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FROM   THE   PUBLISHERS. 


AT  an  early  date  in  the  progress  of  the  War  the  most  casual  observer  of  passing  event! 
conld  not  fail  to  see  the  conspicnons  part  the  men  of  Ohio  were-  preparing  to  take  in 
its  prosecution.  Watchful  attention  to  the  rapid  developments  of  the  time,  and  the 
tremendous  issues  involved  in  the  great  struggle,  was  sure  to  intensify  feeling  already  enlisted. 

That  the  doings  of  Ohio  Soldiers  and  Statesmen  in  the  War  should  be  fitly  chronicled  and 
published  in  a  convenient  and  permanent  form,  was  a  decision  more  easily  made  than  carried 
into  execution.  The  difference  in  the  present  instance  is  measured  by  an  interval  of  more  than 
Ibiir  years,  and  the  labor  of  not  less  than  two  persons  during  an  equal  period  in  preparing  this 
work  for  the  press. 

The  collecting  of  materials  in  MSS.  obtained  by  correspondence  and  conference  with  thou- 
sands of  people  located  at  widely  extended  points,  with  the  labor  of  collating  the  facts  given, 
and  condensing  them  into  narratives  of  such  proportions  as  would  bring  the  whole  into  reasona- 
"•ble  compass  for  publication,  has  been  much  greater  than  could  have  been  readily  foreseen,  or  than 
is  likely  to  be  appreciated  by  the  inexperienced.  To  these  difficulties  are  to  be  added  the  numer- 
oos  obstacles  which  are  sure  to  arise  in  getting  a  work  of  this  magnitude  through  the  press  in 
the  time  anticipated,  whatever  allowances  for  delays  may  have  been  originally  made,  and  com- 
plicated as  in  the  present  case  in  the  destruction  by  fire  of  one-half  the  stereotype  plates,  when 
the  volonies  were  nearly  two-thirds  finished,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  work  has  grown  to  be  one- 
iborth  larger  than  calculated  for. 

The  groups  of  portraits  were  engraved  from  time  to  time,  by  Ritchie,  Rooebs,  and  other 
eminent  artists,  as  photographs  were  secured  from  reliable  sources  from  which  to  produce  them. 
The  original  intention  was  to  have  these  include  no  person  who  had  not  attained  the  rank  of 
Brigadier-General  (excepting  a  few  heroes  of  lower  rank  who  had  fallen  in  the  service);  gradu- 
ally, however,  exceptions  were  suggested  in  favor  of  such  as  had  discharged  the  duties  of  their 
brevet  rank,  and  finally  the  sketches  were  extended  to  include  notices — ^in  many  instances  far 
too  brief — of  all  officers  of  like  rank  appointed  from  the  State. 

The  two  volumeg  contain  three  times  the  amount  of  matter  usually  published  in  volumes 
of  similar  size,  and  in  a  dress  not  less  attractive,  even  when  as  profusely  illustrated,  and  pre- 
sent  facts  equal  to  what  are  ordinarily  given  in  a  dozen  volumes  published  under  Legislative 
aothority.  The  prices  put  upon  the  work,  in  its  several  styles  of  binding,  are  the  same  per  vol- 
ume as  those  affixed  by  the  publishers  to  "AppUton*s  New  American  CycLopedia,^^  while  the  style 
of  pQblictlion  ia  more  costly  and  the  contents  one-half  greater.    Thus,  reliance  for  remuneration 
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is  based  upon  laige  sales  at  moderate  prices  to  the  soldiers  and  their  hotU  of  friends.  Onlj  thas 
can  a  return  be  expected  for  the  twenty-fire  or  thirty  thousand  dollars  expanded  in  producing 
the  hooky  not  to  speak  of  profit  on  the  venture.  On  this  score,  however,  the  publishers  have  no 
reason  to  be  especially  fearful.  Several  thousand  copies  have  found  purchasers  in  advance  of 
publication ;  and,  as  heretofore  arranged  for,  the  work  will  continue  to  be  delivered  only  to  sub- 
scribers by  duly-authorized  agents. 

The  work  is  believed  to  be  incomparably  more  complete  than  any  similar  one  undertaken 
in  any  other  State,  and  on  a  plan  not  attempted  elsewhere. 

.  Published  to  portray  the  patriotic  efforts  of  the  people  of  Ohio,  the  deeds  of  her  soldiers, 
and  of  those  who  were  at  once  her  sons  and  the  Nation's  cherished  leaders  in  the  fierce  struggle, 
the  work  will  be  found  singularly  free  from  the  fulsome  and  vapid  praise  which  was  so  striking 
a  feature  in  works  on  the  war  published  during  the  heat  of  the  contest  or  at  its  close,  to  catch 
the  sympathies  of  the  public.  Our  author,  with  his  careful,  fearless,  and  polished  pen,  will 
doubtless  find  many  eager  readers,  and  be  the  means  of  exciting  much  discussion  among  the 
thinking  men  of  the  Nation. 
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AN  effort  18  made  in  tbese  pages  to  present  some  leading  facts  in  the  illustrious  record 
of  the  State  of  Ohio  during  the  war  of  the  Great  Rebellion.  It  is  sought,  firti^  to  ex- 
hibit the  home  history  of  the  State  through  the  long  struggle;  second,  to  present  in 
whatever  fullness  of  detail  may  be  possible,  the  careers  of  the  General  Officers  from  Ohio,  whether 
bom  in  or  appointed  from  the  State;  and  thirds  to  trace  in  outline  the  history  of  each  regiment 
sent  out,  with  the  roster  of  its  officers,  and  the  leading  facts  in  its  organization  and  service. 

The  work  owes  its  origin  to  Mr.  WiLiiiAM  H.  Moore,  the  senior  partner  of  the  house  by  which 
it  »  published.  As  early  as  in  the  summer  of  1863  he  visited  me  in  Washington  to  arrange  for 
its  preparation.  Its  main  features  were  then  agreed  upon,  and  he  straightway  set  about  procur- 
ing such  facts  for  it  as  were  then  accessible. .  I  desire  now  to  add  that  but  for  his  zeal,  courage, 
ind  energy  the  work  would  probably  have  failed  of  completion. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  contract  made  by  Mr.  Moore  on  behalf  of  the  publishers,  that  they 
ihoald  procure  for  me  all  books,  documentary  matter,  personal  statements,  etc.,  necessary  for  the 
preparation  of  the  work.  In  pursuance  of  this  arrangement,  they  have  employed  persons  of 
apparent  fitness  for  such  service  to  visit  the  armies  in  the  field,  and,  since  the  close  of  the  war  to 
wait  upon  officers  of  regiments,  Generals,  private  soldiers — upon  any  one,  in  short,  who  might  be 
thought  able  to  contribute  any  fact  not  yet  known  or  cast  light  upon  any  occurrence  hitherto  ill- 
imderstood. 

With  the  material  thus  furnished  my  own  work  began.  Many  of  the  statements  I  was  able 
to  correct  or  modify  from  personal  knowledge — many  more  could  be  verified  from  published 
docnments  or  firom  official  reports  on  file  at  the  War  Department — still  otliers  could  be  compared 
with  the  versions  given  in  the  reports  of  battles  and  of  investigating  committees,  and  in  other 
docnmentary  matter  published  by  the  Rebel  Congress,  of  which  I  w»8  fortunate  enough  to  pro- 
eore  nearly  complete  sets  at  Richmond.*  And  on  many  points  a  residence  of  over  a  year  at  the 
Sooth  vince  the  close  of  the  war  had  given  me  additional  light. 

That  these  facilities  have  been  used  to  the  best  possible  advantage  I  dare  not  hope;  but  that 
they  have  been  used  honestly  and  conscientiously,  I  trust  the  succeeding  pages  may  make  clear. 
The  bofik  has  been  written  without  any  theories  of  the  war  to  sustain,  and  without  any  pet  repu- 
tations to  build  up.  I  have  striven  earnestly  to  write  always  in  the  spirit  of  those  golden  words 
*  that  Ftand  as  mottoes  upon  the  title  page  of  this  volume — to  avoid  the  custom  of  awarding  wild, 
"  Tiolent  praise  to  the,  common  performance  of  duty — ^to  remember  that  whoever  has  committed 
i  BO  h\]\\»  has  not  made  war — to  promote  the  honest  growth  of  a  soldier's  renown  by  simply  tell- 
»  tB^what  he  did.  And  if 'I  have  had  any  theory  whatever  that  has  influenced  my  expressions, 
I  it  W  been  that  of  the  gruff,  good  Count  Gurowski,  that  the  real  heroes  of  this  war  were  the 
I        great,  brave,  patient,  nameless  People. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  I  shall  have  very  few  readers  to  agree  with  the  estimates  placed  upon 
tlie  performance  of  many  of  our  most  distinguished  Generals.    It  is  a  National  habit  to  go  to 

*f^t  a  general  guide  a«  to  the  erents  of  the  war,  constant  use  has  been  made  of  Mr.  Greeley's  **  American  Cou- 
flict"— a  vork  with  which  I  have  not  in  all  cases  been  able  to  agree,  bat  which  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  marrel  of 
c««prcbfeasiT«n«M  and  eondentatioii. 
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extremes.  At  first  we  oould  endure  no  comparison  for  the  young  commander  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  but  with  Napoleon ;  after  a  time  we  could  scarcely  hear  without  impatience  any  defense 
of  him  from  the  gross  charges  of  cowardice  and  treason.  At  first  we  denounced  the  man  who 
fought  Belmont  and  Pittsburg  Landing  as  a  drunkard  and  an  incapable;  now  we  echo  the  words 
of  Sherman  that  he  is  the  legitimate  successor  of  Washington,  and  believe  him  the  greatest  Gen- 
eral of  the  century  or  the  continent.  It  is  not  by  any  reflection  of  such  popular  verdicts  that 
honest  History  can  be  written.  Yet  I  have  experienced  too  many  proofs  of  the  generous  con- 
sideration given  by  our  people  to  honest  convictions,  to  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  kindly  reception 
they  will  extend  to  these  frank  statements  of  opinions  that  have  not  been  formed  witliout  much 
study,  and  are  not  expressed  without  conscientious  care. 

It  is  doubtless  impossible,  in  a  work  of  this  magnitude,  to  avoid  errors.  No  page — not 
even  the  briefest  sketch  of  a  cavalry  company  or  independent  battery — ^has  gone  to  the  printers 
without  being  carefully  revised  or  rewritten.  The  rosters  of  the  regiments  have  been  first  taken 
from  the  rolls  of  the  Adjutant-General,  then  compared  with  the  War  Department  Volunteer 
Register,  and  finally  corrected  and  enlarged  in  almost  every  case  by  some  officer  of  the  organiza- 
tion concerned ;  every  page  has  been  again  and  again  revised.  After  all,  in  so  many  names,  and 
dates,  and  brief  accounts  of  great  transactions,  many  errors  must  have  escaped  notice ;  but  it  may 
be  safely  affirmed  that,  in  tlte  main,  the  record  of  Ohio  soldiers  as  here  presented,  is  incompara- 
bly more  complete  and  correct  than  any,  official  or  unofficial,  that  is  elsewhere  accessible. 

It  has  been  earnestly  desired  to  add  to  the  work  an  unique  collection  of  incidents  in  the 
war,  narratives  of  personal  experience,  sufierings  in  Southern  prisons,  and  the  like — the  materials 
for  which  were  mostly  furnished  by  Ohio  private  soldiers.  But  the  work  has  already  swelled  far 
beyond  the  limits  to  which  it  should  have  been  restricted ;  and  it  becomes  an  unfortunate  neces- 
sity to  omit  this  further  illustration  of  the  lives  and  works  of  the  men  in  the  ranks.  For  the 
same  reason  some  mention  of  the  Western  gunboat  service  must  be  left  out. 

I  am  specially  indebted  to  Major  Frank  £.  Miller  (of  Washington  C.  II.,  Ohio)  for  intelli- 
gent and  valuable  assistance  in  reducing  to  shape  the  vast  mass  of  material  placed  in  my  hands 
by  the  publishers.  He  has  also  prepared  the  exhaustive  index  which  accompanies  the  volumes. 
Hon.  William  T.  Coggeshall,  Private  Secretary  to  Governor  Dennison  (who  has  since  died  at  his 
post  as  United  States  Minister  to  Ecuador);  Hon.  William  Henry  Smith,  Private  Secretary  to 
Governor  Brough,  and  subsequently  Secretary  of  State;  F.  A.  Marble,  Esq.,  afterward  Private 
Secretary  to  Governor  Brough  and  to  Governor  Anderson,  and  Edwin  L.  Stanton,  Esq.,  of  the 
War  Department,  have  placed  me  under  obligations  for  valued  assistance  in  many  ways.  I 
have  also  to  thank  the  Adjutant-GUsneral  and  the  Governor  of  Ohio  for  access  to  any  documents 
among  the  State  archives  which  it  was  needful  to  consult.  Finally,  to  a  whole  host  of  the  sol- 
diers of  Ohio,  for  the  kindness  which  loaded  me  with  whatever  facts  were  asked,  and  for  the 
delicate  consideration  which  intrusted  these  to  me  to  be  used  according  to  my  own  sense  of  fitness, 
I  can  never  sufficiently  express  my  obligations.  No  General  or  otli^r  officer  of  Ohio  has  failed 
to  furnish  whatever  I  sought;  and  no  one  (with  a  single  exception)  has  asked  that  any  feature 
in  his  career  should  be  concealed  or  any  other  extolled. 

And  now  as  this  labor,  which  for  nearly  two  years  has  engrossed  my  time,  is  brought  to  an 

end,  I  lay  aside  the  pen  regretfully.    Here  are  many  pages,  and  many  efforts  to  do  some  justice 

to  features  in  the  war  history  of  our  noble  State.    No  one  can  better  understand  how  far  they 

(all  short  of  the  noble  theme.    And  yet — who  eaa  write  worthily  of  what  Ohio  has  done? 

W.  R. 
CnrcnnrATi,  December  24,  1867. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


OHIO'S  PLACE  IN  THE  WAR  FOR  THE  UNION. 


WHEN  tho  Nation,  striving  only  to  enforce  its  laws  and  maintain  its 
lawfully  elected  rulers,  suddenly  found  itself  plunged  into  a  war  that 
promised  to  envelop  half  its  territory,  it  confided  its  "Grand  Army" 
to  the  leadership  of  an  Ohio  General.*  When,  beaten  less  by  the  enemy  than 
by  its  own  rawness,  that  army  retreated  in  disorder  from  the  field  it  had  fairly 
won,  and  the  panic  of  the  first  Bull  Bun  seemed  to  freeze  the  currents  of 
National  life,  another  Ohio  General,  f  fresh  from  the  first  successful  campaign 
of  the  war,  was  called  in  to  restore  public  confidence,  and  reorganize  the  army 
on  the  grander  scale  which  the  increasing  perils  demanded;  while  still  another 
Ohioan  X  was  lefl  to  assume  his  vacated  command  in  the  mountains. 

As  the  war  expanded,  the  State  continued  to  preserve  a  similar  pre-emi- 
nence. Through  three  campaigns,  the  greatest  of  the  National  armies  remained 
under  the  leadership  of  an  Ohio  General.  This  officer  also  succeeded  the  vet- 
eran Scott  as  General-in-Chief  in  command  of  all  our  armies.  An  Ohio  Gen- 
eral II  commanded  the  great  department  which  lay  south  of  his  native  State,  till, 
after  pushing  back  the  war  from  the  Border  to  the  Alabama  line,  ho  was  caught 
and  submerged  in  its  refluent  tide,  and  another  Ohio  General  was  summoned 
from  fields  of  victory  in  the  South-West  to  take  his  place.  An  Ohio  General,§ 
after  brilliant  services  elsewhere,  commanded  the  Department  of  the  South,  till, 
in  the  midst  of  his  labors,  death  came  to  relieve^him;  and  when  active  opera- 
tions in  tho  department  were  resumed,  it  was  reserved  for  another  Ohio  Gen- 
eral **  to  revolutionize  gunnery,  in  destroying  the  fort  around  which  the  war 
had  opened,  and  in  whoso  downfall  was  written  the  doom  of  the  rebellion. 

No  less  signal  were  the  services  rendered  by  the  sons  of  the  State  through 
the  whole  duration  of  the  war.     Its  close  found  another  native  of  Ohio,|t  after 

♦  IrviH  McDowell,  native  of  Ohio,  and  one  of  her  cadets  at  West  Point. 

t  George  B.  McClellan,  citizen  of  Ohio,  and  lately  M^jor-General  of  Ohio  Militia. 

t William  S.  Rosecrans,  native  of  Ohio,  and  one  of  her  cadets  at  West  Point. 

'  Don  Carlos  Baell,  native  of  Ohio,  but  appointed  to  the  service  from  Indiana. 

\  O.  M.  Mitchel,  citizen  of  and  appointed  from  Cincinnati. 

••  Quincy  A  Gillmore,  native  of  and  appointed  from  Ohio. 

ttn.  S.  Grant,  bom  in  Clermont  County,  Ohio,  and  originally  appointed  to  the  army  from 
that  dlBlrict. 
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a  career  as  wondei*fal  and  as  varied  as  that  of  any  Marshal  of  Franco,  in  com- 
mand of  all  our  armies,  and  hailed,  by  popular  acclaim,  our  greatest  Soldier. 
Another,  *  rising  from  the  rank  of  a  Quartermaster,  was  foremost  in  enforcing 
the  surrender  of  Lee,  and  stood  confessed  the  first  Cavalry  General  of  the 
Continent.  Another,  f  set  aside  for  insanity  at  the  outset,  led  the  great  con- 
solidated armies  of  the  West  from  victory  to  victory,  till  one  of  their  successes 
decided  a  Presidential  contest,  and  another,  as  they  marched  down  to  the  Sea, 
and  swept  like  the  Destroying  Angel  through  the  birth-place  and  home  of 
Secession,  ended  the  war. 

Other  sons  of  the  State  had  borne  parts  no  less  conspicuous  in  the  ISTational 
councils.  One,  at  the  head  of  the  War  Department,  J  illustrated  by  his  fiery 
energy  and  his  wonderful  executive  capacity,  all,  and  more  than  all,  that  has 
been  said  of  the  greatest  war  minister  of  the  most  warlike  nation  of  Europe. 
Another,  II  so  well  discharged  the  great  duties  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
carrying  the  Nation,  and  its  armies  through  financial  expenditures  without  a 
parallel,  with  a  security  and  public  confidence  without  precedent  in  the  world's 
history  of  war,  that  a  leader  of  the  rebellion  had  been  forced  at  its  close  to 
say:  "It  was  not  your  Generals  that  defeated  us,  it  was  your  Treasury." 
Another,§  foremost  among  all  the  brave  hearts  who  surrounded  and  upheld  the 
Government,  and  in  all  the  gloomiest  hours  never  once  despaired  of  the 
Republic,  was  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War. 
And  another,**  maimed  with  honorable  wounds  received  in  the  public  service, 
passed  from  the  field  to  take  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  committee  which 
controlled* the  military  legislation  of  the  country. 

The  exalted  fame  reflected  on  the  State  which  could  boast  such  representa- 
tives in  the  field,  and  at  the  head  of  the  great  Departments  and  Committees 
that  controlled  the  business  and  met  the  expenditures  of  the  war,  was  still 
further  increased.  Energetic  Administrations  at  home  successively  devoted  the 
State  and  all  it  contained  to  the  great  struggle — "rising  to  the  height  of  the 
occasion,  dedicating  this  generation,  if  need  be,  to  the  sword,  and  vowing,  before 
high  Heaven,  that  there  should  be  no  end  to  the  conflict  but  ruin  absolute  or 
absolute  triumph."  They  gave  to  the  Nation,  in  its  prosecution  of  the  war 
throughout  its  entire  extent,  this  whole-hearted  and  unswerving  support,  and 
could  still  find  means,  beside,  for  such  special  achievements  as  the  rescue  of 
West  Virginia  by  Ohio  militia,  the  destruction  of  one  of  the  most  formidable 
cavalry  commands  of  the  rebellion  on  Ohio  soil,  and  the  re-enforcement  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  at  the  critical  hour  when  the  fate  of  a  Nation  hinged  on 
the  fate  of  a  campaign,  by  the  voluntary  contribution  of  over  forty  regiments 

*  Phil.  H.  Sheridan,  native  of  and  appointed  from  Ohio. 
t  W.  T.  Sherman,  native  of  and  appointed  from  Ohio. 

t  E.  M.  Stanton,  native  of  Ohio,  and  resident  of  the  State  for  the  greater  portion  of  his  life. 
3  S.  P.  Chase,  ex-Governor  and  ex-United  States  Senator  of  Ohio. 

}  Ben.  F.  Wade,  United  States  Senator  from  Ohio,  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 
**  Robert  C.  Schenck,  native  of  Ohio,  Mijor-Qeneral  of  Volanteers,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Military  Committee  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives. 
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of  Ohio  Hundred  Days*  men,  called  to  the  field  at  but  little  more  than  an 
hour's  notice,  from  every  busy  avocation  throughout  the  State. 

Yet  the  People  who  filled  these  regiments,  and  made  these  Administrations, 
and  furnished  these  Statesmen  and  these  Generals,  merited  more  praise  than 
all  the  rest.  They  counted  their  sons  and  sent  them  forth.  They  followed 
them  to  the  camps.  They  saw  them  waste  in  inaction  and  die  of  disease.  Then 
they  saw  them  led  by  incompetents  to  needless  slaughter.  Stricken  with 
anguish,  they  still  maintained  their  unshaken  purpose.  They  numbered  the 
people  again,  and  sent  out  fresh  thousands.  They  followed  them  with  generous 
gifts.  They  cared  for  the  stricken  families,  and  made  desolate  lives  beautiful 
with  the  sweet  charities  of  a  gracious  Christianity.  They  infused  a  religious 
seal  into  the  contest.  They  held  their  soldiers  to  be  soldiers  in  a  holy  war; 
they  truly  believed  that  through  battle,  and  siege,  and  reverse,  God  was  wait- 
ing, in  His  own  good  time,  to  give  them  the  victory.  Then  they  saw  the 
struggle  broadening  in  its  purposes  as  in .  its  theater.  They  did  not  shrink 
when  they  thus  found  how  they  had  walked  these  paths  of  War  with  open  but 
sightless  eyes,  while  unseen  hands  were  guiding  them  to  ends  they  knew  not  of. 
After  a  season  the  war  came  very  near  to  each  one  of  them.  Almost  every 
family  had  in  it  one  dead  for  the  holy  cause ;  by  almost  every  hearthstone  rose 
lamentation  and  the  sound  of  weeping  for  those  that  were  not.  Then  came  the 
voice  of  the  tempter.  Able  sons  of  the  State,  men  foremost  in  her  honors  and 
her  trust,  besought  them  to  pause,  declared  the  war  at  once  a  failure  and  a 
crime,  entreated  them  to  array  their  potential  influence  against  the  Government 
in  its  struggle,  and  in  favor  of  peace  on  any  terms ;  conjured  them  to  save  the 
blood  of  sons,  and  husbands,  and  fathers.  They  spurned  the  temptation.  By 
a  vote  more  decisive  than  had  been  known  in  the  history  of  American  elections 
they  rejected  the  tempter.  Thenceforward  the  position  of  Ohio  was  as  a 
watchword  to  the  Nation. 

It  seems  right  that  the  'history  of  such  services  and  such  devotion  should 
be  specially  preserved.  The  State  which  contributed  such  leaders  in  the  Cab- 
met,  such  Generals  in  the  field,  and  an  army  of  three  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  soldiers  to  follow  them,  may  be  pardoned  for  desiring  her  achieve- 
Bents  separately  recorded.  Finding  them  grouped  thus  together,  those  who 
come  after  us  may  trace  the  career  of  Grant,  and  Sherman,  and  Sheridan; 
of  Bosecrans,  Mitchel,  McPherson;  of  McDowell,  McClcIlan,  Buell;  of  Gillmore, 
sad  Steedman,  and  Hazen,  and  Schonck,  and  the  whole  host  of  our  worthies; 
of  Stanton,  and  Chase,  and  Wade;  of  Dennison,  Tod,  and  Brough,  and  the  two 
bandred  and  thirty  military  organizations  they  sent  into  the  field.  They  may 
watch  how  by  the  aid  of  these  the  army  grew  into  shape  and  substance.  They 
may  see  how,  following  those  it  was  led  "always  to  honor,  oilen  to  victory," 
and  at  last  to  glorious  success.  Then,  contemplating  this  whole  magnificent 
offering  to  the  National  cause,  they  may  come  to  say,  with  something  of  the 
pride  with  which  we,  who  have. seen  these  things  with  our  eyes  and  heard  them 
with  our  ears,  regard  the  noble  State,  the  gracious  Mother  of  us  all,  "This,  this 
wu  Ohio  in  the  Wab." 
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CHAPTER   II 


THE  STATE  AT  THE  OUTBREAK  OF  THE  WAR. 


THE  State  of  Ohio,  wbieh  in  the  next  four  years  was  to  contribute  to  the 
National  service  an  army  of  soldiers  amounting  in  the  aggregate,  according 
to  the  figures  of  the  Provost- Marshal  General,  to  three  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  men,  had  in  18G0  a  population  of  not  quite  two  and  a  half  millions.^ 
The  existence  of  its  territorial  organization  had  only  begun  a  year  before  the 
Century;  but  it  was  already,  and  as  it  seemed  was  likely  long  to  i*emain,  the 
third  State  in  population  and  wealth  in  the  Union.  More  than  half  of  its  area 
was  under  cultivation,t  a^id  more  than  half  of  iti»  adult  males  were  farmers,  there 
being  of  this  class  two  hundred  and  seventy -seven  thousand  owning  farms,  aver- 
aging a  little  over  ninety  acres  to  each  man.  So  well  was  this  most  important 
body  of  the  State's  producers  aided  by  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  that  they 
furnished  each  year  more  than  double  the  entire  amount  of  food,  animal  and  veg< 
etable,  that  was  needed  for  the  support  of  the  whole  population  of  the  State.  In 
18t)0  they  exported  nearly  two  million  barrels  of  flour,  over  two  and  a  half  mill- 
ion bushels  of  wheat,  three  million  bushels  of  other  grains,  half  a  million  barrels 
of  pork.  The  value  of  the  exports  of  agricultural  products  lor  that  year  from 
Ohio  swelled  to  lifly-six  and  a  half  million  dollars. 

Not  less  industrious  and  prosperous  were  the  manufacturers  of  the  State. 
The  value  of  their  products  for  1860  was  over  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  mill- 
ions of  dollars,  an  increase  of  ninety-eight  per  cent,  in  a  single  decade.  The 
city  of  Cincinnati  alone,  where  Indians  were  trading  wampum  and  buying 
blankets  when  New  York  had  already  attained  the  rank  of  the  metropolis  of  the 
continent,  manufactured  in  1860,  sixteen  million  dollars,  worth  of  clothing,  a 
larger  quantity  than  New  York  itself  produced  in  the  same  year. 

But  the  wealth  of  the  State  and  the  welfare  of  her  people,  so  eloquently 
illustrated  in  figures  like  these,  may  perhaps  be  more  clearly  presented  in  a 
briefer  statement.  The  assessed  value  of  her  taxable  property  rose  in  1860  to 
nearly  a  thousand  million  dollars;  while,  by  the  estimate  of  her  Commissioner 
of  Statistics,  the  entire  debts  of  the  people  would  not  amount  to  twenty  per  cent, 
of  that  valuation.     Let  us  not  fail  to  add  that,  by  the  beneficent  legislation  of  the 

•  2,343,739.    In  1850  it  was  1,980,329.    And  in  1830  only  937,9a3. 

t  It  had  13,051,94o  acres  of  improvud  land  to  12,210,154  of  unimproved. 
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StAte,  none  of  her  children  were  growing  up  without  the  free  gift  of  an  education 
that  should  fit  them  for  the  duties  of  citizenship;  that  there  were  published  and 
mainly  circulated  within  her  borders  twenty -four  daily  newspapers,  two  hundred 
and  sixty -five  weeklies,  and  fifty -four  monthlies,  making  in  the  aggregate  seventy- 
two  million  copies;  and  that  so  general  was  the  devotion  to  religion  and  the 
provision  for  religious  instruction,  that  the  church  edifices  in  the  State  contained 
sittings  enough  for  the  entire  population  of  the  State. 

The  impending  war  was  to*have  for  its  essence  the  spirit  of  hostility  to  the 
existence,  or  at  least  to  the  power  of  the  system  of  human  slavery;  and  so  it  comes 
that  the  position  of  the  State  on  this  subject  is  not  less  essential  to  a  comprehen- 
sion of^er  great  part  in  the  struggle,  than  is  an  appreciation  of  her  wonderful 
progress  and  resources.  The  political  conservatism,  which  prosperity  and  accu- 
mulating wealth  naturally  engender,  was  further  favored  in  Ohio  by  the  circom- 
■tances  of  her  settlement  and  geography.  Along  four  hundred  and  thirty-six 
miles  of  her  border  lay  slaved  States.  From  these  many  of  her  pioneers  had  come; 
many  more  traced  with  Kentuckians  and  West  Virginians  their  common  Uncage 
back  to  the  eastern  slope  of  the  ancient  Dominion.  In  time  of  war  the  most  effect- 
ive support  to  the  exposed  settlements  of  the  infant  State  had  come  from  their 
generous  and  warlike  neighbors  across  the  Ohio.  In  the  long  peace  that  followed, 
the  heartiest  friendships  and  warmest  social  attachments  naturally  went  out  to 
those  who  had  been  proved  in  the  hour  of  trial.  If  her  churches  on  every  hill- 
side taught  a  religion  which  found  no  actual  warrant  in  the  Bible  for  the  system 
of  human  slavery,  they  at  least  had  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  the  powers 
that  be  are  ordained  of  God,  and  by  consequence  in  enforcing  a  toleration  which 
pfovcd  quite  as  acceptable  across  the  Border  as  the  most  exhaustive  Scriptural 
exegesis.  North  of  the  National  Eoad,  which  for  many  years  was  the  Mason 
and  Dixon's  lino  of  Ohio  politics,  different  views  prevailed;  and  the  people, 
tracing  their  ancestry  to  Puritan  rather  than  Virginia  stock,  cherished  different 
feelings;  but  the  southern  half  of  the  State,  being  more  populous  and  more  influ- 
ential, long  controlled  the  elections,  and  inspired  the  temper  of  the  government 
and  the  legislation. 

In  the  Presidential  contest  of  1848,  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State  was  thus 
thrown  for  Lewis  Cass.  In  1852,  it  was  in  like  manner  given  to  Franklin  Pierce. 
But  by  this  time  a  change  had  begun.  In  the  very  heart  of  the  conservative 
feeling  of  the  State,  one  of  the  foremost  lawyers  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati  had  for 
years  been  keeping  up  an  antislavery  agitation.  He  had  found  a  few,  like- 
minded  with  himself,  but  Society  and  the  Church  had  combined  to  frown  him 
down.  Still,  so  single-minded  and  sincere  was  he,  that,  though  the  most  ambi- 
tious of  men,  he  resolutely  faced  the  popular  current,  shut  his  eyes  to  all  hope 
«f  prjlitical  advancement,  and  daily  labored  at  the  task  of  resisting  the  preten- 
sions of  Slavery,  giving  legal  protection  to  the  friendless  and  helpless  negroes, 
and  diffusing  an  Abolition  sentiment  among  the  conservative  men  of  the  Border, 
and  the  influential  classes  of  the  great  city  of  the  State,  whose  prosperity  was 
supposed  to  depend  upon  her  intimate  relations  and  immense  trade  with  the 
■lave-holding  regions  to  the  south  of  her.  To  this  task  he  brought  some  peculiar 
Vol,  I.— 2. 
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qualifications.  Profoundly  ignorant  of  men,  he  was,  nevertheless,  profoundly 
versed  in  the  knowledge  of  Man.  The  baldest  charlatan  might  deceive  him 
into  trusting  his  personal  worth;  but  the  acutest  reasoncr  could  not  mislead 
him  in  determining  the  general  drift  of  popular  sentiment,  and  the.  political 
tendencies  of  the  times.  Conscious  of  abilities  that  might  place  him  in  the 
front  rank  of  our  Statesmen,  his  sagacity,  not  leas  than  his  conscience,  taught 
him  to  take  Time  for  his  ally;  and  lightly  regarding  the  odium  of  his  present 
work,  to  look  confidingly  to  the  larger  promises  of  the  Future.  Loving  per- 
sonal popularity,  he  was  entirely  destitute  of  the  qualifications  for  attaining  it. 
Really  warm-hearted  and  singularly  tenacious  in  his  attachments,  he  was  perpet- 
ually regarded  as  utterly  selfish  and  without  capacity  for  friendship;  so  that  his 
defects,  no  less  than  his  merits,  shut  him  up  to  a  course  which  could  hope  for 
personal  triumph  only  in  the  triumph  of  great  principles.  He  was  gifted  by 
nature  with  a  massive  and  cogent  eloquence,  little  likelj'  to  sway  the  immediate 
passions  of  the  populace,  but  sure  to  infiltrate  the  judgment  and  conscience  of 
the  controlling  classes  in  the  community.  His  energy  was  tireless,  and  his  will 
absolutely  inflexible. 

Under  such  leadorahip,  ably  seconded  by  the  faithful  and  true  old  man 
who  80  long  stood  in  Ohio  the  champion  of  Abolition,  pure  and  simple,  and  the 
peculiar  representative  of  the  Reserve,  a  new  element  sprang  up  in  Ohio  politics. 
It  cast  a  handful  of  votes  for  Birney  for  the  Presidency;  had  rieen  to  propor- 
tions which  made  it  a  respectable  element  in  political  calculations  when  it  cast, 
what  was  thought  to  be,  the  vote  of  the  balance  of  power  for  Van  Buron ;  and 
had  reached  the  height  of  its  unpopularity  with  the  old  ruling  class  of  the  State 
when,  in  1852,  refusing  to  sustain  General  Scott  on  account  of  the  ** anti-agita- 
tion" and  "finality  of  the  slavery  question"  features  in  his  platform,  it  persisted 
in  again  giving  the  votes  of  its  balance  of  power  to  John  P.  Hale,  and  thus 
permitting  the  triumph  of  Franklin  Pierce. 

But  before  another  Presidential  election  the  shrewd  calculations  of  the 
sagacious  leader  of  this  outcast  among  parties  had  been  realized.  Holding,  as 
has  been  seen,  the  balance  of  power,  and  subordinating  all  minor  questions  to 
what  they  regarded  as  the  absorbing  issue  of  slavery  or  antislavery,  they  had 
already,  with  a  handful  of  votes,  controlled  a  great  election,  and  sent  this 
Abolition  leader  to  the  United  States  Senate.  A  greater  triumph  now  awaited 
him.  As  dexterous  in  managing  parties  as  he  was  blind  in  managing  men,  ha 
placed  such  stress  upon  the  new  organization  which  had  risen  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  old  Whig  party,  that,  detesting  his  principles  and  distrusting  himself,  they 
were,  nevertheless,  forced  to  secure  the  votes  without  which  the  election  were* 
lost  in  advance,  by  placing  his  name  at  the  head  of  their  ticket,  and  bearing 
the  odious  Abolitionist  in  triumph  into  the  chair  of  the  Chief  Executive  of  the 
State.  The  impulse  thus  given  was  never  wholly  lost;  for  though  the  people 
were  by  no  means  as  radical  as  their  Governor,  they  gave  at  the  next  Presi- 
dential election  a  handsome  majority  to  Fremont,  and  a  year  later  again  elected 
their  Abolition  leader. 

Whether  it  was  through  a  far-seeing  anticipation  of  what  was  to  grow  oat 
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of  this  antislavery  struggle,  or  whether  it  was  only  a  result  of  the  sagacious 
forecast  which  in  most  things  distinguished  his  administration,  Governor  Chase 
early  hegau  to  attempt  an  effective  organisation  of  the  militia.  In  this,  as  in 
his  political  views,  he  was  in  advance  of  his  times.  In  every  State  west  of  the 
Alleghanies  the  militia  had  fallen  into  undisguised  contempt.  !^he  old-fash- 
ioned militia  musters  had  heen  given  up ;  the  subject  had  been  abandoned  as 
fit  only  to  be  the  fertile  theme  for  the  ridicule  of  rising  writers  and  witty  stump 
orators.  The  cannon  issued  by  the  Government  were  left  for  the  uses  of  polit- 
ical parties  on  the  occasion  of  mass  meetings  or  victories  at  the  polls.  The 
small  arms  were  scattered,  rusty,  and  become  worthless.  In  Chicago  a  novel 
drill  had^een  an  inducement  for  the  organization  of  the  Ellsworth  Zouaves; 
and  here  and  there  through  the  West  the  young  men  of  a  city  kept  up  a  mil- 
itary company;  but  these  were  the  exceptions.  Popular  prejudice  against 
doing  military  duty  was  insurmountable,  and  no  name  for  those  exceptional 
denizations  so  struck  the  popular  fancy  as  that  of  'Hhe  Cornstalk  Militia." 

Governor  Chase  at  once  essayed  the  formation  of  similarly  uniformed  and 
equipped  militia  companies  at  all  leading  points  throughout  the  State,  with 
a  provisional  organization  into  regiments  and  brigades.  At  first  the  popu- 
lar ridicule  only  was  excited;  by-and-by  attention  to  the  subject  was  slowly 
aroused.  Some  legislative  support  was  secured,  a  new  arsenal  was  established; 
an  issue  of  new  arms  was  obtained  from  the  General  Government;  and  an 
approximation  was  at  last  made  to  a  military  peace  establishment.  Such  was 
the  interest  finally  excited  that  at  one  time  a  convention  of  nearly  two  hundred 
officers  assembled  at  Columbus  to  consult  as-  to  the  best  means  of  developing 
and  fostering  the  militia  system;  and  the  next  j^ear,  before  going  out  of  office, 
Governor  Chase  had  the  satisfaction  of  reviewing,  at  Dayton,  nearly  thirty 
companies,  assembled  from  different  parts  of  the  State — every  one  of  which 
was  soon  to  participate  in  the  war  that  was  then  so  near  and  so  little  antici- 
pated. His  successor  continued  the  general  policy  thus  inaugurated,  urged  the 
Legislature  to  pay  the  militia  for  the  time  spent  in  drill,  and  enforced  the 
necessity  of  expanding  the  system.  Comparatively  little  was  accomplished,  . 
and  yet  the  organization  of  Ohio  militia  was  far  superior  to  that  existing  in  any 
of  the  States  to  the  westward.  All  of  them  combined  did  not  possess  so  largo 
a  militia  force  as  the  First  Ohio  Ecgimcnt,  then  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
King,  of  Dayton. 

Thus,  materially  prosperous  and  politically  progressive,  yet  with  much  of 
the  leaven  of  her  ancient  Conservatism  still  lingering,  and  with  the  closest 
affiliations  of  friendship  and  trade  with  the  slave- holding  States  of  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  Valleys,  but  with  the  germs  of  a  preparation  for  hostilities,  and 
•uch  a  nucleus  of  militia  as  might  serve  to  protect  the  border  from  immediate 
ravages,  Ohio  entered  upon  the  year  that  was  to  witness  the  paralysis  of  her 
industry  and  trade,  the  sundering  of  her  old  friendships,  her  political  revolu- 
tioD,  and  the  devotion  of  her  entire  energies  to  the  business  of  war. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


INITIAL  WAR  LEGISLATION -THE  STRUGGLE  AND  SURRENDER  OJ  PARTY. 


THE  legislative  and  executive  dopartments  of  the  State  Government, 
upon  which  were  precipitated  the  weightiest  burdens  of  the  war,  had 
been  chosen  as  representatives  rather  of  the  average  antislavery  progress 
of  the  Whig  party,  than  of  the  more  advanced  positions  to  which  ex-Governor 
Chase  had  been  committing  his  supporters.  Great  pains  were  taken  to  welcome 
the  Legislatures  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  on  their  visit  to  Columbus,  and  to 
convince  them  of  the  warm  friendship  borne  them,  not  less  by  the  Government 
than  by  the  people  of  the  State.  Union-saving  speeches  and  resolutions  marked 
the  popular  current;  and,  as  had  long  been  usual,  the  Union-saving  temper 
went  largely  toward  the  surrender  to  the  South  of  everything  save  the  abso- 
lutely vital  points  in  controversy.  The  Governor,  in  his  inaugural  address, 
while  iSrmly  insisting  upon  hostility  to  the  extension  of  slavery,  had  also  advo- 
cated the  colonization  of  the  blacks  in  Central  or  South  America,  and  faithful 
obedience  to  what  were  regarded  as  our  constitutional  obligations  to  the  slave- 
holding  States.  A  leading  member  of  the  party  in  the  Senate*  had  introduced 
a  bill  to  prevent  by  heavy  penalties  the  organization  or  the  giving  of  any  aid 
to  parties  like  John  Brown's,  and  it  had  come  within  three  votes  of  a  passage. 
More  striking  proof  of  the  conciliatory  disposition  with  which  the  Legisla- 
ture was  animated  was  to  be  given.  The  constitutional  amendment  carried 
through  Congress  by  Thomas  Corwin,  and  submitted  to  the  Legislatures  of  the 
several  States  for  ratification,  provided  that  hereafter  no  amendment  or  other 
change  in  the  powers  of  Government  should  be  permitted,  whereby  the  National 
authorities  should  be  enabled  to  interfere  with  slavery  within  its  present  limitji. 
Before  the  beginning  of  actual  hostilities  in  Charleston  Harbor,  it  was  apparent 
that,  carrying  the  effort  for  conciliation  to  the  furthest  extreme,  the  hoav}*^  Re- 
publican majority  in  the  Legislature  meant  to  give  the  sanction  of  Ohio  to  this 
irreversible  guarantee  to  slavery  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land.  Before 
its  place  on  the  Senate  calendar  was  reached,  however,  came  the  bombardment 
of  Sumter,  the  surrender,  and  the  call  of  the  President  to  protect  the  capital 
from  the  danger  of  sudden  capture  by  the  conspirators.    On  the  15th  of  April 

*  Hon.  R.  D.  Harrison,  ailerward  elected  from  the  Seventh  District,  to  succeed  ex-Qovemor 
Oorwin  in  Congress. 
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Colambus  was  wild  with  the  excitement  of  the  call  to  arms.  On  the  16th  the 
feeling  was  even  more  intense;  troops  were  arriving,  the  telegraphs  and  mails 
were  burdened  with  exhortations  to  the  Legislature  to  grant  money  and  men 
to  any  extent;  the  very  air  came  laden  with  the  clamor  of  war  and  of  the 
Bwift,  hot  haste  of  the  people  to  plunge  into  it.  On  the  17th,  while  every  pulse 
around  them  was  at  fever-heat,  the  Senators  of  Ohio,  as  a  last  effort,  passed  the 
Ck>rwin  constitutional  amendment,  only  eight  members  out  of  the  whole  Senate 
opposing  it.* 

But  this  was  the  last  effort  at  conciliation.  Thenceforward  the  State  strove 
to  conquer  rather  than  to  compromise.  Already,  on  the  16th  of  April,  within 
lees  than  twenty -four  hours  after  the  President's  call  for  troops  had  been  re- 
ceived, the  Senate  had  matured,  carried  through  the  several  readings,  and  passed 
h  bill  appropriating  one  million  of  dollars  for  placing  the  State  upon  a  war- 
rooting,  and  for  assisting  the  General  Government  in  meeting  the  shock  of  the 
rebellion.f 

The  debate  which  preceded  the  rapid  passage  of  this  bill  illustrated  the 
Dselting  away  of  party  lines  under  the  white  heat  of  patriotism.  Senator  On^, 
the  Democratic  representative  of  the  Crawford  County  Senatorial  District,  *  was 
apposed  to  the  war,  and  even  to  the  purposes  of  the  bill,  but  he  should  vote  for 
it  as  the  best  means  of  testifying  his  hostility  to  secession.'  Judge  Thomas  M. 
Key,  of  Cincinnati,  the  ablest  Democrat  in  the  Senate,-  followed.^  He,  too,  was 
in  favor  of  the  bill.  ^  Yet  he  felt  it  in  his  soul  to  be  an  unwarranted  declara- 
tion of  war  against  seven  sister  States.  He  entered  his  solemn  protest  against 
the  line  of  action  /announced  by  the  Executive.  It  was  an  usurpation  by  a 
President,  in  whom  and  in  whose  advisers  he  had  no  confidence ;  it  was  the  be- 
^nning  of  a  military  despotism.  He  firmly  believed  it  to  be  the  desire  of  the 
Administration  to  drive  off  the  border  States,  and  permanently  sever  the  Union. 
But  he  .was  opposed  to  secession,  and  in  this  contest  he  could  do  no  otherwise 
than  stand  by  the  stars  and  stripes.*  Next  came  Mr,  Moore,  of  Butler  County, 
conspicuous  as  the  most  conservative  of  those  reckoned  at  all  with  the  Eepubli- 

*Tb«  eight  who  had  the  foresight  to  perceive  that  the  17th  of  April,  1861,  was  not  a  time 
to  be  striving  to  add  security  to  slavery  were,  Messrs.  Buck,  Cox,  Garfield,  Glass,  Monroe,  Morse, 
Pkrrish,  and  Smith. 

tSome  days  earlier  a  bill  had  been  introduced  appropriating  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
vmr  purpose*.  On  a  hint  from  the  Executive  that  perhaps  other  and  more  important  measures 
Biighi  be  needed,  action  was  delayed.  Then  the  million  war  bill  was  introduced,  in  response  to 
I  message  from  Governor  Dennison,  announcing  the  call  from  Washington,  maintaining  the 
neoeMity  for  defending  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  and  concluding  as  follows: 

'*  But  as  the  contest  may  grow  to  greater  dimensions  than  is  now  anticipated,  I  deem  it  my  duty 
to  recommend  to  the  General  Assembly  of  this  State  to  make  provisions  proportionate  to  its 
BDCftns  to  assist  the  National  authorities  in  restoring  the  integrity  and  strength  of  the  l/nion,  in 
ill  its  amplitude,  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  the  rights  of  all  the  States,  and  insuring  the 
permanent  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  country.  I  earnestly  recommend,  also,  that  an 
RppropriJUion  of  not  less  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  he  immediately  made  for 
the  porchmse  of  arms  and  equipments  for  the  use  of  the  volunteer  militia  of  the  State.  I  need 
Boi  remind  you  of  the  pressing  exigency  for  the  prompt  organization  and  arming  of  the  mili- 
ksry  Ibroe  of  the  State." 

$  Subsequently  Colonel  and  Judge  Advocate  on  McClellun's  staSl 
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ean  party  in  the  Senate;  in  fact  as  almost  the  ideal  of  the  old  "Silver-Gray 
Whig."^  Hitherto  he  had  voted  consistently  against  all  military  bills,  and  had 
even  avowed  his  readiness  to  surrender  the  Southern  forts  rather  than  bring  on 
A  collision.  'Now  he  felt  called  upon  to  do  the  most  painful  duty  of  hia  life. 
But  there  was  only  one  course  loft.  He  had  no  words  of  bitterness  for  party 
with  which  to  mar  the  solemnity  of  the  hour.  This  only  he  had  to  say  :  He 
could  do  nothing  else  than  stand  by  the  grand  old  flag  of  the  country,  and  stand 
by  it  to  the  end.     He  should  vote  for  the  bill.' 

Thus,  to  recur  to  the  figure  already  used,  did  the  iron  rules  of  party  disci- 
pline and  prejudice,  melting  beneath  the  white  heat  of  patriotism,  still  mark  in 
broken  outline  the  old  divisions  beneath  and  through  which  the  molten  currents 
freely  mingled.  The  bill  passed  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote;  one  Senator 
only,  Mr.  Newman,  of  Scioto  County,  voting  against  it.f 

In  the  House,  however,  party  opposition  gave  way  more  slowly.  That 
same  afternoon  the  bill  went  over  from  the  Senate,  and  an  effort  was  made  to 
suspend  the  rules,  so  as  to  put  it  upon  its  passage.  The  Democrats  demanded 
time  for  consultation.  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Woods;);  (ex-Speaker  and  Democratic  leader) 
gave  notice  that  it  could  not  be  unanimously  passed  without  time  were  given. 
For  one,  he  wanted  to  hear  from  his  constituents.  Mr.  Geo.  W.  AndrewB,||  of 
Auglaize  County,  denounced  the  excitement  on  the  subject  of  war,  here  and 
over  the  country,  as  crazy  fanaticism.  Mr.  Devore,  of  Brown  County,  'regarded 
the  interests  of  the  country,  south  of  the  Ohio  Eiver  as  well  as  north  of  it.  The 
dispatches  about  the  danger  to  Washington  were  preposterous,  and  were  mostly 
manufactured  for  evil  purposes.*  Mr.  Jessup,  of  Hamilton  County,  gave  notice 
that  if  the  majority  wanted  his  vote  they  must  wait  for  it.  And  so,  the  Repub- 
licans agreeing  to  delay  in  the  hope  of  securing  harmony,  the  bill  went  over, 
after  two  ineffectual  efforts  to  suspend  the  rules.§ 

The  next  day,  the  Democrats,  having  in  the  meantime  spent  three  hours  in 
excited  debate  in  caucus,  the  effort  to  sus2)end  the  rules  again  failed.  But  the 
leaders  earnestly  assured  the  House  that  with  another  day's  delay  there  was  a 
atrong  probability  of  the  unanimous  passage  of  the  bill.  A  dispatch  had  al- 
ready been  received  from  Scioto  County,  denouncing  Senator  Newman  for  hii 
vote  against  it  in  the  Senate,  and  it  was  said  that  his  son  was  enlisted  in  one  of 
the  companies  then  on  the  way  to  Columbus.  Mr.  Hutcheson,  of  Madison 
County,  an  extreme  States*-Right8  Democrat,  and  almost  a  secessionist,  spoke 
handsomely  in  favor  of  the  bill,  and  drew  out  hearty  applause  from  House  and 

*  Subftcquentlj  Colonel  of  one  of  the  hundred  days'  reglmenU. 

t  Under  the  terrible  pressure  of  public  condemnation,  eapeciallj  in  his  own  district,  Mr. 
Newman  shortly  afterward  asked  leave  to  change  hia  vote. 

t  Snbuequently  Colonel  of  a  three  years'  regiment,  and  Brevet  Major-General  of  vol- 
unteers. 

1 8ubi«equently  Colonel  of  the  Fifteenth  Ohio  In  the  three  monthB'  service,  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  until  .ifter  the  Clarksvillc  surrender,  of  the  Seventy-Fourth  Ohio. 

I  In  the«e  cflbrtu  twenty-five  Democrats  voted  against  suspending  the  rules,  fourteen  voted 
with  the  Republicans  for  suspension,  and  eight  were  absent  when  the  roll  was  called. 
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galleries.  Bat  delay  was  still  insisted  upon,  and  so  the  bill  went  orer  to  the 
third  day  from  the  date  of  its  introduction. 

Then  all  were  ready.  Ex-Speaker  Woods  led  off  in  a  stirring  little  speech, 
declaring  his  intention  *  to  stand  by  the  Government  in  peace  or  in  war,  right 
or  wrong.'  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Flagg,  of  Hamilton  County,  followed.  *  He  was  glad 
that  delay  had  produced  unanimity.  But  ho  had  been  of  the  number  that  had 
favored  instant  action.  He  had  done  so  because  Jefferson  Davis  had  shown  no 
hesitation  in  suspending  the  rules,  and  marching  through  first,  second,  and  third 
readings  without  waiting  to  hear  from  his  constituents.  He  had  ever  advocated 
peace,  bat  it  was  always  peace  /or  the  Union.  Now  he  was  ready  f&r  peace  for 
the  Union,  or  war  for  it,  love  for  it,  hatred  for  it,  everything  for  it."  Mr.  An- 
drews, of  Auglaise  County,  had  less  to  say  of  the  crazy  fanaticism  of  the  ex- 
citement. ^  The  act  of  South  Carolina  toward  the  Democrats  of  the  North  was 
a  crime  for  which  the  English  language  could  find  no  description.  It  had  for- 
ever severed  the  last  tie  that  bound  them  together.'  * 

Amid  such  displays  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Opposition,  the  bill  finally 
went  through,  on  the  18th  of  April,  by  an  unanimous  vote ;  ninety-nine  in  its 
favor.  It  appropriated  half  a  million  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into 
effect  any  requisition  of  the  Prc^dent  to  protect  the  National  Government ;  four 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  arms  and  equipments  for 
the  militia  of  the  State  ;  and  the  remaining  fifty  thousand  as  an  extraordinary 
contingent  fund  for  the  Governor.  The  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
were  authorized  to  borrow  the  money,  at  six  per  cent,  interest,  and  to  issue  cer- 
tificates therefor  which  should  be  free  from  State  taxation. 

Meantime  the  Senate,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Garfield,  bad  matured 
and  passed  a  bill  defining  and  providing  punishment  for  the  crime  of  treason 
against  the  State  of  Ohio.  It  declared  any  resident  of  the  State  who  gave  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  the  United  States  guilty  of  treason  against  the 
State,  to  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  at  hard  labor 
for  life.* 

"With  the  passage  of  these  bills  all  semblance  of  party  opposition  to  neces- 
sary war  measures  disappeared  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Legislature.  Mr. 
Yallandigham  visited  the  capital  and  earnestly  remonstrated  with  the  Demo- 
crats forgiving  their  sanction  to  the  war;  but  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  of  the 
crisis  could  not  be  controlled  by  party  discipline  Under  the  leadership  of  ex- 
Speaker  Woods,  a  bill  passed  exempting  the  property  of  volunteers  from  exe- 
cution  for  debt  during  their  service.  Then,  as  within  a  few  days  it  became 
evident  that  far  more  troops  were  pressing  for  acceptance  than  were  needed  to 
fill  the  President's  call  for  thirteen  regiments,  the  Legislature  acceded  to  the 
sagacious  suggestion  of  the  Governor  that  they  should  be  retained  for  the  serv- 
ice of  the  State.  The  bill  authorized  the  acceptance  of  ten  additional  regi- 
ments, provided  ^ve  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  their  paj-nient,  and  a  million 
and  a  half  more  to  be  used  in  case  of  inva.sion  of  the  State,  or  the  appearance 
of  danger  of  invasion.     Other  measures  were  adopted  looking  to  the  danger  of 

*This  bill  was  anderBtood  at  the  time  to  be  specially  aimed  at  Mr.  Yallandigham* 
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shipments  of  arms  throagh  Ohio  to  the  South ;  organizing  the  militia  of  the 
State ;  providing  suitahle  officers  for  duty  on  the  staff  of  the  Grovernor ;  requir- 
ing contracts  for  subsistence  of  the  volunteers  to  be  let  to  the  lowest  bidder; 
authorizing  the  appointment  of  additional  general  officers.  Ko  little  hostility 
toward  some  members  of  Governor  Bonnison's  staff  was  exhibited,  but  with  the 
Governor  himself  the  relations  of  the  Legislature  were  entirely  harmonious. 
In  concert  with  him  the  war  legislation  was  completed ;  and  when,  within  a 
month  aflor  the  first  note  of  alarm  from  Washington  the  General  Assembly 
adjourned,  the  State  was,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  on  a  war  footing. 

Before  the  adjournment  the  acting  Speaker  had  resigned  to  take  a  command 
in  one  of  the  regiments  starting  for  Washington ;  two  leading  Senators  had 
been  appointed  Brigadier-Generals ;  and  largo  numbers  of  the  other  members 
had,  in  one  capacity  or  another,  entered  the  service.  It  was  the  first  of  the  war 
Legislatures.  It  met  the  first  shock  ;  under  the  sudden  pressure  matured  the 
fi^pt  military  laws.  It  labored  under  difficulties  inseparable  from  so  unexpected 
a  plunge  into  duties  so  novel.  But  it  may  now  be  safely  said  that  in  patriotism, 
in  zeal  and  ability,  it  was  second  to  neither  of  its  successors,  and  that  in  the  exu- 
berance of  patriotic  sentiment  which  wiped  out  party  lines  and  united  all  in 
common  efforts  to  meet  the  sudden  danger,  it  surpassed  them  both. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  OPENING  ACTS  OF  DENNISON'S  WAR  ADMINISTRATION. 


ALTHOUGH  the  couDtiy  had  been  greatly  excited  by  the  acts  of  seces- 
Bion  by  several  States,  the  seizure  of  foi*ts,  and  the  defiance  of  the  General 
Goyernment,  there  still  lingered  in  the  minds  of  the  most  a  trust  that  in 
Bome  way  the  matter  would  be  adjusted,  and  bloodshed  would  be  avoided. 
There  was  much  war  talk  on  the  part  of  the  young  and  excitable,  but  the  influ- 
ential men  and  the  masses  were  slow  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  war.  Yet 
the  portents  still  grew  darker  and  darker  at  the  South. 

*'  Then  a  fierce,  sudden  flaah  across  the  ragged  blackness  broke, 

And  with  a  voice  that  shook  the  land  the  guns  of  Sumter  spoke; 
•  •••*•••• 

And  wheresoever  the  sumnons  came,  there  rose  an  angry  din, 
As  when,  upon  a  rocky  coast,  a  stormy  tide  sets  in."* 

Before  the  bombardment  had  ended  twenty  full  companies  were  offered  to 
the  Governor  of  Ohio  for  immediate  service.  With  the  news  of  the  surrender, 
and  the  call  of  the  President  for  volunteers,  the  excitement  became  fervidly 
intense.  Militia  officers  telegraphed  their  readiness  for  orders.  The  President 
of  Kenyon  College  tendered  his  service  in  any  capacity,  and  began  by  enlisting 
in  the  ranks.f  The  Cleveland  Grays,  the  Eover  Guards,  the  Columbus  Videttes, 
the  State  Fcncibles,  the  Governor's  Guards,  the  Dayton  Light  Guards,  the 
Guthrie  Grays — the  best  known  and  best  drilled  militia  companies  in  the  State — 
held  meetings,  unanimously  voted  to  place  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government,  and  telegraphed  to  Columbus  for  orders.  Portsmouth  announced 
a  company  ready  to  march.  Chillicothe  asked  if  she  should  send  a  company  that 
day.  Circleville  telegraphed,  offering  one  or  more  companies,  announcing  that 
they  had  two  thousand  dollars  raised  to  equip  them.  Xenia  asked  leave  to  raise  a 
battery  of  artillery  and  a  company  of  infantry.  Canton  sent  up  an  officer,  beg- 
ging the  acceptance  of  two  companies.  Lebanon  wanted  two  companies  accepted. 
Springfield  tvanted  the  same.     Lancaster  started  a  company  to  Columbus.     Cin- 

••'  War  Poems,"  by  E.  J.  Cutler:  LiUle,  Brown  &  Co.    1867. 

t  Three  months,  indeed,  before  the  fall  of  Sumter,  foreseeing  the  necessity  for  war.  President 
Andrews  had  written  the  Governor,  ofiering  his  senrioes  whenever  it  should  break  out.  He  wa4 
the  first  citizen  of  Ohio  to  make  such  tender. 
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cinnati,  Dnjton,  Cleveland  counted  their  offers  by  the  thousand.  Steedman, 
from  Toledo,  pledged  a  full  regiment  in  ten  days.  Prominent  men,  all  over  the 
State,  telegraphed  asking  what  they  could  do,  And  placing  themselves  at  the 
disposal  of  the  authorities.  The  instant,  all-devouring  blaze  of  excited  patriot- 
ism waa  as  amasing  as  it  was  unprecedented.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
among  the  first  oftcrs  were  some  from  colored  men  promising  companies,  and 
that,  in  obedience  to  the  temper  of  those  times,  they  were  refused. 

The  officer  upon  whom  the  full  pressure  of  this  sudden  avalanche  fell  had 
filled  one-half  of  his  term  as  Governor  of  the  State.  He  was  a  man  of  excel- 
lent social  connections,  of  suave,  elegant  manners,  a  master  of  deportment,  and 
a  favorite  in  polite  circles.  His  experience  in  public  affairs  had  been  llniited  to 
a  single  term  in  the  State  Senate,  and  of  military  matters  he  was,  like  most 
other  officials,  profoundly  ignorant.  Among  railroad  managers  and  bank  officers 
he  had  the  reputation  of  financial  ability,  and  of  capacity  for  controlling  large 
operations.  But  the  public  had  not  been  accustomed  to  regard  him  as  one  of 
the  leading  men  of  the  State,  or  scarcely,  indeed,  as  one  of  her  second-rates. 
Bank  and  railroad  influences,  combined  with  the  general  lack  of  formidable 
aspirants,  had  united  to  secure  him  the  nomination  for  the  Govern orahi p.  In 
the  debates  between  himself  and  his  Democratic  antagonist  before  popular  as- 
semblages, the  Ecpublicans  had  been  in  great  fears  lost  their  champion  should 
prove  unequal  to  such  a  contest,  and  greatly  delighted  and  surprised  at  the  un- 
expected power  of  his  performance.  Still  the  old  idea  of  him,  as  a  man  wholly 
frittered  away  in  polish,  was  not  entirely  dispelled.  His  inaugural  was  not 
happy.  It  was  severely  criticised  as  2)rolix,  verbose,  and  occasionally  stilted. 
One  luckless  sentence  had  fastened  itself  in  the  minds  of  his  opponents,  and  had 
been  laughed  at  over  the  State,  whenever  his  name  was  mentioned  :  **  If  at- 
tended with  success  at  the  threshold  in  dissolving  the  great  Confederacj*  and 
creating  a  small  one,  the  introduction  of  stiinding  armies  to  confront  border 
war  on  the  slave  and  free  frontiers,  and  to  push  the  scheme  of  Southern  con- 
quests, and  to  maintain  them,  and  keep  down  domestic  insurrection,  would  be 
the  succedaneum  for  the  security  conferred  by  a  common  government."  Up  to 
the  period  of  which  we  write  the  opposition  press,  and  even  influential  Repub- 
lican journals,  had  delighted  to  speak  of  Mr.  Dennison  as  *^  the  succedaneum 
Governor."  In  the  easy  duties  of  his  office  in  time  of  peace  he  had  acquitted 
himself  creditably;  but,  unfortunately  for  him  and  for  the  State,  there  was  a 
general  distrust  of  his  ability  to  sustain  the  larger  responsibilities  now  upon 
him,  and  a  general  disposition  to  judge  all  his  actions  harshly  in  advance. 

Thus  unfortunate  in  the  public  estimate  of  his  qualifications  for  the  task  ho 
was  now  essaying,  he  was  still  more  unfortunate  in  the  tools  with  which  he  had 
to  work.  Wo  have  already  seen  how  unwisely  his  distinguished  predecessor 
was  liable  to  act  in  his  selections  of  men.  But  as  Mr.  Chase  had  made  the  re- 
vival of  the  militia  ono  of  tho  features  of  his  administration,  Governor  Denni- 
son, wishing  to  continue  tho  same  work,  found  it  easiest,  and  most  consonant 
with  his  polite  ways,  to  do  it  with  tlie  same  staff; accepting  these  officers  tho 
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more  readily  as  Hi'imm  iiover  dreamt  that  they  would  have  anything  of  marked 
importance  to  do.  It  thtn-WMmboat  that  when  the  bewildering  mass  of  mil- 
itary business  was  precipitated  upon  lilai<«B  iLo  15th  of  April,  he  met  it  with  a 
staff  in  which  it  seemed  as  if  the  capacity  of  bad  isAMtMO-iMMl  been  almost  ex- 
hausted. Some  of  them  had  no  executive  ability ;  some  had  no  tact;  -mfm-mtm 
wholly  unpractical ;  they  failed  to  command  the  confidence  of  the  gathering 
volunteers,  and  at  least  two  of  them  were  the  butt  of  every  joker  and  idle  clerk 
about  the  Capitol. 

We  are  presently  to  see  what  complications  of  evil  these  circumstances 
brought  about.  ^ 

Bat  a  single  day  was  required  to  raise  the  first  two  regiments,  in  answer  to 
the  President's  call.  On  thp  next  they  arrived,  in  separate  companies,  at  Co* 
lumbus,  on  their  way,  as  it  proved,  to  Washington.  The  *^  Lancaster  Guards  " 
were  the  first  to  report  on  the  ground.  Close  behind  them  came  the  Dayton 
Light  Guards  and  the  Montgomery  Guards ;  then  swiftly  following  a  score  of 
others. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  April  the  First  and  Second  Ohio  were  or- 
ganized from  the  first  companies  that  had  thus  hurried  to  Columbus.  They 
were  mostly  made  up  of  well-known  militia  organizations,  from  leading  towns 
and  cities,  as  follows  : 

First  Ohio— Company  A,  Lancaster  Guards. 

«  "  "  B,  Lafayette  Guards  (Dayton). 

"  "  "  C,  Dayton  Light  Guards. 

"  "  *•  D,  Montgomery  Guards. 

««  "  "  E,  Cleveland  Grays. 

«  *«  »  F,  Hibernian  Guards  (Cleveland). 

«*  w  «  G,  Portsmouth  Guards. 

*«  "  "  H,  Zanesville  Guards. 

«<  «  "  I,   Mansfield  Guards. 

"  "  "  K,  Jackson  Guards  (Hamilton). 

Second  **  "  A,  Bover  Guards  (Cincinnati). 

"        "  «  B,  Columbus  Videttes. 

««        "  "  C.  Columbus  Fencibles. 

««        "  **  D,  Zouave  Guards  (Cincinnati). 

««        "  «  B,  Lafayette  Guards  (Cincinnati). 

"  "  F,  Springfield  Zouaves. 

**  **  G,  Pickaway  company. 

••        "  "  H,  Steuben ville  company. 

«*        "  "  I,   Covington  Blues  (Miami  County). 

«        "  "  K,  Pickaway  company. 

At  the  outset  the  State  Administration  fell  into  the  vicious  policy  of  per- 
mitting the  soldiers  to  elect  their  own  commanders.  Till  an  election  could  be 
held,  ox-Speaker  Edward  A.  Parrott,  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  was  as- 
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signed  for  the  First  Eegiment  as  commandunt,  and  Lewis  Wilson  (who  had  re- 
signed the  office  of  chief  of  police  in  Cincinnati,  to  enter  the  service)  for  the 
Second. 

There  were  no  arms,  uniforms,  equipments,  transportation  for  them.  Bat 
the  Government  was  importunate.  "Send  them  on  instantly,"  was  the  order 
from  Washington,  "and  we  will  equip  them  here.'*  Even  among  the  civilians, 
then  for  the  first  time  attempting  the  management  of  soldiers,  there  were  fore- 
bodings concerning  the  policy  of  starting  troops  to  defend  a  threatened  city 
without  guns  or  ammunition ;  but  with  wild  cheers  from  the  volunteers,  and 
many  a  "God  bless  you"  from  the  onlookers,  the  trains  bearing  the  unarmed 
crowd  moved  out  of  the  Columbus  depot,  long  before  dawn,  on  the  morning  of 
the  19th  of  April.  But  before  they  started,  fresh  arrivals  had  more  than  filled 
their  places  in  the  hastily -improvised  camp  in  the  woods  beyond  the  railroad 
depot,  which,  with  a  happy  thought  of  the  first  advocate  for  the  "  coercion  of 
sovereign  States,"  Governor  Dennison  had  named  Camp  Jackson. 

Already  had  begun  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  troubles  that  were  to  cloud 
the  career  of  a  faithful  and  able  administration. 

The  Commissary-General,  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Runyan,  of  Cincinnati,  had  been 
called  ^pon  to  provide  for  the  troops  as  soon  as  they  began  to  arrive.  Hurrying 
up  to  Columbus,  he  found  several  companies  there  almost  as  soon  as  himsel£ 
Where  were  they  to  be  put?  How  were  they  to  be  fed?  For  an  hour  or  two 
they  could  march  about  the  streets  with  their  martial  music,  and  for  another 
hour  or  two  they  could  be  trusted  to  stand  on  grassy  spots  about  the  Capitol  at 
a  parade  rest,  but — what  then  ?  To  this  novice,  and  to  his  associates  and  supe- 
rior, indeed,  then  clustering  about  the  Governor's  table  in  the  excited  crowd  at 
the  Executive  rooms,  the  question  was  almost  startling.  To  all  of  them,  how- 
ever, the  most  natural  suggestion  was  a  hotel ;  and  to  the  hotels  accordingly, 
our  Commissary-General  sallied  forth,  having  for  aid  Mr.  Lucien  Buttles,  of  Co- 
lumbus. These  gentlemen  found  the  Goodale  House  capable  of  accommodating 
one  company,  and  willing  to  reduce  its  charges,  in  aid  of  the  common  cause,  to 
a  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  day.  Second-class  houses  could  take  four  more  com- 
panies at  somewhat  lower  rates — some  even  as  low  as  seventy -five  cents  per  day. 
And  so  the  first-arriving  soldiers  were  quartered  at  the  hotels. 

Little  as  they  knew  about  army  life,  the  authorities  knew  enough  to  under- 
stand that  this  could  only  be  temporary.  So  next  the  Governor  instructed  the 
Commissary-General  to  see  what  he  could  do  for  the  permanent  subsistence  of 
volunteers.  He  saw;  reported,  as  the  best  he  could  do,  a  contract  with  a  Mr. 
Butler  at  fifly  cents  per  day ;  and,  on  his  recommendation,  the  contract  was 
straightway  signed.  The  contractor  found  himself  unable  to  provide  food  as 
fast  as  the  troops  came  in.  Within  a  few  days  loud  complaints  arose  about 
breakfasts  delayed  till  twelve  o'clock,  and  the  like  irregularities;  the  volun- 
teers, fresh  from  the  comforts  of  home,  and  having  little  else  to  do,  growled 
lustily ;  the  newspapers  discussed  the  grievance ;  ardent  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature presently  took  up  the  burden  of  constituents  whom  they  found  in  the 
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ranks ;  and  so,  amid  tho  enthnsiasm  of  the  people  and  the  Rtraggles  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, rose  a  hoarse  clamor  against  heartless  contractors  and  incompetent 
State  officials  who  permitted  them  to  abuse  our  gallant  (jitizen-soldiery.  Other 
coniplaints  presently  began  to  be  heard  from  Cleveland,  where  the  subsistence 
contract  had  been  given  to  O.  C.  Scoville  at  fifty  cents  per  day,  and  from  Cin- 
cinnati, where  it  had  been  given  to  H.  F.  Handy  at  sixty  cents  per  day. 

In  the  midst  of  this  came  fresh  food  for  censure.  Gi'cat  bundles  of  round 
poles  began  to  come  through  by  express  from  New  York  in  numbers  that  to  the 
uneducated  eye  seemed  absolutely  enormous,  consigned  to  the  Governor.  They 
were  tho  tent-poles  belonging  to  certain  purchases  of  tents  made  for  the  State  in 
New  York.  Uniforms  were  to  be  provided  for  the  gatbeinng  troops,  and  con- 
tracts wore  hastily  given  out  on  such  terms  as  were  offered.  Messrs.  J.  &  H. 
Miller,  of  Columbus,  were  to  furnish  four  thousand  overcoats  at  nine  dollars  and 
sixty-five  cents  apiece;  Mack  &  Brothers  and  J.  H.  Luken,  of  Cincinnati,  Eng- 
lish &  Co.,  of  Zanesville,  and  McDaniel,  of  Daj'ton,  were  each  to  furnish  one 
thousand  uniforms  (coats  and  trowsers  only),  at  sixteen  dollars — one-sixth  to  be 
delivered  weekly.  Mr.  Eobinson,  of  Cleveland,  was  to  furnish  two  thousand  at 
the  same  rates.  Stone  &  Estabrook  were  to  furnish  one  thousand  flannel  shirts 
at  one  dollar  and  a  half  a  piece.  Other  prices  were  in  proportion,  and  on  all  it 
appeared  that  large  profits  were  likely  to  accrue.  Shipments  of  arras  presently 
began  to  arrive,  and  there  wore  stories  of  large  purchases,  at  extravagant  rates, 
in  New  York.  These  several  facts  and  rumors  were  discussed  in  the  newspapers 
with  great  severity,  and  the  leading  Republican  journals  were  foremost  in  cen- 
Biiring  the  6overnor*s  subordinates,  and,  impliedly,  the  Governor  himself 

Other  sources  of  dissatisfaction  appeared.  The  Adjutant-General,  a  person  of 
considerable  and  versatile  ability,  was  an  enthusiastic  militiaman,  but,  just  then, 
not  much  of  a  soldier.  He  was  withal  so  excitable,  so  volatile,  so  destitute  of 
method,  as  to  involve  the  affairs  of  his  office  in  confusion,  and  to  bewilder  him- 
self and  those  about  him  in  the  fog  of  his  own  raising.  He  accepted  companies 
without  keeping  count  of  them  ;  telegraphed  hither  and  thither  for  companies 
to  come  immediatel}^  forward  ;'  and  soon  had  the  town  so  full  of  troops  that  his 
associates  could  scarcely  subsist  or  quarter,  and  he  could  scarcely  organize  them; 
while,  when  he  came  to  reckon  up,  he  found  he  had  far  outrun  his  limits, 
and  had  on  hand  troops  for  nearer  thirty  than  thirteen  regiments.  Then, 
when  he  attempted  to  form  his  companies  into  regimental  organizations,  he  met 
fresh  troubles.  Each  one  wanted  to  be  Company  A  of  a  new  regiment,  and  was 
able  to  prove  its  right  to  the  distinction.  The  records  of  the  office  were  too  im- 
perfect to  show  in  most  cases  definitely  which  had  been  first  accepted.  Then 
Senators  and  Representatives  must  needs  be  called  in  to  defend  the  rights  of 
their  constituents,  and  the  Governor's  room,  in  one  end  of  which  the  Adjutant- 
General  transacted  his  business,  was  for  weeks  a  scene  of  aggravating  confusion 
and  dispute. 

For  a  little  the  popular  discontent  fermented.  Then,  on  the  1st  of  May, 
the  House  of  Representatives  took  it  up.  The  general  regard  felt — in  spite  of 
bis  weakness — ^for  the  Adjutant-General,   spared  him.     But   a  resolution  wa« 
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introduced,  declaring  it  to  be  the  senBe  of  the  House  that  the  Quartermaster- 
General  and  Commissary-General  were  unfit  for  their  places,  and  appointing  a 
committee  to  wait  upon  the  Governor  and  request  their  removal.  Efforts  were 
made  to  couple  with  this  an  indorsement  of  the  Governor  himself,  but  the 
House  refused.  One  prominent  Eepublican  declared  that  he  Jwped  the  Gover- 
nor was  not  to  blame,  but  he  *was  n*t  bound  to  say  grace  before  mentioning  his 
name  and  return  thanks  afterward  for  the  privilege ;  he  wanted  those  men 
turned  out,  and  he  wanted  the  Governor  to  know  it;  and  he  wasn't  disposed 
to  mince  many  words  over  the  matter.'  A  similar  strain  was  adopted  by  others, 
and  the  resolution  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  sixty-one  to  twenty-four. 

The  Governor  assured  the  committee  that  all  the  subsistence  contracts  would 
be  virtually  annulled  by  the  removal  of  the  troops  to  other  camps  within  the 
next  forty-eight  hours;  but  knowing  better  than  they  the  injustice  of  a  portion 
of  the  clamor,  he  gave  no  indication  of  an  immediate  purpose  to  remove  the 
obnoxious  officers. 

He  kept  his  promise  by  the  speedy  selection  of  a  site  for  a  large  camp  near 
Miamiville,  on  the  Little  Miami  Kaih*oad,  in  the  south-western  corner  of  the 
State,  where  the  main  portion  of  the  force  should  rendezvous,  and  where  it 
would  be  at  hand  for  any  danger  threatening  Cincinnati.  But  here  again  his 
evil  genius  followed  him.  The  land  was  leased  at  high  rates,  and  the  expendi- 
ture was  speedily  criticised  in  the  leading  newspapers  as  extravagant. 

The  dissatisfaction  thus  engendered  whs  soon  increased  by  the  reports  com- 
ing back  from  the  First  and  Second  KegimQUts,  The^-  had  failed  to  get  through 
to  Washington,  had  been  stopped  fii*st  at  Harrisburg  and  then  at  Philadelphia, 
had  encountered  some  hardships  for  want  of  proper  equipment,  and  great  delays 
in  getting  their  uniforms  and  arms,  and  had  complaints  then  to  make  as  to  the 
quality'  of  both.  In  the  absence  of  officei*s — their  election  not  having  been  held 
when  they  started  from  Columbus — the  Governor  had  placed  them  under  the 
command  of  Mr.  George  W.  McCook,  a  Democratic  politician  of  pi-ominence, 
whom  he  constituted  his  own  personal  agent.  Under  his  supervision  all  the 
arrangements  had  been  made,  and  for  his  selection  also  the  Governor  was 
fiercely  assailed.  The  newspapers  took  up  the  complaints  of  the  soldiers;  and 
the  people  of  the  State  were  soon  made  to  believe  that  the  sons  they  had  hur- 
riedly sent  out  in  their  eager  zeal  to  save  the  National  Capital  were  suffering 
from  tlie  neglect  of  the  State  authorities,  and  the  indifference  or  cruelty  of 
those  placed  over  them. 

We  can  now  see  how  wickedly  unjust  the  most  of  this  profuse  and  varied 
censure  was. 

In  sending  the  first  volunteers  to  hotels  on  the  day  of  their  arrival,  the 
Governor  resorted  to  almost  the  only  instant  relief  attainable.  And  besides 
there  was  a  feeling  then  that  nothing  was  too  good  for  our  soldiers,  which  would 
have  ai'uused  greater  complaint  had  he  done  anything  else.  In  awarding  the 
fifty  and  sixty  cents  per  day  contracts  for  subsistence,  he  certainl}'  expended 
more  than  was  needful.  But  he  acted  on  the  avowed  belief  that  it  would  not 
do  to  bring  the  volunteci'S  down  at  the  very  start  to  army  rations,  in  which  ha 
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was  probablj  right  And  while  the  price  paid  was  large,  and  many  men  might 
haTe  been  found  who  would  have  furnished  the  same  provisions  for  less,  yet  the 
demand  was  immediate,  and  on  the  instant  they  were  not  found.  Furthermore, 
arrangements  can  not  bo  made  in  a  small  place  like  Columbus  (where  the  rates 
were  first  established)  in  a  day  for  comfortably  subsisting  several  thousand 
men,  and  for  the  extra  exertions  required,  it  was  quite  natural  that  an  extra 
charge  should  be  made.  Within  two  weeks  the  whole  cause  of  complaint  was 
removed ;  and  under  the  authorities  at  the  new  camps,  the  troops  were  fed  at 
an  average  expense  of  less  than  one-third  of  the  Columbus  contract.  The  com- 
plaints against  the  operations  in  the  Quartermaster's  Department  proceeded 
upon  the  same  theory  of  expecting  the  very  best  results  attainable  with  long 
practice  and  abundant  leisure  to  bo  secured  on  the  instant  by  the  new  machin- 
ery. The  sending  of  an  agent  of  the  Governor  with  the  Fii*st  and  Second  Reg- 
iments to  the  field  to  see  that  their  wants  were  supplied,  might,  under  the  in- 
structions of  the  General  Government,  have  been  omitted,  but  it  was  a  wise  and 
prudent  precaution.  The  selection  of  Mr.  McCook  was  one  of  many  similar 
acts  by  which,  adroitly  siezing  upon  any  prominent  I>emocrat  who  could  be 
used,  the  Governor,  seeing  plainly  that  the  war  must  be  a  war  of  the  people 
and  not  of  one  party,  sought  to  commit  the  Democratic  organization  also  to  ita 
support. 

But  the  public  mind  was  not  in  a  state  to  look  for  or  to  comprehend  these 
motives  for  the  Governor's  actions.  We  have  seen  that  thew  was  already  a  pre- 
disposition to  question  his  competency  for  the  weighty  tasks  now  upon  him, 
and  to  judge  him  harshly.  Each  complaint,  however  groundless,  served,  in  the 
feverish  excitement  of  the  hour,  to  heighten  this  tendency. 

From  the  day  on  which  the  President  made  his  call  for  volunteers,  the  Gov- 
ernor had  felt  the  want  of  experienced  militaiy  men  about  him.  Personally  he 
knew  nothing  of  military  matters — could  scarcely  tell  the  field  officers  of  a 
regiment.  Nearly  all  men  then  in  public  life  were  in  the  same  condition.  He 
had  about  him  a  stafi*  that  knew  something  of  militia  but  nothing  of  war.  The 
best  of  them  was  the  Adjutant-General,  of  whom  we  have  spoken.  He  had  at- 
tended a  military  school,  had  made- some  military  translations  from  the  French, 
and  had  prepared  a  militia  manual. 

From  the  outset,  therefore,  the  Governor  longed  for  some  approved  army 
officer,  to  whom  he  might  turn  over  the  matters  of  military'  detail  with  which 
ho  was  oppressed.  The  first  Ohio  officer  to  offer  his  services  was  a  young  engi- 
neer— afterward  to  hold  no  mean  rank  in  the  greatest  of  the  Western  armies — 
Lieutenant  O.  M.  Poe.  But  he  was  at  the  Capitol  only  for  a  few  days  on  a  teni- 
poniry  leave  of  absence.  The  Governor  telegraphed  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
asking  that  he  be  detailed  for  service  at  Columbus,  in  the  organization  of  troops. 
He  asked  also  that  Lieutenant  Wm.  B.  Hazen,  then  a  young  Ohio  officer  of 
infantry,  reputed  to  possess  some  ability,  should  be  detailed  for  similar  service. 
The  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Cameron,  returned  a  pert  reply.  He  had  no  time> 
he  said,  to  be  detailing  Lieutenants  1 
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But  by  this  time  the  Governor  had  learned  that  he  was  to  have  the  power 
of  appointing  Generals  for  the  troops  he  was  raising.  Instantly  his  mind  ro» 
verted  to  the  oflficer  of  whose  standing  in  the  army  ho  knew  the  most — Irvin 
McDowell,  of  the  staff  of  Licutenant-Goneral  Scott.  Ho  did  not  yet  know  what 
rank  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Ohio  contingent  would  enjoy,  but  whatever 
it  should  be,  he  almost  determined  to  bestow  it  upon  McDowell. 

Already,  however,  some  Cincinnatians,  who  know  there  was  a  General  to 
appoint,  had  decided  to  press  a  candidate  of  their  own.  Mr.  Larz  Anderson,  Hon. 
Wm.  S.  Groesbeck,  and  other  influential  gentlemen,  united  in  a  recommendation 
of  one  Captain  McClellan,  then  an  officer  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Eailroad. 
The  Governor  remembered  him  as  a  young  man  whom  he  had  met  at  a  rail- 
road convention  a  year  or  two  before.  He  had  paid  but  little  attention  to  him, 
and  should  scarcely  have  remembered  the  name  but  for  the  enthusiastic  praises 
of  a  Mr.  Clark,  who  was  in  attendance.  This  gentleman  had  assured  Mr.  Den- 
nison  that  Captain  McClellan  was  a  man  of  remarkable  ability,  and  had  taken 
the  pains,  on  returning  home,  to  send  him  McClellan's  Report  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  European  Armies. 

All  this  came  back  now  into  the  Gov^ernor's  memory,  as  he  listened  to  the 
praises  of  the  young  railroad  officer,  from  the  personal  friends  who  huri'ied  to 
Columbus  to  urge  his  appointment.  Ho  hunted  up  the  old  report,  sent  him  a 
year  or  two  before,  and  looked  through  it.  Finally  he  began  to  think  that  the 
man  who  understood  the  organization  of  armies  so  well  would  be  very  valuable 
in  his  office,  to  take  charge  of  the  organization  of  the  Ohio  army.  Still,  not 
quite  willing  to  abandon  McDowell,  he  determined  to  have  a  look  at  his  rival. 
Accordingly  he  wrote  to  Captain  McClellan,  asking  him  to  come  up  to  Colum- 
bus and  give  the  benefit  of  his  advice  about  the  fortifications  then  thought  by 
the  alarmed  citizens  of  Cincinnati  to  be  necessary  to  protect  them  from  the  hos^ 
tile  Kentuckians.  The  Captain  replied  that  he  was  unable  to  come;  but 
that  he  would  send  in  his  stead  Captain  Pope,  of  the  regular  army,  who 
happened  then  to  be  in  the  city,  and  whose  judgment  about  such  matters  wa« 
excellent. 

Captain  Pope  came,  but  the  Governor  was  not  favorably  impressed  with  him. 
He  recommended  the  purchase  of  a  considerable  number  of  huge  Columbiads, 
to  be  mounted,  it  would  seem,  on  Walnut  Hills,  since  it  was  then  the  policy  to 
hold  sacred  from  the  tread  of  United  States  troops  the  soil  of  Kentucky.  In 
the  fullness  of  his  desire  to  do  whatever  was  needed,  the  Governor,  though 
with  some  misgivings,  actually  signed  the  order,  and  the  Columbiads  were 
procured. 

The  friends  of  McClellan  continued  their  urgency,  and,  at  last,  under  the 
high -pressure  system  which  the  enthusiasm  and  the  emergency  had  created, 
Governor  Dennison  hastily  wrote  a  second  time,  asking  the  young  army  officer, 
whom  by  this  time  he  was  beginning  to  believe  almost  an  absolute  authority  on 
military  matters,  to  come  up  to  the  Capitol  for  consultation.  Judging  that  by 
this  time  the  efforts  of  his  friends  must  have  paved  the  way  for  him,  McClellan 
came.     The  Governor,  favorably  disposed  already,  was  greatly  pleased  with  hia 
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ippearance  and  demeanor.  He  reflected  that  McClellan  seemed  to  have  more 
repatation  than  McDowell,  and  that  his  appointment  would  be  likely  to  have 
more  prestige  and  exert  a  better  influence  over  the  gathering  volunteers ;  and  so, 
It  length,  he  appointed  him  a  Major-General  of  the  Ohio  militia,  to  command 
the  forces  called  into  the  field ;  and  sent  a  note  to  McDowell,  regretting  that 
^Ircamstances  seemed  to  require  the  retraction  of  the  implied  pi*omise  that  he 
ihonld  receive  the  place.* 

Governor  Dennison's  expectation  now  was  that  McClellan  would  remain  in 
Crolnmbns,  and  relieve  him  of  the  burdens  of  military  administration.  In  this, 
bowever,  he  was  disappointed  from  the  outset.  The  new  Major-General  re- 
mained perhaps  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  gave  some  little  advice  to  the  legislative 
committees  concerning  some  of  the  military  legislation  they  had  in  hand.  £ut 
meantime  he  had  opened  a  correspondence  with  the  War  Department,  and  it 
presently  appeared  that  he  was  about  to  be  elevated  to  a  wider  command. 

Before  this,  however,  he  had,  only  two  days  after  his  appointment,  ap- 
proached the  Governor  with  a  private  dispatch  from  Gt)vernor  Curtin,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  oflbred  him  the  command  of  the  troops  of  his  native  State. 
This,  he  said,  had  it  come  two  days  earlier,  he  would  have  accepted.  If  the 
Governor  now  chose,  in  view  of  this  fkct,  to  renew  his  offer  to  McDowell,  he 
CMcClellan)  would  gladly  get  out  of  the  way,  and  go  on  to  Pennsylvania.  Den- 
aison  promptly  declined.  General  confidence,  he  said,  seemed  to  have  been  ex- 
cited by  his  appointment,  and  he  would  not  unsettle  it  by  any  change.  McGlel- 
lan  accordingly  wrote  his  reply :  "  Before  I  heard  you  wanted  me  in  any 
position  I  had  accepted  the  command  of  the  Ohio  forces.  They  need  my  serv- 
ices, and  I  am  bound  in  honor  to  stand  by  them.'' 

Presently  came  news  that  three  years*  troops  were  to  be  called  out,  and 
that  their  Generals  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  President.  Straightway  Den- 
nison  determined  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  three  years'  appointment  for  the 
new  Major-Gencral  of  his  making.  On  the  11th  of  May  he  telegraphed  to  Sec- 
retary Chase  :  "  Can  McClellan  got  a  commission  for  three  years  at  once,  so  as 
to  make  him  tank  over  all  others,  and  make  sure  of  his  holding  the  chief  com- 
mand here?  Ohio  must  lead  throughout  the  war."  No  immediate  reply  came. 
But  on  the  14th  of  May,  while  the  Governor  was  in  Cincinnati,  on  a  hasty  trip 
to  look  after  the  requirements  of  the  southern  border,  a  dispatch  was  handed  him 
from  Mr.  Chase :  "  We  have  to-day  had  McClellan  appointed  a  Major-General 
in  the  regular  army."  He  was  in  a  room  with  McClellan,  Marcy,  and  others, 
and  he  immediately  handed  over  the  dispatch  to  the  one  whom  it  most  con- 
cerned. Governor  Dennison  has  since  described  the  utter  amazement  that  over- 
spread the  face  of  the  young  officer,  and  the  difficulty  with  which  he  could  be 
persuaded  that  so  overpowering  an  honor  had  really  been  conferred  upon  him. 
His  father-in-law  and  chief  of  staff,  Major  Marcy,  was  equally  incredulous;  and 
the  next  day  the  Governor  had  even  to  produce  the  dispatch  again,  befbre  Mrs. 
McClellan  could  satisfy  herself  that  her  husband  had  been  so  suddenly  raised 
so  high.    They  all  seemed  to  imagine  that  it  must  be  some  inexplicable  mis- 
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take,  and  that  the  Washington  authorities  could  really  intend  nothing  of  the 
kind.* 

Meanwhile,  having  given  the  chief  command  to  a  regular  officer,  who 
seemed  to  be  thus  highly  appreciated  by  the  army  authorities  at  Washington, 
Governor  Dennison  next  looked  about  him  for  influential  and  energetic  men, 
anxious  to  enter  the  war,  on  whom  he  could  confer  the  three  Brigadier-General- 
ships. Newton  Schleich,  of  Fairfield  County,  then  the  Democratic  leader  in  the 
State  Senate,  whs  the  first  selected ;  J.  H.  Bates,  of  Cincinnati,  an  officer  of  the 
old  militia,  was  the  second;  and  J.  D.  Cox,  one  of  the  Eepublican  leaders  in  the 
Senate,  and  a  gentleman  who  had  already  made  himself  of  great  use  in  the  Gov- 
ernor's office  in  aiding  the  transaction  of  business,  was  the  third. 

Even  these  appointments,  in  the  temper  to  which  the  public  mind  was  now 
brought,  became  subjects  of  complaint.  The  most  absurd  was  the  charge  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  a  leading  Democratic  newspaper  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State,  which  denounced  the  Governor  for  the  gross  partisanship  of  his 
appointments,  and  particularly  foij  the  "promotion  of  Schleich,  a  Republican 
greenhorn,  to  the  high  rank  of  Brigadier-General ! "     So  easy  was  it  by  this 

*  It  is  scarcely  necessary  (since  it  is  substantially  intimated  in  the  text)  to  add  that  in  the 
above  I  have  followed  Governor  Dennison's  personal  statements  as  to  the  circumstances  attend* 
ing  the  rapid  promotion  of  General  McCIclIan.  Stories  have  been  widely  circulated  to  the  effect 
that  the  original  appointment  as  Major-Genernl  of  Ohio  militia  was  procured  by  the  accidental 
discovery  that  Curtin  intended  to  ofier  a  similar  position  in  Pennsylvania,  and  even  that  this  dit* 
patch  was  itself  a  forgery.  From  the  numerous  versions  set  afloat,  I  take  this  one,  from  the  Bos- 
ton Commonwealth,  because  it  happens  to  be  authenticated  by  the  iuLtiads  of  Rev.  D.  A. 
Wasson: 

"McClellan  was  an  officer  of  the  Ohio  and  ^lississippi  Railroad.  He  managed  matters  so 
miserably  as  greatly  to  embarrass  the  principal  roads  connecting  with  tliat  of  which  he  had 
charge.  To  get  rid  of  him  became,  therefore,  an  important  desideratum  with  those  most  oon- 
cerned  in  these  roads. 

**  When  the  war  broke  out  there  was  a  meeting  between  three  of  the  persons  thus  interested. 
Two  of  them  said :  'Now  is  our  time.  McClellnn  is  a  military  man  ;  let  us  get  him  ati  appoint- 
ment to  the  command  of  our  State  troops.  He  will  do  good  service  there,  and  we  shall  be  rid 
of  an  ugly  incumbrance.'  The  third  demurred.  '  I  don't  know  about  that/  he  ssiid.  '  McClel* 
Ian  has  g^vcn  no  evidence  of  ability  as  a  man  of  businesH ;  and  I  see  no  reason  to  think  that  he 
would  do  better  as  a  General.  It  would  hardly  be  patriotic  to  take  a  load  from  our  own  shoul- 
ders and  place  it  on  those  of  the  nation.'  '  But  he  has  been  trained  to  the  art  of  war/  urged  the 
others  ;  *if  he  is  not  good  for  that,  what  is  he  good  for?'  The  objector  refused  to  be  convinced, 
but  the  others  made  haste  to  carry  their  project  into  effect.  A  petition  was  accordingly  sent  to 
Governor  Dennison,  praying  him  to  bestow  command  on  this  blocker  of  business — who  rose  from 
bed,  it  was  said,  at  eleven  in  the  morning.  Governor  DenniHon  hesitated.  While  he  was  con- 
sidering the  matter,  a  telegram,  signed  by  Governor  Curtin,  came  from  Philadelphia,  containing 
a  request  to  McCleilan  to  take  command  of  tlie  Pennsylvania  troops.  This  indication  that  he 
was  desired  abroad  decided  the  Governor  toemploy  him  at  home.     He  was  appointed  accordingly. 

**  The  Philadelphia  telegram,  which  secured  him  his  place,  was  afterward  discovered  to  be 
bogus — concocted  in  Cincinnati  for  the  purpose  which  it  served  !  *' 

So  far  at  least  as  this  refers  to  any  influence  from  Philadelphia,  by  means  either  of  genuine 
or  forged  dispatches,  tending  to  impel  Governor  Dennison  to  the  appointment,  the  story  is  erro- 
neous. The  appointment  was  made  before  Governor  Curtin's  dispatch  was  heard  ot  As  the 
matter  was  once  thought  of  much  importance,  and  as  the  appointment  certainly  did  exercise  a 
large  and  long-continued  influence  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  war,  it  is  well  enough  that  the  ezaoC 
facts  should  be  recorded. 
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time  to  find  canses  for  denouncing  the  Governor,  and  so  little  care  did  influen- 
tial men  take  to  see  whether  there  was  the  slightest  basis  for  their  charges. 

Hepublicans,  on  the  other  hand,  were  disposed  to  complain  that  the  Demo- 
crats received  more  than  their  share  of  the  high  promotions.  McClellan  was  a 
Democrat,  and  so  was  Schleich,  and,  in  fact,  but  one  Republican  had  been  ap- 
pointed, out  of  the  four  general  officers  assigned  to  the  State. 

What  it  now  remains  to  us  to  tell  of  the  first  War  Administration  of  Ohio, 
constitutes  the  highest  claim  of  the  maligned  Governor  to  the  regard  and  grati- 
tude of  his  State  and  of  the  country.  To  a  man  of  his  sensitive « temper  and 
special  desire  for  the  good  opinion  of  others,  the  unjust  and  measureless  abuse 
to  which  his  earnest  efforts  had  subjected  him  were  agonizing.  But  he  suf- 
fered no  sign  to  escape  him,  and  with  a  single-hearted  devotion,  and  an  ability 
for  which  the  State  had  not  credited  him,  he  proceeded  to  the  measures  most 
necessary  in  the  crisis. 

First  of  all,  the  loan  authorized  by  the  Million  War  Bill  was  to  be  placed, 
for  without  money  the  State  could  do  nothing.  The  Common  Council  of  Cin- 
cinnati offered  to  take  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  it,  and  backed  its  offer  by  for- 
warding the  money.  The  State  Bank,  full  of  confidence  in  its  old  officer,  now 
at  the  head  of  the  Administration,  was  entirely  willing  to  take  the  rest;  the 
Common  Council  of  Columbus  was  willing  to  take  a  hundred  thousand  dollars; 
and  offers  speedily  came  in  for  smaller  amounts  from  other  quarters.  The  Gov* 
emor  was  anxious,  however,  that  a  general  opportunity  should  be  given  to  pa- 
triotic citizens  throughout  the  State.  He,  therefore,  discouraged  somewhat  the 
large  subscribers,  and  soon  had  the  loan  favorably  placed. 

Next  after  money  came  the  demand  for  arms.  For  its  twenty-three  regi- 
ments already  raised,  the  State  of  Ohio  had  only  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
eighty-four  muskets  and  rifles  of  all  calibers  and  one  hundred  and  flfly  Babers. 
The  Governor  of  Illinois  had  on  hands  a  considerable  number,  of  which  Denni- 
son  heard.  He  at  once  resolved  to  procure  them.  Senator  Garfield  was  at  hand, 
ready  and  willing  for  any  work  to  which  ho  might  be  asBigned.  Duly  armed 
with  a  requisition  from  the  proper  authorities,  he  was  dispatched  to  the  Illinois 
Capital.  He  succeeded  in  securing  five  thousand  muskets,  and  shipped  them 
straightway  to  Columbus.  At  the  same  time — for  the  Governor,  in  the  midst  of 
the  popular  abuse,  had  already  begun  to  display  a  capacity  for  broad  and  states- 
manlike views — he  was  instructed  to  lay  before  the  Illinois  Executive  a  sugges- 
tion as  to  the  propriety  of  uniting  the  Illinois  troops  and  all  others  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  under  the  Ohio  Major-Gen eral.  Glad  to  hear  of  an  officer 
anywhere  who  knew  anything  about  war,  they  joyfully  consented,  and  so  Mc- 
Clellan *s  department  was,  with  their  full  approval,  presently  extended  from 
West  Yirginia  to  the  Mississippi. 

Pive  thousand  arms,  however,  were  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  and  accoutre- 
ments were  almost  wholly  wanting.  The  supply  in  the  entire  country  was  quite 
limited;  even  in  Europe  there  were  not  enough  immediately  accessible  to  tneot 
the  sudden  demand ;  and  it  was  evident  that  the  first  and  most  energetic  in  the 
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market  would  be  the  first  to  secui'e  arms  for  their  soldiers.  Governor  BennisoQ 
accordingly  selected  Judge-Advocate-General  Wolcott  of  his  staff,*  a  gentleman 
of  fine  ability  and  of  supposed  business  capacity,  to  proceed  forthwith  to  New 
York  as  his  agent  for  the  purchase  of  arms.  It  was  under  his  management  that 
the  hnsty  shipment  of  tent-poles  had  been  made,  on  which  was  based  one  of 
the  earliest  complaints  against  the  State  Administration.  He  secured  at  once, 
on  terms  as  favorable  as  could  then  be  obtained,  about  five  thousand  muskets, 
with  equipments,  knapsacks,  canteens,  etc.,  to  correspond.  Meeting  the  agent 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  just  as  he  was  about  to  sail  for  England  to  pur- 
chase arms,  h^  commissioned  him  to  purchase  there  for  Ohio  a  hundred  thou- 
thdusand  dollars'  worth  of  Enfield  rifies.  Subsequently,  Mr.  Wolcott  secured 
authority  from  the  Ordnance  office  of  the  War  Department  to  purchase  directly 
on  the  account  of  the  United  States  such  arms  and  accoutrements  as  were 
needed  for  Ohio  troops ;  and  the  energy  and  personal  supervision  which  the  Gov- 
ernor was  thus  able  to  secure  in  the  transaction  of  the  Government  business  for 
his  State,  wont  largely  to  aid  the  rapid  arming  and  equipment  of  the  Ohio 
troops.  Before  this,  however,  by  the  aid  of  another  agent.  General  Wool  had 
been  prevailed  upon  to  order  ten  thousand  muskets  through  to  Columbus,  and 
tbo  first  needs  were  thus  supplied.f 

Next,  so  soon  as  the  first  rush  of  volunteers  gave  him  time  to  look  about 
him,  ho  prepared  to  reorganize  his  staff  by  the  selection  of  men  better  fitted  for 
its  duties  on  a  war  establishment.  The  confusion  in  the  Adjutant- General's 
office,  and  the  enormous  labors  actually  devolving  upon  that  overworked  officer, 
first  directed  attention  to  the  task  of  securing  an  able  Assistant  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral. With  this  view  ho  offered  the  place  to  Mr.  Samuel  Craighead,  of  Da^^ton. 
That  gentleman  visited  Columbus,  looked  at  the  workings  of  the  office  and  de- 
clined. Mr.  C.  P.  Buckingham,  a  citizen  of  the  State,  of  high  position,  a  grad- 
uate of  West  Point,  and  a  gentleman  of  calm,  methodical  habits  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  business,  was  then  obtained.  Next  Colonel  Charles  Whit- 
tlesly,  another  old  army  officer,  was  given  to  the  luckless  Quartermaster-General 
as  an  assistant.  A  few  days  later  the  Commissary -Gen  oral  was  displaced,  and 
the  new  Assistant  Adjutant-General  was  assigned  to  his  duties,  while  Lieutenant 
J.  W.  Sill  took  the  place  thus  vacated  under  the  Adjutant-General.  Lieutenant 
William  S.  Rosecrans — a  name  soon  to  become  notable  in  the  history  of  the 
war — was  made  Chief  Engineer. 

By  this  time  the  attitude  of  Kentucky  had  become  a  source  of  alarm  along 

*  Subsequently,  and  till  hiii  lamented  death,  AmiRtant  Secretary  of  War. 

tin  this,  and  in  all  the  other  operations  in  the  same  crowded  season,  one  of  the  most  grati- 
fying features  was  the  earnest  anxiety  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  to  be  of  service,  any  way  or 
anywhere,  to  the  State.  Foremost  among  them  was  the  Hon.  Noah  H.  Swayne  (now  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Statea),  who  repeatedly  visited  Washington  at  the  Governor's 
reqnest,  on  business  for  the  State— permitting  the  authorities  to  make  no  remuneration  for  his 
labors  save  the  payment  of  his  traveling  expenses.  Not  less  zealous  were  the  Hon.  A.  F.  Perry, 
of  Cincinnati,  Hon.  J.  R.  Swan,  of  Columbus,  Mr.  Ball,  of  Zancsville,  and  such  members  of  th« 
liegislature  as  Garfield,  Cox,  and  Flagg. 
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the  border,  and  of  grave  apprehension  with  all.  Her  Governor  had  refused, 
with  insalt,  the  call  of  the  President  for  troops.  Her  most  influential  newspa- 
per had  professed  itself  "struck  with  mingled  amazement  and  indignation  "  at 
the  audacity  of  such  a  call ;  declared  the  policy  of  the  Administration  to  "de- 
serve the  unqualified  condemnation  of  every  American  citizen ; "  and  called 
upon  the  people  to  "  take  him  and  his  Administration  into  their  own  hands." 
A  State  guard  had  been  organized,  which  speedily  became  a  convenient  drill 
and  recruit  agency  for  the  Confederate  armies.  And  finally,  on  the  20th  of 
May,  Governor  Magoffin  had  risen  to  the  height  of  folly  and  treason  involved  in 
a  proclamation,  whereof  this  is  the  substance :  • 

**  Now,  therefore,  I  herebj  notifj  and  warn  all  other  States,  separate  or  united,  and  espe- 
dallj  the  United  States  and  Confederate  States,  that  I  solemnly  forbid  anj  movement  upon  Ken- 
tockj  soil,  or  occupation  of  any  part,  post,  or  place  therein  for  any  purpose  whatever,  until 
aathoriied  by  inyitation  or  permission  of  the  legislative  and  executive  authorities.  I  especially 
fi>rhid  all  dtiaenfl  of  Kentucky,  whether  incorporated  in  the  State  guard  or  otherwise,  making 
any  hostile  demonstrations  against  any  of  the  aforesaid  authorities ;  to  be  obedient  to  the  ordeni 
of  the  lawful  authorities;  to  remain  quietly  and  pe^iceably  at  home,  when  off  military  duty ;  to 
refraiD  from  all  words  and  acts  likely  to  provoke  a  collision,  and  so  otherwise  conduct  them- 
•dvee  that  the  deplorable  calamity  of  invasion  may  be  averted ;  but,  meanwhile,  make  prompt 
and  efficient  preparations  to  assume  the  paramount  and  supreme  law  of  self-defense,  and  strictly 
of  self-defense  alone." 

Before  the  issue  of  this  open  proclamation  of  treason — indeed  in  the  very 
first  throbs  of  the  excitement  following  the  President's  call  for  troops  and  Ken- 
tucky's refusal — Governor  Dennison,  alarmed  lest  the  border  should  become  the 
theater  of  hostilities,  sent  a  gentleman  to  confer  with  Governor  Magoffin,  and 
to  attempt  to  commit  him  to  a  friendly  policy.  He  was  politic  and  sagacious  in 
the  selection  of  his  agent.  Judge  Thomas  M.  Key,  of  the  State  Senate,  was  an 
able,  earnest,  and  patriotic  Democrat,  and  it  was  then  the  policy  to  employ  in 
as  prominent  positions  as  possible  every  member  of  that  party  who  could  be 
secured.  Moreover,  he  was  a  Kentuckian  by  birth,  and  like  most  natives  of  that 
State,  be  cherished  a  lively  regard  for  her  honor  and  her  interest  still.  He 
was,  therefore,  likely  to  be  all  the  more  acceptable  as  a  messenger  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  his  adoption  to  the  Governor  of  that  of  his  birth  *  Judge 
Key  was  accordingly  sent  to  Kentucky,  with  a  letter  accrediting  him  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Governor  of  Ohio,  charged  to  express  "  the  kindly  and  neigh- 
borly feeling  "  of  the  people  of  Ohio ;  and  the  earnest  wish  of  the  Governor 
that  ''the  same  complete  devotion  to  the  Constitution  and  Union  of  the  United 
States  should  animate  the  action  of  both ;  '*  as  well  as  "  to  confer  freely  in  regard 
to  the  condition  of  the  people  upon  the  common  border,  and  the  proper  means 
for  removing  all  apprehensions  of  strife  between  them.'* 

What  view  Judge  Key  then  took  of  the  position  of  the  Governor  of  Ken- 
tucky may  be  inferred  from  the  dispatch  to  Governor  Dennison,  in  which  he 
made  his  first  report : 

*It  should  be  added  that  the  selection  of  Judge  Key  was  warmly  sanctioned  by  Senator  J. 
D.  Cos,  who  was  actiyely  occupied  in  the  aid  of  the  Governor,  and  whose  counsels  had  already 
become  potent. 
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"  Interview  long,  free,  and  Batis&ctorj.  Expresses  purposes  and  policj  friendlj  and  pin- 
dent.  Anxious  for  instant  communication  between  Executives  upon  aggression  by  citizens  of 
either  State.    Kentucky  arming  for  defense  and  neutrality.'' 

In  his  subsequent  more  extended  report,  Judge  Key  added  that  Governor 
Magoffin  had  dwelt  particularly  upon  ^^his  firm  purpose  to  permit  nothing  to  be 
done  that  could  be  viewed  as  menacing  the  city  of  Cincinnati/'  a  point  thoR 
calculated  greatly  to  ease  the  excited  apprehensions  of  that  metropolis.* 

It  was  on  the  28th  of  April  that  Judge  Key  reported  his  free  and  satisfac- 
tory interview,  with  the  assurance  of  the  friendly  and  prudent  purposes  of  the 
Governor  of  Kentucky.  On  the  20th  of  May  that  officer  issued  the  proolami^ 
tion  above  quoted. 

Four  days  later,  on  the  suggestion  and  at  the  earnest  request  of  Governor 
Pennison,  the  Governors  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio  met  at  Indianapolis,  in 
conference,  on  the  occasion  of  McClellan's  review  of  the  Indiana  troops.  In 
this  conference  Governor  Dennison  dwelt  upon  the  position  of  defiance  which 
Kentucky  had  assumed,  and  the  essential  service  she  was  rendering  the  Confed- 
eracy. He  urged  the  policy  of  seizing  the  prominent  points  in  Kentucky,  XiOU- 
iaville,  Columbus,  Paducah,  Covington,  Newport,  and  the  railroads  leading  there- 
from. Do  this,  said  ho,  and  we  at  once  remove  the  possibility  of  war  from  our 
own  borders,  stop  the  recruiting  of  Confederate  troops  in  Kentucky,  prevent 
the  possibility  of  the  State  being  betrayed  into  the  Confederacy,  and  greatly  aid 
and  strengthen  our  friends  in  Tennessee.  To  secure  the  action  of  the  Govem- 
ment  on  this  suggestion,  he  wanted  it  indorsed  by  the  Governors  of  the  three 
great  loyal  States  lying  north  of  the  border.  Governors  Yates  and  Mortoi 
promptly  fell  in  with  the  idea;  Senator  Trumbull,  who  was  present,  reduced  ii 
to  writing  in  the  form  of  a  memorial  to  the  Government;  the  three  Governors 
signed  it,  and  Yates  and  Trumbull  went  on  to  Washington  to  present  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  change  in  the  subsequent  course  of  the 
war  which  the  adoption  of  this  wise  suggestion  would  have  insured.  The 
treachery  of  Buckner  would  have  been  either  hindered  or  neutralized ;  the  for- 
tification of  Columbus  and  Bowling  Green  would  have  been  prevented ;  Ten- 
nessee, afler  a  majority  of  sixty-seven  thousand  against  sece&sion  in  March, 
could  scarcely  have  been  crowded  out  of  the  Union,  in  the  ensuing  June,  by  the 
pressure  of  Bebel  sentiment  from  all  quarters.  But  it  was  not  till  the  6th  of 
September  that  Grant,  acting  on  the  policy  originated  and  urged  by  Governor 
Dcnnison  in  May,  crossed  over  into  Kentucky  and  seized  Paducah  and  Smith- 
land.  By  that  time  the  opportunity  was  lost.  Columbus  was  strongly  garri- 
soned, Buckner  had  consummated  his  treason,  Bowling  Green  was  fortified,  Ten- 
nessee was  gone — and  Kentucky  held  back  all  the  armies  of  the  West  until 
March,  1862. 

♦  Five  days  after  the  presentation  of  this  report  by  Judge  Key,  Mr.  Thos.  L.  Crittenden,  an 
estimable  citizen  of  Kentucky,  lifted  into  importance  (to  the  country's  misfortune,  when  hemib- 
sequently  became  a  Major-General  of  volunteers)  by  being  the  son  of  John  J.  Crittenden,  wrote 
to  Governor  Dcnnison,  asking  his  influence  to  secure  a  truce  between  the  General  Government 
and  the  seceded  States  till  the  extra  session  of  Congress  in  July. 
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In  another  direction  the  forecast  of  Governor  Dennison  wan  to  receive  an 
eqaally  signal  illustration,  and  with  a  happier  result. 

About  the  time  that  he  opened  negotiations  through  Judge  Key  with  the 
Governor  of  Kentucky,  his  .eyes  were  also  turned  to  the  gathering  convention 
of  Virginia  Unionists  at  Wheeling.  When  the  magnificent  response  of  the  peo- 
ple to  the  call  for  troops  began  to  be  seen,  he  telegraphed  Mr.  Jno.  S.  Carlile, 
then  the  leading  Union  man  of  West  Virginia,*  asking  him  and  his  friends  to 
meet,  at  Bridgeport  (opposite  Wheeling,  on  the  Ohio  side),  a  representative  of 
the  Governor  of  Ohio,  for  conference.  They  promptly  assented,  and  he  sent 
forward  as  his  spokesman  Judge-Advocate-General  Wolcott,  of  his  staff.  This 
gentleman  bore  them  the  assurance  that  if  they  would  break  off  from  old  Vir- 
ginia and  adhere  to  the  Union,  Ohio  would  send  an  ample  military  force  to  pro- 
tect them.     It  was  a  pledge  the  State  was  nobly  to  redeem. 

The  first  note  of  war  from  the  East  threw  Cincinnati  into  a  spasm  of  alarm. 
Her  great  warehouses,  her  foundries  and  machine  shops,  her  rich  moneyed  in- 
stitutions were  all  a  tempting  prize  to  the  Confederates,  to  whom  Kentucky  was 
believed  to  be  drilling.  Should  Kentucky  go,  only  the  Ohio  Eiver  would  re- 
main between  the  great  city  and  the  needy  enemy,  and  there  were  absolutely 
no  provisions  for  defense. 

The  first  alarm  expended  itself,  as  has  already  been  seen,  in  the  purchase 
of  hngo  Columbiads,  with  which  it  was  probably  intended  that  Walnut  Hills 
should  be  fortified.  There  next  sprang  up  a  feverish  spirit  of  active  patriotism 
that  soon  led  to  complications.  For  the  citizens,  not  being  accustomed  to  draw 
nrce  distinctions,  or  in  a  temper  to  permit  anything  whereby  their  danger  might 
be  increased,  could  see  little  difference  between  the  neutral  treason  of  Kentucky 
to  the  Government  and  the  more  open  treason  of  the  seceded  States.  They  ac- 
cordingly insisted  that  shipments  of  produce,  and  especially  shipments  of  arms, 
anmanition,  or  other  articles  contraband  of  war,  to  Kentucky-  should  instantly 
eease. 

The  citizens  of  Louisville,  taking  alarm  at  this  threatened  blow  at  their 
Tery  existence,  sent  up  a  large  delegation  to  protest  against  the  stoppage  of 
shipments  from  Ohio.  They  were  received  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  City 
Hall,  on  the  morning  of  April  23d.  The  city  Maj'or,  Mr.  Hatch,  announced  the 
object  of  the  meeting,  and  called  upon  Mr.  Rufus  King  to  state  the  position  of 
the  city  and  State  authorities.  Mr.  King  dwelt  upon  the  friendship  of  Ohio  for 
Kentucky  in  the  old  strain,  and  closed  by  reading  a  letter  which  the  Mayor  had 
procured  fVom  Governor  Dennison,  of  which  the  essential  part  was  as  follows: 

"  My  viewB  of  the  subject  Kuggested  in  your  message  are  these :  So  long  as  any  State  re- 
laains  in  the  Union,  with  professions  of  attachment  to  it,  we  can  not  discriminate  between  that 
Slate  and  our  own.  In  the  contest  we  must  be  clearly  in  the  right  in  every  act,  and  I  think  it 
Iciter  thai  we  should  rirtk  something  than  that  wc  should  in  the  slightest  degree  be  chargeable 
»iih  anything  tending  to  create  a  rupture  with  any  State  which  has  not  declared  itself  already 
ou  of  the  Union.    To  seize  arms  going  to  a  State  which  has  not  actually  seceded,  could  give  a 


*  And  since  the  most  conspicuous  and  shameless  of  her  renegades. 
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pretext  for  the  assertion  that  we  had  inaugurated  hostile  conduct ;  and  might  be  used  to  create  a 
popular  feeling  in  favor  of  secession  where  it  would  not  exist,  and  end  in  border  warfare,  which 
all  good  citizens  must  deprecate.  Until  there  is  such  circumstantial  evidence  as  to  create  a  moral 
certainty  of  an  immediate  intention  to  use  arms  against  us,  I  would  not  be  willing  to  order  their 
seizure ;  much  less  would  I  be  willing  to  interfere  with  the  transportation  •f  provisions.'' 

"  Now,"  said  Mr.  King,  "  this  is  a  text  to  which  every  citizen  of  Ohio 
must  subscribe,  coming,  as  it  does,  from  the  head  of  the  State.  I  do  not  feel 
the  least  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  expresses  the  feeling  of  the  people  of  Ohio.'* 

But  the  people  of  Ohio  did  not  subscribe  to  it.  Even  in  the  meeting  Judge 
Bellamy  Storer,  though  very  guarded  in  his  expressions,  intimated  in  the  course 
of  his  stirring  speech  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  attitude  of  Kentucky.  "This 
is  no  time,"  he  said,  "for  soft  words.  We  feel,  as  you  have  a  right  to  feel,  that 
you  have  a  Governor  who  can  not  be  depended  upon  in  this  crisis,  but  it  is  on 
the  men  of  Kentucky  that  we  rely.  All  we  want  to  know  is  whether  you  are 
for  the  Union  without  reservation.  .  .  .  Brethren  of  Kentucky!  the  men 
of  the  North  have  been  your  friends,  and  they  still  deserve  to  be.  But  I  will 
speak  plainl}'.  There  have  been  idle  taunts  thrown  out  that  they  are  cowardly 
and  timid.  The  North  submits;  the  North  obej^s;  but  beware!  There  is  a 
point  which  can  not  be  passed.  While  we  rejoice  in  your  friendship,  while  we 
glory  in  your  bravery,  we  would  have  you  understand  that  we  are  your  equals 
as  well  as  your  friends." 

To  all  this,  the  only  response  of  the  Kentuckians,  through  their  spokesman, 
Judge  Bullock,  was  that  Kentucky  wished  to  take  no  part  in  the  unhappy 
struggle;  that  she  wished  to  be  a  mediator,  and  meant  to  retain  friendly  rela- 
tions with  all  her  sister  States.  But  he  was  greatly  gratified  with  Governor 
Dennison's  letter. 

The  citizens  of  Cincinnati  were  not.  Four  days  later,  when  their  indigna- 
tion had  time  to  take  shape,  they  held  a  large  meeting,  whereat  excited  speeches 
were  made,  and  resolutions  passed  deprecating  the  letter,  calling  upon  the  Gov- 
ernor to  retract  it,  declaring  that  it  was  too  late  to  draw  nice  distinctions 
between  open  rebellion  and  armed  neutrality  against  the  Union,  and  that 
armed  neutrality  was  rebellion  to  the  Government.  At  the  close  an  additional 
resolution  was  offered  which  passed  amid  a  whirlwind  of  applause: 

**  Resolved,  That  anj  man  or  set  of  men  in  Cincinnati  or  elsewhere  who  knowinglj  sell  or 
ahip  one  ounce  of  flour,  or  i>ound  of  provisions,  or  any  arras  or  articles  which  are  contraband  of 
war,  to  any  person  or  any  State  which  has  not  declared  its  firm  determination  to  sustiiin  the 
Government  in  the  present  crisis,  is  a  traitor,  and  deserves  the  doom  of  a  traitor." 

So  clear  and  unshrinking  was  the  first  voice  from  the  great  conservative 
city  on  the  Southern  border,  whose  prosperity  was  supposed  to  depend  on  her 
Southern  trade.  They  had  reckoned  idl}',  it  seemed,  who  had  counted  on  hesita- 
tion here.  From  the  first  day  that  the  war  was  open,  the  people  of  Cincinnati 
were  as  vehement  in  their  determination  that  it  should  be  relentlessly  prosecuted 
to  victory  as  the  people  of  Boston. 

They  immediately  began  the  organization  of  Home  Guards,  armed  and 
drilled  vigorously,  took  oaths  to  serve  the  Government  whenever  called  upon, 
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and  devoted  themselves  to  the  suppression  of  any  contraband  trade  with  the 
Southern  States.  The  steamboats  were  watched;  the  railroad  depots  were 
searched,  and  wherever  a  suspicions  box  or  bale  was  discovered,  it  was  ordered 
back  into  the  warehouses. 

Afler  a  time  the  General  Government  undertook  to  prevent  any  shipments 
into  Kentucky,  save  such  as  should  be  required  by  the  normal  demands  of  her 
own  population.  A  system  of  shipment  permits  was  established,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Collector  of  the  Port,  and  passengers  on  the  ferry-boats  into 
Covington  were  even  searched  to  see  if  they  were  carrying  over  pistols  or  other 
articles  contraband  of  war;  but  in  spite  of  all  efforts  Kentucky  long  continued 
to  be  the  convenient  source  and  medium  for  supplies  to  the  South-western 
seceded  States. 

Few  will  now  doubt  that  Crovernor  Dennison  was  wrong  in  the  positions 
taken  in  his  letter  to  Mayor  Hatch.  Tet,  as  being  in  accordance  with  the  policy 
then  pursued  toward  Kentucky  by  the  General  Government,  it  may  be  justified; 
and  none,  in  any  event,  will  be  disposed  to  censure  it  harshly  who  remember 
the  hurrying  confusion  of  the  times  and  the  innumerable  mistakes  made  by 
every  one,  fi*om  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 

But  the  official  refusal  to  furnish  troops  at  the  President's  call  was  all  the 
notice  any  one  should  have  required  of  the  exact  position  of  Kentucky.  Had 
she  been  thenceforth  treated  as  the  enemy  she  was,  some  pages  of  the  history 
of  the  war  might  now  bear  brighter  colors. 

The  day  afler  the  Cincinnati  meeting  denouncing  his  course  relative  to 
Kentucky,  Governor  Dennison,  stimulated  perhaps  by  this  censure,  but  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  policy  already  formed,  issued  orders  to  the  presidents  of  all 
railroads  in  Ohio  to  have  everything  passing  over  their  roads  in  the  direction 
of  Virginia  or  any  other  seceded  State,  whether  as  ordinary  freight  or  express 
matter,  examined,  and,  if  contraband  of  war,  immediately  stopped  and  reported 
to  him.  The  order  may  not  have  had  legal  sanction,  but  in  the  excited  state  of 
the  public  mind  it  was  accepted  by  all  concerned  as  ample  authority.  The  next 
day  similar  instructions  were  sent  to  all  express  companies. 

A  week  earlier,  on  the  2l8t.of  April,  the  Governor  had  taken  possession  of 
the  telegraph  lines  of  the  State,  forbidding,  as  his  somewhat  vague  order  said, 
the  passage  of  any  news  of  the  movements  of  troops  from  any  quarter,  without 
previous  submission  to  and  approval  by  him.  Mr.  Anson  Stager,  the  General 
Superintendent  of  the  Company  under  whose  control  were  all  the  lines  in  the 
State,  heartily  seconded  the  Governor's  efforts  in  this  direction;  but  the  matter 
was  one  involving  numerous  difficulties,  and  the  sj'stem  was  never  made  to 
work  satisfactorily.* 

In  all  these  orders  there  was  a  stretch  of  authority  which  only  the  stress 
of  public   danger  could   sanction,  and  which   no   exigency  could   keep   from 

^One  effect  of  the  order  wiu  to  check  all  ''Associated  Press"  dispatches  to  the  newspaper* 
of  the  coiintrj  in  tranntu  through  Ohio,  to  eliminate  from  them  references  to  troops  which  the 
newspapen  of  other  States  were  freelj  publishing,  and  to  delaj  the  delivery  of  the  dispatches. 
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arousing  the  hostility  of  those  whom  they  affected.  The  interference  with  the 
ordinary  telegraphic  dispatches  to  the  newspapers  excited  the  most  ill-feeling. 
As  it  only  touched  the  newspapers  of  Ohio,  its  tendency  was  to  place  them 
behind  the  journals  of  other  States  in  the  publication  of  the  news.  As  it  could 
not  extend  to  the  mails,  its  only  effect  was  to  produce  an  aggravating  delay  of  a 
few  hours.  Very  possibly  even  this  might,  in  some  few  instances  have  been  bene- 
ficial to  the  interests  of  the  Government;  but  the  good  was  more  than  balanced 
by  the  ill-will  excited,  and  by  the  hostility  to  the  Governor  thus  intensified  in 
the  minds  of  the  class  most  influential  in  shaping  the  public  opinion  of  the  State. 
Seeing  how  ill-adnpted  the  means  were  to  the  end  the  Governor  had  in  view, 
being  familiar  with  the  subject  themselves,  they  conceived  a  very  low  estimate 
of  the  ability  of  the  man  who  could  not  perceive  its  bearings  as  clearly  as  they» 
On  the  whole,  the  only  credit  we  can  assign  the  Governor  for  this  measure 
is  the  credit  of  being  ready  to  assume  grave  responsibilities  and  excite  the  dis- 
pleasure of  his  supporters,  for  the  sake  of  what  he  believed  to  be  a  public  neces- 
sity. On  this  subject  he  was  in  advance  of  every  other  Governor  in  the  Union,* 
and  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

When  the  response  of  the  Governor  of  Kentucky  to  the  call  of  the  Presi- 
dent for  volunteers — "I  say  emphatically  that  Kentucky  will  furnish  no  troops 
for  the  wicked  purpose  of  subduing  her  sister  Southern  States" — when  this 
response  was  made  public,  Governor  Dennison  immediately  telegraphed  the 
War  Department,  "If  Kentucky  will  not  fill  her  quota,  Ohio  will  fill  it  for  her!" 
He  more  than  kept  his  promise.  In  two  days  two  regiments  were  dispatched. 
In  a  week  the  quota  of  the  State  was  more  than  full.  Within  ten  days  so  many 
companies  had  been  accepted  that  the  State  was  forced  to  take  ten  extra  regi- 
ments into  her  own  pay.  Before  two  weeks  had  elapsed  more  companies  had 
been  offered  than  would  have  filled  the  quota  of  Ohio,  the  quota  of  Kentucky, 
and  half  the  quota  of  Virginia.  Sixteen  days  after  the  President's  call,  Adju- 
tant-General Carrington  announced  that  the  offers  of  troops  from  Ohio  were 
^enough  to  fill  the  full  quota  of  seventy-five  thousand  men  allotted  to  the  entire 
country  I 

We  can  now  read  these  statements  with  no  emotion  save  that  of  pride  at 
the  magnificent  conduct  of  the  noble  State.  We  can  scarcely  realize  that  they 
furnished  at  the  time  one  of  the  weightiest  causes  for  the  increase  of  clamor 
against  the  Governor. 

*  It  must  not  be  understood  that  the  above  is  intended  as  anj  censure  of  the  effort  to  sup- 
press publications  of  the  movenients  of  troops.  The  oensure  is  because  the  measure  aroused  all 
the  ill-will  of  that  effort — far  more  indeed— and  accomplished  nothing.  The  means  employed 
were  utterly  without  adaptation  to  the  end  in  view.  It  is  due  to  Governor  Dennison  to  add  that 
it  was  generally  understood  that  he  was  guided  in  this  matter  by  the  advice  of  a  member  of  hit 
staff,  who,  being  a  practical  newspaper  man,  should  have  known  that  a  revision  of  telegraphic 
dispatches  in  the  State  of  Ohio  alone  could  accomplish  no  conceivable  good,  and  that  even  a 
revision  in  all  the  States,  under  a  common  authority,  would  have  been  of  little  avail,  while  the 
papers  were  free  to  publish  whatever  reached  them  by  mail.  And  it  is  further  due  the  Governor 
to  add,  as  the  common  testimony  of  all  journalists  who  were  thus  thrown  in  contact  with  him, 
that  he  discharged  the  task  he  had  undertaken  with  unvarying  courtesy  and  consideration. 
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In  the  flarry  of  his  Dervous  excitement,  as  well  as  by  reason  of  the  rash  of 
work  and  lack  of  assistance,  Adjatant-Greneral  Carrington  preserved  no  complete 
record  of  his  operations.  As  honr  by  hour  the  telegriq)h  broaght  him  the  offers 
of  fresh  companies,  he  promptly  made  answer  to  each,  accepting  them  all.  Pres- 
ently, when  it  came  to  making  up  the  regiments,  it  was  found  that  he  was  una- 
Ue  to  give  the  order  in  which  he  had  accepted  them,  or  sometimes  even  the 
order  in  which  they  had  arrived.  Then,  when  the  thirteen  regiments  called  for 
were  made  up,  the  camp  was  still  full  of  troops.  In  perplexity,  recourse  was 
luui  to  the  Legislature,  and  at  the  same  time  an  order  was  made  that  no  more 
should  be  accepted.  The  Legislature  authorized  ten  more  regiments  for  State 
•erviee.  Thrae  were  made  up,  and  to  the  Adjutant-General's  despair  the  camp 
vas  still  fhll.  Thirty  companies  accepted,  and  on  the  spot  had  to  be  disbanded ; 
and  permission  given  for  others  that  had  been  accepted  to  come  forward,  was 
hastily  revoked. 

But  the  mischief  was  done.  The  disappointed  and  enraged  volunteers  went 
home,  cursing  the  Crovernor  and  his  staff  for  having  taken  them  to  Columbus 
on  a  fool's  errand ;  and  deepening  the  conviction  that  the  crisis  was  too  weighty 
for  the  management  of  the  gentlemen  at  the  State  Capitol. 

Meantime  the  organized  regiments,  as  fast  as  they  were  mustered  into  the 
United  Slates  service,  were  sent  to  the  new  camp,  selected  by  General  Eose- 
crans  near  Cincinnati,  to  give  a  feeling  of  security  to  that  city,  and  named  by 
MeClellan,  in  honor  of  the  oflScer  to  whom  he  owed  his  appointment,  and  under 
whose  management  the  troops  were  gathering,  Camp  Dennison. 

Here  new  confusion  began.  By  this  time  the  Government  had  realized  its 
first  mistake,  and  having  little  further  need  for  three  months'  troops,  since  the 
capital  was  safe,  was  striving  to  convert  them  into  soldiers  for  the  war.  Many 
preferred  to  finish  the  term  for  which  they  had  enlisted  and  get  their  pay  for 
it,  before  entering  upon  another  engagement.  Distinctions  were  made  between 
these  and  those  whore-enlisted ;  discipline  was  still  lax;  there  were  loud  (and  in 
great  measure  groundless)  complaints  about  rations ;  and  for  every  mistake  or 
wrong  the  whole  blame  was  laid  straightway  on  the  officer  whose  name  the 
camp  bore.  Yet  it  was  entirely  under  the  control  of  General  MeClellan, 
now,  as  we  have  seen,  a  Major-General  of  the  "United  States  regular  army, 
and  in  no  sense  under  the  orders  of  Governor  Dennison.  The  General  saw 
the  newspapers  teeming  with  complaints  against  the  Governor  for  the  man- 
agement in  Camp  Dennison ;  saw  the  man  who  had  raised  him  to  high 
office  daily  loaded  with  abuse  for  acts  done  under  his  own  authority,  by 
his  own  subordinates;  and  yet  never  once  uttered  even  a  whisper  in  explanation 
or  defense. 

For  a  time  the  Governor  bore  all  this  in  patience.  He  never  once  men- 
tioned to  the  gentlemen  of  the  press  whom  he  daily  met  that  these  faults  at 
Camp  Dennison  were  none  of  his — that  it  was  an  United  States  camp,  under 
the  exclusive  control  of  "United  States  officers.  He  reasoned  that  it  was  better 
for  him  to  bear  the  odium — if  odium  there  needs  must  be — than  for  MeClellan 
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to  bear  it,  since  McClellan  must  by  all  means  retain  the  confidence  of  the  troope. 
The  view  may  have  been  fallacious,  but  it  was  certainly  generous. 

Even  the  generosity  never  touched  the  Major-General  he  had  made,  who, 
now  that  his  rank  was  secure,  had  grown  so  indifferent  to  the  one  on  whom  ho 
climbed.  McClellan  daily  read'  in  the  papers  eulogies  on  his  own  brilliant 
capacities  pointed  by  contrasts  like  that  presented  by  Camp  Dennison,  which 
only  showed,  it  was  said,  how  a  civilian  blundered  when  he  attempted  military 
things.  And  still  he  made  no  sign.  At  last  Governor  Dennison  wrote  to  him, 
jBomewhat  sharply,  saying  that  he  ought  to  stop  the  ti*oubles  in  the  camp  and 
the  clamors  about  them,  and  that  he  suspected  some  of  McClellan 's  people  of 
fomenting  both.  No  satisfactory  reply  was  made,  and  the  troubles  and  the 
clamor  went  on.  Not  till  months  afterward  did  the  people  of  Ohio  know  that 
their  Governor  had  been  powerless  in  the  camp,  for  whose  mismanagement  they 
had  been  loading  him  with  censure,  and  that  the  author  of  the  mismanagement 
was  the  man  they  had  been  loading  with  praises. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  RESCUED  BY  OHIO  MILITIA  UNDER  STATE  PAY. 


IN  the  early  days  of  the  war,  while  communication  with  Washington  was 
in  peril,  and  sometimes  cut  off,  and  men's  minds  wore  familiarized  with  the 
idea  of  losing  the  capital,  the  isolated  State  Governors  became  in  a  measure 
their  own  strategists.  To  some,  under  these  circumstances,  nothing  presented 
itself  save  to  wait;  to  at  least  one  there  arose  apian  of  campaign  for  the  defense 
of  his  State.  Circumstances  led  him  to  dwell  upon  it  afler  the  initial  danger  to 
Washington  had  passed,  and  the  War  Department  had  extended  its  control  over 
the  whole  theater  of  operations.  He  was  successful  in  securing  its  adoption;  it 
was  his  good  fortune  that  he  was  able  to  furnish  State  militia  for  its  execution; 
and  thus  it  came  about  that  the  campaign  became  a  part  of  the  history  of  Ohio 
rather  than  of  the  history  of  the  war,  and  that  the  first  offering  made  to  the 
General  Government  by  the  State  whose  Governor  had  been  bold  enough  to  say 
that  "  Ohio  must  lead  throughout  the  war,'*  was  the  offering  of  rescued  and 
regenerated  West  Virginia. 

During  the  dark  hours  of  April,  1861,  after  the  anxiety  about  the  National 
Capital,  came  apprehensions  at  Columbus  concerning  the  danger  on  the  border. 
Along  four  hundred  and  thirty-six  miles  Ohio  bounded  slave  States;  and  at 
cver^'  point  in  the  whole  distance  was  liable  to  invasion.  On  the  south -eastern 
border  lay  the  State  of  Virginia,  already  threatening  to  secede,  and  soon  to  be- 
come the  main  bulwark  of  the  Eobel  cause.  On  the  southern  border  lay  tho 
State  of  Kentucky,  already  furnishing  recruits  by  the  regiment  to  the  Eebel 
army,  and  soon  to  threaten  yet  greater  dangers.  To  these  States  tho  first  earn- 
est glances  of  the  Governor  were  turned. 

The  attitude  of  Virginia  was  the  more  alarming,  and  her  geographical  po- 
sition made  her  hostility  a  thing  of  gi'ave  purport.  Thrust  northward  into  the 
space  between  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  like  a  wedge,  she  almost  divided  tho  loj'al 
part  of  the  nation  into  two  separate  fragments.  Here,  as  an  acute  military 
critic*  has  since  observed,  was  the  most  offensive  portion  of  the  whole  Eebel 
frontier.  Behind  the  natural  fortification  of  the  mountains  the  communication 
with  Richmond  and  the  whole  South  was  secure.     Tho  mountains  themselves 

•  Emil  Schmlk's  "  Sommmrj  of  the  Art  of  War,''  pp.  45,  46. 
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admitted  of  perfect  defense.  Beyond  them  it  was  easy,  at  any  unexpected 
moment,  to  pour  down  upon  the  unguarded  frontier ;  or  to  fall,  east  or  west, 
on  the  exposed  flunk  of  any  advancing  army  of  the  nation.  Yet  the  peo- 
ple of  this  territory  were  not  hostile  to  the  Union;  and  indeed  they  were 
unexpectedly  bitter  in  their  Opposition  to  their  fellow-citizens  of  the  eastern 
slope,  both  on  the  subject  of  secession  and  on  the  score  of  old  local  griev- 
ances. Seeing  then  the  strategic  importance  of  the  region,  and  the  disaffection 
of  its  inhabitants,  there  was  every  reason  to  think  that  the  Eebel  authorities 
would  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  seek  to  occupy  it. 

Now  the  Adjutant-General  of  Ohio  was  a  man  who  had  theorized  on  war, 
and  had  well  learned  some  of  its  conditions.  General  Carrington  suggested 
that  the  Ohio  Eiver  was  not  a  proper  line  of  defense  as  against  hostile  action 
on  the  part  of  Virginia.  It  would  be  better,  he  urged,  to  seize  the  mountain 
ranges  of  "Western  Virginia  and  rally  the  loyal  inhabitants  to  their  defense,  lesl 
an  enemy,  operating  from  Richmond,  should  occupy  the  passes,  and  thence,  from 
that  secure  advanced  base,  overawe  the  natural  Union  sentiment  of  the  region 
and  debouch  at  pleasure  upon  the  Ohio  border. 

But,  could  the  territory  of  Virginia,  a  State  not  yet  actually  seceded,  be  en- 
tered by  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  or  even  by  the  militia  of  Ohio?  The 
most  said  no.  The  action  of  the  General  Government  said  no.  Rather  than 
cross  upon  that  sacred  soil  of  his  native  State,  General  Scott  was  permitting 
Rebel  pickets  to  guard  the  Long  Bridge  across  the  Potomac,  and  Rebel  patrols 
to  pace  their  beats  within  rifle  range  of  the  White  House.  The  question  arose 
in  the  discussions  in  the  Governor's  office  at  Columbus.  "We  can  let  no  theory 
prevent  the  defense  of  Ohio,**  was  his  answer;  an  answer  that  itself  entitles  the 
man  to  the  gratitude  and  regard  of  the  State  so  long  as  her  history  shall  be 
read.  "I  will  defend  Ohio  where  it  costs  least  and  accomplishes  most.  Above 
ail,  I  will  defend  Ohio  beyond  rather  than  on  her  border.** 

And  so,  as  in  the  case  of  Kentucky,  Governor  Dennison  had  united  the  Ex- 
ecutives  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  with  himself  in  an  earnest  effort  to  secure  the 
seizure  of  her  leading  strategic  points,  so  now  in  the  case  of  West  Virginia  be 
sought  to  bring  about  the  prompt  occupation  of  her  territory. 

As  early  as  19th  April,  only  four  days  after  the  call  for  volunteers,  he  deter- 
mined to  begin  by  protecting  the  exposed  points.  Parkersburg,  a  Virginia  town 
at  the  western  terminus  of  one  branch  of  the  great  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, was  violentl}"  hostile  in  the  tone  of  many  of  its  inhabitants,  and  by  reason 
of  its  easy  railroad  communication  with  the  mountains,  was  thought  to  be  the 
point  at  which  the  Secessionists  would  first  aim.  Across  the  river  from  Park- 
ersburg, on  the  Ohio  side,  was  Marietta,  the  terminus  of  the  railroad  from  Cin- 
cinnati— exposed  to  any  raid  across  the  river,  and  liable  to  be  cut  off  from  its 
railroad  connection  by  the  burning  of  the  extensive  trestle-work  on  which  the 
track  approached  it.     Here,  then,  was  the  first  danger. 

A  battery  of  six -pounders  in  good  condition  had  been  tendered  by  Colonel 
Barnett,  of  Cleveland.  It  was  ordered  at  once  to  Columbus.  Meantime,  on 
Sunday,  the  Columbus  machine  shop  was  opened  at  the  request  of  Governor 
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Dennison,*  and  before  nigbt  two  hundred  golid  shot  were  cost.  The  next  day 
the  battery  arrived  by  special  train.  It  went  immediately  on  to  Loveland, 
thence  son th -eastward  to  Marietta.  It  was  on  the  border  in  position  to  defend 
the  town,  and  to  overawe  Parkersburg,  within  forty-eight  hoars  after  the  issue 
of  the  order  and  before  the  movement  had  been  discovered  by  friend  or  foe.f 

Lieutenant  O.  M.  Poo  of  the  Engineers,  the  first  officer  of  the  regular  army 
to  offer  his  services  to  the  Governor,  was  next  sent  down  to  see  what  further 
measures  of  immediate  defense  were  required  at  Marietta,  at  Grallipolis,  and  at 
other  exposed  points. 

Then,  on  the  7th  of  May,  Governor  Dennison  telegraphed  to  Washington, 
isking  that  the  boundaries  of  the  department  they  had  just  assigned  his  new 
General,  McClellan,  should  be  extended  so  as  to  include  Western  Virginia.  The 
next  day  the  extension  was  made.  Then  he  wrote  to  McClellan,  setting  forth 
the  i-equest  of  John  Hall,  of  Parkersburg,  of  a  committee  of  gentlemen  subse- 
quently sent  from  the  same  place,  and  of  still  others  who  appealed  in  earnest 
letters,  for  the  immediate  crossing  of  the  Ohio  and  occupation  of  the  town. 
The  designs  of  the  Secessionists  were  explained,  and  the  importance  of  fore- 
stalling them  was  pressed.  Governor  Dennison  indorsed  the  request,  and  urged 
further  reasons  why  the  troops  should  immediately  enter  West  Virginia  at  this 
point,  and  perhaps  at  others  also  along  the  border. 

On  more  accounts  than  one.  General  McClellan's  reply  possesses  a  historic 
interest : 

"I  have  carefully  considered  your  letter  of   the  10th,  with  the  accompanjing  letters,  and 
Banj  others  that  I  have  received,  bearing  on  the  same  subject: 

"Strange  as  Ihe  advice  may  seem  from  a  young  General,  I  advise  delay  for  the  present.  I 
far  nothing  from  Western  Virginia.  I  have  written  urgently  to  General  Scott  for  his  views  as 
to  Western  Virginia.  Every  day  I  am  making  great  progress  in  organization,  and  will  soon 
hare  Camp  Dennison  a  model  establishment.  We  have  to-day  seven  regiments — by  Wednesday 
Bates's  brigade  will  be  there — the  six  new  regiments  can  be  received  as  soon  as  muRtered  in. 
Send  me  the  State  regiments  then,  and  in  two  or  three  weeks  they  can  be  rendered  maiUgeable. 
I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  detaching  raw  troops  to  the  frontier.  My  view  is  to  strike  effectively 
vbcn  we  move,  and  everything  is  progressing  satisfactorily. 

.     .     .     *'Let  us  organize  these  men  and  make  them  effective — in  Heaven's  name  do  n't  pre- 
cipitate matters. 

.     .     .     "  Do  n't  let  these  frontier  men  hurry  you  on.     I  had  hoped  to  leave  for  Columbus 
<n  Monday  morning,  but  I  find  I  must  remain  here  to  organize  the  secret  service — it  will  be  the 

thoroagb  and  effective  I  have  ever  known,  and  must  be  attended  to  at  once. 

.     .     .     "I  am  pressed  by  Cairo — Yates,  Morton,  etc.    The  latter  is  a  terrible  alarmist,  and 
at  &11  a  cool  bead."t 


"From  the  reception  of  that  letter,"  said  Governor  Dennison  afterward, 
"I  dated  the  beginnii)gs  of  my  doubts  as  to  McClellan 's  being,  after  all,  a  man 

♦  By  John  S.  Hall,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Directors. 

t  Aa  the  battery  entered  Columbus,  a  committee  of  citizens  from  Marietta  arrived  to  repre- 
iVt  their  danger  to  tlie  Governor  and  to  ask  for  succor.  They  found  that  his  foresight  had 
ainsdy  Becared  them,  and  some  of  the  committee,  turning  immediately  back,  reached  Marietta 
on  the  same  train  which  bore  the  battery  they  had  gone  to  ask. 

t  Archives  Executive  Department,  State  Capitol.  Many  of  the  preceding  statements,  which 
1  have  not  thought  it  needful  to  credit  separately,  are  drawn  from  the  same  source. 
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of  action."  The  historian  who  shall  sook  to  trace  in  detail  the  Bteps  to  the 
strange  torpor  that  subsequently  befol  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  may  indeed 
find  in  it  suggestive  hinU.  The  General  to  whom  the  war  in  the  West  was  then 
practically  committed,  had  begun  by  regarding  men  like  Oliver  P.  Morton  and 
iiichard  Yates  as  alarmists,  and  had  already  placed  himself  in  the  attitude  of 
holding  back. 

But  Governor  Dennison  was  not  disposed  to  yield  the  point.  The  repre- 
sentations of  alarm  along  the  border  increased,  and  he  continued  to  press  on 
McClelhm  his  wishes.     On  the  13th  of  Ma}'  that  officer  again  wrote  him  ;  ''Most 

of  the  information  /obtain  from  the  frontier  indicates  that  the  moral  effect  of 

f 

troops  directly  on  the  border  would  not  be  very  good — at  least  until  Western 
Virginia  has  decided  for  herself  what  she  will  do.  .  .  .  If  it  is  clear  that  the 
Union  men  will  be  strengthened  by  the  movement,  of  course  it  should  bo  made." 

While  thus  engaged  in  putting  olf  the  Governor  and  the  alarmed  people  on 
the  river,  General  McClellan  was  conducting  a  correspondence  with  Lieutenant- 
General  Scott  as  to  a  grand  opm-ation  in  the  Kanawha  Valley.  He  would 
move  directly  up  it  to  the  mountains,  using  the  river  for  his  line  of  supplies  as 
far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Gauley  ;  would  then  strike  across  the  Alleghanies,  move 
down  the  James,  and  thus  take  Richmond  by  the  back  door.  The  reply  of  the 
burdened  but  still  wary  and  diplomatic  veteran  was  adroit.  It  was  a  good  plan, 
he  said — bold  and  apparently  feasible.  But  he  had  himself  been  considering  a 
plan  for  a  grand  movement  down  the  Mississippi,  for  the  command  of  which  he 
had  thought  of  McClellan!*  And  so  the  postponement  of  the  West  Virginia 
project  was  all  the  easier. 

But  by  this  time  matters  were  approaching  a  crisis.  On  the  20th  of  May, 
John  S.  Carlile  telegraphed  Governor  Dennison  from  Wheeling  that  troops, 
under  the  proclamation  of  Letcher,  were  approaching — would  enter  Grafton 
that  day,  Clarksburg  probably  the  day  alter,  and  Wheeling  very  soon.  They 
openly  avowed  their  intention  to  break  up  the  loj-al  Convention  at  Wheeling. 
If  the  Unionists  of  West  Virginia  were  to  bo  saved,  and  that  portion  of  the 
State  was  to  be  rescued  from  the  rebellion,  now  was  the  time  to  do  it. 

In  hi»  anxiety  lest  the  golden  opportunity  should  be  suflTcrcd  to  slip,  and  in 
the  natural  distrust  which  General  McCIellan*s  previous  coui>so  had  excited,  the 
Governor  now  telegraphed  these  facts  not  only  to  McClellan,  but  also  to  Scott. 
Four  days  passed.  Finally,  on  the  24th  of  May,  the  Secretary  of  War  asked 
McClellan  if  he  could  nut  counteract  the  effect  of  the  Rebel  camp  at  Grallon, 
and  save  the  evil  effects  on  Wheeling  and  all  West  Virginia. 

Then  at  last  McClellan  decided  that  it  was  time  to  move.  lie  had  wanted 
the  State  troops  (i.  e.,  the  ten  regiments  in  excess  of  the  President's  call,  kept 
in  service  by  the  State  on  her  own  reBj)onsil)ility)  sent  to  Camp  Dennison  "for 
two  or  three  weeks,"  that  he  might  "render  them  manageable.'*     Now  ho  found 

•It  will  be  oWrvc<l  {t^oe pout.  Part  II,  Life  of  McDowell)  that  this  iii  almost  precisely  the 
language  that  General  Scott  was  addressing  at  the  same  time  to  General  McDowell  in  Washing- 
ton. The  original  of  General  Scott's  letter  to  McClellan  is— or  was  once— in  the  hands  of  Gor- 
emor  Dennixun. 
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thai  these  troops  which  had  not  been  sent  to  Camp  Dennison  were  the  only 
''manageable  "  ones  in  his  department  on  whom  he  could  instantly  rely.  He 
accordingly  asked  Governor  Dennison  for  leave  to  use  them.  The  Governor, 
overjoyed  to  find  that  his  cherished  movement  was  at  last  to  be  executed,  re- 
sponded by  an  order  placing  all  the  State  troops  under  General  McClellan's 
eommand. 

On  the  26th  of  Hay  Adjutant-General  Carrington,  who  had  been  sent  down 
to  aid  in  moving  these  troops,  reported  to  General  McClelian.  The  General  was 
anzioas  to  have  a  regiment  sent  to  Marietta,  opposite  one  western  terminus  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  at  Parkersburg,  and  another  to  Bellair  opposite 
the  other  terminus,  near  Wheeling.  He  also  wanted  the  other  eight  regiments 
to  be  in  readiness  for  prompt  movements.  Adjutant-General  Carrington  at  once 
took  the  ears  back  to  Columbus.  On  the  train  he  wrote  the  dispatches  inaugu- 
rating the  movement,  and  they  were  sent  one  by  one  from  the  several  way  sta- 
tions along  the  route,  as  at  each  the  train  stopped  for  a  moment : 

• 

"  Fonrleenth  regiment,  Ck>lonel  Steedman,  at  Zanesville:  Move  at  once  hj  river  to  Marietta 
to  sapport  Bamett's  Battery  already  there,  and  await  orders. 

^Seventeenth  regiinent.  Colonel  Connell,  at  Lancaster:  Move  by  rail  to  Zanesville  to  sapport 
Steedman,  ordered  to  Marietta.    Transportation  ordered.  ^ 

** Fifteenth  regiment,  Colonel  Andrews,  at  Zanesville:  Move  hj  rail  to  Bellair,  and  await 
ordcnk 

**  Sixteenth  regiment,  Colonel  Irvine,  at  Colambus:  Move  by  rail  to  Zanesville  to  support 
Andrews,  ordered  to  Bellair. 

''Nineteenth  regiment,  Colonel  Beatty,  and  Twenty-First  regiment,  Colonel  Norton,  at  Cleve- 
land :  Move  forthwith  to  Colambus  for  orders  and  immediate  service. 

^Senior  oflBeer  of  the  Twentieth  regiment:  Complete  your  organization  forthwith. 

"To  all  Camp  Commanders:  Obey  promptly  all  orders  of  M^jor-Greneral  McClelian;  Gk)v- 
cmor  Dennison  puts  him  in  command  of  the  State  troops." 

At  the  same  time  dispatches  were  sent  to  the  various  railroad  and  steam- 
boat companies  concerned,  to  furnish  transportation. 

Within  six  hours  after  General  McClelian  had  asked  it,  the  State  troops 
were  in  motion. 

What  followed  may  here  be  briefly  told.  Colonel  Steedman  crossed  with 
the  Fourteenth  and  Barnett's  Artillery  at  Marietta,  repressed  with  a  stern  hand 
the  rising  tendencies  to  disturbance  in  Parkersburg,  swept  directly  out  into  the 
country  along  the  railroad,  rebuilt  bridges  (one  of  them  sixty-five  feet  long  and 
forty -five  feet  high),  repaired  the  track,  and  brought  up  a  subsistence  train  be- 
hind him.  Colonel  Irvine  crossed  with  the  Sixteenth  at  Wheeling,  united  with 
a  regiment  of  loyal  Virginians  under  Colonel  Kelly,  and  moved  out  on  the  rail- 
road, repairing  it  as  they  went.  At  the  junction  of  the  two  tracks  at  Grafton 
the  columns  met,  the  Bebel  force  fleeing  precipitately  a  few  hours  before  their 
arrival.  Then  they  pushed  after  them  to  Philippi,  fought  the  fii*st  little  skirmish 
of  the  war,  drove  Colonel  Porterfield  and  his  Eebel  Virginia  regiment  out,  and 
there  rested.  The  great  railroad  lines  were  secured,  the  Wheeling  Convention 
was  protected  and  West  Virginia  was  practically  rescued. 
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Meanwhile  the  Twenty-First  regiment  had  been  sent  to  Gallipolis,  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha,  where  it  also  presently  crossed. 

The  uniforms  hastily  procured  for  the  men  who  had  thus  secured  a  State  to 
the  Union  were  found  to  bo  defective;  and  the  Adjutant-General  was  presently 
Bent  to  the  field  to  remedy  the  evil.  While  there,  in  company  with  Colonels 
Stecdman  and  Barnett,  he  urged  upon  the  General  whom  McClellan  had  sent 
out  after  the  occupation,  the  policy  of  pushing  on  from  Phiiippi  to  the  Cheat 
Mountain  passes  beyond  Huttonsville,  and  thus  completing  their  control  of  the 
country.  Lack  of  transportation  was  assigned,  however,  as  a  reason  for  delay- 
ing a  movement  which  would  have  robbed  McClellan  of  his  early  laurels,  by 
leaving  him  no  West  Virginia  campaign  to  fight.  The  dela}'  gave  the  Kebels 
time  to  recover  their  energies.  General  Garnett,  an  accomplished  officer  of  the 
old  army,  was  sent  out,  troops  were  collected,  and  the  Eebel  advance  was  again 
pushed  forward  as  far  as  Laurel  Hill. 

Then  McClellan  took  the  field  with  some  regiments  from  Indiana  and  wkh 
the  rest  of  the  Ohio  State  troops.  Atler  some  unfortunate  delays  he  moved 
upon  the  enemy  at  Laurel  Hill  in  two  columns;  sending  one  under  General 
Morris  to  demonstrate  on  their  front,  while  he  pushed  around  with  the  other  to 
Huttonsville  in  their  rear.  General  Morris  obeyed  his  orders  to  the  letter;  Gen- 
eral McClellan  with  the  other  column  was  too  late.  Eosecrans  (already  pro- 
moted from  Chief  Engineer  on  Dennison's  Staff  to  Colonel  of  one  of  the  militia 
regiments,  and  thence  to  a  Brigadiership  in  the  regular  army)  was  leit  with 
McClellan^s  advance  to  fight  the  battle  of  Rich  Mountain  unaided.  Garnett, 
taking  alarm  at  the  defeat  there  of  his  outpost,  hastily  retreated;  McClellan  had 
not  pushed  up  soon  enough  after  Rosecrans's  victory  to  intercept  him.  Morris 
did  the  best  he  could  in  a  stern  chase;  Stecdman,  commanding  his  advance, 
overtook  the  rear-guard  of  Garnett's  army  at  Carrick's  Ford,  had  a  sharp 
skirmish,  in  which  Garnett  himself  fell,  and  drove  the  army  on  in  a  state  of 
utter  demoralization.  General  Hill,  a  General  of  Ohio  militia,  sent  into  the 
field  on  account  of  the  militia  regiments  there,  who  had  taken  the  State,  and 
mainly  fought  the  campaign,  was  expected  to  head  it  off,  but  the  dispositions  to 
that  end  had  not  been  perfectly  arranged,  and  so  the  scattered  fragments  os- 
eaped.  West  Virginia  was  again  free  from  armed  Eebels,  from  the  Kanawha 
Biver  to  its  northern  boundary.* 

*  In  the  above  nccoant  of  the  rescue  of  West  Virginia  by  Ohio  State  troops,  not  mustered 
into  the  United  States  service  at  all,  the  only  effort  has  been  to  trace  the  steps  of  that  rescue. 
The  subsequent  campaign,  conducted  mainly  but  not  exclusively  by  the  State  troops,  may  be 
found  more  fully  described  in  a  more  appropriate  place  hereafter.  Part  II,  Lives  of  McClellan 
and  Rosecrans. 

It  has  been  explained  that  the  Fourteenth  (the  first  of  the  militia  regiments  mustered  only 
into  the  State  service)  was  the  first  to  cross  at  Parkersburg,  and  the  Sixteenth  the  first  to  crom  at 
Wheeling  and  Bellair.  These,  with  the  aid  of  the  Virginians  and  Burnett's  Cleveland  Artillery, 
opened  the  roads  and  occupied  the  whole  country  from  the  river  to  Graflon — being  rapidly  sup- 
ported by  the  Fifteenth,  the  Nineteenth,  the  Eighteenth,  and  others  of  the  State  troops,  and  by 
the  gallant  Seventh  and  Ninth  Indiana.  These  troops  saved  West  Virginia,  fought  the  first 
skirmish  of  the  war  in  the  West,  and  decided  the  Union  tendencies  of  the  population.  Subse- 
quently, after  unfortunate  delay,  General  McClellan  took  the  field  with  large  re-enforcements. 
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Subsequent  campaigns  had  for  their  only  object  to  retain  the  territory  thus 
won.  West  Virginia  was  already  under  Union  control.  The  movement  as  we 
have  seen  was  inaugurated,  against  considerable  opposition  at  first  from  McClel- 
Ian,  by  Governor  Dennison.  It  was  effected  entirely  by  the  militia  of  Ohio, 
with  no  assistance  whatever  save  that  derived  from  the  Virginians  themselves. 
When  McClellun  delayed  reaping  the  fruits  of  their  success  till  the  Eebels  hud 
returned  with  re-enforcements,  these  militia  regiments  constituted  the  heavy 
majority  of  the  fighting  troops  that  won  the  campaign  then  required,  and  thus 
completed  their  conquest. 

It  was  rightly  said  then,  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  that  West  Vir- 
ginia was  the  gifl  of  Ohio,  through  her  State  militia,  to  the  Nation  at  the  out- 
Bet  of  the  war. 

CboDting  the  oolamn  Bent  to  the  Kanawha,  he  had  thirty  regiments  in  nil  under  his  command  in 
West  Virginia,  of  which  seven  were  Indiana  regiments  and  one  was  composed  of  loyal  Virgin- 
iaoa.  The  rest  were  all  from  Ohio  (with  the  exception  o(%  company  or  two  of  Illinois  cavalry), 
though  two  of  them  were  credited  to  Kentucky.  On  the  Bich  Mountain  line  the  only  Ohio  reg- 
iment in  the  battle  was  the  Nineteenth,  one  of  the  State  militia.  On  the  Laurel  Hill  line  the 
only  regiment  engaged  in  serioos  fighting  was  the  first  of  the  State  militia,  Colonel  Steed  man's 
Fourteenth.  None  of  the  other  troops,  either  from  Ohio  or  Indiana,  lost  a  man  killed  or 
wounded  in  the  action  with  Grarnett's  rear-guard  at  Carrick's  Ford. 
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CHAPTER    VI 


THE  PROGRESS  AND  CLOSE    OF  DENNISON'S  ADMINISTRATIOH. 


THE  sagaciouH  policy  of  Governor  Donnison  concerning  an  early  occupa- 
tion of  the  territory  beyond  the  Ohio  border  had  a  full  vindication  in  the 
events  in  West  Virginia.  He  was  doomed  to  see  it  delayed  in  Kentucky  by 
the  tenderness  of  the  President  toward  the  neutrality  of  his  native  State.  The 
fruits  that  an  early  movement  there  might  likewise  have  secured  were  thus 
measurably  lost.  When,  however,  the  earnest  occupation  of  Kentucky  began, 
ho  was  able  to  furnish  here,  as  in  West  Virginia,  the  bulk  of  the  army.  Before 
he  wont  out  of  office  his  Adjutant-General  reported  twenty-two  Ohio  three 
years'  regiments  on  duty  in  Kentucky,  besides  a  considerable  number  of  others 
almost  ready  for  the  field,  who  were  soon  to  be  sent  in  the  same  direction.* 

Meantime  these  splendid  contributions  to  Kentucky  did  not  diminish  the 
helpful  care  extended  over  West  Virginia.  At  the  end  of  the  brief  campaign 
there  which  the  Ohio  militia  had  made  successful,  General  McClellan  had  been 
called  to  Washington.  His  successor.  General  Eosecrans,  was  left  with  a  dis- 
solving army  of  three  months'  men.  The  few  Ohio  regiments  for  three  years, 
which  he  had  taken  from  Camp  Dennison  just  before  McClellan's  advent,  barely 
served  to  maintain  his  hold  upon  the  country.  By  the  8th  of  August  he  was 
telegraphing  vigorously  to  Governor  Dennison  for  re-enforcements.  He  was 
none  too  early  or  too  earnest.  For  already  the  Confederate  Government,  real- 
izing its  enormous  loss  in  West  Virginia,  had  sent  its  most  trusted  General, 
Robert  B.  Lee,  to  regain  the  territory.  The  General  Government  was  far  off 
and  slow  to  hoar;  and  so  Kosecrans  appealed  directly  to  the  power  that  had 
seized  the  St^te  for  aid,  in  this  emergency,  in  holding  it.  Governor  Dennison  at 
once  telegraphed  to  the  forming  regiments  to  hasten  their  organization.  "If  you, 
Governor  of  Indiana  and  Governor  of  Michigan,  will  lend  your  efforts,*'  wrote 
Bosecrans  again,  **  to  get  me  quickly  fitly  thousand  men,  in  addition  to  my  pres- 
ent force,  I  think  a  blow  can  be  struck  which  will  save  fighting  the  rified-cannon 
batteries  at  Manassas.     Lee  is  certainly  at  Cheat  Mountain.     Send  all  troops 

•  The  Ohio  regiments  fimt  thrown  into  Kentucky  were  the  First,  Second,  Fourteenth,  Fif- 
teenth, Sixteenth,  Seventeenth,  Eighteenth,  Nineteenth,  Twentietii,  Twenty-FirHt,  Thirty-First, 
Thirty-Third,  Thirty-Fifth,  Thirty-Eighth,  Fortieth,  Forty-First,  Forty-Second,  Forty-Ninth, 
Rfty-First,  Fifty-Ninth,  Sixty-Fourth,  and  Sixty-Fiah.  Theae  were  all  in  service  in  Kentucky 
io  the  fall  or  winter  of  I86I. 
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you  can  to  Grafton."^  But  five  days  after  the  appeal,  all  available  troops  in  the 
West  were  ordered  to  Fremont,  in  Missoari,  and  Bosecrans's  plan  was  foiled. 

Before  this  heavy  re-enforcements  had  been  sent  to  the  column  in  the 
Kanawha  Yalley  under  General  Cox.  Six  days  after  the  appeal  from  Bose- 
crans,  Cox  became  alarmed,  and  telegraphed  anxiously  to  Governor  Dennison 
about  his  command.f  Then,  a  few  days  later,  Bosecrans  again  appealed  to 
Dennison  for  troops  to  aid  him  in  marching  across  the  country  against  Floyd 
and  Wise,  to  Cox's  relief.  **  I  want  to  catch  Floyd,  while  Cox  holds  him  in 
front."  So  immediate  and  effective  was  the  response  to  these  appeals  that  Gren- 
eral  Bosecrans  was  enabled  to  employ  twenty-three  Ohio  regiments}  in  the  ope- 
rations by  which  he  now  cleared  his  department  of  Bebels,  and  put  an  end  to 
eflbrts  for  the  recapture  of  the  country  ;  while,  to  guai'd  the  exposed  railroads 
in  Soatfa-eaatem  Ohio,  companies  of  State  troops  were  again  employed. 

With  the  aid  given  in  this  emergency  the  direct  connection  of  the  State 
Administrations  with  the  conduct  of  campaigns  ended.||  The  country  gradually 
learned  to  make  war  methodically;  and  with  the  passing  away  of  the  erisis 
which  €rovernor  Dennison  had  turned  to  so  good  account,  the  sphere  of  State 
Bzeentives  became  limited  to  the  organization  and  equipment  of  troops  and  the 
care  lor  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  To  this,  indeed,  with  the  most,  it  was  prac- 
tically limited  all  the  time.  But  Ohio  was  '<  to  lead  throughout  the  war,''  and 
we  have  seen  how  in  the  initial  operations  in  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  she 
led,  not  only  her  sister  States,  but  the  Kation. 

What  now  remains  to  be  told  of  the  first  of  our  War  Administrations  is, 
therefore,  a  s^ry  of  details  in  recruiting  and  organization. 

The  staff  with  which  Governor  Dennison  met  the  first  shock  of  the  war 
was  already  undergoing  a  complete  change.  With  this  staff,  without  practical 
knowledge  of  war,  without  arms  for  a  regiment,  or  rations  for  a  company,  or 
uniforms  for  a  corporal's  guard  at  the  outset,  and  without  the  means  or  the  need- 
ful preparations  for  purchase  or  manufacture,  the  Administration  had,  in  less 
than  a  month,  raised,  organized,  and  sent  to  the  field  or  to  the  camps  of  the 
Government  an  army  larger  than  that  of  the  whole  United  States  three  months 
before.  Within  the  State  the  wondorf\il  achievement  was  saluted  with  com- 
plaints about  extravagance  in  rations,  defects  in  uniforms,  about  everything 
which  the  authorities  did,  and  about  everything  which  they  left  undone.  With- 
out the  State  the  noise  of  this  clamor  was  not  heard,  and  men  saw  only  the 
splendid  results.  The  General  Government  was,  therefore,  lavish  in  its  praise. 
The  Governor  under  whom  these  things  were  done  grew  to  be  the  most  influ- 

*  Sute  Arcbires,  Executive  Dept.,  Dennison's  Admr. 

1 14th  August,  1861. 

t  Thetwentj-three  Ohio  regiments  in  service  in  Virginia  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1861,  were 
the  Third,  Foorth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh,  Eighth,  Ninth,  Tenth,  Eleventh,  Twelfth,  Thirteenth, 
Tweotj-Tbiid,  Twenty-Fourth,  Twenty-Fifth,  Twenty-Sixth,  Twenty-Eighth,  Thirtieth,  Thirty- 
Second,  Thirty-Fourth,  Thirty-Sixth,  Thirty-Seventh,  Forty-Foarth,  and  Forty-Seventh. 

I  With  the  notable  exception  of  the  campaign  three  years  later,  in  which  Ohio  thr«w  in  her 
heavy  re-enlbroements  of  hundred  days'  men. 
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ential  of  all  the  State  Executives,  at  Washington,  at  the  very  time  when  at 
homo  he  was  the  most  unpopular  of  all  who  had  within  the  memory  of  a  gen- 
eration been  elevated  to  that  office.  His  staff  officers  were  rapidly  tendered 
better  positions  in  the  National  service.  His  Adjutant-General  was  made  a  Co- 
lonel in  the  regular  army,  and  some  little  time  later  a  Brigadier-General  of 
volunteers.*  His  Quartermaster-General  was  made  a  Captain  of  regulars.f  His 
Enginccr-in  Chief  was  made  a  Brigadier- General  of  regulars,  and  Major-Gen- 
eral of  volunteers.!  His  Judge-Advocate-General  became  an  Assistant-Secre- 
tar}'  in  the  War  Department.||  His  second  Commissary-General,  after  some 
faithful  service  as  his  Adjutant-General,  was  made  Brigadier-General  of  volun- 
teers, and  assigned  to  duty  in  the  War  Department.§  Two  of  the  assistants  in 
his  Adjutant-General's  Department  became  respectively  Major-General  of  vol- 
unteers, and  Assistant  Adjutant-General  to  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.** 
His  Surgeon -General  became  Colonel  of  a  regiment,  and  Brigadier-General  of 
volunteers.ff  His  Paymaster -General  became  a  Colonel,  and  gave  up  his  life 
on  the  field.Jt 

Some  of  the  changes  thus  wrought,  however,  proved  of  great  advantage  to 
the  Governor  and  to  the  service.  He  was  able,  when  the  troops  began  to  re- 
turn from  their  West  Virginia  campaign,  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  recruiting 
for  the  three  years*  service  with  a  better  understanding  of  the  requirements,  and 
a  more  systematic  preparation. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  now  began  to  affect  the  service  a  long  train  of 
hindcrances;  some  the  result  of  previous  misfortunes  of  the  State  administra- 
tion, some  the  operation  of  extraneous  causes,  all  combining  to  delay  and  em- 
barrass the  work.  . 

The  slanders  of  the  State  Government,  in  which  the  newspapers  of  both 
parties  had  indulged,  produced  their  legitimate  fruit.  Men  who  thought  of 
enlisting  were  not  willing  to  go  under  the  authority  of  a  State  which  gave  its 
soldiers  bad  rations,  which  allowed  them  to  be  swindled  in  uniforms,  and  badly 
supplied  with  arms,  which  was  universally  denounced  as  inefficient,  and  some- 
times as  worse.     In  consequence,  they  enlisted  in  the  regiments  of  other  States- 

*  Colonel  H.  B.  Carrington,  Eighteenth  Infantry,  United  States  Army. 

tCuptain  D.  L.  Wood,  Eighteenth  Infanlry,  United  States  Army. 

t  W.  S.  RosecranR.  1 C.  P.  Wolcott.  i  C.  P.  Buckingham, 

•♦  Major-General  Sill  and  Assistant  Adjutant-General  C.  F.  Goddard. 

tt  W.  L.  McMiilen.  tt  Colonel  Phelps. 

The  RtafT  of  Governor  Dennison,  as  finally  organized,  was  as  follows: 

Adjutant-General Catharinus  P.  Buckinghain. 

Assistant  Adjutant-General Rodney  Mason. 

Quartermaster -General George  B.  Wright. 

Assistant  Quartermaster-General Anthony  B.  Bullock. 

CommiflMiry-General Columbus  Delano. 

[With  nine  Assistant  Commissaries  of  Subsistence,  ranking  as  Captains  and  LieutenftnU.] 

Judge-Advocate-Oeneral Christopher  P.  Wolcott.  • 

Surgeon-General Wm.  L.  McMiilen. 

Aid  de  Camp Adolphus  E.  Jones. 

Aid  de  Camp Martin  Welker. 
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The  very  competent  Adjutant-General  under  whom  the  work  was  now  con- 
dncted  (General  Buckingham),  officially  reported  that  in  this  way  the  Slate  had 
furnished  through  the  latter  half  of  1861  not  less  than  ten  thousand  soldiers  to 
the  Government  for  which  she  received  no  credit.  The  number  was  undoubt- 
edly swelled  by  the  dislike  to  the  hard  and  obscure  service  in  West  Virginia,  to 
which  it  seemed  for  a  time  as  if  all  Ohio  so1dici*s  were  doomed  ;  and  by  the  ad- 
ditional fact  that  as  it  happened  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  Ohio  fur- 
nished the  most  of  the  soldiers  and  Indiana  the  most  of  the  Generals  in  that 
field  of  operations. 

The  Camp  Dennison  troubles  soon  made  their  effect  visible.  When  the 
camp  was  first  occupied  the  only  troops  were  those  enlisted  for  three  months. 
General  McOlellan  decided  not  to  take  them  out  of  camp  till  they  should  re-on- 
Ji.st  for  three  years.  Many  naturally  hesitated.  They  wanted  to  try  the  service 
for  which  the}*  had  first  volunteered ;  and  then  to  be  paid  and  discharged  from 
that  before  they  undertook  fresh  obligations.  They  had  already  been  demoral- 
ized by  the  vicious  system  of  electing  their  own  officers,  under  which  election- 
eering, bribery,  drunkenness  and  lax  discipline  sprang  up.  They  were  now,  on 
the  other  hand,  displeased  to  find  that  they  were  to  be  deprived  of  a  privilege 
whicli  they  had  come  to  look  upon  as  a  right,  by  the  wise  determination  of  the 
Governor  to  appoint  the  officers  on  his  own  judgment  of  their  fitness.  Under 
such  influences  many — and  among  them  a  fair  share  of  the  best  material  for 
soldiers — refused  to  re-enlist.  Their  presence  among  the  three  years*  troops 
who  were  thus  compelled  to  wait  for  the  slow  progress  of  recruiting  to  fill  np 
the  vacancies,  soon  led  to  disturbances.  It  was  finally  found  necessary  to  sepa- 
rate the  three  months*  troops  altogether  from  those  enlisted  for  three  years. 
Instead  of  mustering  them  out — since  it  never  meant  to  take  them  from  canii>— 
as  the  Governor  urged,  the  War  Department  had  them  sent  to  their  homes  on 
furlough,  without  di»chargo  and  without  pay.  Tlnij  were  naturally  di.syatisfied 
with  this  reception  of  their  patriotic  volunteering  to  fight.  They  scattered 
over  the  whole  State,  telling,  each  in  his  own  home  circle,  the  tale  of  the  treat- 
ment they  had  received,  and  adding  to  the  popular  distrust. 

Meantime  their  departure  from  Camp  Dennison  did  not  diminish  the  troubles 
there.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  men  had  volunteered  wan  ill-fed  bv  the 
inaction  of  the  camp.  The  officers  were  not  sufficiently  attentive  to  the  thor- 
ough occupation  of  the  time  of  the  men  with  drill  and  preparation  for  the  field, 
and  they  soon  found  ample  leisure  to  compare  the  zeal  with  which  they  rushed 
to  the  service  with  the  dullness  of  their  life,  and  to  look  about  them  for  griev- 
ances.  Sometimes  the  camp  authorities  furnished  indifferent  rations  or  quarter- 
masters* stores.  The  discontent  thus  engendered  was  inflamed  by  the  incendiary 
conduct  of  some  of  the  newspapers,  circulating  by  hundreds  through  the  camp, 
which  daily  denounced  its  management,  exaggerated  every  defect  and  sought 
for  criminal  motives  in  every  mistake.  Some  of  the  regiments  were  still  per- 
mitted to  indicate  their  choice  for  officers,  and  in  all  it  was  well  known  that  if 
the  men  took  care  to  represent  a  certain  officer  as  unpopular  he  would  not  be 
reappointed.    Lax  discipline  on  the  one  hand,  and  perpetual  fault-finding  on  the 
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other,  were  the  inevitable  result.  This  notorious  condition  of  Camp  Dennison 
exerted  an  influence  against  recruiting  through  the  whole  State,  both  directly 
on  the  men  who  would  have  enlisted,  and  indirectly,  by  leading  the  whole  com* 
munity  to  still  further  distrust  of  Governor  Dennison.  For  even  yet  he  had 
been  left  by  the  United  States  officials  to  bear  all  the  burden  of  their  misman- 
agement in  the  camp  they  had  named  afler  him ;  and,  stung  by  the  injustice 
which  he  felt  he  had  already  received  when  he  merited  gratitude,  he  proudly 
refused  to  make  any  explanation  whatever  that  should  relieve  him  from  this 
undeserved  odium. 

And  now  there  came  in  still  another  cause  to  operate  against  recruiting  in 
the  time  of  our  sore  need.  The  Government,  on  realising  its  mistake  in  limiting 
Ohio  to  thirteen  regiments,  and  on  seeing  the  splendid  service  rendered  by  the 
ten  militia  regiments,  patriotically  put  into  the  field  by  the  State  on  her  own  re- 
sponsibility, volunteered  the  assurance  that  it  would  muster  these  men  into  the 
United  States  service  and  assume  their  payment  and  discharge.  As  the  time 
approached  Gx)vernor  Dennison  visited  Washington  to  see  that  the  authorities 
would  be  sure  to  be  prepared.  His  precautions,  however,  notwithstanding  the 
assurances  he  received,  proved  fruitless.  The  regiments  came  home  to  find 
no  paymaster  ready  to  receive  them,  and  no  mustering  officer  to  discharge 
them.  They  had  to  be  sent  home,  therefore — afler  a  campaign  brilliant  and 
fatiguing — without  pay  and  with  no  knowledge  of  when  they  would  get  it. 
Many  believed  they  would  never  be  paid,  all  wore  dissatisfied  and  displeased, 
and  in  this  mood  they  were  scattered  over  the  whole  State.*  Thus  was  the 
cause  of  recruiting,  which  depended  on  popular  approval  and  enthusiasm,  still 
clouded  by  occurrences  the  best  calculated  to  work  its  ruin. 

The  dissatisfaction  and  disgust  thus  spread  throughout  the  State  resulted  in 
bringing  the  work  of  recruiting  almost  to  a  stand.  Fortunately,  when  disband* 
ing  the  companies  in  excess  of  the  thirteen  regiments  for  the  Government  and 
the  ten  for  the  State,  raised  in  the  first  flush  of  the  public  enthusiasm,  the  Gov- 
ernor had  decided  to  retain  enough  for  four  regiments,  under  drill  at  their  respect- 
ive homes.  These  were  now  accessible.  So,  when  the  Government  began  to  press 
for  troops,  these  were  collected  and  organized,  and  thus  the  State  was  able,  at 
an  early  period,  to  throw  the  Twenty -Third,  Twenty-Fourth,  Twenty-Fiflh,  and 
Twenty-Sixth  regiments  into  West  Virginia  at  the  first  call  of  need. 

When  at  last  the  evil  efi^ects  of  all  the  mistakes  and  misfortunes  we  have 
enumerated  began  to  be  counteracted,  fresh  difficulties  in  recruiting  were  en- 
countered. The  Government  expected  the  regiments  to  be  full  and  fully  organ- 
ised before  it  would  receive  or  begin  to  supply  them.  If  it  took  two  months  to 
recruit  a  regiment,  the  men  who  enlisted  first  must  remain  in  camp  two  months 
without  pay,  without  uniforms,  blankets  or  arms,  without  subsistence  save  as  the 
State  furnished  it,  and  without  any  authority  over  them  save  as  thoy  saw  fit  to 
yield  to  it.  Not  even  a  Lieutenant  could  be  mustered  in,  to  exercise  a  legal 
military  command  over  them  till  their  ranks  were  full.    Afler  a  time  the  Gov- 

*  When  the  QoTernmeDt  wu  readj  it  was  hard  to  find  and  collect  the  men  again,  and  two 
months  and  more  paaMd  before  thej  were  all  paid. 
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eminent  consented  that  whenever  a  company  waa  half  raised  a  Lieutenant 
might  bo  mastered  in.  Still  clothing  and  blankets  could  not  be  procured.  Then, 
at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  Governor,  special  permission  was  given  to  mus- 
ter in  the  Quartermaster,  Adjutant,  Surgeon,  and  Assistant- Surgeon  of  regi- 
ments prior  to  their  organization.  Their  clothing  and  their  sick  were  thus 
provided  for.  Finally,  authority  was  procured  to  muster  in  a  Lieutenant  at  the 
beginning  for  each  company  and  to  muster  in  the  men  as  recruited. 

The  change  was  magical.  Within  two  weeks  ten  thousand  men  were  mus- 
tered into  the  service,  and  recruiting  soon  became  again  an  easy  task. 

The  Adjutant-General,  however,  complained  of  troubles  still  remaining. 
Under  General  Scott*s  influence  the  Government  had  refused  to  permit  the 
State  to  furnish  cavalry.  At  last  authority  for  one  regiment  was  procured ;  but 
it  was  presently  discovered  that,  under  direct  permission  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment, two  more  were  being  raised  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  by  Messrs. 
Wade  and  Hntchins,  and  two  more  in  Southern  Ohio,  by  permission  of  General 
Fremont.  Confusion  was  thus  wrought,  and  considerable  detriment  to  the  in- 
fantry recruiting  ensued. 

Furthermore,  the  war  which  was  to  be  ended  in  a  single  battle,  opened  in 
gloom  and  disaster.  The  paralysis  of  Bull  Bun  was  followed  by  mortification 
from  Ball's  Bluff,  and  the  like  blundering  defeats;  general  inaction  ensue<l,  and 
firom  the  Potomac  to  the  Mississippi  the  Bebels  seemed  likely  to  maintain  their 
ground. 

In  spite  of  difficulties  and  depression  the  Adjutant-General  was  able,  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  to  report  forty -six  regiments  of  infantry,  four  of  cavalry,  and 
twelve  batteries  of  artillery  in  the  field,  with  twenty -two  more  regiments  of 
infitntry  and  four  of  cavalry  full  or  nearly  full,  and  thirteen  in  process  of  organ- 
ization. In  all,  the  State  then  had  in  the  three  years'  service,  seventy-seven 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-four  men,  besides  the  twenty-two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  eighty  men  furnished  at  the  first  call  for  three  months.* 

For  these  troops  Governor  Dennison  made  the  most  earnest  efforts  to  pro- 
cure competent  and  instructed  commanders.  At  that  early  day  no  civilians  in 
the  State  had  any  military  experience,  save  the  few  who  had  served  in  the  com- 

^Thii  force  maj  be  ttated  more  in  detail  as  foIIowB: 

Infiutrj,  for  three  jean 67,546 

GaTalrj,  lor  three  jean 7,270 

ArtiUerj,  for  three  jean 3,028 

Total  throe  jean 77,844 

Add  twcntj-two  regiments  three  months'  infantrj 22,000 

Two  companies  three  months'  cavalrj 180 

Two  sections  three  months'  artillerj 80 

Bamett's  Batterj,  three  months'  artillerj..... 120 

Whole  namber  of  men  enlisted  in  1861  in  Ohio 100224 

li  is  impoesible  to  assign  accnratelj  to  each  countj  the  namber  raised  in  it,  but  the  follow* 
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paratively  inBignificnnt  operations  in  Mexico.  He  sought  first,  therefore,  for 
men  trained  at  West  Point,  who  might  be  supposed  to  be  familiar,  theoretically 
at  least,  with  the  duties  of  their  offices.  Of  these  he  secured  fourteen  in  all, 
who  were  at  once  given  the  command  of  regiments.  For  the  rest  he  Bought 
carefully  for  men  of  any,  even  the  least,  experience,  of  ability,  zeal,  and  fitness 
for  the  service. 

How  well  ho  succeeded  may  be  judged,  not  only  from  the  honorable  i*ecord 
of  the  regiments,  but  from  the  high  promotions  that  came  to  the  commanders. 
The  Colonel  of  the  Seventh  (B.  B.  Tyler)  became  a  Brigadier-General  of  vol- 
unteers and  Brevet  Major-General.  The  Colonel  of  the  Eighth  (S.  S.  Carroll) 
received  the  same  promotion.  The  Colonel  of  the  Ninth  (R.  L,  McCook)  be- 
came a  Brigadier;  of  the  Tenth  (W,  H.  Lytic),  the  same;  of  the  Thirteenth 
(W.  S.  Smith),  the  same;  of  the  Fourteenth  (J.  B.  Steedman),  a  Major-General; 
of  the  Nineteenth  (S.  Beatty),  a  Brigadier ;  of  the  Twenty -Third  (W.  S.  Rose- 
crans),  a  Brigadier  in  the  regular  army,  Major-General  of  volunteers,  and  dis- 
tinguished commander  of  a  great  department ;  of  the  Twenty-Fourth  (Jacob 
Ammen),  a  Brigadier;  of  the  Twenty-Sixth  (E.  P.  Fyffe),  a  Brevet  Brigadier; 
of  the  Twenty-Seventh  (Jno.  W.  Fuller),  a  Brigadier  and  Brevet  Major-Gen- 


ing  atateroent  of  the  troops  raised  under  the  seventy -five  thousand  and  three  hundred  thoasaud 
calls  is  an  approximation  : 


Adnms 915 

Allen 776 

Ashland i 578 

Ashtabula 1,306 

Athens 1,358 

Auglaize 565 

Belmont 1,030 

Brown 1,027 

Bmler 1,141 

Carroll 386 

Chaiiipiiign 828 

aark 841 

CleruKmt   1,260 

Clinton..: 703 

Coluinhiana 854 

Coshocton 806 

Cniwlord 448 

Cuyaho;;a — 

Darke 685 

Deliani'c 410 

Delaware 894 

Erie  556 

Fairlieia 8:52 

Faveiie C86 

Franklin 980 

Fulton 654 

Gallia 696 

Gcaii^a 546 

Green«' 1,074 

Gueriwey 775 


Hamilton 8,192 

Hancock 747 

Hanlin 694 

HarriRon 459 

Henry 526 

Highland 860 

Hocking 692 

Holmes 550 

Huron 929 

Jackson 750 

Jefferson 666 

Knox 913 

Lake 550 

Lawrence 1,263 

Licking 1,307 

Logan  870 

Lorain 823 

Lucas 1,108 

Madinon 406 

Mahoning 629 

Marion 579 

Medina '  579 

Meige 1,292 

Mercer 556 

Miami 1,405 

Monroe 836 

Montgomery 1,158 

Morgan 750 

Morrow 696 


Muskingum 1,168 

Noble 617 

Ottaway 325 

Paulding 254 

Perry 702 

Pickaway 604 

Pike 560 

Portage 721 

Preble 857 

Putnam 337 

Richland 1,087 

Ro<«s 1,457 

Sandusky 789 

Scioto 1,083 

Seneca 928 

Shelby 475 

Stark 1,048 

Summit  969 

Trumbull 1,144 

Tuscarawas 1,029 

Union 691 

Van  Wert 361 

Vinton 601 

Warren 1,186 

Washington 1,381 

Wayne 734 

Williams 682 

Wood 740 

Wyandotte ^  759 
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eral;  of  the  Thirtieth  (Hugh  Ewing),  a  Brigadier  and  Brevet  Mnjor-Gencral ; 
of  the  Thirty-First  (Moses  B.  Walker),  a  Brevet  Brigadier ;  of  the  Thirty -Third 
(J.  W.  Sill),  a  Brigadier;  of  the  Thirty-Fourth  (A.  S.  Piatt),  a  Brigadier;  of 
the  Thirty-Fifth  (Ferdinand  Van  Derveor),  a  Brigadier;  of  the  Thirty-Sixth 
(George  Crook),  a  Major-Goneral ;  of  the  Forty-First  (William  .B.  Hazen), 
a  Major-General;  of  the  Forty -Second  (James  A.  Garfield),  a  Major-Gen- 
eral:  of  the  Forty-Fifth  (B.  P.  Rnnkle),  a  Brevet  Brigadier;  of  the  Forty -Ninth 
(Wm.  H.  Gihson)  a  Brevet  Brigadier;  of  the  Fifty-Second  (Daniel  MeCook),  a 
Brigadier;  of  the  Fifty-Fifth  (Jno.  C.  Lee),  a  Brevet  Brigadier;  of  the  Sixty- 
Third  (Jno.  W.  Spragno),  a  Brigadier;  of  the  Sixty-Fifth  (C.  E.  Harker),  a 
Brigadier;  of 'the  Seventy-Second  (R.  P.  Buckland),  a  Bngadier;  of  the  Sev- 
enty-Fourth (Rev.  Granville  Moody)  a  Brevet  Brigadier;  of  the  Seventy-Fifth 
(N.  C.  McLean),  a  Brigadier ;  of  the  Seventy -Sixth  (Chas.  R.  Woods),  a  Major- 
General ;  of  the  Seventy -Eighth  (M.  D.  Leggett),  a  Major-Gencral. 

3fany  of  the  suhordinato  officers  also  rose  to  high  promotion  ;  and  although 
Home,  also,  hrought  disgrace  upon  themselves  and  damage  to  the  cause,  yet  of 
the  entire  list  it  may  bo  said  that  it  would  compare  farorably  with  the  appoint- 
ments from  any  other  State. 


Camps  Dennison  and  Chase,  the  one  near  Cincinnati,  the  other  near  Co- 
lumbus, were  controlled  by  the  United  States  authorities.  On  Governor  Den- 
nison fell  the  selection  and  management  of  other  camps  throughout  the  State, 
of  which  the  following  are  the  principal  ones  established  during  his  admin- 
istration : 


Camp  Putnam at  Marietta. 

Camp  Wool at  AthenR. 

Camp  JcfferHon at  Bellair. 

Camp  Scott at  Portland. 


Camp  Jackson Columbus. 

Camp  Ilarrifton near  Cincinnati. 

Camp  Taylor at  Cleveland. 

Camp  Goddard at  Z:inesville. 

Camp  Anderson at  Lancaster. 

Until  the  United  States  undertook  the  task  of  subsisting  and  supplying  sol- 
diers as  soon  as  they  were  recruited,  these  were  supplied  by  the  State  Quarter- 
master. Of  the  magnitude  of  the  other  interests  intrusted  to  this  officer  during 
Governor  Dennison's  administration,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  statements 

like  these : 

The  number  of  rifles  purchased  on  State  account  for  the  use  of  infantry  was 
eleven  thousand  nine  hundred. 

The  number  of  carbines  and  revolvers  for  cavalry  was  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty -five. 

The  number  of  six  ])Oundcr  bronze  field  guns  was  fortj'-ono. 

A  laboratory  was  established  at  Columbus  for  the  supply  of  ammunition, 
which  the  United  States  arsenals,  before  there  was  time  for  a  vast  enlargement 
of  their  capacities,  were  unable  to  furnish.  From  this  laboratory  two  million 
five  hundred  and  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty  musket  and  pistol 
cartridges  were  supplied  ;  with  sixteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
cartridges,  fixed  shot,  canister,  and  spherical  case  for  artillery. 
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Id  the  absence  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  rifles,  the  old  muskets  were  rifled, 
Miles  Greenwood,  of  Cincinnati,  taking  the  contract.  The  "  Greenwood  riflo" 
thus  manufactured  became  quite  popular,  being  held  by  the  troops  the  equal  of 
the  Enfield  in  precision  and  range,  and  more  destructive,  inasmuch  as  it  can*ied 
a  heavier  weight  of  metal.  During  Dennison^s  administration  twenty-five 
thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty -four  of  these  smooth-bore  muskets  wei-e 
thus  changed,  at  a  cost  of  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  gun. 

The  State  had  under  its  control,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  thirty-three 
smooth-bore  six-pounders.  Twenty-seven  of  these  were  likewise  rifled  and 
made  equal  to  the  best  rifled  guns.  Twelve  additional  batteries  were  contracted 
for — the  guns  for  which  Miles  Greenwood  had  already  begun  casting. 

The  office  received  from  the  Government  and  issued  to  troops  fifty -eight 
thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-six  rifles  and  muskets. 

It  expended  in  the  purchase  of  uniforms  $1,117,349  35.  Of  none  of  the 
vast  quantity  of  clothing  thus  bought  were  complaints  ever  made,  except  in  the 
case  of  a  few  regiments,  which  in  the  first  rush  and  at  a  time  when  the  goods 
to  make  regulation  uniforms  were  not  in  the  country,  received  a  pretty  bad 
sample  of  shoddy. 

We  have  seen  that  the  operations  of  the  Commissary  Department  were  the 
first  to  arouse  the  clamor  which  continued  till  near  its  close  to  pursue  our  first 
War  Administration.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  however,  the  Commissar}'-Gen- 
eral  was  able  to  report  that,  in  issuing  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  rations 
the  State  had  paid  only  thirteen  and  ono-qunrtcr  cents  per  ration;  and  that  in 
commuting  four  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ten  rations,* 
in  the  haste  of  the  first  organization,  before  it  was  possible  to  issue  rations,  and 
when  it  was  unavoidable  that  the  troops  should  cither  be  quartered  at  hotels  or 
otherwise  boarded,  the  State  had  paid  only  an  average  of  about  forty-four  and 
one-half  cents  per  ration.  Large  as  this  last  sum  seemed  it  was  small  com- 
pared with  that  allowed  by  the  United  States  Army  Eogulations,  under  which 
a  soldier  so  stationed  as  to  have  no  opportunity  of  messing,  was  allowed  to 
commute  at  the  rate  of  seventy-five  cents  per  day — the  highest  sum  paid  in 
the  State  anywhere  in  the  greatest  pressure  of  troops  just  after  the  April 
call.  The  whole  sum  of  expenditures  by  the  State  for  subsistence  of  soldiers 
was  $488,858  71. 

For  all  these  operations  large  sums  of  money  were  required.  It  was  held 
by  the  Auditorf  that  of  the  three  millions  appropriated  by  the  Legislature  for 
war  purposes,  only  half  a  million  was  available  in  direct  aid  of  the  United 
States.     This  was  soon  exhausted.      Presently,  however,  under  the   effective 

*"  Commuting  mtionii''  is  to  paj  money  for  the  nubsiiitence  of  soldiers  instead  of  imuing  to 
them  rations  in  kind.  The  ration,  as  used  in  the  above,  means  a  supply  of  proTisions  for  one 
man  for  one  day. 

t  R.  W.  Tayler,  an  exceedingly  scrupulous  and  exact  financial  officer,  who  has  since  been 
made  one  of  the  Comptrollers  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  to  succeed  Elisha  Whittlesey. 
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AnaDcial  management  of  Secretary  Chase,  the  Government  was  able  to  refund 
the  same  thus  advanced.  Here  a  new  difficulty  arose.  The  Auditor  decided-— 
and  in  this  he  was  sustained  by  the  Attorney-General — ^that  these  refunded 
moneys  could  afford  the  Governor  no  relief,  since,  if  they  once  eiftered  the 
treasury,  they  could  not  again  be  used  in  aid  of  the  TTnited  States — the  full 
appropriation  of  a  half  million  dollars  for  that  purpose  having  already  been 
used.    Technically  there  was  no  doubt  that  this  was  correct. 

Governor  Dennison  at  once  determined  to  evade  this  technicality  and  em- 
ploy the  money.  Accordingly,  instead  of  permitting  it  to  be  refunded  to  the 
State  Treasury  through  the  ordinary  channels,  he  caused  it  to  be  collected  from 
the  Government  by  his  personal  agents,  when  he  proceeded  again  to  use  it  for 
the  various  military  purposes  for  which  it  was  needed.  As  it  was  again,  after  a 
time  refunded,  he  again  collected  it  by  his  personal  agents,  and  continued  to 
employ  it  so  long  as  was  needful.  In  this  way  it  was  eventually  reported  that 
he  had  kept  out  of  the  State  Treasury  the  sum  of  $1,077,600.  For  every  dollar 
he  presented  satisfactory  accounts  and  vouchers  to  the  Legislature.  The  use 
of  this  money  was  a  bold  measure,  but  it  was  Vindicated  by  the  law  of  public 
necessity,  and  it  never  cast  a  shadow  upon  the  integrity  of  the  Governor  who 
retained  it,  or  of  the  officers  through  whom  he  disbursed  it. 

During  the  fall  and  early  winter  of  1861,  a  cry  of  suffering  came  from  the 
Ohio  troops  among  the  Alleghany  Mountains  in  West  Virginia.  Sanitary  and 
Christian  Commissions  were  not  then  prepared  to  respond  to  such  calls,  and  the 
Governor  had  no  resource,  save  an  appeal  to  the  liberality  of  the  people.  In 
October  he  accordingly  issued  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  for  con- 
tributions of  clothing,  and  particularly  of  blankets.  Within  a  few  weeks  nearly 
eight  thousand  blankets  and  coverlets  had  been  sent  in,  besides  nearly  ten 
thousand  pairs  of  woolen  socks,  and  proportionate  quantities  of  other  articles. 
The  suffering  in  the  mountains  however  proved  to  have  been  much  exaggerated, 
and  only  a  small  part  of  the  articles  thus  contributed  was  sent  there.  Some 
were  used  in  hospitals,  others  were  issued  to  troops  in  Kentucky,  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  remained  on  hands  for  the  next  year's  uses. 

The  annual  nominating  convention  of  his  party  had  been  held  during  the 
height  of  Governor  Dennison*s  unpopularity.  Most  of  the  party  leaders  were 
already  aware  of  the  injustice  with  which  ho  had  been  treated,  and  a  strong 
disposition  was  felt  to  renominate  him  in  spite  of  the  odium  that  would  thus  be 
attached  to  their  ticket.  But  reasoning  as  politicians  will,  that  the  party  could 
not  afford  such  a  risk,  and  being  moreover  anxious  to  draw  off  the  war  wing 
of  the  Democratic  party,  they  passed  Governor  Dennison  by  with  a  compli- 
mentary resolution,  indorsing  his  administration,  and  bestowed  their  nomina- 
tion upon  David  Tod,  of  the  Reserve,  a  patriotic  and  prominent  Democratic 

leader. 

Governor  Dennison  betrayed  no  unseemly  mortification  at  the  result,  and 
gave  his  cordial  efforts  to  aid  in  the  success  of  the  ticket    In  his  final  message 
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he  recited  the  efforts  made  to  place  the  State  on  a  war  footing  and  to  furnish 
all  the  troops  called  for,  with  scarcely  a  reference  to  the  misrepresentation  with 
which  ho  had  been  pursued.     The  facts  were  his  conclusive  vindication. 

As  a  bank  man,  he  protested  against  the  policy  of  Secretary  Chase  for  the 
destruction  of  State  banks  and  the  establishment  of  the  National  Bank  system.* 
As  a  somewhat  conservative  Republican  he  deplored  any  proclamation  of  im- 
mediate  emancipation^  as  a  measure  which  would  insure  the  extermination  of 
the  negro  race.  He  favored  confiscation  of  Rebel  property,  and  advocated  the 
establishment  of  a  negro  colony  in  Central  America.  "I  do  not  doubt/*  he  con- 
cluded in  a  manly  strain,  **that  errors  have  occurred  in  conducting  my  civil  and 
military  administration;  but  I  am  solaced  by  the  reflection  that  no  motive  has 
ever  influenced  me  which  did  not  spring  from  an  earnest  desire  to  promote  the 
interests  of  my  fellow-citizens,  and  preserve  the  honor  of  the  State  and  the 
integrity  of  the  Nation.  .  .  I  felt  that  I  would  be  recreant  to  the  duties  en- 
trusted to  me,  if  I  failed  to  exert  all  my  powers  and  employ  all  the  instrumen- 
talities at  my  command,  to  support  the  Government  in  its  efforts  to  suppress  the 
insurrection  and  maintain  its  constitutional  authority." 

For  this  singleness  of  aim  and  purity  of  purpose,  as  well  as  for  marked 
sagacity  and  ability  in  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties,  his  fellow-citizens 
have  long  since  given  him  credit. 

It  was  his  misfortune  that  the  first  rush  of  the  war's  responsibilities  fell 
upon  him.  Those  who  came  after  were  enabled  to  walk  by  the  light  of  his 
painful  experience.  If  he  had  been  as  well  known  to  the  Stiite,  and  as  highly 
esteemed  two  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  as  he  was  two  yews  after- 
ward, his  burdens  would  have  been  greatly  lightened.  But  he  was  not  credited 
with  the  ability  he  really  possessed,  and  in  their  distrust,  men  found  it  very 
easy  to  assure  themselves  that  he  was  to  blame  for  everything. 

That  he  made  some  mistakes  is  not  to  be  disputed.  Some  of  the  early  ex- 
penditures were  less  closely  retrenched  than  they  might  have  been.  He  was 
scarcely  quick  enough  in  reorganizing  his  peace  establishment  stafll  He  was 
not  quite  right  in  his  policy  for  checking  contraband  goods,  and  his  well-meant 
efforts  to  suppress  contraband  news  were  ill-considered  and  productive  of  need- 
less irritation. 

But  these  are  small  matters.  He  led  in  securing  the  redemption  of  West 
Virginia.  He  led  in  seeking  to  enforce  upon  the  Government  the  need  of  speedy 
action  in  Kentucky.  He  led  in  pressing  the  necessity  for  a  large  army.  He 
met  the  first  shock  of  the  contest,  and  in  the  midst  of  difficulties  which  now 
seem  scarcely  credible,  organized  twenty -three  regiment*  for  the  three  months' 
service  and  eighty-two  for  three  years;  nearly  one-half  the  entire  number  of 
organizations  sent  to  the  field  by  the  State  during  the  war.     He  left  the  Slate 

*He  subseqnently  declared,  in  a  welcoming  speech  to  Mr.  Chase  at  Columbus,  that  he  had 
been  wrong  in  this  opposition,  and  that  the  Secretary  was  right.  He  pronounced  him  indeed  the 
greatest  tinuncier  that  had  controlled  the  finances  of  a  great  government  within  the  century. 
Bee  **  Going  Home  to  Vole,''  a  pamphlet  publiithed  by  the  Union  Loyal  League  of  Washington^ 
in  which  tliiii  speech  is  given. 
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credited  with  twenty  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-one  soldiers  above  and 
beyond  all  calls  made  by  the  President  upon  her.*  He  handled  large  sums  of 
money  beyond  the  authority  of  law  and  without  the  safeguard  of  bonded  agents, 
and  his  accounts  were  honorably  closed. 

His  fate  was  indeed  a  singular  one.  The  honest,  patriotic  discharge  of  his 
duty  made  him  odious  to  an  intensely  patriotic  people.  With  the  end  of  his 
service  he  began  to  be  appreciated.  He  was  the  most  trusted  counsellor  and 
efficient  aid  to  his  successor.  Though  no  longer  more  than  a  private  citizen,  he 
came  to  be  recognized  in  and  out  of  the  State  as  her  best  spokesman  in  the  De- 
partments at  Washington.  Those  who  followed  him  on  the  public  stage,  though 
with  the  light  of  his  experience  to  guide  them,  did  not  (as  in  the  case  of  most 
military  men  similarly  situated)  leave  him  in  obscurity.  Gradually  he  even 
became  popular.  The  State  began  to  reckon  him  among  her  leading  public 
men,  the  party  selected  him  as  President  of  the  great  National  Convention  at 
Baltimore,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  called  him  to  the  Cabinet. 

*  From  calculations  in  final  report  of  United  States  Provost  Marshal-General  Frj,  Vol.  I, 
p.  16L 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


GENERAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  FIRST  YEAR  OF  TOD'S  ADMINISTRATION. 


IN  January,  1862,  David  Tod  entered  npon  the  daties  of  Gx)vemor  of 
Ohio.  He  had  been  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party  for  Governor 
in  1844,  had  run  ahead  of  his  ticket,  and  had  come  within  a  thousand 
votes  of  election  ;  had  been  a  popular  stump  orator,  the  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Douglas  Democratic  Convention  at  Baltimore,  and  for  nearly  five  years 
United  States  Minister  to  Brazil.  Then,  for  some  years,  he  had  been  success- 
fVilly  engaged  in  iron  manufactures,  and  as  President  of  the  Cleveland  and  Ma- 
honing railroad.  He  bi*ought,  therefore,  to  the  office  the  reputation  of  a  good 
business  man,  of  a  political  leader  with  experience  and  public  honors,  and  an 
earnest  patriot,  ready,  at  the  call  of  the  country,  to  drop  old  prejudices  and 
party  connections.  Thus  secure  in  advance  in  the  confidence  of  the  people,  he 
entered  upon  a  path  which  the  trials  of  his  predecessor  had  smoothed  for  him. 
His  knowledge  of  affairs  aided  him  in  the  business  details  of  his  ofiice.  The 
Legislature,  now  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  magnitude  of  the  war,  gave  him  a 
hearty  co-operation.  The  staff  left  by  his  predecessor  was  trained  by  the  expe- 
rience of  the  first  crowded  year,  familiar  with  the  work  and  its  wants,  and  now 
able  to  give  system  to  all  the  details  of  the  military  administration.*  Grovernor 
Dennison  had  established  military  committees  in  every  county  in  the  State  to 
aid  and  advise  him  in  the  work  of  recruiting,  and  camps  for  the  regiments  not 
yet  complete.  At  the  outset  there  was  little  to  do,  save  to  continue  these  agen- 
cies, and  to  fill  up  the  regiments  in  camp. 

rr*  *  QoTemor  Tod  retained  the  three  chief  officers  of  QoYemor  Dennison's  staff.  Judge  Ad- 
Tocate-General  Woloott  being  called  to  the  War  Department,  and  Surgeon-General  McBIillen  to 
the  command  of  a  regiment,  he  was  compelled  to  fill  their  places  with  new  men.  His  staff  for 
the  year  1862  was  as  follows : 

Adjutant-Cfeneral C.  P.  Buckingham. 

[Resigned  April  18, 1862,  to  enter  War  Department.] 

Acyutant-Qeneral Charles  W.  HilL 

Quartermaster-General Geo.  B.  Wright 

Commissary-General Columbus  Delano. 

Judge  AdTocate-Gkneral Luther  Day. 

Surgeon-Genera) Gustaye  C.  £.  Weber. 

[Resigned,  from  ill-health,  October,  1862.] 

Surgeon-General • .•  Samuel  M.  Smith. 

Aid-de-Camp • Garretson  J.  Young. 
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With  trained  assistants,  an  organized  system,  and  the  work  thus  gradually 
coming  upon  him,  Governor  Tod  speedily  mastered  his  new  duties.  There 
was  no  opportunity  for  distinguishing  his  administration  by  the  redemption  of 
a  State,  or  the  appointment  of  officers  who  were  soon  to  reacli  the  topmost  round 
of  popular  favor,  or  the  adoption  of  independent  war  measures  during  a  tem- 
porary isolation  from  the  General  Government.  But  what  there  was  to  do  he 
did  prudently,  systematically,  and  with  svch  judgment  as  to  command  the  gen- 
eral approval  of  his  constituents. 

The  first  feature  of  his  administration  was  the  care  for  the  wounded  of  the 
State,  sent  home  from  the  terrible  field  of  Pittsburg  Landing.  Then  he  exer- 
cised a  general  care  over  the  troops  in  the  field,  and  established  the  sy&tem  of 
State  agencies  at  important  points  for  their  benefit.  The  only  other  striking 
features  of  the  first  j'ear  of  his  incumbency  were  the  alarm  about  the  capital 
and  the  rapid  recruiting  for  its  defense ;  the  filling  of  the  State  quotas  under  the 
President's  calls,  and  the  drafl  to  complete  them  ;  the  arrests  which  hostility  to 
the  draft  provoked ;  the  alarms  along  the  border,  first  for  the  safety  of  Cincin- 
nati when  Kirby  Smith  threatened  it,  and  then  for  the  upper  Kentucky  and  West 
Virginia  border;  and  the  special  eflforts  thus  required  for  the  State  defense. 

The  outline  of  these  several  subjects  we  may  now  seek  to  trace. 

No  great  battles  had,  during  Governor  Dennison's  administration,  excited 
the  sensibilities  of  the  people  in  behalf  of  their  wounded  sons  and  brothers; 
and  no  8\*8tem  of  supplementing  the  army  treatment  b}'  State  care  for  the 
wounded  had  been  held  necessary.  The  initial  movements  of  1862  did  not  lead 
to  great  losses  in  any  of  the  armies  over  the  theater  of  war  where  Ohio  soldiers 
were  now  scattered.  On  the  Potomac  the  quiet  was  still  unbroken.  In  West 
Virginia  the  season  was  too  inclement  to  permit  extended  operations.  In  Ken- 
tucky, save  the  battles  of  the  Sandy  Valley,  of  Wild  Cat,  and  of  Mill  Springs,  the 
advance  to  Nashville,  and  even  to  the  northern  border  of  Mississippi,  wivs  made 
almost  without  fighting.  At  Fort  Donelson,  and  in  the  operations  in  Missouri, 
the  logk-^es  of  Ohio  troops  had  been  too  small  to  arouse  a  general  feeling  of  anx- 
iety in  the  State. 

But  Pittsburg  Landing  was  a  sudden,  startling  shock, 

"  And  heavy  to  the  ground  the  first  dark  drops  of  battle  came." 

Then  followed  rumors  of  the  sad  slaughter  and  of  the  terrible  suffering.  The  whole 
State  was  aroused.  Men  everywhere  talked  of  it  as  a  personal  calamity,  denounced 
its  authors,  and  demanded  haste  to  relieve  its  victims.*  It  was  not  till  the 
afternoon  of  the  9th  of  April  that  authentic  news  of  the  great  battles  of  the  6th 

"■'  It  vrnn  currently  believed  in  the  West,  at  the  time,  that  the  first  day's  di8a.-?ter  at  Pittsburg 
Landing  had  been  aggravated  by  the  drunkenness  of  General  Grant,  lie  was  a  long  time  very  un- 
p<^pul:ir,  in  con^^Kluence  of  his  management  at  this  battle,  in  the  States  whose  troops  suffered  the 
most  by  it ;  and  he  was  never  fully  re-instated  in  public  confidence  in  the  West  till  after  the  fall 
of  Vifksburg.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  charges  of  drunkenness  or  needless  absence 
were  gros^s  slanders.  A  discussion  of  Ihe  real  causes  of  the  disaster  may  be  found  m  the  suc- 
ceeding pages,  part  11,  Life  of  Grant. 
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and  7th  reached  Cincinnati.  The  losses  were  reported  at  eighteen  to  twenty 
thousand.  The  Sanitary  Commission  at  once  ordered  the  charter  of  a  steam- 
boat to  visit  the  battle-field  with  surgeons,  nurses,  and  stores,  and  within  an 
hour  the  "  Tycoon"  was  secured.  Then,  as  the  Quartermaster-General,  in  a  dis- 
patch from  Washington,  assumed  the  expenses  of  this  boat,  the  Commission,  in 
the  course  of  the  afternoon,  chartered  another,  the  ** Monarch." 

Mayor  Hatch  had  meantime  chartered  the  ^*  Lancaster  No.  4"  on  the  city*8 
account.  By  dark  she  was  equipped  with  supplies,  hospital  stores,  a  full  corps 
of  physicians  and  nurses  under  Doctors  Blackman  and  Yattier,  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  in  Cincinnati,  and  fifty  members  of  the  city  police  force, 
under  Colonel  Dudley,  and  was  rapidly  steaming  down  the  river.  Governor 
Tod,  on  being  advised  of  this  action,  promptly  telegraphed  that  the  State  would 
assume  the  expenses  of  this,  the  firftt  boat  off  to  the  scene  of  sufi^ering ;  and 
that  he  had  selected  thirty  volunteer  surgeons  who,  with  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  would  arrive  in  Cincinnati  the  next  morning,  in  time  for 
passage  on  the  ^'Monarch." 

At  nifie  o*cloek  this  same  evening,  a  few  hours  after  the  departure  of  the 
"Lancaster  No.  4,"  the  "Tycoon"  set  out,  likewise  fully  equipped,  with  twenty- 
three  nurses,  one  hundred  and  fifty  boxes  of  hospital  supplies,  and  eleven 
physicians,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Dr.  Mendenhall,  another  well-known 
practitioner  of  the  city.  Eight  more  physicians,  under  Dr.  Comcgys,  were 
ready  to  go  out  in  the  morning  on  the  "Monarch"  with  the  thirty  from  Colum- 
bus.* Meanwhile  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  appointed  a  committee  to  secure 
from  the  City  Council  appropriations  to  meet  the  expenses  thus  incurred,  and 
the  Sanitary  Commission  received  from  individuals  who  feared  this  aid,  though 
certain,  might  be  a  few  hours  too  late,  cash  contributions  to  the  amount  of  over 
two  thousand  dollars  for  instant  wants.  Within  a  few  hours  citizens  of  Day- 
ton swelled  this  sum  by  forwarding  five  hundred  more;  while  the  "sanitary 
supplies"  in  store  were  speedily  augmented  b}*"  generous  shipments  from 
Cleveland. 

The  system  thus  inaugurated  was  kept  up  so  long  as  there  appeared  any 
necessity  for  it.  Ohio  surgeons  and  nurses  visited  the  great  battle-field  and  the 
hospitals  along  the  rivers ;  Ohio  boats  removed  the  wounded  with  tender  care 
to  the  hospitals  at  Camp  Dennison  and  elsewhere  within  the  State;  the  Ohio 
treasury  was  the  sufiicient  warrant  for  any  expenditures  for  the  comfort  of  the 
sick  or  wounded,  concerning  the  approval  of  which  by  the  General  Government 
there  was  doubt.  At  the  close  of  the  year  it  was  announced  in  the  official  re- 
ports that  the  State  had  paid  the  expenses  of  eleven  steamboats,  sent  to  Pitts- 
burg Landing  and  other  points  along  the  Tennessee,  Ohio,  and  Mississippi 
Sivers  for  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  forty -seven 

*  Eli  C.  Baldwin,  Charles  F.  WiUtach,  and  C.  B.  Fosdick  were  appointed  a  committee  of 
the  Sanitary  CommiaBion  to  take  command  of  the  "Tycoon."  B.  P.  Baker,  Larz  Andenion,  and 
J.  H.  Batei  were  a  timilar  Committee  for  the  '*  Monarch."  Among  the  nurses  off  iu  the  first  boat, 
the  ''Lancaster  No.  4,"  were  ten  Sisters  of  Charity. 
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tboQsand  thirty-eight  dollars  and  seventy  ifive  cents* — a  sum  which  the  pay  and 
expense  of  nui*ses,  volunteer  surgeons,  etc.,  increased  to  seven  thousand  six 
hundi-ed  and  eighty-three  dollars  and  eighty -five  cents.  The  Surgeon -General 
was  likewise  sent  with  over  twenty  surgeons  to  the  battle-field  of  Antietam,  a 
few  months  later;  and  in  the  autumn,  to  Perryville,  with  eight  surgeons  and  a 
corps  of  nuraes.  Special  agents  were  likewise  sent  to  Louisville  and  Cleveland' 
to  look  after  suffering  paroled  prisoners,  and  to  the  troops  in  the  Kanawha  Val- 
ley and  at  other  |K)ints  where  suffering  was  said  to  exist.  In  much  of  this  work 
Dr.  Samuel  M.  Smith,  of  Columbus  (who  soon  after  became  Surgeon -General), 
was  conspicuous.  He  was  sent  no  less  than  five  times  in  charge  of  steamboats- 
to  Pittsburg  Landing,  as  well  as  once  to  Antietam. 

This  system  presently  received  a  development  in  a  new  direction.  We 
have  just  spoken  of  the  agents  of  the  Governor  sent  to  the  Kanawha  Valley 
and  elsewhere,  on  the  reception  of  reports  about  the  wants  of  Ohio  troops  m 
the  respective  localities.  Another  step  was  soon  taken,  of  which  this  furnished" 
the  suggestion. 

The  suffering  on  the  battle-fields,  and  the  subsequent  distress  of  many  poov 
nen,  discharged  for  disability  or  sent  home  on  sick  leave,  whose  ignorance  of 
the  regulations  delayed  them  in  the  settlement  of  their  accounts,  the  procuring 
of  transportation,  and  the  scores  of  other  things  for  which,  in  general,  the  sol- 
dier is  accustomed  to  look  to  his  ofiicors,  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  systemr 
of  State  agencies  at  the  most  important  points.  At  first  the  only  object  con- 
templated was  to  care  for  and  assist  the  sick  and  disabled  soldiers  found,  unat- 
tended by  friends,  about  the  princi|)al  depots.  Agencies  for  this  purpose  were 
established  at  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Cleveland,  Crestline,  and  Bellair.f  Then, 
as  the  discharged  soldiers  seemed  to  have  great  difficulty  in  the  settlement  of 
their  accounts — owing  often  to  their  own  ignorance  of  the  necessarj'  details,  and^ 
often  to  the  negligence  of  their  officers — the  Quartermaster-General  was  charged 
with  the  duty  of  establishing  an  agency  in  his  office,  to  which  such  soldiers  could 
resort  for  gratuitous  aid,  and  for  j)rolection  from  ravenous  claim  agents.  Finally, 
as  the  excellent  workings  of  the  system  were  developed,  and  as  the  progress  of 
the  war  increased  the  necessit}^  tor  it,  the  agencies  were  gradually  extended.  Be- 
fore the  close  of  the  Governor's  first  year  in  office,  they  had  been  established  at' 
Cmcinnati  under  the  care  of  A.  B.  Lyman,  and  at  Louisville  under  the  care  of 
Boyal  Taylor.  He  soon  afterward  started  others,  as  the  varying  wants  of  the 
lervioe  indicated  the  necessity,  at  Washington  under  J.  C.  Wetmore,  at  Mem- 
phis under  P.  W.  Bingham,  at  Cairo  and  St.  Louis  under  Weston  Flint,  al; 
Nashville  under  Royal  Taylor  (who  continued  also  to  supervise  the  Louisville 
ageocy),  and  at  New  York  under  B.  P.  Baker. 

•Governor's  niessage,  5th  January,  18G3,  Report  of  Contingent  Fund,  p.  33.  Some  of  the 
Hcunen  made  two  or  more  trips.  Tlie  naines  of  those  engaged  were  "  Magnolia,''  "Glendale," 
"TjrcooD,"  •*  Emma  Duncan,"  "Lady  Franklin,"  "Sunnyside,"  and  "  Lancaster  No.  4." 

tXhe  expense  of  thesu  agencies  for  the  yetir,  including  the  subsistence  furnished  bj  them 
lo  nicriiig  aoidiers,  was  only  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  tliirty- seven  dollars  and  fifty- 
ciglaoeniiL 
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Gradually  the  care  thus  exerted  by  the  State  authorities  over  Ohio  troops 
on  the  battle-field,  in  the  hospital,  and  on  the  way  to  their  homes,  came  to  fol- 
low them  in  all  their  movements  in  the  field.  The  General  Government,  for  a 
time,  allowed  an  insufficient  number  of  surgeons.  Under  authority  conferred 
by  the  Legislature,  Governor  Tod  supplemented  this  want  (up  to  the  time  when 
Congress  authorized  assistant  regimental  Surgeons),  by  sending  State  Surgeons 
into  the  field.  For  this  species  of  relief  an  expenditure  of  seven  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  was  incurred. 

Presently,  we  find  the  Governor  beginning  to  plead  the  case  of  Ohio  troops 
in  the  field  with  the  authorities.  The  Second  OhioCavahy  was  in  some  trouble 
on  the  frontier.  "  The  Kansas  authorities,*'  said  Governor  Tod,  *'  do  not  com- 
mand my  confidence ;"  and  thereupon  he  appealed  to  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
see  to  it  tliat  the  court  in  the  case  should  be  composed  of  officers  "  noways  im- 
plicated or  interested  in  the  matter."*  Eeports  were  in  circulation  of  troubles 
among  the  paroled  Union  prisoners  in  camp  near  Chicago.  Thereupon  an 
agent  was  sent  to  see  what  number  of  Ohio  troops  were  there  and  what  was 
their  condition. f  In  the  alarm  over  Kirby  Smith's  invasion,  raw  troops,  half 
equipped,  were  hurried  into  Kentucky.  The  Governor  telegraphs  to  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Department,  begging  that  tents  be  sent  them  at  once  ;J  in  a  little 
time  telegraphs  again ;  then  sends  a  characteristic  dispatch  to  Secretary  Stan- 
ton to  the  effect  that  it  "is  well  he  doesn't  know  whose  fault  it  is,  or  he  would 
whip  the  fellow  if  he  were  as  strong  as  Samson  ;"||  once  more  appeals  to  the 
Commander  of  the  Department,  and  finally  solicits  ex-Governor  Dennison  to 
visit  head-quarters  and  give  his  personal  attention  to  the  matter.g  The  peculiar 
vein  "crops  out"  again  in  a  dispatch  about  the  same  time  to  the  Cincinnati 
Quartermaster:  "For  God's  sake,  furnish  our  Ohio  troops  now  in  Kentucky 
with  canteens,"**  but  the  humane  purpose  was  accomplished.  A  Colonel  sends 
him,  from  Rosecrans's  battle-field  of  Corinth,  a  bloody  flag,  captured  from  a 
Texas  regiment  by  private  Orrin  B.  G^uld,  of  company  G,  in  the  Twenty-Sev- 
enth Ohio,  who  fell  in  the  act.  The  Governor  determines  that  the  hero,  though 
dead,  shall  be  rewarded,  and  his  family  are  accordingly  gratified  by  the  recep- 
tion of  a  Captain's  commission  for  him. ft 

All  this  was  well  meant  and  productive  of  good.  Scarcely  so  much  could 
be  said  for  this  foolish  dispatch : 

"  The  gallant  people  of  Ohio  are  mortified  to  death  over  the  rumored  cowardice  of  Colonel 
Rodney  Miison,  of  the  Seventy-Firitt  Ohio,  and  in  their  behalf  I  demand  that  he  have  a  fair  but 
speedy  trial;  and,  should  he  be  convicted  of  cowardice,  that  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  be  in- 
flicted upon  him,  for  in  that  event  we  can  not  endure  even  his  foul  carcass  upon  our  soil.''tt 

The  various  forms  of  the  efforts  to  raise  troops  and  the  alarm  along  the 
border,  constitute  the  prominent  remaining  features  of  the  first  year  of  Gover- 
nor Tod's  administration. 

When  Stonewall  Jackson,  bursting  unannounced  into  the  Valley,  scattered 

•  Ex.  Doc.  1862.    Part  I,  p.  67.  t  Ibid.  t  Ibid,  p.  72.  |  Ibid,  d.  77. 

i  Ibid,  p.  74.  ♦♦  Ibid,  p.  78  tt  Ibid,  p.  68.  1 1  Ibid,  p.  71. 
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the  fragmentary  armies  of  the  fragmentary  department  commanded  who  held 
piecemeal  yioBsession  therein,  and  created  the  liveliest  apprehensions  for  tho 
safety  of  Washington  itself,  tho  War  Pepartment  issued  a  hasty  appeal  for 
troops  to  protect  the  Capital.  In  obedience  to  this,  Governor  Tod,  on  the  2Gth 
of  May,  1862,  published  his  proclamation  calling  for  volunteers  for  three  months, 
for  three  years,  or  for  temporary  guard-duty  within  the  limits  of  the  State. 
The  day  before  he  had  sent  telegraphic  dispatches  to  the  military  committees  of 
every  county  in  the  State,  announcing  the  *Mmminent  danger"  at  Washington, 
assigning  the  number  expected  from  each  county,  and  urging  that  whoever  was 
willing  to  volunteer  should  hurry  to  Camp  Chase — the  railroads  bein^  instructed 
to  pass  such  recruits  to  Columbus  at  the  Slate's  expense. 

The  people  responded  promptly.  At  Cleveland  a  large  meeting  was  held, 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  immediately  enlisted — among  them  twenty- 
seven  out  of  the  thirty-two  students  in  attendance  at  the  Law  School.  At 
Zanesville  the  fire  bells  rang  out  the  alarm,  and  by  ten  o'clock  a  largo  meeting 
had  assembled  at  the  court-house.  Three  hundred  men  enlisted  before  three 
in  the  afternoon.  Court  was'  in  session,  but  the  Judge  announced  that  it  was 
adjourned  sine  die,  as  he  and  the  law3'ers  were  all  going  to  join  in  the  military 
movement.  The  Judge  at  Bellefontaino  hastened  to  enlist.*  At  Putnam  only 
three  unmarried  men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty  were  left  in  the 
town.  At  Western  Reserve  College  twenty  of  the  college  cadets  volunteered  on 
the  day  of  the  call,  and  more  followed  the  next  morning. 

In  all  five  thousand  volunteers  reported  at  Camp  Chase  under  this  call — the 
majority  of  them  within  the  first  and  second  days  after  its  issue.  The  men 
were  permitted  to  elect  their  company  officers,  and  the  field  and  staff  were  at 
once  appointed,  so  that  the  organization  was  almost  as  sudden  as  the  enlistment. 
Within  ten  days  after  the  call,  the  first  of  the  new  regiments,  the  Eighty-Fourth, 
was  dispatched  to  the  field.  The  Eighty-Sixth  and  Eighty -Eighth  soon  fol- 
lowed; while  the  Eighty-Fifth  and  Eighty-Seventh  organized  for  duty  within 
the  Stiite,  relieved  other  troops  for  the  front,  and  afterward  furnished  from  their 
ranks  c^onsiderable  numbers  of  volunteers  for  active  service. 

Up  to  this  time  Governor  Tod  had  been  called  upon  to  undertake  no  work 
of  importance  connected  with  the  raising  of  troops,  save  to  fill  up  the  regi- 
ments which  Governor  Dennison  had  letl  nearly  completed.  Tho  progress  that 
had  been  made  in  this  work  may  be  sufficiently  set  forth  in  tabular  form,  as 
follows: 


43d  Infantry,  Colonel  J.  L.  Kirby  Smith,  completed  14th  February,  18G2. 

Tlioma«  Worthington,  completed  20th  January,  1862. 
Peter  J.  Sullivan,  completed  IGth  January,  1862. 
Jefl.se  J.  Appier,  completed  3d  February,  1862. 
Thomas*  Kilby  Smith,  completed  6tli  February,  1862. 
J.  C  Leo,  sent  to  field  25th  January,  1862. 
Peter  Kinney,  sent  to  field  10th  February,  1862. 
Wm.  Mungen,  completed  lOtii  February  1862. 
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*  Judge  Wni.  Lawrence,  Bince  member  of  Congress.    He  became  Colonel  of  the  first  three 
montha*  rei^iment  thus  raided,  the  Eighty-  Fourth  Ohio. 
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58th  Infantry,  Colonel  Valentine  Bausenwein,  completed  3d  Febrnnrj,  1862. 

Wm.  H.  Trimble,  completed  25th  February,  1862. 
N.  Schleich,  completed  Ut  May,  1862. 
F.  B.  Pond,  sent  to  field  17th  January,  1862. 
J.  W.  Sprague,  aent  to  field  18th  February,  1862. 
Charles  Candy,  sent  to  field  16th  January,  1862. 
Samuel  H.  Steedman,  sent  to  field  7th  February,  1862. 
Lewis  D.  Campbell,  completed  24th  March,  1862. 
J.  R.  Cocker  ill,  completed,  3d  February,  1862. 
Hodney  Mason,  sent  to  field  10th  February,  1862. 
R.  P.  Buckland,  sent  to  field  15th  February,  1862. 
Orland  Smith,  sent  to  field  23d  January,  1862. 
Granville  Moody,  completed  28th  February,  1862. 
N.  C.  McLean,  sent  to  field  23d  January,  1862. 
Charles  R.  Woodfl,  completed  9th  February,  1862. 
Jesse  Hildebrand,  completed  5th  February,  1862. 
M.  D.  Lcggett,  sent  to  field  10th  February-,  1862. 
E.  R.  Eckley,  sent  to  field  20th  February,  1862. 
James  Cantwell,  sent  to  field  23d  January,  1862. 
W.  R.  Lloyd,  sent  to  field  13th  Mai-ch,  1862. 
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Two  or  three  of  the  attempted  organizations  proved  unsuccessful,  and  the 
companies  raised  were  attached  to  other  commands.  The  impetus  given  to  the 
others  during  the  close  of  Governor  Dennison's.  administration  was  sufiScient,  as 
may  be  seen  above,  to  carry  them  to  completion  and  into  the  field  very  soon 
after  Governor  Tod's  inauguration. 

Toward  the  close  of  May  the  Governor  was  beginning  to  prepare  for  rais- 
ing three  new  regiments,  when  the  sudden  alarm  about  Washington  interfered. 
There  followed  the  hasty  mustering  of  three  months'  men  we  have  already  de- 
scribed. Then,  till  the  middle  of  July,  three  regiments  for  the  war,  the  Forty- 
Fiilh,  Fiftieth,  and  Fifly-Second,  had  the  range  of  the  entire  State  for  recruit- 
ing. They  grew  slowly,  and  the  work  of  raising  troops  seemed  to  have  come 
almost  to  an  end. 

Meantime,  in  June,  had  come  the  President's  call  for  three  hundred  thous- 
and, and  soon  after  for  three  hundred  thousand  more,  clo&ely  following  on  the 
failure  of  the  peninsular  campaign,  and  the  stupor  that  seemed  to  have  befallen 
the  armies  in  the  South-west.  Under  these  calls  ("Ot  counting  the  previous 
excess  of  credits)  the  quota  of  Ohio  was  seventy-four  thousand ;  for  thirty- 
seven  thousand  of  which,  under  the  recent  legislation  of  Congress,  the  State  mi- 
litia w^aa  liable  to  draft.  It  was  evident  that  some  new  plan  must  be  devised 
for  raising  these  troops.  The  community  that  was  spending  a  whole  summer  in 
filling  three  regiments  was  not  likely,  within  a  couple  of  months,  to  fill  ten 
times  as  many  fresh  ones. 

From  this  point  may  bo  reckoned  the  beginning  of  the  radical  error  by 
which  all  subsequent  recruiting  in  Qbio,  and  in  the  sister  States  as  well,  was 
poisoned.  Men  had  an  instinctive  repugnance  to  a  draft;  an  unwise  fondness 
for  being  able  to  say  that  all  the  soldiers  from  the  State  were  volunteers.  It 
followed  that  if  actual  volunteers  did  not  present  themselves,  artificial  stimu- 
lants must  be  emploj^ed  to  produce  them.     Thus  it  came  about  that  the  burdens 
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of  the  war  rested,  not  equally  upon  all,  but  heaviest  upon  the  most  ardent,  the 
most  willing,  and  the  most  patriotic ;  and  that  ultimately,  when  this  class  was 
measurablj-  exhausted,  those  to  whom  money,  rather  than  patriotism,  was  a 
controlling  consideration,  became  *'  volunteers  "  through  the  use  of  enormous 
bribes  in  the  shape  of  bounties.  Upon  two  classes  came  the  whole  weight  of 
the  war — the  most  willing  and  the  most  purchasable.  There  were  many  fea- 
tures about  this  unwise  policy  which  commended  it  alike  to  the  tenderness  and 
the  pride  of  public  feeling.  It  prevented  the  exceptional  cases  of  peculiar  hard- 
ship which  no  care  could  have  kept  the  draft  from  inflicting;  it  heaped  upon 
those  who  were  willing  to  fight  the  rewards  which  a  grateful  community  felt 
that  they  deserved;  it  ministered  to  the  canity  which  was  unwilling  to  ac- 
knowledge the  necessity  of  a  draft  in  a  particular  locality  to  secure  its  quota  of 
soldiers  for  the  war. 

If  at  the  outset  the  volunteering  had  been  confined  exclusively  to  the  regi- 
ments needed  under  former  calls,  and  it  had  been  distinctly  announced  that  a 
draft  would  be  held  to  fill  the  whole  quota  under  the  new  call,  and  no  volunteers 
therefor  would  be  accepted,  a  better  system  might  have  been  inaugurated,  to 
which  a  relieved  treasury  and  a  diminished  tax  list  might  even  now' be  bearing 
testimony. 

But  the  considerations  in  favor  of  the  volunteering  system  were  held  con- 
clusive. The  surrounding  States  adhered  to  it.  The  people  revolted  from  the 
idea  of  a  draft.  Some  States  and  many  communities  were  beginning  the  offer 
of  a  local  bounty.  The  Government  was  about  to  offer  a  National  bounty. 
The  leading  newspapers  were  calling  upon  the  Governor  to  "take  the  rcsponsi- 
bilit}-,"  and  make  a  similar  offer  for  the  State. 

This  he  did  not  do;  but  the  opportunity  for  adopting  the  draft  as  the  sys- 
tematic, fair,  and  common  mode  of  raising  such  troops  as  were  called  for  was 
lost.  Following  the  bent  of  public  temper,  and  undoubtedly  carrying  out  the 
wishes  of  those  who  had  elected  him,  the  Governor  proceeded  with  an  effort  to 
distribute  the  new  quota  equitably  among  the  several  counties,  and  to  secure 
the  proper  number  of  volunteers  from  each.  The  draft,  if  used  at  all,  was  only 
to  be  held  as  a  last  resort  for  filling  irremediable  deficiencies. 

T7p  to  this  time  it  was  estimated  that  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  two 
hundred  voluntary  enlistments  had  .been  made  in  the  State,  and  from  this  num- 
ber over  sixty  thousand  three  years'  troops  were  then  in  the  field.*  It  was 
only  by  localizing  the  regiments,  making  the  completion  of  each  one  the  par- 
ticular duty  of  a  particular  region,  that  the  work  could  again  be  made  popular. 
An  order  was  therefore  issued,  on  the  9th  of  July,  making  the  following 
assignments : 

FIBST  DISTRICT — RENDEZVOUS  AT  CAMP  DENNIBON. 

The  Seventy-Ninth  and  Eighty-Third  Regimcnta  will  be  rained  in  the  counties  of  Hamilton, 
Warren,  and  Clinton;  the  Eighty-Ninth  in  Clermont,  Brown,  Highl.ind,  and  Ross;  the  Ninetieth 
in  Fayelte,  Pickaway,  Hocking,  Vinton,  Fairfield,  and  Perrry.     (Rendezvoused  at  Circleville.) 

*  Governor's  Annual  Message  for  1862,  p.  5. 
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SECOKD  DISTRICT — BEKDEZV0178  AT  CAMP  POBTSMOUTH. 

The  Ninety-First  Regiment  will  be  raised  in  the  counties  of  Adams,  Scioto,  Lawrence,  Pike, 
Jackson,  and  Grallia. 

THIKD  DISTBICT — RENDEZVOUS  AT  CAMP  MARIETTA. 

The  Ninety-Second  Regiment  will  be  raised  in  the  counties  of  Meigs,  Athens,  Wa8hinp:ton, 
Noble,  and  Monroe. 

FOURTH  DISTRICT — RENDEZVOUS  AT  CAMP  DAYTON. 

The  Ninety-Third  Regiment  will  be  raised  in  the  counties  of  Butler,  Preble,  and  Montgom- 
erj ;  the  Ninety-Fourth  in  Greene,  Clarke,  Miami,  and  Darke. 

njTH  DISTRICT — RENDEZVOUS  AT  CAMP  CHASE. 

The  Ninety-Fifth  Regiment  will  be  raised  in  the  counties  of  Champaign,  Madison,  Frank- 
lin, and  Licking;  the  Ninety-Sixth  in  Logan,  Union,  Delaware,  Marion,  Morrow,  and  Knox. 
(Rendezvoused  at  Delaware.) 

SIXTH   DISTRICT — RENDEZVOUS  AT  CAMP  ZANESVILLE. 

The  Ninety-Seventh  Regiment  will  be  raised  in  the  counties  of  Morgan,  Muskingum,  Guem- 
sey,  and  Coshocton. 

SEVENTH  DISTRICT — RENDEZVOUS  AT  CAMP  STEUBENVH-LE. 

The  Ninety-Eighth  Regiment  will  be  raised  in  the  counties  of  Belmont,  Tuscarawas,  Harri- 
lODy  Jefierson,  and  Carroll. 

EIGHTH  DISTRICT — ^RENDEZVOUS  AT  CAMP  LIMA. 

The  Ninety-Ninth  Regiment  will  be  raised  in  the  counties  of  Shelby,  Mercer,  Anglaiie, 
Hardin,  Allen,  Van  Wert,  Putnam,  and  Hancock. 

NINTH  DISTRICT — RENDEZVOUS  AT  CAMP  TOLEDO. 

The  One  Hundredth  liegiment  will  be  raised  in  the  counties  of  Paulding,  Defiance,  Henry, 
Wood,  Sandusky,  Williams,  Fulton,  Lucas,  and  Ottawa. 

TENTH   DISTRICT — RENDEZVOUS  AT  CAMP  MANSFIELD. 

The  One  Hundred  and  First  Regiment  will  be  raised  in  the  counties  of  Wyandot,  Crawford, 
Seneca,  Huron,  and  Erie.  (Rend(*zvoused  at  Monroeville) ;  the  One  Hundred  and  Second  in 
Richland,  Ashland,  Holmes,  and  Wayne. 

*  ELEVENTH   DISTRICT — RENDEZVOUS  AT  CAMP  CLEVELAND. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Third  Regiment  will  be  raised  in  the  counties  of  Lorain,  Medina, 
and  Cuyahoga;  the  One  Hundred  and  Fourth  in  Stark,  Columbiana,  Summit,  and  Portage. 
(Rendezvoused  at  Massillon);  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifth  in  Mahoning,  Trumbull,  Geauga, 
Lake,  and  Ashtabula. 

The  niilitaiy  committees  of  the  counties  vT'ithin  the  several  districts  were 
consulted  as  to  the  appointment  of  officers  for  their  respective  roginieuts,  and 
the  work  speedily  received  a  fresh  impulse.  Each  community  took  a  special 
interest  in  filling  it«  own  regiment,  and  in  *' getting  clear  of  the  Uralt."  Mor- 
gan's invasion  of  Kentucky,  speedily  I'ollowed  by  that  of  Kirby  Smith,  had  an 
excellent  effect  in  stimulating  these  efforts ;  and  the  alarm  along  the  West  Vir- 
ginia border  very  happily  co-operated  toward  the  same  end.  The  regiments 
were  assigned,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  9th  of  July,  18G2.  How  rapidlj'  thoy 
were  tilled  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  table : 
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lOOth  Begiment  rendezvouBed  at  Toledo;  was  full  on  8th  August 

93d  "  "  Dayton;  was  full  on  9th  August. 

99th  *'  "  Lima;  was  full  on  11th  August. 

105th  *'  **  Cleveland;  was  full  on  Uth  August. 

96th  **  '  Delaware ;  was  full  on  12th  August. 

94th  "  '*  Piqua;  was  full  on  Uth  August. 

101st  "  "  Monroevilie;  wan  full  on  14th  Aug^t. 

104th  **  '*  Massillon;  was  full  on  17th  August. 

92d  "  "  Marietta;  was  full  on  15th  August. 

98th  "  "  Steubenville;  was  full  on  15th  August. 

95th  "  "  Camp  Chase;  was  full  on  16th  August.  « 

102d  *'  "  Manstield;  was  full  on  18th  August. 

103d  "  **  Cleveland;  was  full  on  18th  August. 

89th  **  "  Camp  Dennison ;  was  full  on  22d  August. 

90th  "  "  Circleville;  was  full  on  22d  August. 

91st  "  "  Portsmouth ;  was  full  on  22d  August. 

97th  "  "  Zanesville ;  was  full  on  22d  August. 

• 

The  Hamilton  County  regiments,  the  Seventy-Ninth  and  Eighty-Third, 
were  less  successful.  Two  German  ones,  raised  south  of  the  National  Eoad, 
the  One  Hundred  and  Sixth,  Colonel  Tafel,  anil  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighth, 
Colonel  Limberg,  were  however  nearly  filled  in  August,  when  they  were  or- 
dered in  their  incomplete  state  into  Kentucky,  only,  as  it  proved,  to  he  speedily 
captured.  The  One  Hundred  and  Seventh,  Colonel  Meyer,  another  German 
regiment,  raised  north  of  the  National  Koad,  was  complete  by  6th  September. 
Efforts  by  Captain  O'Dowd  to  raise  an  Irish  Catholic  regiment  proved  futile, 
and  excited  the  wrath  of  the  State  Adjutant-General  to  such  a  pitch  that  he 
reported:  "  If  the  intention  had  been  to  enlist  men  to  stay  at  home  and  be 
exempt  from  the  draft,  no  change  of  proceedings  would  have  been  required  to 
effect  these  objects.* 

Other  regiments  were,  about  the  middle  of  August,  assigned  as  follows: 

Recruits  from  Greene,  Clark,  Miami,  and  Darke,  to  the  llOtb,  to  rendezvous  at  Camp  Piqua. 
*'  "      Paulding,   Defiance,    Henry,   Wood,   Sandusky,   Williams,   Fulton,   Lucas,   and 

Ottawa,  to  the  111th,  to  rendezvous  at  Toledo. 
"  "      Montgomery,  to  the  112th,  to  rendezvous  at  Camp  Dayton. 

*'  "      Champaign,  Madison,  Franklin,  and  Licking,  to  the  113tli,  to  rendeavous  at  Camp 

Chase. 
''  "      Fayette,  Pickaway,  Fairfield,  Perry,  Hocking,  and  Vinton,  to  the  114th   to  rendez- 

vous at  Camp  Circleville. 
**  "      Stark,  Columbiana,  Summit,  and  Portage,  to  the  115th,  to  rendezvous  at  Camp 

Massillon. 
**  "      Meigs,  Athens,  Washington,  Noble,  and  Monroe,  to  the  116th,  to  rendezvous  at 

Camp  Marietta. 
"  "      Adams,  Scioto,  Pike,  Jackson,  Lawrence,  and  Gallia,  to  the  117th,  to  rendezvous 

at  Camp  Portsmouth. 
'*  "      the  Eighth  Military  District,  to  the  118th,  to  rendezvous  at  Camp  Lima. 

"  "      Hamilton,  Butler,  Preble,  Warren,  and  Clinton,  to  the  119th,  to  rendezvous  at 

Camp  Dennison. 
^  **      Richland,  Ashland,  Holmes,  and  Wayne,  to  the  120th,  to  rendezvous  at  Camp 

Mansfield. 

*  Adjutant-General's  Keport  for  1862. 
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Becruits  from  Logan,  Union,  Delaware,  Marion,  Morrow,  and  Knox,  to  the  12lBt,  to  rendetvons 

at  Camp  Dehiware. 
the  Sixth  Military  District,  to  the  122d,  to  rendezvous  at  Camp  Zaneeville. 
MV&iidot,  Crawford,  Seneca,  Huron,  and  Erie,  to  the  123d,  to  rendezvocM  at  Camp 

Monroe?ille. 
Medina,  Ivorain,  and  Cujahoga,  to  the  124th,  to  rendezvous  at  Camp  Cleveland. 
Muhoning,  Trumbull,  Geauga,  Lake,  and  Ashtabula,  to  the  125th,  to  rendesvouB  at 

Camp  Cleveland. 
*'  **      Belmont,  Tuscstrawas,  Harrison,  Jefferson,  and  Carroll,  to  the  126th,  to  rendexvom 

at  Camp  Steubenville. 

Of  those  the  Adjutant-General  was  able  before  the  end  of  the  year,  1862, 
to  report  the  majority  full,  as  follows: 

110th  Regiment  rendezvoused  at  Piqua;  was  full*  on  3d  October. 

Toledo;  was  full  on  27th  August. 
Massillon;  was  full  on  22d  August 
Circleville;  was  full  on  22d  August. 
Mansfield;  was  full  on  10th  September. 
Delaware;  was  full  on  11th  September. 
Monroeville;  was  full  on  26th  September. 
Zanesville;  was  full  on  8th  October. 
Steubenville;  was  full  on  11th  October. 
Marietta;  was  full  on  28th  October. 
Lima;  was  full  on  5th  December. 

Most  of  the  others  wore  also  in  a  fair  way  for  speedy  completion.  Some 
new  batteries  were  also  raised,  and  the  "River  Regiment"  (Seventh)  of  Cav- 
alry, and  several  more  organizations  of  each  arm  were  begun. 

Meantime  this  effort  to  fill  the  quota  by  volunteering  involved  a  necessary 
but  very  grave  evil.  Recruits  could  not  be  secured  save  by  multiplying  organi- 
sations, and  so  making  energetic  recruiting  agents  of  the  new  oflRcers,  whose 
commissions  depended  upon  the  completion  of  their  commands.  The  number 
of  regiments  and  of  oflScers  thus  grew  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  number  of 
men;  and  the  thinned  ranks  at  the  front,  which  most  of  all  needed  recruits,  and 
•in  which  these  recruits  could  be  most  speedily  fitted  for  active  service,  received 
scarcely  any. 

Governor  Tod  did  his  best  to  change  this  unfortunate  shape  of  affairs ;  but 
the  vice  was  inherent  in  the  system.  The  tendency  was  all  to  the  new  regi- 
ments; the  public  excitement  and  effort  were  in  regard  to  them;  the  Stiitc  was 
filled  with  their  agents.  In  the  too  rare  cases  in  which  the  regiments  in  the 
field  sent  home  officers  to  recruit,  the  difference  in  their  operations  was  pithily 
stated  by  the  Governor  in  one  of  his  official  letters:  *'The  great  trouble  is  that 
the  recruiting  officers  sent  home  have  their  commissions  in  their  pockets,  and 
thus  situated,  encounter  at  every  corner  recruiting  officers  who  have  their  com- 
missions to  earn.**  He  proposed  that  commanders  of  regiments  should  send 
home  non-commissioned  officers  or  privates,  with  the  promise  of  commissions, 
provided  they  should  recruit  a  given  number  of  men;  but  this  sagacious  hint 

*  In  point  of  fact  one  company  was  missing  at  this  date — being  only  partially  full — but  the 
regiment  was  then  ordered  to  the  field  in  Kentucky. 
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was  not  adopted.  Then  ho  Buggested  to  the  Secretary  of  War  that  the  compa- 
nies) of  the  weakest  regiments  shoald  he  consolidated,  and  that  the  officers  of  the 
companies  thus  broken  np  should  be  sent  home  to  recruit — their  remaining  in 
the  service  to  be  conditional  upon  their  success.  Still  striving  to  fill  up  the  old 
organizations,  he  next  adopted  the  plan  of  giving  commissions  for  the  lower 
vacancies  in  certain  regiments  to  men  who  had  not  hitherto  been  in  the  service, 
on  condition  that  they  should  take  with  them  to  the  field  a  certain  number  of 
recruits.  But  the  w^ell-mcant  effort  awakened  at  once  the  most  outspoken  hos- 
•  tilit}'.  Officers  in  the  field  naturally  complained  that  their  chances  for  promo- 
tion were  injured  by  this  foisting  in  above  them  of  men  who  had  won  rank  not 
by  fighting  but  by  recruiting;  and  they  took  the  very  sensible  ground  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  those  who  stayed  at  home  to  keep  their  files  full.  Yet  they 
should  have  seen  that  this  was  impossible  so  long  as  the  volunteering  system 
made  rank  the  reward  of  recruiting  agents,  and  service  at  home  a  surer  way  of 
securing  it  than  service  at  the  front — in  short,  as  we  have  already  said,  that  the 
vice  was  inherent  in  the  system. 

The  only  serious  difficulties  between  the  Governor  and  the  officers  in  the 
field  grew  out  of  this  subject.  Some  refused  to  recognize  the  commissions  which 
he  had  given  to  recruiting  agents,  or  permit  them  to  be  mustered  into  the  service 
as  belonging  to  their  regiments.  Two,  out  of  the  many  tart  letters  thus  evoked, 
will  servo  to  illustrate  the  difficulty : 

The  State  op  Ohio,  ExEcurrvE  Department,    1 

Columbufl,  November  7,  1862.  J 

laeuienani'CoUmel  E,  W,  HoUingawor^f  Nineteenth  Regiment  0,  V,  L,  Columbia^  Kentucky  : 

Dear  Sir: — Your  letter  of  the  l.<«t  inst.,  by  Lieutenant  Case,  is  before  me.  I  am  siirprifled, 
Colonel,  that  you  should  be  so  short-sighted  as  not  to  second  my  efforts  in  filling  up  your  regi- 
ment. To  save  the  existence  of  your  regiment,  and  thereby  the  official  existence  of  yourself,  I 
apiM}inted  Lieutenant  Case  as  Second-Lieutenant,  upon  condition  that  he  recruit  thirty  men  for 
your  regiment,  and  take  them  with  him.  He  could  much  more  easily  have  eanied  a  pasition  for 
himself  by  recruiting  for  a  new  regiment,  but  my  fear  that  the  gallant  old  Nineteenth  might  be 
att:iche<l  to  some  other  old  regiment,  and  thereby  strike  from  the  rolls  its  brave  officers,  induced 
me  to  urge  him  to  recruit  for  it.  Notwithstanding  the  bad  taste  of  your  letter,  I  have  ordered 
Lieutenant  Cane  to  return  to  you  ag'-iin,  and  ask  of  you  that  you  either  assign  him  to  duty  or 
give  him  up  his  men,  that  he  may  find  a  place  in  some  other  old  regiment,  the  officers  of  which 
m:iy  be  able  to  appreciate  that  the  Secretary  of  War  will  not  keep  regiments  in  the  field  simply 

to  make  place  for  officers. 

Respectfully  yours, 

DAVID  TOD,  Governor. 

The  State  op  Ohio,  Executive  Departmfjw',    "> 
Columbus,  November  27,  1862.  J 

Colonel  J.  G.  Hawkine^  Thirteenth  Regiment  0.  F.  J.,  Silver  Springs^  Tennessee: 

Sir: — Deeply  as  I  regret  to  differ  with  you,  I  can  not  comply  with  your  wishes  as  to  Lieu- 
tenant Charles  Crawford. 

To  ppei^erve  the  existence  of  your  regiment,  as  I  supposed,  I  ofTered  this  young  man  the  po- 

Pition  of  Second-Lieutenant,  upon  the  express  condition  that  he  recruit  a  given  number  of  men 

within  a  time  8pecitie<l.     In  thus  doing  I  supposed  that  I  was  laboring  for  the  interests  of  your 

regiment,  an<l  therein  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Government.     Lieutenant  Crawford  more  than 

performed  hU  part  of  the  agreement — he  recruited  fifty-two  men — and  you  must  not  interfere 

with  its  performance  on  my  part. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

DAVID  TOD,  Governor. 
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In  spite  of  these  difficulties  considerable  numbers  for  the  old  rcjo^iments 
^ere  secured  by  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  Governor,  whose  sagacity''  was  no- 
«vhero  more  conspicuous  than  in  perceiving  this  to  be  the  essential  necessity  of 
the  recruiting  service.  By  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  estimated  that,  of  the 
troops  raised  in  various  ways  throughout  the  State  during  the  last  eight  months, 
about  twenty -four  thousand  had  gone  to  fill  the  wasted  ranks  at  the  front. 

A  final  opportunity  to  break  away  from  the  volunteering  system  was  lost. 
When  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  War  for  a  draft  were  issued,  many  locali- 
ties seemed  disposed  to  slacken  their  efforts  and  await  it.  Thereupon,  on  the  5th 
of  August,  the  Governor  addressed  the  military  committees,  by  means  of  a  cir- 
cular published  in  the  newspapers: 

"The  recent  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War  in  relation  to  drafting  may  cauKe  diversity  of 
opinion  and  action  among  you.  Hence  I  di'em  it  proper  to  urge  that  you  pmeeed  in  your  efforts 
to  complete  the  regiments  heretofore  called  for,  and  fill  up  thoite  already  in  the  field,  as  though 
the  recent  order  had  not  been  promulgated  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  generous  and  liberal  offers 
now  being  made  all  over  the  State,  in  the  shnpe  of  bounties  to  recruits,  will  not  be  withdrawn  or 
interfered  with.  It  is  believed  that  with  continued  vigorous  efforts  the  regiments  may  be  filled 
up  by  the  fifteenth." 

And  then,  as  the  Government  found  it  necessary  to  make  still  further  post- 
ponements of  the  draft,  the  Governor  again  (Ist  September)  addressed  the  mili- 
tary committees : 

"For  the  new  regiments  there  are  wanted  about  two  thourtand  men,  and  for  the  old  regi- 
ments about  twenty-one  thousand  men,  or,  in  all,  about  twenty-three  thousand.  Can  this  force 
be  raihcd  by  voluntary  enlistment,  and  thereby  save  the  trouble,  expense,  and  vexation  of  resort- 
ing to  drafting  in  Ohio?  It  is  believed  that  it  can  be.  More  than  twice  that  number  has  been 
raiHCil  within  the  past  few  weeks ;  and  surely,  the  gallant  men  of  Ohio  are  not  weary  in  their 
good  work." 

For  the  original  prejudice  against  the  draft  as  a  83'steinatic  and  permanent 
mode  of  sustaining  the  army.  Governor  Tod  was  not  responsible.  But  it  is  thus 
seen  how  he  fell  in  with  and  finally  led  the  opposition  to  it. 

After  all,  the  drafl  came.  It  was  postponed  to  the  15th  of  September.  The 
number  then  deficient  was  twenty  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-seven; 
and  it  was  further  postponed  to  the  1st  of  October.  On  the  Ist  of  September 
only  thirteen  counties  had  filled  their  quotas.  On  the  1st  of  October  only  thir- 
teen more  had  escaped  the  dratl,  and  it  was  finally  ordered  lor  twelve  thousand 
two  hundred  and  filly -one.  The  Secretary  of  War  appointed  six  Provost-Mar- 
shals: Charles  F.  Wilstach  of  Cincinnati,  AVells  A.  liutchins  of  Portsmouth,  M. 
G.  Mitchell  of  Piqua,  Ilcnry  C.  Noble  of  Columbus,  Charles  T.  Sherman  of 
ManHfield,  and  J.  L.  Weatherby  of  Cleveland.  The  State  was  divided  into  six 
districts  and  assigned  to  these  gentlemen,  under  whose  supervision  the  drafl 
proceeded — each  community  striving  by  high  and  higher  bounties,  and  by  every 
form  of  individual  effort,  continued  to  the  last  moment,  to  escape. 

The  counties  that  filled  their  quotas  before  the  draft  was  ordered,  and  those 
that  fille<l  them  after  its  first  postponement,  with  the  number  of  enrolled  militia 
and  the  whole  number  of  volunteers  furnished  in  each,  from  the  outbreak  of  the 
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nrar  up  to  the  1st  or  October,  ]862,  together  with  the  number  then  drafted,  may 
be  found  sot  forth  iu  the  following  tublu  : 


CODSTIE8. 

NuKibirr 

Voliiatwti 

v"lnimv?I 

ilraTn^df 

3,!)20 
;(,7l*2 

4,o;« 

5,945 
4,297 
3,282 
5,'J73 
5,1-^7 
6,bU 
2,615 
4,ll-J 
4.h;18 
{i.l'Jl 

».»10 
5,738 
4,209 
4,524 
]4,3r]ll 
4,'JI3 
2,535 
4,430 
4,223 
4.IS7S 
3,24:{ 
7,«4l 
2,71)2 
3,H32 
■J,711 

5.on9 

3,yei 

39,!I26 
4,15U 
H,077 
3,277 
1,5jS 
4,7M 
2,«.13 
3,52-J 
5.318 
3,221 
4,379 
4,981 
2.579 
4,Ot)-2 
0,5115 
3,924 
5,4»S 
5,918 
2,9fJ9 
4,S!>5 
3,213 
3,858 
4;736 
2,530 
5,811 
4,489 
8,959 
3:872 
3,630 

1,428 
1,411 

1,322 
2,129 
1,903 
1,102 
2,217 
1,753 
2,769 

850 
1.493 
1.809 
2,295 
1.424 
1,830 
1.400 
1,101 
4,874 
1,503 

813 
1,724 
1,532 
1,888 
1,278 
3,106 

931 
!,288 

983 
1,889 
1,445 
14,795 
l,2tiO 
1,197 
1,098 

704 
1,711 
1,195 

D02 
1,914 
1,058 
1,850 
l,6:i0 

945 
1,852 
2,208 
1,635 
1,704 
2,143 
1.095 
1,501 

929 
1,112 
1,716 

814 
2.120 
1,694 
2,622 
1,309 
1,179 

137 
105 
289 

238 

"210 
172 
294 

'l89 
152 

76 
177 
139 
465 
227 
642 
8(!9 
458 
202 

4G 
157 

60 

18 

31 
185 
244 
100 
150 
138 
1,175 
404 

35 
215 

78 
185 

447 

202 
230 

"se'i 

88 
'436 

'493 

225 
71 
457 
356 
431 
177 
193 
206 
100 
755 
237 

104 

139 
146 

■■■40 

165 

04 
212 

102 
201 
41 
256 
29 
62 
569 
141 
39 
15 
94 
3.1 
39 
371 
90 
S6 
42 

133 
1,529 
27 
65 
10 
24 
4 

41 
153 

"59 
29 

"'C9 

'206 

419 
43 
80 

IIU 
43 

177 
6 

.■Ml 
39 
93 
05 
29 

Cuy»hot(a.-..* 

300 

209 

""-r:-''-? 

fe:z;;::z=:;;:r::;== 

49 

I-K'an  ■■' 

193 

Mor^:::::;:::z:::;r::;:::::::;:;:: 

203 
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COUNTIES. 


Mui^kini^iim  , 

Noble 

Otmwny 

PaiiMiii^ 

Perry 

Pickaiwav 

Pike.....'. 

Portage 

Preble 

Pu:nain 

Kichiand 

Roj»8 / 

Saiidiiskv 

Sci(»t() 

Semm 

Shelbv 

Stark 

Siiminii    

Trumbull 

Unl)»u 

Van  W«'rt 

Viiitou 

Warn-n 

Wa>«liin:;tou  

Wayne 

Wiliianis 

WmmI 

Wynndot 

Total  


Number 

of 

EDtollmcnt. 


7,020 
3,617 
l,o87 
1,025 
3,104 
4,2i»4 
2,35} 
4,420 
3,575 
2,459 
5,870 
5,853 
4,387 
4,797 
5,497 
2.602 
7,910 
5,076 
5.997 
5,757 
3,059 
2,172 
2,440 
5,  .352 
(».089 
5,786 
3,175 
3.699 
3,322 


4-25,147 


Number 

of 

Voluuteen 

to  th«'  iMt 
beptcuiber. 


2,314 

961 

575 

458 

1,145 

1,933 

1,060 

1,261 

1,307 

869 

1,970 

2,687 

1,403 

2,116 

2,001 

990 

2,477 

1,622 

1,937 

1,739 

1,161 

685 

1,002 

1,842 

2,243 

1,847 

975 

1,487 

1,304 


151,301 


Numbt^r 

ordered  lo  be 

dntfted. 


489 

483 

58 

"96 


503 
124 
114 
377 

3M 

190 
52 
686 
411 
461 
564 
62 
182 

298 
193 
467 
295 

•  •  •  •    • 

15 


20,427 


Number 

YolUllttXTS 

and  currt>c- 

tiooM  to  l«t 

October. 


182 

145 

21 

'52 


190 
37 
39 

150 

103 
94 
63 
11 

145 
55 

218 

140 

9 

31 

246 

86 
98 
71 

12 


9,508 


Number 
dmftvd. 


307 

339 

37 

"44 


313 
87 
76 

227 

188 

127 
41 
541 
356 
243 
424 
53 
151 

52 

107 
369 
224 


12,251 


Tlireo  hundred  and  fifty-nine  of  those  thus  drafted  wore  released  on  iho 
ground  of  belonging  to  churches  conscientiously  opposed  to  fighting,  as  I'oliows: 


Asliland  8 

Belmont 2 

Cli»ilon 9 

Columbiana 3 

Crawford 7 

Darke 18 

Defiance 11 

Delaware 1 

Eric 2 

Fulton 5 

Gallia 4 

Greene 7 

Hancock 3 

Total , 


Henrv 1 

llolmefl.  72 

Jackfion 1 

Knox 9 

Licking 2 

Mahoninjs; 12 

Mari<m 2 

Medina 3 

M<mroe 12 

Mercer 6 

Montf^omery 78 

Morgan 7 

Morrow 1 


Mimkin;;uni 3 

Perrv 2 

Putnam 8 

Richland 1 

Sandunkv 1 

Siark 16 

Summit 3 

TuHcaraw:iM 11 

Van  Wert 1 

Warren 4 

Wayne 2s> 

Williams 2 


.359 


Opposed  from  tlic  outset  as  something  discreditable,  the  draft  naturally 
faile<i  to  accomplish  all  that  its  advocates  had  expected.  Of  the  twelve  thou- 
sand to  be  drafted,  about  four  thousand  eight  hundred  either  in  person  or  by 
substitute  volunteered  after  the  draft;  two  thousand  nine  hundred  were  for 
vai'iouH  reasons  discharged;  one  thousaDd  nine  hundred  ran  away,  and  the  old 
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regiments  received  only  the  beggarly  re-en  force  men  t  of  two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred.    How  these  were  distributed  may  be  seen  in  part  from  the  following: 

AT  CAMP  CLEVELAND. 

November  20, 1862,  to  the  6t1i  Reg^'ment  O.  V.  Cavalry 69  men. 

20,     "         •'       38th        "  "      Infantry 83    " 

20,     "         "       4l8t        "  "  "       11     " 

•*  20,    "         "        42d        "  "  "      23    " 

"  20,    "         "       72d        "  "  "      44    " 

ToUl 230 

AT  CAMP  DENNISON. 

November  19, 1862,  to  the  25th  Regiment  O.  V.  Infantry 15  men. 


« 

19, 

(t 

II 

30th 

II 

II 

II 

u 

17, 

U 

II 

36ih 

II 

41 

II 

f« 

19, 

It 

II 

62<1 

II 

II 

II 

<( 

19, 

II 

II 

69th 

II 

U 

II 

« 

19, 

l( 

tt 

70th 

II 

tt 

II 

44 

19, 

II 

II 

77th 

II 

tt 

(1 

12 

32 

30 

11 

2 

60 

Total 162 

AT  CAMP  MAXSFIELD. 

November  11, 1862,  to  the  16th  Regiment  O.  V.  Infantry 90  men. 

91 


II 

12, 

II 

II 

19th 

II 

II 

II 

u 

13, 

II 

II 

20th 

II 

II 

II 

14 

13. 

II 

II 

21i«t 

II 

14 

II 

December 

9, 

14 

41 

27th 

II 

41 

44 

November  11, 

II 

It 

37th 

II 

a 

II 

41 

13, 

II 

II 

4lAt 

II 

14 

II 

44 

13, 

II 

II 

42d 

II 

44 

tt 

41 

13. 

II 

II 

43d 

II 

tt 

tt 

II 

13, 

II 

14 

46th 

II 

tt 

tt 

41 

11, 

(1 

II 

49th 

II 

tt 

tt 

41 

13, 

II 

II 

5Ut 

II 

tt 

It 

41 

14, 

II 

II 

56th 

II 

tt 

tt 

41 

13,' 

II 

II 

57th 

14 

tt 

II 

41 

13, 

II 

II 

64th 

II 

tt 

II 

44 

12, 

II 

II 

76ih 

II 

tt 

i; 

41 

12, 

14 

II 

82d 

II 

tt 

II 

116 
54 
9 
56 
26 
47 
50 
25 
77 
17 
65 

129 
93 
80 
53 


ToUl 1,078 

AT  CAMP  ZAKE8VILLE. 

November  11,  1862,  to  the     2d  Regiment  O.  V.  Infantry 


44 

10, 

II 

a 

43d 

1 

tt 

tt 

44 

11. 

u 

tt 

46th 

II 

tt 

u 

a 

10, 

u 

tt 

5l0t 

11 

tt 

tt 

44 

10, 

tt 

tt 

65t}i 

II 

tt 

tt 

44 

6, 

tt 

44 

76th 

u 

tt 

tt 

44 

11, 

u 

tt 

78ih 

u 

tt 

tt 

M 

10, 

u 

U 

80th 

tt 

tt 

tt 

19 

men. 

55 

14 

3 

44 

34 

II 

44 

44 

130 

44 

16 

25 

44 

Total 326 

The  deficiencies  from  runaway  drafted  men  were  soon  more  than  made  up 
by  voluntary  enlistments,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  Governor  was  able 
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to  reix)i*t  the  State  nhead  of  all  calls  upon  her,  and  his  Adjutant- General  to 
reckon  up  the  sum  of  Ohio's  contributions  to  the  war  at  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-thousand one  hundred  and  twenty -one  men — not  counting  the  first  three 
months'  men  who  had  re-enlisted,  the  recruits  for  the  reirular  army,  or  those 
found  in  the  naval  service,  or  in  organizations  credited  to  other  States. 

In  so  far  as  the  appointment  of  new  officers  for  these  troops  fell  upon  him, 
Governor  Tod  acted  u])on  excellent  principles.  As  far  as  possible  he  sought  to 
secure  for  the  leading  officers  men  already  in  the  service,  whose  conduct  had 
shown  them  worthy  of  promotion.  Thus  the  Colonels  of  a  number  of  new  reg- 
iments were  chosen  as  follows : 

45th  Regiment,  Colonel  Runkle,  late  Lieutenant-Colonel  13th  O.  V.  I. 

52d  "  "  D.  McCook,  late  Captain  on  General  Staff. 

79th  "  "  Kennett,  late  Lieutenant-Colonel  27th  O.  V.  I. 

83a  "  "  Moore,  late  Captain  5th  O.  V.  I. 

Qlrtt  "  "  Turley,  late  Lieutenant-Colonel  22d  and  81st  O.  V.  L 

92d  "  "  Van  Vorhen,  late  QuartermaHter  18th  O.  V.  I. 

94tli  •*  "  Frizell,  late  Lieutenant-Colonel  Utli  O.  V.  L 

98th  "  "  Welwter,  late  Lieutenant-Colonel  25th  O.  V.  I. 

99th  "  "  Langworthy,  late  Captain  49tli  O.  V.  I, 

100th  "  "  Groom,  late  Major  84tli  O.  V.  I. 

103d  "  "  Cawment,  late  Major  7th  O.  V.  L 

105th  "  "  Hall,  late  Lieutenant-Colonel  2Uh  O.  V.  I. 

106lh  "  "  Tafel,  late  Captain  9th  O.  V.  L 

108th  **  "  Limberg,  late  Cai)tain  in  Kentucky  Ref2:iment. 

110th  "  "  Keifer,  late  LietUonant-CV^lonel  3d  O.  V.  L 

inth  "  "  Bond,  late  Lieutenant-Colonel  r)7th  O.  V.  I. 

115th  "  "  Lucy,  late  Captain  32d  O.  V.  L 

ll'Jth  "  "  Wiwhburn,  late  Captain  25ili  O.  V.  L 

118th  "  "  Mott,  late  Captain  3lKt  O.  V.  I. 

120th  "  "  French,  late  Lieutenant-Colonel  65th  O.  V.  I. 

12lRt  "  "  Recti,  late  Brij^adier-Gcneral  of  Militia, 

123d  "  "  WilHon,  late  Licutenant-Colonel  15th  O.  V.  L 

124th  **  *'  Payne,  late  Captain  in  Illinois  Regiment. 

125th  "  "  Opdycke,  late  Captain  4l8t  O.  V.  I. 

126th  "  "  Smith,  late  Captain  6tli  U.  S.  I.,  and  Colonel  Ist  O.  V.  L 

So  far  as  possible  the  Governor  assiduously  sought  lo  secure  men  for  the 
lower  offices  in  the  same  way.  Many  obstacles,  however,  were  encountered, 
from  the  unwillingness  of  the  War  Department  to  grant  furloughs  to  good  offi- 
cers in  the  midst  of  active  campaigns,  merely  that  they  might  go  home  on  re- 
cruiting duty.  Of  course  the  majority  of  the  appointments  had  to  be  taken 
from  civil  life.  In  the  selection  of  these  Governor  Tod  relied  largely  upon  the 
recommendations  of  the  county  military  committees.  He  was  quite  as  success- 
ful as  could  have  been  anticipated;  and  the  troops  of  the  State  thus  continued 
to  be,  in  the  main,  well-officered. 

During  the  progress  of  these  efforts  to  fill  up  the  army,  difficulties  were 
from  time  to  time  thrown  in  the  way  by  persons  hostile  to  the  war.  The  most 
conspicuous  perhaps  of  these  was  Dr.  Edson  B.  Olds  of  Lancaster,  a  Democratic 
politician  of  some  local  prominence.     His  speeches  were  considered  by  Govor- 
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nor  Tod  as  calculated  to  discourage  enliBtments  bo  seriously  that  he  recom- 
mended the  Washington  authorities  to  arrest  him,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
proclamation  suspending  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  Dr.  Olds  was  accordingly 
arrested  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  August  by  a  couple  of  United  States 
officers.  Some  resistance  was  attempted  by  one  or  more  members  of  the  family, 
but  it  proved  trifling,  and  the  prisoner  was  conveyed  with  little  difficulty  out  of 
town,  and  sent  forward  to  Fort  Lafayette,  where  the  United  States  authorities 
continued  to  hold  him  for  many  months. 

Arrests  of  some  other  parties  of  less  prominence  followed.  In  all,  eleven 
were  made— only  two  of  which  were  on  the  Governor's  recommendation. 

He  likewise  felt  constrained,  in  one  instance,  to  interfere  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  military  force.  About  the  time  Cincinnati  was  threatened  by  the 
Eebel  columns  operating  in  Kentucky,  a  Democratic  meeting  was  held  in  Butler 
County,  in  which  it  was  resolved  to  form  a  regiment  to  oppose  the  threatened 
invasion  of  the  State.  Doubting,  as  it  would  seem,  the  entire  good  faith  of  this 
procedure,  and  unwilling,  at  any  rate,  to  permit  the  eflfbrts  of  his  officers  at  re- 
cruiting to  be  embarrassed  by  such  anomalous  organizations.  Governor  Tod 
addressed  a  letter  to  Robert  Christy,  Esq.,  of  Hamilton,  whom  the  meeting  had 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  movement,  "Whether  it  was  intended,"  he  said 
in  this  letter,  "by  this  proceeding  to  interfere  with  the  voluntary  enlistments 
now  being  made  all  over  the  State,  in  response  to  the  President's  recent  calls 
for  troops,  is  now  immaterial.  Believing  such  to  be  the  effect,  I  feel  it  my  im- 
perative duty  to  direct  that  you,  and  all  associated  with  you  in  the  effort  to 
raise  said  regiment,  at  once  desist.  It  is  hoped  that  you  and  your  associates 
will  give  cheerful  obedience  to  this  order,  and  join  all  loyal  citizens  of  the  State 
in  their  efforts  to  suppress  the  unholy  rebellion  in  the  manner  designated  by  the 
National  authorities." 

The  state  of  affairs  in  which  orders  like  this  are  necessary,  and  in  which 
arrests  of  respectable  men  for  interfering  with  the  operations  of  the  Govern- 
ment become  common,  may  generally  be  taken  as  betokening  a  popular  reac- 
tion.    It  was  more  marked  now  than  had  been  expected. 

The  war  presented,  East  and  West,  but  a  gloomy  prospect.  The  peninsu- 
lar campaign  had  ended  in  failure.  The  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  which 
next  essayed  an  advance  toward  Richmond,  had  been  hurled  back  in  disorder  to 
the  defenses  of  Washington.  The  successful  Rebel  army  had  invaded  Mary- 
land, and  had  only  been  checked,  not  beaten,  at  Antietam.  The  opening  of  the 
Mississippi  had  met  with  sudden  check  at  Vicksburg.  The  great  army  that  had 
pressed  the  Rebel  column  from  Kentucky  to  North  Alabama  came  hurrying 
back  to  defend  the  Ohio  border.  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  were  threatened. 
Along  the  whole  Western  Virginia  and  Kentucky  border  alarms  about  imi)cnd- 
ing  invasion  were  frequent;  and,  in  the  midst  of  this  gloomy  outlook,  the 
President  had  declared  his  purpose  to  abolish  slavery  throughout  the  Rebel 
States  (with  the  exception  of  some  inconsiderable  localities),  by  proclamation, 
as  a  war  measure. 

We  have  seen  how  nobly,  through  all  discouragements,  the  people  labored  at 
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the  good  work  of  filling  up  the  array.  But  the  drain  of  men,  the  absence  of 
largo  numbers  of  Eepublican  voters  in  the  field,  the  initial  unpopularity  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  the  embittered  feelings  aroused  by  the  arrests,  and 
the  general  gloom  that  grew  out  of  the  military  situation,  secured  the  reaction. 
The  State  which,  a  year  before,  had  elected  Tod  Governor  by  a  majority  of  fifty- 
five  thousand,  now  went  Democratic  by  a  majority  of  five  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  seventy-seven.  Out  of  nineteen  Representatives  in  Congress  barely 
five  Republicans  were  elected. 

There  might  have  been  some  legitimate  ground  for  fears  that  Governor 
Tod,  as  an  old  Democrat,  long  trusted  in  the  councils  of  the  party  and  likely, 
from  all  past  associations  and  prejudices,  to  revolt  from  the  Proclamation  of 
Emancipation,  would  now  be  drawn  by  this  triumph  of  his  old  friends  to  renew 
his  connection  with  them.  But  his  patriotism  was  made  of  sterner  stuff;  the 
motives  which  had  led  him  to  abandon  party  for  country  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  were  now  only  strengthened.  He  made  no  allusion,  in  his  annual  message, 
to  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  ;  but  he  dwelt  upon  the  necessity  of  sustain- 
ing the  war,  urged  the  lack  of  provocation  for  the  rebellion  of  the  insurgent 
States,  and  fully  indorsed  the  obnoxious  arrests.  He  recommended  better  pro- 
visions for  soldiers'  families,  efficient  militia  organization,  and  the  support  of  a 
military  school.  For  the  rest,  ho  proposed  to  provide  against  another  defeat  at 
the  polls  by  enacting  that  the  soldiers  of  the  State  should  not  bo  longer  disfran- 
chised while  fighting  the  battles  of  the  Country. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE  SIEGE  OT  CINCINNATI. 


IN  the  early  days  of  1862  a  new  name  was  growing  at  once  into  popular 
fevor  and  popular  fear  among  the  prudent  Rebels  of  the  Kentucky  bor- 
der. It  was  first  heard  of  in  the  achievement  of  carrying  oif  the  artil- 
lery belonging  to  the  Lexington  company  of  the  Kentucky  State  Guard  into 
the  Confederate  service.  Gradually  it  came  to  be  coupled  with  daring  "  scouts," 
by  little  squads  of  the  Rebel  cavalry,  within  our  contemplative  picket  lines 
along  Green  River;  with  sudden  dashes,  like  the  burning  of  the  Bacon  Creek 
Bridge,*  which  the  lack  of  enterprise,  or  even  of  ordinary  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  some  of  our  commanders  permitted ;  with  unexpected  swoops  upon  iso- 
lated supply -trains  or  droves  of  army  cattle ;  with  saucy  messages  about  an 
intention  to  burn  the  Yankees  out  of  Woodsonville  the  next  week,  and  the  like. 
Then  came  dashes  within  our  lines  about  Nashville,  night  attacks,  audacious 
captures  of  whole  squads  of  guards  within  sight  of  the  camps  and  within  half 
a  mile  of  division  head -quarters,  the  seizure  of  Gallatin,  adroit  impositions  upon 
telegraph  operators,  which  secured  whatever  news  about  the  National  armies 
was  passing  over  the  wires.     Then,  after  Mitchel  had  swept  down  into  North- 

*  As  the  baming  of  this  Bacon  Creek  Bridge  was  once  the  subject  of  newspaper  controversy, 
and  as  it  is  not  elsewhere  spoken  of  in  this  work,  it  may  be  interesting  here  to  show  what  view 
the  Rebels  themselves  took  of  it.  Colonel  Basil  W.  Duke,  Morgan's  second  in  command  through- 
oat  the  war,  in  his  *'  History  of  Morgan's  Cavalry,"  pp.  106,  107,  says : 

"This  bridge  had  been  destroyed  at  the  time  our  forces  fell  back  from  Woodsonville.  It 
was  a  small  structure  and  easily  replaced,  but  its  reparation  was  necessary  to  the  use  of  the  road. 
The  National  army  then  lay  encamped  between  Bacon  and  NoUn  Creeks,  the  advance  about 
three  miles  from  Bacon  Creek,  the  outposts  scarcely  half  a  mile  from  the  bridge.  A  few  days' 
labor  served  to  erect  the  wood  work  of  the  bridge,  and  it  was  ready  to  receive  the  iron  rails, 
when  Morgan  asked  leave  to  destroy  it.  It  was  granted,  and  he  started  from  Bowling  Green  on 
the  same  night  with  his  entire  command,  for  he  believed  that  he  would  find  the  bridge  strongly 
guarded,  and  would  have  to  fight  for  it.  .  .  .  Pressing  on  vigorously,  he  reached  the  bridge, 
.  .  .  and  to  his  surprise  and  satisfaction  found  it  without  a  guard,  that  which  protected  the 
workmen  during  the  day  having  been  withdrawn  at  night.  The  bridge  was  set  on  fire,  and  in 
three  hours  thoroughly  destroyed,  no  interruption  to  the  work  being  attempted  by  the  enemy. 
The  damage  inflicted  was  trifling,  and  the  delay  occasioned  of  little  consequence.  The  benefit 
derived  from  it  by  Morgan  was  twofold :  it  increased  the  hardihood  of  his  men  in  that  species 
of  serrioe.  and  gave  himself  still  greater  confldence  in  his  own  tactics." 
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ern  Alabama,  followed  incursions  upon  his  rear,  cotton -burning  exploits  under 
the  very  noses  of  his  guards,  open  pillage  of  citizens  who  had  been  encouraged 
by  the  advance  of  the  National  armies  to  express  their  loyalty.*  These  acts 
covered  a  wide  range  of  country',  and  followed  each  other  in  quick  succession, 
but  they  were  all  traced  to  John  Morgan's  Kentucky  cavalry ;  and  such  were 
their  frequency  and  daring,  that  by  midsummer  of  1862  Morgan  and  his  men 
occupied  almost  as  much  of  the  popular  attention  in  Kentucky  and  along  the 
border  as  Beauregard  or  Lee. 

The  leader  of  this  band  was  a  native  of  Huntsville,  Alabama,  but  from 
early  boyhood  a  resident  of  Kentucky.  He  had  grown  up  to  the  free  and  easy 
life  of  a  slaveholding  farmer's  son,  in  the  heart  of  the  "Blue  Grass  country,** 
near  Lexington ;  had  become  a  volunteer  for  the  Mexican  war  at  the  age  of 
nineteen;  and  had  risen  to  a  First-Lieutenancy ;  had  passed  through  hrs  share 
of  personal  encounters  and  "aifairs  of  honor  **  about  Lexington — not  without 
wounds — and  had  finally  married  and  settled  down  as  a  manufacturer  and  spec- 
ulator. He  had  lived  freely,  gambled  freely,  shared  in  all  the  dissipations  of 
the  time  and  place,  and  still  had  retained  the  early  vigor  of  a  powerful  consti- 
tution, and  a  strong  hold  upon  the  confidence  of  the  hot-blooded  young  men  of 
Lexington.  These  followed  him  to  the  war.  They  were  horsemen  by  instinct, 
accustomed  to  a  dare-devil  life,  capable  of  doing  their  own  thinking  in  emer- 
gencies without  waiting  for  orders,  and  in  all  respects  the  best  material 
for  an  independent  band  of  partisan  rangers  the  countrj^  had  produced. 
They  were  allied  by  familj'^  connections  with  many  of  the  leading  people  of 
the  '*Blue  Grass"  region;  and  it  could  not  but  result  that  when  they  ap- 
peared in  Kentucky — whatever  army  might  be  near — they  found  themselves 
among  friends. 

The  people  of  Ohio  had  hardly  recovered  from  the  spasmodic  effort  to  raise 
regiments  in  a  day  for  a  second  defense  of  the  capital,  into  which  they  had 
been  thrown  by  the  call  of  the  Government  in  its  alarm  at  Stonewall  Jackson *8 
rush  through  the  valley.  They  were  now,  rather  languidly,  turning  to  the  effort 
of  filling  the  new  and  unexpected  call  for  seventy-four  thousand  three  years* 
men.  Few  had  as  yet  been  raised.  Here  and  there  thi-ough  the  State  were  the 
nuclei  of  forming  regiments,  and  there  were  a  few  arms,  but  there  was  no  ade- 
quate protection  for  the  Border,  and  none  dreamed  that  any  was  necessary, 
Beauregard  had  evacuated  Corinth ;  Memphis  had  fallen ;  Buell  was  moving 
eastward  toward  Chattanooga ;  the  troops  lately  commanded  by  Mitchel  held 
Tennessee  and  Northern  Alabama  ;  Kentucky  was  mainly  in  the  hands  of  her 
Home-Guards,  and,  under  the  supervision  of  a  State  military  board,  was  raising 
volunteers  for  the  National  army. 

*  "  The  command  encamped  that  night  in  a  loyal  neighborhood,  and,  mindful  alwajrs  of  a 
decorous  respect  for  the  opinions  of  other  people,  Colonel  Morgan  made  all  of  his  men  '  plaj 
Union.'  They  were  consequently  treated  with  distinguished  consideration,  and  some  were  fur- 
nished with  fresh  hordes,  for  which  they  gave  their  kind  friends  orders  (on  the  disbursing  officers 
at  Nui^hville)  for  their  back  pay.  .  .  .  Over  one  store  the  stars  and  stripes  were  floating  re- 
vplondrnt.  The  men  were  so  much  pleased  with  this  evidence  of  patriotism  that  they  would  pat- 
ioiiiz«'  no  other  store  in  the  place  I"     Basil  W.  Duke's  History  of  Morgan's  Cavalry,  pp.  158-9. 
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Suddenly,  while  the  newspapers  were  still  trying  to  explain  McClellan's 
change  of  base,  and  clamoring  against  Bueli*s  slow  advances  on  Chattanooga, 
without  a  word  of  warning  or  explanation,  came  the  startling  news  that  John 
Morgan  was  in  Kentucky  I  The  dispatches  of  Friday  aAernoon,  the  llth  of 
July,  announced  that  he  had  fallen  upon  the  little  post  of  Tompkinsville,  and 
killed  or  captured  the  entire  garrison.  By  evening  it  was  known  that  the  pris- 
oners were  paroled ;  that  Morgan  had  advanced  unopposed  to  Glasgow ;  tliat  he 
had  issued  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  Kentuckians  to  rise ;  that  the  author- 
ities deemed  it  unsafe  to  attempt  sending  through  trains  from  Louisville  to 
Nashville.  By  Saturday  afternoon  he  was  reporter!  marching  on  Lexingtx)n,  and 
General  Boyle,  the  commandant  in  Kentucky,  was  telegraphing  vigorously  to 
Mayor  Hatch,  at  Cincinnati,  for  militia  to  be  sent  in  that  direction. 

A  public  meeting  was  at  once  called,  and  by  nine  o'clock  that  evening  a 
concourse  of  several  thousand  citizens  had  gathered  in  the  Fifth  Street  market- 
space.  Meantime  more  and  more  urgency  for  aid  had  been  expressed  in  suc- 
cessive dispatches  from  General  Boyle.  In  one  he  fixed  Morgan's  force  at  two 
thousand  eight  hundred ;  in  another  he  said  that  Morgan,  with  one  thousand 
five  hundred,  had  burned  Perryville,  and  was  marching  on  Danville;  ugain, 
that  the  forces  at  his  command  were  needed  to  defend  Louisville,  and  that  Cin- 
cinnati must  defend  Lexington  1  Some  of  these  dispatches  were  read  at  the 
public  meeting,  and  speeches  were  made  by  the  Mayor,  Judge  Saffin,  and  others. 
Finally  a  committee  was  appointed,*  headed  by  ex-Senator  Geo.  E.  Pugh,  to  take 
such  measures  for  organized  effort  as  might  be  possible  or  necessary.  Before  the 
committee  could  organize  came  word  that  Governor  Tod  had  ordered  down  such 
convalescent  soldiers  as  could  be  gathered  at  Camp  Dcniiison  and  Camp  Chase, 
and  had  sent  a  thousand  stand  of  arms.  A  little  after  midnight  two  hundred 
men  belonging  to  the  Fifty-Second  Ohio  arrived. 

On  Sunday  morning  the  city  was  thoroughly  alarmed.  The  streets  were 
thronged  at  an  early  hour,  and  by  nine  o'clock  another  large  meeting  had  gath- 
dred  in'  the  Fifth  Street  market-space.  Speeches  were  made  by  ex-Senator 
Pugh,  Thos.  J.  Gallagher,  and  Benj.  Eggleston.  It  was  announced  that  a  bat- 
talion made  up  of  the  police  force  would  be  sent  to  Lexington  in  the  evening. 
Arrangements  were  made  to  organize  volunteer  companies  Charles  F.  Wilstach 
and  Eli  C.  Baldwin  were  authorized  to  procure  rations  for  volunteers.  The 
City  Council  met,  resolved  that  it  would  pay  any  bills  incurred  by  the  commit- 
tee appointed  at  the  public  meeting,  and  appropriated  five  thousand  dollars  for 
*mmediate  wants.  Eleven  hundred  men — parts  of  the  Eighty- Fifth  and  Eighty- 
Sixth  Ohio  from  Camp  Chase — arrived  in  the  afternoon  and  went  directly  on  to 
Lexington.  The  police  force,  under  Colonel  Dudley,  their  chief,  and  an  artil- 
lery company,  with  a  single  piece,  under  Captain  Wm.  Glass,  of  the  City  Fire 
Department,  also  took  the  special  train  for  Lexington  in  the  evening.  Similar 
scenes  were  witnessed  across  the  river,  at  Covington,  during  the  same  period. 
While  the  troops  were  mustering,  and  the  excited  people  were  volunteering,  it 

*  Coiwiiiting  of  Major  Hatch,  Geo.  E.  Pngh,  Joshua  Bates,  Thoa.  J.  Gallagher,  Miles  Green- 
wood, J.  W.  Hariwell,  Peter  Gibson,  Bellamy  Storer,  David  Gibson,  and  J.  B.  Stallo. 
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was  discovered  that  a  brother  of  John  Morgan  was  a  guest  at  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal hotels.  He  made  no  concealment  of  his  relationship,  or  of  his  sympathy 
with  the  Eebel  cause,  but  produced  a  pass  from  General  Boyle.  He  was 
detained. 

Monday  brought  no  farther  news  of  Morgan,  and  the  alarm  began  to  abate. 
Kentuckians  expressed  the  belief  that  he  only  meant  to  attract  attention  by 
feints  on  Lexington  and  Frankfort,  while  he  should  make  his  way  to  Bourbon 
county,  and  destroy  the  long  Townsend  viaduct  near  Paris,  which  might  cripple 
the  railroad  for  weeks.  The  Secretary  of  War  gave  permission  to  use  some 
cannon  which  Miles  Greenwood  had  been  casting  for  the  Government,  and  Gov- 
ernor Morton  furnished  ammunition  for  them.*  The  tone  of  the  press  may  be 
inferred  from  the  advice  of  the  Gazette  that  the  *^ bands  sent  out  to  pureue  Mor- 
gan "  should  take  few  prisoners — "the  fewer  the  better."  "They  are  not  worthy 
of  being  treated  as  soldiers,"  it  continued;  "they  are  freebooters,  thieves,  and 
murderers,  and  should  be  dealt  with  accordingly." 

For  a  day  or  two  there  followed  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  Morgan's 
whereabouts,  6r  the  real  nature  of  the  danger.  In  answer  to  an  application  for 
artillery,  the  Secretary  of  War  telegraphed  that  Morgan  was  retreating.  Pres- 
ently came  dispatches  from  Kentucky  that  he  was  still  advancing.  Governor 
Dennison  visited  Cincinnati  at  the  request  of  Governor  Tod,  consulted  with  the 
"  Committee  of  Public  Safety,"  and  passed  on  to  Frankfort  to  look  afler  the 
squads  of  Ohio  troops  that  had  been  hastily  forwarded  to  the  points  of  danger. 

The  disorderly  elements  of  the  city  took  advantage  of  the  absence  of  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  police  force  at  Lexington.  Troubles  broke  out  between 
the  Irish  and  negroes,  in  which  the  former  were  the  aggressors;  houses  were 
fired,  and  for  a  little  time  there  were  apprehensions  of  a  serious  riot.  Several 
hundred  leading  property -holders  met  in  alarm  at  the  Merchant's  Exchange, 
and  took  measures  for  organizing  a  force  of  one  thousand  citizens  for  special 
service  the  ensuing  night.  For  a  day  or  two  the  excitement  was  kept  up,  but 
there  were  few  additional  outbreaks. 

While  Cincinnati  was  thus  in  confusion,  and  troops  were  hurrying  to  the 
defense  of  the  threatened  points,  John  Morgan  was  losing  no  time  in  idle  de- 
bates. He  had  lefl  Knoxville,  East  Tennessee,  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of 
July;  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  he  had  fallen  upon  the  garrison  at  Tompkina- 
ville;  before  one  o'clock  the  next  morning  he  had  possession  of  Glasgow;  by  the 
11th  he  had  possession  of  Lebanon.  On  the  Sunday  (13th)  on  which  Cincinnati 
had  been  so  thoroughly  aroused,  he  entered  Harrodsburg.  Then,  feigning  on 
Frankfort,  he  made  haste  toward  Lexington,  striving  to  delay  re-enforcements 
by  sending  out  parties  to  burn  bridges,  and  hoping  to  find  the  town  an  easy 
capture.    Monday  morning  he  -was  within  fifteen  miles  of  Frankfort ;  before 

*  The  Columbus  authorities  were  asked  for  ammunition,  and  sent  word  that  it  would  be  ftir- 
nished  only  on  the  requisition  of  a  United  States  officer  commanding  a  post.  The  Indianapolis 
authorities  furnished  it  on  the  order  of  the  Mayor;  and  the  newspapers  commented  with  some 
severity  on  what  they  called  "the  difference  between  the  red-tapeism  of  Columbus,  and  the  man- 
ner of  doing  business  at  Indianapolis." 
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nightfall  he  was  at  Yersailles — having  marched  between  three  and  four  hundred 
miles  in  eight  days. 

Moving  thence  to  Midway,  between  Frankfort  and  Lexington,  he  surprised 
the  telegraph  operator,  secured  his  office  in  good  order,  took  off  the  dispatches 
that  were  flying  back  and  forth ;  possessed  himself  of  the  plans  and  prepara- 
tions of  the  Union  officers  at  Frankfort,  Lexington,  Louisville,  and  Cincinnati; 
and  audaciously  sent  dispatches  in  the  name  of  the  Midway  operator,  assuring 
the  Lexington  authorities  that  Morgan  was  then  driving  in  the  pickets  at  Frank- 
fort I     Then  he  hastened  to  Georgetown — twelve  miles  from  Lexington,  eighteen 
from  Frankfort,  and  within  easy  striking  distance  of  any  point  in  the  Blue 
Grass  region.    Here,  with  the  Union  commanders  completely  mystified  as  to  his 
whereabouts  and  purposes,  he  coolly  halted  for  a  couple  of  days  and  rested  his 
horses.    Then,  giving  up  all  thought  of  attacking  Lexington,  as  he  found  how 
strongly  it  was  garrisoned,  he  decided — as  his  second  in  command  naively  tells 
UB^^ — "  to  make  a  dash  at  Cynthiana,  on  the  Kentucky  Central  Eailroad,  hoping 
to  induce  the  impression  that  he  was  aiming  at  Cincinnati,  and  at  the  same 
time  thoroughly  bewilder  the  officer  in  command  at  Lexington  regarding  his 
real   intentions."     Thither,  therefore,  he   went;   and  to  some  purpose.     The 
town  was  garrisoned  by  a  few  hundred  Kentucky  cavalry,  and  some  home- 
guards,  with  Captain  Glass's  firemen's  artillery  company  from  Cincinnati — in 
all  perhaps  ^ve  hundred  men.     These  were  routed  after  some  sharp  -fighting  at 
the  bridge  and  in  the  streets ;  the  gun  was  captured,  and  four  hundred  and 
twenty  prisoners  were  taken ;  besides  abundance  of  stores,  arms,  and  two  or 
three  hundred  horses.    At  one  o'clock  he  was  off  for  Paris,  which  sent  out  a 
deputation  of  citizens  to  meet  him  and  surrender.     By  this  time  the  forces  that 
had  been  gathering  at  Lexington  had  moved  out  against  him  with  nearly  double 
his  strength  ;f  but  the  next  morning  he  left  Paris  unmolested ;  and  marching 
through  Winchester,  Eichmond,  Crab  Orchard,  and  Somerset,  crossed  the  Cum- 
berland again  at  his  leisure.     He  started  with  nine  hundred  men,  and  returned 
with   one   thousand   two    hundred — having  captured   and   paroled   nearly   as 
many,  and  having  destroyed  all  the  Government  arms  and  stores  in  seventeen 
towns. 

Meanwhile  the  partially -lulled  excitement  in  Cincinnati  had  risen  again. 
A  great  meeting  had  been  held  in  Court  Street  market-space,  at  which  Judge 
Ilugli  J.  Jcwett,  who  had  been  tho  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor,  made  an 
earnest  appeal  for  rapid  enlistments,  to  redeem  the  pledge  of  the  Governor  to 
assist  Kentucky,  and  to  prevent  Morgan  from  recruiting  a  large  army  in  that 
State.  Quartermaster-General  Wright  had  followed  in  a  similar  strain.  The 
City  Council,  to  silence  doubts  on  the  part  of  some,  had  taken  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance as  a  body.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  had  memoralized  the  Council  to 
make  an  appropriation  for  bounties  to  volunteers ;  Colonel  Burbank  had  been 

*  Baeile  W.  Dake's  Hifltory  of  Morgan's  Cavalry,  p.  199.    The  foregoing  statements  of  Mor- 
gan's movements  are  derived  from  the  same  source. 

t  Under  General  Green  Claj  Smith. 
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appointed  Military  Governor  of  the  city,*  and  there  had  been  rumors  of  martial 
law  and  a  provost  marshal.  The  popular  ferment  largely  took  the  shape  of 
clamor  for  bounties  as  a  means  of  stimulating  volunteers.  The  newspapers 
called  on  the  Governor  to  "take  the  responsibilitj'-,"  and  offer  twenty-five  dol- 
lars bounty  for  every  recruit.  Public-spirited  citizens  made  contributions  for 
such  a  purpose — Mi*.  J.  Cleves  Short  a  thousand  dollars,  Messrs.  Tyler,  David- 
son &  Co.  one  thousand  two  hundred,  Mr.  Kugler  two  thousand  five  hundred, 
Mr.  Jacob  Elsas  five  hundred.  Two  regiments  for  service  in  emergencies  were 
hastily  formed,  which  were  known  as  the  Cincinnati  Eeserves. 

Yet,  withal,  the  alarm  never  reached  the  height  of  the  excitement  on  Sun- 
day, the  13th  of  July,  when  Morgan  was  first  reported  marching  on  Lexington. 
The  papei*s  said  they  should  not  be  surprised  any  morning  to  see  his  cavalry  on 
the  hills  opposite  Cincinnati;  but  the  people  seemed  to  entertain  less  apprehen- 
sion.    They  were  soon  to  have  greater  occasion  for  fear. 

For  the  invasion  of  Morgan  was  only  a  forerunner.  It  had  served  to  illus- 
trate  to  the  Rebel  commanders  the  ease  with  which  their  armies  could  be  planted 
in  Kentucky,  and  had  set  before  them  a  tempting  vision  of  the  rich  supplies  of 
the  "  Blue  Grass." 

July  and  August  passed  in  comparative  gloom.  McClellan  was  rocalled 
from  the  Peninsula.  Pope  was  driven  back  from  the  Eapidan,  and  after  a  be- 
wildering series  of  confused  and  bloody  engagements,  was  forced  to  seek  refuge 
under  the  defenses  at  Washington.  In  the  South-west  our  armies  seemed  tor- 
pid, and  the  enemy  was  advancing.  In  the  department  in  which  Ohio  was 
specially  interested  there  were  grave  delays  in  the  long-awaited  movement  on 
Chattanooga,  and  finally  it  appeared  that  Bragg  had  arrived  there  before  Buell.. 

Presently  vague  rumors  of  a  new  invasion  began  to  bo  whispered,  and  at 
last  while  Bragg  and  Buell  warily  watched  each  the  other's  maneuvers,  Kirby 
Smith,  who  had  been  posted  at  Knoxville,  broke  camp  and  marched  straight  for 
the  heart  of  Kentucky  with  twelve  thousand  men  and  thirty  or  forty  pieces  of 
artillery. t  With  the  first  rumors  of  danger,  Indiana  and  Ohio  had  both  made 
strenuous  exertions  to  throw  forward  the  new  levies,  and  Indiana  in  particular 
had  hastily  put  into  the  field  in  Kentucky  a  large  number  of  perfectly  raw 
troops,  fresh  from  the  camps  at  which  they  had  been  recruited. 

Through  Big  Creek  and  Eogers's  Gaps  Kirby  Smith  moved  without  moles- 
tation ;  passed  the  National  forces  at  Cumberland  Gap  without  waiting  to 
attempt  a  reduction  of  the  place,  and  absolutely  pushed  on  into  Kentucky  un- 
opposed, till  within  fifteen  miles  of  liichmond  and  less  than  three  times  that 
distance  from  Lexington  itself,  he  fell  upon  a  Kentucky  regiment  of  cavalry 
under  Colonel  Metcalf  and  scattered  it  in  a  single  charge.     The  routed  cavalry- 

*Tbi8  was  done  in  reflponse  to  a  dispatch  requesting  it  from  Mayor  Hatch,  Captain  .J.  H. 
Dickerson  (then  Post-Quartermnster,  U.  S.  A.),  and  Joshna  H.  Bates,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
miUee  of  Pnblic  Safety. 

tThis  statement  of  Smith's  strength  follows  the  account  of  Colonel  Basil  W.  Duke,  History 
Morgan's  Cavalry,  p.  235.  He  says  Smith  had  in  East  Tennessee  about  twenty  thousand,  and 
that  he  left  eight  thousand  in  front  of  Cumberland  Gap. 
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men  boi*o  back  to  Eichmond  and  Lexington  the  first  authentic  news  of  the 
Rebel  advance.  The  new  troops  were  hastily  pushed  forward,  in  utter  igno- 
rance of  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  and  apparently  without  any  well-defined 
plans  ;  and  so,  as  the  victorious  invadei*s  came  up  toward  liichmond,  they  found 
ill  id  force  opposing  them.  Smith  seems  scarcely  to  have  halted,  even  to  con- 
centrate his  command,  but  precipitating  the  advance  of  his  column  upon  the 
raw  line  that  confronted  him,  scattered  it  again  at  a  charge.^  General  Manson, 
who  commanded  the  National  troops,  had  been  caught  before  getting  his  men 
well  in  hand.  A  little  fai*ther  back,  ho  essayed  the  formation  of  another  line, 
and  the  check  of  the  rout:  but  while  the  broken  line  was  steadying,  Smith 
again  came  charging  up,  and  the  disorderly  retreat  was  speedily  renewed.  A 
third  and  more  determined  stand  was  made,  almost  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town, 
and  some  hard  fighti)^g  ensued;  but  the  undisciplined  and  ill-handled  troops 
were  no  match  for  their  enthusiastic  assailants,  and  when  they  were  this  time 
driven,  the  rout  became  complete.f  The  cavalry  fell  upon  the  fugitives,  whole 
regiments  were  captured  and  instantly  paroled  ;  those  that  escajied  fied  through 
fields  and  by-ways,  and  soon  poured  into  Lexington  with  the  story  of  the 
disaster. 

Thither  now  went  hurrying  General  H.  G.  Wright,  the  commander  of  the 
department.  A  glance  at  the  condition  of  such  troops  as  this  battle  of  Eich- 
mond had  left  him,  showed  that  an  efibrt  to  hold  Lexington  would  be  hopeless. 
Before  Eirby  Smith  could  get  up  he  evacuated  the  place,  and  was  falling  back 
in  ail  haste  on  Louisville,  while  the  railroad  company  was  hurrying  its  stock 
toward  the  Cincinnati  end  of  the  road  ;  the  banks  were  sending  ofi^  their  specie ; 
Union  men  were  fleeing,  and  the  predominant  Eebel  element  was  throwing  ofl' 
all  disguise. 

On  the  1st  of  September  General  Kirby  Smith  entered  Lexington  in  tri- 
umph. Two  days  later  he  dispatched  Heath  with  five  or  six  thousand  men 
against  Covington  and  Cincinnati;  the  next  day  he  was  joined  by  John  Morgan, 
who  had  moved  through  Glasgow  and  Danville;  and  the  overjo^'cd  people  of 
the  city  thronged  the  streets  and  shouted  from  ever}-  door  and  window  their 
welcome  to  the  invaders. J  A  few  days  later  Buell  was  at  Nashville.  Bragg  was 
moving  into  Kentucky,  and  the  '*race  for  Louisville,"  as  it  has  sometimes  been 
called,  was  begun.  So  swift  was  the  Eebel  rush  upon  Keutuck}-  and  the  Ohio 
Border;  so  sudden  the  revolution  in  the  aspect  of  the  war  in  the  South-west. 

"We  have  told  the  simple  story  of  the  Eebel  progress.     It  would  need  more 

•29th  August,  1862. 

t  General  William  NeI»on  arrived  in  time  to  command  at  this  last  struggle,  and  to  exert  all 
lii^  influence  in  striving  to  check  the  rout.  He  subsequently  claimed  that  the  battle  was  brought 
oil  bj  disobedience  to  orders  on  the  part  of  General  Manson,  and  that  his  instructions,  if  obeyed, 
vc^ould  have  secured  such  a  disposition  of  the  troops  as  would  have  kept  the  Rebels  from  crossing 
the  Kentucky  River.  He  was  himself  wounded.  But  one  Ohio  regiment  was  in  the  action, 
the  Ninety-Fifth.    Its  share  may  be  found  more  fully  described  in  Vol.  II,  pp.  527-28. 

t  Duke's  History  Morgan's  Cavalry,  pp.  233-34.  Pollard  says  the  bells  of  the  city  were 
rung,  and  every  possible  manifestation  of  joy  was  made. 
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vivid  colors  to  givo  an  adequate  picture  of  the  state  into  which  Cincinnati  and 
the  surrounding  country  were  thereby  thrown. 

News  of  the  disaster  at  Richmond  was  not  received  in  Cincinnati  till  a  late 
hour  Saturday  night.*  It  produced  great  excitement,  but  the  full  extent  of  ita 
consequences  was  not  realized.  There  were  soldiers  in  plenty  to  drive  back  the 
invaders,  it  was  argued,  only  a  few  experienced  officers  were  needed.  The  San- 
itary Commission  hastened  its  shipments  of  stores  toward  the  battle-field,  and 
the  State  authorities  began  preparations  for  sending  relief  to  the  wounded; 
while  the  newspapers. gave  vent  to  the  general  dissatisfaction  in  severe  criti- 
cisms on  the  management  of  the  battle,  and  in  wondoi*s  as  to  what  Buell  could 
be  doing.  Thus  Sunday  passed.  Monday  afternoon  rumors  began  to  fly  about 
that  the  troops  were  in  no  condition  to  make  any  sufficient  opposition — that 
Lexington  and  Frankfort  might  have  to  be  abandoned.  Great  crowds  flocked 
about  the  newspaper  offices  and  army  head-quarters  to  ask  the  particulars,  but 
all  still  thought  that  in  any  event  there  were  plenty  of  troops  between  the  in- 
vaders and  themselves.  By  dusk  it  was  known  that  instead  of  falling  back  on 
Cincinnati  the  troops  were  retreating  through  Frankfort  to  Louisville — that 
between  Kirby  Smith's  flushed  regiments  and  the  banks  and  warehouses  of  the 
Queen  City  stood  no  obstacle  more  formidable  than  a  few  unmanned  siege  guns 
back  of  Covington,  and  the  easily-crossed  Ohio  River. 

The  shock  was  profound.  But  none  thought  of  anything  save  to  seek 
what  might  be  the  most  efficient  means  of  defense.  The  City  Council  at  once 
met  in  extra  session — pledged  the  faith  of  the  city  to  meet  any  expenses  the 
military  authorities  might  require  in  the  emergency;  authorized  the  Mayor  to 
suspend  all  business,  and  summon  every  man,  alien  or  citizen,  who  lived  nnder 
the  protection  of  the  Government,  to  unite  in  military  organizations  for  its  de- 
fense; assured  the  General  commanding  the  department  f  of  their  entire  confi- 
dence, and  requested  him  to  call  for  men  and  means  to  any  extent  desired,  no 
limit  being  proposed  save  the  entire  capacity  of  the  community. 

While  the  municipal  authorities  were  thus  tendering  the  whole  resources 
of  a  city  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  people,  the  Commander  of  the  Department 
was  sending  them  a  General.  Lewis  Wallace  was  a  dashing  3'oung  officer  of 
volunteers,  who  had  been  among  the  first  from  Indiana  to  enter  the  field  at  t\v^ 
outbreak  of  the  war,  and  had  risen  to  the  highest  promotion  then  attainable  in 
the  army.  He  was  notably  quick  to  take  responsibilities,  full  of  oncri^y  and 
enthusiasm,  abundantly  confident  in  his  own  resources,  capable  of  bold  plans. 
When  the  first  indications  of  danger  in  Kentucky  appeared  he  had  waived  his 
rank  and  led  one  of  the  raw  regiments  from  his  State  into  the  field.  Then, 
after  being  for  a  short  time  in  charge  of  the  troops  about  Lexington,  he  had,  on 
being  relieved  by  General  Nelson,  returned  to  Cincinnati.  Here  the  Commander 
of  the  Department  seized  upon  him  for  service  in  the  sudden  emergencj',  sum- 
moned him  first  to  Lexington  for  consultation;  then,  when  himself  hastening  to 
Louisville,  ordered  Wallace  back  to  Cincinnati,  to  assume  command  and  defend 
the  town  with  its  Kentucky  suburbs.    He  arrived  at  nine  oVlock  in  the  evening. 

•  30th  August  1  Major-General  Horalio  G.  Wright. 
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The  Mayor  waited  upon  him  at  once  with  notice  of  the  action  of  the  City 
Coancil.  The  Mayors  of  Newport  and  Covington  soon  came  hurrying  over. 
The  few  army  officers  on  duty  in  the  three  towns  also  reported;  and  a  few 
hours  were  spent  in  consultation. 

Then,  at  two  o'clock,  the  decisive  step  was  taken.  A  proclamation  of  mar- 
tial law  was  sent  to  the  newspapers.  JS'ext  morning  the  citizens  read  at  their 
hreakfasttables — before  yet  any  one  knew  that  the  liebels  were  advancing  on 
Cincinnati,  two  days  in  fact  before  the  advance  began — that  all  business  must 
be  suspended  at  nine  o'clock,  that  they  must  assemble  within  an  hour  thereafter 
and  await  orders  for  work;  that  the  ferry-boats  should  cease  plying,  save  under 
military  direction;  that  for  the  present  the  city  police  should  enforce  martial 
law;  that  in  all  this  the  principle  (o  be  adopted  was:  *^ Citizens  for  labor,  sol- 
diers for  battle."  It  was  the  boldest  and  most  vigorous  order  in  the  history  of 
Cincinnati  or  of  the  war  along  the  Border.* 

''If  the  enemy  should  not  come  after  all  this  fuss,"  said  one  of  the  General's 
friends,  **you  will  be  ruined."  "Very  well,"  was  the  reply,  "but  they  will 
come,  or,  if  they  do  not,  it  will  be  because  this  same  fuss  has  caused  them  to 
think  better  of  it."t 

The  city  took  courage  from  the  bold  coui*se  of  its  General;  instead  of  a  panic 
there  was  universal  congratulation.  "From  the  appearance  of  our  streets,"  said 
one  of  the  newspapers  the  next  day,  in  desci'ibing  the  operations  of  martial 
law,  "a  stranger  would  imagine  that  some  popular  holiday  was  being  celebrated. 
Indeed,  were  the  millennium  suddenly  inaugurated,  the  populace  could  hardly 
seem  better  pleased."  All  cheerfully  obeyed  the  order,  though  there  was  not 
military  force  enough  present  to  have  enforced  it  along  a  single  street.  Every 
business  house  was  closed;  in   the  unexpectedly  scrupulous  obedience  to  the 

•The  following  is  the  text  of  this  remarkable  order,  which  practically  saved  Cincinnati: 

**The  undersigned,  by  order  of  Major-General  Wright,  assumes  command  of  Cincinnati, 
CoTingtoD,  and  Newport. 

"It  is  but  fair  to  inform  the  citizens  that  an  active,  daring,  and  powerful  enemy  threatens 
them  with  every  consequence  of  war;  yet  the  cities  must  be  defended,  and  their  inhabitants 
mufit  assist  in  the  preparations.  Patriotism,  duty,  honor,  self-preservation,  call  them  to  the  labor, 
and  it  must  be  performed  equally  by  all  classes. 

**  First.  All  business  must  be  suspended.  At  nine  o'clock  to-day  every  business  house  must 
be  closed. 

"Second.  Under  the  direction  of  their  Mayor,  the  citizens  mupt,  within  an  hour  after  the 
snicpension  of  business  (ten  o'clock  A.  M.),  assemble  in  their  convenient  public  places  ready  for 
orders.  As  soon  as  possible  they  will  then  be  assigned  to  their  work.  This  labor  ought  to  be 
that  of  love,  and  the  undersigned  trusts  and  believes  that  it  will  be  so ;  anyhow,  it  must  be  done. 
The  willing  shall  be  properly  credited,  the  unwilling  promptly  visited. 

"The  principle  adopted  is:  Citizens  for  the  labor,  soldiers  for  the  battle. 

"  Martial  law  is  hereby  proclaimed  in  the  three  cities,  but  until  they  can  be  relieved  by  the 
military,  the  injunction  of  this  proclamation  will  be  executed  by  the  police. 

"The  ferry-boats  will  cease  plying  the  river  after  four  o'clock,  A.  M.,  until  further  orders. 

"LEWIS  WALLACE, 
"  Major-Qeneral  Commanding." 

t'*The  Siege  of  Cincinnati,"  by  Thomas  Buchanan  Read,  in  Atlantic  Monthly,  No.  64,  Feb- 
ruary, 1863.    Mr.  Read  served  during  the  siege  on  General  Wallace's  staff. 
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letter  of  the  proclamation,  even  the  street-cars  stopped  running,  and  the  teach- 
ers, closing  their  schools,  reported  for  duty.  But  few  hacks  or  wagons  were  to  be 
seen  save  those  on  Government  service.  Working  parties  of  citizens  had  been 
ordered  to  report  to  Colonel  J.  V.  Guthrie;  companies  of  citizen -soldiery  to 
Major  Malcom  McDowell.  Meetings  assembled  in  every  ward;  great  nunibcra 
of  niiliUvry  organizations  were  formed;  by  noon  thousands  of  citizens  in  fully- 
organized  companies  were  industriously  drilling.  Meanwhile,  back  of  Newport 
and  Covington,  breastworks,  rifle-pits,  and  redoubts  had  been  hastily  traced, 
guns  had  been  mounted,  pickets  thrown  out.  Toward  evening  a  sound  of  ham- 
mers and  saws  arose  from  the  landing;  by  daybreak  a  pontoon  bridge  stretched 
from  Cincinnati  to  Covington,  and  wagons  loaded  with  lumber  for  barracks  and 
material  for  fortifications  were  passing  ovop. 

In  such  spirit  did  Cincinnati  herself  confront  the  sudden  danger.  Not  less 
vigorous  was  the  action  of  the  Governor.  While  Wallace  was  writing  his 
proclamation  of  martial  law  and  ordering  the  suspension  of  business,  Tod  was 
hurrying  down  to  the  scene  of  danger  for  consultation.  Presently  he  was  tele- 
graphing from  Cincinnati  to  his  Adjutant-General  to  send  whatever  troops  were 
accessible  without  a  moment's  delaj'.  "Do  not  wait,"  he  added,  "to  have  them 
mustered  or  paid — that  can  be  done  here— they  should  be  armed  and  fbrnished 
ammunition.'*  To  his  Quartermaster  he  telegraphed:  "Send  five  thousand 
stand  of  arms  for  the  militia  of  this  city,  with  fifty  rounds  of  ammunition. 
Send  also  forty  rounds  for  fifteen  hundred  guns  (sixty-nine  caliber)."  To  the 
people  along  the  border  through  the  press  and  the  military  committees  he  said: 

''Our  southern  border  is  threatened  with  invoHion.  I  have  therefore  to  recommend  that  all 
the  loynl  men  of  your  counties  at  once  form  themselves  into  military  companies  and  regiments 
to  beat  back  the  enemy  at  any  and  all  points  he  may  attempt  to  invade  our  State.  GbUher  up 
all  the  arms  in  the  county,  and  furnish  yourselves  with  ammunition  for  the  same.  The  service 
will  be  of  but  a  few  days'  duration.  The  soil  of  Ohio  must  not  be  invaded  by  the  enemies  of 
our  glorious  Government.'' 

To  Secretary  Stanton  he  telegraphed  that  he  had  no  doubt  a  large  Eebel 
force  was  moving  against  Cincinnati,  but  it  would  be  successfully  mot.  The 
commander  at  Camp  Dennison  he  directed  to  guard  the  track  of  the  Little  Mi- 
ami Railroad  against  apprehended  dangers,  as  far  up  as  Xonia. 

The  rural  districts  were  meanwhile  hastening  to  the  rescue.  Early  in  the 
day — within  an  hour  or  two  after  the  arrival  of  the  Cincinnati  papei*swith  news 
of  the  danger — Preble  and  Butler  counties  telegraphed  offers  of  large  numbers 
of  men.  Warren,  Greene,  Franklin,  and  half  a  score  of  others,  rapidly  fol- 
lowed.  Before  night  the  Governor  had  sent  a  general  answer  in  this  proclanoiation : 

*' Cincinnati,  September  2, 1862. 
"  In  response  to  several  communications  tendering  companies  and  sqnuds  of  men  for  the 
protection  of  Cincinnati,  I  announce  that  all  such  bodies  of  men  who  are  armed  will  be  received. 
They  will  repair  at  once  to  Cincinnati,  and  report  to  General  I^w.  Wallace,  who  will  complete 
their  turther  organization.  None  but  armed  men  will  be  received,  nnd  such  only  until  the  5th 
instant.  Kailroad  companies  will  pass  all  such  iKxlies  of  men  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  It  is 
not  d(-Klre<i  that  any  troops  rei<iding  in  any  of  the  river  ctmntics  leave  ihcir  counties.  All  such 
are  recpiested  tu  organize  and  remain  for  the  protection  of  their  own  countii>s. 

"  DAVID  TOD,  Governor." 
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•  Before  daybreak  the  advance  of  the  men  that  were  thenceforward  to  be 
known  in  the  histo^'y  of  the  State  as  the  "  Squirrel  Hunters,"  were  filing  through 
the  streets.  Next  morning,  throughout  the  interior,  church  and  fire-bells  rang; 
mounted  men  galloped  through  neighborhoods  to  spread  the  alarm ;  there  was 
a  hasty  cleaning  of  rifles,  and  molding  of  bullets,  and  filling  of  powder-horns,  and 
mustering  at  the  villages ;  and  every  city-bound  train  ran  burdened  with  the 
gathering  host. 

While  these  preparations  were  in  progress  perhaps  Cincinnati  might  have 
been  taken  by  a  vigorous  dash  of  Kirby  Smith's  entire  force,  and  held  long 
enough  for  pillage.  But  the  inaction  for  a  day  or  two  at  Lexington  was  fatal 
to  such  hopes.  Within  two  days  after  the  proclamation  of  martial  law  the  city 
was  safe  beyond  peradventure. 

Then,  as  men  saw  the  vast  preparations  for  an  enemy  that  had  not  come, 
they  began,  not  unnaturally,  to  wonder  if  the  need  for  such  measures  had  been 
imperative.  A  few  business  men  complained.  Some  Germans  began  tearing 
up  a  street  railroad  track,  in  revenge  for  the  invidious  distinction  which,  in 
spite  of  the  danger,  had  adjudged  the  street  cars  indispensable,  but  not  thelagor- 
beer  shops.  The  schools  had  unintentionally  been  closed  by  the  operation  of  the 
first  sweeping  proclamation,  and  fresh  orders  had  to  be  issued  to  open  them; 
bake-shops  had  been  closed,  and  the  people  seemed  in  danger  of  getting  no  bread; 
the  drug-stores  had  been  closed,  and  the  sick  could  get  no  medicines.  Such 
oversights  were  speedily  corrected,  but  they  left  irritation.*  The  Evening 
Times  newspaper,  giving  voice  to  a  sentiment  that  undoubtedly  began  to  find 
expression  among  some  classes,  published  a  communication  which  pronounced 

0 

the  whole  movement  **  a  big  scare,"  and  ridiculed  the  efforts  to  place  the  city  in 
a  posture  of  defense.f 

To  at  least  a  slight  extent  the  Commander  of  the  Department  would  seem 

*  The  following  order,  issued  by  the  Mayor,  with  the  sanction  of  General  Wallace,  obviated 
the  difficulties  involved  in  the  literal  suspension  of  all  business  in  a  great  city: 

*'  Ist.  The  banks  and  bankers  of  this  city  will  be  permitted  to  open  their  offices  from  one  to 
two  P.  M. 

**  2d.  Bakers  are  allowed  to  pursue  their  business. 

"  3d.  Fhysicians  are  allowed  to  attend  their  patients. 

^  4th.  Employees  of  newspapers  are  allowed  to  pursue  their  business. 

^  5th.  Funerals  are  permitted,  but  only  mourners  are  allowed  to  leave  the  city. 

*'  6th.  All  cofiee-houses  and  places  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold  are  to  be  closed  and 
kept  closed. 

*'  7th.  Eating  and  drinking  houses  are  to  close  and  keep  closed. 

''  8th.  All  places  of  amusement  are  to  close  and  keep  closed. 
9th.  All  drug-stores  and  apothecaries  are  permitted  to  keep  open  and  do  their  ordinary 
businew.  "  GEORGE  HATCH, 

"  Mayor  of  Cincinnati." 

t  Within  an  hour  or  two  after  this  publication,  General  Wallace  suppressed  the  Times;  for 
this  article,  as  was  generally  supposed,  although  it  was  subsequently  stated  that  the  offensive 
matter  wan  an  editorial  reviewing  the  military  management  on  the  Potomac.  The  zealous  loy- 
alty of  the  paper  had  always  been  so  marked  that  General  Wallace  was  soon  made  to  feel  the 
popular  conviction  of  his  having  made  a  grave  mistake,  and  the  next  day  the  Times  was  per- 
mitted to  appear  again  as  usual. 
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to  have  entertained  the  same  opinion.  After  two  days  of  martial  law  and  mas- 
tering for  the  defense  of  the  city,  he  directed,  on  his  return  from  Louisville,  a 
relaxation  of  the  stringency  of  the  first  orders,  and  notified  Governor  Tod  that 
no  more  men  from  the  interior  were  wanted.  The  next  day  he  relieved  General 
Wallace  of  the  command  in.  Cincinnati,  and  sent  him  across  the  river  to  take 
charge  of  the  defenses ;  permitted  the  resumption  of  all  business  save  liquor- 
selling,  only  requiring  that  it  should  be  suspended  each  afternoon  at  four  o'clock, 
and  that  the  evenings  should  be  spent  in  drill ;  systematized  the  drain  upon  the 
city  for  labor  on  the  fortifications,  by  directing  that  requisitions  be  made  each 
evening  for  the  number  to  be  employed  the  next  day,  and  that  these  be  equita- 
bly apportioned  among  the  several  wards.* 

The  day  before  the  issue  of  this  order  had  witnessed  the  most  picturesque 
and  inspiring  sight  overseen  in  Cincinnati.  From  morning  till  night  the  streets 
resounded  with  the  tramp  of  armed  men  marching  to  the  defense  of  the  city. 
Prom  every  quarter  of  the  State  they  came,  in  every  form  of  organization,  with 
every  species  of  arms.  The  "  Squirrel  Hunters,*'  in  their  homespun,  with  pow- 
der-horn and  buckskin  pouch ;  half-organized  regiments,  some  in  uniform  and 
some  without  it,  some  having  waited  long  enough  to  draw  their  equipments  and 
some  having  marched  without  them ;  cavalry  and  Infantry ;  all  poured  out 
from  the  railroad  depots  and  down  toward  the  pontoon  bridge.  The  ladies  of 
the  city  furnished  provisions  by  the  wagon-load ;  the  Fifth  Street  market- 
house  was  converted  into  a  vast  free  eating  saloon  for  the  Squirrel  Hunters ; 
hails  and  warehouses  were  used  as  barracks. 

On  the  4th  of  September  Governor  Tod  was  able  to  telegraph  General 
Wright:  **  I  have  now  sent  you  for  Kentucky  twenty  regiments.  I  have  twenty- 
one  more  in  process  of  organization,  two  of  which  I  will  send  you  this  week, 
five  or  six  next  week,  and  the  rest  the  week  after,  ...  I  have  no  moans  of 
knowing  what  number  of  gallant  men  responded  to  my  call  (on  the  militia)  for 
the  protection  of  Cincinnati,  but  presume  they  now  count  by  thousands."  And 
the  next  day  he  was  forced  to  check  the  movement." 

*  This  order,  which  was  hailed  hy  the  bafliiiefls  oommunitj  as  sensible  and  timely,  and  which 
certainljr  gave  great  mitigation  to  the  embarrassments  caused  hy  the  suspension  of  business,  was 
as  follows: 

"HbAI>-QuABTEB8,  DsPABTMiaiT  OF  THE  OBIO,-! 

"  CineinnaHf  September  6, 1862.  j 

''GENERAii  Order  No.  11. 

'^The  resumption  of  all  lawful  business  in  the  citj  of  Cincinnati,  except  the  sale  of  liquor,  is 
herebj  authorized  until  the  hour  of  four  o'clock,  P.  M.,  daily. 

*^A11  druggists,  manufacturers  of  breadstuffii,  provision  dealers,  railroadi  express,  and  transfer 
companies,  persons  connected  with  the  public  press,  and  all  persons  doing  business  for  the  QoT- 
ernment,  will  be  allowed  to  pursue  their  yocations  without  interruption. 

"By  command  of  Migor-General  Wright. 

"N.  h.  McLean, 

"Assistant-Adtjutant  General  and  Chief  of  StaC 
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''COLUHBTJB,  September  5, 1862. 
To  THE  Press: 

"  The  response  to  mj  proclamation  asking  yolunteers  for  the  protection  of  Cincinnati  was 
most  noble  and  generous.  All  may  feel  proud  of  the  gallantry  of  the  people  of  Ohio.  No  more 
Tolunteers  are  required  for  the  protection  of  Cincinnati.  Those  now  there  may  be  expected 
home  in  a  few  days.  I  advise  that  the  military  drganixations  throughout  the  State,  formed  within 
the  past  few  days,  be  kept  up,  and  that  the  members  meet  at  least  once  a  week  for  drill.  Re- 
cruiting for  the  old  regiments  is  progressing  quite  satisfactorily,  and  with  continued  effort  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  requisite  number  may  be  obtained  by  the  15th  instant.  For  the 
want  of  proper  accommodations  at  this  point,  recruiting  officers  are  directed  to  report  their  men 
to  the  camp  nearest  their  locality,  where  they  will  remain  until  provision  can  be  made  for  their 
removal.  Commanding  officers  of  the  several  camps  will  see  that  every  facility  is  given  neces- 
saxy  for  the  comfort  of  these  recruits. 

"DAVID  TOD,  Governor." 

The  exertions  at  Cincinnati,  however,  were  not  abated.  Judge  Dickson,  a 
well-known  lawyer  of  the  city,  of  Radical  Sepublican  politics,  organized  a 
negro  brigade  for  labor  on  the  fortifications,  which  did  excellent  and  zealous 
service.  Full  details  of  white  citizens,  three  thousand  per  day — judges,  law- 
yers, and  clerks,  merchant-prince  and  day- laborer,  artist  and  artisan,  side  by 
side — were  also  kept  at  work  with  the  spade,  and  to  all  payment  at  the  rate  of  a 
dollar  per  day  was  promised.  The  militia  organizations  were  kept  up,  "  regi- 
ments of  the  reserve "  were  formed,  and  drilling  went  on  vigorously.  The 
Squirrel  Hunters  were  entertained  in  rough  but  hearty  fashion,  and  the  ladies 
continued  to  furnish  bountiful  supplies  of  provisions. 

Across  the  river  regular  engineers  had  done  their  best  to  give  shape  to  the 
hasty  foi*tification8.  The  trenches  were  manned  every  night,  and  after  an  im- 
perfect fashion  a  little  scouting  went  on  in  the  front.  General  Wallace  was 
vigilant  and  active,  and  there  was  no  longer  a  possibility  that  the  force  under 
Kirby  Smith  could  take  the  city. 

At  last  this  force  began  to  move  up  as  if  actually  intending  attack.  One 
or  two  little  skirmishes  occurred,  and  the  commander  of  the  Department,  de- 
ceived into  believing  that  now  was  the  hour  of  his  greatest  peril,  appealed  has- 
tily to  Governor  Tod  for  more  militia.    The  Governor's  response  was  prompt : 

"Columbus,  September  10, 1862. 
"To  THE  Press  of  Clevelakd: 

"to  the  several  BOLTTART  COMMtTTEES  OP  NORTHERN  OHIO. 

"By  telegram  from  Major-General  Wright,  Commander-in-Chief  of  Western  forces,  re- 
ceived at  two  o'clock  thifi  morning,  I  am  directed  to  send  all  armed  men  that  can  be  raised  im- 
mediately to  Cincinnati.  You  will  at  once  exert  yourselves  to  execute  this  order.  The  men 
should  be  armed,  each  furnished  with  a  blanket,  and  at  least  two  days'  rations. 

*'  Railroad  companies  are  requested  to  furnish  transportation  of  troops  to  the  exclusion  of 

all  other  business. 

"DAVID  TOD,  Governor." 

The  excitement  in  the  city  once  more  sprang  up.  Ever^'  disposition  was 
made  for  defense  and  the  attack  was  hourly  expected.  The  newspapers  of  Sep- 
teiiiber  11th  announced  that  before  they  were  distributed  the  sound  of  artillery 
might  be  heard  on  the  heights  of  Covington;  assured  readers  of  the  safety  of 
the  citj',  and  exhorted  all  to  "keep  cool."     Business  was  again  suspended,  and 
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the  milita  companies  were  under  arms.  The  intrenchmonts  back  of  Covington 
were  filled;  and,  lest  a  sudden  concentration  might  break  through  the  lines  at 
some  spot  and  leave  the  city  at  the  mercy  of  the  assailants,  the  roads  leading  to  it 
were  guarded,  and  only  those  provided  with  passes  could  travel  to  or  fro,  while 
the  river  was  filled  with  gunboats,  improvised  from  the  steamers  at  the  wharves. 

But  the  expected  attack  did  not  come.  As  we  now  know,  Kirby  Smith  had 
never  been  ordered  to  attack,  but  only  to  demonstrate;  and  about  this  very  lime 
the  advance  of  Buell  seemed  to  Bragg  so  menacing  )that  he  made  haste  to  order 
Smith  back  to  his  support.  General  Wallace  gradually  pushed  out  his  advance 
a  little  and  the  Rebel  pickets  fell  back.  By  the  11th  all  felt  that  the  danger 
was  over.  On  the  12th  Smith's  hasty  retreat  was  discovered.  On  the  13th  Ciov- 
ernor  Tod  checked  the  movement  of  the  Squirrel  Hunters,  announced  the  safety 
of  Cincinnati,  and  expressed  his  congratulations.* 

On  this  bright  Saturday  afternoon  the  "Regiments  of  the  Reserve*' came 
marching  across  the  pontoon  bridge,  with  their  dashing  commander  at  the  head 
of  the  column.  Joyfully  these  young  professional  and  business  men  traced  their 
way  through  Front,  Broadway,  and  Fourth  Streets  to  the  'points  where  they 
were  relieved  from  the  restraints  of  military  service,  and  permitted  to  seek  the 
pleasures  and  rest  of  home!  An  examination  of  the  dockets  and  day-books 
of  that  eventful  fortnight,  will  show  that  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati  were  ab.<*ent 
A*om  their  usual  avocations;  but  Monday,  the  15th,  brought  again  to  the  count- 
ing-rooms and  work -shops  the  busy  hum  of  labor. 


•  "Columbus,  September  13,  1862,  eight  o'clock  A.  M. 

"To  THE  Pbebb  op  Clbvelaio): 

"Copy  of  diRpatch  this  moment  received  from  M^'or-Qencral  Wright  at  Cincinnati:  *The 
enemy  ik  retreating.  Until  we  know  more  of  his  intention  and  position  do  not  send  any  more 
citizen  troops  to  this  city.  (Signed)  H.  G.  Wright,  Major-Greneral.*  In  pursuance  of  this  order 
all  volunteers  en  route  for  Cincinnati  will  return  to  their  respective  homes.  Those  now  at  Cin- 
cinnati may  be  expected  home  so  soon  as  transportation  can  be  secured.  The  generous  response 
from  all  parts  of  the  State  to  the  recent  call,  has  won  additional  renown  for  the  people  of  Ohio. 
The  news  which  reached  Cincinnati,  that  the  patriotic  men  all  over  the  State  were  rushing  to  its 
defense,  saved  our  soil  from  invasion,  and  hence  all  good  citizens  will  feel  grateful  to  the  patriotic 
men  who  promptly  offered  their  assistance.  It  is  hoped  that  no  further  call  for  minute-men  will 
be  necessary;  but  should  I  be  disappointed  in  this,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  call  will 
be  again  cheerfully  and  gallantly  responded  to.  Railroad  companies  will  pass  all  volunteers  to 
their  home:*,  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  The  Captains  of  each  squad,  or  company,  are  rctjuestod 
to  give  oert*ificate8  of  transportation  to  the  superintendents  or  conductors  of  the  railroads  over 
which  they  may  pass.  I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  the  request  heretofore  made, 
that  the  several  military  volunteer  organizations,  formed  within  the  past  few  days,  be  maintained, 
meeting  for  drill  as  often  as  once  a  week  at  least.  I  have  further  to  request,  that  the  command- 
ers of  said  squads  or  companies  report  by  letter  to  the  Ac^utant-General,  the  strength  of  their 
resi)ective  commands.  "DAVID  TOD,  Governor." 

"Columbus,  September  13,  1862. 

"To  Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton,  Sbc't.  of  War,  Wabhinoton,  D.  C.  : 

"The  minute-men  or  Squirrel  Hunters  responded  gloriously  to  the  call  for  the  defense  of 

Cincinnati.    Thousands  reached  the  city,  and  thousands  more  were  en  ronte  for  it.     The  enemy 

having  retreated,  all  have  been  ordered  back.    This  uprisinp^  of  the  people  is  the  cause  of  the 

retreat.     You  should  acknowledge  publicly  this  gallant  conduct.     Please  order  Quartermaster 

Burr  to  pay  all  transportation  bills,  upon  my  approval. 

"DAVID  TOD,  Governor. 
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GeDcral  Wallace  took  his  leave  of  the  city  he  had  bo  efficiently  served  in  a 
graceful,  and  manly  address : 

"To  the  People  of  CindnnoH,  Newport^  and  Covington: — For  the  prenent,  at  least,  the  enemy 
have  fallen  back,  and  yonr  cities  are  safe.  It  is  the  time  for  acknowledgments,  I  beg  leave  to 
make  70a  mine.  When  I  assumed  command  there  was  nothing  to  defend  you  with,  except  a  few 
half-finished  works,  and  some  dismounted  guns;  yet  I  was  confident.  The  energies  of  a  great 
city  are  boundless;  they  have  only  to  be  aroused,  united  and  directed.  You  were  appealed  to. 
The  answer  will  never  be  forgotten. 

"Paris  may  have  seen  something  like  it  in  her  revolutionary  days,  but  the  cities  of  America 
never  did.  Be  proud  that  you  have  given  them  an  example  so  splendid.  The  most  commercial 
of  people,  you  submitted  to  a  total  suspension  of  business,  and  without  a  murmur  adopted  my 
principle:  'Citizens  for  labor,  soldiers  for  battle.' 

"In  coming  time  strangers,  viewing  the  works  on  the  hills  of  Newport  and  Covington,  will 
ask,  'Who  built  these  intrenchments?'  You  can  answer,  'We  built  them.'  If  they  ask,  'Who 
guarded  them?'  you  can  reply,  'We  helped  in  thousands.'  If  they  inquire  the  result,  yoar  an- 
swer will  be,  'The  enemy  came  and  looked  at  them,  and  stole  away  in  the  night.' 

"You  have  won  much  honor;  keep  your  organizations  ready  to  win  more.  Hereafter  be 
always  prepared  to  defend  yourselves.  "LEWIS  WALLACE, 

"Major-Qeneral  Commandingt" 

He  had  done  some  things  not  wholly  wise,  and  had  brought  upon  the  people 
mueli  inconvenience  not  wholl}''  necessary.  But  these  were  the  inevitable  neces- 
eities  of  the  haste,  the  lack  of  preparation,  and  the  pressure  of  the  emergency. 
He  took  grave  responsibilities;  adopted  a  vigorous  and  needful  policy;  was 
prompt  and  peremptory  when  these  qualities  were  the  only  salvation  of  the 
city.  He  will  be  held  therefor  in  grateful  remembrance  so  long  as  Cinciiinati 
continues  to  cherish  the  memory  of  those  who  do  her  service. 

As  the  regiments  from  the  city  were  relieved  from  duty,  so  the  Squirrel 
Hunters  were  disbanded  and  sought  the  routes  of  travel  homeward,  carrying 
with  them  the  hearty  thanks  of  a  grateful  populace.* 

While  the  attack  was  expected,  there  were  many  in  Cincinnati  who  thought 
that  the  enemy  might  really  be  amusing  the  force  on  the  front  while  preparing 
to  cross  the  river  at  Mays vi lie,  above,  and  so  swoop  down  on  the  city  on  the 
undefended  side.  To  the  extent  of  making  a  raid  into  Ohio  at  least,  suck  an 
intention  was  actually  entertained,  and  was  subsequently  undertaken  by  Col- 
onel Basil  W.  Duke,  of  John  Morgan's  command,  who  was  lefl  to  occupy  the 
forces  near  Cincinnati  as  long  as  possible  after  Kirby  Smith's  withdrawal.  He 
went  so  far  as  to  enter  Augusta,  on  the  river  above  Cincinnati,  whore  he  was 
encountered  by  a  determined  party  of  home-guards,  and  given  so  bloody  a  re- 
ception that  after  a  desperate  little  street  fight  he  was  glad  to  abandon  his 

*  The  Legislature  at  its  next  session  adopted  the  following  resolution : 

"Refolved  (y  the  Senate  and  House  cf  Representativea  of  the  Slate  of  Ohio^  That  the  Governor  be 
and  he  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  appropriate  out  of  his  contingent  fund,  a  sufficient 
Fum  to  pay  for  printing  and  lithographing  discharges  for  the  patriotic  men  of  the  State,  who  re- 
sponded to  the  call  of  the  Qovernor,  and  went  to  the  southern  border  to  repel  the  invader,  and 

who  will  be  known  in  history  as  the  Squirrel  Hunters. 

"JAMES  R.  HUBBELL, 

'* Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"P.  HITCHCOCK, 

C0L.UMBU8,  March  11, 1863.  "President  pro  tern  of  the  Senate." 
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movement,  and  fall  back  in  haste  to  Falmouth,  and  thence,  soon  afler,  toward 
the  rest  of  the  retreating  forces. 

Work  on  the  fortifications  was  prudently  continued,  and  some  little  time 
passed  before  the  city  lapsed  into  its  accustomed  ways;  but  the  "Siege  of  Cin- 
cinnati*' was  over.  The  enemy  was  before  it  about  eiglit  days — at  no  tima 
twelve  thousand  strong. 

The  following  summary  of  persons  in  charge  of  some  of  the  various  duties 
connected  with  the  sudden  organization  for  the  defense  of  the  city  may  here  be 
given : 

STAFF  OF  MAJOB-OENERAL    LEWIS  WALLACE. 

Chief  of  Staff. Colonel  J.  C.  El8ton,  jr. 

Chief  of  Artillery Mnjor  C.  M.  Willard. 

Aid-de-Campo :  Captains  James  M.  Ross,  A.  J.  Ware,  jr.,  James  F.  Troth,  A.  G.  Sloo,  G.  P. 
Edgar,  E.  T.  Wallace. 

Volunteer  Aid-de-Caraps:  Colonel  J.  V.  Guthrie;  Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  W.  Neff;  Majors 
lialcom  McDowell,  E.  B.  Denni^on;  Captains  James  Thompson,  A.  S.  Burt,  Thomas  Buchanan 
Bead,  8.  C.  Erwin,  J.  J.  Henderson,  J.  C.  Bel  man. 

MEORO  BRIGADE — CAMP   8HALER. 

Commander Judge  Dickson. 

Commissary Hu^h  McBimey. 

Quartermaster J.  S.  Hill. 

FATIGUE  FORCES. 

In  Charge Colonel  J.  V.  Guthrie. 

Commissary Captain  Williamson. 

Quartermaster Captain  George  B.  Cassilly. 

Camp  Mitchel,  under Captain  Titus. 

"      Anderson,  under Captain  Storms. 

"      Shalcr,  (back  of  Newport)  under M^jor  Winters. 

RIVER  DEFENSE. 

In  Charge R.  M.  Corwine. 

Aid Wm.  Wiswell,  jr. 

Men  in  Millcreek,  Green,  Storrs,  Delhi,  Whitewater,  Miami,  Columbia,  Spencer,  and  An- 
derson Townships,  subject  to  orders  uf  above. 

COLLECTION  OF  PROVISIONS. 

Committee  appointed  by  General  Wallace:  Wm.  Chidsey,  T.  F.  Rogers,  T.  Ilorton,  T.  F. 
Shaw,  and  A.  D.  Rogers. 

IN  COMMAND  OF  CINCINNATI. 

Military  Commander lacut.  Col.  S.  Burbank,  U.  S.  A. 

Aid John  D.  Caldwell. 

Provost-Marshal A.  E.  Jones. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  LABORERS  FOR  FORTIFICATIONS. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Perry,  assisted  by  Hon.  Bei\jamin  {^gleston,  Charles  Thomas,  and  Thomas 
Gilpin. 

About  the  Bame  time  and  throughout  the  autumn,  there  was  much  alarm 
along  the  West  Virginia  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Kentucky  border.  Governor 
Tod  was  energetic  in  sending  troops  to  the  exposed  points,  and  in  enforcing 
upon  all  officers  the  duty  of  preventing  invasion.  "Stand  firm,"  he  telegraphed 
to  one  Captain  commanding  a  post;  "if  you  fall  I  will  escort  your  remains 
home."  At  one  time  the  danger  from  Guyandottc  seemed  imminent;  but  in 
spite  of  sad  reverses  and  barbarities  in  West  Yirginia  it  passed  away. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  ARREST  AND  TRIAL  OF  VALLANDIGHAM. 


FROM  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  two  Representatives  in  Congress  from 
Ohio  were  the  most  conspicuous  leaders  of  the  Opposition  to  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's Administration,  and  to  the  policy  of  the  party  in  power.  Both 
were  able  and  outspoken. 

One,  a  gentleman  by  birth  and  by  education,  maintained  a  relentless  hos- 
tility to  the  prosecution  of  the  war;  but,  withal,  he  brought  to  his  discussions 
of  the  subject  such  enlarged  views,  and  so  accustomed  himself  to  the  modera- 
tion of  language  habitual  with  fair-minded  men,  who,  penetrated  with  strong 
convictions  themselves,  respect  the  strength  of  opposite  convictions  in  others, 
that  he  was  generally  popular  even  among  his  political  antagonists. 

To  the  other  life  had  been  a  rougher  struggle,  and  there  was,  moreover, 
something  in  the  texture  of  the  man's  mind  that  inclined  him  to  the  rancor  and 
virulence  of  the  most  intemperate  partisanship.  Ho  cherished  a  boundless  am- 
bition, and  it  was  not  more  his  natural  fondness  for  producing  sensations  and 
saying  things  that  should  attract  attention,  than  a  shrewd  calculation  of  the 
value  of  extravagance  \t\  times  of  high  excitement  as  a  means  of  retaining  party 
favor,  that  led  to  the  peculiarly  aggressive  and  defiant  nature  of  his  opposition 
to  the  war.  We  must  not  fail  to  add  that  he  was  sincere  in  his  position  ;  that 
all  his  past  political  course,  and  the  prejudices  of  his  whole  life,  combined  with 
the  natural  vehemence  of  his  character  to  make  a  zealot  of  him  in  his  advocacy 
of  peace  by  compromise. 

lie  had  been  in  Congress  for  six  years,  but  at  the  election  in  1862,  in  spite 
of  the  general  triumph  of  his  party,  he  had  been  defeated  by  a  soldier  in  the 
field.  From  the  last  session  of  the  Congress  to  which  he  had  been  elected  he 
returned,  therefore,  in  the  spring  of  1863,  a  soured  politician  out  of  place,  whom 
it  behooved  to  be  all  the  more  vehement  lest  he  should  be  gradually  forgotten. 

The  first  ardor  with  which  the  people  of  Ohio  had  rushed  into  the  war 
seemed  to  have  passed  away.  The  pressure  of  its  burdens  displeased  some ;  the 
gloomy  prospects  in  the  field  discouraged  many  mor(3.  The  armies  of  the 
South-west  were  still  foiled  before  Vicksburg;  Rosccrans  had  lain  in  seeming 
exhaustion  ever  since  his  victory  at  Stone  River ;  the  Rebel  invasion  of  Mary- 
land had  been  followed  by  the  slaughter  about  Fredericksburg,  and  new  threats 
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of  an  advance  into  Pennsylvania.  Their  success  at  the  late  election  had  greatly 
encouraged  those  Democrats  who  opposed  the  war,  and  as  a  new  draft  began  to 
be  talked  about,  there  was  much  popular  ferment,  with  some  hints  of  resist- 
ance. Mr.  Yallandigham  naturally  became  the  spokesman  for  the  irritated  and 
disaffected  people.  He  expressed  himself  with  great  boldness  of  utterance,  de- 
nounced the  war,  denounced  the  draft,  stirred  up  the  people  with  violent  talk, 
and  particularly  excited  them  and  himself  over  alleged  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
military  authorities  to  interfere  with  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  which 
he  conjured  them  to  defend  under  any  circumstances  and  at  all  hazards. 

Possibly  with  some  reference  to  Mr.  Vallandigham,  certainly  with  direct 
reference  to  the'state  of  public  feeling  which  he  was  helping  to  bring  about,  and 
to  the  acts  that  were  growing  out  of  it,  the  new  Commander  of  the  Department 
finally  felt  constrained  to  issue  an  order  that  was  to  be  a  noted  one  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  State.  This  commander  was  Major-General  Ambrose  E.  Burnside, 
an  officer  of  distinguished  personal  gallantry,  of  the  most  loyal  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  the  country,  of  great  zeal,  not  always  according  to  knowledge,  and  of 
very  moderate  intellectual  capacity.  He  was  fresh  from  the  field  of  a  great 
disaster  incurred  under  his  management;  and  this  fact  helped  to  increase  the 
bitterness  with  which  his  efforts  to  subdue  the  sympathizers  with  the  South 
were  received.  His  "  General  Order  Xo.  38,**  some  results  of  which  we  are  now 
to  trace,  was  understood  at  the  time  to  have  the  approval  of  the  State  and  Na- 
tional authorities.     It  was  as  follows : 

''Head-Quarters,  Department  of  the  Ohio, ^ 

"  Cineinnaii,  April  13,  1863.     | 
**  General  Orders,  No.  38. 

''The  Commanding  General  publishes,  for  the  information  of  all  concerned,  that  hereafter 
all  personR  found  within  our  lines  who  commit  actA  for  the  benefit  of  the  enemien  of  our  country, 
will  be  tried  as  Bpies  or  traitors,  and,  if  convicted,  will  suffer  death.  This  order  includes  the 
following  class  of  persons : 

"Carriers  of  secret  mails. 

"Writers  of  letters  sent  by  secret  mails. 

"  Secret  recruiting  officers  within  the  lines. 

"  Persons  who  have  entered  into  an  agreement  to  pass  oar  lines  for  the  purpose  of  joining 
the  enemy. 

"  Persons  found  concealed  within  our  lines  belonging  to  the  service  of  the  enemy,  and,  in 
ftict,  all  persons  found  improperly  within  our  lines,  who  oould  give  private  information  to  the 
enemy. 

"  All  persons  within  our  lines  who  harbor,  protect,  conceal,  feed,  clothe,  or  in  any  way  aid 
the  enemies  of  our  country. 

"The  habit  of  declaring  sympathies  for  the  enemy  will  not  be  allowed  in  this  Department. 
Persons  committing  such  offenses  will  be  at  once  arrested,  with  a  view  to  being  tried  ila  above 
stated,  or  sent  beyond  our  lines  into  the  lines  of  their  friends. 

"It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  treason,  expressed  or  implied,  will  not  be  tolerated  ia 
this  Department 

"  All  officers  and  soldiers  are  strictly  charged  with  the  execution  of  this  order. 

"By  command  of  Maj<ir-Oeneral  Burnside. 

"LEWIS  RICHMOND, 

"Assistant  Adjutant-OeneraL 

''Official:  D.  B.  Larned,  Captain  and  Assistant  A(]yuUnt-Gcneral." 

The  publicatioQ  of  this  order  was  the  signal  for  a  Btream  of  inveotiTe  from 
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the  bolder  of  the  exponents  of  the  Peace  Democratic  feeling,  in  the  press  and  on 
the  stump.  Mr.  Vallandigham  was,  of  course,  bitter  and  outspoken.  Some  of 
his  more  intemperate  remarks  were  reported  to  General  Btirnside.  Regarding 
them  as  a  soldier,  and  with  the  tendency  to  magnify  his  office  common  to  all  pro- 
fessions, the  General  resolved,  on  the  repetition  of  the  offense,  to  arrest  this 
leader  of  the  discontented  party  and  bring  him  to  trial.  Presently  Mri  Vallan- 
digham was  announced  to  speak  at  Mount  Vernon,  in  Knox  County,  to  a  Dem- 
ocratic mass  meeting.  A  couple  of  military  officers  were  at  once  ordered  to  re- 
pair thither,  and,  without  attracting  attention  to  their  presence,  to  observe  what 
was  said. 

The  meeting  was  on  Friday,  the  Ist  of  May.  On  the  ensuing  Monday, 
after  hearing  the  reports  of  the  officers,  General  Burnsidc  gave  orders  for  Cap- 
tain Ilutton,  of  his  staff,  with  a  company  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifteenth 
Ohio,  to  proceed  to  Mr.  Vallandigham's  residence  in  Dayton,  arrest  him  as  qui- 
etl}'  as  possible,  and  to  return  to  Cincinnati  by  special  train  before  daylight  the 
next  morning.  Everything  had  been  managed  with  great  caution  thus  far,  but 
on  attempting  to  make  the  arrest,  Captain  Hutton  found  the  popular  agitator 
apparently  suspicious  of  his  impending  fate.  When,  approaching  Mr.  Vallan- 
digham's door  after  midnight,  he  aroused  the  inmates  and  explained  his  errand, 
he  was  refused  admission,  while  the  object  of  his  visit,  thrusting  his  head  from 
the  second  story  bed-chamber  window,  shouted,  "  Asa,  Asa,  Asa."  Signals,  sup- 
posed to  be  in  answer  to  this  call,  were  heard,  and  presently  the  fire-bells  of  the 
city  began  ringing.  Fearing  an  attempt  at  rescue,  the  officer  waitod  no  longer 
to  parley,  but,  battering  in  the  front  door,  he  entered  the  house  with  his  sol- 
diers, forced  two  other  doors  which  Mr.  Vallandigham  had  fastened  in  his  wa}'', 
and  finally  made  the  arrest.  Then,  returning  to  the  railroad  depot,  he  departed 
with  his  prisoner  in  the  special  train  before  the  crowds  gathering  in  answer  to 
the  signals  were  large  enough  to  make  any  resistance. 

The  unusual  circumstances  of  the  arrest  were  of  themselves  enough  to  pro- 
duce great  excitement  in  a  community  so  evenly  divided  in  political  sentiment, 
and  with  such  bitterness  of  feeling  on  each  side  as  in  that  of  Dayton.  It  was 
believed  by  many  at  the  time  that  secret  societies,  formed  for  purposes  hostile 
to  the  Governnient,  had  also  much  to  do  in  fomenting  the  agitation.  The  streets 
were  crowded  all  day  with  the  friends  and  adherents  of  Mr.  Vallandigham; 
liquor  seemed  to  flow  among  them  freel3''  and  without  price;  and  the  tone  of  the 
crowds  was  very  bitter  and  vindictive.  In  the  afternoon  the  journal  formerly 
edited  by  Mr.  Vallandigham,  the  Dayton  Empire,  appeared  with  the  following 
inflammatory  article: 

"The  cowardly,  Bcoumlrelly  Abolitionists  of  this  town  have  at  last  Bucceeded  in  having  Hon- 
orable C.  L.  Vallandipjham  kidnapped.  About  three  o'clock  this  raorninp,  when  the  city  w:i8 
quiet  in  slumber,  one  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers,  acting  under  orders  from  General  Burnsidc,  ar- 
rivfil  here  on  a  s|>ecial  train  from  Cincinnati,  and,  like  thieves  in  the  night,  Stirroundcd  Mr.  Val- 
hindi^hnm^K  dwelling,  beat  down  the  doors,  and  dragged  him  from  liis  family.  Tlie  frantic  cries 
n\  a  wife,  by  this  dastardly  act  almost  made  a  maniac;  the  piteous  tears  and  pleadings  of  a  lit- 
tle child  for  the  safety  of  its  father,  were  all  disregarded,  as  a  savage  would  disregard  the  cries 
of  a  helpless  infant  he  was  about  to  brain.     All  forms  and  manner  of  civil  law  were  disregarded. 
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Overpowered  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  poldiers,  and  with  pickets  thrown  out,  so  as  to  prevent 
any  alarm  being  giving  to  his  friends,  they  tore  him  forcibly  from  his  home  and  family,  and 
marched  with  all  possible  speed  to  a  special  train  in  waiting,  and  before  it  was  known  to  any  of 
his  friends  they  were  off  like  cowardly  scoundrels,  fearing,  as  they  had  reason  to,  the  vei^eance 
of  an  outraged  people. 

''Mr.  Vallamligham,  nor  his  friends,  would  have  offered  no  resistance  to  his  arrcpt  by  due 
process  of  law.  He  had  told  them,  time  and  again,  that  if  he  was  guilty  of  treason  under  the 
Constitution,  he  was  at  all  times  ready  to  be  tried  by  that  instrument.  But  they  have  disregarded 
law,  and  all  usage  of  law,  in  this  arrest.  No  charges  were  preferred;  he  was  not  told  for  what 
crime  he  was  dragged,  in  the  dead  hour  of  night,  from  his  family  and  his  friends.  He  was  sim- 
ply informed  that  Burnside  had  ordered  it.  Does  Burnside,  or  any  other  man,  hold  the  life  and 
liberty  of  this  people  in  his  hands  ?  Are  we  no  longer  freemen,  but  vassals  and  serfs  of  a  mili- 
tary despotism?  These  are  questions  that  will  now  be  decided.  If  the  spirit  of  the  men  who 
purchased  our  freedom  through  the  fiery  ordeal  of  the  Kevolution  still  lives  in  the  heart  of  the 
people,  as  we  believe  it  does,  then  all  will  yet  be  well,  for  it  will  hurl  defiance  to  military  des- 
potism, and  rescue  through  blood  and  carnage^  if  it  must  be,  our  endangered  liberties.  Cowards 
are  not  deserving  of  liberty,  brave  men  can  not  be  enslaved.  In  our  opinion  the  time  is  near  at 
at  hand,  much  nearer  than  unthinking  men  suppose,  when  it  will  be  decided  whether  we  are  to 
remain  free,  or  bare  our  necks  to  the  despot's  heel.  The  contest  will  be  a  fearful  one.  It  will 
involve  the  loss  of  many  lives,  and.  immense  destruction  of  property.  Men  in  affluence  to-day 
will  be  beggars  to-morrow;  there  will  be  more  orphans  and  widows,  tears  and  mouns,  and  suf- 
fering. But  the  men  who  love  liberty  will  emulate  the  spirit  and  daring  of  the  immortal  heroes 
of  the  Revolution,  and  make  the  willing  sacrifice.  Let  cowards,  and  all  who  are  willing  to  be 
slaves,  seek  safety  in  flight.  Let  them  cast  aside  the  Constitution,  and  never  again  look  with 
pride  upon  the  glorious  folds  of  that  starry  banner  of  freedom;  it  can  awake  no  glorious  feeling 
of  emotion  within  their  craven  hearts.  The  men  who  feci  that  *  resistance  to  tyrants  is  obedi- 
ence to  God,'  are  men  for  the  times;  and,  regardless  of  every  consideration,  will,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  immortal  Patrick  Henry,  exclaim,  *Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death.' 

*' The  kidnapping  of  Mr.  Vallandigham  interests  every  lover  of  freedom  in  the  land.  It 
was  against  these  illegal  and  arbitrary  arrests  that  the  voice  of  a  mighty  people  was  heard  in 
thunder  tones  at  the  fall  elections.  That  voice  carried  terror  and  dismay  to  the  hearts  of  the  des- 
pots at  Washington.  It  opened  the  prison  bars  of  the  bastile?«,  and  ;;avc  liberty  to  hundreds  of 
outraged  men,  who  had  been  imprisoned  merely  for  opinion's  sake.  Has  that  warning  lesson 
been  so  soon  forgotten  by  the  despots  at  Washington,  and  their  satraps  and  minions  throughout 
the  country?  Must  they  have  a  more  severe  and  emphatic  Icj^son  tauj^ht  them?  It  would  seem 
80.  They  have  taken  the  initiative,  and  upon  them  and  their  tools  in  tliis  city  and  elsewhere 
must  rest  the  fearful  responsibility  of  what  follows. 

**  We  know  the  men  who  have  been  mainly  instrumental  in  having  this  hellish  outrage  per- 
petrated; and,  by  the  Eternal,  they  will  yet  rue  the  day  they  let  their  party  malice  lead  them  as 
accomplices  into  the  scheme  of  depriving,  by  force,  as  loy.al  a  citizen  as  they  dure  be  of  his  lib- 
erty. It  has  come  to  a  pretty  pass,  when  the  liberty  of  Democrats  in  this  city  and  county  and 
district  is  in  the  hands,  and  subject  to  the  caprice  of  such  a  petty  upstart  as  Provost-Martial  VA. 
Parrott.  Abolition  leaders  of  this  town,  having  some  influence  with  Burnside,  have  worked  out 
the  kidnapping  of  Mr.  Vallandigham.  He  has  not  been  arrestetl  for  any  oflense  against  the 
laws  of  his  country,  for  he  has  committed  none.  Personal  and  party  malice  is  at  the  bottom  of 
it  all.  It  is  a  direct  blow  at  the  Democratic  party,  and  the  personal  liberty  of  ever>'  member  of 
that  organization.  Will  they  quietly  submit  to  it?  That's  the  question  to  be  settled  now.  Is 
safety  to  l)e  coveted  more  than  freedom?  Is  property,  or  even  life,  more  to  be  prized  than  lib- 
erty? Had  the  heroes  of  the  Kevolution  so  believed  and  acted,  we,  their  children,  never  would 
have  enjoyed  the  priceless  boon  of  freedom;  and  perhaps  it  would  have  been  called  to  feel  and 
mourn  over  its  loss.  If  justice  is  still  abroad  in  this  unhappy  country,  if  truth  and  right  is  still 
powerful  to  combat  error  and  wronji:,  there  in  a  terrible  retribution  in  store,  not  far  distant,  for 
the  guilty  scoundrels  who,  possessed  of  *a  little  brief  authority,'  are  seeking  to  crush  out  the  last 
vestige  of  .\merican  liberty." 

This,  of  course,  tended  to  afiCii^ravate  the  mob  spirit  that  had  already  die- 
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played  iUolf  in  nuDicrous  personal  assaults.  About  dark  a  swivel  was  fired  in 
front  of  the  Empire  office,  around  which  a  crowd  soon  gathered.  They  pres- 
entlj*  moved  across  the  street  to  the  office  of  the  Eepublican  newspaper,  the 
Dayton  Journal,  and  began  assailing  it  with  stones  and  occasional  pistol 
shots.  Then  a  rush  was  made,  the  doors  were  burst  open,  whatever  was 
easily  accessible  was  destro^'^ed,  and  finally  the  building  was  set  on  fire  in  sev- 
eral different  places.  The  flames  spread  to  neighboring  houses,  and  threatened 
for  a  time  to  end  in  a  terrible  conflagration.  The  fire  companies  found  their 
hose  cut  in  dozens  of  places,  and  their  engines  unmanageable,  while  others  were 
held  back  by  force  by  the  rioters,  so  that  the  Journal  office  and  several  adjacent 
buildings  were  completely  destroyed  before  anything  could  bo  done. 

The  next  day  General  Burnsido  promptly  proclaimed  martial  law  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  and  sent  up  Major  Keith,  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Seventeenth 
Ohio,  to  act  as  Provost-Martial,  with  an  ample  military  force  to  back  him.  No 
further  disturbances  were  attempted.  * 

From  his  confinement  in  Cincinnati,  Mr.  Vallandigham,  the  next  day,  issued 
the  following  address  to  the  Democracy  of  Ohio: 

'T  am  here  in  a  military  hostile,*  for  no  other  offense  than  mj  political  opinions,  and  the 
defense  of  them  and  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  of  your  conHtitutional  liberties.  Speeches 
made  in  the  hearing  of  thousands  of  you,  in  denunciation  of  the  usurpations  of  power,  infrac- 
tions of  the  Constitution  and  laws,  and  of  military  despotism,  were  the  causes  of  my  arrest  and 
imprLsonment.  I  am  a  Democrat;  for  Constitution,  for  law,  for  the  Union,  for  liberty;  this  is 
my  only  crime.  For  no  disobedience  to  the  Constitution,  for  no  violation  of  law,  for  no  word, 
sign,  or  gesture  of  sympathy  with  the  men  of  the  South,  who  are  for  disunion  and  Southern 
independence,  but  in  obedience  to  their  demand,  as  well  as  the  demand  of  Northern  abolition 
dif&unionjrtts  and  traitors,  I  am  here  in  bonds  to-day ;  but 

"*Time,  at  last,  sets  all  things  even.* 

"  Meanwhile,  Democrat*^  of  Ohio,  of  the  North-west,  of  the  United  States,  be  firm,  be  true 
to  your  principles,  to  the  Constitution,  to  the  Union,  and  all  will  yet  be  well.  As  for  myself,  I 
adhere  to  every  principle,  and  will  make  K^od,  through  imprisonment  and  life  itself,  every 
pledge  and  declaration  which  I  have  ever  made,  uttered,  or  maintained  from  the  beginning.  To 
you,  to  the  whole  people,  to  time,  I  again  appeal.     Stand  firm.     Falter  not  an  instant  I 

"C.  L.  VALLANDIGHAM." 

A  Military  Commission,  of  which  General  E.  B.  Potter  was  President,  was 
then  in  sesbion  in  Cincinnati,  under  General  Burnside's  orders.  Before  this  Mr. 
Yallandigham  was  brought  to  trial  on  the  day  after  the  arrest,  on  the  following 
charge  and  specifications: 

"  Charfff, — Publicly  expressing,  in  violation  of  General  Orders  No.  38,  from  Head-quarters 
Department  of  the  Ohio,  sympathy  for  those  in  arms  against  the  Government  of  the  United 
States*,  and  declaring  disloyal  sentiments  and  opinions,  with  the  object  and  purpose  of  weakening 
the  power  of  the  Government  in  its  eflbrts  to  suppress  an  unlawful  rebellion. 

^  Sped  fixation. — In  this,  that  the  said  Clement  L.  Vallandigham.  a  citizen  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  on  or  alwut  the  1st  day  of  May,  1863,  at  Mount  Vernon,  Knox  County,  Ohio,  did  publicly 


*  At  first  Mr.  Vallandigham  was  confined  in  the  military  prison  on  Columbia  Street,  but  it 
was  s'^m  seen  that  there  was  no  danger  of  attempted  rescue,  and  the  military  bastile  in  which 
Le  w.'S  then  immured  was  the  Burnet  House. 
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addrefis  a  large  meeting  of  citizena,  and  did  utter  sentiments  in  words,  or  in  efiect,  as  follows,  de- 
claring the  present  war  *a  wicked,  cruel,  and  unnecessary  w;ir;'  'a  war  not  being  waged  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Union;'  'a  war  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  out  liberty  and  erecting  a  despot- 
ism;' 'a  war  for  the  freedom  of  the  blacks  and  the  enslavement  of  the  whites;'  stating  'that  if 
the  Adininistrution  had  so  wished,  the  war  could  have  been  honorably  terminated  months  ago;'  that 
*l)euce  might  have  been  honorably  obtained  by  listening  to  the  proposed  intermediation  of 
Franc.?;'  that  *  propositions  by  which  the  Northern  States  could  be  won  back  and  the  South 
guaranteed  their  rights  under  the  Constitution,  had  been  rejected  the  day  before  the  late  l>aitle 
of  Fredericksburg,  by  Lincoln  and  his  minions,'  meaning  thereby  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  those  under  him  in  authority ;  charging  *  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
was  about  to  appoint  military  marshals  in  every  district,  to  restrain  the  people  of  their  liberties, 
to  deprive  them  of  their  rights  and  privileges;'  characterizing  General  Orders  No.  38,  from 
Head-quarters  Department  of  the  Ohio,  as  *  a  base  usurpation  of  arbitrary  authority,'  inviting 
his  hearers  to  resist  the  same,  by  saying,  'the  sooner  the  people  inform  the  minions  of  usurped 
power  that  they  will  not  submit  to  such  restrictions  upon  their  liberties,  the  better;'  declaring 
'that  he  was  at  all  times,  and  upon  all  occ:isions,  resolved  to  do  what  he  could  to  defeat  the  at- 
tempts now  being  made  to  build  up  a  monarchy  upon  the  ruins  of  our  free  government;' as- 
serting 'that  he  firmly  believed,  as  he  said  six  months  ago,  that  the  men  in  power  are 
attempting  to  establish  a  despotism  in  this  country,  more  cruel  and  more  oppressive  than  ever 
existed  before.' 

"All  of  which  opinions  and  sentiments  he  well  knew  did  aid,  comfort,  and  encourage  those 
in  arms  against  the  Government,  and  could  but  induce  in  his  hearers  a  distrust  of  their  own 
Gk>vcrnment,  sympathy  for  those  in  arms  against  it,  and  a  disposition  to  resist  the  laws  of  the 
Und." 

The  prisoner  was  attended  by  eminent  counsel,  Hon.  Geo.  E.  Pugb,  Hon. 
Geo.  H.  Pendleton,  and  others,  but  he  preferred  to  submit  no  defense  to  a  tri- 
bunal which  he  declared  to  have  no  right  to  try  him,  and  contented  himself 
with  a  cross-examination  of  the  few  witnesses  summoned.  The  specifications 
were  clearlj'  sustained,  save  that,  in  order  to  avoid  the  delay  involved  in  sum- 
moning Mr.  Fernando  Wood,  of  New  York,  by  whom  Mr.  Vallandigham  wished 
to  prove  the  nature  of  the  propositions  for  peace  which  he  had  charged  Mr. 
Lincoln  with  refusing,  this  item  was  abandoned.  The  testimony  of  one  of  tbe 
witnesses  set  forth  the  intemperate  language  in  some  detail,  as  follows : 

["The  witness  stated  that,  in  order  to  give  his  remarks  in  the  order  in  which  thej  were 
made,  he  would  refresh  his  memory  from  manuscript  notes  made  on  the  occasion.  These  the 
witness  produced  and  held  in  his  hands.] 

"  The  speaker  commenced  by  referring  to  the  canopy  under  which  he  was  speaking — the 
stand  being  covered  by  an  American  flag — '  the  flag  which,'  he  said,  *  had  been  rendered  sacred 
by  Democratic  Presidents — ^the  flag  under  the  Constitution.* 

"After  finiMiing  his  exordium,  he  spoke  of  the  designs  of  thase  in  power  being  to  erect  a 
despotism;  that  'it  was  not  their  intention  to  effect  a  restoration  of  the  Union  ;  that  previous  to 
the  bloody  battle  of  Fredericksburg  an  attempt  was  made  to  stay  this  wicked,  cruel,  and  unneces- 
sary war.'  That  the  war  could  have  been  ended  in  February  last.  That,  a  day  or  two  before 
the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  a  proposition  had  been  made  for  the  readmission  of  Southern  Sena- 
tors into  the  United  States  Congress,  and  that  the  refusal  was  still  in  existence  over  the  Presi- 
dent's own  signature,  which  would  be  mnde  public  as  soon  as  the  ban  of  secrecy  ei\joined  by  the 
President  was  removed.  That  the  Union  could  have  been  saved,  if  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
speaker  had  been  adopted  ;  that  the  Union  could  have  been  saved  upon  the  basis  of  reconstruc- 
tion ;  but  that  it  would  have  ended  in  the  exile  or  death  of  those  who  advocated  a  continuation 
of  the  war;  that  'Forney,  who  was  a  well-known  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Press,  had 
said  that  some  of  our  public  men  (and  he,  Forney,  had  no  right  to  speuk  for  any  others  than  those 
connected  with  the  Administration),  rather  than  bring  back  some  of  the  seceded  States,  would 
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rabmit  to  a  permanent  separation  of  the  Union/  He  stated  that '  France,  a  nation  that  liad  al- 
vays  shown  herself  to  be  a  friend  of  our  GoYernment,  had  proposed  to  act  as  a  mediutor;'  but 
'that  her  proposition,  which,  if  accepted,  might  have  brought  about  an  honorable  peace,  was  in- 
solently r^ected/  It  may  have  been  *  instantly  rejected ;'  that  *  the  people  had  been  deceived  as 
to  the  objects  of  the  war  from  the  beginning;'  that  *it  was  a  war  for  the  liberation  of  the  blacks 
and  the  enslavement  of  the  whites.  We  had  been  told  that  it  would  be  terminated  in  three 
months — then  in  nine  months,  and  again  in  a  year — but  that  there  was  still  no  prospect  of  its 
being  ended.  That  Richmond  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  that  Charleston  was  theirs, 
and  Vicksburg  was  theirs ;  that  the  Mississippi  was  not  opened,  and  would  not  be  so  long  as 
there  was  cotton  on  its  banks  to  be  stolen,  or  so  long  as  there  were  any  contractors  or  officers  to 
enrich.'  I  do  not  remember  which  word,  contractors  or  officers,  he  used.  He  stated  that  a 
Southern  paper  had  denounced  himself  and  Ck>x,  and  the  *  Peace  Demo<^rats,'  as  having  *  done 
more  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  Southern  Ck>nfederacy  than  a  thousand  Sewards.'  That 
'they  proposed  to  operate  through  the  masses  of  the  people,  in  both  sections,  who  were  in  favor 
of  the  Union.'  He  said  that  'it  was  the  purpose  or  desire  of  the  Administration  to  suppress  or 
prevent  such  meetings  as  the  one  he  was  addressing.'  That '  military  marshals  were  about  to  be 
appointed  in  every  district,  who  would  act  for  the  purpose  of  restricting  the  libeKies  of  the  peo- 
ple;' but  that  ' he  was  a  freeman ;'  that  he  'did  not  ask  David  Tod,  or  Abraham  Lincoln,  or  Am- 
brose £.  Bumside  for  his  right  to  speak  as  he  had  done,  and  was  doing.  That  his  authority  for 
so  doing  was  higher  than  General  Orders  No.  38 — it  was  General  Orders  No.  1 — ^the  Constitution. 
That  General  Orders  No.  38  was  a  base  usurpation  of  arbitrary  power;  that  he  had  the  most 
Bupreme  contempt  for  such  power.  He  despised  it,  spit  upon  it;  he  trampled  it  under  his  feet.' 
That  only  a  few  days  before,  a  man  had  been  dragged  down  from  his  home  in  Butler  County,  by 
an  outrageous  usurpation  of  power,  and  tried  for  an  offense  not  known  to  our  laws,  by  a  self-con- 
etituted  court-martial — tried  without  a  jury,  which  is  guaranteed  to  every  one ;  that  he  had  been 
fined  and  imprisoned.  That  two  men  had  been  brought  over  from  Kentucky,  and  tried,  contrary 
to  express  laws  for  the  trial  of  treason,  and  were  now  under  the  sentence  of  death.  That  an  order 
had  just  been  issued  in  Indiana,  denying  to  persons  the  right  to  canvass  or  discuss  military  pol- 
icy, and  that,  if  it  was  submitted  to,  would  be  followed  up  by  a  similar  order  in  Ohio.  That  he 
was  rei^olved  never  to  submit  to  an  order  of  a  military  dictator,  prohibiting  the  free  discussion 
of  either  civil  or  military  authority.  'The  sooner  that  the  people  inform  the  minions  of  this 
usurped  power  that  they  would  not  submit  to  such  restrictions  upon  their  liberties,  the  better.' 
' Should  we  cringe  and  cower  before  such  authority?'  That 'we  claimed  the  right  to  criticise 
the  acts  of  our  military  servants  in  power'  That  there  never  was  a  tyrant  in  any  age  who  op- 
pressed the  people  further  than  he  thought  they  would  submit  to  or  endure.  That  in  days  of 
Democratic  authority,  Tom  Corwin  had,  in  face  of  Congress,  hoped  that  our  brave  volunteers 
in  Mexico '  might  be  welcomed  with  bloody  hands  to  hospitable  graves,'  but  that  he  had  not  been 
interfered  with.  It  was  never  before  thought  necessary  to  appoint  a  captain  of  cavalry  as  pro- 
voAt-marshal,  as  was  now  the  case  in  Indianapolis,  or  military  dictators,  as  were  now  exercising 
authority  in  Cincinnati  and  Columbus.  He  closed  by  warning  the  people  not  to  be  deceived. 
That 'an  attempt  would  shortly  be  made  to  enforce  the  conscription  act;'  that  *  they  should 
remember  that  this  was  not  a  war  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union;'  that 'it  was  a  wicked 
Abolition  war,  and  that  if  those  in  authority  were  allowed  to  accomplish  their  purposes,  the  peo- 
ple would  be  deprived  of  their  liberties,  and  a  monarchy  established;  but  that,  as  for  him,  he 
was  resolved  that  he  would  never  be  a  priest  to  minister  upon  the  altar  upon  which  his  country 
was  being  sacrificed.' " 

The  prisoner,  in  the  cross-examination,  brought  out  the  facts  that,  notwith- 
standing his  violent  language,  he  had  cautiously  added  that  the  remedy  for 
thej?e  evils  was  at  the  ballot-box  and  in  the  courts;  that  ho  had  denounced  the 
checi-s  for  Jefferson  Davis  which  some  of  his  remarks  had  evoked  ;  that  he  had 
professed  his  firm  adherence  to  the  Union,  his  desire  to  try  by  compromise  to 
restore  it  as  the  fathers  made  it,  and  his  determination  not  to  take  any  part  in 
agreeing  to  its  dissolution.     These  extenuating  circumstances  he  proposed  to 
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prove  u  so  by  other  witnesses,  but  the  Judge-Advocate  admitted  them  all  with- 
out further  testimony. 

Wlien  the  trial  was  begun,  Mr.  Yallandigham  refused  to  enter  any  plea,  de- 
nying the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court.  At  the  close  of  the  evidence  ho  simply 
read  to  the  Court  this  protest,  with  which  he  submitted  the  case : 

*' Arrested  without  due  'procesR  of  law/  without  warrant  from  any  judicial  officer,  and  now 
in  a  military  priiK)n,  I  have  been  scrred  with  a  'charge  and  specifications,'  as  in  a  court-martial 
or  military  commission. 

*'l  nm  not  in  either  'the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  nor  in  the  militia  in  the 
actual  service  of  the  United  States,'  and  therefore  am  not  triable  for  any  cause,  by  any  such 
court,  but  am  subject,  by  the  express  terms  of  the  Constitution,  to  arrest  only  by  due  process  of 
law,  judicial  warrant,  regularly  issued  upon  affidavit,  and  by  some  officer  or  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  for  the  trial  of  citizens,  and  am  now  entitled  to  be  tried  on  an  indictment  or  present- 
ment of  a  grand  jury  of  such  court,  to  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  State 
of  Ohio,  to  be  confronted  with  witnesses  against  me,  to  have  compulsory  process  for  witnesses  in 
my  behalf,  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  my  defense,  and  evidence  and  argument  according  to  the 
common  laws  and  the  ways  of  judicial  courts. 

"And  all  these  I  here  demand  as  my  right  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

''  But  the  alleged  *  oilcnse'  is  not  known  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  nor  to  any 
law  thereof.  It  is  words  spoken  to  the  people  of  Ohio  in  an  open  and  public  political  meeting, 
lawfully  and  peaceably  assembled,  under  the  Constitution  and  upon  full  notice.  It  is  words  of 
criticism  of  the  public  policy  of  the  public  servants  of  the  people,  by  which  policy  it  was  alleged 
that  the  welfare  of  the  country  was  not  promoted.  It  was  an  appeal  to  the  people  to  change 
that  policy,  not  by  force,  but  by  free  elections  and  the  ballot-box.  It  is  not  pretended  that  I 
counseled  disobedience  to  the  Constitution,  or  resistance  to  laws  and  lawful  authority.  I  never 
have.    Beyond  this  protest  I  have  nothing  further  to  submit. 

"C.  L.  YALLANDIGHAM." 

The  Judge-Advocate  replied  that  ho  had  nothinjoj  to  say  as  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Court — that  question  having  been  decided  by  the  authority  conven- 
ing it ;  and  that  as  to  counsel  and  witnesses,  the  prisoner  had  been  enabled  to 
have  any  witnesses  he  wished  summoned,  and  had  three  counsel  of  his  own 
choice  in  an  adjacent  room,  whom  he  had  not  chosen,  for  reasons  unknown,  to 
bring  into  the  Court. 

And  so,  after  a  two  days'  trial,  the  case  was  left  to  the  Court.  Eight  days 
later  the  findings  were  approved  by  the  General  Commanding,  and  published  in 
general  orders.  Mr.  Vallandigham  was  found  guilty  of  the  charge  and  specifi- 
cations (with  the  exception  of  the  words,  **That  propositions  by  which  the 
Northern  States  could  be  won  back,  and  the  South  guaranteed  their  rights  under 
the  Constitution,  had  been  rejected  the  day  before  the  late  battle  of  Fredericks- 
burg, by  Lincoln  and  his  minions,"  meaning  thereby  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  those  under  him  in  authority,  and  the  words,  "asserting  that  ho 
firmly  believed,  as  he  asserted  six  months  ago,  that  the  men  in  power  are  at- 
tempting to  establish  a  despotism  in  this  country,  more  cruel  and  more  0])pre8- 
sive  than  ever  existed  before*'),  and  was  sentenced  to  close  confinement  in  some 
United  States  fort  during  the  continuance  of  the  war.  General  Burnside  named 
Fort  Warren  in  Boston  harbor,  as  the  place  of  confinement;  and  forwarded  the 
proceedings  in  the  case  to  the  President. 
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There  was  a  general  fear  ^hat  the  result  of  the  trial  would  be  to  exalt  Mr. 
Yaliandigham  in  public  estimation  as  a  martj-r  to  the  cause  of  free  speech.     On 
this  account  the  entire  proceedings  had  been  generally  disapproved  at  the  East; 
and  even  among  the  supporters  of  the  Government  within  the  State  were  very 
many  who  regretted  that  any  notice  whatever  had  been  taken  of  the  Mount 
Vernon  speech.    Kow  that  the  thing  was  done,  it  was  held  that  the  least  objec- 
tionable course  out  of  the  difficulty  would  be  to  send  Mr.  Vallandigham  through 
the  lines  to  the  South,  there  to  remain  "  among  his  friends,"  as  the  newspapers 
phrased  it,  till  the 'end  of  the  war.     To  this  view  the  President  acceded.     He 
accordingly  ordered  General  Burnside  to  send  Mr.  Vallandigham  under  secure 
guard  to  the  head-quarters  of  General  Rosccrans,  to  be  put  by  him  beyond  the 
military  lines.     In  case  of  his  return  he  was  to  be  arrested  and  punished  in 
accordance  with  the  original  sentence.     This  order  was  promptly  obeyed;  and, 
under  a  flag  of  truce,  Mr.  Vallandigham  was  sent  over  into  the  Rebel  linos  in 
Tennessee. 

We  shall  have  occasion  in  reciting  the  events  speedily  following  in  the 
State's  history  to  see  what  course  he  took,  and  what  was  the  final  result 
of  all  these  proceedings  upon  the  popular  action  in  favor  of  the  prosecution  of 
the  war. 

Two  days  after  the  close  of  Mr.  Vallandigham's  trial  before  the  Military 
Commission,  Hon.  George  B.  Pugh,  of  his  counsel,  applied  to  Judge  Leavitt  of 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpvs.  The  application 
was  ably  argued — by  Mr.  Pugh  for  the  prisoner,  and  b}'  Mr.  Aaron  F.  Perry, 
and  the  United  States  District-Attorney,  Mr.  Flamen  Ball,  in  behalf  of  General 
Burnside. 

The  Clerk  had  been  directed  to  notify  General  Burnside  of  the  application 
and  of  the  day  on  which  it  would  be  heard.  He  appeared,  Jiot  only  by  counsel, 
but  in  the  tbllowing  personal  statement,  which  was  presented  for  him  by  the 
District- Attorney : 

"If  I  were  to  indulge  in  wholesale  criticisms  of  the  policy  of  the  Government,  it  would  de- 
moralise the  army  under  my  command,  and  every  friend  of  his  country  would  call  me  a  traitor. 
If  the  officers  or  soldiers  were  to  indulge  in  such  criticism,  it  would  weaken  the  army  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  influence;  and  if  this  criticism  were  universal  in  the  army,  it  would  cause  it  to  be 
broken  to  pieces,  the  Government  to  be  divided,  our  homes  to  be  invaded,  and'  anarclTy  to  reign. 
BIy  duty  to  my  Government  forbids  me  to  indulge  in  such  criticisms;  otiicers  and  soldiers  are  not 
allowed  so  to  indulge,  and  this  cour:«e  will  be  sustained  by  all  honest  men. 

"  Now,  1  will  go  further.  We  are  in  a  state  of  civil  war.  One  of  the  States  of  this  depart- 
ment is  at  this  moment  invaded,  and  three  others  have  been  threatened  I  command  the  depart- 
ment, and  it  is  my  duty  to  my  country,  and  to  this  army,  to  keep  it  in  the  best  possible  condition; 
to  see  that  it  is  fed,  clad,  armed,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  see  that  it  is  encouragud.  If  it  is  my 
duty  and  the  duty  of  the  troops  to  avoid  saying  any  thing  that  would  weaken  the  army,  by  pre- 
Tenting  a  single  recruit  from  joining  the  ranks,  by  bringing  the  laws  of  Congress  into  disrepute, 
or  by  cau>ing  dissatisfaction  in  the  ranks,  it  is  equally  the  duty  of  every  citizen  in  the  depart- 
ment to  avoid  the  same  evil.  If  it  is  my  duty  to  prevent  ihe  propagation  of  this  evil  in  the 
army,  or  in  a  portion  of  my  department,  it  is  equally  my  duty  in  all  portions  of  it;  and  it  is  my 
duty  in  use  all  the  force  in  my  power  to  stop  it. 

**  If  I  were  to  find  a  man  from  the  encmy^s  country  distributing  in  my  camps  speeches  of 
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their  public  men  that  tended  to  demoralize  the  troopn  or  to  destroy  their  confidence  in  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  of  the  GoYemment,  I  would  have  him  tried,  and  hung  if  found  guiltj,  and  all 
the  rules  of  modern  warfare  would  sustain  me.  Why  should  such  speeches  from  our  own  public 
men  be  allowed? 

"  The  press  and  public  men,  in  a  great  emergency  like  the  present,  should  avoid  the  use  of 
party  epithets  and  bitter  invectives,  and  discourage  the  organization  of  secret  political  societies, 
which  are  always  undignified  and  disgraceful  to  a  free  people,  but  now  they  are  absolutely  wrong 
and  injurious;  they  create  dissensions  and  discord,  which  just  now  amount  to  treason.  The  pimple 
names  *  Patriot*  and  *  Traitor*  are  comprehensive  enough. 

"As  I  before  said,  we  are  in  a  state  of  civil  war,  and  an  emergency  is  upon  us  which  re- 
quires  the  operations  of  some  power  that  moves  more  quickly  than  the  civil. 

"There  never  was  a  war  carried  on  successfully  without  the  exercise  of  that  power. 

"It  is  said  that  the  speeches  which  are  condemned  have  been  made  in  the  presence  of  large 
bodies  of  citizens,  who,  if  they  thought  them  wrong,  would  have  then  and  there  condemned 
them.  That  is  no  argument.  Thei*e  citizens  do  not  realize  the  eflect  upon  the  army  of  our  coun- 
try, who  are  its  defenders.  They  have  never  been  in  the  field ;  never  faced  the  enemies  of  their 
country ;  never  undergone  the  privations  of  our  soldiers  in  the  field  ;  and,  besides,  they  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  their  public  men  speak,  and,  as  a  general  thing,  approving  of  what 
they  say ;  therefore,  the  gre:iter  responsibility  rests  upon  the  public  men  and  upon  the  public 
press,  and  it  behooves  them  to  be  careful  as  to  what  they  say.  They  must  not  use  license  and 
plead  that  they  iire  exercising  liberty.  In  this  department  it  can  not  be  done.  I  shall  use  all 
the  power  I  have  to  break  down  such  license,  and  I  am  sure  I  will  be  sustained  in  this  course  by 
all  honest  men.  At  all  events,  I  will  have  the  consciouAnesn.  before  God,  of  having  done  my 
duty  to  my  country,  and  when  I  am  swerved  from  the  performance  of  that  duty  by  any  pressure, 
public  or  private,  or  by  any  prejudice,  I  will  no  longer  be  a  man  or  a  patriot. 

"  I  again  assert,  that  every  power  I  possess  on  earth,  or  that  is  given  me  from  above,  will  be 
used  in  defense  of  my  Government,  on  all  occasions,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places  within  this 
department.  There  is  no  party — no  community — no  State  Government — no  State  Legislative 
body — no  corporation  or  body  of  men  that  have  the  power  to  inaugurate  a  war  jiolicy  that  has 
the  validity  of  law  and  power,  but  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States;  and  I  am  determined  to  support  their  policy.  If  the  people  do  not  approve  that  policy, 
they  can  change  the  constitutional  authorities  of  that  Government,  at  the  proper  time  and  by  the 
proper  method.  Let  them  freely  discuss  the  policy  in  a  proper  tone;  but  my  duty  requires  me 
to  stop  license  and  intemperate  discussion,  which  tends  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  army:  whilst  the  latter  is  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  it  is  cowardly  to  so  weaken  iu 
This  license  could  not  be  used  in  our  camps — the  man  would  be  torn  in  pieces  who  would  attem|>t 
it.  There  is  no  fear  of  the  people  losing  their  liberties ;  we  all  know  that  to  be  the  cry  of  dema- 
gogues, and  none  but  the  ignorant  will  listen  to  it:  all  intelligent  men  know  that  our  people  are 
too  far  advanced  in  the  scale  of  religion,  civilization,  education,  and  freedom,  to  allow  any  power 
on  earth  to  interfere  with  their  liberties;  but  this  same  advancement  in  these  great  characteris- 
tics of  our  people  teaches  them  to  make  all  necessary  sacrifices  for  their  country  when  an  emer- 
gency requires.  They  will  support  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  Government,  whether 
they  agree  with  them  or  not.  Indee<l,  the  army  itself  is  a  part  of  the  people,  and  is  so 
thoroughly  educated  in  the  love  of  civil  liberty,  which  is  the  best  guarantee  for  the  (>ermanence 
o^  our  republican  institutions,  that  it  would  itself  be  the  first  to  oppose  any  attempt  to  continue 
the  exercise  of  military  authority  after  the  establishment  of  peace  by  tiie  overthrow  of  the  rebell- 
ion. No  man  on  earth  can  lead  our  citizen -soldiery  to  the  establishment  of  a  military  despot- 
ism, and  no  man  living  would  have  the  folly  to  attempt  it.  To  do  so  would  be  to  seal  his  owu 
doom.     On  this  point  there  can  be  no  ground  for  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

"It  is  said  that  we  can  have  peace  if  we  lay  down  our  arms.  All  sensible  men  know  this  to 
be  untrue.  Were  it  so,  ought  we  to  be  so  cowardly  as  to  lay  them  down  until  the  authority  of 
the  Government  is  acknowledged? 

"  I  beg  to  call  uiK)n  the  fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  sisters,  sons,  daughters,  relatives,  friends, 
and  neighbors  of  the  soldiers  in  the  field  to  aid  me  in  stopping  this  license  and  intemperate  di^i- 
cussion,  which  is  discouraging  our  armies,  weakening  the  hands  of  the  Government,  and  thereby 
Btrengthening  the  enemy.     If  we  use  our  houest  efibrts,  God  will  bless  us  with  a  glorious  peace 
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and  a  united  country.  Men  of  every  Rliade  of  opinion  have  the  same  vital  interest  in  the  sup- 
prewjon  of  this  rebellion;  for,  should  we  fail  in  the  task,  the  dread  horrors  of  a  ruined  and  dis- 
tracted nation  will  fall  alike  on  all,  whether  patriots  or  traitors. 

"The*e  are  substantially  my  reiipons  for  issuing  'General  Order  No.  38;*  my  reasons  for  the 
determination  to  enforce  it,  and  also  my  re:isons  for  the  arrest  of  Hon.  0.  L.  Vallandigham  for  a 
puppofied  yiolation  of  that  order,  for  which  he  has  been  tried.  The  result  of  that  trial  is  now  in 
my  hands. 

"  In  enforcing  this  order  I  can  be  unanimously  su.stained  by  the  people,  or  I  can  be  opposed 
by  factious,  bad  men.  In  the  former  event,  quietness  will  prevail ;  in  the  latter  event,  the  re- 
sponsibility and  retribution  will  attach  to  the  men  who  resist  the  authority,  and  the  neighbor- 
hoods that  allow  it. 

"All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

"A.  E.  BURNSIDE,  Major-General, 

"Commanding  Department  of  the  Ohio." 

Mr.  Pugh  complained  that  this  was  in  eifect  a  return  to  the  writ,  avowing 
the  facts  detailed  in  the  petition  therefor;  and  that  j^et,  without  having  the 
body  of  the  petitioner  in  court,  or  without  any  order  compelling  General  Burn- 
side  to  staj'  the  execution  of  sentence,  he  was  required  to  proceed  with  his 
duties  as  an  advocate.  The  habeas  corpus^  he  maintained,  was  a  writ  of  right, 
under  which,  whenever  it  appeared  on  affidavit,  that  the  prisoner  was  unlaw-  ^ 
folly  imprisoned  the  Court  had  no  choice,  no  latitude,  no  right  even  of  post- 
ponement. After  fortifying  this  position,  asserting  that  the  only  question  was 
whether  upon  the  allegations  of  the  petition,  Mr.  Valkndigham  was  lawfully  or 
unlawfully  imprisoned,  and,  quoting  the  preamble  and  enacting  clause  of  the 
Constitution,  he  continued : 

"  There  can  be  no  Union  except  as  intended  by  that  compact.  The  people  have  not  agreed 
to  any  other;  and  without  their  consent,  it  is  impossible  that  any  other  should  be  legitimately 
established.  The  justice  to  be  administered  in  this  court,  and  in  all  other  tribunals,  military 
and  civil,  must  be  such  as  the  Constitution  requires.  Domestic  tranquillity  is  a  condition  greatly 
to  be  envied;  but  it  must  be  secured  by  observing  the  Constitution  in  letter  and  in  spirit.  Gen- 
eral Bumitide  admonishes  ub  of  a  certain  'quietness'  which  might  prevail  as  the  consequence  of 
enforcing  his  military  order :  I  answer  him  that  quietness  attained  by  the  sacrifice  of  our  ances- 
tral rightJi,  by  the  destruction  of  our  constitutional  privileges,  is  worse  than  the  worst  degree  of 
confu.«ion  and  violence.  J£puch  not  the  liberty  of  the  citizen ;  and  we.  in  Ohio,  at  least,  will  bo 
unanimous.  We  may  not  concur  as  to  the  causes  which  induced  so  mighty  a  rebellion;  we  may 
difier  as  to  the  best  methods  of  subduing  or  of  mitigating  it;  we  may  quarrel  as  partisans,  or 
even  as  factionists;  but  we  will,  nevertheless,  with  one  accord,  sustain  the  General  in  the  dark- 
est hour  of  his  despondency  as  well  as  in  the  day  of  triumph — susfSin  him  by  our  counsels,  by 
all  our  means,  and,  if  neces-^ary,  at  the  expense  of  our  lives.  But  we  can  not  give  him  our  lib- 
erties. That  sacrifice  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  him ;  and  it  would  render  us  and  our  pos- 
terity forever  miserable.  It  is  not  necessary  to  the  common  defense;  it  would  not — it  can  not— 
promote  the  common  welfare.'' 

He  quoted  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  prohibiting  Congress  from  passing 
any  law  abridging  freedom  of  speech,  or  the  right  of  peaceable  assembly,  to 
protest  against  grievances,  and  continued: 

c 
"General  Bumside  holds  an  office  created  by  act  of  Congress  alone — an  office  which 
(*ongre)>s  may,  at  any  time«  abolish.  Ilis  title,  his  rank,  his  emoluments,  his  distinction  above 
his  fellow  citizens,  are  all  derived  from  that  source.  I  take  it  to  be  absolutely  certain,  therefore, 
th.it  he  cin  make  no  Maw'  which  Congress  could  not  make.  He  can  not  abridge  the  freedom  of 
speech,  or  of  the  press,  or  the  right  of  the  people  to  assemble  and  to  consider  of  their  grievances. 
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And  yet,  sir,  of  what  does  he  accuBe  Mr.  Vallandigham?  Let  the  Bpecification  of  Captain  Cutta 
answer:  Of  having  addressed  a  public  assembly  of  the  electors  of  Ohio,  at  Mount  Vernon,  in 
Knox  County,  on  the  first  day  of  this  month.  Nothing  more ;  nothing  whatsoever.  It  was  an 
assembly  of  the  people  to  deliberate  upon  their  grievances,  and  to  adviKe  with  each  other  in  what 
way  those  grievances  could  be  redressed.  Into  that  forum — the  holiest  of  holies  in  our  political 
system — h«s  General  Burnside  intruded  his  military  dictation.  Need  I  say  rfiore?  What  avails 
a  right  of  the  people  to  assemble,  or  to  consult  of  their  public  afTairs,  if,  when  assembled,  and 
that  peiiceably,  they  have  no  freedom  of  speech?" 

ITe  pointed  out  the  difference  between  General  Biirnside's  relation  to  the 
President  as  his  military  Commander-in-Chief,  bringing  him  under  the  Articles 
'  of  War,  which  forbid  disrespectful  language  of  his  superior  oflScera,  and  that  of 
Mr.  Vallandigham,  aa  simply  a  citizen.  He  answered  the  complaint  as  to  the 
effect  of  Mr.  Valhindigham's  language  on  the  people,  by  sa^-ing  in  effect  that  the 
people  must  do  their  own  thinking  after  their  own  fashion,  and  with  such  aid 
iu  the  way  of  speeches  as  they  should  choose  for  themselves;  and  the  complaint 
as  to  the  effect  upon  the  soldiers,  thus: 

"O! — but  the  effect  on  the  soldiers.  Well,  sir,  let  us  inquire  into  that.  The  soldiers 
have  been  citizens;  thoy  have  been  in  the  liabit  of  attending  public  meetings,  and  of  listen- 
ing to  public  speakers.  They  are  not  children,  but  grown  men — stalwart,  sensible,  and 
gallant  men — with  their  hearts  in  the  right  place,  and  with  arms  ready  to  strike  whenever 
and  wherever  the  cause  of  their  country  demands.  The  General  assures  us  of  more,  even 
than  this:  *  No  man  on  earth,'  Mic  says,  *  can  lead  our  citizen-soldiery  to  the  establishment 
of  a  military  despotism.'  And  are  these  the  men  to  be  discouraged,  and,  esfiecially,  to  feel 
weary  in  heart  or  limb  -unable  to  co|>e  with  an  enemy  in  the  field  because  Mr.  Vallandi*:- 
ham,  or  any  other  public  speaker,  may  have  said  something,  at  Mount  Vernon  or  elsewhere,  with 
which  they  do  not  agree?  The  soldiers  have  not  chosen  me  for  their  eulogist;  but  I  will  sav, 
of  my  own  accord,  that  they  are  no  such  tender  plants  as  General  Humside. imagines.  Thov 
know,  exactly,  for  what  they  went  into  the  field;  they  are  not  alarmed,  nor  dissatisfied,  nor  dis- 
couraged, because  their  fellow-citizens,  at  home,  attend  public  meetings,  and  listen  to  public 
speeches,  ns  heretofore;  they  have  no  serious  misgivin;r«  as  to  the  estimation  in  which  they  are 
holden  by  the  i>eople  of  the  Northern  and  North-western  States,  without  any  distinction  of 
sects,  parties,  or  factions. 

"  l^t  the  officers,  and  especially  those  of  highest  degree,  observe  their  military  duties;  let 
them  see  to  it,  as  Gencnil  Burnside  has  well  said,  and  as,  I  <l(>ubt  not,  he  has  well  done,  so  far  as 
his  authority  extends,  that  the  soldiers  are  *fed,  clad,  and  armed,'  and  ^  kept  in  the  best  possible 
condition*  for  service.  ^AHow  them  to  vote  as  they  please;  allow  them  to  read  whatever  news- 
papers they  like  J  cease  any  attempt  to  use  them  for  a  partisan  advantage:  I  do  not  accuse  Gen- 
eral Burnside  ofthis — but  others,  and  too  many,  have  been  guilty  of  the  grossest  tyranny  in  regard 
to  it.  Protect  the  soldier  against  the  greed  of  jobbers  and  knavish  contractors — against  dealers 
in  shoddy,  in  rotten  leather,  in  Belgian  muskets,  in  filthy  bread  and  meat — against  all  the  hide- 
ous cormorants  which  darken  the  sky  and  overshadow  the  land  in  times  of  military  prepara- 
tion. Let  the  party  in  administration  discharge  these  duties;  and  my  word  for  it,  sir,  that  the 
volunteers  from  Ohio,  from  Indiana,  from  Illinois,  from  every  other  State,  will  do  and  dare  as 
much,  at  least,  as  the  best  and  bravest  soldiers  in  the  world  can  accomplish." 

Reviewing  the  several  specifications  in  the  arraignment  of  Mr.  Vallandig- 
ham hefore  the  Military  Commission,  he  sought  to  show  how  none  of  the  word.** 
quoted,  oven  in  the  disjointed,  unconnected  shape  in  which  they  were  given, 
passed  the  lawful  latitude  of  free  discussion ;  asked  how  mere  words  could,  in 
General  Burnsido's  language,  **  amount  to''  treason  ;  and  discussed  at  cousidora- 
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ble  length  the  question  of  constructive  treason,  and  arrayed  a  formidable  pre- 
sentment of  authorities  on  the  subject,  concluding: 

"Bat,  BU",  what  become  of  our  safegiiardfl — what  avails  the  experience  of  «even  hundred' 
years — where  is  that  CoNarrruTiON  which  declares  itself  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land — if 
a  Major-General  commanding  the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  or  any  other  officer,  civil  or  military, 
can  create  and  multiply  definitions  of  treason  at  his  pleasure?  The  ancient  Ruminalis  put  forthj 
new  leaves  when  all  men  supposed  it  to  be  dying;  whether  the  tree  of  American  liberty  will  be 
able  to  supply  the  place  of  that  splendid  foliage  which  has  been  stripped  from  its  branches,  and 
scattered  beneath  our  feet,  by  this  rude  blast  of  arbitrary  and  unlimited  authority,  is  a  question 
hereafter  to  be  determined.  That  question  does  not  concern  my  distinguished  client  any  more 
than  it  concerns  every  other  citizen.  The  partisans  in  power  to-day  will  bo  the  partisans  in  op- 
position to-morrow;  then  military  command  will  be  shifted  from  .those  who  oppress  to  those 
who  have  been  oppresi^ed ;  and  so,  with  the  mutations  of  political  fortune,  must  the  personal  rights 
and  rights  of  property,  and  even  the  lives,  of  all  be  in  constant  hazard.  I  pray  that  my  learned 
friends  upon  the  other  side  will  consider  this  in  time;  that  they  will  use  their  influence  not  only 
with  the  defendant,  but  with  those  to  whom  at  present  he  is  amenable,  to  revoke — ere  it  be  too 
late — the  dreadful  fiat  of  tyranny,  of  hopeless  confusion,  of  ultimate  anarchy,  which  hits  been 
sounded  in  our  midst." 

Then,  saj'ing  that  the  argument  for  the  prisoner  might  well  be  here  con- 
cluded, he  nevertheless,  under  his  instruction,  must  proceed  to  present  the  bear- 
ings of  another  article  of  the  Constitution  ;  that  guaranteeing  the  right  of  the 
people  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  and  forbidding  the  issue  of 
warrants  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  b}'  oath  or  affirmation.  Arraying 
the  authorities  on  this  subject,  and  enumerating  the  requisites  for  arrest  and 
trial,  he  then  concluded: 

"  And  yet,  sir,  to  that  we  have  come — in  the  first  century  of  our  Republic,  with  a  written 
Constitution  less  tlian  eighty  years  old,  in  a  country  professing  to  be  civilized,  intelligent,  refined, 
and  (strangest  of  all)  to  be  free !  It  is  our  case — if  your  Honor  please — your  own  case  and  mine ; 
and  not  merely  the  case  of  Clement  L.  Yallandigham.  He  is  the  victim  to-day ;  but  there  will 
be,  and  must  be,  other  victims  to-morrow.  What  rights  have  we,  or  what  security  for  any  right, 
under  such  a  system  as  this  ? 

"'Every  minist'ring  spy 

That  will  accuse  and  swear,  is  lord  of  you, 

Of  me,  of  all  our  fortunes  and  our  lives. 

Our  looks  arc  call'd  to  question,  and  our  words. 

How  innocent  socver,\are  made  crimes; 

We  shall  not  shortly  dare  to  tell  our  dreams, 

Or  think,  but 't  will  be  treason.' 

"And  the  excuse  for  it,  as  given  by  General  Burnsidc,  is  that  a  rebellion  exists  in  Tennessee, 
in  Arkansas,  in  Louisiana,  in  Mississippi,  in  Alabama,  in  other  States  a  thousand  miles  distant 
from  us.  Does  any  rebellion  exist  here?  Pi*esident  Lincoln,  by  his  proclamation  of  January  1, 
1863,  has  undertaken  to  *  designate '  the  States,  and  even  'parts'  of  States,  at  present  in  rebell- 
ion ;  but  I  do  not  find  the  State  of  Ohio,  nor  the  county  of  Montgomery,  nor  the  city  of  Dayton 
K>  designated.  How  can  the  Rebels,  in  addition  to  disclaiming  their  own  rights  under  the  Con-, 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  also  forfeit  the  rights  of  my  client?  I  ask  General  Bumside,  or 
his  counsel,  to  answer  me  that  question ;  because,  until  it  has  been  answered,  and  answered  sat- 
isfactorily, there  can  be  no  excuse,  no  apology,  not  the  least  degree  of  palliation,  for  such  extra- 
ordinary prMXiedings  as  have  been  avowed  here,  and  vainly  attempted  to  be  justified. 

"  You  have  presided  in  this  court  almost  thirty  years ;  and,  during  that  time,  have  heard 
and  determined  a  vast  number  and  variety  of  important  controversies.  But  never,  as  I  venture 
to  affirm,  have  you  been  called  to  the  discharge  of  a  greater  duty  than  upon  this  occasion.  I  had 
supposed,  in  the  simplicity  of  my  heart  and  understanding,  that  all  the  propositions  for  which  I 
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hnve  contended  w^re  too  firmly  establishecl  in  America,  as  well  as  in  England,  to  be  distarbed  or 
even  doubted.  It  seems  otberwise ;  and,  therefore,  at  unnsual  length,  and  without  as  lucid  an 
order  and  as  close  an  argument  as  I  could  wish,  have  I  descanted  upon  tlie  mighty  themes  of 
contest,  in  all  past  ages,  between  the  supporters  of  arbitrary  power  and  the  defenders  of  popular 
rights.  I  pray  that  you  will  command  the  body  of  my  client  to  be  brought  before  you,  in  this 
court  of  civil  judicature,  and  in  the  open  light  of  day ;  to  the  end  that  he  may  be  informed  here 
of  what  he  is  accused,  and  may  be  tried  on  that  accusation,  whatever  it  be,  in  due  form  of  law. 
Let  us  know  the  worst  any  man  has  to  allet^e  against  him  ;  and  then  let  him  stand  before  a  jury 
of  his  countrymen,  in  the  face  of  all  accusers,  for  deliverance,  or,  if  guilty,  for  condemnation. 

*^  I  ask  this,  sir,  in  the  interest  of  that  Constitution  which  has  been  violated  by  his  arrest 
and  imprisonment — in  the  interest  of  that  Union,  the  fortunes  of  which  now  depend  on  the 
arbitrament  of  the  sword — in  the  interest  of  that  army  which  we  have  sent  into  the  field  to 
maintain  our  cause — in  the  interest  of  peace  at  home,  and  of  unanimity  in  waging  a  battle  so 
bloody  and  so  hazardous — in  the  interest  of  liberty,  of  justice,  of  ordinary  fairness  between  man 
and  man. 

"  I  have  tried  to  sny  what  ought  to  be  said,  and  no  more,  in  vindication  of  the  rights  of  the 
petitioner.  God  help  me  if  I  have  said  anything  which  ought  to  have  been  omitted,  or  omitted 
anything  which  ought  to  have  been  said  1 '' 

Mr.  Perry  began  his  reply  as  follows: 

"May  it  please  the  Court:  When  General  Burnside  requested  me  to  assist  the  District 
Attorney  on  this  occasion,  he  forebore  to  give  me  any  instruct'ons,  except  to  present  such  consid- 
erations to  the  Judgment  of  the  court  as  should  seem  to  me  right  and  proper.  I  have  a  distinct 
impression  that  he  has  no  preference  that  the  questions  here  presented  should  be  heard  before 
any  other  jurisdiction  or  tribunal  rather  than  this;  and  that  he  wishes  his  proceedings  to  be^^cre 
discu.ssed  by  his  counf^el,  cliicfly  on  the  broad  basis  of  their  merits;  that  tliey  should  be  made  to 
rest  on  the  solid  ground  of  the  performance  of  a  high  and  urgent  public  duty.  The  main  argu- 
ment which  I  shall  present  to  the  court  will,  therefore,  be  founded  on  the  obligations,  duties,  and 
responsibilities  of  General  Burnside  as  a  Mujor-Gcneral  in  command  of  nn  army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  field  of  military  operations,  for  the  purposes  of  war,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
enemy.  I  shall  not  place  it  on  any  ground  of  apology,  excuse,  or  palliation,  but  strictly  and 
confidently  on  the  ground  of  doing  what  he  had  a  lawful,  constitutional  right  to  do;  and  on  the 
ground  of  performing  a  duty  imposed  upon  him  as  one  of  the  necessities  of  his  official  position. 
I  shall  make  no  plea  of  an  exigency  in  which  laws  are  suspended,  and  the  Constitution  forgot- 
ten, but  shall  claim  that  the  Constitution  is  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  has  adequately  provided 
for  it ;  that  the  act  complained  of  here  is  an  act  fully  warranted  by  law,  and  authorized  by  the 
Constitution.  I  shall  support  this  claim  by  references  to  more  than  one  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  to  other  authorities." 

After  dwelling  upon  some  defects  in  the  application  for  the  writ,  and  ridi- 
cnling  its  rhetorical  features,  he  laid  down  the  principle  that  the  habeas  corpus 
could  not  meddle  with  arrests  legally  made,  and  that  arrests  under  the  laws  of 
war  were  legal  as  well  as  those  under  the  ordinary  forms.  Without  relying 
upon  the  President's  Proclamation  of  24th  September,  1862,  suspending  the  writ 
and  delaring  martial  law,  he  proceeded  to  maintain  that,  with  the  privilege  of 
the  writ  admitted  to  be  still  in  full  force,  the  application  should  not  be  granted: 

"I  claim,  then,  that  the  facts  before  this  court  show  that  the  arrest  of  Clement  L.  Vallan- 
digham,  by  Ambrose  E.  Burnside,  a  Major-General  in  the  United  States  service,  commanding  in 
the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  was  a  legal  and  justifiable  arrest.  For  the  facts  showing  its  legality 
I  rely— 1.  On  the  petition  and  affidavit  of  ihe  prisoner;  2.  On  facts  of  current  public  history  of 
which  the  Court  is  bound  to  uke  judicial  cognizance.  Among  the  facts  of  public  history  I  need 
recall  but  few.  Unfortunately,  the  country  is  involved  in  dangers  so  many  and  so  criticml,  that 
Ite  people  neither  do  nor  can  divert  their  thoughts  to  other  topics.*' 
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''The  power  and  wants  of  the  inrarrection  are  not  all  nor  chiefly  military.  It  needs  not 
oolj  food,  clothing,  arms,  medicinei  but  it  needs  hope  and  Bympathy.  It  needs  moral  aid  to  sus- 
tain it  against  reactionary  tendencies.  It  needs  argument  to  represent  its  origin  and  claims  to 
respect  faTorably  before  the  world.  It  needs  information  concerning  the  strength,  disposition, 
and  moTementa  of  gOTemment  force.  It  needs  help  to  paralyze  and  divide  opinions  among  those 
who  sustain  the  gOTemment,  and  needs  help  to  hinder  and  embarrass  its  councils.  It  needs  that 
troops  ahoald  be  withheld  from  government,  and  its  flnancial  credit  shaken.  It  needs  that  gov- 
ernment should  lack  confidence  in  itself,  and  become  discouraged.  It  needs  that  an  opinion 
shoold  prevail  in  the  world  that  the  government  is  incapable  of  success,  nnd  unworthy  of  sym- 
pathy. Who  can  help  it  in  either  particular  I  have  named,  can  help  it  as  effectually  as  by  bear- 
ing arms  for  it.  Wherever  in  the  United  States  a  wish  is  entertained  to  give  such  help,  and  such 
wish  is  carried  to  its  appropriate  act,  there  is  the  place  of  the  insurrection.  Since  all  these  helps 
combine  to  make  up  the  strength  of  the  insurrection',  war  is  necessarily  made  upon  them  all, 
when  made  npon  the  insurrection.  Since  each  one  of  the  insurrectionary  forces  holds  in  check 
or  netitraliaes  a  corresponding  government  force,  and  since  government  is  in  such  extremity  as 
not  safely  to  allow  any  part  of  its  forces  to  withdraw  from  the  struggle,  it  has  no  recourse  but  to 
strike  at  whatever  part  of  the  insurrection  it  shall  find  exposed.  All  this  is  implied  in  wnr,  nnd 
in  this  war  with  especial  cogency.  'If  war  be  actually  levied — that  is,  if  a  body  of  men  be  actu- 
ally assembled  for  the  purpose  of  efiecting  by  force  a  treasonable  purpose — all  tliose  who  per- 
form any  part,  however  minute,  or  however  remote  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  who  are  actu- 
ally leagued  in  the  general  conspiracy,  are  to  be  considered  as  traitors.'    4  Cranch,  126.''  jL 

Ealogizing  the  Generals  in  command  (Burnsido  and  Cox),  lie  then  asked: 

"Why  are  these  men  here?  Have  they,  at  any  time  since  the  war  begun,  pought  any  other 
hot  the  place  of  danger  ?  They  are  here ;  they  are  sent  here  for  war :  to  lay  the  Fame  military 
hand  upon  this  insarrection,  wherever  they  can  find  it,  in  small  force  or  large  force,  before  them 
or  behind  them,  which  they  have  laid  upon  it  elsewhere.  They  are  not  here  to  cry  peace,  when 
there  is  no  peace;  not  here  to  trifle  with  danger,  or  be  trifled  with  by  it.  They  are  patriot  (Gen- 
erals, commanding  forces  in  the  field  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  constrained  by  their  love  of 
oonntry,  and  in  the  fear  of  God  only,  to  strike.  Are  they  to  fold  their  arms  and  sleep  while  the 
incitements  to  insurrection  multiply  around  them,  and  until  words  shall  find  their  way  to  appro- 
priate acts?  Are  they  to  wait  until  the  wires  shall  be  cut,  railroad  tracks  torn  up,  and  this  great 
base  of  supplies,  this  great  thoroughfare  for  the  transit  of  troops,  this  great  center  and  focus  of 
conflicting  elements,  is  in  a  blaze,  before  they  can  act?  Must  they  wait  until  apprehended  mis- 
chief shall  become  irremediable  before  they  can  attempt  a  remedy?  JeffcrBon  Davis  would 
answer,  *Ye8l'  Traitors  and  abettors  of  treason  would  everywhere  answer,  'Yes!'  I  seem  to 
hear  a  solemn  accord  of  voices  rising  from  the  graves  of  the  founders  of  the  Constitution  saying. 
*No  I'  And  I  seem  to  hear  the  response  of  loyal  and  true  friends  of  liberty  everywhere  swelling 
to  a  multitudinous  and  imperative  '  Amenl'  " 

*'  I  understood  the  learned  counsel  to  intimate  that  Government  would  receive  the  unani- 
mous support  of  the  people  of  Ohio,  if  it  would  do  nothing  which  displeased  any  of  them. 
'Tonch  not  the  lil>erty  of  the  citizen,  and  we,  in  Ohio,  at  least,  will  be  unanimous.*  May  it  please 
your  Honor,  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  is  touched  when  he  is  compelled,  either  by  a  sense  of  duty 
or  by  c-onscription,  to  enter  the  army.  The  liberty  of  the  citizen  is  touched  when  he  is  forbidden 
to  pai«8  the  lines  of  any  encampment.  The  liberty  of  the  citizen  is  touched  when  he  is  forbidden 
to  sell  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  or  to  carry  information  to  the  enemy.  Learned  counsel  is 
under  a  mistake.  We,  in  Ohio,  could  not  be  unanimous  in  leaving  such  liberties  untouched. 
The  liberty  to  stay  at  home  from  war  is  at  least  as  sacred  as  the  liberty  to  make  popular  ha- 
rangues. But  since  all  these  liberties  are  assailed  by  war,  they  must  be  del'ended  by  war.  We,  in 
Ohio,  never  could  be  unanimous  in  approving  the  action  of  a  government  which  should  force  one 
portion  of  the  population  to  enter  the  army,  and  allow  another  portion  of  it  to  discourage,  de- 
moralize, and  weaken  that  array.  Unanimity,  on  such  conditions,  is  impossible.  But  this  sug- 
gestion of  unanimity  is  not  quite  new.  The  zeal  of  the  advocate,  the  charming  voice,  the  stir- 
ring elocution  with  which  it  is  now  reproduced,  do  all  that  is  possible  to  redeem  it  from  its  early 
asaociations.    But  we  can  not  forget  that  the  same  thing  has  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  his- 
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tory  of  the  last  few  years.  At  the  last  presidential  election  it  happened,  as  it  had  on  all  preceding 
similar  occasions,  that  a  majority  of  lawful  yotes,  constitationallj  cast,  elected  a  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  placed  the  federal  administration  in  the  hands  of  persons  agreeing  in  opinion,  or 
appearing  to  agree  with  that  migoritj.  It  happened,  as  it  had  ordinarily  happened  before,  that  the 
minority  did  not  agree  with  the  minority,  either  as  to  principles  or  as  to  the  men  selected.  It  claimed 
to  believe  the  majority  in  the  wrong,  and  no  minority  conld  find  provocation  or  excuse  for  being  in 
the  minority,  unless  it  did  believe  the  majority  in  the  wrong.  It  is  not  now  necessary  to  inquire 
which  were  right  in  their  preferences  and  opinions.  The  minority  were  fatally  wrong  in  thiM,  that 
they  refused  the  arbitrament  provided  in  the  Constitution  for  the  settlement  of  such  controversies. 
Tlie  new  Administration  must  yield,  because  the  minority  found  itself  unwilling  to  yield.  The 
old  Constitution  must  be  changed  by  new  conditions,  or  run  the  risk  of  overthrow.  In  other 
words,  it  must  be  overthrown  in  its  most  vital  principles,  by  compelling  a  migority  to  accept 
terms  from  a  minority,  accompanied  by  threats  of  war,  or  it  might  be  nominally  kept  alive  by 
consenting  to  abdicate  its  functions.  All  that  the  recession  leaders  proposed  wos,  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  administer  the  Government  when  elected,  and,  also,  when  not  elected.  They 
were  willing  to  respect  the  constitutional  rights  of  elections,  provided  it  should  be  conceded  that 
if  they  were  beaten  they  should  go  on  with  public  affairs  the  ^ame  as  if  they  had  been  elected. 
They  were  willing  to  take  the  ret^ponsibility  of  judging  what  they  would  like  to  do,  and  all  they 
asked  was  the  liberty  to  do  it.  *  Touch  not  our  liberties,  and  we  can  be  unanimous! '  The  same 
old  fallacy  reappears  in  every  phase  of  the  insurrection ;  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without 
disguise.  Neither  change  of  wigs,  nor  change  of  clothing,  nor  presence  nor  absence  of  burnt 
cork,  can  hide  its  well-known  gait  and  physiognomy.  The  innurrection  will  support  the  GK>v- 
emment,  provided  the  Government  will  support  the  insurrection ;  but  the  Government  must  con- 
sent to  abdicate  its  functions,  and  permit  others  to  judge  what  ought  to  be  done,  before  it  can  be 
supported.  One  of  its  favorite  disguises  is  to  desire  to  support  the  Government,  provided  it  were 
in  proper  hands ;  but  to  be  unable  to  support  it  in  its  present  hands.  The  proper  hands,  and  the 
only  proper  hands  for  Government  to  be  in,  are  the  hands  in  which  the  Constitution  places  it. 
If  the  whole  country  should  believe  any  particular  hands  to  be  the  most  suitable,  those  hands 
would  be  chosen.  He  who  can  not  support  the  Governinont  on  the  terms  pointed  out  in  the  Con- 
stitution, by  recognising  as  the  proper  hands  for  its  administrntion  the  hands  in  which  the  law 
places  it,  is  not  a  friend,  but  an  enemy  of  the  Conntitution.  What  he  means  by  liberty  is  not  that 
qualified  liberty  in  which  all  may  niiare,  but  a  selfish,  tyninnic:i1,  irresponsible  liberty  to  have  his 
own  way,  without  reference  to  the  wishes  or  convenience  of  others.  This  notion  of  selfish  and 
irresponsible  liberty  is  an  unfailing  test  and  earmark  of  the  insurrection.  Whatever  other  ap- 
pearances it  may  put  on,  it  can  always  be  known  and  identified  by  this.  No  darkness  can  con- 
ceal, no  dazzling  light  transform  it.  Wherever  it  may  be  found,  there  is  insurrection,  in  spirit 
at  least,  and  according  to  difierent  grades  of  courage,  in  action  also.  This  kind  of  liberty  can 
not  live  at  the  same  time  with  the  liberty  which  our  Coni^titution  was  ordained  to  secure.  Gov- 
ernment must  lay  hands  upon  it  or  die.  Dangerous  as  its  hostility  may  be,  its  embrace  would 
be  more  fatal.  Its  hostility  may,  in  time,  destroy  the  Government,  but  any  government  consent- 
ing to  make  terms  with  it  is  already  dead." 

Ho  noticed  the  claim  that  Mr.  Yallandigham's  violent  language  and  appeals 
for  resistance  pointed  only  to  resistance  at  the  ballot-box  and  in  the  courts. 
Eeading  the  specifications,  he  continued: 

**  It  appears  from  this  that  he  publicly  addressed  a  large  meeting  of  citizens.  He  was  not 
expressing  in  secresy  and  seclusion  his  private  feelings  or  misgivings,  but  seeking  publicity  and 
influence.  The  occasion  and  circumstances  show  the  purpose  to  have  been  to  produce  an  eflfect  on 
the  public  mind,  to  mold  public  feeling,  to  shape  public  action.  In  what  direction  ?  The  charge 
•ays,  by  expressing  his  sympathies  for  those  in  arms  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
by  declaring  disloyal  aentimenta  and  opinions.  He  declared  the  war  to  be  wicked  and  cruel,  and 
unnecessary,  and  a  war  not  waged  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union :  a  war  for  crushing  out  lib- 
erty and  erecting  a  despotism.  What  is  this  but  saying  that  those  who  fight  against  the  United 
States  are  in  the  right,  and  that  it  would  be  cowardly  and  dishonorable  not  to  fight  against  the 
United  States?    In  what  more  plain  or  cogent  language  could  he  urge  his  audience  themselves 
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to  take  up  aniM  against  their  OoYernment  ?  If  those  who  heard  him  conld  not  be  incited  to  fight 
against  a  Government  by  persnading  them  it  was  making  an  ui\jii8t  and  cruel  war  to  crush  out 
Jiberty,  how  else  could  he  expect  to  incite  them  ?  If  he  did  not  hope  to  persuade  them  to  join 
their  sympathies  and  eilorts  with  the  enemies  of  the  United  States,  by  conyincing  them  that  these 
enemies  are  in  the  right,  fighting  and  suffering  to  prevent  the  overthrow  of  iibeity,  standing  up 
against  wickedness  and  cruelty,  what  must  he  have  thought  of  liis  audience  ?  What  else  but  the 
legitimate  result  of  his  argument  can  we  impute  fairly  as  the  object  of  his  hopes  ?  To  whatever 
extent  they  believe  him,  they  must  be  poor,  dumb  dogs  not  to  rally,  and  rally  at  once,  for  the 
overthrow  of  their  own  Government,  and  for  the  support  of  those  who  make  war  upon  it.  But 
he  did  not  leave  it  to  be  inferred.  He  declared  it  to  be  a  war  for  the  enslavement  of  the  whites 
and  ike  freedom  cf  the  Uaeks.  Which  of  the  two  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  greater  outrage,  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  stated.  It  is  one  of  the  unmistakable  marks  of  insurrection,  by  which  it  can 
always  be  identified,  that  its  declarations  for  liberty  are  for  a  selfish  and  brutal  liberty,  which  in- 
dodes  the  liberty  of  injuring  or  disregarding  others.  If  his  white  audience  were  not  willing  to 
be  enslaved,  that  is  to  say,  not  willing  to  endure  the  last  and  most  degrading  outrage  possible  to 
be  inflicted  on  human  nature,  they  must,  so.  far  as  they  believed  him,  resist  their  own  Govern- 
ment. If  he  himself  believed  what  he  said,  he  must  take  up  arms  to  resist  the  Government,  or 
stand  a  confessed  poltroon.  A  public  man,  who  believes  that  his  Government  is  guilty  of  the 
crimes  he  imputed,  and  will  not  take  up  arms  against  it,  is  guilty  of  unspeakable  baseness.  If 
his  audience  believed  what  he  told  them,  they  must  have  looked  upon  advice  not  to  take  up  arms 
as  insincere  or  contemptible.  No  public  man,  no  private  man,  can  make  such  diarges  and  de- 
cently claim  not  to  mean  war.  All  insurrections  have  their  pretexts.  The  man  who  furnishes 
these  is  more  guilty  than  the  man  who  believes  them  and  acts  on  them.  If  the  statements  of 
Vallandigham  were  true,  the  pretexts  were  ample,  not  merely  as  pretexts,  but  as  justification  of 
insurrection.  They  were  more :  they  were  incitements  which  itWQuld  be  disgraceful  to  resist, 
and  which  human  nature  generally  has  no  power  to  resist.  The  place  where  such  things  are 
done  is  the  place  of  insurrection,  or  there  is  not  and  can  not  be  a  place  of  insurrection  anywhere. 
If  these  laboratories  of  treason  are  to  be  kept  in  full  blast,  they  will  manufacture  traitors  faster 
than  our  armies  can  kill  them.  This  cruel  process  iindd  no  shelter  under  the  plea  of  political 
discussion.  Whatever  might  be  said  about  ballots  and  elections,  the  legal  inference  is  that  it  is 
intended  to  produce  the  results  which  would  naturally  flow  from  it.  If  the  President,  with  all 
the  army  and  navy,  and  lus  'minions,*  is  at  work  to  overthrow  liberty  and  enslave  the  whites, 
every  good  man  must  fear  to  see  that  army  victorious,  and  hail  its  disHRters  witli  joy.  Every 
good  man  must  strike  to  save  liimself  from  slavery  now  while  he  can.  The  elections  are  far  off, 
and  may  be  too  late.  It  can  not  be  claimed  that  the  motive  was  to  influence  elections,  because  the 
argument  does  not  fit  that  motive.  It  fits  to  insurrection,  and  that  only.  He  pronounced  General 
Orders  No.  28  to  be  a  base  usurpation,  and  invited  his  hearers  to  resist  it.  How  resist  it?  How 
could  they  resist  it,  unless  by  doing  what  the  order  forbade  to  be  done? 

"  What  was  there  to  be  complained  of  except  by  persons  wishing  to  do,  or  to  have  done  by 
others,  the  acts  by  that  order  prohibited?  He  invited  to  resist  the  order.  The  order  thus  to  be 
resiHted  prohibited  the  following  acts,  viz.:  Acts  for  the  benefit  of  the  enemies  of  our  country, 
Fuch  as  carrying  of  secret  mails;  writing  letters  sent  by  secret  mails;  Fccret  recruiting  of  sol- 
diers for  the  enemy  inside  our  lines ;  entering  into  agreements  to  paf»8  our  lines  for  the  purpose 
of  joining  the  enemy ;  the  being  concealed  within  our  lines  while  in  the  service  of  the  enemy  ; 
being  improperly  within  our  lines  by  persons  who  could  give  private  information  to  the  enemy; 
the  harboring,  protecting,  concealing,  feeding,  clothing,  or  in  any  way  aiding  the  enemies)  of  our 
couctry ;  the  habit  of  declaring  sympathies  for  the  enemy ;  treason.  These  are  the  things  pro- 
hibited in  Order  No.  38,  which  Mr.  Vallandigham  invited  his  audience  to  resist.  *The  sooner,* 
he  told  them,  'the  people  inform  the  minions  of  usurped  power  that  they  will  not  submit  to  such 
restrictions  on  their  liberties,  the  better.*  The  *minioj^*  here  referred  to  were  the  commanding 
General  of  the  Department  and  others  charged  with  orfcial  duties  under  their  own  Government. 
The  *  liberties '  not  allowed  to  be  restricted  were  liberties  to  aid  the  enemies  of  the  United  States. 
He  declared  his  own  purpose  to  do  what  he  could  to  defeat  the  attempt  now  being  made  to  build  up 
a  monarchy  upon  the  ruins  of  our  free  Government.  The  resistance  could  mean  nothing  but  re- 
iistmnce  to  his  own  Government,  which  he  had  before  declared  to  be  making  attempts  to  enslave 
the  whites.    These  appeals  to  that  large  public  meeting  are  charged  to  have  been  made  *for  the 
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purpose  of  weakening  the  povier  of  Am  own  Choemment  in  iti  efforts  to  tupprest  an  unlavful  rebeUUm^^ 
all  of  which  opinionii  and  sentimentB  ^he  well  knew  did  add,  comfort,  and  encourage  thoee  in  armt 
against  the  Ootemmentf  and  could  but  induce  in  hia  hearers  a  diatruat  of  their  own  GoTemment, 
and  sympathy  for  thoae  in  arms  against  it,  and  a  disposition  to  resist  the  laws  of  the  land,*  Not  one 
syllable  of  all  this  is  denied,  and  yet  the  arrest  is  complained  of  as  unconstitutional." 

He  denied  the  cluim  that  the  laws  of  war  could  only  apply  to  military  men, 
and  that,  under  them,  only  those  in  the  military  service  could  be  arrested; 
showed  how  fatal  to  all  war-making  power  would  he  such  an  admission,  and 
that  even  Behcls  in  arms,  not  being  in  the  military  service  of  the  Government 
could  not  be  arrested;  drew  the  distinction  between  military  and  martial  law, 
and  arrayed  the  authorities  thereon ;  dwelt  particularly  on  the  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  cases  growing  out  of  the  Dorr  rebellion,  concluding  this 
branch  of  his  argumeut'as  follows : 

"May  it  please  your  Honor  I  I  have  pursued  this  branch  of  the  argument  at  some  length. 
If  the  view  of  the  Constitution  here  presented  be,  as  it  appears  to  me,  well  grounded  in  reason, 
and  sustained  by  authority,  the  main  proposition  on  which  the  petitioner  rests  his  application  is 
overthrown,  ai>d,  with  it,  the  claim  to  a  writ  of  hahea^  corpus, 

"I  did  not  understand  counsel  to  argue  that,  in  tlie  case  of  Vallandigham,  there  were  cir- 
cumstances to  render  this  nrre<)t  illegal  or  unnecessary,  provided  such  arrests  can  in  any  case  be 
justified.  I  did  distinctly  understand  him  to  disclaim  the  idea  that  the  Constitution  permits  a 
military  arrest  to  be  made,  under  any  circumstances,  of  a  person  not  engaged  in  the  military  or 
naval  service  of  the  United  States,  nor  in  the  militia  of  any  State  called  into  actual  service  ;  and 
to  rest  his  case  on  that  broad  denial.  The  whole  petition  is  framed  on  this  idea,  for  none  of  the 
charges  are  denied. 

"Upon  first  impression,  your  Honor  may  have  inclined  to  the  belief  that  petitioner  had  as- 
sumed an  unnecessary  burden,  and  might  have  more  easily  made  a  case  by  putting  General 
Burnside  to  show  the  propriety  of  this  arrest ;  admitting  the  general  right  to  make  such  arrest  as 
were  indicated  by  the  necessities  of  the  service,  but  denying  any  ground  for  this  arrest.  But  your 
Honor  will  find  that  no  mistake  has  been  made  by  learned  counsel  on  the  other  side,  in  this 
particular.  The  circumstances  shown  justify  the  arrest,  if  any  arrest  of  the  kind  can  be  justi- 
fied. If  Greneral  Burnside  might  have  arrested  him  for  making  the  speech  face  to  face  with  his 
soldiers,  the  distance  from  them  at  which  it  was  uttered  can  make  little  difference.  He  might 
make  it  in  camp ;  and  unless  he  could  be  arrested,  there  would  be  no  way  to  prevent  it.  The 
right  of  publication,  of  sending  by  mail  and  telegraph,  are  of  the  same  grade  with  freedom  of 
speech.  If  utterance  of  the  speech  could  not  be  checked,  its  transmission  by  mail  and  telegraph 
could  not  be.  And  I  so  understand  the  argument  of  the  counsel  of  Vallandigham.  It  appears 
to  claim,  and  go  the  whole  length  of  claiming  that  it  can  do  the  army  no  harm  to  read  such  ad- 
dresses ;  nor,  of  course,  to  hear  them.  It  is  necessary  the  argument  should  not  stop  short  of  that 
in  order  to  meet  the  question,  and  it  does  not.  Yet  this  is  not  the  whole  extent  to  which  it  must 
go  to  avail  the  petitioner.  It  must  go  to  the  extent  of  showing  that  this  Court  is  authorized  to 
determine  that  such  addresses  may  be  heard  by  the  army,  the  opinion  of  the  commanding  Gen- 
eral to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  It  goes  and  must  go  the  extent  of  transferring  all  responsi- 
bility for  what  is  called  the  mora/e  and  discipline  of  the  army  from  its  commanding  General  to  this 
Court.  It  is  not  certain  that  if  these  addresses  shall  persuade  noboily,  their  authors  will  be  disap- 
pointed? It  is  not  certain  that  any  soldier  persuaded  to  believe  that  his  Government  is  striving 
to  overthrow  liberty,  and  for  that  purpose  is  waging  a  wicked  and  cruel  war,  can  no  longer,  iu 
good  conscience,  remain  in  the  service?  The  argument  leads  to  one  of  two  conclusions.  We  are 
to  be  persuaded  by  the  men  who  make  the  speeches,^  that  the  speeches  will  not  produce  the  effect 
they  intend — a  persuasion  in  which  their  acts  contradict  their  words — or  we  are  to  consent  to 
the  demoralization  of  the  army.  The  Constitution  authorizes  and  even  requires  the  army  to  be 
formed,  but  at  that  stage  of  the  transaction  interposes  an  imperative  prohibition  against  the  usual 
means  of  making  it  effective. 

"  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  charges  against  Vallandigham  are  triable  in  the  civil  triba- 
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sftk.  So  are  a  large  proportion  of  all  the  charges  which  can  he  brought  againnt  any  one  engaged 
in  an  insurrection.  No  Rebel  soldier  has  been  captured  in  this  war,  no  guerrilla,  who  was  not 
triable  in  the  ciril  tribunals.  The  argument  in  this,  as  in  other  particulars,  necessarilj  denies 
the  applicabilitjr  of  the  laws  of  war  to  a  state  of  war/' 

Then,  after  maintaining  the  irrelevancy  of  much  of  Mr.  Pugh*s  argument 
to  the  case  in  hand,  he  concluded  : 

^Maj  it  please  yptir  Honor!  I  must  bring  this  argument  to  a  close.  Are  we  in  a  state  of 
war  or  not?  Did  the  Constitution,  when  it  authorized  war  to  be  made,  without  limitations,  mean 
war,  or  something  else?  The  judicial  tribunals  provided  for  in  the  Constitution,  throughout 
tweWe  States  of  the  Union,  have  been  utterly  overthrown.  In  several  other  States  they  are 
maintaining  a  feeble  and  uncertain  hold  of  their  jurisdiction.  None  of  them  can  now  secure  to 
parties  on  trial  the  testimony  from  large  portions  of  the  country,  to  which  they  are  entitled  by 
the  Constitution  and  laws.  The  records  of  none  of  them  can  be  used  in  the  districts  dominated 
by  the  insurrection.  They  are  all  struck  at  by  this  insurrection.  Counsel  tells  us  that,  except 
the  Union  provided  for  in  the  Constitution,  there  is  no  legal  Union.  Yet  that  Union  is,  tempo- 
rarily I  hope,  but  for  the  present,  suspended  and  annulled.  This  Court  can  have  no  existence 
except  nnder  that  Union,  and  that  Union  now,  in  the  judgment  of  those  who  have  been  intrusted 
by  the  Constitation  with  the  duty  of  preserving  it,  depends  upon  the  success  of  its  armies.  The 
civil  administration  can  no  longer  preserve  it. 

''The  ooorts  which  yet  hold  their  places,  with  or  without  military  support,  may  perform 
most  nseful  fhnctious.  Their  jurisdiction  and  labors  were  never  more  wanted  than  now.  But 
they  were  not  intended  to  command  armies.  When  Generals  and  armies  were  sent  here,  they 
were  aent  to  make  war  according  to  the  laws  of  war.  I  have  no  authority  from  General  Burnside 
to  inquire,  and  I  haye  hesitated  to  inquire,  but,  after  all,  will  venture  to  inquire,  whether  an  in- 
terference by  this  Court  with  the  duties  of  military  command  must  not  tend  to  disturb  that  har- 
mony between  different  branches  of  government,  which,  at  this  time,  is  most  especially  to  be 
deaii^? 

"Counsel  expresses  much  fear  of  the  loss  of  liberty,  through  the  influence  of  military  as- 
cendency. Are  we,  on  that  account,  to  so  tie  the  hands  of  our  Generals,  as  to  assure  the  over- 
throw of  the  Constitution  by  its  enemies  ?  I  do  not  share  that  fear.  It  has  been  the  fashion  of 
society  in  many  countries  to  be  divided  into  grades,  and  topped  out  with  a  single  ruling  family.  In 
such  societies  the  laws  and  habits  of  the  people  correspond  with  its  social  organization.  The  two 
elements  of  power — intelligence  and  wealth — are  carefully  secured  in  the  same  hands  with  politi- 
cal power.  It  has  happened  in  a  number  of  instances,  that  a  successful  General  gained  power 
enough  to  push  the  monarch  from  his  throne  and  seat  himself  there.  In  such  instances  the 
change  was  chiefly  personal.  Little  change  was  necessary  in  the  social  organization,  laws,  or 
habits.  It  has  also  happened  that  democracies  or  republics,  which  have,  by  a  long  course  of 
corruption,  lost  the  love  and  practice  of  virtue,  have  been  held  in  order  by  a  strong  military 
hand.  But  in  this  country  no  man  can  gain  by  military  success  a  dangerous  ascendency,  because 
the  change  would  require  to  be  preceded  by  a  change  in  the  whole  body  of  laws,  in  the  habits, 
opinions,  and  social  organization.  History  furnishes  no  example  of  a  successful  usurpation  under 
similar  circumstances,  and  reason  assures  me  it  would  prove  impossible.  Our  society  has  no  ele- 
ment on  which  usurpation  could  be  founded.  My  sleep  is  undisturbed,  and  my  heart  quite  fear- 
Ices  in  that  direction.  I  do  not  fear  that  we  shall  lose  our  respect  for  the  laws  of  peace  by 
respecting  the  laws  of  war ;  nor  our  love  for  the  Constitution  by  the  sacrifices  we  make  to  uphold 
it.  I  do  not  fear  any  loss  of  democratic  sympathies  by  the  brotherhood  of  camps.  I  do  not  fear 
any  loss  of  the  love  of  peace  by  the  suflTerings  of  war.  I  am  not  zealous  to  preserve,  to  the  ut- 
most punctilio,  any  civil  right  at  the  risk  of  losing  all,  when  all  civil  rights  are  in  danger  of 
overthrow.  The  question  of  civil  liberty  is  no  longer  within  the  arbitrament  of  our  civil  tri- 
bunals. It  has  been  taken  up  to  a  higher  court,  and  is  now  pending  before  the  God  of  Battles. 
May  he  not  tarn  away  from  the  sons  whose  fathers  he  favored !  As  he  filled  and  strengthened 
the  hearts  of  the  founders  of  our  liberty,  so  may  he  fill  and  strengthen  ours  with  great  con- 
stancy !  Now,  while  awaiting  the  call  of  the  terrible  docket,  while  drnm-beats  roll  from  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  to  the  Rocky  Moontains,  while  the  dear  sound  of  bugles  reaches  far  over  our  once 
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peaceful  hills  and  valleja;  now,  when  the  hour  of  doom  la  abont  to  strike,  let  us  lose  all  senne  of 
individual  danger;  let  us  laj  upon  a  common  altar  all  private  griefs,  all  personal  ambitions;  let 
us  unite  in  upholding  the  armj,  that  it  may  have  strength  to  rescue  from  unlawful  violence,  and 
restore  to  us  the  body  of  the  American  Union — E  PlwUnta  Union/  Above  all,  O  Almighty  God  I 
if  it  shall  pleiise  thee  to  subject  us  to  still  more  and  harder  trials ;  if  it  be  thy  will  that  we  pass 
further  down  into  the  darkness  of  disorder,  yet  may  some  little  memory  of  our  fathers  move  thee 
to  a  touch  of  pity  I  Spare  us  from  that  last  human  degradation^  Save !  O  save  us  from  the  lit- 
tleness to  be  jealous  of  our  defenders  I'' 

A  briefer  argument  was  made  by  District-Attorney  Ball,  and  Mr.  Pugh 
rejoined. 

The  decision  of  Judge  Loavitt  was  awaited  with  much  interest  by  all 
classes.  Ho  took  the  case  briefly  under  advisement,  and  finally  denied  the 
writ — ^giving  an  opinion,  which  wo  quote  in  full :  ^ 

"This  case  is  before  the  Court  on  the  petition  of  Clement  L.  Vallandigham,  a  citizen  of  Ohio, 
alleging  that  he  was  unlawfully  arrested,  at  his  home  in  Dayton,  in  this  State,  on  the  night  of  the 
5th  of  May,  instant,  by  a  detachment  of  soldiers  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  acting  under  the 
orders  of  Ambrose  E.  Bumside,  a  Major-Greneral  in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  brought 
against  his  will,  to  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  where  he  has  been  subject  to  a  trial  before  a  military 
commission,  and  is  still  detained  in  custody,  and  restrained  of  his  liberty.  The  petitioner  also 
avers  that  he  is  not  in  the  land  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  and  has  not  been  called  into 
active  service  in  the  militia  of  any  State ;  and  that  his  arrest,  detention  and  trial,  as  set  forth  in 
his  petition,  are  illegal,  and  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  prayer  is 
that  a  writ  of  haheat  corpw  may  issue,  requiring  General  Bumside  to  produce  the  body  of  the 
petitioner  before  this  Court,  with  the  cause  of  his  caption  and  detention.  Accompanying  the  pe- 
tition is  a  statement  of  the  charges  and  specifications  on  which  he  alleges  he  was  tried  before  the 
Military  Commission.  For  the  purposes  of  this  decision  it  is  not  necessary  to  notice  these  charges 
specially,  but  it  may  be  stated  in  brief  that  they  impute  to  the  prisoner  the  utterance  of  sundry 
disloyal  opinions  and  statements  in  a  public  speech,  at  the  town  of  Mt.  Vernon,  in  the  State  of 
Ohio,  on  the  1st  of  May,  instant,  with  the  knowledge  'that  they  did  aid  and  comfort  and  eneour- 
age  those  in  arms  against  the  Government,  and  could  but  induce,  in  his  hearers,  a  distrust  in 
their  own  Government,  and  sympathy  for  those  in  arms  against  it,  and  a  disposition  to  resist  the 
laws  of  the  land.*  The  petitioner  does  not  state  what  the  judgment  of  the  Military  Commission 
in,  nor  is  the  Court  informed  whether  he  has  been  condemned  or  acquitted  on  the  charges  exhib- 
ited against  him. 

*'  It  is  proper  to  remark  here,  that,  on  the  presentation  of  the  petition,  the  Court  stated,  to 
the  counsel  of  Mr.  Vallandigham,  that,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Court,  as  well  as  of  other 
courts  of  high  authority,  the  writ  was  not  grantable  of  course,  and  would  only  be  allowed  on  a 
sufficient  showing  that  it  ought  to  issue.  The  Court  is  entirely  satisfied  of  the  correctness  of  the 
course  thus  indicated.  The  subject  was  fully  examined  by  the  learned  Justice  Swayne,  when 
present,  the  presiding  Judge  of  this  Court,  on  a  petition  for  habeas  eorpu»,  presented  at  the  last 
October  term;  a  case  to  which  further  reference  will  be  made.  I  shall  now  only  note  the  au- 
thorities on  this  point,  which  seem  to  be  entirely  conclusive. 

**  In  case  Ex  parte  Watkins  (3  Peters,  193),  which  was  an  application  to  the  Supreme  Court 
for  a  writ  of  habeas  eorpusy  Chief-Justice  Marshall  entertained  no  doubt  as  to  the  power  of  the 
court  to  issue  the  writ,  and  stated  tliat  the  only  question  was  whether  it  was  a  case  in  which  the 
power  ought  to  be  exercised.  He  says,  in  reference  to  that  case,  'the  cause  of  imprisonment  is 
shown  as  fully  by  the  petitioner  as  could  appear  on  the  return  of  the  writ ;  consequently,  the 
writ  ought  not  to  be  awarded,  if  the  court  is  satisfied  the  prisoner  would  be  remanded  to  prison.' 
The  same  principle  is  clearly  and  ably  stated  by  Chief-Justice  Shaw,  in  the  case  Ex  parte  Sims, 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts.  (7  Cushing's  Rep.  285).  See,  also,  Hurd  on  kab. 
corpus^  223,  et  seq. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  power  of  this  Court  to  issue  the  writ  applied  for.  It  is  clearly  con- 
ferred by  the  fourteenth  section  of  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789;  but  the  ruling  of  this  Court  in 
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the  ease  just  referred  to,  and  the  authorities  just  cited,  justify  the  refusal  of  tlie  writ,  if  satisfied 
the  petitioner  would  not  be  disciiarged  upon  a  hearing  after  its  return.  The  Court,  therefore,  di- 
rected Greneral  Bumside  to  be  notified  of  the  pendency  of  the  petition,  to  the  end  that  he  might 
appear,  by  counsel,  or  otherwise,  to  oppose  the  granting:  of  the  writ 

''That  distinguished  General  has  accordingly  presented  a  respectful  communication  to  the 
Court,  stating,  generally  and  argumentatively,  the  reasons  of  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Vallandigham, 
and  has  also  authorized  able  counsel  to  represent  him  in  resistance  of  the  application  for  the 
writ.  And  the  case  has  been  argued  at  great  length,  and  with  great  ability,  on  the  motion  for  its 
allowance.  ^ 

"  It  is  proper  to  remark,  further,  that  when  the  petition  was  presented,  tlie  Court  made  a  dis- 
tinct reference  to  the  decision  of  this  Court  in  the  case  of  Bethuel  Rupert,  at  October  term,  1862, 
before  noticed,  as  an  authoritative  precedent  for  its  action  on  this  application.  On  full  reflection, 
I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  for  me,  sitting  alone  in  the  Circuit  Court,  to  ignore  the  decision, 
made  upon  full  consideration  by  Justice  Swayne,  with  the  concurrence  of  myself,  and  which,  a.H 
referable  to  all  cases  involving  the  same  principle,  must  be  regarded  as  the  law  of  this  Court  un- 
til reversed  by  a  higher  court.  The  case  of  Rupert  was  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  the 
pref^ent  petitioner.  He  set  out  in  his  petition,  what  he  alleged  to  be  an  unlawful  arrest  by  the 
order  of  a  military  oflicer,  on  a  charge  imputing  to  him  acts  of  disloyalty  to  the  Government, 
and  sympathy  with  the  rebellion  against  it,  and  an  unlawful  detention  and  imprisonment  as  the 
result  of  such  order.  The  application,  however,  in  the  case  of  Rupert  difiTered  from  the  one  now 
before  the  Court,  in  this,  that  affidavits  were  exhibited  tending  to  disprove  the  charge  of  disloyal 
conduct  imputed  to  him;  and  also  in  this,  that  there  was  no  pretense  or  showing  by  Rupert  that 
there  bad  been  any  investigation  or  trial  by  any  court  of  the  charges  against  him. 

"  The  petition  in  this  case  is  addressed  to  the  judges  of  the  Circuit  Court,  and  not  to  a  single 
judge  of  that  Court.  It  occurs,  from  the  absence  of  Mr.  Justice  Swayne,  that  the  District  Judge 
is  now  holding  the  Circuit  Court,  as  he  is  authorized  to  do  by  law.  But  thus  sitting,  would  it  not 
be  in  violation  of  all  settled  rules  of  judicial  practice,  as  well  as  of  courtesy,  for  the  District 
Judge  to  reverse  a  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court,  made  when  both  judges  were  on  the  bench?  It 
is  well  known  that  the  District  Judge,  though  authorized  to  sit  with  the  Circuit  Judge  in  the 
Circuit  Court,  does  not  occupy  the  same  official  position,  and  that  the  latter  judge,  when  present, 
is  ex  offieioy  the  presiding  judge.  It  is  obvious  that  confusion  and  uncertainty,  which  would 
greatly  impair  the  respect  due  to  the  adjudications  of  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States, 
would  result  from  the  assumption  of  such  an  exercise  of  power  by  the  District  Judge.  It  would 
not  only  be  disrespectful  to  the  superior  judge,  but  would  evince  in  the  District  Judge  an  utter 
want  of  appreciation  of  his  true  official  connection  with  the  Circuit  Court. 

"  Now,  in  passing  upon  the  application  of  Rupert,  Mr.  Justice  Swayne,  in  an  opinion  of  some 
length,  though  not  written,  distinctly  held  that  this  Court  would  not  grant  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
puSf  when  it  appeared  that  the  detention  or  imprisonment  was  under  military  authority.  It  i^ 
true,  that  Rupert  was  a  man  in  humble  position,  unknown  beyond  tlie  narrow  circle  in  which  he 
moved ;  while  the  present  petitioner  has  a  wide-npread  fame  as  a  prominent  politician  and  states- 
man. But  no  one  will  insist  that  there  should  be  any  diiference  in  the  principles  applicable  to 
the  two  cases.  If  any  distinction  were  allowable,  it  would  be  against  him  of  admitted  intelli- 
gence and  distinguished  talents. 

"  I  might,  with  entire  confidence,  place  the  grounds  of  action  I  propose  in  the  present  case 
upon  the  decision  of  the  learned  judge,  in  that  just  referred  to.  Even  if  I  entertained  doubts 
of  the  soundness  of  his  views,  I  see  no  principle  upon  which  I  could  be  justified  in  treating  the 
decision  as  void  of  authority.  But  the  counsel  of  Mr.  Vallandigham  was  not  restricted  in  the 
argument  of  this  motion  to  this  point,  but  was  allowed  the  widest  latitude  in  the  discussion  of 
the  principles  involved.  It  seemed  due  to  him  that  the  Court  should  hear  what  could  be  urged 
against  the  legality  of  the  arrest,  and  in  favor  of  the  interposition  of  the  Court  in  behalf  of  the 
petitioner.  And  I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  the  forcible  argument  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted, though  unable  to  concur  with  the  speaker  in  all  his  conclusions. 

^  If  it  were  my  desire  to  do  so,  I  have  not  now  the  physical  strength  to  notice  or  discuss  at  length 
the  grounds  on  which  the  learned  counsel  has  attempted  to  prove  the  illegality  of  General  Burn- 
iide's  order  for  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Vallandigham,  and  the  duty  of  the  Court  to  grant  the  writ  ap- 
plid  for.    The  basis  of  the  whole  argument  rests  on  the  assumption  that  Mr.  Vallandigham,  not 
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being  in  tlie  nulitary  or  naval  pcrvice  of  the  Government,  and  not,  therefore,  subject  to  the  Rulee 
and  Ar:ic!of»  of  War,  was  not  liable  to  arreKt  under  or  by  military  power.  And  the  Tariou«  pro- 
viaions  of  the  Constitution,  intended  to  guard  the  citizen  against  unlawful  arrests  and  imprison- 
ments, have  been  cited  and  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  Court  as  having  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  point.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  quote  these  excellent  guarantees  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  an  American  citizen,  as  they  are  familiar  to  every  reader  of  the  Constitution.  And  it  may  be 
concedi>d  that  if,  by  a  just  construction  of  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Government,  in  the 
solemn  emergency  now  existing,  they  are  applicable  to  and  must  control  the  question  of  the 
legality  of  the  arrcflgof  the  petitioner,  it  can  not  be  sustained,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  no 
warrant  was  issued  'upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation/  as  is  required  in 
ordinary  arrests  for  alleged  crimes.  But  are  there  not  other  considerations  of  a  controlling 
character  applicable  to  the  question?  Is  not  the  Court  imperatively  bound  to  regard  the  present 
state  of  the  country,  and,  in  the  light  which  it  throws  upon  the  subject,  to  decide  upon  the  expe- 
diency of  interfering  with  the  exercise  of  the  military  power  as  invoked  in  the  pending  applica- 
tion? The  Court  can  not  shut  its  eyes  to  the  grave  fact  that  war  exists,  involving  the  most  im- 
minent public  danger,  and  threatening  the  subversion  and  destruction  of  the  Constitution  itself. 
In  my  judgment,  when  the  life  of  the  Republic  is  imperiled,  he  mistakes  his  duty  and  obligation 
as  a  patriot  who  is  not  willing  to  concede  to  the  Constitution  such  a  capacity  of  adaptation  to  cir- 
cumstances as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  a  great  emergency,  and  save  the  nation  from  hopeless 
ruin.  Self-preservation  is  a  paramount  law,  which  a  nation,  as  well  as  an  individual,  may  find 
it  necessary  to  invoke.  Nothing  is  hazarded  in  saying  that  the  great  and  far-seeing  men  who 
framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  supposed  they  were  laying  the  foundation  of  our 
National  Government  on  an  immovable  basis.  They  did  not  contemplate  the  existence  of  the 
state  of  things  with  which  the  nation  is  now  unhappily  confronted,  the  heavy  pressure  of  which 
is  felt  by  every  true  patriot.  They  did  not  recognize  the  right  of  sccesnion  by  one  State,  or 
any  number  of  States,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  it  would  have  been  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
pur[>ose  in  view  in  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  an  incorporation  of  an  element  in  the 
fninie  of  the  Government  which  would  inevitably  result  in  its  destruction.  In  their  glowing 
visions  of  futurity  there  was  no  foreshadowing  of  a  period  when  the  people  of  a  large  geograph- 
ical section  would  be  guilty  of  the  madness  and  the  crime  of  arraying  themselves  in  rebellion 
a^ainpt  a  Government  under  whose  mild  and  benignant  sway  there  was  so  much  of  hope  and 
promine  for  the  coming  ages.  We  need  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  that,  in  the  organic  law  which 
they  gave  us,  they  made  no  s()ecific  provision  for  such  a  lamentable  occurrence.  They  did,  bow- 
ever,  distinctly  contemplate  the  possibility  of  foreign  war,  and  vested  in  Congress  the  power  to 
declare  its  existence,  and  '  to  raise  and  support  armies,'  and  *  provide  and  maintain  a  navy.' 
They  also  made  provision  for  the  suppression  of  insurrection  and  rebellion.  They  were  aware 
that  the  giTint  of  these  powers  implied  all  other  powers  necessary  to  give  them  full  efiect.  They 
also  declared  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  *  shall  be  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army 
and  navy  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  States  when  called  into  actual  service,'  and  they  placed 
upon  him  the  solemn  obligation  'to  take  cure  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed.'  In  refer- 
enc*o  to  a  local  rebellion,  in  which  the  laws  of  the  Union  were  obstructed,  the  act  of  the  28th  of 
February,  1795  was  passed,  providing,  in  substance,  that  whene>*er,  in  any  State,  the  civil  uuthor- 
itieM  of  the  Union  were  unable  to  enforce  the  laws,  the  President  shall  be  empowered  to  call  out 
such  military  force  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  emergency.  Fortunately  for  the  country,  this 
law  was  in  force  when  several  States  of  the  Union  repudiated  their  allegiance  to  the  National 
Government,  and  placed  themselves  in  armed  rebellion  against  it  It  was  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive in  its  terms  to  meet  such  an  occurrence,  although  it  was  not  a  case  within  the  contempla- 
tion of  Congress  when  the  law  was  enacted.  It  was  under  this  statute  that  the  President  isKued 
his  pn)clamation  of  the  15th  of  April,  1861.  From  that  time  the  country  has  been  in  a  sUite  of 
war,  the  history  and  progress  of  which  are  familiar  to  all.  More  th.in  two  years  have  ela|)sed, 
during  which  the  treasure  of  the  nation  has  been  lavishly  contributed,  and  blood  has  freely 
flowed,  and  this  formidable  rebellion  is  not  yet  subdued.  The  energies  of  the  loyal  jteople  of 
the  Union  are  to  be  put  to  further  trials,  and,  in  all  probability,  the  enemy  is  yet  to  be  en- 
ooantereil  on  many  a  bloody  field. 

''It  is  not  to  be  dixgiiised,  then,  that  our  country  is  in  imminent  peril,  and  that  the  crisis  de- 
mands of  every  Anieric:in  citizen  a  hearty  support  of  all  proper  mcaiH  for  the  restoration  of  the 
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Union  an<l  the  return  of  an  honorable  peace.  Those  placed  bj  the  people  at  the  head  of  the 
GoTemmenty  it  maj  well  be  presumed,  are  earnestly  and  sincerely  devoted  to  its  preservation 
and  perpetoitj.  The  President  may  not  be  the  man  of  oar  choice,  and  the  measures  of  his  Ad- 
ministration may  not  be  such  as  all  can  ftilly  approve.  Bnt  these  are  minor  considerations,  and 
can  absolve  no  man  fh>m  the  paramount  obligation  of  lending  hia  aid  for  the  salvation  of  his 
country.  AH  should  feel  that  no  evil  they  can  be  called  on  to  endure,  as  the  result  of  war,  is 
comparable  with  the  subversion  of  our  chosen  Government,  and  the  horrors  which  must  follow 
from  such  a  catastrophe. 

^  I  have  referred  thus  briefly  to  the  present  crisis  of  the  dountry  as  having  a  bearing  on  the 
quefction  before  the  Court.  It  is  clearly  not  a  time  when  any  one  connected  with  the  judicial  de- 
partment of  the  Government  should  allow  himself,  except  from  the  most  stringent  obligations  of 
duty,  to  embarrass  or  thwart  the  Executive  in  his  efforts  to  deliver  the  country  from  the  dangers 
which  press  so  heavily  upon  it.  Now,  the  question  which  I  am  called  upon  to  decide  is,  whether 
General  Bnmside,  as  an  agent  of  the  executive  department  of  the  Government,  has  transgressed 
his  authority  in  ordering  the  arrest  o  f  Mr.  Vallandigham.  If  the  theory  of  his  counsel  is  sus- 
tainable, that  there  can  be  no  legal  arrest  except  by  warrant,  based  on  an  affidavit  of  probable 
cause,  the  conclusion  would  be  clear  that  the  arrest  was  illegal.  But  I  do  not  think  I  am  bound 
to  regard  the  inquiry  as  occupying  this  narrow  base.  General  Bumside,  by  the  order  of  the 
President,  has  been  designated  and  appointed  to  take  the  military  supervision  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Ohio,  composed  of  the  States  of  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michigan. 
The  precise  extent  of  his  authority,  in  this  responsible  position,  is  not  known  to  the  Court.  It 
may,  however,  be  properly  assumed,  as  a  fair  presumption,  that  the  President  has  clothed  him 
with  all  the  powers  necessary  to  the  efficient  discharge  of  his  duties  in  the  station  to  which  he  has 
been  called.  He  is  the  representative  and  agent  of  the  President  within  the  limits  of  his  De- 
partment. In  time  of  war  the  President  is  not  above  the  Constitution,  but  derives  his  power  ex- 
pressly from  the  provision  of  that  instrument,  declaring  that  he  shall  be  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  army  and  navy.  The  Constitution  does  not  specify  the  powers  he  may  rightfblly  exercise 
in  this  character,  nor  are  they  defined  by  legislation.  No  one  denies,  however,  that  the  Presi- 
dent, in  this  character,  b  invested  with  very  high  powers,  which  it  is  well  known  have  been 
called  into  exercise  on  various  occasions  during  the  present  rebellion.  A  memorable  instance  is 
seen  in  the  emancipation  proclamation,  issued  by  the  President  as  Commander-in-Chief,  and 
which  he  justifies  as  a  military  necessity.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  ea^y  to  define  what  acts  arc  prop- 
erly within  this  designation,  but  they  must,  undoubtedly,  be  limited  to  such  as  are  necessary  to 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  the  Government  and  the  Constitution,  which  the  President 
has  sworn  to  support  and  defend.  And  in  deciding  what  he  may  rightfnllj  do  under  this  power, 
where  there  is  no  express  legislative  declaration,  the  President  is  guided  solely  by  his  own  judg- 
ment and  discretion,  and  is  only  amenable  for  an  abuse  of  his  authority  by  impeachment,  prosecuted 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution.  The  occasion  which  justifies  the  exercise  of 
this  |>ower  exists  only  from  the  necessity  of  the  case ;  and  when  the  necessity  exists  there  is  a 
clear  juKtification  of  the  act. 

"  If  this  view  of  the  power  of  the  President  is  correct,  it  undoubtedly  implies  the  right  to 
arrest  persons  who,  by  their  mischievous  acts  of  disloyalty,  impede  or  endanger  the  military  ope- 
rations of  the  Government.  And,  if  the  necessity  exists,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  power  does  not 
attach  to  the  officer  or  General  in  command  of  a  military  department.  The  only  reason  why  the 
appointment  is  made  is,  that  the  President  can  not  discharge  the  duties  in  person.  He,  there- 
fore constitutes  an  agent  to  represent  him,  clothed  with  the  necessary  power  for  the  efficient  su- 
pervision of  the  military  interests  of  the  Government  throughout  the  Department.  And  it  is 
not  necessary  that  martial  law  should  be  proclaimed  or  exist,  to  enable  the  General  in  command 
to  perform  the  duties  assigned  to  him.  Martial  law  is  well  defined  by  an  able  jurist  to  be  'the 
will  of  a  military  commander,  operating,  without  any  restraint  save  his  judgment,  upon  the 
lives,  upon  the  persons,  upon  the  entire  social  and  individual  condition  of  all  over  whom  this  law 
extendi.'  It  can  not  be  claimed  that  this  law  was  in  operation  in  General  Burnside's  Depart- 
ment when  Mr.  Vallandigham  was  arrested.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  it  should  have  been  in 
forw  to  justify  the  arrest;  the  power  is  vested  by  virtue  of  the  authority  conferred  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  President  Under  that  appointment  General  Burnside  assumed  command  of  this 
Dcpiir^ment.    That  he  was  a  man  eminently  fitted  for  the  position  there  is  no  room  for  a  doubt. 
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He  had  achieved,  during  his  brief  military  career,  a  national  repatation  as  a  wise,  dincreei,  pat- 
riotic, and  brave  Greneral.  He  not  only  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  War,  but  of  the  whole  country.  He  haa  nobly  laid  hia  party  preferences  and  pre- 
dilections upon  the  altar  of  his  ooontry,  and  consecrated  his  life  to  her  service.  It  was  known 
that  the  widely-extendod  Department,  with  the  military  supervision  of  which  he  was  charged, 
was  one  of  great  importance,  and  demanded  great  vigilance  and  ability  in  the  administration  of 
its  military  concerns.  Kentucky  was  a  border  State,  in  which  there  was  a  large  element  of  disaf- 
fection toward  the  National  Government,  and  sympathy  with  those  in  rebellion  against  it.  For- 
midable invasions  have  been  attempted,  and  are  now  threatened.  Four  of  the  States  have  a  river 
border,  and  are  in  perpetual  danger  of  invasion.  The  enforcement  of  the  late  conscription  law 
was  foreseen  as  a  positive  necessity.  In  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  a  class  of  mischievous  p«>li- 
ticians  had  succeeded  in  poisoning  the  minds  of  a  portion  of  the  community  with  the  rankest 
feelings  of  disloyalty.  Artful  men,  disguising  their  latent  treason  under  hollow  pretensioiiM  of 
devotion  to  the  Union,  were  striving  to  disseminate  their  pestilent  heresies  among  the  musics  of 
the  people.  The  evil  was  one  of  alarming  magnitude,  and  threiitened  seriously  to  impede  the 
military  operations  of  the  Government,  and  greatly  to  protract  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion. 
General  Burnside  was  not  slow  to  perceive  tlie  dangerous  consequences  of  these  disloyal  efforts, 
and  resolved,  if  possible,  to  suppress  them.  In  the  exercise  of  his  discretion  he  issued  the 
order — No.  38 — which  has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Court  I  shall  not  comment  on  that 
order,  or  say  anything  more  in  vindication  of  its  expediency.  I  refer  to  it  only  because  General 
Burnside,  in  his  manly  and  patriotic  communication  to  the  Court,  has  stated  fully  his  motives 
and  reasons  for  issuing  it ;  and  also  that  it  was  for  its  supposed  violation  that  he  ordered  the  ar- 
rest of  Mr.  Yallandigham.  He  has  done  this  under  his  responsibility  as  the  commanding  Gen- 
eral of  this  Department,  and  in  accordance  with  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  power  vested  in  him 
by  the  appointment  of  the  President.  It  was  virtually  the  act  of  the  Executive  Department  un- 
der the  power  vested  in  the  President  by  the  Constitution ;  and  I  am  unable  to  perceive  on  what 
principle  a  judicial  tribunal  can  be  invoked  to  annul  or  reverse  it.  In  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
manding General,  the  emergency  required  it,  and  whether  he  acted  wisely  or  discreetly  is  not 
properly  a  subject  for  judicial  review. 

"  It  is  worthy  of  remark  here  that  this  arrest  was  not  made  by  General  Burnside  under  any 
claim  or  pretension  that  he  had  authority  to  dispose  of  or  punish  the  party  arrested,  according  to 
his  own  will,  without  trial  and  proof  of  the  facts  alleged  as  the  ground  for  the  arrest,  but  with  a 
view  to  an  investigation  by  a  Military  Court  or  Commission.  Such  an  investigation  has  taken 
place,  the  result  of  which  has  not  been  made  known  to  this  Court.  Whether  the  Military  Com- 
mission for  the  trial  of  the  charges  against  Mr.  Yallandigham  was  legally  constituted  and  had 
jurisdiction  of  the  case,  is  not  a  question  before  this  Court.  There  is  clearly  no  authority  in  this 
Court  on  the  pending  motion,  to  revise  or  reverse  the  proceedings  of  the  Military  Commission, 
if  they  were  before  the  Court.  The  sole  question  is,  whether  the  arrest  was  legal ;  and,  as  before 
remarked,  its  legality  depends  on  the  necessity  which  existed  for  making  it ;  and  of  that  ncoes- 
sity,  for  the  reason  stated,  this  Court  can  not  judicially  determine,  (ireneral  Burnside  is  unques- 
tionably amenable  to  the  executive  department  for  his  conduct.  If  he  has  acted  arbitrarily  and 
upon  insufficient  reasons,  it  is  within  the  power,  and  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Preiiident,  not  only 
to  annul  his  acts,  bat  to  visit  him  with  decisive  marks  of  disapprobation.  To  the  President,  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  he  must  answer  for  his  official  conduct  But,  under  our  Con- 
stitution, which  studiously  seeks  to  keep  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  departments  of 
the  Government  from  all  interference  and  conflict  with  each  other,  it  would  be  an  unwarrantable 
exercise  of  the  judicial  power  to  decide  that  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  Government,  acting 
under  its  high  responsibilities,  had  violated  the  Constitution,  in  its  letter  or  its  spirit,  by  author- 
izing the  arrest  in  question.  Especially  in  these  troublous  times,  when  the  national  life  is  in  peril, 
and  when  union  and  harmony  among  the  different  branches  of  the  Government  are  ho  impera- 
tively demanded,  such  interference  would  find  no  excuse  or  vindication.  Each  department  of  the 
Government  must,  to  some  extent,  act  on  a  presumption  that  a  co-ordinate  branch  knows  iti* 
powers  and  duties,  and  will  not  transcend  them.  If  the  doctrine  is  to  obtain,  tliat  every  one 
charged  with,  and  guilty  of,  acts  of  mischievous  disloyalty,  not  within  the  scope  of  criminal  laws  of 
the  land,  in  custody  under  the  military  authority,  is  to  be  set  free  by  courts  or  judges  on  habeas  eor' 
puMf  and  that  there  is  no  power  by  which  he  may  be  temporarily  placed  where  he  can  not  perpetrate 
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miBcshief,  it  requires  no  argnment  to  prove  that  the  most  alarming  conflicts  must  follow,  and  the 
actioo  of  the  Goyemment  be  most  seriously  impaired*  I  dare  not,  in  my  judicial  position,  as- 
same  the  fearful  responsibility  implied  in  the  sanction  of  such  a  doctrine. 

''And  here,  without  suljecting  myself  to  the  charge  of  trenching  upon  the  domain  of  polit- 
ical discufluon,  I  may  be  indulged  in  the  remark,  that  there  is  too  much  of  the  pestilential  leayen 
of  disloyalty  in  the  community.  There  is  a  class  of  men  in  the  loyal  States  who  seem  to  have  no 
just  appreciation  of  the  deep  criminality  of  those  who  are  In  arms,  avowedly  lor  the  overthrow 
of  the  €k>vemment,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Southern  Confederacy.  They  have  not,  I  fear, 
risen  to  any  right  estimate  of  their  duties  and  obligations,  as  American  citisens,  to  a  Qovemment 
which  has  stiewn  its  blessings  with  a  profuse  hand,  and  is  felt  only  in  the  benefits  it  bestowH.  I 
may  venture  the  assertion  that  the  page  of  history  will  be  searched  in  vain  for  an  example  of  a 
rebellion  so  wholly  destitute  of  excuse  or  vindication,  and  so  dark  with  crime,  as  that  which  our 
bleeding  country  is  now  called  upon  to  confront,  and  for  the  suppression  of  which  all  her  ener- 
giea  are  demanded.  Its  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  unhallowed  ambition  of  political  aspirants 
and  agitators^  who  boldly  avow  as  their  aim,  not  the  establishment  of  a  government  for  the  better 
security  of  human  rights,  but  one  in  which  all  political  power  is  to  be  concentrated  in  an  odious 
and  despotic  oligarchy.  It  is,  indeed,  consolatory  to  know  that  in  most  sections  of  the  North 
thoee  who  sympathise  with  the  rebellion  are  not  so  numerous  or  formidable  as  the  apprehensions 
of  some  would  seem  to  indicate.  It  may  be  assumed,  I  trust,  that  in  most  of  the  Northern  States 
reliable  and  unswerving  patriotism  is  the  rule,  and  disloyalty  and  treason  the  exception.  But 
there  should  be  no  division  of  sentiment  upon  this  momentous  question.  Men  should  know,  and 
lay  the  truth  to  hearty  that  there  is  a  course  of  conduct  not  involving  overt  treason,  or  any  offense 
tedinically  defined  by  statute,  and  not,  therefore,  subject  to  punishment  as  such,  which,  never- 
theleas,  implies  moral  guilt  and  gross  ofi*ense  against  their  country.  Those  who  live  under  the 
protection  and  eivioy  the  blessings  of  our  benignant  Government,  must  learn  that  they  can  not 
stab  its  vitals  with  impunity.  If  they  cherish  hatred  and  hostility  to  it,  and  dcbire  its  subver- 
sion, let  them  withdraw  from  its  jurisdiction,  and  seek  the  fellowship  and  protection  of  those 
with  whom  they  are  in  sympathy.  If  they  remain  uM  us,  while  they  are  not  ^  us,  they  must 
be  sulject  to  such  a  course  of  dealing  as  the  great  law  of  self-preservation  prescribes  and  will 
enforce.  And  let  them  not  complain,  if  the  stringent  doctrine  of  military  necessity  should  find 
them  to  be  the  legitimate  subjects  of  its  action.  I  have  no  fears  that  the  recognition  of  this  doc- 
trine will  lead  to  an  arbitrary  invasion  of  the  personal  security  or  pernonal  liberty  of  the  citizen. 
It  is  rare,  indeed,  that  a  charge  of  disloyalty  will  be  made  upon  insufficient  grounds.  But  if 
there  should  be  an  occasional  mistake,  such  an  occurrence  is  not  to  be  put  in  competition  with 
the  preservation  of  the  life  of  the  nation.  And  I  confess  I  am  but  little  moved  by  the  eloquent 
appeals  of  those  who,  while  they  indignantly  denounce  violations  of  personal  liberty,  look  with 
no  horror  upon  a  despotism  as  unmitigated  as  the  world  has  ever  witnessed. 

'*  But  I  can  not  pursue  this  subject  further.  I  have  been  compelled  by  circumstances  to  pre- 
sent my  views  in  the  briefest  way.  I  am  aware  there  are  points  made  by  the  learned  counsel 
representing  Mr.  Vallandigham,  to  which  I  have  not  adverted.  I  have  had  neither  time  nor 
strength  for  a  more  elaborate  consideration  of  the  questions  involved  in  this  application.  For  the 
reasons  which  I  have  attempted  to  set  forth,  I  am  led  clearly  to  the  conclusion  that  I  can  not  ju- 
dically  pronounce  the  order  of  Greneral  Bumside  for  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Vallandigham  as  a  nul- 
lity, and  must,  therefore,  hold  that  no  sufficient  ground  has  been  exhibited  for  granting  the  writ 
applied  for.  In  reaching  this  result,  I  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  refer  to  the  authorities 
which  have  been  cited,  and  which  are  not  controverted,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  they  do  not 
apply  to  the  theory  of  this  case,  as  understood  and  affirmed  by  the  Court.  And  I  may  properly 
add  here,  that  I  am  fortified  in  my  conclusion  by  the  fact,  just  brought  to  my  notice,  that  the 
Legislature  of  Ohio,  at  its  last  session,  has  passed  two  statutes,  in  whicti  the  validity  and  legality 
of  arrests  in  this  State  under  military  authority  are  distinctly  sanctioned.  This  is  a  clear  indi- 
cation of  the  opinion  of  that  body,  that  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  are  not  pot  in 
jeopardy  by  the  exercise  of  the  power  in  question,  and  is,  moreover,  a  concession  that  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  country  requires  and  justifies  is  exercise.  It  b  an  intimation  that  the  people  of 
our  patriotic  State  will  sanction  such  a  construction  of  the  Constitution  as,  without  a  clear  viola- 
tion of  its  letter,  will  adapt  it  to  the  existing  emergency. 

"There  is  one  other  consideration  to  which  I  may,  perhaps,  properly  refer,  not  as  a  reason 
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for  refusing  the  writ  applied  for,  bat  for  the  purpose  of  saying  that,  if  granted,  there  is  no  prob- 
ability that  it  would  be  ayailable  in  relieving  Mr.  Vallandingham  from  his  present  position.  It 
is,  at  least,  morally  certain,  it  would  not  be  obeyed.  And  I  confess  I  am  somewhat  reluctant  to 
authorize  a  process,  knowing  it  would  not  be  respected,  and  that  the  Court  is  powerless  to  enforce 
obedience.  Yet,  if  satisfied  there  were  sufficient  grounds  for  the  allowance  of  the  writ,  the  con- 
sideration to  which  I  have  adverted  would  not  be  conclusive  against  it. 
"  For  these  reasons  I  am  constrained  to  refuse  the  writ."* 

The  Democratic  party  assailed  this  judicial  decision  with  unwonted  bitter- 
ness; and  the  correctness  of  parts  of  the  opinion  was  doubted  by  many  earnest 
supporters  of  the  Government.  It  stood  however  as  the  law  of  the  land  ;  and 
under  its  influence  the  utterance  of  the  sentiments  to  which  Mr.  Yallandigbam 
had  given  so  free  expression,  became  much  more  guarded.  A  strong  popular 
reaction  set  in  in  favor  of  the  Government,  and  the  soldiers  had  thenceforward 
less  reason  to  complain  of  the  "fire  in  the  rear.*' 

Since  the  war  a  subject  similar  in  some  of  its  features  has  been  brought 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  the  Indiana  Con- 
spirators. The  decision  was  adverse  to  some  of  the  positions  assumed  by  Judge 
Leavitt;  and,  freed  from  technical  terms,  was  substantially  that,  in  States  not  in 
rebellion,  where  the  civil  courts  were  in  session  and  the  territory  was  not  the 
actual  theater  of  war,  such  cases  should  be  tried,  not  before  military  commis- 
sions, but  in  the  ordinary  tribunals,  and  with  the  accustomed  forms  of  law. 

*The  above  opinion,  and  the  extracts  from  the  speeches  and  other  documents,  have  all  been 
carefully  revised  by  their  respective  authors.  We  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  B.  W.  Car- 
roll, whose  publishing  house  brought  them  out  in  book  form,  for  permission  to  use  them  here. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


ARMED  RESISTANCE  TO   THE  AUTHORITIES. 


THE  excited  feeling  among  the  Peace  Democrats,  of  which  Mr.  Vallandig- 
ham's  inflammatory  speech  at  Mount  Vernon  was  an  exponent,  continued 
for  some  months.  One  outbreak  that  threatened  for  a  little  time  to  prove 
serious  had  occurred  in  Noble  County,  before  his  arrest.  Two  occurred  after- 
ward; one,  that  in  Dayton,  growing  immediately  from  it;  the  other  arising  in 
Holmes  Ck)unty  out  of  resistance  to  the  enrollment  for  a  draft. 

None  of  these  were  so  serious  or  so  wide-spread  as  the  similar  movements 
about  the  same  time,  in  Indiana  on  the  West,  or  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  on  the  East;  but  they  nevertheless  rose  to  the  importance  of  organized 
and  armed  efforts  to  resist  the  authorities;  and  no  regard  for  the  fair  fame  of 
the  State  should  now  lead  to  their  concealment. 

It  was  near  the  middle  of  March,  18G3,  that  what  the  newspapers  of  tlie 
day  called  **the  speck  of  war  in  Noble  County  "made  its  appearance.  This 
county,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  State  near  the  Virginia  line,  is  rough, 
hilly,  and  sparsely  peopled — in  great  part  by  an  uneducated  community  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky  origin.  Peace  Democracy  was  the  general  political  faith 
at  that  time,  and  the  citizens  had  been  not  a  little  excited  by  seditious  teach- 
ings, by  their  hostility  to  a  draft,  and  by  the  indications  that  the  fortune  of  war 
was  going  steadily  against  the  Government. 

Mr.  Flamen  Ball,  then  the  United  States  District- Attorney  for  Southern 
Ohio,  came  into  possession  in  February,  of  a  letter  written  by  F.  W.  Brown,  a 
school-teacher  in  the  village  of  Hoskinsville,  Noble  County,  to  Wesley  McFar- 
ren,  a  private  soldier  of  company  G,  Seventy-Eighth  Ohio  Infantry,  denouncing 
the  Administration,  expressing  opposition  to  the  war,  and  urging  McFarren  to 
desert.  The  soldier  did  desert,  and  found  harbor  and  concealment  near  Hos- 
kinsville. 

A  Deputy  United  States  Marshal  and  a  corporal's  guard  from  the  One 
Hundred  and  Fifteenth  Ohio,  were  thereupon  dispatched  from  Cincinnnti  to 
arrest  the  deserter  and  the  instigator  of  desertion.  This  force  presently  re- 
turned with  the  report  that,  at  Hoskinsville,  they  had  found  the  men  they  sought 
under  the  protection  of  nearly  a  hundred  citizens,  armed  with  shot  guns,  rifles, 
and  muskets,  and  regularly  organized  and  officered.     The  Captain  pleasantly 
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proposed  to  the  Deputy  United  States  Marshal  and  sqaad,  that  they  surrender 
and  be  paroled  as  prisoners  of  the  Southern  Confederaey! 

On  the  16th  of  March  an  order  was  thereupon  issued  by  the  post  command- 
ant at  Cincinnati*  to  Captain  L.  T.  Hake,  to  report  with  companies  B  and  H, 
One  Hundred  and  Fifteenth  Ohio,  with  ten  days'  rations  and  forty  rounds  of 
ammunition,  to  United  States  Marshal  A.  C.  Sands,  to  serve  as  his  posse  in 
making  arrests  in  Noble  County.  On  the  evening  of  the  18th  they  reached 
Cambridge,  the  seat  of  justice  of  the  adjoining  county,  wliere  they  received  all 
possible  aid  and  information  from  the  inliabitants.  Leaving  the  railroad,  they 
now  marched  across  the  country  to  Hoskinsville.  On  the  way  word  was  re- 
ceived that  the  people  were  still  in  arms,  and  were  determined  to  continue  their 
resistance  to  the  officers.  But,  on  their  arrival  on  the  afternoon  of  the  20th, 
they  found  no  force  to  meet  them.  The  men  had  secreted  themselves  in  the 
woods,  and  only  a  few  frightened  women  and  children  were  to  be  found.  The 
business  of  searching  for  and  arresting  the  parties  concerned  in  the  previous 
resistance  to  the  Deputy  Marshal  was  then  begun,  on  the  strength  of  an  affida- 
vit, before  United  States  Commissioner  Halliday,  by  Moses  D.  Hardy,  giving 
names  of  some  of  them,  as  follows : 

^^  William  McCune,  James  McCune,  Joseph  McCune,  Mahlon  Belford,  Absalom  Willej,  Wil- 
liam Willey,  Curtis  Willey,  Wesley  Willey,  Asher  Willej,  Milton  Willey,  Edmund  G.  Brown, 
William  Campbell,  Henry  Campbell,  William  Pitcher,  Joshua  Pitcher,  Joseph  Pitcher,  Andrew 
Coyle,  John  Coyle,  Thomas  Racey,  John  Rapey,  Greorge  A.  Racey,  Peter  Racey,  William  Cain, 
Samuel  Cain,  Abel  Cain,  A.  G.  Stoneking,  Samuel  McFarren,  Richard  McFarren,  Joel  McFar- 
ren,  David  McFarren,  Lewis  Fisher,  Milvin  M.  Fisher,  James  McKee,  Benton  McKee,  William 
Archer,  James  Harkens,  George  Ziler,  Peter  Rodgers,  William  I>owe,  Andrew  Lowe,  Samuel 
Marquis,  Arthur  Marquis,  John  Marquis,  M.  Norwood,  Robert  Boggs,  Elisha  Fogle,  Abner 
Davis,  William  Davis,  Taylor  Burns,  John  Manifold,  George  Manifold,  Henry  Kngle,  Jonhua 
Hillyer,  Benton  Thorle,  Richard  Burlingame,  George  Willey,  H.  Jones,  Joseph  Jones,  Gordon 
Westcoll,  G.  £.  Gaddis,  William  Eugle,  Jacob  Trimble,  Charles  Brown,  Andrew  J.  Brown, 
William  Barnhouse.'' 

The  expedition  remained,  making  arrests  and  searching  for  the  guilty  par- 
ties through  the  20th,  21st,  and  22d.  It  then  marched  to  Sharon,  then  to  Cald- 
well, the  county  seat,  and  thence  to  Point  Pleasant — halting  for  the  night  and 
making  arrests  at  each  place.  Alter  thus  marching  over  nearly  the  entire  dis- 
trict in  which  the  disaffection  had  been  fomented,  the  command  returned  with 
its  prisoners  to  Cambridge,  where  they  were  welcomed  at  a  public  banquet. 
Messra.  F.  Clatworthy  and  E.  Henderson  acted  as  aids  to  the  Marshal  throughout. 

Subsequently  the  following  prisoners,  thus  arrested,  were  brought  before 
the  United  States  Court  in  Cincinnati,  Judges  Swayne  and  Leavilt  presiding: 

"Andrew  Coyle,  George  W^illey,  Henry  Engle,  Lewis  Fisher,  Charles  Brown,  Andrew  Brown, 
William  Bamhouse,  Gordon  Westcoll,  William  Kngle,  Jacob  Trimble,  Samuel  Marquis,  William 
McCune,  Joseph  McCune,  James  McCune,  Joshua  Hillyer,  Benton  Thorle,  Richard  Burlingame, 
Samuel  Cain,  John  Kacey,  William  Norwood,  Robert  Boggs,  Richard  McFarren,  Thomas  Racey, 
Gcorsre  A.  Racey,  William  Campbell,  Henry.  Campbell,  Harrison  Jones,  Joel  McFarren,  G  E, 
Guddls,  William  Lowe,  John  Willey,  James  McKee,  James  Harkens,  Mahlon  Belford,  S;imuel 
McFarren." 

*  Then  Liculenant-Colonel  Eastman. 
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These  were  arraigned  on  indictment  for  obstracting  process,  and  those  of 
them  named  below  plead  guilty,  and  were  fined  and  imprisoned: 

'^Samoel  McGrennin,  Benton  Thorle,  William  McCane,  John  Willej,  James  Harkins,  William 
Lowe,  Joel  McFarren,  Lewis  Fisher,  Mahloo  Belford.'' 

In  the  cases  of  Samuel  McFarren,  John  Wesley  McFarren,  Curtis  Willey, 
John  Bacey,  Alexander  McBride,  Benton  McKee,  Tertullus  W.  Brown,  Andrew 
Cojlo,  Peter  Racey,  and  James  McKee,  indictments  for  conspiracy  were  found ; 
and  Samuel  McFarren,  John  Racey,  and  Andrew  Coyle,  were  convicted,  sen- 
tenced, and  fined  ^ve  hundred  dollars  each.  T.  W.  Brown  made  his  escape,  as 
did  many  othera  implicated,  a  n amber  Qf  them  going  to  the  territories. 

The  Noble  County  Bepublican  (newspaper)  stated  that,  at  a  meeting  held 
by  the  men  engaged  in  the  pi*otection  of  the  deserter,  resolutions  had  been 
passed,  declaring,  1st,  that  they  were  in  favor  of  the  Union  as  it  was,  and  the 
Constitution  as  it  is;  2d,  that  they  would  oppose  all  arbitrary  arrests  on  the 
part  of  the  Grovernment;  3d,  opposition  to  the  enforcement  of  the  conscription 
act ;  4th,  recommending  the  raising  of  money,  by  contribution,  for  the  purchase 
of  arms  to  enable  them  successfully  to  resist  a  draft,  should  another  be  ordered ; 
5th,  the  assassination  of  an  obnoxious  person. 

How  these  brave  words  ended  has  been  told.  Quiet  was  restored  in  the 
county,  and  the  healthy  influence  of  the  punishments  inflicted  was  soon  mani- 
fest in  the  tone  of  the  community. 

In  speaking  of  Mr.  Yallandigham's  aiTcst,  we  have  already  mentioned  the 
disturbances  and  incendiarism  following  it,  which  led  to  the  proclamation  of 
martial  law  in  Montgomery  County. 

The  only  remaining  outbreak  of  importance  was  one  in  resistance  to  the 
enrollment  for  a  draft  in  Holmes  County,  on  the  south-western  verge  of  the 
Western  Reserve,  in  the  ibllowing  June. 

On  the  5th,  while  the  enrolling  officer,  Mr.  E.  W.  Robinson  of  Loudonville, 
was  proceeding  with  his  duty,  he  was  attacked  by  some  of  the  excited  populace. 
Some  stones  wore  thrown,  and  he  was  told  that  if  he  ever  returned  on  such 
work  his  life  would  be  in  danger.  He  reported  the  facts  to  Captain  J.  L.  Drake, 
Provost-Maitjhal  of  the  district,  who  promptly  arrested  four  of  the  ringleaders. 
The  alarm  however  spread  quickly,  and  before  he  had  conveyed  them  to  j)rison 
he  was  encountered  near  the  village  of  Napoleon,  by  a  force  reported  at  the 
time  to  number  sixty  or  seventy  men,  armed  with  rifles  and  revolvers.  They 
deninnded  the  immediate  release  of  the  pri8onex*s,  and  he  was  forced  to  comply. 
Then  they  proceeded  to  revile  him  as  a  secessionist  himself,  declared  that  he 
should  never  again  visit  their  township  in  his  official  capacity,  and  even  levelled 
their  guns  upon  him,  ordering  him  to  kneel  in  the  road  and  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance !  Finally,  however,  with  renewed  warnings  never  to  return,  they 
suffered  him  to  depart. 

These  occurrences  were  reported  to  Colonel  Parrott,  then  the  Provost-Mar- 
fihal  General  of  the  State,  and  to  Brigadier-General  Mason,  in  command  at 
Columbus.     Colonel  Wallace,  of  the  Fifteenth  Ohio,  was  ordered  to  the  scene 
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of  disturbance,  with  a  force  made  up  of  scraps  of  commands  found  at  Camp 
Chase — a  part  of  the  Third  Ohio,  the  Governor's  Guards,  Sharp-Shooters  from 
Camp  Dennison,  twenty  Squirrel  Hunters  from  Wooster,  and  a  section  of  Cap- 
tain Neil's  Battery — in  all  about  four  hundred  and  twenty  men.  It  was  re- 
ported that  they  would  find  the  malcontents  in  a  regular  fortified  <;amp,  with 
pickets,  in  trench  men  ts,  and  cannon. 

Governor  Tod,  anxious  that  bloodshed  should  be  avoided  if  possible,  prepared 
the  following  judicious  proclamation: 

"Columbus,  O.,  16th  June,  1863. 
"To  the  men  who  are  now  asaembled  in  Holmes  County  for  the  purpose  of  using  armed  force  in  resisting 

the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  Nati(mal  Oovemment: 

"  I  have  heard  with  pain  and  deep  mortification  of  your  unlawful  asflemblage,  and  as  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  to  which  jou  owe  allegiance,  and  as  the  friend  of  law  and  order,  as  well  as 
the  friend  of  yourselves  and  your  families,  I  call  upon  you  at  once  to  disperse  and  return  to  your 
quiet  homes.  This  order  must  be  immediately  complied  with,  or  the  consequences  to  yourselves 
will  be  destructive  in  the  extreme.  The  Government,  both  of  the  State  and  Nation,  must  and 
shall  be  maintained.  Do  not  indulge  the  belief  for  a  moment  that  there  is  not  a  power  at  hand 
to  compel  obedience  to  what  I  now  require  of  you.  Time  can  not  be  given  you  for  schemes  or 
machinations  of  any  kind  whatever.  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  give  you  this  timely  warning;  and 
having  done  my  duty,  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  do  yours. 

"DAVID  TOD,  Governor." 

This,  General  Mason  was  requested  to  have  sent  forward  under  a  flag  of 
truce,  before  firing  upon  any  party  he  might  meet.  If  the  party  should  then 
offer  to  disperse  ho  asked  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  do  so.  If  they  re- 
fused, he  continued,  with  the  indiscreet  language  that  sometimes  got  the  better 
of  him,  ^^then  show  them  no  quarter  whatever y*^ 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th  Colonel  Wallace  landed  with  his  command  at 
Lake  Station,  on  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago  Railroad,  twelve  miles 
from  Nai)oleon,  where  the  malcontent  camp  was  said  to  be  located.  Marching 
in  that  direction,  he  came  upon  the  pickets  about  three  miles  south-east  of  the 
village,. and  drove  them  in.  Then,  throwing  out  skirmishei^s  to  the  front,  ho 
advanced.  A  number  of  men  stationed  behind  a  rude  stone  breastwork  de- 
livered a  single  volley  as  the  skirmishers  approached,  and  then  fled  to  the  woods. 
The  command  pursued,  taking  two  or  three  prisoners^  and  wounding  two.f  No 
organized  force,  however,  was  encountered  after  the  first  volley  from  behind  the 
stone  breastwork.  Squads  of  men  scouted  through  the  hills,  under  the  guidance 
of  Union  men  of  the  neighborhood,  and  brought  in  six  prisoners  before  evening. 

Meantime  leading  Peace  Democrats  were  striving  to  have  all  thought  of 
resistance  abandoned;  and  one  of  the  rescued  prisoners, J  visiting  the  neighbor- 
ing village  of  Williamsburg  that  night  to  ask  re-enforcements,  met  with  a  very 
cold  reception.  Finally  a  committee  of  both  parties  was  appointed  to  visit  the 
camp  and  endeavor  to  adjust  the  difficulty.  Hon.  D.  P.  Leadbetter,  ex-sheriff" 
John  French,  Llewellyn  Allison,  and  Colonel  D.  French  represented  the  Demo- 
crats, and  Robert  Long  and  Colonel  Baker  the  Unionists. 

•  Ex.  Doc.  18G3,  part  I,  p.  297. 

t George  Butler  and Brown,  both  shot  through  the  tliigh.  t  Wm.  Greiner. 
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On  the  mtfrning  of  the  18th  they  waited  upon  Colonel  Wallace,  and  finally 
agreed  to  visit  the  insurgents  and  try  to  secure  the  surrender  of  the  prisoners. 
The  Democratic  members  spent  the  day  in  visits  to  different  squads  of  those  in 
arms;  and  by  evening  returned  with  the  promise  that,  the  next  day,  such  men 
as  were  wanted  would  be  delivered.  Next  morning  Mr.  Leadbetter  and  Colonel 
French  appeared  with  the  four  rescued  prisonersf  William  Greiner,  Jacob  Stuber, 
Simeon  Snow,  and  Peter  Stuber.  They  promised  to  deliver  the  ringleaders  in 
the  i-escue,  Lorenzo  Blanchard,  Peter  Kaufman,  James  Still,  William  H.  Dyal, 
Emanuel  Bach,  Godfrey  Steiner,  and  Henderson,  and  with  this  under- 
standing Colonel  Wallace  returned  with  his  command  to  Columbus. 

It  was  reported  in  the  newspapers  at  the  time,  and  generally  believed,  that 
over  a  thousand  men  had  been  in  the  insurgent  camp  the  previous  Sunday, 
either  as  combatants  or  as  auditors  to  the  inflammatory  speeches  that  were  then 
made.  A  considerable  store  of  cooked  provisions  was  found  in  houses  in  the 
neighborhood.  They  had  four  little  howitzers;  and,  on  Colonel  French's  admis- 
sion, there  were  nine  hundred  men  fullv  armed. 

With  the  subsidence  of  this  difficulty,  the  violent  passions  that  had  been 
engendered  were  turned  into  a  new  channel.  The  great  Yallandigham  and 
Brough  political  campaign  absorbed  the  energies  of  all;  and  its  result  was  such 
as  to  end  all  efforts  at  resistance  to  the  authorities. 

Vol.  I.— 9. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  GUARD. 


WE  have  seen  that  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Governor  Chaae 
had  sought  to  revive  the  despised  militia  system  of  Ohio;  that  the 
few  militia  companies  thus  kept  up  were  seized  upon,  when  the 
guns  of  Sumter  rang  across  the  Land,  for  organizing  the  first  regiments  hnrribd 
to  the  field  ;  that  thenceforward,  in  the  stern  presence  of  a  war  that  called  for 
volunteers  by  the  hundred  thousand,  militia  and  musters  fell  into  utter  neglect. 
But  the  alarm  along  the  border  in  the  fall  of  1862,  and  particularly  the  siege  of 
Cincinnati,  served  to  illustrate  the  mistake  thus  made.  The  State,  while  crowd- 
ing brigades  of  her  sons  to  the  front  armed  and  equipped  for  battle,  was  bare 
and  defenseless  at  home.  A  handful  of  bold  riders  could  throw  a  great  city  into 
a  panic;  a  regiment  or  two  could  convulse  the  State,  ring  alarm  bells  through- 
out her  limits,  and  summon  the  crude,  unorganized  swarms  of  Squirrel  Hunters 
to  ready  but  unsatisfactory  service  in  her  defense. 

The  lesson  was  not  lost  upon  the  people;  and  their  representatives  in  the 
State  Legislature — assembling  a  few  months  later  in  adjourned  session — were 
made  to  understand  that  a  satisfactory  organizt^tion  of  the  militia  of  the  State, 
and  the  complete  arming  and  equipment  of  a  sufficient  number  of  them  for  im- 
mediate service  in  such  sudden  emergencies,  were  popular  demands. 

Governor  Tod  fully  appreciated  the  general  feeling,  as  well  as  the  palpable 
neccHsity  which  suggested  it.  In  his  message  to  the  Legislature,  at  the  opening 
of  the  session  of  1863,  he  said : 

"The  necesfiitj  of  a  thorough  organization  of  the  militia  of  the  State,  mu8t  now  be  apparent 
to  all,  and  your  attention  is  earnestly  invited  to  the  subject.  A  plan,  emhracin«i:  my  views  and 
opinions  on  this  important  subject,  will  be  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  military  goid- 
mittee  of  the  House  in  a  few  days.  I  have  given  the  matter  much  consideration,  and  hope  that 
my  labors  may  prove  of  service  to  the  committee.'' 

Throughout  the  session  the  committees  continued  to  labor  upon  the  subject. 
At  last,  afler  considerable  partisan  opposition,  and  only  in  the  last  hours  of  the 
session,  a  bill  was  passed  **to  organize  and  discipline  the  militia  of  Ohio."  It 
was  the  basis  of  the  organization  that  afterward  enabled  Governor  Brough,  at 
scarcely  two  days'  notice,  to  throw  to  the  front  at  the  critical  hour  of  the  East- 
ern campaign,  the  magnificent  re-enforcement  of  forty  thousand  Ohio  National 
Guards. 
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The  bill  kept  in  view  thi-oughoat  two  objects :  First,  ft  was  to  secure  the 
enrollment,  organization,  and,  as  far  as  might  be,  the  drill  of  the  entire  military 
strength  of  the  State,  including  every  able-bodied  man  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  forty-five;  and,  second,  it  was  to  provide  for  a  force  of  volunteera 
raised  from  this  militia,  who  should  be  armed,  uniformed,  and  equipped,  and 
should  be  instantly  available  at  any  sudden  call  for  the  defense  of  the  State. 
These  distinct  classes  were  to  be  designated  respectively  the  Ohio  Militia  and 
the  Ohio  Volunteer  Militia. 

It  was  accordingly  provided  that  the  assessors  should  make  an  enrollment, 
and  return  the  same  to  the  county  auditor,  and  proper  penalties  were  imposed 
for  any  eiTorts  to  deceive  the  assessors  or  defeat  the  enrollment.  The  township 
trustees  were  to  hear  applications  for  exemption,  divide  their  localities  into 
company  districts,  and  order  elections  for  company  officers,  the  returns  of  which 
should  be  made  to  the  county  sheriffs.  The  sheriffs  should  then  organize  the 
companies  into  regiments  and  order  the  election  of  regimental  officers ;  and  the 
Governor  was  empowered  to  consolidate  these  regiments,  or  order  the  organisa- 
tion of  new  ones,  as  the  good  of  the  service  should  seem  to  require — while  regi- 
mental officers  could  do  the  same  as  to  companies.  Thus  the  **Ohio  Militia" 
was  to  be  made  up. 

The  "  Ohio  Volunteer  Militia"  was  to  be  composed  of  such  companies  or 
batteries  as  the  Governor  should  choose  to  accept ;  it  was  to  be  fully  armed  and 
equipped,  and  its  members  were  to  provide  themselves  with  United  States  regu- 
lation uniforms;  it  was  to  muster  on  the  last  Saturday  of  each  September,  at 
the  same  time  with  the  militia,  and  was,  beside,  to  have  not  less  than  two  addi- 
tional musters  each  year;  it  was  to  be  subject  to  the  first  call  in  case  of  invasion 
or  of  riot;  it  was  to  unite  with  the  officers  of  the  militia  in  the  last  two  of  the 
eight  days'  encampment  for  "officers'  muster'*  for  which  the  act  provided.  The 
volunteer  companies  were  to  draw  two  hundred  dolhirs  per  year  from  the  State 
military  fund  (batteries  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  every  two  guns), 
for  the  care  of  arms  and  incidental  expenses;  their  members  were  to  be  held 
for  five  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  were  to  be  exempt  from  further 
military  duty  of  any  kind  in  time  of  peace. 

The  bill  was  long  and  complicated ;  it  was  incumbered  with  much  machin- 
erj'  for  Courts  of  Inquiry,  fines,  elections  of  company,  regimental,  and  even  bri- 
gade commanders,  transportation  to  officers'  musters,  payment  of  encampment 
expenses,  and  all  manner  of  minutise;  but  the  above  were  its  essential  features. 

In  organizing  the  militia  under  this  law  Governor  Tod  derived  invaluable 
aid  from  his  Adjutant-General.  This  officer*  had  been  a  devoted  militia-man  in 
the  old  peaceful  times.  His  little  field-service  had  not  been  brilliant,  and,  indeed, 
was  then  resting  under  weighty,  though  unjust,  censure.  But  he  was  earnest, 
laborious,  possessed  of  considerable  system,  familiar  with  the  wants  of  the  mili- 
tia service,  and  capable  of  infinite  attention  to  small  things — peculiarly  quali- 
fie<l,  in  fact,  for  the  onerous  task  to  which  he  was  now  called. 

*  General  Charles  W.  Hill. 
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He  at  once  undertook  the  enforcement  of  the  new  law.  At  the  oatset  it 
was  found  to  be  80  cumbrous  that  the  newspapers  would  not  print  it;  and  so 
complicated  that,  even  after  it  was  circulated  in  pamphlet  form,  those  who  had 
most  interest  in  it  could  scarcely  understand  its  provisions.  At  last  the  Adju- 
tant-General had  resort  to  public  meetings.  lie  itinerated  in  the  interest  of  the 
militia  system  through  the  Stat^,  held  meetings  and  made  speeches  at  Marietta, 
Dayton,  Cleveland,  Wooster,  Mansfield,  Norwalk,  Elyria,  Newark,  Zane^ville, 
Lebanon,  Cincinnati,  Portsmouth,  Ironton,  Gallipolis,  Pomeroy,  London,  Dela- 
ware, Urbana,  Piqua,  and  Toledo.  The  Quartermaster-General  assisted  him  at 
some  of  these  places,  and  made  speeches  alone  at  some  others.  Finally  addi- 
tional meetings  were  held  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  July,  1863,  in  Cincinnati.  There 
was  trouble  in  procuring  arms,  and  some  slowness  among  the  people  in  aiding 
to  get  the  system  into  operation,  but  by  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  July  the 
returns  of  company  elections  were  beginning  to  come  in. 

Then  came  the  Morgan  raid,  suspending  all  work  of  this  kind,  and  plung- 
ing the  Stiite  once  more  into  the  spasmodic  effort  of  unorganized  masses  to  op- 
pose on  the  instant  an  organized  and  swiftly-moving  foe. 

The  exhaustion  which  followed,  and  the  necessary  attention  to  ordinary 
business  which  had  been  neglected  during  the  invasion,  wrought  still  further 
delay.  Then  scarcely  any  arms  could  bo  secured  for  cavalry  or  artillery.  Uni- 
forms were,  however,  obtained  at  less  than  Government  rates,*  and  the  organ- 
izing companies  took  prompt  advantage  of  this  excellent  arrangement. 

To  the  encampments  and  officers'  musters  the  Adjutant-General  was  par- 
ticularly attentive.  He  succeeded  in  getting  grounds,  fuel,  water,  and  the  like 
necessaries  free  of  exi)en8e  to  the  State,  by  convincing  the  towns  at  which  en- 
campments were  to  be  held  of  the  business  advantages  that  would  thus  accrue. 
He  had  competent  and  experienced  officers  assigned  to  each,  and  at  three  he 
himself  assumed  personal  command.  The  militia  officers  and  the  volunteer 
companies  were  kept  at  drill  during  the  time  prescribed  by  law,  and  the  organ- 
ization was  thus  given  shape  and  cohesion. 

As  the  result  of  these  labors,  he  was  able  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  report 
an  organized  militia  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousand  ^va  hundred  and 
seventy -two  men,  and  a  volunteer  militia,  equipped  and  available  for  duty  at 
any  hour's  call,  fort^'-threo  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty  strong.f 

Governor  Tod  justly  reported  in  liis  last  message  that  the  services  of  the 
Adjutant-General  in  this  work  could  not  be  too  highly  commended.  We  shall 
have  occasion  to  see  how,  within  a  few  months,  it  was  to  prove  a  thing  of  Na- 
tional significance;  and  we  can  not  better  conclude  this  too  brief  account  of  a 
great  task  well  accomplished,  than  in  the  words  of  pregnant  advice  which  Gen- 

•  Fatigue  8uit,  cap,  lined  hlou«e,  and  trow»erR,  at  Beven  dollars  and  twenly-one  cents ;  and 
iiill-dress  suit,  with  hat  trimmed,  at  twelve  dollars  and  seventy-two  cents. 

tOf  these,  thirty-one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-three  were  uniformed  before  the  Ist 
of  NoyemWr,  1803,  and  thirty-two  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-tive  had  been  in  attendance 
at  the  fall  encampments.  They  bad  voluntarily  expended,  for  uniforms  and  other  articles  of 
outfit,  up  to  that  time,  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand  two  hundred  and  four  doliara  and 
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eral  Hill  gave,  in  turning  over  the  subject  to  his  successor.    They  were  to  have 
a  wider  application  than  he  then  imagined  : 

**  Keeping  in  mind  the  probabilities,  or  even  possibilities,  of  having  to  call  the  troops  for 
service  before  midsummer,  it  is  recommended  that  all  of  the  preparations  be  made  early,  and 
that  the  encampments  commence  in  time  to  be  completed  by  the  first  week  in  July.  Every  or- 
ganization will  thus  be  brought  into  good  working  order,  and  ready  for  efficient  service.  If  the 
State  is  menaced,  or  a  raid  or  invasion  comes,  its  ability  to  put  any  requisite  number  of  effective 
troops  in  the  rig^t  positions  at  once,  will  be  a  mere  question  of  railroad  transportation,  and  if 
the  year  brings  no  such  occasion  for  service,  there  will  be  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the 
State  is  ready.*' 

eighty-two  cents.    The  Adjutant-General  does  not  report  the  distribution  of  these  volunteers 
among  the  several  counties,  but  he  gives  the  following  enrollment  of  the  militia  in  each  county: 


COUNTIES. 


Adams 

Allen 

Ashland 

Ashtabula... 

Athena 

Auglaize.... 
Belmont  .... 

Brown 

Butler ^. 

Carroll  ...... 

Champaign 

Clark 

Clermont   .. 

Clinton 

Columbiana 
Coshocton... 
Crawford  ... 
Covahogn... 

Darke 

Defiance 

Delaware ... 

?:rie 

Fairfield  .... 

Fayette 

Franklin  ... 

Fulton 

Gallia 

Geaugti 

Greene 

Guernsey.... 
Ilamiltcm... 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Ifarrison  .... 

Henry 

Highland... 

H<x.*kin^ 

Holmes 

Huron 

Jackson  

Jefferson..... 

Knox 

Lake 

I^wrence... 
Licking 


Number 

of 

Enrollmeat. 


3,336 
3,856 
3,049 
4,231 
2,574 
2,644 
4,095 
3,861 
6,993 
2,126 
3,769 
4,102 
4,416 
2,991 
4,605 
3,100 
3,122 

11,188 
4,552 
1,802 
2,929 
3,556 
4,432 
2,426 
6,904 
2,563 
2,949 
2,205 
3,728 
2,982 

41,960 
3,098 
2,974 
3,092 
1,472 
3,687 
2,584 
2.549 
5,038 
2,453 
3,905 
3,.381 
2,373 
2,965 
5,009 


COUNTIES. 


Logan  

liOrain 

Lucas 

MadiAon 

Mahoning .... 

Marion 

Medina 

Meigs. 

Mercer 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery 
Morgan ....... 

Morrow 

Muskingum  . 

Noble 

Ottiiwav 


Paulding. 


Perry 
Pickaway  .... 

Pike 

Portage 

Preble 

Putnam 

Hiehland.... 

Ross 

Sandusky .... 

Scioto 

Seneca 

Shelby 

Stark.. 

Summit  

Trumbull.... 
Tuscarawas . 

Union 

Van  Wert... 

Vinton 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Williams.... 

Wood 

Wyandot.... 


Nunibor 

of 

Enrollm't. 


Total 


3,518 
4,015 
5,339. 
1,894 
3,574 
2,878 
2,917 
3,991 
1,730 
4,485 ' 
2,959 
7,43(T 
3,157 
2,891 
5,583 
2,830 
1,183 
788 
2,289 
3,561 
1,572 
3,778 . 
3,573 
1,751 
3,880 
4,620 
3,2i»6 
3,116, 
3,808 
2,711 
6,482 
3,648 
4,425 
4,042 
2,631 ' 
1,516 
1,723 
8.872 
4,829 
5,140 
2,659 
2,713 
2,841 


345,593 


sc 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


THE  MORGAN   RAID  THROUGH  OHIO. 


LITTLE  progress  had  been  made  in  the  organization  of  the  State  Militia, 
when,  in  July,  1863,  there  came  another  sadden  and  pressing  demand 
for  it. 

Bosecrans  lay  at  Stone  Eiver  menacing  Bragg  at .  Tullahoma.  Bamside 
was  at  Cincinnati  organizing  a  force  for  the  redemption  of  East  Tennessee, 
which  was  already  moved  well  down  toward  the  confines  of  that  land  of  stead- 
fast but  sore-tried  loyalty.  Bragg  felt  himself  unable  to  confront  Bosecrans; 
Buckner  had  in  East  Tennessee  an  inadequate  force  to  confront  Burnside.  But 
the  communications  of  both  Bosecrans  and  Burnside  ran  through  Kentucky, 
covered  mostly  by  the  troops  (numbering  perhaps  ten  thousand  in  all)  under 
General  Judah.  If  these  communications  could  be  threatened,  this  last  force 
would  at  least  be  kept  from  re-onforcing  Bosecrans  or  Burnside,  and  the  advance 
of  one  or  both  of  these  officers  might  be  delayed.  So  reasoned  Bragg,  as,  with 
anxious  forebodings,  he  looked  about  the  lowering  horizon  for  aid  in  his  ex- 
tremity. 

He  had  an  officer  who  carried  the  reasoning  to  a  bolder  conclusion.  If, 
after  a  raid  through  Kentucky,  which  should  endanger  the  communications  and 
fully  occupy  General  Judah,  he  could  cross  the  Border,  and  carry  terror  to  the 
peaceful  homes  of  Indiana  and  Ohio,  he  might  create  such  a  panic  as  should 
delay  the  new  troops  about  to  be  sent  to  Bosecrans,  and  derange  the  plans  of 
the  campaign.  There  was  no  adequate  force,  he  argued,  in  Indiana  or  Ohio  to 
oppose  him  ;  he  could  brush  aside  the  local  militia  like  house-flies,  and  outride 
any  cavalry  that  should  be  sent  in  pursuit;  while  in  his  career  he  would  in- 
evitably draw  the  whole  Union  force  in  Kentucky  after  him,  thus  diminishing 
the  pressure  upon  Bragg  and  delaying  the  attack  upon  East  Tennessee.  This 
was  John  Morgan's  plan. 

Bragg  did  not  approve  it.  He  ordered  Morgan  to  make  a  raid  into  Ken- 
tucky; gave  him  carte  blanche  to  go  wherever  ho  chose  in  that  State;  and  par- 
ticularly urged  upon  him  to  attempt  the  capture  of  Louisville;  but  forbade  the 
crossing  of  the  Ohio.  Then  he  turned  to  the  perils  with  which  Boseorana's 
masterly  strategy  was  environing  him. 

Morgan  prepared  at  once  to  execute  his  orders ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
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gave  confidential  information  to  Basil  W.  Duke,  his  next  in  command,  of  his 
intention  to  disregard  Bragg's  prohibition.  Ho  even  went  further.  Weeks 
before  his  movement  began  he  sent  men  to  examine  the  fords  of  the  upper 
Ohio — that  at  Buffington  Island  among  them — and  expressed  an  intention  to  re- 
cross  in  that  vicinity,  unless  Lee's  movements  in  Pennsylvania  should  make  it, 
advisable  to  continue  his  march  on  Northern  soil,  until  he  thus  joined  the  army 
of  Northern  Virginia.* 

Here  then  was  a  man  who  knew  precisely  what  he  wanted  to  do.  Ho 
arranged  a  plan,  far-reaching,  comprehensive,  and  perhaps  the  boldest  that  the 
cavalry  service  of  the  war  disclosed ;  and  before  the  immensely  superior  forces 
which  he  evaded  could  comprehend  what  he  was  about,  he  had  half  executed  it. 

On  the  2d  of  July  he  began  to  -cross  the  Cumberland  at  Burkesviile  and 
Turkey -Neck  Bend,  almost  in  the  face  of  Judah's  cavalry,  which,  lying  twelve 
miloB  away  at  Marrowbone,  trusted  to  the  swollen  river  as  sufficient  to  render 
the  crossing  impracticiibje.  The  mistake  was  fatal.  Before  Judah  moved  down 
to  resist,  two  regiments  and  portions  of  others  were  across.  With  these  Morgan 
attacked,  drove  the  cavalry  into  its  camp  at  Marrowbone,  and  was  then  checked 
by  the  aftillery.  But  his  crossing  was  thus  secured,  and  long  before  Judah 
could  get  his  forces  gathered  together  Morgan  was  half  way  to  Columbia.  He 
had  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty  men  all  told.  Before  him  lay  three 
States,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Ohio,  which  he  meant  to  traverse ;  one  filled  with 
hostile  troops,  the  others  with  a  hostile  and  swarming  population. 

*The  above  statement  difiera  widely  from  the  common  understanding  of  Morgan's  movement 
into  Indiana  and  Ohio  as  a  ]wt  desperate  resort,  never  originally  contemplated,  and  finally 
adopted  only  because  the  Union  cavalry  was  so  close  upon  him  that  he  could  do  nothing  else. 
Bat  to  one  who  remembers  what  Morgan  had  already  done  in  the  way  of  evading  pursuers,  and 
recalls  the  fact  that  when  he  reached  the  Ohio,  the  pursuing  cavalry  was  full  forty  miles  behind 
him,  this  will  seem  inherently  improbable.  Partly  for  this  reason,  partly  because  of  corrobo- 
rating circumstances,  and  partly  because  of  the  general  candor  and  seeming  trustworthiness  of 
his  account,  I  have  preferred  to  follow  the  statements  of  Basil  W.  Duke.  In  his  '^  History  of 
Morgan's  Cavalry"  (pp.  409,  410,  411),  he  gives  substantially  the  above  version  of  the  conference 
between  Bragg  and  Morgan,  and  of  the  latter's  avowed  determination  to  disobey  Bragg's  order 
against  crossing  the  Ohio;  and  (p.  429)  thus  scouts  the  theory  that  the  raid  north  of  the  river 
was  an  afterthought,  and  an  expedient  to  which  Morgan's  desperate  condition  drove  him: 

"It  has  been  frequently  surmised  in  the  North  that  Morgan  crossed  the  Ohio  River  to  escape 
from  Hobson.  Of  all  the  many  wild  and  utterly  absurd  ideas  which  have  prevailed  regarding 
the  late  war,  this  is  perhaps  the  most  preposterous.  .  .  .  Hobson  was  from  twenty-four  to 
thirty-six  hours  behind  us — he  was  at  any  rate  a  good  fifty  miles  in  our  rear,  and  could  learn  our 
track  only  by  following  it  closely.  General  Morgan,  if  anxious  to  escape  Hobson,  and  actuated 
by  no  other  motive,  would  have  turned  at  Bardstown  and  gone  out  of  Kentucky  through  the 
western  part  of  the  8tate,  where  he  would  have  encountered  no  hostile  force  that  he  could  not 
have  easily  repulsed.  It  was  not  too  late  to  pursue  the  same  general  route  when  we  were  at 
Gamettsville.  ...  To  rush  across  the  Ohio  River  as  a  means  of  escape  would  have  been  the 
choice  of  an  idiot.  .  .  .  That  military  men  in  the  North  should  have  entertained  this  opinion, 
proves  only  that  in  armies  so  vast  there  must  necessarily  be  many  men  of  very  small  capad^. 
General  Morgan  certainly  believed  that  he  could,  with  energy  and  care,  preserve  his  men  from 
capture  after  crossing  the  Ohio,  but  he  no  more  believed  that  it  would  be  safer,  after  having 
gained  the  northern  side  of  the  river,  than  he  believed  it  was  safer  in  Kentucky  than  sooth  of 
the  Cumberland." 
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The  next  day,  at  the  crossing  of  Green  River,  he  came  upon  Colonel  Moore 
with  a  Michigan  regiment,  whom  ho  vainly  summoned  to  surrender  and  vainly 
strove  to  dislodge.  The  fight  was  severe  for  the  litilo  time  it  lasted;  and  Mor- 
gan, who  hud  no  time  to  spare,  drew  off,  found  another  crossing,  and  pushed  on 
through  Campbollsville  to  Lebanon.  Hero  came  the  last  opportunity  to  stop 
him.  Three  regiments  held  the  position,  but  two  of  them  were  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  town.  Falling  upon  the  one  in  the  town  he  overwhelmed  it 
before  the  others  could  got  up,  left  them  hopelessly  in  his  rear,  and  double- 
quicked  his  prisoners  eight  miles  northward  to  Springfield  before  he  could  stop 
long  enough  to  parole  them.*  Then  turning  north-westward,  with  hi.s  foes  far 
behind  him,  he  marched  straight  for  Brandenburg,  on  the  Ohio  Hivor  some 
sixty  miles  below  Louisville.  A  couple  of  companies  were  sent  forward  to  cap- 
ture boats  for  the  crossing;  others  were  detached  to  cross  below  and  effect  a 
diversion ;  and  still  others  were  sent  toward  Crab  Orchard  to  distract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Union  commanders.  Ho  tapped  the  telegi*aph  wires,  thereby  finding 
that  he  was  expected  at  Louisville  and  that  the  force  there  was  too  strong  for 
him;  captured  a  train  from  Nashville  within  thirty  miles  of  Louisville;  picked 
up  squads  of  prisoners  here  and  there,  and  paroled  them.  By  ten  o*clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  8th  his  horsemen  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  They  had 
crossed  Kentucky  in  five  days. 

When  the  advance  companies,  sent  forward  to  secure  boats,  entered  Bran- 
denburg, they  took  care  to  make  as  little  confusion  as  possible.  Presently  the 
Henderson  and  Louisville  packet,  the  J.  J.  McCoombs,  came  steaming  up 
the  river,  and  landed  as  usual  at  the  wharfboat.  As  it  made  fast  its  lines, 
thirty  or  forty  of  **  Morgan's  men'*  quietly  walked  on  board  and  took  possession. 
Soon  aflerward  the  Alice  Dean,  a  fine  boat  running  in  the  Memphis  and  Cincin- 
nati trade,  came  around  the  bend.  As  she  gave  no  sign  of  landing,  they 
steamed  out  to  meet  her,  and  before  captain  or  crew  could  comprehend  the 
matter,  the  Alice  Dean  was  likewise  transferred  to  the  Confederate  service. 
When  Morgan  rode  into  town,  a  few  hours  later,  the  boiits  were  ready  for  his 
crossing. 

Indiana  had  just  driven  out  a  previous  invader — Captain  Hines,  of  Mor- 
gan's command,  who,  with  a  small  force,  had  crossed  over  '*to  stir  up  the  Cop- 
perheads," as  the  Eebol  accounts  pleasantly  express  it.  Finding  the  country 
too  hot  for  him,  he  had  retired,  after  doing  considerable  damage;  and  in  Bran- 
denburg he  was  now  awaiting  his  chief. 

Preparations  were  at  once  made  for  crossing  over.  But  the  men  crowding 
down  incautiously  to  the  river  bank,  revealed  their  presence  to  the  militia  on 
the  Indiana  side,  whom  Captain  Ilines's  recent  performance  had  made  unwont- 
edly  watchful.  They  at  once  opened  a  sharp  fusillade  across  the  stream  with 
musketry  and  with  an  old  cannon,  which  they  had  mounted  on  wagon  wheels. 
Morgan  speedily  silenced  this  fire  by  bringing  up  his  Parrolt  rifies;  then  hastily 
dismounted  two  of  his  regiments  and  sent  them  across.     The  militia  retreated^ 

*8onie  horrible  barbarities  to  one  or  two  of  these  prisoners  were  charged  against  him  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  day. 
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and  the  two  Rebel  regiments  pursued.  Just  then  a  little  tin-elad,  the  Spring- 
field, which  Commander  Leroy  Fitch  had  dispatched  from  New  Albany  on  the 
fii-st  news  of*  something  wrong  down  the  river,  came  steaming  toward  the  scene 
of  action.  ** Suddenly  checking  her  way,"  writes  the  Rebel  historian  of  the 
raid,*  '*8he  tossed  her  snub  noee  defiantly,  like  an  angry  beauty  of  the  coal- 
pits, sidled  a  little  toward  the  town,  and  commenced  to  scold.  A  bluish -white 
funnel-shaped  cloud  spouted  out  from  her  lefl-hand  bow,  and  a  shot  flew  at  the 
town,  and  then  changing  front  forward  she  snapped  a  shell  at  the  men  on  the 
other  side.  I  wish  I  were  sufficiently  master  of  nautical  phraseology  to  do 
justice  to  this  little  vixen's  style  of  fighting;  but  she  was  so  unlike  a  horse,  or 
even  a  piece  of  light  artillery,  that  I  can  not  venture  to  attempt  it."  He  adds 
that  the  Rebel  regiments  on  the  Indiana  side  found  shelter,  and  that  thus  the 
gunboat  fire  proved  wholly  without  eflect.  After  a>  little  Morgan  trained  his 
Parrotts  upon  her;  and  the  inequality  in  the  range  of  the  guns  was  such  that 
she  speedily  turned  up  the  river  again. 

The  situation  had  seemed  sufficiently  dangerous.  Two  regiments  were 
isolated  on  the  Indiana  side;  the  gunboat  was  between  theiy  and  their  main 
body;  while  every  hour  of  delay  brought  Ilobson  nearer  on  the  Kentucky  side, 
and  speeded  the  mustering  of  the  Indiana  TuiliHa.  But  the  moment  the  gunboat 
turned  up  the  river  ail  danger,  for  the  present,  was  past.  Morgan  rapidly 
crossed  the  rest  of  his  command,  burned  the  boats  behind  him,  scattered  the 
militia,  and  rode  out  into  Indiana.  There  was  yet  time  to  make  a  march  of  six 
miles  before  nightfall. 

The  task  now  before  Morgan  was  a  simple  one,  and  for  several  daj's  could 
not  be  other  than  an  easy  one.  Ilis  distinctly-formed  plan  was  to  march 
through  Southern  Indiana  and  Ohio,  avoiding  largo  towns  and  large  bodies  of 
militia,  spreading  alarm  through  the  country,  making  all  the  noise  he  could,  and 
disappearing  again  across  the  upper  fords  of  the  Ohio  before  the  organizations  of 
militia  could  get  such  shape  and  consistency  as  to  be  able  to  make  head  against 
him.  For  some  days  at  least  he  need  expect  no  adequate  resistance;  and  while 
the  bewilderment  as  to  his  purposes  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  direction  ho  was 
taking  should  paralyze  the  gathering  militia,  he  meant  to  place  many  a  long 
mile  between  them  and  his  hard-riders. 

Spreading,  therefore,  all  manner  of  reports  as  to  his  purposes,  and  assuring 
the  most  that  he  meant  to  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  the  State  and  lay  Indianapolis 
in  ashes,  he  turned  the  heads  of  his  horses  up  the  river  toward  Cincinnati, 
scattered  the  militia  with  the  charges  of  his  advance  brigade,  burnt  bridges 
and  cut  telegraph  wires  right  and  left,  marched  twenty-one  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four,  and  rarely  made  less  than  fifty  or  sixty  miles  a  day. 

His  movement  had  at  first  attra^'ted  little  attention.  The  North  was  used 
to  having  Kentucky  in  a  panic  about  invasion  from  John  Morgan,  and  had  come 
to  look  upon  it  mainly  as  a  suggestion  of  a  few  more  blooded  horses  from  the 
''Blue  Grass*'  that  were  to  be  speedily  impressed  into  the  Rebel  service.     Get- 

•  Duke's  History  Morgan's  Cavalry,  p.  433. 
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tysbarg  had  just  been  fought;   Yicksburg  had  just  fallen — what  were  John 
Morgan  and  his  horae-thieves?    Let  Kentucky  guard  her  own  stables  against  her   ' 
own  outlaws! 

Presently  he  came  nearer,  and  Louisville  fell  into  a  panic.  Martial  law 
was  proclaimed;  business  was  suspended;  every  preparation  for  defense  was 
hastened.  Still  few  thought  of  danger  beyond  the  river;  and  the  most,  remem- 
bering the  siege  of  Cincinnati,  were  disposed  to  regard  as  very  humorous  the 
ditching  and  the  drill  by  the  terrified  people  of  the  Kentucky  metropolis. 

Then  came  the  crossing.  The  Governor  of  Indiana  straightway  proclaimed 
martial  law,  and  called  out  the  Legion.  General  Burnside  was  full  of  wise  plans 
for  "bagging"  the  inv»ider,  of  which  the  newspapers  gave  mysterious  hints. 
Thoroughly  trustworthy  gentlemen  hastened  with  their  "reliable  reports"  of  the 
Bebel  strength.  They  had  stood  on  the  wharfboat  and  kept  tally  as  the  cav- 
alry crossed ;  and  there  was  not  a  man  less  than  five  thousand  of  them!  Others 
had  talked  with  them,  and  been  confidentially  assured  that  they  were  going  up  to 
Indianapolis  to  burn  the  State  House.  Others,  on  the  same  veracious  authority, 
were  assured  tha^they  were  heading  for  New  Albany  and  JefTersonville  to  burn 
Government  stores.  The  militia  everywhere  were  sure  that  it  was  their  duty 
to  gather  in  their  own  towns  and* keep  Morgan  off;  and,  in  the  main,  he  saved 
them  the  trouble  by  riding  around.  Hobson  came  lumbering  along  in  the  rear — 
riding  his  best,  but  finding  it  hard  to  keep  the  trail,  harder  to  procure  fresh 
horses,  since  of  these  Morgan  made  a  clean  sweep  as  he  went,  and  impotoible 
to  narrow  the  distance  between  them  to  less  than  twenty -four  hours. 

Still  the  true  purpose  of  the  movement  was  not  divined — its  very  audacity 
was  itB  protection.  General  Burnside  concluded  that  Hobson  was  pressing  the 
invadei*s  so  hard,  forsooth,  that  they  must  swim  their  horses  across  the  Ohio 
below  Madison,  to  escape,  and  his  dispositions  for  intercepting  them  proceeded 
upon  that  theory.  The  Louisville  packets  were  warned  not  to  leave  Cincinnati 
lest  Morgan  should  bring  them  to  with  his  artillery,  and  force  them  to  ferry 
him  back  into  Kentucky.  EfTortA  were  made  to  raise  regiments  to  aid  the 
Indianians — if  only  to  reciprocate  the  favor  they  had  shown  when  Cincinnati 
was  under  siege — but  the  people  were  tired  of  such  alarms,  and  could  not  be 
induced  to  believe  in  the  danger. 

By  Sunday,*  three  days  after  Morgan's  entry  upon  Northern  soil,  the  aathor- 
ities  had  advanced  their  theory  of  his  plans  to  corres])ond  with  the  newt  of  his 
movements.  They  now  thought  he  would  swim  the  Ohio  a  little  below  Cincin- 
nati, at  or  near  Aurora.  But  the  citizens  were  more  apprehensive.  They  began 
to  talk  about  "a  sadden  dash  into  the  city."  The  Mayor  requested  that  busi- 
ness be  suspended,  and  that  the  citizens  assemble  in  their  respective  wards  for 
defense.  Finally  General  Burnside  came  to  the  tame  view,  proclaimed  martial 
law,  and  ordered  the  suspension  of  business.  Navigation  was  practically  stopped, 
and  gunboats  scoured  the  river  banks  to  remove  all  scows  and  flatboata  which 
might  aid  Morgan  in  his  escape  to  the  Kentucky  shore. 

Later  in  the  evening  apprehensions  that,  ailer  all,  Morgan  might  not  be  so 

•  12th  Julj. 
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anzioaa  to'escape,  prevailed.  Governor  Tod  was  among  the  earliest  to  rocog- 
nhse  the  danger;  and  while  there  was  still  time  to  secure  insertion  in  the  news- 
papers of  Monday  morning,  he  telegraphed  to  the  press  a  proclamation  calling 
oot  the  militia : 

"Columbus,  July  12, 1863. 
"To  THE  Paxas  of  CnrcnrNATi: 

'*  Whereas^  This  State  is  in  imminent  danger  of  invasion  hy  an  armed  force,  now,  therefore, 
to  prevent  the  same,  I,  David  Tod,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  militia  force  thereof,  by  virtue  of  the  authorit/  vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
said  State,  do  hereby  call  into  active  service  that  portion  of  the  militia  force  which  has  been 
organised  into  companies  within  the  counties  of  Hamilton,  Butler,  Montgomery,  Clermont, 
Brown,  Clinton,  Warren,  Greene,  Fnyette,  Ross,  Monroe,  Washington,  Morgan,  Noble,  Athens, 
Meigs,  Scioto,  Jackson,  Adams,  Vinton,  Hocking,  Lawrence,  Pickaway,  Franklin,  Madison, 
Fairfield,  Clark,  Preble,  Pike,  Gallia,  Highland,  and  Perry.  I  do  hereby  further  order  all  such 
Ibroes  residing  within  the  counties  of  Hamilton,  Butler,  and  Clermont,  to  report  forthwith  to 
Major-General  A.  £.  Bumside,  at  his  head-quarters  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  who  is  hereby  au- 
thorised and  required  to  cause  said  forces  to  be  organised  into  battalions  or  regiments,  and  appoint 
all  necessary  officers  therefor.  And  it  is  further  ordered  that  all  such  forces  residing  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Montgomery,  Warren,  Clinton,  Fayette,  Ross,  Highland,  and  Boone,  report  forthwith  to 
Colonel  Nefi^  the  military  commander  at  Camp  Dennison,  who  is  hereby  authorised  to  organise  said 
forces  into  battalions  or  regiments,  and  appoint,  temporarily,  officers  therefor ;  and  it  is  further 
ordered,  that  of  all  such  forces  residing  in  the  counties  of  Franklin,  Madison,  Clark,  Greene, 
Pickawviy,  and  Fairfield,  reportjbrthwith  at  Camp  Chase,  to  Brigadier-General  John  6.  Mason, 
who  is  hereby  authorised  to  organise  said  forces  into  battalions  or  regiments,  and  appoint,  tem- 
porarily, officers  therefor;  it  is  further  ordered  that  all  of  such  forces  residing  in  the  counties  of 
Washington,  Monroe,  Noble,  Meigs,  Morgan,  Perry,  Hocking,  and  Athens,  report  forthwith  to 
Colonel  William  B.  Putnam  at  Camp  Marietta,  who  is  hereby  authorised  to  organise  said  forces 
into  battalions  or  regiments,  and  appoint,  temporarily,  officers  therefor. 

"DAVID  TOD,  Governor." 

It  was  high  time.  Not  even  yet  had  the  authorities  begun  to  comprehend 
the  tremendous  energy  with  which  Morgan  was  driving  straight  to  his  goal. 
While  the  people  of  Cincinnati  were  reading  this  proclamation,  and  considering 
whether  or  not  they  should  put  up  the  shutters  on  their  store-windows,*  Morgan 
was  starting  out  in  the  gray  dawn  from  Summansville,  for  the  suburbs  of  Cin- 
cinnati. Long  before  the  rural  population  within  fifty  miles  of  the  city  had 
read  the  proclamation  calling  them  to  arms  he  was  at  Harrison.f 

"Here,"  pleasantly  explains  his  historian,!  "General  Morgan  began  to 
maneuver  for  the  benefit  of  the  commanding  officer  at  Cincinnati.  He  took  it 
for  granted  that  there  was  a  strong  force  of  regular  troops  in  Cincinnati.  Burn- 
side  had  them  not  far  off,  and  General  Morgan  supposed  that  they  would  of 
course  be  brought  there.  If  we  could  get  past  Cincinnati  safely  the  danger  of 
tlie  expedition,  he  thought,  would  be  more  than  half  over.  Here  he  expected 
to  bo  confronted  by  the  concentrated  forces  of  Judah  and  Eurnside,  and  he  an- 
ticipated great  difficulty  in  eluding  or  cutting  his  way  through  them.  Once 
safely  through  this  peril,  his  escape  would  be  certain,  unless  the  river  remained 

*Manjr  business  men  wholly  disobeyed  the  orders,  and  kept  their  stores  or  shops  open 
through  the  day. 

t  He  reached  Harrison  at  one  P.  M.  on  this  same  Monday,  13th  July. 
X  Duke's  History  ^-Morgan's  Cavalry,"  pp.  439,  440. 
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80  hl^h  that  the  transports  could  carry  troops  to  intercept  liim  at  the  upper 
crossings." — Unless,  indeed  !  **  .  .  .  His  object  therefore,  entertaining  theite 
views,  and  believing  that  the  groat  effort  to  capture  him  would  bo  made  as  ho 
crossed  the  Hamilton  and  Dayton  Railroad,  was  to  deceive  the  enemy  as  to  the 
exact  point  where  he  would  cross  this  road,  and  denude  that  point  as  much  as 
possible  of  troops.  He  sent  detachments  in  various  directions,  seeking  however 
to  create  the  impression  that  he  wasnnarching  to  Hamilton." 

This  was  wise  and  prudent  action  in  the  audacious  Rebel  commander;  but, 
well  as  he  generally  read  the  purposes  of  his  antagonists,  he  here  made  one  mis- 
take. He  supposed  that  he  was  to  be  confronted  by  military  men,  acting  on 
military  principles. 

As  it  was,  he  deceived  everybody.  The  Hamilton  people  telegraphed  in 
great  alarm  that  Morgan  was  marching  on  their  town.  A  fire  was  seen  burning 
at  Venice,  and  straightway  the}'  threw  out  pickets  to  guard  the  main  roads  in 
that  direction  and  watch  for  Morgan's  coming.  Harrison  sent  in  word  of  the 
passage  of  the  Rebel  cavalry  through  that  place  at  one  o'clock,  and  of  the  belief 
that  they  were  going  to  Hamilton.  Wise  deput}-  sheriffs,  who  had  been  cap- 
tured by  Morgan  and  paroled,  hastened  to  tell  that  the  Rebel  chief  had  con- 
versed with  them  very  freely;  had  shown  no  hesitation  in  speaking  of  his  plans, 
and  had  assured  them   he  was  going  to  Hamilton.  *  All  this  was  retailed  at 

■ 

the  head-quarters,  on  the  street*,  in  the  newspaper  offices. 

That  night,  while  the  much-enduring  printers  were  putting  such  stories  in 
tj'pe,  John  Morgan's  entire  command,  now  reduced  to  a  strength  of  bare  two 
thousand,*  was  marching  through  the  suburbs  of  this  cit}'  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  inhabitants,  within  reach  of  troops  enough  to  eat  them  up,  absolutely 
unopposed,  almost  without  meeting  a  solitary  picket,  or  receiving  a  hostile  shot! 

"In  this  night-march  around  Cincinnati,"  writes  again  the  historian  of 
Morgan's  cavalry ,f  "we  met  with  the  greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  the  column 
together.  The  guides  were  all  in  front  with  General  Morgan,  who  rode  at  the 
head  of  the  second  brigade,  then  marching  in  advance.  This  brigade  ha<l,  con- 
sequently, no  trouble.  But  the  first  brigade  was  embarrassed  bej'ond  measure. 
Cluke's  regiment  was  marching  in  the  rear  of  the  second,  and  if  it  had  kept 
closed  up  we  would  have  had  no  trouble,  for  the  entire  column  would  have  been 
directed  by  the  guides.  But  this  regiment,  although  composed  of  superb  ma- 
terial and  unsurpassed  in  fighting  qualities,  had  from  the  period  of  its  organiza- 
tion, been  under  lax  and  careless  discipline,  and  the  effect  of  it  was  now  observ- 
able. The  rear  companies  straggled,  halted,  delayed  the  first  brigade — for  it 
was  impossible  to  ascertain  immediately  whether  the  halt  was  that  of  the  briga^le 
in  advance  or  only  of  these  stragglers — and  when  forced  to  move  on  thej'  wouhl 
go  off  at  a  gallop.  A  great  gap  would  be  thus  opened  between  the  rear  of  our 
brigade  and  the  advance  of  the  other;  and  we,  who  were  behind,  were  force<l 
to  grope  our  way  as  we  best  could.     When  we  would  come  to  one  of  the  many 

*Duke  says  less  than  two  thounand;  and  from  what  we  now  know  of  the  extent  to  which 
straggling  and  doHertion  had  gone  in  their  ranks,  this  seems  probable. 
tlbid,p.  443. 
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jonctionB  of  roads  which  occur  in  the  suburbs  of  a  largo  city,  we  would  be  com- 
pelled to  consult  all  sorts  of  indications  in  order  to  hit  upon  the  right  road. 
The  night  was  intensely  dark,  and  we  would  set  on  fire  large  bundles  of  paper 
or  splinters  of  wood  to  afford  a  light.  The  horses'  tracks  on  roads  so  much 
traveled  would  give  us  no  clue  to  the  route  which  the  other  brigade  hud  taken 
at  such  points;  but  wo  could  trace  it  b}' noticing  the  direction  in  which  the  dust 
*  settled  *  or  floated.  .  .  .  We  could  also  trace  the  column  by  the  slaver 
dropped  from  the  hoi*ses*  mouths.  It  w^as  a  terrible,  trj  ing  march.  Strong 
men  fell  out  of  their  saddles,  and  at  every  halt  the  officers  were  comi>elled  to 
move  continuall}'  about  in  tlieir  respective  •companies,  and  pull  and  haul  the 
men,  who  would  drop  asleep  in  the  road — it  was  the  only  way  to  keep  them 
awake.  Quite  a  number  crept  off  into  the  fields  and  slept  until  they  were 
awakened  by  the  enemy.  ...  At  length  day  appeared,  just  as  we  reached 
the  last  point  where  we  had  to  anticipate  danger.  We  had  passed  through 
Glcndale  and  across  all  of  the  princi2)al  suburban  roads,  and  were  near  the 
Little  Miami  Kaih'oad.  Those  who  have  marched  much  at  night  will  remember 
that  the  fresh  air  of  morning  almost  invariably  has  a  cheering  effect  upon  the 
tired  and  drowsy,  and  awakens  and  invigorates  them.  It  had  this  effect  upon 
our  men  on  this  occasion,  and  relieved  us  also  from  the  necessity  of  groping  our 
way.  We  crossed  the  railroad  without  opposition,  and  halted  to  feed  the  horses 
in  sight  of  Camp  Dennison.  After  a  short  rest  here  and  a  picket  skirmish,  we 
resumed  our  march,  burning  in  this  neighborhood  a  park  of  Government  wagons. 
That  evening  at  four  o'clock  we  were  at  Williamsburg,  twenty-eight  miles  east 
of  Cincinnati,  having  marched,  since  leaving  Summansville  in  Indiana,  in  a 
period  of  about  thirty -five  hours,  more  than  ninety'  miles — the  greatest  march 
that  even  Morgan  had  ever  made.  Feeling  comparatively  safe  here  he  per- 
mitted the  division  to  go  into  camp  and  remain  during  the  night." 

From  this  picture,  by  a  participant  of  the  march  of  two  thousand  Rebel  cav- 
alry unopposed  through  the  suburbs  of  Cincinnati,  we  turn  to  the  heart  of  the 
city.  Thi*ough  the  day  there  had  been  a  little  excitement  and  some  drilling. 
Part  of  the  business  houses  were  closed,  but  the  attendance  at  the  ward  meet- 
ings was  very  meager.  General  Cox,  under  directions  from  General  Burnside, 
had  divided  the  city  and  county  into  militia  districts,  assigned  commanders  to 
each,  and  ordered  the  completion  of  the  organizations.*     The  district  command- 

*  The  following  are  the  orders  in  question  : 

"Head-Quarters,  District  of  Ohio,  ^ 
"  Cincinnati,  July  13,  1863.     / 
**  Special  Orders  No.  — , 

**  I.  For  the  more  perfect  organization  of  militia  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  the  city  is  divided 
into  four  districts,  as  follows:  First  District,  consisting  of  the  First,  Third,  Fourth,  and  Seven- 
te<»nth  Wards,  under  command  of  Brigadier-General  S.  D.  Sturgis,  head-quarters,  Broudway 
Hotel.  Second  District,  consisting  of  Second,  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Fourteenth  Wards,  under  com- 
mand of  Major  Malcom  McDowell,  head-quarters,  Burnet  House.  Third  District,  consisting  of 
Seventh,  Ninth,  Tenth,  and  Eleventh  Wards,  under  command  of  Brigadier-General  Jacob  Am- 
men,  head-qnarters,  Ophan  Asylum.  Fourth  District,  consisting  of  the  Eighth,  Twelfth,  Fif- 
teenth, and  Sixteentli  Wards,  under  command  of  Colonel  Granville  Moody,  head-quariers,  Fin- 
ley  Methodist  P^piscopal  Chapel,  on  Clinton,  near  Cutter  Street. 
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ants  had  ordered  the  militia  to— "parade  to-morrow."*  By  "to-morrow,"  as 
wo  have  seen,  John  Morgan,  after  riding  through  the  suburbs,  was  twenty-eight 
miles  away  1 

Toward  midnight  glimmerings  of  how  it  was  being  overreached  began  to 
dawn  upon  the  official  mind,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  latest  bulletins  from  head- 
quarters, which  the  newspapers  wore  permitted  to  publish.  While  the  printers 
were  busy  with  them,  Morgan  was  murchiug  his  straggling,  exhausted,  scat- 
tered column  through  the  suburbs ;  about  the  time  city  readers  were  glancing 
over  them,  he  was  feeding  his  horses  and  driving  off  the  pickets  at  Camp 
Dennison : 

"11.30  P.  M.  A  courier  arrived  last  evening  at  General  Barnside's  head -quarters,  having 
left  Cheviot  at  half  past  eight  P.  M.,  with  information  for  the  General.  Cheviot  is  only  seven 
miles  from  the  city.    He  states  that  about  five  hundred  of  Morgan's  men  had  crossed  the  river 

**  II.  The  militia  of  Covington  will  report  to  Colonel  Lucjr,  commandant  of  that  posL  Those 
of  Newport'  will  report  to  Colonel  Mundy. 

''  III.  The  independent  volunteer  companies  will  report  to  Colonel  Stanley  Matthews,  head- 
quartern  at  Walnut  Street  House. 

**  IV.  The  officers  of  the  militia  companies  are  ordered  to  parade  their  oompanies  forthwith, 
and  to  report  to  the  commandants  of  their  districts,  severally  named  above.  In  districts  where 
officers  have  not  been  elected,  they  will  be  temporarily  appointed  by  the  commandants  of  the 
districts. 

"  V.  After  the  militia  have  been  paraded,  and  their  company  organisation  so  completed  that 
they  can  be  rapidly  and  systematically  called  into  service,  details  will  be  made  of  such  compa- 
nies, etc,  as  may  be  needed  for  immediate  use,  and  the  remainder  will  be  allowed  to  go  to  their 
homes,  subject  to  future  calls.  It  is,  therefore,  of  advantage  to  the  citizens  that  the  primary  or- 
ganization be  completed  with  the  greatest  speed. 

"By  command  of  Brigadier-General  J.  D.  Cox. 

"  G.  M.  BASCOM,  Assistant  Adjutant-General." 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Military  Comm^tee  they  were  requested  to  district  the  county,  as 
had  been  done  for  the  city,  and  to  appoint  commanders,  and  the  following  was  the  result  : 

"  IIead-Quartkbs,  District  op  Ohio,'i 

"  Ciaumnati,  July  13,  1863.     j 
''General  Orders  No.  — . 

'*  Hamilton  County,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city,  will  be  divided  into  Military  Districts  as 
follows,  and  commandants  of  militia  companies  will  report  to  the  following-named  officers: 

"  1st,  Millcreek  Township,  report  to  General  J.  U.  Bates,  city. 

*'  2d.  Anderson,  Columbia,  and  Spencer  Townships,  report  to  James  Peal,  Pleasant  Ridge. 

"3<1.  Sycamore  and  SymmCii  Townships,  report  to  C.  Constable,  Montgomery. 

"  4th.  Springfield  and Townships,  report  to  Henry  Gulick,  Bevis  P.  O. 

"5th.  Crosby,  Harrison,  Mianii,  and  Whitewater  Townships,  report  to  W.  F.  Converse, 
Harrison. 

"  6th.  Delhi,  Storrs,  and  Green  Townships,  report  to  Msjor  Peter  Zinn,  DelhL 

"  The  above-named  officers  will  immediately  assume  command  and  establish  their  head- 
quarters. 

"  By  order  of  Brigadier-General  Cox. 

"J.  NEWTON  McFXROY, 

"  IJeutenant-Colonel  and  Acting  Assistant  Inspector-Oenenil,  District  of  Ohio." 

*"The  Enrolled  Ohio  State  regular  militia  of  the  First  District  of  the  City  of  Cincinnati 
will  parade  to-morrow,  July  14,  1863,  at  eight  o'clock  A.  M.,  in  their  respective  sub-districUi. 
All  who  fail  to  comply  with  the  above  will  be  considered  as  deserters,  and  treated  accordingly." 
From  order  of  General  Sturgis,  commandant  of  First  DlstrioU 
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Bt  Miamitown,  and  attacked  our  pickets,  killing  or  capturing  one  of  them.  Morgan's  main  force, 
■aid  to  be  tbree  thousand  strong,  was  then  crossing  the  river.  A  portion  of  the  Rebel  force  had 
been  up  to  New  Haven,  and  another  had  gone  to  New  Baltimore  and  partiallv  destroyed  b6th 
of  those  places.  The  light  of  the  burning  towns  was  seen  by  our  men.  When  the  courier  left^ 
Morgan  was  moving  up,  it  was  reported,  to  attack  our  advance. 

"  1  A.  M.  A  courier  has  just  arrived  at  head-quarters  from  Colerain,  with  dispatches  for 
Ckneral  Burnside.  He  reports  that  the  enemjr,  supposed  to  be  two  thousand  five  hundred  strong, 
with  six  pieces  of  artillery,  crossed  the  Colerain  Pike  at  dark  at  Bevis,  going  toward  New  Bur- 
lington, or  to  Cincinnati  and  Hamilton  Pike,  in  direction  of  Springdale. 

"  1.30  A.  M.  A  dispatch  from  Jones's  Station  states  that  the  enemy  are  now  encamped  be- 
tween  Venice  and  New  Baltimore. 

"2  A.  M.  Another  dispatch  says  the  enemy  are  coming  in,  or  a  squad  of  them,  from  New 
Baltimore  toward  Glendale,  for  the  supposed  purpose  of  destroying  a  bridge  over  the  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  and  Dayton  Railroad  near  Glendale. 

"  2  A.  M.  A  dispatch  from  Hamilton  says  it  is  believed  that  the  main  portion  of  Morgan's 
force  is  moving  in  that  direction  going  east.  At  this  writing — quarter  past  two  A.  M. — it  is  the 
impression  that  Morgan's  main  force  is  going  east,  while  he  has  sent  squads  to  burn  bridges  on 
the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton  Railroad,  and  over  the  Miami  River,  but  he  may  turn  and 
oome  down  this  way  on  some  of  the  roads  leading  through  Walnut  Hills  or  Mount  Auburn."* 

The  next  day,  with  the  revelation  that  Morgan  was  gone,  began  the  gath- 
ering of  the  militia-t  Some  hurried  to  Camp  Chase,  to  be  there  held  for  the 
protection  of  the  Capital,  or  thence  thrown  toward  South-eastern  Ohio,  on  hig 
front.  Others  assembled  at  Camp  Dennison,  to  be  hurried  by  rail  after  him. 
All  over  the  Southern  part  of  the  State  was  a  hasty  mustering  and  crowding 
upon  extra  trains,  and  rush  to  the  points  of  danger.  Hobson,  who,  in  spite  of 
Morgan's  tremendous  marching,  was  now  only  a  few  hours  behind,  pressed  so 
hard  upon  his  trail  that  the  flying  band  had  little  time  for  the  burning  of  rail- 
road bridges,  or,  indeed,  for  aught  but  the  impressment  of  fresh  horses.  Judah, 
with  his  troops,  was  dispatched  by  boats  to  gain  the  front  of  the  galloping  col- 
umn and  head  it  off  from  the  river. 

Meantime  the  excitement  and  apprehension  in  all  the  towns  and  villages 
within  thirty  or  forty  miles  of  Morgan's  line  of  march  was  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  the  State.  Thrifty  farmers  drove  off  their  horses  and  cattle  to 
the  woods.  Thrifty  housewives  buried  their  silver  spoons.  At  least  one  terri- 
fied matron,  in  a  pleasant  inland  town  forty  miles  from  the  Eebel  route,  in  her 
husband's  absence,  resolved  to  protect  the  family  carriage-horse  at  all  hazards, 
and  knowing  no  safer  plan,  led  him  into  the  house  and  stabled  him  in  the  par- 
lor, locking  and  bolting  doors  and  windows,  whence  the  noise  of  his  dismal 
tramping  on  the  resounding  floor  sounded,  through  the  live-long  night,  like  dis- 
tant peals  of  artillery,  and  kept  half  the  citizens  awake  and  watching  for  Mor- 
gan's entrance. 

There  was,  indeed,  sufficient  cause  for  considering  property  insecure  any- 
where wifliin  reach  of  the  invaders.  Horses  and  food,  of  course,  they  took 
wherever  and  whenever  they  wanted  them;  our  own  raiding  parties  generally 

*  Squads  of  Morgan's  men  passed  from  LK)ckland,  through  Sharpshurg  and  Montgomery,  and 
even  so  close  to  the  city  as  Duck  Creek,  two  miles  from  the  corporation  line,  stealing  all  the  fine 
horses  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon. 

t  Preble  County,  in  the  front  here,  as  at  the  siege  of  Cincinnati,  had  sent  down  a  company 
or  two  the  night  before. 
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did  the  same.  But  the  mania  for  plunder  which  befel  this  command  and  made 
its  lino  of  march  look  like  a  procession  of  peddlers,  was  something  beyond  all 
ordinary  cavalry  plundering.  Wo  need  look  for  no  other  or  stronger  w^ords,  in 
describing  it,  than  the  second  in  command  has  himself  chosen  to  use.  '^  The 
disposition  for  wholesale  plunder/'  he  frankly  admits,  *' exceeded  anything  that 
any  of  us  had  ever  soon  before.  The  men  seemed  actuated  by  a  desire  to  pay 
off,  in  the  enem^'^s  country,  all  scores  that  the  Union  army  had  chalked  up  in 
the  South.  The  great  cause  for  appreheuHJon,  which  our  situation  might  have 
inspired,  seemed  only  to  make  them  reckless.  Calico  was  the  staple  article  of 
appropriation.  Each  man  (who  conld  get  one)  tied  a  bolt  of  it  to  his  saddle, 
only  to  throw  it  away  and  get  a  fresh  one  at  the  fii'st  opportunity.  They  did 
not  pillage  with  any  sort  of  method  or  reason  ;  it  seemed  to  be  a  mania,  sense- 
less and  purposeless.  One  man  carried  a  bird-cage,  with  three  canaries  in  it, 
for  two  days.  Another  rode  with  a  chafing-dish,  which  looked  like  a  small  me- 
tallic cofiln,  on  the  pommel  of  his  saddle  till  an  oflScer  forced  him  to  throw  it 
away.  Although  the  weather  wa.s  intensely  warm,  another  slung  seven  paii*8  of 
skates  around  his  neck,  and  chuckled  over  the  acquisition.  I  saw  very  few  ar- 
ticles of  real  value  taken  ;  they  pillaged  like  boys  robbing  an  orchard.  '  I  would 
not  have  believed  that  such  a  passion  could  have  been  developed  so  ludicrously 
among  any  body  of  civilized  men.  At  Pikcton,  Ohio,  some  da^'s  later,  one  man 
broke  through  the  guard  posted  at  a  store,  rushed  in,  trembling  with  excitement 
and  avarice,  and  filled  his  pockets  with  horn  buttons.  They  would,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, throw  away  their  plunder  afler  a  while,  like  children  tired  of  their  toys."* 

Some  movements  of  our  own  were,  after  their  diflerent  fashion,  scarcely 
less  ridiculous.  Some  militia  from  Camp  Donnison,  for  example,  marched  after 
Morgan  till  near  Batavia,  when  the}-  gravely  halted  and  began  felling  trees 
across  the  road  to — check  him  in  case  he  should  decide  to  come  back  over  the 
route  he  had  just  traveled  !  A  worthy  militia  ofWcer  telegraphed  to  Governor 
Tod  Morgan's  exact  position,  and  assured  him  that  the  Rebel  forces  numbered 
precisely  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  men  !  Burnside  himself  tele- 
graphed that  it  was  now  definitely  ascertained  that  Morgan  had  about  four 
thcmsand  men.  At  Chillicothe  they  mistook  some  of  their  own  militia  forBebel 
scouts  and,  by  way  of  protection,  burned  a  bridge  across  a  stream  always  ford- 
able.  Governor  Tod  felt  sure  that  only  the  heavy  concentration  of  militia  at 
Camp  Chase  had  kept  Morgan  from  seizing  ('olumbus  and  plundering  the  State 
treasur}-.  Several  days  after  the  bulk  of  the  invading  force  had  been  captured, 
the  Governor  gravely  wrote  to  a  militia  officer  at  Cleveland,  whom  he  was  ex- 
horting to  renewed  vigilance,  "1  announce  to  you  that  Morgan  may  yet  reach 
the  lake  shore !  *'  f 

But  if  there  was  an  error  in  the  zeal  displayed,  it  was  on  the  safe  side. 
Over  fifty  thousiind  Ohio  militia  actually  took  the  field  against  the  sore  pressed, 
fleeing  band.J  Not  half  of  them,  however,  at  any  time  got  within  throe-score 
miles  of  Morgan. 

•  DiikeV  Hwtory  of  Morgan'*  CaYalry ,  pp.  436,  437. 

t  Kx.  l>oc..  1863,  part  I,  p.  230.  t  AdjuUnt-Generars  Report  for  1863,  p.  82. 
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That  officer  was  meantime  intent  neither  upon  the  lake  shore  nor  yet  upon 
the  treasury  vaults  at  Columbus,  but,  entirely  satisfied  with  the  commotion  he 
had  created,  was  doing  his  best  to  get  out  of  the  State.  He  cam^  very  near 
doing  it. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  July  he  was  stopping  to  feed  his  horses  in 
sight  of  Gamp  Dennison.  That  evening  he  encamped  at  Williamsburg,  twenty- 
eight  miles  east  of  Cincinnati.  Then  marching  through  Washington  C.  H., 
Piketon  (with  Colonel  Richard  Morgan  going  through  Georgetown),  Jackson, 
Vinton,  Berlin,  Pomeroy,  and  Chester,  he  reached  the  ford  at  Buffington  Island 
on  the  evening  of  the  18th.  But  for  his  luckless  delay  for  a  few  hours  at  Ches- 
ter, it  would  seem  that  he  might  have  escaped. 

Until  he  reached  Pomeroy  he  encountered  comparatively  little  reRistance. 
At  Camp  Dennison  there  was  a  little  skirmish,  in  which  a  Eebel  Lieutenant  and 
several  privates  were  captured ;  but  Lieutenant-Colonel  Neff,  the  commandant, 
wisely  limited  his  efforts  to  the  protection  of  the  bridge  and  camp.  A  train  of 
the  Little  Miami  Road  was  thrown  off  the  track.  At  Berlin  there  was  a  skir- 
mish with  the  militia  under  Colonel  Runkle.  Small  militia  skirmishes  wcro 
constantly  occurring,  the  citizen -soldiery  hanging  on  the  flanks  of  the  fl3^ing  in- 
vaders, wounding  two  or  three  men  every  day,  and  occasionally  killing  one. 

At  last  the  daring  little  column  approached  its  goal.  All  the  troops  in  Ken- 
tacky  had  been  evaded  and  left  behind.  All  the  militia  in  Indiana  had  been 
dashed  aside  or  outstripped.  The  fifly  thousand  militia  in  Ohio  had  failed  to 
turn  it  from  its  predetermined  path.  Within  precisely  fifteen  days  from  the 
morning  it  had  crossed  the  Cumberland — nine  days  from  its  crossing  into  Indi- 
ana— it  stood  once  more  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  A  few  hours  more  of  day- 
light and  it  would  be  safely  across  in  the  midst  again  of  a  population  to  which 
it  might  look  for  sympathy,  if  not  for  aid. 

But  the  circle  of  the  hunt  was  narrowing.  Judah,  with  his  fresh  eavahy,  was 
up,  and  was  marching  out  from  the  river  against  Morgan.  Hobson  was  hard 
on  his  rear.  Colonel  Runkle,  commanding  a  division  of  militia,  was  north  of 
him.  And  at  last  the  local  militia  in  advance  of  him  were  beginning  to  fell 
trees  and  tear  up  bridges  to  obstruct  his  progress.  Near  Pomeroy  they  made  a 
stand.  For  four  or  five  miles  his  road  ran  through  a  ravine,  with  occasional  in- 
tersections from  hill  roads.  At  all  these  cross-roads  he  found  the  militia  posted; 
and  from  the  hills  above  him  they  made  his  passage  through  the  ravine  a  per- 
fect running  of  the  gauntlet.  On  front,  flank,  and  rear  the  militia  pressed ;  and, 
as  Morgan's  first  subordinate  ruefully  expresses  it,  "closed  eagerly  upon  our 
track."  In  such  plight  he  passed  through  the  ravine,  and,  shaking  clear  of  his 
pursuers  for  a  little,  pressed  on  to  Chester,  where  he  arrived  about  one  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.* 

Here  he  made  the  first  serious  military  mistake  that  had  marked  his  course 
on  Northern  soil.  He  was  within  a  few  hours'  ride  of  the  ford  at  which  he 
hoped  to  cross ;  and  the  skirmishing  about  Pomeroy  should  have  given  him  am- 

•  18th  July. 
Vol.  I.— 10. 
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pie  admonition  of  the  necessity  for  haste.  But  ho  had  been  advancing  through 
the  ravine  at  a  gallop.  He  halted  now  to  breathe  his  horses,  and  to  hunt  a 
guide.     The  hour  and  a  half  thus  lost  went  far  toward  deciding  his  fate. 

When  his  column  was  well  closed  up  and  his  guide  was  found,  ho  moved 
forward.  It  was  eight  o'clock  before  he  reached  Portland,  the  little  village  on 
the  bank  of  the  Ohio  nearly  opposite  Buffington  Island.  Night  had  fallen — a 
**  night  of  solid  darkness,"  as  the  Rebel  officers  declared.  The  entrance  to  the 
ford  was  guarded  by  a  little  earthwork,  manned  by  only  two  or  three  hundred 
infantry.     This  alone  stood  between  him  and  an  easy  passage  to  Virginia. 

But  his  evil  genius  was  upon  him.  He  had  lost  an  hour  and  a  half  at 
Chester  in  the  afternoon — the  most  precious  hour  and  a  half  since  his  horse's 
feet  touched  Northern  soil ;  and  he  now  decided  to  waste  the  night.  In  the 
hurried  council  with  his  exhausted  officers  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
Judah  had  arrived — that  some  of  his  troops  had  probably  given  force  to  the 
skirmishing  near  Pomeroy — that  they  would  certainly  be  at  Buffington  by 
morning,  and  that  gunboats  would  accompan}'  them.*  But  his  men  were  in 
bad  condition,  and  he  feared  to  trust  them  in  a  night  attack  upon  a  fortified 
position  which  he  had  not  reconnoitercd.     The  fear  was  fatal. 

Even  yet,  by  abandoning  his  wagon-train  and  his  wounded,  ho  miglit  have 
reached  unguarded  fords  a  little  higher  up.  This,  too,  was  mentioned  by  his 
officers.  He  would  save  all,  he  promptly  replied,  or  lose  all  together.  And  so 
he  gave  mortgages  to  fate. 

By  morning  Judah  was  up.  At  da3'break  Duke  advanced  with  a  couple  of 
Rebel  regiments  to  storm  the  earthwork,  but  found  it  abandoned.  He  was  rap- 
idly' proceeding  to  make  the  dispositions  for  crossing  when  Judah's  advance 
struck  him.  At  first  he  repulsed  it  and  took  a  number  of  pri6oners,f  the  Ad- 
jutant-General of  Judah 's  staff  among  them.  Morgan  then  ordered  him  to 
hold  the  force  on  his  front  in  check.  He  was  not  able  to  return  to  his  com- 
mand till  it  had  been  broken  and  thrown  into  full  retreat  before  an  impetuous 
charge  of  Judah's  cavalry,  headed  by  Lieutenant  O'Ncil,  of  the  Fifth  Indiana. 
He  succeeded  in  rallying  them  and  re-forming  his  line.  But  now,  advancing 
up  the  Chester  and  Pomero}^  road,  came  the  gallant  cavalry  that  over  three 
States  had  been  galloping  on  their  track — the  three  thousand  of  Hobson's  coni- 
niaml — who  for  now  two  weeks  had  been  only  a  day,  a  forenoon,  an  hour  be- 
hind them. 

As  Hobson's  guidons  fluttered  out  in  the  little  valley  by  the  river  bank 
where  they  fought,  every  man  of  that  band  that  had  so  long  defied  a  hundred 
thousand  knew  that  the  contest  was  over.  They  were  almost  out  of  ammuni- 
tion, exhausted,  and  scarcel}'  two  thousand  strong;  against  them  were  Hob- 
son's three  thousand  and  Judah's  still  larger  force.  To  complete  the  overwhelm- 
ing odds  that,  in  spite  of  their  efforts,  had  at  last  been  concentrated  upon  them, 
the  tin -clad  gunboats  steamed  up  and  opened  fire. 

Morgan  comprehended  the  situation  as  fast  as  the  hard -riding  troopers, 

*  Duke's  History  Morgan'n  Civ.,  p.  447.  t  Forty  or  fifty,  he  cldms. 
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who,  still  clingiDg  to  their  bolts  of  calico,  were  already  beginning  to  gallop 
toward  the  rear.  He  at  once  essayed  to  extricate  his  trains,  and  then  to  with- 
draw his  regiments  by  column  of  fours  from  right  of  companies,  keeping  up, 
meanwhile,  as  sturdy  resistance  as  he  might.  For  some  distance  the  with- 
drawal was  made  in  tolerable  order ;  then,  under  a  charge  of  a  Michigan  cav- 
aliy  regiment,  everything  was  broken,  and  the  retreat  became  a  rout.  Morgan, 
with  not  quite  twelve  hundred  men,  escaped.  His  brother,  with  Colonels 
Duke,  Ward,  HuiTman,  and  about  seven  hundred  men,  were  taken  prisoners. 

This  was  the  battle  of  Buffington  Island.  It  was  brief  and  decisive.  But 
for  his  two  grave  mistakes  of  the  night  before,  Morgan  might  have  avoided  it 
and  escaped.  Yet  it  can  not  be  said  that  he  yielded  to  the  blow  that  insured 
his  fate  without  spirited  resistance,  and  a  courage  and  tenacity  worthy  of  a 
better  cause.    Our  superiority  in  forces  was  overwhelming  and  our  loss  trifling.* 

The  prisoners  were  at  once  sent  down  the  river  to  Cincinnati,  on  the  trans- 
ports which  had  brought  up  some  of  their  pursuers,  in  charge  of  Captain  Bay, 
of  General  Judah*s  staif,t  of  whoso  "  manly  and  soldierly  courtesy  "  they  made 
grateful  mention,  albeit  not  much  given  to  praising  the  treatment  they  received 
at  the  North.  The  troops,  with  little  rest,  pushed  on  after  Morgan  and  the 
fugitive  twelve  hundred. 

And  now  began  the  dreariest  experience  of  the  Rebel  chief  Twenty  miles 
above  Buffington  he  struck  the  river  again,  got  three  hundred  of  his  command 
across,  and  was  himself  midwaj'  in  the  stream,  when  the  approaching  gunboats 
cheeked  the  passage.  Eeturning  to  the  nine  hundred  still  on  the  Ohio  side,  he 
once  more  renewed  the  hurried  flight.  His  men  were  worn  down  and  exhaiiHted 
by  long-contiiiucd  and  enormous  work;  the}'^  were  demoralized  by  pilliigc,  dis- 
courriged  by  the  shattering  of  their  command,  weakened  most  of  all  by  their 
loss  of  faith  in  themselves  and  their  commander,  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of 
foes,  harassed  on  every  hand,  intercepted  at  every  loophole  of  escape,  hunted 
like  game  night  and  day,  driven  hither  and  thither  in  their  vain  efl^oi'ts  to 
double  on  their  remorseless  pursuers.  It  was  the  early  typo  and  token  of  the 
similar  fate,  under  pursuit  of  which  the  great  army  of  the  Confederacy  was  to 
fade  out;  and  no  other  words  are  needed  to  finish  the  stor}' we  have  now  to 
tell  than  those  with  which  the  historian  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  decribes 
the  tragic  flight  to  Appomattox  C.  II. :  *' Dark  divisions,  sinking  in  the  woods 
for  a  few  hours'  repose,  would  hear  suddenly  the  boom  of  hostile  guns  and  the 
clatter  of  the  troops  of  the  ubiquitous  cavalry,  and  they  had  to  bo  up  and 
hasten   off.  ^    Thus   pressed  on    all   sides,  driven    like    sheep   before    prowling 

*  Among  the  few  killed,  however,  wan  Major  Daniel  McCook,  a  patriotic  old  man,  fop  whose 
fate  there  wa«  very  general  regret.  He  was  not  in  the  service,  but  had  accompanied  the  cavalry 
as  a  volunteer.  He  was  accorded  a  military  funeral  at  Cincinnati,  which  was  largely  attended. 
He  was  the  father  of  Robert  L.,  Alexander  M.,  and  George  W.  McCook,  besides  several  other 
sons,  nearly  all  of  whom,  with  notable  unanimity,  had  been  in  the  Bervice  from  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  and  most  of  whom  had  risen  to  high  rank. 

t  Afterward  on  the  stalT  of  Governor  Cox,  at  Columbus. 
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wolves,  amid  hunger,  fatigue,  and  sleeplessness,  continuing  day  after  day,  they 
fared  toward  the  rising  sun : 

■  * 

'''Such  resting  found  the  soles  of  unblest  feet.'"* 

Yet,  to  the  very  last,  the  energy  this  daring  cavalryman  displayed  was  such 
as  to  extort  our  admiration.  From  the  jaws  of  disaster  he  drew  out  the  rem- 
nants of  his  command  at  BuflSngton.  When  foiled  in  the  attempted  crossing 
above,  he  headed  for  the  Muskingum.  Foiled  here  by  the  militia  under  Kunkle, 
he  doubled  on  his  track  and  turned  again  toward  Blennerhassett  Island.  The 
clouds  of  dust  that  marked  his  track  betrayed  the  movement,  and  on  three  sides 
the  pursuers  closed  in  upon  him.  While  they  slept,  in  peaceful  expectation  of 
receiving  his  surrender  in  the  morning,  he  stole  out  along  a  hillside  that  had 
been  thought  impassable — his  men  walking  in  single  file  and  leading  their 
horses;  and  by  midnight  he  was  out  of  the  toils  and  once  more  marching  hard 
to  outstrip  his  pursuers.  At  last  he  found  an  unguarded  crossing  of  the  Mus- 
kingum, at  Eaglesport,  above  McConnollsville,  and  then,  with  an  open  country 
before  him,  struck  out  once  more  for  the  Ohio. 

This  time  Governor  Tod's  sagacity  was  vindicated.  He  urged  the  shipment 
of  troops  by  rail  to  Bollaire,  near  Wheeling,  and  by  great  good  fortune,  Major 
Way,  of  the  Ninth  Michigan  Cavalry,  received  the  orders.  Presently  this  oflScer 
was  on  the  scent.  "Morgan  is  making  for  Hammondsville,"  he  telegraphed 
General  Burnside  on  the  25th,  "and  will  attempt  to  cross  the  Ohio  River  at 
Wellsville.  I  have  my  section  of  battery,  and  shall  follow  hjm  clo8el3\*'  He 
kept  his  word  and  gave  the  finishing  stroke.  "Morgan  was  attacked  with  the 
remnant  of  his  command,  at  eight  o'clock  this  morning,"  announced  General 
Burnside  on  the  next  day  (26th  July)  "at  Salincville,  by  Major  Way,  who,  after 
a  severe  fight  routed  the  enemy,  killed  about  thirty,  wounded  some  fifty,  and 
took  some  two  hundred  prisoners.'*  Six  hours  later  the  long  race  ended:  "I 
captured  John  Morgan  to-day  at  two  o'clock,  P.  M.,"  telegraphed  Major  Rue  of 
the  Ninth  Kentucky  Cavalry  on' the  evening  of  the  26th,  "taking  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  prisoners,  four  hundred  horses,  and  arms." 

Salineville  is  in  Columbiana  County,  but  a  few  miles  below  the  most  north- 
erly point  of  the  State  touched  by  the  Ohio  River,  and  between  Steuben ville 
and  Wellsville,  nearly  two-thirds  the  way  up  the  eastern  border  of  the  State. 
Over  such  distances  had  Morgan  passed  after  the  disaster  at  Buffington,  which 
all  had  supposed  certain  to  end  his  career;  and  so  near  had  he  still  come  to 
making  his  escape  from  the  State,  with  the  handful  he  was  still  able  to  keep 
together.  * 

The  circumstances  of  the  final  surrender  were  peculiar,  and  subsequently 
led  to  an  unpleasant  dispute.  Morgan  was  being  guided  to  the  Pennsylvania 
line  by  a  Mr.  Burbeck,  who  had  gone  out  with  a  small  squad  of  volunteers 
against  him,  but  with  whom,  according  to  Morgan's  statement,  an  arrangement 
had  been  made  that,  on  condition  that  he  would  disturb  no  property  in  the 

^Swinton's  History  Armj  Potomac,  p.  614. 
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county,  he  was  to  be  aafely  conducted  out  of  it.  Seeing,  by  the  clouds  of  dast 
on  a  road  parallel  with  the  one  he  was  on,  that  a  cavalry  force  was  rapidly 
gaining  his  front,  and  that  thus  his  escape  was  definitely  cut  off,  he  undertook 
to  make  a  virtue  of  his  necessity,  and  try  to  gain  terms  by  volunteering  sur- 
render to  his  guide.  Burbeck  eagerly  swallowed  the  bait,  and  accepted  the 
surrender  upon  condition  that  officers  and  men  were  to  be  immediately  paroled. 
In  a  few  minutes  Major  Rue  was  upon  them.  He  doubted  the  propriety  of  such 
a  surrender,  and  referred  the  case  to  General  Shackleford  (second  in  command 
in  Hobeon's  column)  who  at  once  disapproved  and  refused  to  recognize  it. 

Morgan  thereupon  appealed  to  Governor  Tod,  as  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Ohio  militia,  claiming  to  have  surrendered  upon  terms  to  one  of  his  sub- 
ordinates, and  calling  upon  him  to  maintain  the  honor  of  his  officer  thus 
pledged.  Governor  Tod  took  a  little  time  to  examine  the  case,  and  on  the  1st 
of  August  responded:  *'I  find  the  facts  substantially  as  follows:  A  private  citizen 
of  New  Lisbon,  by  the  name  of  Burbeck,  went  out  with  some  fifteen  or  sixteen 
others  to  meet  your  forces,  in  advance  of  a  volunteer  organized  military  body 
from  the  same  place  under  the  command  of  Captain  Curry.  Said  Burbeck  i9 
not  and  never  was  a  militia  officer  in  the  service  of  this  State.  He  was  captured 
by  you  and  traveled  with  you  some  considerable  distance  before  your  surrender. 
Upon  his  discovering  the  regular  military  forces  of  the  United  States  to  be  in 
your  advance  in  line  of  battle,  you  surrendered  to  said  Burbeck,  then  your 
prisoner.  Whether  you  supposed  him  to  be  a  Captain  in  the  militia  service  or 
not  is  entirely  immaterial." 

The  officers  of  Morgan*s  command — not  so  much  perhaps  because  of  the 
alleged  lack  of  other  secure  accommodations  as  through  a  desire  to  gratify  the 
popular  feeling  that  they  should  be  treated  rather  as  horse-thieves  than  as  sol- 
diers, and  with  a  wish  also  to  retaliate  in  kind  for  the  close  confinement  to 
which  the  officers  of  Colonel  Straight's  raiding  party  were  then  subjected  in 
Rebel  prisons — were  immured  in  the  cells  of  the  Ohio  Penitentiary.*  They 
have  since  made  bitter  complaints  of  this  indignity,  as  well  as  of  the  treatment 
there  received,  thereby  only  illustrating  the  different  feelings  with  which  men 
guard  Andersonvilles  and  Salisburies,  from  those  with  which  they  themselves 
regard,  from  the  inside,  places  much  less  objectionable. 

After  some  months  of  confinement,  Morgan  himself  and  six  other  prisoners 
made  their  escape,  on  the  night  of  the  27th  of  November,  by  cutting  through 
the  stone  floors  of  their  cells  with  knives  carried  off  from  the  prison  table,  till 
they  reached  the  air-chamber  below ;  tunneling  from  that  under  the  walls  of 
the  building  into  the  outer  yard,  and  climbing  the  wall  that  surrounds  the 
grounds  by  the  aid  of  ropes  made  from  their  bed-clothes.  The  State  authorities 
were  very  much  mortified  at  the  escape,  and  ordered  an  investigation.  It  was 
thus  disclosed  that  the  neglect  which  enabled  the  prisoners  to  prosecute  the 

*The  official  dispatches  requesting  the  use  of  the  penitentiary  for  this  purpose  indicate  that 
it  was  to  General  Halleck  that  Morgan  and  his  officers  were  indebted  for  the  practice  of  this 
method  of  treating  prisoners  of  war. 
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tedioas  task  of  cutting  through  tho  stone  floors  undiscovered,  had  its  origin  in 
the  coarse-minded  suggestion  of  one  of  tho  directors  of  the  penitentiary  that 

the  daily  sweeping  of  the  cells  might  be  dispensed  with,  and  "  the  d d  Eebels 

made  to  sweep  their  own  cells."  This  poor  effort  to  treat  the  prisoners  of  war 
worse  than  he  treated  the  convicts,  enabled  them  to  cover  up  their  work  and 
conceal  it  from  an}'^  inspection  of  colls  that  was  made.  It  was  oflScially  re- 
ported that  misunderstandings  between  the  military  authorities  in  Columbus 
and  the  civil  authorities  of  the  penitentiary  led  to  the  escape. 

Morgan  quietly  took  the  Little  Miami  train  for  Cincinnati  on  the  night  of 
his  escape,  leaped  off  it  a  little  outside  the  city,  made  his  way  across  the  river, 
and  was  straightway  concealed  and  forwarded  toward  the  Confederate  lines  by 
his  Kentucky  friends.  He  lived  to  lead  one  more  raid  into  the  heart  of  his  fa- 
vorite "Blue  Grass,'*  to  witness  the  decline  of  his  popularity,  to  be  harassed  by 
ofScers  in  Eichmond  who  did  not  understand  him,  and  by  difficulties  in  his  com- 
mand, and  finally  to  fall,  while  fleeing  through  a  kitchen  garden,  in  a  morning 
skirmish  in  an  obscure  little  village  in  East  Tennessee.  He  left  a  name  second 
only  to  those  of  Forrest  and  Stuart  among  the  cavalrymca  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  a  character  which,  amid  much  to  be  condemned,  was  not  without  traces  of 
a  noble  nature. 

The  number  of  Ohio  militia  called  into  service  during  the  Morgan  raid  has 
already  been  roughly  stated  at  filly  thousand.  The  Adjutant-General,  in  his 
next  annual  report,  gave  the  following  tabular  statement  of  the  number  from 
each  county,  and  the  amount  paid  for  their  services: 


COUN'TIES. 


No.  of 

C'oni|Hi- 

uiea. 


Athens 

Adams 

Butler 

Beiiiiont 

Chirke 

Clinton 

Clcrniunt i 

Champaign 

Delaware j 

Franklin 

K;iyetle i 

Fairtield ; 

Gallia ' 

Grerne | 

Ciuenisev 

Hamilton  

Highland 

Hocking  | 

Jacknon  | 

Montgonieiy  , 

I 


26 

4 

14 

6 

27 

25 

7 

2 

1 

49 

20 

25 

27 

16 

4 

15 

23 

15 

5 

1 


So.  of 

M<*n  ou 

duty. 


Amount  paid. 


1,967 
340 

1,202 
378 

2,697 

1,980 
507 


3,952 
1,530 
2,094 
2,032 
1,135 

323 
1,461 
1,898 
1,307 

510 
00 


$11,671  74 
1,171  44 
3,220  73 

816  86 
7,947  71 
5,282  64 
1,328  51 

214  41 

45  26 

10.441  59 

7,083  39 

5,091  39 

17,408  50 

3,780  06 

1,147  82 

8,001  00 

6,858  17 

4,554  82 

2,294  92 

102  35 


COUNTIES 


Jeflerson 

Lawrence 

liicking 

MadiHon 

Monroe 

MeigR 

Morgan 

MuHKingum 

Noble 

Pickaway 

Perry 

Pike  

Ii088 

Scioto 

V^inton 

Washington 

Knox 

Warren 

Total  amounts 


No.  of 

(.'ompa- 

nica. 


5 

8 

1 

16 

28 

17 

28 

2 

18 

25 

11 

9 

48 

f^ 
t 

13 

32 

1 

10 


587 


No.  of 

Men  un 

duty. 


511 

572 

109 

1,478 

2,449 

1,661 

2,409 

150 

1,741 

1,980 

911 

782 

4,180 

639 

1,059 

2,542 


8o: 


49,367 


Amount  paid. 


$939  10 

2,783  01 

482  15 

4,643  24 

11,256  26 

11,108  52 

10,834  61 

1,161  71 

5,620  61 

9,627  68 

4,665  07 

3,254  51 

22,816  18 

3,537  43 

5,298  81 

13,092  09 

77  60 

2,657  58 


$212,318  97 


To  this  an  explanation  was  added  : 


"  Many  conipanies  that  renponded  promptly  and  performed  efficient  service  for  from  one  to 
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^re  days,  haye  returned  master-rolls  and  declined  payment  for  the  service  rendered  in  defense 
of  their  own  homes ;  still  others  have  never  made  out  rolls  for  pay,  generously  donating  their 
services  to  the  State.  The  entire  militia  force  of  Harrison  County,  through  Mr.  Shotwell,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Military  Committee,  unanimously  declined  payment  for  the  very  important  service 
they  rendered.  There  are,  however,  rolls  outstanding  that  liavebeen  returned  on  account  of  some 
defects.  I  have  information  of  about  seventy  additional  companies  that  have  reported  for  pay, 
most  of  which  will  be  ultimately  paid ;  they  will  increase  the  number  paid  to  upward  of  fifty- 
^re  thousand  men,  and  add  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  the  sum  total.'' 

The  Governor  stated  some  of  the  expenses  of  the  raid  as  follows: 

Pay  proper  of  militia $250,000 

Damage  by  the  enemy 495,000 

Damage  by  our  troops 152,000 

$897,000 

This  was  exclusive  of  the  heavy  expense  of  subsisting  and  transporting  the 
militia. 

He  maintained  that  there  was  wisdom  in  the  ver}"  heavy  concentration  of 
this  force  at  Camp  Chase  to  protect  the  Capital,  but  at  an  early  period  in  the 
raid,  two  days  after  Morgan's  entry  upon  Ohio  soil,  ho  announced  to  the  men 
there  assembled  that  the}^  were  not  needed,  and  dismissed  one-half  of  them, 
chosen  by  lot,  to  their  homes.  Four  days  later,  on  receipt  of  news  of  the  ac- 
tion at  BuflSngton  Island,  he  discharged  all  the  rest  from  the  camp.  Nearly  all 
in  South-western  Ohio  were  also  discharged  early  in   the  progress  of  the  raid. 

Two  days  before  the  battle  at  Buffington  Island  he  issued  a  circular  to 
the  Military  Committees  of  the  several  counties  through  which  Morgan  passed, 
asking  full  reports  of  the  losses,  public  and  private,  from  the  raid,  and  the  names 
of  the  individual  sufferers.  These  amounts  were  afterward  made  the  subject 
of  a  claim  on  the  General  Government  for  reclamation.  Afler  Morgan's  sur- 
render, the  Governor  issued  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  State,  reciting  the 
main  facts  of  the  invasion,  and  congratulating  them  upon  "  the  capture  and  de- 
struction of  one  of  the  most  formidable  cavalry  forces  of  the  Kebels ;  a  force 
that  had  been  a  terror  to  the  friends  of  the  Union  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky 
for  about  two  years." 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  in  contrasting  the  numbers  of  the  Ohio  militia 
thus  called  out  with  their  performance,  that  they  were  only  being  organized 
wlien  the  call  was  made  upon  them  ;  that  they  were  utterly  without  drill,  and 
that  many  of  them  even  took  the  field  before  their  officers  had  been  commis- 
sioned. 

In  1864  the  Legislature  ordered  the  appointment  of  a  Board  of  Commis- 
sionerfe  to  examine  and  pass  upon  the  claims  for  damages  to  property  during 
the  Morgan  raid.  Messrs.  Albert  McVeigh,  Geo.  W.  Barker,  and  Henry  S.  Bab- 
bitt, who  were  appointed  the  commissioners,  passed  over  the  route  of  the  raid, 
and  liad  public  hearings  of  the  claims  at  each  point.  They  reduced  them 
largely  in  most  cases,  and  classified  them  into  damages  done  bj'  the  Eebels,  by 
United  States  troops,  and  by  vState  militia  respectively.  A  summary  of  their 
report  sets  forth  the  results  of  their  investigation  in  tabular  form,  as  follows : 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


THE  VALLANDIGHAM  CAMPAIGN. 


THE  early  summer  of  1863  wus  the  dead-point  of  danger  in  the  war. 
We  have  been  seeing  how  arbitrary  arrests,  popular  disaffection,  resist- 
ance to  the  draft,  and  an  audacious  invasion  were  features  of  its  his« 
tory  within  the  limits  of  Ohio.  Elsewhere  the  gloom  was  far  greater.  The 
worse  than  failure  at  Chancellorsville  was  followed  by  the  transfer  of  Lee's  en- 
tire army  to  the  soil  of  Pennsylvania.  The  long  labors  before  Vicksburg  had 
not  yet  been  rewarded  with  success,  and  fresh  disasters  at  Galveston  and  else- 
where had  combined  to  deepen  the  general  gloom. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  feeling  that  General  Burnside,  by  his  arrest  of 
Mr.  Yallandigham,  lifted  that  politician  into  the  position  of  a  representative 
man,  and,  in  making  him  the  martyr  of  his  party,  made  him  also  its  leader. 
He  had  scarcely  reached  the  Confederate  lines  until  the  Rebel  newspapers  were 
emphasizing  the  fact  that  he  could  only  be  received  as  a  prisoner — as  one  emi- 
nently ^deserving  kindness  and  consideration,  but  none  the  less  a  prisoner;  that 
it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  for  him  to  think  of  remaining  in  the  Confeder- 
acy ;  that  his  true  base  of  operations  was  Canada,  and  his  true  mission  to  be- 
come the  candidate  of  his  party  for  the  Governorship  of  Ohio.* 

The  idea  which  would  thus  appear  to  have  been  suggested  at  the  South 
was  soon  found  to  have  taken  firm  hold  upon  the  minds  of  the  masses  in  the 
Democratic  party.  Its  leaders  regarded  such  a  policy  as  unwise  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  would  greatly  have  preferred  the  nomination  of  a  moderate  war 
Democrat,  like  Hugh  J.  Jewett,  their  former  candidate.  But  the  masses  were 
dissatisfied — sore  about  the  draft,  inflamed  with  anger  at  the  treatment  of  the 
man  who  had  most  boldly  championed  their  views,  and  absorbed  to  such  a  de- 
gree in  these  personal  grievances  as  to  consider  their  redress  a  question  of  more 
importance  than  the  prosecution  of  the  war  or  the  preservation  of  the  Nation. 

As  the  time  for  the  convention  approached,  the  tide  of  opinion  set  in 
stronger  and  stronger  for  Yallandigham,  until  it  soon  became  a  popular  furor. 
For  days  before  the  date  for  the  assemblage  Columbus  was  crowded  with  dele- 
gations from  the  riu*al  districts,  whose  intensity  of  feeling  and  bitterness  of 
expression  found  no  parallel  in  any  previous  political  excitement  in  the  State. 

*  For  the  earliest  expressions  of  these  views  the  carious  reader  is  referred  to  the  firKt  num- 
bers of  the  Chattanooga  Rebel  issued  after  news  of  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Vallandighum  within 
General  Bragg's  lines  had  been  received. 
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They  dcnoancod,  especially,  General  Burnside's  "Order  No.  38,"  declared  it 
an  insufferable  tyranny,  proclaimed  their  intention  of  violating  it  on  all  oc- 
casions, and  defiantly  threatened  resistance  to  attempted  arrests.  Governor 
Tod,  General  Burnside,  and  Secretary  Stanton  wore  the  subjects  ot*  peculiarly 
virulent  attack.  Mr.  Vallandigham  was  the  suffering  champion  of  their  causo, 
whoso  wrongs  were  to  be  redressed,  whose  election  as  Governor  was  to  bo  ma«k? 
the  fitting  rebuke  to  his  persecutors.  Ilis  absence  made  no  difference.  When 
elected  he  could  easily  gain  access  to  the  Border;  and  then,  where  was  tlio 
General,  or  even  higher  official,  who  would  dare  to  keep  the  chosen  Governor 
of  this  great  State  in  exile  beyond  its  limits?  Only  let  that  be  attempted,  i;ncl 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  elect  would  lead  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand 
Democrats  to  the  Border  to  bring  him  home  in  triumph ! 

The  talk  of  the  masses  thus  developed  a  deliberate  purpose  to  provoke  the 
gravest  issues,  and  a  readiness  to  embroil  the  State  in  civil  war.  They  had  re- 
solved on  resistance  to  arrests,  resistance  as  far  as  might  be  to  the  draft  and  to 
the  war,  and  they  were  reckless  as  to  consequences. 

The  leaders  vainly  tried  to  stem  the  current.  As  a  last  resort  they  strove 
to  bring  forward  General  McClellan,  who  was  still  a  citizen  of  Ohio,  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  Governorship,  but  he  refused  the  use  of  his  name.  When  the 
convention  assembled  an  immense  crowd  took  possession,  overslaughed  the  del- 
egates, elected  as  permanent  chairman  a  man  who  was  not  a  delegate  at  all,* 
and  clamored  for  the  nomination  of  Vallandigham  by  acclamation.  The  most 
of  the  members  fell  completely  in  with  the  current;  a  few  war  Democrats 
made  sturdy  resistance  for  a  little,  demanded  a  call  of  the  delegates  by  coun- 
ties, and  cast  their  votes  for  Judge  Jewett.  But  the  pressure  was  overwhelm- 
ing. Jewett's  own  county  presently  insisted  upon  withdrawing  his  name,  and, 
amid  a  wild  saturnalia  of  cheering,  and  embracing,  and  all  manner  of  extrava- 
gant demonstrations  of  delight,  the  convict  of  General  Burnside*s  Military 
Commission  was  nominated  by  acclamation  as  the  candidate  of  this  great  party 
for  the  office  of  Governor  of  Ohio. 

A  strenuous  struggle  was  made  for  a  resolution  in  favor  of  peace  in  ihe 
platform,  but  the  most  shouted:  ** Vallandigham  is  platform  enough;"  and  so 
the  leaders  were  left  to  fit  their  declaration  of  principles  to  their  candidate 
with  what  skill  they  might,  while  the  great  crowd  hung  with  delight  on  the 
address  of  ex-Senator  Pugh,  who,  having  been  Mr.  Vallandigham's  legal  repre- 
sentative in  the  trials,  was  naturally  called  out  to  speak  for  him  now.  It  was 
known  that  through  the  morning  Mr.  Pugh  had  been  urging  moderation  ;  but 
by  this  time  the  air  of  the  convention  had  infected  him.  His  violent,  inflam- 
matory address  completely  carried  away  his  hearers;  and,  in  the  whirlwind  of 
enthusiasm  which  he  evoked,  he  was  nominated  by  acclamation  for  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  in  spite  of  his  protests  and  refusal.  Some  passages  of  this  remark- 
able speech  (as  reported  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day)  were  as  follows:  * 

"The  Democracy  did  not  bring  the  war  about — it  wan  by  the  acts  of  the  Administration  in 
power.    No  one  but  the  abject  slave  of  the  Administration  would  say  that  this  controventy  could 

*  Ex-Governor  Medill. 
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not  haTe  been  settled  on  honorable  terms  of  peace.  He  could  not,  and  he  did  not  state  this  as 
a  matter  of  opinion,  hot  as  a  fact  The  Administration  had  been  warned  and  implored  not  to 
launch  the  country  into  a  civil  war.  The  inevitable  result  was  predicted,  and  he  now  called  it  to 
it8  acoonnt.  If  the  Govemment  should  demand  untold  treasures  to  suppress  the  rebellion  it 
sbonld  have  them;  it  should  have  all  its  wants  under  the  Ck)nstitution.  If  then  the  Adniinistrn- 
tion  did  not  succeed,  its  folly  would  be  apparent,  and  the  judgment  of  God  and  history  would  be 
against  it. 

"He  would  utter  no  word  and  commit  no  act  that  could  be  construed  as  an  excuse  for  it» 
iailore.  Having  all  tlie  constitutional  power,  if  it  succeeded  and  preserved  the  Union,  it  would 
have  credit,  but  if  it  failed,  it  should  not  put  on  him  or  his  any  excuse  for  the  failure.  If  <thc8c 
gentlemen  declare  martial  law,  and  if  the  security  of  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  children,  and  hiii 
pn^>erty,  was  to  be  subject  to  the  whim  of  (general  Burnaide,  or  any  other  General,  the  time  for 
them  and  him  had  arrived  to  call  a  convention,  which  should  never  adjourn  until  it  had  achieved 
*the  liberty  of  the  people.  He  scorned  *  Order  38.*  He  trampled  under  foot  the  order  of  every 
military  officer  outraging  the  laws;  and  if  his  fellow-citizens  were  such  abject  slaves  as  to  hold 
their  liberty  and  right  of  free  speech  subject  to  the  dictation  of  any  military  man,  whether  Gen- 
eral, Colonel,  Corporal,  or  private,  they  deserved  to  be  slaves.  He  had  already  said  that  his 
friend,  their  nominee  for  Governor,  had  dnred  to  express  his  opinions,  and  for  so  doing  he  had 
been  banished.  He  (Pugh)  might  not  have  agreed  with  all  Vallandigham  had  said,  but  he  in- 
sisted upon  his  right  to  express  his  opinions,  and  he  exhorted  them  to  postpone  every  other  ques- 
tion to  the  great  question  of  the  vindication  of  our  liberties. 

"He  would  exhort  Mr.  Lincoln  on  the  question  of  war  when  he  (Pugh)  had  the  liberty  to 
diacuflB  war  or  peace.  He  would  express  his  opinions  under  the  rights  guaranteed  him  by  the 
Constitution,  even  at  the  hazard  of  his  life.  He  begged  the  Democracy  to  think  of  this;  not  to 
go  home  and  think  of  crops  and  workshops,  and  put  it  off.  It  ought  to  fill  their  hearts  every 
hour;  it  ought  to  be  their  business  from  now  until  the  second  Tuesday  of  October.  What  was 
their  property  worth  to  them — what  the  safety  of  their  wives  and  children,  and  every  thing  dear 
to  them,  if  they  were  liable  at  the  dead  hour  of  the  night  to  have  their  doors  broken  open  and 
to  be  dragged,  from  the  presence  of  wife  and  children,  to  a  mock  tribunal  and  tried?  Don't  cheer 
and  repent  to-morrow.  It  was  easy  for  them  to  cheer  without  responsibility.  Say  what  you  mean 
and  stick  to  it.  Let  each  man  take  counsel  of  his  own  heart,  and  then  come  to  the  resolution 
that  this  thing  must  be  stopped  peaceably  if  possible,  but  stopped  it  viust  be.  If  you  do  that 
it  will  be  stopped.     Don't  talk  about  it;  do  it  and  maintain  it  at  all  hazards. 

"Somebody  must  meet  the  issue.  If  I,  God  help  me,  I  will  meet  it.  I  am  out  of  political 
life,  and  will  accept  no  office;  but  claim  my  rights  as  a  private  citizen,  guaranteed  to  me  by  the 
Constitution.  If  we  had  an  honest  man  as  Governor  my  rights  and  liberties  could  have  been  pre- 
served. That  creature  who  has  licked  the  dust  off  the  feet  of  the  Administration  is  less  than  the 
dust  in  the  balance.  We  have  no  Governor.  We  have  a  being,  and  he  has  the  audacity  to  say, 
an<i  has  said  to  my  face,  after  this  war  is  over  he  will  come  back  into  the  Democratic  party,  and 
put  such  men  as  Vallandigham  and  Olds  to  the  wall.  I  told  him  if  he  showed  his  face  in  a 
Democratic  convention  I  would  move  to  suspend  all  business  until  he  was  expelled.  I  can  par- 
don an  honest  man  who  might  have  been  misled,  but  the  man  who  not  only  sold  himself,  but  sold 
the  birthright  of  Democracy,  his  crime  is  infamous.  If  General  Burnside  should  arrest  me  to- 
morrow, will  you  act?  (Cheers,  and  *yes.')  Then  your  liberties  will  be  safe.  I  have  considered 
that  poiwibly  you  might  not  act;  but,  whether  you  will  act  or  not,  if  it  be  at  the  cost  of  my  life, 
I  intend  to  maintain  my  rights  as  a  freeman.  Our  fellow-citizen,  for  expressing  his  opinions,  was 
seized  between  night  and  morning  by  an  overpowering  force  of  soldiers  and  dragged  from  Day- 
ton to  Cincinnati  to  be  imprisoned.  The  judicial  officer,  knowing  his  duty,  refused  to  interfere 
from  i>er9onal  cowardice,  and  he  trampled  the  Constitution  under  his  feet.  Judge  Leavitt's  name 
will  be  handed  down  to  posterity  with  scorn  and  shame.  I  tell  you  nothing  less  than  the  safety 
and  necessity  of  my  family  brought  me  here.  Life  is  no  longer  tolerable  under  the  despotism 
that  exists.  I  would  rather  be  led  to  the  altar  than  submit  to  *  Order  38.'  The  question  is,  will 
you  submit  to  it?  If,  after  a  fair  and  honest  appeal,  a  mj^'ority  of  the  people  decide  to  submit^ 
then  I  counsel  you  to  sell  your  goods  and  chattels  and  emigrate  to  some  other  country,  where 
you  can  find  freedom.  I  say,  like  Patrick  Henry,  'If  this  be  treason  make  the  most  of  it.'  Now, 
my  friends,  I  think  I  have  violated  'Order  38'  enough. 
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"  I  knew  perfectly  well  when  Lincoln  changed  the  sentenoe  of  Vallandigh&in,  that  the  Re- 
publicans would  say  it  was  done  at  Vallandigham's  request.  While  on  the  gunboat  with  Pen- 
dleton, Dr.  Fries,  Mr.  Ware,  and  Mr.  McLean,  I  asked  Mr.  Vallandigham :  'Has  the  President 
given  you  a  choice?'  He  replied  that  he  had  not.  I  asked  him :  *1(  he  gave  you  a  choice  which 
would  you  take?'  and  his  answer  was,  'I  would  go  to  Fort  Warren  a  thousand  times  rather  than 
go  South  and  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Rebels.'  He  authorized  me  to  say  this.  If  General 
Bumside  has  spies  here  and  should  lead  me  out  between  a  file  of  soldiers,  I  have  given  you  my 
opinions.  Free  speech  is  the  only  security  for  our  freedom,  and  we  must  assent  to  this  right.  If 
I  suffer  I  shall  only  consider  that  I  have  gone  in  the  way  of  a  true  patriot;  I  shall  look  to  the 
Democracy  in  profipen>us  times  for  a  vindication  in  thiti  hour  of  trial.  I  will  not  desert  my  prin- 
ciples, and  if  I  suffer  they  will  say  at  least  that  that  man  was  ever  true  to  the  principles  he  pro- 
fessed. Do  not  adjourn,  I  beg  of  you,  until,  in  the  name  of  the  one  hundred  and  eigh^  thousand 
Democrats  of  Ohio,  you  have  demanded  of  Abraham  Lincoln  the  restoration  of  Vallandigham  to 
his  home. 

''We  will  not  talk  of  war,  or  peace,  or  rebellion,  until  our  honored  citizen  has  been  restored 
to  us.  If  you  make  that  your  platform  you  will  be  victorious.  If  not,  I  counsel  you  to  seek  a 
home  where  liberty  exists." 

This  convention  was  held  on  the  11th  of  June.  At  that  time  Mr.  Yallan- 
digham  was  still  within  the  Confederate  lines,  and  it  is  not  known  that  his 
friends  had  received  any  communications  from  him  since  the  party  under  a  flag 
of  truce  from  General  Eosecrans  had  carried  him  over.*  The  convention  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  urge  upon  the  President  the  duty  of  giving  him  permis- 
sion to  return.  A  similar  appeal  from  New  York  Democrats  had,  a  little  before, 
drawn  from  Mr.  Lincoln  an  elaborate  vindication  of  his  policy  of  arbitrary  ar- 
rests. He  therefore  replied  now  to  the  Ohio  committee  with  more  brovit}'. 
Their  address  and  bis  reply  are  subjoined: 

*'  Washington  Cfty,  June  26, 1863. 
**  To  His  Excellency,  the  President  of  the  United  States  : 

''The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  a  committee,  under  the  authority  of  the  resolutionii 
of  the  State  convention  held  at  the  city  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  the  11th  instant,  to  communicate 
with  you  on  the  subject  of  the  arrest  and  banishment  of  Clement  L.  Vallandigham,  most  respect- 
fully submit  the  following  as  the  resolutions  of  that  convention,  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  this 
communication,  and  ask  of  your  Excellency  their  earnest  consideration.  And  they  deem  it  proper 
to  state  that  the  convention  was  one  in  which  all  parts  of  the  State  were  represented,  and  one  of 
the  most  respectable  as  to  numbers  and  character,  one  of  the  most  earnest  and  sincere  in  support 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  ever  held  in  that  State. 

*'  Beeolvedf  1.  That  the  will  of  the  people  is  the  foundation  of  all  free  government ;  that  to 
give  effect  to  this  will,  free  thought,  free  speech,  and  a  free  press  are  indispensable.  Without  free 
discussion  there  is  no  certainty  of  sound  judgment ;  without  sound  judgment  there  can  be  no  wise 
government. 

*'  Mesolvedf  2.  That  it  is  an  inherent  and  constitutional  right  of  the  people  to  discoas  all  meas- 
ures of  their  Oovemment,  and  to  approve  or  disapprove,  as  to  their  best  judgment  teems  right. 
They  have  a  like  right  to  propose  and  advocate  that  policy  which,  in  their  judgment,  is  beat,  and 
to  argue  and  vote  against  whatever  policy  seems  to  them  to  violate  the  Constitution,  to  impair 
their  liberties,  or  to  be  detrimental  to  their  welfare. 

"  lUsolvedf  3.  That  these,  and  all  other  rights  guaranteed  to  them  by  their  Constitution,  are 
their  rights  in  time  of  war  as  well  as  in  the  time  of  peace,  and  of  far  more  value  and  necessity 
in  war  than  peace ;  for  in  time  of  peace  liberty,  security,  and  property  are  seldom  endangered ; 
in  war  they  are  ever  in  peril. 

''  Beiolved,  4.  That  we  now  say  to  all  whom  it  may  ooncem,  not  by  way  of  threat,  but  calmly 

*  A  report,  however,  was  in  circulation  at  the  convention,  that  his  wife  had  received  letters 
from  him,  saying  he  would  soon  be  home  again. 
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and  firmlj,  that  we  will  not  surrender  the«e  rights,  nor  submit  to  their  forcible  violation.    We 
will, obey  the  laws  onrselves,  and  all  others  must  obey  them. 

**Be9ohedf  11.  That  Ohio  will  adhere  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  as  the  best,  and  it 
maj  be  the  last,  hope  of  popular  freedom,  and  for  all  wrongs  which  may  have  been  committed, 
or  erils  which  may  exist,  will  seek  redress  under  the  Constitution,  and  within  the  Union,  by  the 
peaoefril  bat  powerful  agency  of  the  suffrages  of  the  people. 

"  Beiohedf  14.  That  we  will  earnestly  support  every  constitutional  measure  tending  to  pre- 
serve the  Union  of  the  States.  No  men  have  a  greater  interest  in  ita  preservation  than  we  have, 
none  desire  more;  there  are  none  who  will  make  greater  sacrifices  or  endure  more  than  we  will 
to  accomplish  that  end.  We  are,  as  we  ever  have  been,  the  devoted  friends  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  Union,  and  we  have  no  sympathy  with  the  enemies  of  either. 

"  Betolvedf  15.  That  the  arrest,  imprisonment,  pretended  trial,  and  actual  banishment  of  Clem- 
ent L.  Vallandigham,  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  not  belonging  to  the  land  or  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States,  nor  to  the  militia  in  actual  service,  by  alleged  military  authority,  for  no 
other  pretended  crimes  than  that  of  uttering  words  of  legitimate  criticism  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  Administration  in  power,  and  of  appealing  to  the  ballot-box  for  a  change  of  policy — (said 
arrest  and  military  trial  taking  place  where  the  courts  of  law  are  open  and  unobstructed,  and  for 
no  act  done  within  the  sphere  of  active  military  operations  in  carrying  on  the  war) — we  regard 
as  a  palpable  violation  of  the  following  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States : 

''I.  'Congress  shall  make  no  law  .  .  .  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press, 
or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  Gk>vemment  for  a  redress  of 
grievances.' 

**  2.  'The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated ;  and  no  warrant  shall  issue  but  upon 
probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be 
searched,  and  the  person  or  things  to  be  seized.' 

"  3.  '  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on 
a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces, 
or  in  the  militia  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger.' 

"4.  'In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  State  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed; 
which  district  shall  have  been  previously  ascertained  by  law.' 

"  And  we  furthermore  denounce  said  arrest,  trial,  and  banishment,  as  a  direct  inftult  offered 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  of  Ohio,  by  whose  organic  law  it  is  declared  that  no  person  shall 
be  transported  out  of  the  State  for  any  offense  committed  within  the  same. 

**IU9oiTedyl6,  That  C.  L.  Vallandigham  was,  at  the  time  of  his  arrest,  a  prominent  candidate 
for  nomination  by  the  Democratic  party  of  Ohio  for  the  office  of  Governor  of  the  State ;  tliat  the 
Democratic  party  was  fully  competent  to  decide  whether  he  is  a  fit  man  for  that  nomination,  and 
that  the  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  that  right,  by  his  arrest  and  banishment,  was  an  inimerite<l 
imputation  upon  their  intelligence  and  loyalty,  as  well  as  a  violation  of  the  Constitution. 

"i2eso/ve(2, 17.  That  we  respectfully,  but  most  earnestly,  call  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  restore  C.  L.  Vallandigham  to  his  home  in  Ohio,  and  that  a  committee  of  one  from  each 
Congressional  District  of  Ohio,  to  be  selected  by  the  presiding  officer  of  this  convention,  is  hereby 
appointed  to  present  this  application  to  the  President. 

"The  undersigned,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duty  assigned  them,  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
reiterate  the  facts  connected  with  the  arrest,  trial,  and  banishment  of  Mr.  Vallandigham ;  they 
are  well  known  to  the  President  and  are  of  public  history ;  nor  to  enlarge  upon  the  positions 
taken  by  the  convention,  nor  to  recapitulate  the  constitutional  provisions  which  it  is  believed 
have  been  contravened;  they  have  been  stated  at  length,  and  with  clearness,  in  the  resolutions 
which  have  been  recited.  The  undersigned  content  themselves  with  a  brief  reference  to  otlier 
suggestions  pertinent  to  the  subject. 

"They  do  not  call  up6n  your  Excellency  as  suppliants,  praying  the  revocation  of  the  order 
banishing  Mr.  Vallandigham,  as  a  favor,  but  by  the  authority  of  a  convention  representing  a 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  they  respectfully  ask  it  as  a  right  due  to  an  Amer- 
ican citizen,  in  whose  personal  injury  the  sovereignty  and  dignity  of  the  people  of  Ohio,  as  a 
free  State,  has  been  offended. 
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''  And  this  dniy  they  perforin  the  more  cordially  from  the  consideration  that  at  a  time  of 
great  national  emergency,  pregnant  with  dangers  to  our  Federal  Union,  it  is  all-important  tliat 
the  true  friends  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  however  they  may  differ  as  to  the  mode  of  ad- 
ministering the  Government,  and  the  measures  most  likely  to  be  successful  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  restoration  of  the  Union,  should  not  be  thrown  into  conflict  with  each 
other. 

"The  arrestf  unusual  trial,  and  banishment  of  Mr.  Vallandigham  have  created  wide-spread 
and  alarming  disaffection  among  the  people  of  the  State;  not  only  endangering  the  harmony  of 
the  friends  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  and  tending  to  disturb  the  peace  and  tranquility 
of  the  State,  but  also  impairing  that  confidence  in  the  fidelity  of  your  Administration  to  the  great 
landmarks  of  free  government  essential  to  a  peaceful  and  successful  enforcement  of  the  laws  of 
Ohio. 

"  Y6ft  are  reported  to  have  used,  in  a  public  communication  on  this  subject,  the  following 
language : 

"*It  gave  me  pain  when  I  learned  that  Mr.  Vallandigham  had  been  arrested;  that  is,  I  was 
pained  that  there  should  have  seemed  to  be  a  nece-^sity  for  arrestin<;f  him,  and  that  it  will  afford 
me  great  pleasure  to  discharge  him  so  soon  as  I  can  by  any  means  believe  the  public  safety  will 
not  suffer  by  it.' 

"The  undersigned  assure  your  Excellency,  from  our  personal  knowledge  of  the  feelings  of 
the  people  of  Ohio,  that  the  public  safety  will  be  far  more  endans:ered  by  continuing  Mr.  Val- 
landigham in  exile  than  by  releasing  him.  It  may  be  true  that  i)ersons  differing  from  him  in 
}K)Iitical  views  may  be  found  in  Ohio  and  elsewitere  who  will  express  a  different  opinion;  but 
they  are  certainly  mistaken. 

"  Mr.  Vallandigham  may  differ  with  the  President,  and  even  with  some  of  his  own  political 
party,  as  to  tiic  true  and  most  effectual  means  of  maintaining  the  Constitution  and  restoring  the 
Union;  but  this  difference  of  opinion  does  not  prove  him  to  be  unfaithful  to  his  duties  as  an 
American  citizen.  If  a  man  devotedly  attached  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  conscientiously 
believes  that,  from  the  inherent  nature  of  the  Federal  compact,  the  war,  in  the  present  condition 
of  tilings  in  this  country,  can  not  be  used  as  a  means  of  restoring  the  Union ;  or  that  a  war  to 
subjugate  a  part  of  the  States,  or  a  war  to  revolutionize  the  social  system  in  a  part  of  the  States, 
could  not  restore,  but  would  inevitably  result  in  the  final  dcBtructiun  of  both  the  Constitution 
and  i/he  Union,  is  he  not  to  he  allowed  the  right  ot'  an  American  citizen  to  appeal  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  people  for  a  change  of  policy  by  the  constitutional  remedy  of  the  balloi-lwx? 

"  During  the  war  with  Mexico  many  of  the  political  opponents  of  the  Administration  then  in 
power  thought  it  their  duty  to  oppose  and  denounce  the  war,  and  to  urge  before  the  {>eople  of 
the  country  that  it  was  unjust,  and  prosecuted  for  unholy  purpopo^.  With  equal  reason  it  might 
have  been  said  of  them  that  their  diHCUssions  bel'ore  the  pe<>ple  were  calculated  to  discourage 
enlistments,  'to  prevent  the  raising  of  troops,'  and  to  induce  dcsertionx  from  the  army  ;  and  leave 
the  Ciovernment  without  an  adequate  military  force  to  carry  on  the  war. 

"If  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  are  to  be  su!*pendi\l  in  lime  of  war,  then  the  es- 
sential element  of  popular  government  to  effect  a  change  of  policy  in  the  constitutional  mode  ia 
at  an  end.  The  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  is  indispensable,  and  necessarily  incident  to 
the  nature  of  jvopular  government  itself.  If  any  inconvenience  or  evils  arise  from  its  exercise, 
they  are  unavoidable. 

"  On  this  subject  you  are  reported  to  have  said  further: 

"*It  is  a.sserled,  in  substance,  that  Mr.  Vallandigham  was,  by  a  military  commander,  seized 
and  tried,  *  for  no  other  reason  than  words  a(ldres>ed  to  a  public  meeting,  in  criticism  of  the 
course  ol'  the  Administration,  and  in  eon<lemnation  of  the  military  order  of  the  (General.*  Now, 
if  there  be  no  mistake  about  this,  it"  there  was  no  other  rea*<on  for  the  arrest,  then  I  concede  that 
the  arrest  was  wrong.  But  the  arrest,  I  understand,  was  ma<le  tor  a  very  different  reason.  Mr. 
Vallandigham  avows  his  hostility  to  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  Union^  and  his  arrest  was  made 
beciiuse  he  was  laboring  with  some  elleet  to  prevent  the  raising  of  troops,  to  encoyrnge  desertions 
from  the  army,  and  to  leave  the  rebellion  without  :in  adecpiale  military  force  to  suppress  it.  He 
was  arrested,  not  because  he  was  damaging  the  political  prospects  of  the  Administration,  or  the 
personal  interests  of  the  Commanding  General,  but  because  he  was  damaging  the  army,  upon 
the  existence  and  vigor  of  which  the  life  of  the  >iaiion  depends.     He  was  warring  upon  the 
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military,  and  this  gave  the  military  ccnstitational  jurisdiction  to  lay  hands  upon  him.  If  Mr. 
Vallandigham  was  not  damaging  the  military  power  of  the  country,  then  his  arrest  was  made 
CD  mistake  of  facts,  which  I  would  be  glad  to  correct  on  reasonable  satisfactory  evidence.' 

"In  answer  to  thi»,  permit  us  to  say — First:  That  neither  the  charge,  nor  the  specifications 
in  support  of  the  charge  on  which  Mr.  Vallandigham  was  tried,  impute  to  him  the  act  of  either 
laboring  to  prevent  the  raiHing  of  troops  or  to  encourage  desertions  from  the  army.  Secondly: 
No  evidence  on  the  trial  was  offered  with  a  view  to  support,  or  even  tended  to  support,  any  such 
charge.  In  what  instance,  and  by  what  act,  did  he  either  discourage  enlistments  or  encourage 
desertions  from  the  army?  Who  is  the  man  who  was  discouraged  from  enlisting?  and  who  en- 
couraged to  desert  by  any  act  of  Mr.  Vallandigham?  If  it  be  assumed  that,  perchance,  some 
person  might  have  been  discouraged  from  enlisting,  or  that  some  person  might  have  been 
encouraged  to  desert,  on  account  of  hearing  Mr.  Vallandigham's  views  as  to  the  policy  of  the 
war  as  a  means  of  restoring  the  Union,  would  that  have  laid  the  foundation  for  his  c#nviction 
and  banishment?  If  so,  upon  the  same  grounds,  every  political  opponent  of  the  Mexican  war 
might  have  been  convicted  and  banished  from  the  country. 

"When  gentlemen  of  high  standing  and  extensive  influence,  including  your  Excellency, 
opposed,  in  the  discussions  before  the  people,  the  policy  of  the  Mexican  war,  were  they  *  war- 
ring upon  the  military?'  and  did  this  'give  the  military  constitutional  jurisdiction  to  lay  hands 
upon  '  them?  And,  finally,  the  charge  of  the  specifications  upon  which  Mr.  Vallandigham  was 
tried  entitled  him  to  a  trial  before  the  civil  tribunals,  acconling  to  the  express  provisions  of  the 
late  acts  of  Congress,  approved  by  yourself,  July  17,  1862,  and  March  3,  1863,  which  were  man- 
ifestly designed  to  supersede  all  necessity  or  pretext  for  arbitrary  military  arrests. 

"  The  undersigned  are  unable  to  agree  with  you  in  the  opinion  you  have  expressed,  that  the 
Constitution  is  different  in  time  of  insurrection  or  invaf^ion  from  what  it  is  in  time  of  peace 
and  public  security.  The  Constitution  provides  for  no  limitation  upon  or  exceptions  to  the 
guarantees  of  personal  liberty,  except  as  to  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  Has  the  President,  at  the 
time  of  invasion  or  insurrection,  the  right  to  engraft  limitations  or  exceptions  upon  tliese  con- 
stitutional guarantees  whenever,  in  his  judgment,  the  public  safety  requires  it? 

"True  it  is,  the  article  of  the  Constitution  which  deBnes  the  various  powers  delegated  to 
Congress  declares  that  *  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless 
where,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  it.'  But  this  qualifica- 
tion or  limitation  upon  this  restriction  upon  the  powers  of  Congress  has  no  reference  to  or  con- 
nection with  the  other  constitutional  guarantees  of  personal  liberty.  Expunge  from  the  Consti- 
tution this  limitation  upon  the  powers  of  Congress  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  yet 
the  other  guarantees  of  personal  liberty  would  remain  unchanged. 

"Although  a  man  might  not  have  a  constitutional  right  to  have  an  immediate  investiga- 
tion made  as  to  the  legality  of  his  arrest,  upon  habeas  cmpus,  yet  *  his  right  to  a  vSpcedy  and  pub- 
lic trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  State  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  bcon  com- 
mitted,'will  not  be  altered;  neither  will  his  right  to  the  exemption  from  'cruel  and  unusual 
punishments;'  nor  his  right  to  be  secure  in  his  person,  houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against  un- 
reasonable seizures  and  searches;  nor  his  right  not  to  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
without  due  process  of  law;  nor  his  right  not  to  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise 
infamous  offense,  unless  on  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury  be  in  anywise  changed. 

"  And  certainly  the  restriction  upon  the  power  of  Ct»ngreSs  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus^  in  time  of  insurrection  or  invasion,  could  not  afioct  tlie  guarantee  that  the  freodom  of 
•speech  and  of  the  press  shall  not  be  abridged.  It  is  sometimes  ur<;ed  that  the  proceedings  in 
the  civil  tribunals  are  too  tardy  and  ineffective  for  cases  arising  in  limes  of  insurrection  or  inva- 
»>ion.  It  is  a  full  reply  to  this  to  say  that  arrests  by  civil  process  may  be  equally  as  expeditious 
and  eflective  as  arrests  by  military  orders. 

"  True,  a  summary  trial  and  punishment  are  not  allowed  in  the  civil  courts.  But  if  the 
offender  be  under  arrest  and  imprisoned,  and  not  entitled  to  a  discharge  on  writ  of  hdbeiis  corpus, 
before  trial,  what  more  can  be  required  for  the  purpose  of  the  (iovernment?  The  i«lca  that  all 
the  constitutional  guarantees  of  personal  liberty  are  suspended,  throughout  the  country,  at  a  time 
of  insurrection  or  invasion  in  any  part  of  it,  places  us  upon  a  sea  of  uncertainty,  and  subjects 
the  Hie,  liberty,  and  property  of  every  citizen  to  the  mere  will  of  a  military  comman<ler,  or  what 
he  might  say  that  he  considers  the  public  safety  requires.     Does  your  Excellency  wish  to  have 
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it  understood  that  you  hold  that  the  rights  of  every  roan  throughout  this  vaxt  country  are  sub- 
ject to  be  annulled  whenever  you  may  say  that  you  consider  the  public  safety  requires  it  in  time 
of  invasion  or  insurrection  ? 

"  You  are  further  reported  as  having  said  that  the  constitutional  guarantees  of  personal  lib- 
erty have  '  no  application  to  the  present  case  we  have  in  hand,  because  the  arrests  complained  of 
were  not  made  for  treason ;  that  js,  not  for  the  treason  defined  in  the  Constitution,  and  upon  the 
conviction  of  which  the  punishment  is  death ;  nor  yet  were  they  made  to  hold  persons  to  answer 
for  capital  or  otherwise  infamous  crimes ;  nor  were  the  proceedings  following,  in  any  constit^i- 
tional  or  legal  sense,  criminal  prosecutions.  The  arrests  were  made  on  totally  different  grounds, 
and  the  proceedings  following  accorded  with  the  grounds  of  the  arrests,'  etc. 

"The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  position  pf  your  Excellency  is,  that  where  a  man  is 
liable  to  *  a  criminal  prosecution,'  or  is  charged  with  a  crime  known  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  he 
is  clothe4  with  all  the  constitutional  guarantees  for  his  safety  and  security  from  wrong  and  ii\jus- 
tice ;  but  that  where  he  is  not  liable  to  *  a  criminal  prosecution,'  or  charged  with  any  crime  known 
to  the  laws,  if  the  President  or  any  military  commander  shall  say  that  he  considers  that  the  pub- 
lic safety  requires  it,  this  man  may  be  put  outside  of  the  pale  of  the  constitutional  guarantees, 
and  arrested  without  charge  of  crime,  imprisoned  without  knowing  what  for,  and  any  length  of 
time,  or  be  tried  before  a  court-martial,  and  sentenced  to  any  kind  of  punishment  unknown  to 
the  laws  of  the  land,  which  the  President  or  military  commander  may  deem  proper  to  impose. 

**  Did  the  Constitution  intend  to  tbrow  the  shield  of  its  securities  around  the  man  liable  to 
be  charged  with  treason  as  defined  by  it,  and  yet  leave  the  man  not  liable  to  any  such  charge  un- 
protected by  the  safeguard  of  personal  liberty  and  personal  security/?  Can  a  man  not  in  the  mil- 
itary or  naval  service,  nor  within  the  field  of  the  operations  of  the  army,  be  arrested  and  impris- 
oned wiihout  any  law  of  the  land  to  authorize  it  ?  Can  a  man  thuH,  in  civil  life,  be  punished 
without  any  law  defining  the  offense  and  prescribing  the  punishment?  If  the  President  or  a 
court-martial  may  prescribe  one  kind  of  punishment  unauthorized  by,  law,  why  not  any  other 
kind?  Banishment  is  an  unusual  punishment,  and  unknown  to  our  laws.  If  the  President  has 
the  right  to  prescribe  the  punishment  of  banishment,  why  not  that  of  death  and  confiscation  of 
property?  If  the  President  has  the  right  to  change  the  punishment  prescribed  by  the  court-mar- 
tial from  imprisonment  to  banishment,  why  not  from  imprisonment  to  torture  upon  the  rack,  or 
execution  upon  the  gibbet? 

"  If  an  indefinable  kind  of  constructive  treason  is  to  be,  introduced  and  engrafted  upon  the 
Constitution,  unknown  to  the  laws  of  the  Ipnd  and  subject  to  the  will  of  the  President  whenever 
an  insurrection  or  invasion  shall  occur  in'any  part  of  this  vast  country,  what  safety  or  security 
will  be  left  for  the  liberties  of  the  people? 

"The  constnictive  treasons  that  gave  the  friends  of  freedom  so  many  years  of  toil  and  trouble 
in  England,  were  inconsiderable  compared  to  this.  The  precedents  which  you  make  will  become 
a  part  of  the  Constitution  for  your  successors,  if  sanctioned  and  accjuiesced  in  by  the  people  now. 

"  The  people  of  Ohio  are  willing  to  co-operate  zealously  with  you  in  every  effort  warranted 
by  the  Constitution  to  restore  the  Union  of  the  States,  but  they  can  not  consent  to  abandon  those 
fundamental  principles  of  civil  liberty  which  are  essential  to  their  existence  as  a  free  people. 

*'  In  their  name  we  ask  that,  by  a  revocation  of  the  order  of  his  banishment,  Mr.  Vallandigham 
may  be  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  rights  of  which  they  believe  he  has  been  unconstitu- 
tionally deprived. 

"  We  have  the  honor  to  be,  respectfully,  yours,  etc., 

''M.  BIRCH ARD,  Chairman,  19th  District. 

"  David  A.  Houk,  Secretary,  3d  District. 

"George  Bliss,         14th  District.  George  S.  Converse,       7th  District. 
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BEPLY  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

"Washington,  D.  C,  June  29, 1863. 

"Gentlemen:  The  resolutions  of  the  Ohi^  Democratic  State  Convention,  which  you  present 
me^  together  with  jour  introductory  and  closing  remarks,  being  in  position  and  argument  mainly 
the  same  as  the  resolutions  of  the  Democratic  meeting  at  Albany,  New  York,  I  refer  you  to  my 
response  to  the  latter  as  meeting  most  of  the  points  in  the  former.  This  rcRponse  you  evidently 
med  in  preparing  your  remarks,  and  I  desire  no  more  than  that  it  be  used  with  accuracy.  In  a 
•ingle  reading  of  your  remarks,  I  only  discovered  one  inaccuracy  in  matter  which  I  suppose  you 
took  from  that  paper.  It  is  where  you  say,  'the  undersigned  are  unable  to  agree  with  you  in  the 
opinion  yon  have  expressed,  that  the  Constitution  is  different  in  time  of  insurrection  or  invasion 
from  what  it  is  in  time  of  peace  and  public  security.' 

"A  recurrence  to  the  paper  will  show  you  that  I  have  not  expressed  the  opinion  you  suppose. 
I  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Constitution  is  different  in  its  appliecUion  in  cases  of  rebellion  or 
invasion,  involving  the  public  safety  from  what  it  is  in  times  of  profound  peace  and  public  secu- 
rity ;  and  this  opinion  I  adhere  to,  simply  because  by  the  Constitution  itself,  things  may  be  done 
in  the  one  case  which  may  not  be  done  in  the  other. 

"I  dislike  to  w;iste  a  word  on  a  merely  personal  point,  but  I  must  respectfully  assure  you 
that  you  will  find  yourselves  at  fault,  should  you  ever  seek  for  evidence  to  prove  your  assumption 
that  I  'opposed  in  discussions  before  the  people  the  policy  of  the  Mexican  War.* 

"You  say,  'Expunge  from  the  Constitution  this  limitation  upon  the  power  of  Congress  to 
suspend  the  writ  of  hcJyeas  corpus^  and  yet  the  other  guarantees  of  personal  liberty  would  remain 
unchanged.'  Doubtless  if  this  clause  of  the  Constitution,  improperly  called  as  I  think  a  limita- 
tion upon  the  power  of  Congress  were  expunged,  the  other  guarantees  would  remain  the  same; 
but  the  question  is  not  how  those  guarantees  would  stand  with  that  clause  out  of  the  Constitution, 
but  how  they  stand  with  that  clause  remaining  in  it,  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  involving 
the  public  safety.  If  the  liberty  could  be  indulged  of  expunging  that  clause,  letter  and  spirit,  I 
really  think  the  constitutional  argument  would  be  with  you. 

"  My  general  view  on  this  question  was  stated  in  the  Albany  response,  and  hence  I  do  not 
state  it  now.  I  only  add  that,  as  seems  to  me,  the  benefit  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  the  great 
means  throngh  which  the  guarantees  of  personal  liberty  are  conserved  and  made  available  in  the 
last  resort;  and  corroborative  of  this  view,  is  the  fact  that  Vallandigham  in  the  very  case  in  ques- 
tion, under  the  advice  of  able  lawyers,  saw  not  where  else  to  go,  but  to  the  habeas  corpus.  But  by 
the  Constitution  the  benefit  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  itself  may  be  suspended  when  in  cases  of 
rebellion  and  invasion  the  public  safety  may  require  it. 

"You  ask  in  substance  whether  I  really  claim  that  I  may  override  all  the  guaranteed  rights 
of  individuals,  on  the  plea  of  conserving  the  public  safety— when  I  may  choose  to  say  the  public 
safety  requires  it.  This  question,  divested  of  the  phraseology  calculated  to  represent  me  as  strug- 
gling for  an  arbitrary  personal  prerogative,  is  either  simply  a  question  who  shall  decide,  or  an 
affirmation  that  nobody  shall  decide,  what  public  safety  does  require  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  in- 
vasion. The  Constitution  contemplates  the  question  as  likely  to  occur  for  decision,  but  it  docs 
not  expressly  declare  who  is  to  decide  it.  By  necessary  implication,  when  rebellion  or  invasion 
comes,  the  decision  is  to  be  made  from  time  to  time;  and  I  think  the  man  whom,  for  the  time  the 
people  have,  under  the  Constitution  made  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  their  army  and  navy,  is 
the  man  who  holds  the  power  and  bears  the  responsibility  of  making  it.  If  he  uses  the  power 
justly,  the  ?ame  people  will  probably  justify  him ;  if  he  abuses  it,  he  is  in  their  hands,  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  modes  they  have  reserved  to  themselves  in  the  Constitution. 

"The  earnestness  with  which  you  insist  that  persons  can  only  in  times  of  rebellion  be  law- 
fully dealt  with,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  for  criminal  trials  and  punishments  in  times  of 
peace,  induces  me  to  add  a  word  to  what  I  have  said  on  that  point  in  the  Albany  response.  You 
claim  that  men  may,  if  they  choose,  embarrass  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  combat  a  giant  rebellion 
and  then  be  dealt  with  only  in  turn  as  if  there  was  no  rebellion.  The  Constitution  itself  rejects 
this  view.  The  military  arrests  and  detentions  which  have  been  made,  inclbding  those  of  Mr. 
Vallandigham,  which  are  not  different  in  principle  from  the  others,  have  been  for  prevention  and 
not  for  punishment — as  injunctions  to  stay  injury — as  proceedings  to  keep  the  peace,  and  hence, 
like  proceedings  in  such  cases  and  for  like  reasons,  they  have  been  accompanied  with  indictments, 
or  trials  by  juries,  nor,  in  a  single  case,  by  any  punishment  whatever  beyond  what  is  purely 
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incidental  to  the  prevention.  The  original  sentence  of  imprisonment  in  Mr.  Vallandigham'a  csme 
was  to  prevent  injury  to  the  military  service  only,  and  the  modification  of  it  was  made  as  a  less 
disagreeable  mode  to  him  of  securing  the  same  prevention. 

"I  am  unable  to  perceive  an  insult  to  Ohio  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Vallandigham.  Quite  surely 
nothing  of  this  sort  was  or  is  intended.  I  was  wholly  unaware  that  Mr.  Vallandigham  was  at  the 
time  of  his  arrest,  a  candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Grovernor,  until  so  informed  by 
your  reading  to  me  .the  resolutions  of  the  Convention.  I  am  grateful  to  the  State  of  Ohio  for 
many  things,  especially  for  the  brave  soldiers  and  officers  she  has  given  in  the  present  National 
trial  to  the  armies  of  the  Union. 

''You  claim,  as  I  understand,  that,  according  to  my  own  position  in  the  Albany  response,  Mr. 
Vallandigham  should  be  released  ;  and  this  because,  as  you  claim,  he  has  not  damaged  the  mili- 
tary service,  by  discouraging  enlistments,  encouraging  desertions,  or  otherwise;  and  that,  if  he 
had,  he  should  have  been  turned  over  to  the  civil  authorities  under  the  recent  acts  of  Congress. 
I  certainly  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Vallandigham  has  specifically  and  by  direct  language  advised 
against  enlistments,  and  in  favor  of  desertion  and  resistance  to  drafting.  We  all  know  that  com- 
binations, armed  in  some  instances,  to  resist  the  arrest  of  deserters,  began  several  months  ago ; 
that  more  recently  the  like  has  appeared  in  resistance  to  the  enrollment  preparatory  to  a  draft; 
and  that  quite  a  number  of  assassinations  have  occurred  from  the  same  animus.  These  had  to  be 
met  by  military  force,  and  this  again  has  led  to  bloodshed  and  death.  And  now,  under  a  sense 
of  responsibility  more  weighty  and  enduring  than  any  which  is  merely  official,  I  solemnly  declare 
my  belief  that  this  hindrance  of  the  military,  including  maiming  and  murder,  is  due  to  the 
course  in  which  Mr.  Vallandigham  has  been  engaged  in  a  greater  degree  than  to  any  other  cause, 
and  is  due  to  him  personally  in  a  greater  degree  than  to  any  other  one  man.  These  things  have 
been  notorious,  known  to  all,  and  of  course  known  to  Mr.  Vallandigham.  Perhaps  I  would  not 
be  wrong  to  say  they  originated  with  his  special  friends  and  adherents.  With  perfect  knowledge 
of  them  he  has  frequently,  if  not  constantly,  made  speeches  in  Congress  and  before  popular 
assemblies,  and  if  it  can  be  shown  that  with  these  things  staring  him  in  the  face,  he  has  ever 
uttered  a  word  of  rebuke  or  counsel  against  them,  it  will  be  a  fact  greatly  in  his  favor  with  me,  and 
one  of  which,  as  yet,  I  am  totally  ignorant.  When  it  is  knywn  that  the  whole  burden  of  his 
speeches  has  been  to  stir  up  men  against  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  that  in  the  midst  of 
resistance  to  it,  he  has  not  been  known  in  any  infttance  to  counsel  against  such  resistance,  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  repel  the  inference  that  he  has  counseled  directly  in  favor  of  it.  With  all 
this  before  their  eyes,  the  convention  you  represent  have  nominated  Mr.  Vallandigham  for  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio,  and  both  they  and  you  have  declared  the  purpose  to  sustain  the  National  Union 
by  all  constitutional  means.  But  of  course  they  and  you,  in  common,  reserve  to  yourselves  to 
decide  what  are  constitutional  means;  and,  unlike  the  Albany  meeting, you  omit  to  state  or  inti- 
mate that  in  your  opinion  an  army  is  a  constitutional  means  of  saving  the  Union  against  rebell- 
ion, or  even  to  intimate  that  you  are  conscious  of  an  existing  rebellion  being  in  progress,  with 
the  avowed  object  of  destroying  that  very  Union.  At  the  same  time  your  nominee  for  Gh)vemory 
in  whose  behalf  you  appeal,  is  known  to  you  and  to  the  world  to  declare  against  the  use  of  an  army 
to  suppress  the  rebellion.  Your  own  attitude,  therefore,  encourages  desertion,  resistance  to  the 
draft,  and  the  like,  because  it  teaches  those  who  incline  to  desert  and  escape  the  draft  to  believe 
it  is  your  purpose  to  protect  them,  and  to  hope  that  you  will  become  strong  enough  to  do  so. 
After  a  personal  intercourse  with  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Union  look  upon  it  in  this  light.  It  is  a 
substantial  hope,  and,  by  consequence,  a  real  strength  to  the  enemy.  It  is  a  false  hope,  and  one 
which  you  would  willingly  dispel.  I  will  make  the  way  exceedingly  easy.  I  send  you  dapll- 
cates  of  this  letter  in  order  that  you,  or  a  majority  of  you,  may,  if  you  choose,  indorse  your 
names  upon  one  of  them,  and  return  it  thus  indorsed  to  me,  with  the  understanding  that  those 
signing  are  thereby  committed  to  the  following  propositions,  and  to  nothing  else: 

**  1.  That  there  is  now  a  rebellion  in  the  United  States,  the  object  and  tendency  of  which  is  to 
destroy  the  National  Union ;  and  that,  in  your  opinion,  an  army  and  navy  are  constitutional 
means  for  suppressing  that  rebellion. 

"2.  That  no  one  of  you  will  do  anything  which,  in  his  own  judgment,  will  tend  to  hinder  the 
increase  or  favor  the  decrease,  or  lessen  the  efficiency  of  the  army  Ind  navy  while  engaged  in  the 
•efiort  to  suppress  the  rebellion ;  and, 

"3.  That  each  of  you  will,  in  his  sphere,  do  all  he  can  to  have  the  officers,  soldiers,  and  sea- 
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men  of  the  army  and  navy,  while  engaged  in  the  effort  to  Buppress  the  rebellion,  paid,  fed,  clad, 
and  otherwifie  well  provided  and  supported. 

''And  with  the  farther  understanding  that  upon  receiving  the  letter  and  names  thus  indorsed, 
I  will  cause  them  to  be  published,  which  publication  shall  be,  within  itself,  a  revocation  of  the 
order  in  relation  to  Mr.  Vallandigham. 

"It  will  not  escape  observation  that  I  consent  to  the  release  of  Mr.  Vallandigham  upon- terms 
not  embracing  anjr  pledge  from  him  or  from  others  as  to  what  he  will  or  will  not  do.  I  do  this 
because  he  is  not  present  to  speak  for  himself,  or  to  authorize  others  to  speak  for  him,  and  hence, 
I  shall  expect,  that  on  returning  he  would  not  put  himself  practically  in  antagonism  with 
the  position  of  his  friends.  But  I  do  it  chiefly  because  I  thereby  prevail  on  other  influen- 
tial gentlemen  of  Ohio  to  so  define  their  position  as  to  be  of  immense  value  to  the  army — thus 
more  than  compensating  for  the  consequences  of  any  mistake  in  allowing  Mr.  Vallandigham  to 
retom,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  public  safety  would  not  have  suffered  by  it.  Still,  in  regard  to 
Mr.  Vallandigham  and  all  others,  I  must  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  do  so  much  as  the  public  serv- 
ice may  seem  to  require. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be  respectfully  yours,  etc,  A.  LINCOLN." 

The  Committee  responded  to  this  proposition  in  another  long  argument, 
dosing  as  follows : 

''The  people  of  Ohio  were  not  so  deeply  moved  by  the  action  of  the  President,  merely 
beeaose  they  were  concerned  for  the  personal  safety  or  convenience  of  Mr.  Vallandigham,  but 
becaoM  they  saw  in  his  arrest  and  banishment  an  attack  upon  their  own  personal  rights ;  and 
thej  attach  value  to  his  discharge  chiefly  as  it  will  indicate  an  abandonment  of  the  claim  to  the 
power  of  such  arrest  and  banishment.  However  just  the  undersigned  might  regard  the  prin- 
ciples contained  in  the  several  propositions  submitted  by  the  President,  or  how  much  soever  they 
might,  under  other  circumstances,  feel  inclined  to  indorse  the  sentiments  contained  therein,  yet 
they  assure  him  they  have  not  been  authorized  to  enter  into  any  bargains,  terms,  contracts,  or 
conditions  with  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  procure  the  release  of  Mr.  Vallandigham. 

"The  opinions  of  the  undersigned  touching  the  questions  involved  in  these  propositions  are 
well  known,  have  been  many  times  publicly  expressed,  and  are  sufficiently  manifested  in  the 
resolutions  of  the  convention  which  they  represent,  and  they  can  not  suppose  that  the  President 
expects  that  they  will  seek  the  discharge  of  Mr.  Vallandigham  by  a  pledge,  implying  not  only 
an  imputation  upon  their  own  sincerity  and  fidelity  as  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  and  also  carry- 
ing with  it  by  implication  a  concession  of  ike  Ugaliiy  of  his  arrest,  trial,  and  banishment,  against 
which  they  and  the  convention  they  represent,  have  solemnly  protested.  And  while  they  have 
asked  the  revocation  of  the  order  of  banishment,  not  as  a  favor,  but  as  a  right,  due  to  the  people 
of •  Ohio,  and  with  a  view  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  conflict  or  disturbance  of  the  public  tran- 
quillity ;  they  do  not  do  this,  nor  does  Mr.  Vallandigham  desire  it,  at  any  sacrifice  of  their  dignity 
and  self-respect. 

"The  idea  that  such  a  pledge  as  that  asked  from  the  undersigned  would  secure  the  public 
•afety  sufficiently  to  compensate  for  any  mistake  of  the  President  in  discharging  Mr.  Vallandig- 
ham, is,  in  their  opinion,  a  mere  evasion  of  the  g^ve  questions  involved  in  this  discussion,  and 
of  a  direct  answer  to  their  demand.  And  this  is  made  especially  apparent  by  the  fact  that  this 
pledge  is  asked  in  a  communication  which  concludes  with  an  intimation  of  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  President  to  repeat  the  acts  complained  of. 

"The  undersigned,  therefore,  having  fully  discharged  the  duty  eigoined  upon  them,  leave 
the  responsibility  with  the  President. 

The  effort  of  the  President  to  commit  these  gentlemen  to  the  support  of  the 
army  and  the  war  thus  failed.  It  was  well  understood  that  this  happened,  not 
entirely  because  they  disliked  his  "evasion  of  the  grave  questions  involved"  in 
the  treatment  of  Mr.  Vallandigham,  but  also  and  mainly  because  of  the  fact 
that,  in  the  temper  then  prevalent  in  their  party,  they  were  nnwillirtg  to  give 
any  countenance  to  the  war.      ^ 
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Mr.  Yallandigham  passed  through  the  Confederacy,  from  Chattanooga  to 
Bichmond,  and  thence  to  Wilmington.  Here  he  took  passage  on  a  blockade- 
runner,  which,  escaping  capture,  landed  him  safely  at  the  British  port  of  Nas- 
sau, whence  he  made  his  way  under  the  British  flag  to  Canada,  taking  up  his 
quarters  on  the  Canada  side  at  the  Niagara  Falls.  He  arrived  at  Niagara  on 
the  16th  of  July,  and  on  the  same  day  issued  the  following  address,  accepting 
the  nomination  which  had  been  conferred  upon  him  while  he  was  in  the 
Confederacy : 

"Niagara  FALiis,  Canada  West,  July  16, 1863. 

"Arrested  and  confined  for  three  weeki  in  the  United  States,  a  prisoner  of  state;  banished 
thence  to  the  Confederate  States,  and  there  held  as  an  alien  enemy  and  prisoner  of  war,  though 
on  parol,  fairly  and  honorably  dealt  with  and  given  leave  to  depart,  an  act  possible  only  by  run- 
ning the  blockade  at  the  hazard  of  being  fired  upon  by  ships  flying  the  flag  of  my  own  country, 
I  found  myself  first  a  freeman  when  on  British  soil.  And  to-dny,  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  flag,  I  am  here  to  enjoy  and  in  part  to  exercise  the  privileges  and  rights  which  usurpers 
insolently  deny  me  at  home.  The  shallow  contrivance  of  the  weak  despots  at  Washington  and 
their  advi^^ers  has  been  defeated.  Nay,  it  has  been  turned  against  them,  and  I,  who  for  two 
years  was  maligned  as  in  secret  league  with  the  Confederates,  having  refused  when  in  their  midst, 
under  circumstances  the  most  favorable,  either  to  identify  myself  with  their  cause,  or  even  so 
much  as  to  remain,  preferring  rather  exile  in  a  foreign  land,  return  now  with  allegiance  to  my 
own  State  and  Government  unbroken  in  word,  thought,  or  deed,  and  with  every  declaration  and 
pledge  to  you  while  at  home,  and  before  I  was  stolen  away,  made  good  in  spirit  and  to  the  very 
letter. 

"  Six  weeks  ago,  when  just  going  into  banishment  because  an  audacious  but  most  cowardly  des- 
potism caused  it,  I  addressed  you  as  a  fellow-citizen.  To-day,  and  from  the  very  place  then  selected 
by  me,  but  after  wearisome  and  most  perilous  joumeyings  for  more  than  four  thousand  miles  by 
land  and  upon  sea,  still  in  exile,  though  almost  in  sight  of  my  native  State,  I  greet  you  as  your 
representative.  Grateful,  certainly  I  am,  for  the  confidence  in  my  integrity  and  patriotism,  im- 
plied by  the  unanimous  nomination  as  candidate  for  Governor  of  Ohio,  which  you  gave  me  while 
I  was  yet  in  the  Confederate  States.  It  was  not  misplaced ;  it  shall  never  be  abused.  But  this 
is  the  last  of  all  considerations  in  times  like  these.  I  ask  no  personal  sympathy  for  the  personal 
wrong.  No;  it  is  the  cause  of  constitutional  liberty  and  private  right  cruelly  outraged  beyond 
example  on  a  free  country,  by  the  President  and  his  servants,  which  gives  public  significance  to 
the  action  of  your  convention.  Yours  was,  indeed,  an  act  of  justice  to  a  citizen  who,  for  his  devo- 
tion to  the  rights  of  the  States  and  the  liberties  of  the  people,  had  beeu  marked  for  destruction 
by  the  hand  of  arbitrary  power.  But  it  was  much  more.  It  was  an  example  of  courage  worthy 
of  the  heroic  ages  of  the  world  ;  and  it  was  a  spectacle  and  a  rebuke  to  the  usurping  tyrants  who, 
having  broken  up  the  Union,  would  now  strike  down  the  Constitution,  subvert  your  present  Gov- 
ernment, and  establish  a  formal  and  proclaimed  despotism  in  its  stead.  You  are  the  restorers 
and  defenders  of  constitutional  liberty,  and  by  that  proud  title  hintory  will  salute  you. 

"  I  congratulate  you  upon  your  nominations.  They  whom  you  have  placed  upon  the  ticket 
with  me  are  gentlemen  of  character,  ability,  integrity,  and  tried  fidelity  to  the  Constitution,  the 
Union,  and  to  liberty.  Their  moral  and  political  courage,  a  quality  always  rare,  and  now 
the  most  valuable  of  public  virtues,  is  beyond  question.  Every  way,  all  these  were  nominations 
fit  to  be  made.  And  even  jealousy,  I  am  sure,  will  now  be  hushed,  if  I  especially  rejoice  with 
you  in  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Pugh  as  your  candidate  for  Ijien tenant-Governor  and  President  of 
the  Senate.  A  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  a  soldier  in  a  foreign  war,  and  always  a  patriot;  eminent 
as  a  lawyer,  and  distinguished  as  an  orator  and  a  statesman,  I  hail  his  acceptance  as  an  omen  of 
the  return  of  the  better  and  more  virtuous  days  of  the  Republic. 

*  1  indorse  your  noble  platform ;  elegant  in  style,  admirable  in  sentiment.  Yoa  preaent  the 
true  issue,  and  commit  yourselves  to  the  great  mission  just  now  of  the  Democratic  party — to  restore 
and  make  sure  first  the  rights  and  liberties  declared  yours  by  your  Constitutions.    It  is  in  Tain 
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to  invite  the  States  and  people  of  the  South  to  return  to  a  Union  without  a  Conatitution,  and  dis- 
boDored  and  polluted  by  repeated  and  most  aggravated  exactions  of  tyrannic  powers.  It  is  base 
in  yourselves,  and  treasonable  to  your  posterity,  to  surrender  these  liberties  and  rights  to  the 
creatures  whom  your  own  breath  created  and  can  destroy. 

"  Shall  there  be  free  speech,  a  free  press,  peaceable  assemblages  of  the  people,  and  a  free 
ballot  any  longer  in  Ohio  7  Shall  the  people  hereafter,  as  hitherto,  have  the  right  to  discuss  and 
condemn  the  principles  and  policy  of  the  party — the  ministry — the  men  who  for  the  time  con- 
duct the  Government  ?  To  demand  of  their  public  servants  a  reckoning  of  their  stewardship, 
and  to  place  other  men  and  another  party  in  power  at  their  supreme  will  and  pleasure?  Shall 
Order  38  or  the  Constitution  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land?  And  shall  the  citizen  any  more 
be  arrested  by  an  armed  soldiery  at  midnight,  dragged  from  wife  and  child  at  home  to  a  military 
prison ;  thence  to  a  mock  military  trial ;  thence  condemned  and  then  banished  as  a  felon  for  the 
exercise  of  bis  rights?  This  is  the  issue,  and  nobly  you  have  met  it.  It  is  the  very  question  of 
free,  popular  .government  itself.  It  is  the  whole  question :  upon  the  one  side  liberty,  upon  the 
other  despotism.  The  President,  as  the  recognized  head  of  his  party,  accepts  the  issue.  What- 
ever he  wills,  that  is  law.  Constitutions,  State  and  Federal,  are  nothing ;  acts  of  legislation 
nothing;  the  judiciary  leas  than  nothing.  In  time  of  war  there  is  but  one  will  supreme — his 
will;  bat  one  law — military  necessity — and  be  the  sole  judge.  Military  orders  supersede  the 
Constitution,  and  military  commisrtions  usurp  the  place  of  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice  in  the 
land.  Nor  are  these  mere  idle  claims.  For  two  years  and  more,  by  arms,  they  have  been 
enforced.  It  was  the  mission  of  the  weak  but  presumptuous  Bumside — a  name  infamous  for- 
ever in  the  ears  of  all  lovers  of  constitutional  liberty— io  try  the  experiment  in  Ohio,  aided  by  a 
judge  whom  I  name  not,  because  he  has  brought  foul  dishonor  upon  the  judiciary  of  my  country. 
In  yoor  hands  now,  men  of  Ohio,  is  the  final  issue  of  the  experiment.  The  party  of  the  Admin- 
istration have  accepted  it.  By  pledging  support  to  the  President  they  have  justified  his  outrages 
npon  liberty  and  the  Constitution,  and  whoever  gives  his  vote  to  the  candidates  of  that  party, 
commits  himself  to  every  act  of  violence  and  wrong  on  the  part  of  the  Administration  which  he 
upholds;  and  thos,  by  the  law  of  retaliation,  which  is  the  law  of  might,  would  forfeit  his  own 
right  to  liberty,  personal  and  political,  whensoever  other  men  and  another  party  shall  hold  the 
power.  Much  more  do  the  candidates  themselves.  Suffer  them  not,  I  entreat  you,  to  evade  the 
issue ;  and  by  the  judgment  of  the  people  we  will  abide. 

"And  now,  finally,  let  me  ask,  wliat  is  the  pretext  for  all  the  monstrous  acts  and  claims  of 
arbitrary  power,  which  you  have  so  nobly  denounced?  *  Military  necessity?*  But  if  indeed  all 
these  be  demanded  by  military  necessity,  then,  believe  me,  your  liberties  are  gone,  and  tyranny 
is  perpetual.  For  if  this  civil  war  is  to  terminate  only  by  the  subjugation  or  submission  of  the 
South  to  force  and  arms,  the  infant  of  to-day  will  not  live  to  see  the  end  of  it.  No,  in  another 
way  only  can  it  be  brought  to  a  close.  Traveling  a  thousand  miles  and  more,  through  nearly 
one-half  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  sojourning  for  a  time  at  widely  different  points,  I  met 
not  one  man,  woman,  or  child  who  was  not  resolved  to  perish  rather  than  yield  to  the  pressure 
of  arms,  even  in  the  most  desperate  extremity.  And  whatever  may  and  must  be  the  varying 
fortune  of  the  war,  in  all  which  I  recognize  the  hand  of  Providence  pointing  visibly  to  the  ulti- 
mate issue  of  this  great  trial  of  the  States  and  people  of  America;  they  are  better  prepared  now 
every  way  to  make  good  their  inexorable  purpose  than  at  any  period  since  t)ie  beginning  of  the 
struggle.  These  may,  indeed,  be  unwelcome  truths,  but  they  are  addressed  only  to  candid  and 
honest  men.  Neither,  however,  let  me  add,  did  I  meet  any  one,  whatever  his  opinions  or  iiis 
station,  political  or  private,  who  did  not  declare  his  readiness,  when  the  war  shall  Iiave  ceaaedf  and 
invading  armies  been  withdrawn,  to  consider  and  discuss  the  question  of  re-union.  And  who  shall 
doubt  the  issue  of  the  argument?  I  return,  therefore,  with  my  opinions  and  convictions  as  to 
war  or  peace,  and  my  faith  as  to  final  results  from  sound  policy  and  wise  statesmanship,  not  only 
unchanged  but  confirmed  and  strengthened.  And  may  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth  so  rule  tlie 
hearts  and  minds  of  Americans  everywhere  that  with  a  Constitution  maintained,  a  Unit);i 
restored,  and  liberty  henceforth  made  secure,  a  grander  and  nobler  destiny  shall  yet  be  ours  than 
that  even  which  blessed  our  fathers  in  the  first  two  ages  of  the  republic. 

"C.  L.  VALLANDIGHAM." 
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We  have  had  occasion  to  notice  that  Governor  Tod*s  iltithfal,  zealous,  and 
generally  able  administration  was  occasionally  marred  by  foibles,  and  once  or 
twice  by  serious  mistakes.  People  laughed  at  some  of  his  exaggerated  and 
undignified  expressions — as  when  he  announced  to  the  Secretary  of  War  that  it 
was  well  he  did  not  know  who  was  withholding  certain  supplies  from  the  new 
troops,  since,  if  he  did,  he  "would  whip  the  fellow,  though  he  were  as  strong  as 
Samson^' — and  it  is  always  more  unfortunate  to  an  aspirant  for  public  favor  to 
become  ridiculous  than  to  make  even  serious  blunders.  But  there  was  also  a 
disposition  to  charge  upon  him  responsibility  for  some  needless  expenses,  some 
unfounded  alarms,  some  unwise  vigor  in  the  business  of  arrests.  The  dissatis- 
faction was  not  general,  nor  was  it  very  well  founded  ;  but  it  was  sufficient  to 
break  the  force  of  what  might  otherwise  have  proved  a  spontaneous  movement 
for  his  renomi nation. 

As  the  determination  of  the  Democratic  masses  to  nominate  Mr.  Yallandig- 
ham  became  evident,  a  growing  sentiment  began  to  appear  in  favor  of  casting 
aside  all  personal  considerations,  and  nominating  the  strongest  candidate  who 
could  be  found,  to  head  the  Union  ticket.  It  appeared  that  Governor  Tod  was 
not  generally  held  to  be  that  man ;  and  it  was  thought  questionable  whether, 
even  if  his  ability  were  conceded,  he  would,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances, 
be  the  most  available  candidate.  These  considerations  were  having  some 
weight,  though  Governor  Tod  still  seemed  to  have  the  best  prospects ;  when  the 
managers  of  the  two  leading  Republican  newspapers  of  Cincinnati,  apparently 
by  a  preconcerted  plan,  united  in  giving  special  prominence  to  a  new  candidate. 

John  Brough  had  in  times  past  been  one  of  the  most  honored  names  among 
the  Ohio  Democracy.  The  man  had  been  founder  and  editor  of  their  great 
party  organ,  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer;*  had  achieved  a  remarkable  financial  repu- 
tation as  Auditor  of  State;  had  been  tendered  foreign  missions,  and  even  a  place 
in  the  cabinet  of  a  Democratic  President.  He  was  reckoned  one  of  their  best 
stump  speakers.  He  had  been  out  of  politics  and  engaged  in  managing  rail- 
ways for  nearly  fifteen  years,  so  that  his  fame  had  become  almost  traditional, 
and  his  name  called  up  associations  with  great  campaigns  and  great  leaders 
whom  the  party  had  canonized. 

He  now  appeared,  almost  unheralded,  at  Marietta,  the  home  of  his  boy- 
hood, to  address  an  assemblage  of  supporters  of  the  war.  The  Cincinnati  news- 
papers two  days  later — on  the  very  day  on  which  they  published  the  report  of 
the  Vallandigham  Convention — spread  his  speech  in  full  before  their  readers, 
not  forgetting  to  suggest  that  the  great  Democrat  who  now  gave  such  hearty 
support  to  the  Government  in  its  trials  would  be  an  excellent  man  to  put  up 
against  the  "Blue-light  Convention  and  its  convict  candidate." f  The  speech 
was  an  admirable  popular  effort,  and  its  instant  effect  was  to  make  Mr.  Brough 

*  The  paper  had  been  in  existence  long  before,  but  under  Mr.  Brough'8  proprietonhip  its 
name  was  changed  to  that  which  it  has  ever  since  borne,  and  such  other  changes  were  made 
as  would  seem  to  warrant  the  treatment  of  him  as  its  founder. 

tThis  was  the  phrase  with  which  Hon.  E.  D.  Mansfield  headed  an  article  in  the  Gazette  oo 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Vallandigham. 
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the  most  popular  man  in  the  State.  The  oext  day  the  Cincinnati  Eepuhlican 
papers  openly  came  out  in  advocacy  of  his  nomination ;  the  feeling  spread  like 
wild-fire,  and  when,  in  the  next  week,  the  Union  Convention  assembled  at  Co- 
Inmbas,  it  was  seen  from  the  outset  that  Mr.  Brough  had  a  majority  of  the 
delegates. 

Governor  Tod's  friends,  however,  gave  him  an  earnest  support.  The  ballot 
stood,  for  Brough,  two  hundred  and  twenty -six;  for  Tod,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-three  and  half.  The  Governor  behaved  handsomely.  Ho  addressed  the 
convention,  giving  n  frank  expression  of  his  natural  disappointment,  and  assur- 
ances of  his  intention,  nevertheless,  to  do  all  in  his  power  for  the  success  of 
the  ticket.  ^ 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  convention  was  greatly  excited  by  the  address  from 
the  soldiers  oC  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  presented  by  Governor  Dennison. 
This  document,  which  had  no  small  influence,  both  upon  the  nominations  and  in 
the'  subsequent  canvass,  was  as  follows : 

''TanTNE,  Tenn.,  June  9th. 
"Gentlemei^:  You  have  been  selected  by  the  representatives  of  a  very  large  number  of  the 
soldien  of  Ohio,  now  serving  with  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  to  attend  the  Union  Ck>nven- 
tion,  called  to  assemble  at  Columbus  on  the  17th  inst.,  for  the  nomination  of  Governor  and  other 
State  officers. 

''We  sincerely  hope  that  neither  the  convention  nor  the  people  of  Ohio,  will  deem  this  action 
of  her  citizen-soldiery  as  formed  upon  any  mere  desire  to  participate,  even  in  the  remotest  degree, 
in  party  or  political  strifes  at  home,  but  solely  from  a  most  earnest  wish  that  civil,  State,  and 
political  action  may  be  so  conducted  as  to  contribute  to  the  great  object  which  all  true  patriots, 
whether  dtixens  or  soldiers,  must  have  at  heart,  the  maintainance  of  the  Government  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Union.  With  parties,  as  such,  we  have  long  since  ceased  to  sympathize,  and  to- 
day the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  has  but  this  plntform  of  political  principles :  *  An  unlimited  use 
of  all  the  energies  and  all  the  resources  of  the  Government  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  until  the 
rebellion  is  subjugated  and  the  Union  restored.'  Though  formerly  divided  by  all  the  party  dis- 
tinctions of  their  time,  we  arc  to-day  a  '  band  of  brothers/  standing  firmly  and  unitedly  upon  this 
broad  platform.  We  ask  of  each  other  no  reason  why  we  arc  so  united,  but  we  gratefully  accept 
the  fact  and  let  that  suffice.  We  do  not  discuss  whether  slavery  be  ri^jht  or  wrong;  whether  the 
slaveholder  or  abolitionist  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  rebellion ;  it  is  enough  for  us  that  the 
rebellion  now  exists,  and  that  we  are  bound  by  the  heritage  of  the  past,  and  the  hope  of  the 
future,  to  put  it  down.  We  did  not  refuse  to  sustain  the  Government  before  the  Administration 
inaugurated  the  policy  of  emancipation.  We  will  not  desert  it  now  that  it  has.  The  efficiency 
and  continued  harmony  of  your  army  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  State  Government  at 
home.  It  has  pleased  that  Government  to  give  us,  while  yet  in  the  field,  a  voice  at  the  polls. 
While  eminent  civilians  at  home  will  doubtless  be  proposed  to  tlie  convention  as  candidates  for 
the  gubernatorial  chair,  from  whom  a  choice  might  be  made  that  would  command  our  cordial 
support ;  still,  if  such  choice  can  not  be  made  with  harmony,  we  beg  to  suggest  the  propriety  of 
selection  being  made  from  among  the  many  eminent  public  men  Ohio  now  has  in  the  field.  Such 
a  candidate,  while  being  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  want  of  the  soldier,  would,  at  the 
same  time,  possess  equal  ability  to  administer  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  State.  For  such  a  can- 
didate we  can  safely  pledge  the  undivided  support  of  Ohio's  one  hundred  th<msand  soldiers, 

**Once  more  we  call  upon  our  friends  at  home  to  stand  firmly  by  the  Government  and  its 
army.  ^Mistakes  in  policy,  if  any  such  occur,  are  but  the  straw  and  foam  that  whirl  and  disap- 
pear on  the  broad  river  of  nationality,  sweeping  on  majestically  and  undisturbed  beneath  them. 
Under  this  Administration  the  American  Union  is  to  fall  ingloriously,  or  be  so  firmly  re-estab- 
lixhed  that  the  world  in  arms  can  not  shake  it  henceforth,  and  none  but  traitors  can  withhold 
their  support.  Whatever  will  aid  in  crushing  traitors  is  orthodox  with  us,  regardless  of  what 
old  political  text-books  say.     We  ask  you  to  unite  on  our  simple  platform. 
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"  The  shifUng  scenes  of  National  life  are  now  changing  with  electric  swiftness ;  old  idcan, 
theories,  and  prejudices  are  being  harried  into  their  graves.  With  the  stem  realities  of  the  liv- 
ing present  we  must  grapple  boldly  and  act  earnestly,  or  history  will  write  over  our  National  tomb 
that  we  of  the  North  were  unequal  to'  the  hour  in  which  we  lived.  Let  us  labor  on,  then,  patiently 
and  zealouRly,  each  in  his  Reparate  sphere  of  action — ^you  as  citizens  surrounded  by  the  blessingi* 
and  the  quiet  of  home,  striving  against  traitors  there— we  fighting  less  dangerous  foes  on  the  fields 
which  lie  between  them  and  the  homes  we  love  ko  well.  Over  these  fields  of  carnage  now  we 
hope,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  to  re-establish  our  noble  form  of  American  nationality,  that  shall 
yet  bless  the  world  as  no  government  before  has  done.  Tliis,  with  you,  we  hope  to  ei\joy  when 
we  have  laid  aside  the  character  of  soldiers  and  entered  again  the  walks  of  peaceful  life. 
'*  With  highest  regard,  gentlemen,  we  have  the  honor  to  remain, 

"Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

"  GEO.  P.  ESTE,  Colonel  14th  O.  V.  I. 
"F.  VAN  DEKVEEH,  Colonel  15th  O.  V.  I. 
«  DURBIN  WARD,  Lieutenant-Colonel  17th  O.  V.  I. 
"  To  Hon.  Wm.  Dennison,  Brigadier-Oeneral  J.  D.  Cox,  Judge  Stanley  Matthews,  Colonel 
John  M.  Conneli,  Colonel  James  H.  Gk>dman." 

The  following  declaration  of  principles,  reported  by  Senator  Wade,  was 
adopted  by  acclamation : 

"lUsolvedf  That  the  calamities  of  the  present  rebellion  have  been  brought  upon  this  Nation 
by  the  infamous  doctrines  of  nullification  and  secession,  promulgated  by  Calhoun  and  denounced 
by  General  Jackson  in  1832,  and  reiterated  by  the  convention  held  in  the  city  of  Columbus  on 
the  11th  instant.  We  denounce  them  as  incompatible  with  the  unity,  integrity,  power,  and  glory 
of  the  American  Republic. 

"JUsdvedf  That  the  war  must  go  on  with  the  utmost  vigor,  till  the  authority  of  the  National 
Government  is  re-established  and  the  old  flag  floats  again  securely  and  triumphantly  over  every 
State  and  Territory  of  the  Union. 

"lUwlved,  That  in  the  present  exigencies  of  the  Republic  we  Isy  aside  pergonal  preferences 
and  prejudices,  and  henceforth,  till  the  war  is  ended,  will  draw  no  party  line,  but  the  great  line 
between  those  who  sustain  the  Government  and  those  who  oppose  it ;  between  those  who  rejoice 
in  the  triumph  of  our  arms  and  those  who  rejoice  in  the  triumph  of  the  enemy. 

*'  JResolvedf  That  immortal  honor  and  gratitude  are  due  to  our  brave  and  patriotic  soldiers  in 
the  field,  and  everlasting  shame  and  disgrace  to  any  citizen  or  party  wlio  withholds  it ;  that,  sym- 
pathizing with  the  army  in  its  hardships,  and  proud  of  its  gallantry,  the  lovers  of  the  Union 
will  stand  by  it,  and  will  remember,  aid,  and  support  those  who  are  disabled,  and  the  families 
of  those  who  fall  fighting  for  their  country. 

"Refolvedf  That  confiding  in  the  honesty,  patriotism,  and  good  sense  of  the  President,  we 
pledge  to  him  our  support  of  his  earnest  eflforts  to  put  down  the  rebellion. 

"  Rewlvedy  That  the  present  Governor,  David  Tod,  is  an  honeKt,  able  public  servant,  and 
that  his  official  conduct  deserves  and  receives  the  approbation  of  all  loyal  people. 

Mr.  Brougb  signified  his  acceptance  of  the  nomination,  which  he  continued 
to  protest  was  unexpected  and  undesired,  in  the  following  letter : 

"Cleveland,  Ohio,  July  27, 1863. 

"Gentlemen:  On  my  return  home  last  evening  I  found  your  favor  of  17th  instant,  an- 
nouncing my  nomination,  by  the  Union  Convention,  as  a  candidate  for  Governor  of  Ohio. 

"You  are  fully  aware,  gentlemen,  that  this  nomination  has  been  made,  not  only  without  my 
solicitation,  but  against  my  |>ersonal  wishes.  The  circumKtauces  attending  it,  and  the  manner  ot 
its  prej^entation,  st-ai-cely  admit  of  discussion  as  to  the  course  to  be  adopted.  Personal  cuuhidcra- 
tionsmust  yield  to  the  duty  which  every  man  owes  to  the  State;  and  therefore,  while  appreciating 
alike  the  honors  and  responsibilities  of  the  position,  I  assume  the  standard  you  present  to  me, 
and,  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability,  will  bear  it  through  the  contest,  whether  to  victory  or  defeat, 
thoee  who  have  chosen  me  must  determine. 
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^I  accept  and  fally  approve  the  resolutions  of  the  convention  accompanying  your  note. 
My  own  position  has  been  so  clearly  defined  that  I  consider  it  unnecessary  to  restate  it  on  this 
occasion.  I  have  but  one  object  in  accepting  the  position  your  constituents  have  assigned  mc — 
and  that  is  to  aid  you  and  them  in  sustaining  the  Government  in  the  great  work  of  suppressing 
this  moat  wicked  rebellion,  and  restoring  our  country  to  its  former  unity  and  glory. 

"  Very  truly  yours,  JOHN  BROUGH. 

**  Messrs.  Wm.  Denuison,  Pres't,  John  D.  Caldwell,  Sec'y,  Union  Convention  of  Ohio. " 

The  campaign  which  ensued  will  long  be  remembered  in  Ohio  as  one  of  the 
most  exciting  ever  known  in  her  history.  The  meetings  of  both  parties  were 
anasually  large — those  of  the  Democrats  being  especially  noticeable  for  unpre- 
cedented numbers  and  enthusiasm.  The  ablest  speakers  on  both  sides  traversed 
the  State;  and  the  newspapers  gave  almost  as  much  space  to  the  canvass  as  to 
the  great  victories  in  the  field,  which  soon  came  to  inspire  the  party  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  tone  of  the  Democrats,  in  spite  of  this  revolution  in  the  prospects 
of  the  war,  was  one  of  unabated  defiance,  and  they  proclaimed,  on  all  hands, 
their  determination  to  form  an  army  to  conduct  Mr.  Vallandigham  home  in  case 
they  should  elect  him.  To  the  last  they  appeared  confident  of  success,  and  the 
vote  showed  that  they  polled  their  full  strength.  On  the  other  side  a  fuller  vote  , 
was  brought  out  than  ever  before  at  a  gubernatorial  election.  Mr.  Chase,  then 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  set  the  example  of  *' going  home  to  vote*' — making 
for  that  purpose  his  first  visit  to  Ohio  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Large 
numbers  of  clerks  from  the  departments  in  Washington  imitated  his  course,  as 
did  thousands  of  citizens  scattered  east  and  west  through  other  States,  on 
business  or  pleasure. 

The  result  was  as  signal  as  the  struggle  had  been  conspicuous.  One  hun- 
dred thousand  was  the  majority  by  which  the  people  of  Ohio  put  the  seal  of 
their  condemnation  on  the  course  which  Mr.  Yallandigham  had  chosen  to  pur- 
sue, and  renewed  their  vows  to  continue  the  war,  through  good  fortune  or  ill,  to 
the  end  of  the  utter  defeat  of  the  rebellion. 

Mr.  Brough's  majority  on  the  home  vote  was  sixty-one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  twenty.  Of  the  votes  of  the  soldiers,  forty-one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  were  cast  for  him,  and  only  two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  for  Mr.  Vallandigham  *  Brough's  aggregate  majority  was  thus 
swelled  to  one  hundred  and  one  thousand  and  ninety-nine,  in  a  total  vote  of 
four  hundred  and  seventy-six  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty -three.  But 
3Ir.  Vallandigham  had  received  the  startling  number  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-two  votes.  In  the  elcoLion,  one 
year  before,  the  Democrats  had  carried  the  State — the  soldiers  not  being  per- 
mitted to  vote — by  a  majority  of  five  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-seven. 
The  change  in  majorities,  therefore,  on  the  homo  vote  alone  was  sixty-seven 
thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety -seven ;  while,  including  the  soldiers'  vote,  it 

*Even  this  the  soldiers  spoke  of  as  falling  many  thousands  below  the  majority  they  would 
have  given  had  the  election  come  before  the  battle  of  Chickamauga.  Great  numbers  of  men 
who  would  have  vote<l  for  Brough  were  left  upon  that  unfortunate  field — to  linger  out  the  war  in 
Kebel  prisons,  or  to  be  thenceforth  reported  **  dead  on  the  field  of  glory." 
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swelled  to  the  enormous  number  of  one  hundred  and  seven  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six. 

The  general  feeling  ofHriumph  found  expression  in  the  editorial  of  the 
Cincinnati  Gazette  the  morning  afler  the  eleetion — which  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
indication  of  the  temper  of  the  times,  and  with  which  we  may  fitly  close  this 
condensation  of  the  salient  features  of  a  great  historical  campaign : 

**  VICTORY  1— KEMERIS I 

**  Thank  God  I  The  good  name  of  our  State  is  once  more  free  from  stain  I  It  was  a  disgrace 
to  Ohio,  loyal  mother  of  us  all,  that  such  a  man  aa  Clement  L.  Vallandigham  should  be  nomi- 
nated bj  anj  considerable  party  of  her  citizens  for  any  respectable  position  in  the  State ;  bat 
right  nobly  has  the  disgrace  been  wiped  out.  Our  people  forgot  party  when  patriotism  was  in- 
volved ;  and  from  the  river  to  tlie  lakes  their  condemnation  of  traitors  and  sympathiaers  with 
traitors  has  sounded  out  in  tones  so  clear,  so  loud,  that  through  the  whole  limits  of  this  Nation, 
Bebel  or  Loyal,  none  can  fail  to  hear. 

"If  Ohio  furnished  the  most  conspicuous  and  persistent  minion  of  the  great  rebellion,  Ohio, 
too,  has  magnificently  repudiated  her  recreant,  banished  son!  No,  exiled  eilrsen,  not  son  I 
Thank  God  I  he  b  no  son  of  Ohio,  whom  her  people  have  loathingly  spurned  from  his  crouching 
position  beyond  the  border. 

*' Beneath  our  office  windows  the  people  of  Cincinnati  are  thronging  the  public  space  in  a 
wild  exuberance  of  ecstatic  joy  they  have  not  shown  since  the  first  proud  victories  of  the  war 
stirred  the  great  heart  of  the  Nation  to  its  profoundest  depths;  and  the  name  of  the  candidate 
whose  high  honor  it  has  been  to  become  the  symbol  of  a  State's  loyalty  is  ringing  in  exultant 
shouts  from  square  to  square. 

"  *  Count  every  ballot  a  bullet  fairly  aimed  at  the  heart  of  the  rebellion/  said  the  great  min- 
ister of  finance  yesterday.*  They  arc  counting  the  ballets  thus  truly  aimed  I  In  the  morning 
the  State  will  count  from  our  bulletins  as  the  city  counts  to-night ;  and  as  the  reckoning  is 
footed  up,  there  will  come  a  gush  of  joy,  and  of  pride  that  overto|)8  the  joy. 

"It  is  no  great  victory  that  promptsrthis  thanksgiving  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  simply 
the  redemption  of  our  fair  fame!  It  is  what  we  all  knew  the  noble  State  must  do,  but  what  it 
thrills  us  to  find  she  has  done  so  superbly. 

"The  estimates  we  thought  the  wildest  are  far  outstripped.  The  State  Central  Committee 
talked  of  thirty-two  thousand  majority  on  the  home  vote.  It  will  be  fifty  thousand  I  At  Colum- 
bus they  say  it  is  more  likely  to  be  seventy-five  thousand  I  And  this  is  without  our  soldiers ! 
W^ait  till  their  voice  comes  in,  and  the  thunders  of  our  home  guns  will  be  penny  fire-crackera 
beside  the  reverberating  roar  of  their  artillery. 

"  From  across  the  water  the  echoes  will  soon  come  sounding  back.  There  is  an  end  of  hopes 
for  a  desertion  of  their  Grovernment  by  the  people;  an  end  of  hopes  for  a  division  at  the 
North ;  an  end  of  expectations  of  peace  save  through  the  red  gates  of  a  war  that  knows  no  close 
but  the  close  of  the  rebellion  it  means  to  crush. 

"  So  much  for  the  victory !     And  now  for  the  retributive  justice  it  compels  I 

"It  has  been  no  ordinary  contest  concerning  disputed  questions  of  politicsL  It  was  a 
grave  attempt  by  certain  leading  men,  enjoying  the  privileges  of  citizens  of  Ohio,  to  establish 
treason  to  the  Government  under  the  forms  of  law — to  place  the  State  in  direct  hostility  to  the 
General  Government.  For  that  crime,  and  for  all  the  consequences  that  crime  would  have  en- 
tailed, had  it  been  as  saccessful  as  they  strove  to  make  it,  we  hold  these  men  responsible  now  and 
through  all  their  lives.     For  this  sin  there  is  no  forgiveness. 

"  Political  opponents  from  whom  we  dificr  we  can  yet  esteem ;  but  men  who  sought  to  dis- 
grace  the  Nation  by  base  submission  to  its  enemies,  or  to  ditihonor  the  State  by  placing  it  with 
the  traitors  against  the  Government — why  should  they  be  less  infamous  evermore  than  the  Tories 
and  Cowboys  of  our  earlier  and  less  dangerous  times  of  trial  ? 

"The  prime  mover  in  all  the  conspiracy  is  Clement  L.  Vallandigham.  Let  him  paxsl  Con- 
victed by  two  courts,  banished  by  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Nation,  an  appellant  from  that 
tribunal  to  the  bur  of  his  State,  and  by  her  cast  off  with  an  ignominy  none  other  of  her  citizens 

*Thi8  phrase  had  occurred  in  a  speech  by  Secretary  Chase  on  the  election. 
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ever  received — ^branded  traitor  by  the  rulers,  sealed  traitor  hy  the  people — let  him  wander,  out- 
cast that  he  is,  with  the  mark  of  Cain  upon  his  brow,  through  lands  where  distance  and  obscurity 
may  diminish,  till  the  graye  shall  swallow,  his  infamy. 

"Ohio  has  had  sons  whom  she  deligkted  to  honor;  men  crowned  with  her  Senatorial  bays, 
or  choaen  to  stand  and  speak  for  her  among  the  Eepresentatives  of  the  Nation.  How  had  this 
foul  rottenness  festered  in  the  State, -that  it  could  reach  these  men  and  blight  them  forever?  In 
a  moment  of  crazy  delirium  they  permitted  vexation  at  private  grievances,  or  groveling  fealty  to 
party  machinery  by  which  they  hoped  to  rise,  or  unmanly  iear  of  party  drill  to  conquer  their 
oonadences  and  their  honor ;  and  to  the  horror  of  all  who  took  honest  pride  in  their  fair  names, 
ihey  fell  to  be  the  seconds  and  adherents  of  the  malevolent  outcast.  It  is  a  hard  fate  for  men 
who  might  have  hod  large  futures  before  them ;  but  stern  justice  demands  that  henceforth,  to 
each  one  who  loves  the  honor  of  his  State,  their  names — they  rise  to  all  lips,  we  need  not  call 
them  over — be  held  infamous  for  evermore. 

"  There  can  be,  there  must  be  no  escape.  They  will  seek  to  evade  the  responsibility  for 
their  bold,  bad  attempt ;  will  shuffle,  and  equivocate,  and  deny ;  but  it  must  not  be.  As  they 
have  sowed,  so  must  they  reap.  For  the  deceived  masses  there  may  be  nuiny  excuses ;  for  the 
deceiving  leaders  none.  To  have  been  a  Tory  in  the  Revolution  will  seem  a  light  thing  in  the 
yean  that  come,  beside  having  been  a  Vallandigham  leader  in  the  Great  Bebellion.'' 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE  CLOSING  FEATURES  OF   TOD'S  ADMINISTRATION. 


THROUGHOUT  his  term  of  service  Governor  Tod  was  zealous,  watch- 
ful, and  pains-taking  to  a  degree  not  common  among  officials  of  any  grade. 
Afler  his  defeat  in  the  effort  for  renomination  these  qualities  were  more 
conspicuous  than  ever.  None  could  fail  to  see  that  he  was  wounded  b}"  the 
treatment  he  had  received ;  but  none  could  fail  also  to  see  that  his  efforts  to 
serve  faithfully  the  people  who  had  elected  him  continued  unabated  till  the  last 
hour  of  his  official  career. 

We  have  already  passed  in  review  most  of  the  events  which  make  the 
period  of  his  administration  memorable  in  our  history.  It  remains  to  speak 
of  his  continued  efforts  for  recruiting  the  army  ;  of  his  continued  care  of  the 
wounded ;  of  his  relations  with  the  officers  in  the  field ;  of  his  efforts  for  the 
protection  of  the  border  from  minor  raids ;  of  the  discharges  to  the  Squirrel 
Hunters,  and  the  re-enlistment  of  the  veterans. 

The  largo  numbers  of  men  put  into  the  field  in  1862  left  comparatively  lit- 
tle work  to  bo  done  in  the  way  of  raising  troops  in  Ohio  in  1863.  Throughout 
the  year  fifteen  thousand  and  sixty  new  men  were  enlisted  who,  according  to 
the  Governor's  calculation,  raised  the  entire  number  furnished  by  the  State  to 
two  hundred  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-one.  Of  these  a  few  were  for 
missing  companies  in  infantry  regiments  sent  to  the  field  before  their  numbers 
were  completed,  and  a  few  for  missing  battalions  in  cavalry  regiments  in  the 
field.  A  couple  of  six  months*  regiments  were  raised  under  the  unwise  call  of 
the  Government  for  such  troops  in  June.  A  couple  of  heavy  artillery  regi- 
ments were  raised — one  of  them  having  for  a  nucleus  a  regiment  of  infantry 
already  in  the  service;  and  one  or  two  new  batteries  of  light  artillery  were 
formed.  A  regiment  or  two  for  service  in  guarding  prisoners,  and  a  negro  reg- 
iment completed  the  list  of  new  organizations.  Several  that  had  been  per- 
milted  to  enter  the  service  as  coming  from  other  States,  in  the  great  rush  for 
acceptance  in  1861,  were  reclaimed.  The  rest  of  the  recruiting,  conducted  by  the 
aid  of  the  military  committees,*  but  mainly  under  the  authority  of  United 

*  The  services  of  these  military  committees  throughout  the  war  were  most  valuable,  and 
were  entirely  gratuitous.    They  were  originally  appointed  by  Governor  Dennison,  and  contin- 
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States  officers,  wns  for  the  old  regimeDts,  and  under  the  stimulus  of  a  desire  to 

avoid  the  draft;.     The  grand  total  of  these  various  eiforts  we  have  already  given. 

But  the  grand  feature  of  the  enlistments  for  1863  was  one  with  which,  from 

the  nature  of  the  case,  the  State  authorities  could  have  little  to  do.     The  Ohio 

ned  bj  his  BiiccetisorR,  with  a  few  oocaAional  changes  caused  hy  deaths  or  disabilitiea.  .  The  names 
of  their  members  deserve  an  honorable  record ;  and  their  organization  at  the  close  of  1863  gives 
^boat  as  fair  a  statement  of  the  general  working  force  as  is  attainable.  We  present  the  list, 
therefore,  as  it  stood  at  that  date : 


K.  P.  EvaiiN,  Ch*n. 
0.  W.  McKeo. 
J.  M.  HookfSecV. 
T.  J.  Min#»n. 
H.  Sprowl. 

ALLKJI. 

T.  Cnnniiurham,  Ch. 
Bht'lby  Tuylur,  Sec'y. 

A.  N.  Smith. 
laaUh  8.  Pi  Hart. 
Jcutv^  W.  Hunt. 

ASHLAND. 

L.  J.  J*pmiKle,  sJ«c>. 
William  Odborn. 
W.  H.  H.  Potter. 
John  D.  Jon*m. 

B.  1>.  Frt-w. 
W.  A.  Boiler. 

C.  C.  Wkk. 

ASHTABULA. 

Abner  Kcllojw. 
John  A.  Pfpntlri*. 
XdwiD  B.  WilliamA. 
■dwanl  A.  Wright. 
J.D.  Eunigu,  i>ec*y. 

ATBRH8. 

M.  M.  GrvfUf ,  Ch*n. 
Hon.  J.W.  Bayard. 
H.  2*.  Brown.     . 
Hon.  L.L.  Smith. 
8.  W.  Pickering.  StHiY 
C^vt.  J.  M.  Dana. 
S.  n.  McM»ra. 
W.  B.  Goliien. 

ATQLMXK. 

B.  A.Wendion.Ch'a. 
Col.John  Walkup. 
John  G.  Bt*nn«>tt. 
I)aTidSimi>M>n. 
William  Bui«b. 

8.  B.  Ayrea. 
John  KelKr,  Src'y. 

■ELHONT. 

D.  D.  T.t'owrii.Ch'n. 
John  Lippeucott. 
Alex.  Bran  nam. 

St.  Ciair  Kelly. 
li-wip  B<»yer. 
William  Smith. 
Hon.  Wni.  Kcunon. 

BKOWN. 

O.  W.  Kin-r.  Chairm'n. 

Jacob  Hermann. 

S.  Blair. 

S.  Hi-mpliill. 

J.  P.  Bi-hn,  Sec'y. 

rrTLKR. 
K.  C.  McKarland.  Ch. 
Alex.  V.  Hnnif. 
Israel  U  illiMUi-4.  8ec>. 
Henry  Be«r«li.l*Tr. 
J.M,  Miltikin. 

C\eROLL. 

Oeorgu  Uanlenty. 
William  iHford. 
iieoTge  B'atty. 
Edwin  Ki.rrell. 

C.  A.  Shober.  SJec'y. 

cnAxrAioN. 
Wm.  McDonald,  C]i*n 
John  II .  Bryan. 
Thomas  Chanco. 
Imac  Ji^nwon. 
B.  C.  Pulton,  8^*y. 


CLAKK.       I 

John  B.  HiinuD,  €Vn. 
Alex.  Waildie. 
Samuel  E.  eitiirritll. 

D.  A.  Hiirritfon.  Sec'y. 
(Imrleii  M.  Clark. 
William  S.  lleranda. 
Krrider  Mower. 

CLERMONT. 

Philip  11.  SwiuK,  Ch'n. 
R.\V:  Clark. 
Julin  Goodwin. 
Dr.  Cyru«  GnNkilu. 
Dr.  John  P.  Emrio. 

CLIXrON. 

R.  B.  Ilurlan.  Ch*n. 
Wlllhim  C.  Kife. 
C.  M.  U.MUvorih. 
William  B.  >i4iier. 
A.  W.  .Miller. 
J.  Q.  timith. 

C'>LUMBI%XA. 

Hon.  L.  W.  Poit^r. 
John  'Voif\fHitug. 
J.J.  Boone. 
Jo««l»h  Thorn  pton. 
JoSi'ph  U.  L.o'i'ock. 

cosnocToN. 
Dr.  A.  L.  Cum,  Ch'n. 
Uou!>ton  Hay. 
Caut.  K.  Shailer. 
Col.  J.  Irrine,  Sec'y. 
Seih  3Icf'liiiii. 
Hon.  John  Johnson. 

CKAWrORO. 

T.  J.  Orr,  Chairman. 
Jacob  Hcvogg*. 
liforgii  Qiiinby,  Sec'y. 
H.  C.  Crtrhart. 
W.  W.  Bagley. 

CUTAUOOA. 

W.B.  Cantle,  Ch'n. 
William  Bingham. 
>*.  Nicola. 

E.  II«'i«^dumnfllor. 
Col.  <^'orKo  U.  Stjutor. 
Siillman  Witt. 

M.  Buriow,  Sfc'7. 
WllliiUii  £«l wards. 
Wiiliatu  >'.  Cary. 


PARKX. 

Daniel  U.  Davii4. 
Capt.  I'harloM  Culkin^, 
(apt.  B.  B.  .Vllen. 
W.  M.  WiUou.  Sv-c'y. 

DKriANCP:. 
Joiian  Colli)',  Cii'n. 
Ji»hn  «  r-w  •. 
8.  A.  Strung, 
.lohii  I'.inl. 
J.  P.  ButBngton,  Sec'y. 

nr.L«WARK. 
Hon.  T.W.  Ffw.-ll.  Ch. 
Ko'xTi  31cKinu»'y. 
(Charles  Shcrmttu. 
Juni'B  W.  Stark. 
John  W.  Ladd. 
B.  C.  Wat.  rs. 
George  K.  Stay  man. 
Hugh  Cole. 
Burton  Moore. 

KBIB. 

Hon.  J.  M.  Root,  Ch. 
H«nry  C.  Bush. 
Walter  K.  Stons. 
Capt.  Thomas  Kernald. 
C*harles  Bosford. 


rAIRiriKI.U. 

M.  A.  Daugherty,  Ch. 

A.  Syfert. 
John  R«*ber. 
P.  B.  Ewlng. 

John  B.  McNeil,  Sec'y. 

FATBTTB. 

Hon.  J.  Pursell,  Ch'n. 
Peter  Wendd. 
11.  B.  M  ay nard,  Sec'y. 
OlltMrt  Terrill. 
James  M.  Edwards. 

ntANKLIN. 

John  Bliller,  Ch'n. 
David  Taylor. 
L.  W.  Uaiihitt. 
Peter  Ambos. 
John  Field. 

FULTOJf. 

N.  Merrill.  Chiilrm'n. 
OrtaYiurt  Wateri*. 

D.  W.  II.  Ilowiirl. 
o.  B.  V.Tiry.  Sec'y. 
Joel  Brighnm. 
\NilliAni  Sdttou. 

GALLIA. 

Joneph  Bruilbury. 
Ji«i)it'.<<  Hnrp<*r. 
.\ni'»««  K»*pl<*y. 
Kotieri  Bmck. 
Wm.  Xiwh,  Sec'y. 

ORAVOA. 

Hon.  D.  Wu«»dhnry,  Ch. 
ErHt4tn!(  Spencer. 
Ch'-ster  PHhunr.- 
Hon.  lMlitchcock,Sec. 
Da  V  1(1  Robinrion. 

ORRRXR. 

B.  Nfttbitt,  (;hairm:tn. 
C-tpt.  A.  McDowell. 

E.  II.  Munffer. 
Horace  Brclsford. 
Jorieph  WiUon. 

OUERNHET. 

Hon.C.J.All»riKht,Ch, 
JoM<'ph  D.  Taylor. 
Thomas  OMhum. 
Isaac  Morton. 
Josi'ph  Furrell. 

HAMILTON. 
Gen.  J.  11.  Baten,  Ch. 
lUu.  N.  W.  Thomas. 
C^tl.  A.  E.  Jones. 
W.  W.  Lotlwiek. 
John  W.  Ellis 
Kr.inci*  Weisn^wskl. 
W.  H.  Davis,  Sec'y. 
Tlionisi  •Mi'Tlock. 
Eli  Muclimore. 
Amxi  Magill. 

HAXCOCK. 
Ed^on  Goit,  Ch'n. 
J.  F.  Perky. 
HiMiry  Brown,  Sec'y. 
J.  S.  Patterson. 
J.B    Rothschild. 

NABDIN. 

Henry  Harris. 
B*nj'  R.  Brunson. 
Iludrh  Lets<»n. 
R.  L.  (Jhase. 
David  Ooodin. 

C.  H.  Gatch,  Sec'y. 

UABRIION. 

O.  Slemmons,  Ch*n. 
Jamea  M.  Paul. 
John  Jamison. 


HARBISON— CoN/maed. 
Chnrhs  Warfell. 
8.  B.  Shotwell,  Scc*y. 

HBNBT. 

E.  Sheffield,  Chairm'n. 
Cyros  Howard. 
Achilles  Smith. 
Jamos  Durban. 
L.  H.  Bigelow,  Sec'y. 

HIORLAIfU. 

Dr.  Wm.  Smith,  Ch'n. 
Dr.  Enos  Holmes. 
Jame«i  H.  Thompiion. 
(;ol.  Jacob  Hyer. 

HOCKIXO. 

.Tames  R.  Groxan,  Ch. 
Alex.  White. 
C.  W.  James. 
Capt.  G.  M.  Webb. 

NOLMKS. 

Col.  A.  BakHr.  Ch'n. 
Dr.  John  G.  Bingham. 
John  CorbuM. 

B.  C.  Brown,  S«»c'y. 
Trayer  Anderson. 
John  W.  Yorhcs. 

nrmo.f. 

C.  L.  Boalt,  Esq.,  Ch. 
John  Duwey. 
Georgi*  G.  Baker. 
John  Gardiner. 

J.  M.  Farr. 

C.  A.  Preston,  Sec'y. 

JACKSOV. 

Davis  Alackh'y,  Cli*n. 
Joshua  E.  F««rri'll. 
Georee  W.  .lohnKou. 
James  Tripp. 
J.  E.  Jones. 
John  M.  Martin. 

JEFTKRAON. 

Col.G.W.McCo«.k,Ch. 
U.  C.  HofTman. 
.los"ph  Means. 
Charles  Mathf>r. 
Beatty  McFarlane. 

KMOX. 

James  Blake. 
C.  U.  Scribuer. 
T.  P.  Frederick. 
A'lnro  Weaver. 
8.  L.  Taylor. 
Sherman  Pylo,  Sec'y. 

LAKR. 

Hon.  S.  8.  Osborn,  Oh. 

C.  C.  Jennings. 
<'has.  D.  Adams,  Sec'y. 
Sellick  Warren. 

D.  B.  Page. 

LAWBRKOC. 

John  ('Hmpltfll. 
Hon.  n.8.  Neal. 
B«TU.  F.  C<»ry. 
Ralph  Leet. 
Thomao  McCarthy. 
Wm.  W.  Kirker. 
John  Blcrrill. 

LiCKiiro. 
Joseph  White. 
I^ol.  Andrew  Legg. 
Michael  Morath. 
Dr.  J.  N.  Wilson. 
Noah  Wilklns. 

LOOAN. 

I.  S.  Gardner.  Ch. 
John  Underwood. 


LOO  AN— Continued. 
B.  £.  Bunkle. 
J.  B.  McLauhlin,Sec*7. 
John  Emerr. 
Isaac  Smith. 

LORAIN. 

H.  X.iAhiBs*>y,  Ch'n. 
G.  G.  Washburn. 

B.  A.  How. 
Conrad  R*'ld. 
J.  H.  Dickson. 

LUCAS. 

Gon.  John  E.  Hunt,Ch. 
John  J.  Manor. 
George  W.  Reynolds. 
Caut.  R.  Waite,  Sfc'r. 
Peter  Lent. 
James  W.  Brlgham. 
Pelog  T.  Clarke. 

MADISON. 

Thomas  P.  Jonea,  Oh. 
Gabriel  Prngh. 
Benj.  F.  Clark.  Sec'y. 
OUrer  P.  Crabf. 
Robert  Armstrong. 

MAHOMXO. 

Rosea  Hoover. 
Fred.  W.  Whltalar. 
John  M.  Stiwards. 

C.  Fitch  Kirtland. 
F.  O.  Arms 

MARION. 

John  Merrill,  Ch'n. 
Amos  H.  King. 
Ira  OhltT,  Sec  y. 
Adam  Ault. 
B.  W.  Davis. 

MP  DIN  A 

Hon.  H.  G.  Blake.  Ch. 
William  Sbakespear. 
N.  H.  Bostwick. 
Asaph  Severance,  jr. 
Ephraim  Brlggs. 

MKIOS. 

Hiram  G.  Daniel,  Ch. 
David  R.  Jacobit. 
H.  B.  Smirh,  Sec'y. 
Nicholas  Stauberry. 
Ed.  Tiffany. 

MERCBR. 

Dr.  J.  Tayler,  Ch  n 
Wm.  0.  A.  Mnnsel. 
01lv..r  Ellis,  Si'c'y. 
William  Dickman. 
Adam  Jewltt. 

MIAMI. 

Hon.M.G.Mitchell,Ch. 
Dr.  Harrison. 
Robert  L.  Douglass. 
Charles  Morris. 
William  W.  Crane. 
John  Wi:;Kin. 
Jamss  M.  Rows. 

MONBOB. 

Hon.  Wm.  F.  Hnnter. 
Hon.  J.  A.  Davenport. 
John  Kerr,  Esq. 
Stephen  8.  Fonl. 
J.M.Kirkbride,8i>c'y. 

MONTOOMBBT. 

Hon.  D.  A.  Uayuos. 
James  Turner. 
T.  A.  Philips. 
Geo.  Startsinan. 
Henry  Fowler. 
B.  W.  Steele.  Ssc'y. 
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regiments  in  the  field  had  dwindled  from  a  thousand  to  an  average  of  from  two 
to  foar  hundred  eaeh.  They  had  been  decimated  in  battle,  had  languished  in 
hospitals,  had  borne  the  manifold  sufferings  of  the  camp  and  the  march,  had 
gone  through  a  Red  Sea  of  troubles,  and  even  yet  were  far  from  the  sight  of 
the  promised  land.  They  had  left  families,  unprotected,  behind  them ;  they 
felt  that  others  at  home  should  be  in  the  ranks  beside  them ;  they  saw  as  yet 
little  reward  for  all  their  toils,  privations,  and  wounds. 

With  such  a  past  and  such  prospects  to  contemplate,  they  heard  the  demand 
of  the  Generals  for  more  troops.  Their  own  terms  of  enlistment  were  expiring; 
long  before  the  great  campaign  to  which  they  were  then  looking  forward  should 
be  ended  many  of  them  would  have  the  right  to  turn  their  faces'  homeward. 
But,  with  a  patriotism  to  which  the  history  of  the  war  furnishes  no  equal  dis- 
play, they  turned  from  this  alluring  prospect,  resolved  that  the  vacant  places  by 
the  loved  firesides  should  remain  vacant  still,  perhaps  for  the  war,  perhaps  for- 
ever, and  pledged  themselves  to  the  Government  once  more  as  its  soldiers  to  the 
end.  Over  twenty  thousand  veterans,  the  thin  remnants  of  nearly  eighty  reg- 
iments of  Ohio  soldiers,  re-enlisted  for  the  war  within  a  few  weeks  after  the 
subject  was  first  proposed  to  them.  It  was  the  most  inspiring  act  since  the 
uprising  after  Sumter. 

The  Sixty-Sixth  was  the  first  of  these  regiments  to  return  to  the  State  aft^r 
its  re-enlistment,  on  the  veteran  furlough  of  thirty  days,  by  which  the  Govern- 
ment wisely  marked  its  gratitude  for  their  unexampled  fidelity.     It  reached 

MujTART  Ck)MMiTT£ES  FOR  1863 — C<mHnuetL, 


MOBOAN. 

Gpu.  Jar.  Oorncllns. 

John  B.  Stono. 

Enoch  Dyo. 

Hon.  W.  (*.  Spratrue. 

Hon.  J.  M.  Gay  lord. 

Jothaa  PnTiH. 

F.  W.  Wood. 

Momnow. 

A.  R.  Punii,  Ch'n. 
J.  G.  Milfii. 
Wm.  ('hnw. 
B*Ttnind  Andrew*. 
Dr.  J.  M.  Briffga,  Sec. 

MVI«KIMOVM. 

Hon.  T.  J.  Maglnnii. 
VaIentinHJ}<>8t. 
Mai.  R.  wT P.  Hum. 
D.  McCarty. 
Perry  Wllei. 

mohlb. 
J.  Bitlford. 
John  M.  Round. 

B.  F.  Springs. 
Wni.  FiattT. 
John  W.  Tipton. 

OTTAWA. 

Jameii  Lattimon*. 
Dr.  W.  W.  Stedman. 
Cyrn>i  Williams. 
Ira  l»atclM;r,  Scc'jr. 
John  Ryder. 
Aug.  W.  Lucky. 

P4rLDiya. 
F.  T.  Mellinger,  Cb*n. 
liiaiah  Ricliardn. 
8.  R.  Brown,  8ec*y. 
John  W.  Ayres. 
Samuel  Forder. 

PKBBT. 

Col.M.B.Colborn.  Ch. 
JB.  Rom. 


PRKBY— Con/iii«cd. 
T.  Solby. 
Willium  Hpcncrr. 
J.  L.  HheriJan,  SecV* 

PICKAWAT. 

Geo.  W.  OrcgR,  Ch'n. 
Junio*  Reber. 
Joseph  P.  8mith. 
Tiaac  N.  Hon, 
Nelson  J.  Turner, 
r.  C.  Smith,  StioV. 

PIKE. 

Andrew  Giigore,  Ch*n. 

POBTAOB. 

S.  E.  M.  Kneeland. 
Alphonsn  Hart. 
Col.  H.  L.  Carter. 
Pliilo  B.  Oonant. 
8.  D.  Uarria,jr.,  Sec. 

PRr.BLB. 

0.  W.  Thnmpaon,  Cb. 
Rutx^rt  Blillor. 
L.  C.  Abbott. 

PurwAM. 
James  L.  Olney. 
John  IHxon. 
Thoe.  J.  Butler. 
John  B.  Fmckly. 
Jacob  ShaflT. 

B1CHLAXD. 

Jameii  Purdy,  Ch*n. 
Thomas  Mickey. 
Henry  C.  Hedies. 
B.  H.  Runynn. 
A.  B.  BeTerstock. 
H.  P.  DaTis,  Bwi. 

BOM. 

John  Hough,  Ch'n. 
Addison  Pearson. 
Wm.  T.  McCllAtick. 


B0««—  CoHtiuutd. 
Job  £.  Stevenson. 
John  R.  Alliiton. 
M.  R.  Burt  let! . 
D.  A.  Schutte,  Sec'y. 

SANDCTgKT. 

Dr.  L.  U.  Rawson,  Ch. 
Jiinies  Justice. 
Oliver  Mclutyre. 
Imuic  Knapp. 

C.  O.  TiiloUtou,  Sec'y. 

SOIOTO. 

A.  W.  Bu«kirk. 
Samuel  Ma(-kl<*n. 
Mnrtin  B.  Gillrt-t. 
John  P.  Torry,  Sec'y. 

■  RIIKCA. 

J.  M.  Maylor,  Ch'n. 
G.  M.  Ogden. 
Charles  Foster. 
JolinT.  Hum. 
Michutl  Hullivan. 

SHRLBT. 

J.  Cumniinri,  Ch'n. 
John  F.  Fraser. 
Clmn.  W.  Welli. 
J.  S.  Omklin. 
J.J.  Klliott.SecV. 
G.  M.  Russell. 

RTARK. 

Hon.    J.    W.    Under- 

hill.  Ch'n. 
John  <\  Blong. 
O.  G.  B.  Greenwood. 
A  niton  Pease. 
S.  Molby. 
H.  Knolilock. 
Jus.S.  Kelly. 

D.  B.  Wyant. 
John  F.  ReynoIdB. 
John  P.  Rlx. 

H.  8.  Martin. 


SUMMIT 

Col.  L.  P.  Buckley ,Ch. 
llonry  5Ic Kinney. 
H«'nry  Baldwin. 
Wm.  ('.  Sackett. 
Archibald  Nhields. 

TRUMBULL. 

G.  T.  Townsend,  Ch'n. 
John  M.  Stnil. 
John  R.  Woi»ds. 
Jacob  VV.  Pattengill. 
G.  F.  Townsend.  Sec. 

TUSCARAWAS. 

John  Sarffcnt,  Ch'n. 
John  H.  Barnhill. 
John  Ilildt. 
(Mark  II.  Robinson. 
K.  Burnett. 

rxiox. 
P.  B.  Col..  Ch'n. 
J.  A.  Henderson,  Sec. 
J.  R.  Smith. 
A.  F.  Wiikins. 
Joseph  Ncwlove. 

VAM  WRBT. 

E.  P.  E«lM>n,  Ch'n. 
A.  McGavren. 
RolMTt  Conn.  jr. 
.InuicM  \VelM»ter. 
Wm.  Patterson,  Sec'y. 

TIWT05. 

Francis  Shades,  Oh'n. 
Iwaac  Brown, 
rharleii  Brown. 
E.  P.  Ambrose. 
J.  8.  Hawk,  Sec'y. 

WABXRN. 

R.  W.  QilchrUt,  Ch'n. 
Wm.  H.  Clemant. 
Thomas  All«n . 


WAXRRN— 0(»N/lN«ecf. 

Dr.  J.  Scott. 

J.  8.  Reese. 

J.  8.  Totter,  Sec'y. 

WABRIXOTOX. 

Col.W.K.Pntnam.Ch. 
(JeorgeW.  Baker. 
8.  T.  I'ooke. 
Mark  Greene. 
John  Newton. 

W4TVR. 

Dr.  L.  Firestone,  Ch, 
J.  H.  Bnp> gn rdner. 
David  Robinstin. 
Rob<Tt  Donrlly. 
R.  B.  Stibb*. 
ConstMnt  Luke 
Aug.  McDonald. 

WILMAHJI. 
8.  E.  BUkNlee,  Ch'n. 
JanicH  Bell. 
A.  51.  Pratt. 
J.  N.  How. 
J.  Polb'tt. 
J.  Youse,  Scc'r. 

woon. 
Dr.  H.   A.  Hamilton 

Chnirnisn. 
J  UK.  \V.  Rons. 
E.  Graham. 
GiMtrjic  Lackey. 
Col.  J.  T.  Morton. 

WTAKI>0T. 

J.  7.  Roberta,  Ch'n. 

8.  H.  Hunt. 

J.  D.  Sears. 

8.  H.  White. 

T.  £.  QrisoU,  8ac*y. 
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Colambas  on  the  26th  of  December,  1863,  The  Twenty-Ninth  eoon  followed, 
and  aller  it  in  rapid  saeeession  came  a  stream  of  them — the  Twelflh,  the  Four- 
teenth, the  Seventeenth,  the  Nineteenth,  the  Twenty -Third,  the  Twenty-Seventh, 
the  Thirty  Fii-st,  the  Thirty-Sixth,  the  Thirty-Eighth,  the  Thirty -Ninth,  the 
Forty-Third,  the  Forty-Fourth,  the  Fifty-First,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  noble 
list.  The  Twenty-Third,  Colonel  E.  B.  Hayes,  was  the  first  in  which  re-enlist- 
ments had  begun — the  woi*k  being  fairly  commenced  in  its  ranks  in  October. 
The  Thirty-Ninth,  Colonel  E.  F.  Noyes,  furnished  a  larger  number  of  veterans 
than  any  other  regiment  from  the  State.  The  number  from  each,  as  well  as 
from  several  organizations  credited  to  other  States,  but  wholly  or  in  part  raised 
in  Ohio,  may  be  found  set  forth  in  the  following  table:* 

INFANTRY. 


No.  B«giment. 


l8t. 

2d.. 

4th 

5th 

7th 

8th 

9th 

10th 

11th 

12th 

13th 

14th 

15th 

17th 

18th 

19th 

20th 

2Ut. 

22d.. 

2:id.. 

24th 

25th 

26th 

27th 


No. 
Men. 


3 

33 

47 
127 

20 
6 
3 
4 

70 
204 
181 
322 
302 
36(> 

62 
312 
300 
275 

31 
257  ' 

65 
203 
187 
437 


No.  Regiment. 


28th 

30th 

3lHt 

32fl 

33d 

34th 

35th 

36th 

37th 

38th 

39th 

40ih 

4l8t 

42d 

43d 

44th 

45th 

4(;th 

47th 

48ih 

49th 

51st 

52(1 


No. 
Men. 


62 
I  269 
301 
277 
304 
229 
312 

38 
364 
218 
860 
534 
179 
211 
2 
436 
453 

% 
288 
233 
254 
314 
260 

4 


No.  Regiment. 


53d.. 
54th. 
55th . 
56t  h . 
57th. 
58th.. 
59th. 

6lHt.. 

62d... 
63d... 
64ch. 
65th. 
66th. 
67th. 
68th. 
69tli . 
70th., 

7lBt.. 

72d... 

73d.. 

74th . 

75th. 

76th. 

77th. 


No. 
Men. 


380 
153 
310 
280 
213 
109 
1 
243 
292 
455 
226 
171 
269 
246 
300 
348 
332 
313 
261 
247 
321 
66 
252 
304 


No.  Regiment. 


78th 

80th 

8l8t 

82d 

90th 

95th 

104th 

110th 

113th 

2dBat.V.R.C. 
18th  Indiana.. 
52d 
57th 

10th  Tenn 

14ih  Kentucky 

1st  We«t  Va... 

4th  ** 

5th  " 

9th 

11th 

66th  Ilinois.... 


u 


No. 
Men. 


303 
245 
136 
29 


2 
18 

1 

4 

87 

126 

58 

2 
92 


CAVALRY. 


No.  R^ment. 


1st. 
2d. 
3d. 
4th 
5th 


No. 
Men. 


285 
358 
307 
205 
127  ! 


No.  Regiment. 


6th 

11th 

M'LauglinVSq 
5th  Indp.  Batt. 
Merrill's  H'se. 


No. 
Men. 


264 

44 

81 

1 

62 


No.  Regiment. 


4th  Pa.  Cav  ... 

11th     " 

2nd  Ind.  Cav.. 

11th 

9th  111b.  Gav... 


No. 
Men. 


3 
36 
3 
4 
1 


No.  Regiment. 


5th  Iowa  Cav. 
l8t  W.  V.  Cav. 
2d      "        " 
5th    "        " 
7th    "        " 


No 
Men. 


1 

29 

333 

3 

61 
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ARTILLERY. 


No.  Boglment. 

No. 
Men. 

No.  Beglment. 

No. 
Urn. 

No.  Regiment. 

No. 
Men. 

No.  Uegtment. 

No. 
Men. 

iBt— Li<rbt 

Iflt — ^Heavy 

lilt — Mounted... 
Ist  Ind'pt  Bat- 
ad             "      .. 
8d             "      .. 

515 
17 

115 
17 
31 
46 

4th  Ind't  Batt. 

5th          " 

6th          «* 

7th 

8th          " 

9th          " 

26 
9 

06 
22 
24 
41 

10thlnd*t  Batt. 
12th 

14th        " 
16th         " 
16th         " 
17ih         " 

34 
33 

77 
10 
80 

1 

25th  Ind't  Batt 
1st  Ky.  Batt... 
lAt  Mo.  L.  A... 
lHtW.Va.L.A 
Iflt  Pa.  L.  A.... 

109 

17 

1 

14 

9 

Total  number 20,708. 

They  rekindled  the  fires  of  a  glowing  patriotism  throughout  the  State. 
They  fanned  the  work  of  recruiting  to  a  flame.  They  shamed  out  the  sullen 
spirit  of  opposition  to  the  losses  and  inconveniences  of  the  war  which  had  culmi- 
nated in  "the  Vallandigham  movement.  They  secured  the  devotion  anew  of  the 
State,  and  all  that  it  contained,  to  the  great  struggle.  And  for  themselves,  they 
found  how  warm  was  the  popular  gratitude,  how  tender  the  care  for  the  soldier, 
how  lavish  the  generous  regards  of  those  from  whose  homes  they  had  been 
beating  back  the  horrors  of  war.  The}^  were  the  honored  guests  of  the  State, 
were  feasted  at  every  table,  were  toasted  at  every  assemblage,  were  pointed  out 
to  the  little  children  wherever  they  passed  as  the  men  who  were  saving  the 
Nation,  were  showered  with  the  smiles  of  beauty  and  the  blessings  of  age. 

It  has  been  said  that  one  negro  regiment  was  raised  in  1S63.  More  ought 
to  have  been  secured ;  let  it  never  be  said  that  it  was  the  fault  of  the  colored 
men  themselves  that  they  were  not. 

At  ^he  first  call  for  troops  in  1861,  Governor  Dennison  was  asked  if  he 
would  accept  negro  volunteers.  In  deference  to  a  sentiment  then  almost  uni- 
versal, not  less  than  to  the  explicit  regulations  of  the  Government,  he  replied 
that  he  could  not.  When  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  changed  the  status 
of  negroes  so  completely,  and  the  Government  began  to  accept  their  services, 
they  resumed  their  applications  to  the  State  authorities.  Governor  Tod  still 
discouraged  them.  lie  had  previously  committed  himself,  in  repelling  the 
importunities  of  their  leaders,  to  the  theor}'  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  our 
laws,  and  without  warrant  either  in  their  spirit  or  letter,  to  accept  them,  even 
under  calls  for  militia.  He  now  did  all  he  could  to  transfer  such  as  wished  to 
enlist  to  the  Massachusetts  regiments. 

The  Adjutant-General,  in  his  report  for  1863,  professed  his  inability  to  say 
why  Massachusetts  should  be  permitted  to  make  Ohio  a  recruiting-ground  for 
filling  her  quotas.  If  he  had  looked  into  the  correspondence  which  the  Gov- 
ernor gave  to  the  public  in  connection  with  his  message,  he  would  have  found 
out.  As  early  as  May  11th  the  Governor  said,  in  a  letter  to  Hon.  Wm.  Porter, 
Millon,  Ohio :  "  I  do  not  propose  to  raise  any  colored  troops.  Those  now  being 
recruited  in  this  State  are  recruited  by  authority  from  Governor  Andrew,  of 
Massachusetts.''  * 

*  Ex.  Doc,  1803.    Part  I,  p.  270. 
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A  few  days  later  he  wrote  to  John  M.  Langston  :  "As  it  was  uncertain 
what  number  of  colored  men  could  be  promptly  raised  in  Ohio,  I  have  advised, 
and  BtiJl  do  advise,  that  those  disposed  to  enter  the  service  promptly  join  the 
Uassachusetts  regiments.  .  .  .  Having  requested  the  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  organize  the  colored  men  from  Ohio  into  separate  companies,  so  far 
as  prjicticable,  and  also  to  keep  me  fully  advised  of  the  names,  age,  and  place 
of  residence  of  each,  Ohio  will  have  the  full  benefit  of  all  enlistments  from  the 
State,  and  the  recruits  themselves  the  benefit  of  the  State  associations  to  the 
same  extent  nearly  as  if  organized  into  a  State  regiment."  *  And  to  persons 
proposing  to  recruit  said  companies  he  wrote  that  ail  commissions  would  be 
issued  by  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  In  this  course  he  had  the  sanction 
if  not  the  original  suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  Afterward  his  applica- 
tions for  authority  to  raise  an  Ohio  regiment  were  for  some  time  refused,  but 
finally  he  secured  it,  and  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-Seventh  was  the  quick 
result.  Unfortunately  it  was  numbered  as  the  Fillh  United  States  Colored. 
The  result  of  all  this  was  that  Ohio  received  credit  for  little  over  a  third  of  her 
colored  citizens  who  volunteered  for  the  war. 

To  the  end  Governor  Tod  continued  to  add  to  the  weight  of  the  debt  the 
State  owes  him  for  his  zealous  care  of  her  wounded. 

Immediately  after  Stone  Eiver  he  sent  Surgeon-General  Smith  to  the  battle- 
field with  forty  surgeons  and  nurses.  That  very  efficient  officer  had  learned  by 
past  experience  the  necessity  for  a  longer  period  of  additional  aid  to  the  sur- 
geons in  the  field  than  had  been  customary  after  great  battles,  and  accordingly 
he  now  took  none  who  were  not  able  to  remain  in  the  hospitals  for  at  least  a 
month's  service.  Such  of  the  wounded  as  could  be  ])roperIy  transported  were 
sent  home  on  the  steamer  Emerald,  which  was  chartered  for  this  purpose  by 
the  Governor,  and  was  sent  out  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Tl.  N.  l^arr,  as  Medical 
Director,  and  Mr.  Octavius  Waters,  as  commander.  Large  expenditures  were 
tluis  incurred,  but  the  grateful  thanks  of  many  rescued  soldiers  who  had  been 
ready  to  perish  were  the  more  than  sufficient  return.. 

Soon  after  General  Grant,  by  the  brilliant  campaign  below  Vicksburg,  had 
gained  the  rear  of  the  besieged  city,  another  hospital  steamer,  the  St.  Cloud, 
was  sent  by  the  Ohio  authorities  to  gather  up  the  wounded  who  had  been  left; 
along  the  lino  of  the  rapid  march.  As  in  all  previous  cases,  the  Cincinnati 
Sanitary  Commission  and  the  Columbus  Ladies*  Aid  Society  gave  liberal  assist- 
ance in  furnishing  the  boat  with  supplies.  It  went  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Waters,  as  commander,  and  Dr.  A.  Dunlap,  of  Springfield,  as  Medical  Director. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  they  were  met  by  an  order  from  General  Grant  that 
"  none  of  the  sick  and  wounded  should  be  taken  from  Vicksburg  by  hospital 
boats  from  any  of  the  States,  for  the  reason  that  the  United  States  had  sufficient 
means  of  transporting  their  wounded  in  their  own  boats  as  fast  as  it  could  be 
done  with  safety.*'  Returning  thus  disappointed,  they  found  an  opportunity  to 
do  good  service  by  carrying  timely  re-enforcements  to  repel  an  attack  on  the 

•  Ex.  Doc,  1863.    Part  I,  p.  271. 
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tho  colored  troops  at  Milliken's  Bend,  in  progress  as  they  arrived.  At  Memphis 
they  were  again  met  by  an  order  from  the  Secretary  of  War  forbidding  the 
further  removal  of  the  sick  and  wounded  to  their  respective  States.  Defeated 
in  the  objects  of  their  mission  they  could  only  distribute  their  supplies  and 
return  with  a  few  wounded  officers.  With  this,  Governor  Tod's  effort  with 
hospital  boats  ended. 

When  the  battle  of  Gettj'^sburg  came  to  break  tho  gloom  which,  toward 
the  middle  of  1863,  was  settling  upon  the  countr}',  the  Governor  promptly  ten- 
dered to  the  Surgeon -General  of  the  United  Stiites  medical  assistance  to  any 
extent,  but  it  was  declined,  with  tho  assurance  that  the  Government  had  made  full 
provision  for  the  comfort  of  the  wounded  in  all  respects.  The  State  Surgeon- 
General  subsequently  saw  occasion  to  express  his  regret  that  he  had  not  taken 
the  want  for  granted,  accepted  the  numerous  offers  from  the  best  physicians  of 
the  State,  and  taken  a  corps  of  them  directlj^  to  the  battle-field. 

Some  agents  were,  however,  sent  to  look  after  the  Gettysburg  wounded; 
and  the  efficient  State  Agent  at  Washington  labored  zealously  for  the  welfare 
of  all  of  them  who  came  within  his  reach.  The  State  Agency  sj'stem  at  the 
various  points  of  most  importance  was  kept  up  with  excellent  results.  The 
Governor  now  also  kept  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Ilowbert — an  Ohio  clergyman  who, 
throughout  his  adn>ini6tnition,  was  employed  in  work  for  the  soldiers — travel- 
ing through  the  Eastern  armies  (as  well  as  once  or  twice  through  the  Army  of 
the  Cumberland),  reporting  to  him  the  condition  of  Ohio  soldiers,  informing  him 
of  the  special  wants  in  each  locality  and  of  cases  of  neglect,  and  thus  enabling 
him  to  give  proper  direction  to  the  efforts  of  the  various  organizations  furnish- 
ing volunteer  aid  to  the  men  in  the  field. 

In  a  hundred  other  ways  the  Governor  manifested  tho  same  watchful  care 
for  the  wounded,  which  really  forms  tho  most  beautiful  feature  of  his  work,  and 
his  highest  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  the  State.  He  urged  and  urged  again  upon 
the  Secretary  of  War  the  speedy  discharge  to  their  homes  of  men  no  longer  fit 
lor  duty.  lie  inuisted  that  the  paroled  Ohio  prisoners  at  Annapolis,  whose 
distressful  condition  awakened  the  sympatliies  of  all,  should  be  speedil}'  sent  to 
Oliio  hospitals,  as  near  as  possible  to  their  respective  homes.  Wherever  it 
seemed  at  all  possible  he  urged  also  tho  removal  of  Ohio  patients  in  other  hos- 
pitals throughout  the  country,  either  to  their  homes  or  to  hospitals  within  the 
State.  In  certain  cases  he  insisted  upon  changes  of  Medical  Directore,  as  when  * 
he  declared  that,  from  sources  entitled  to  his  fullest  confidence,  ho  was  assured 
that  Dr.  Irwin,  then  director  at  Memphis,  was  not  fit  for  his  place.  Often  he 
wrote  letters  in  behalf  of  distressed  parents  to  surgeons  in  distant  hospitalH 
asking  for  whatever  was  needed  for  private  soldiers,  facts  of  their  last  illness, 
removal  of  their  remains,  and  the  like.  Again  and  again  he  was  forced  to 
refuse  patriotic  ladies,  and  oven  school-girls,  permission  to  enter  tho  army  lines 
as  hospital  nurses;  but  he  took  care  to  soften  the  disappointment  as  much  as 
possible.     From  scores  of  such  letters  this  one  must  suffice: 

•  Ex.  Doc.,  1863.    Part  I,  p.  142. 
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"Columbus,  January  24, 1863. 
"Mob  Rosella  Rice,  Perrjyille,  Ohio: 

^  Dear  Girl:  Your  kind  and  benevolent  letter  of  the  19th  inntant,  asking  a  pannport  for  a 
friend  to  Tiait  her  gallant  boy  at  Bowling  Green  hospital,  ia  before  me,  and  it  causes  me  great 
pain  to  be  compelled  to  say  that  I  can  not  comply  with  your  generous  request.  Our  brave  army 
near  Nashville  is  suffering  for  the  want  of  food,  and  the  entire  army  under  General  Rosecrans  ia 
in  peril  for  the  want  of  re-enforcements.  This  state  of  things  made  it  the  imperative  duty  of 
General  Roeecrans  to  forbid  all  travel  of  civilians  over  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad, 
and  my  p^infol  duty  to  carry  out  his  orders  to  that  effect.  Your  pleading  letter  came  near  swerv- 
ing me  from  my  duty,  and  yet  I  am  glad  that  I  possess  the  official  firmness  to  deny  you. 

"  Very  affectionately  yours,  DAVID  TOD,  Governor." 

What  he  could  and  what  he  could  not  do  to  further  their  wishes  he  wrote 
over  and  over,  with  like  care  and  tenderness,  to  anxious  wives  and  mothers  and 
Btstei-s  all  through  the  State;  and  wherever  the  authority  of  the  Governor  of 
Ohio  could,  within  his  knowledge,  help  to  smooth  the  pillow  of  a  sick  or  wounded 
Boldier  of  the  State,  the  effort  was  made.  He  was  heartily  sustained  and  assisted 
throughout  in  this  good  work  by  Surgeon -Gen  oral  Smith,  a  man  whose  tender 
care  and  sympathy  will  long  be  gratefully  remembered  by  the  soldiers  he  served 
BO  well. 

Governor  Tod  did  not  escape  without  some  difficulties  with  the  officers  in 
,  the  field.  Indeed,  such  is  the  anomalous  position  of  these  officers,  indebted  to 
the  Governor  for  their  commissions,  and  looking  to  him  for  promotion,*  yet 
owing  him  no  obedience,  that  difficulties  could  searcel}'  be  avoided.  He  wrote 
tartl}-  to  Colonel  Casement  that  he  learned  with  surprise  of  the  Colonel's  course 
in  disregarding  his  action  under  an  order  exempting  certain  privates  from  punish- 
ment for  absence  without  leave,  and  that  he  must  insist  on  prompt  compliance 
and  no  controvei'sy.f  Colonel  Hildebrand  having  expressed  dissatisfaction  with 
the  promotion  of  a  Sergeant,  the  Governor  told  him  the  circumstances  com- 
manded a  more  respectful  tone,  and  then  patiently  explained.!  He  had  Cap- 
tain Leggett  dismissed  the  service  for  writing  what  he  styled  a  foolish  and 
inflammatory  letter  which  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  but  asked  his  re-instate- 
raent  after  he  had  explained  that  it  appeared  in  a  garbled  form,  and  was  not 
intended  for  publication  ||  He  utterly  refused  to  acknowledge  Colonel  Anson 
McCook's  claim  that  no  one  but  the  commander  of  the  regiment  should  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  appointments  in  it.§  To  Colonel  Lane's  claim  of  a 
Bimiiar  nature  he  offered  a  similar  response.** 

Nearly  all  these  differences  with  officers  rose  out  of  the  vexed  question  of 
promotions.  On  this  subject  he  adopted  no  fixed  rule.  Sometimes  he  promoted 
in  accordance  with  rank,  sometimes  against  it;  sometimes  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  Colonel,  sometimes  against  him.  Hs  successor,  adopting  a 
uniform  rule,  was  to  find  it  almost  equally  productive  of  embarrassments. 

The  transportation  of  soldiers  over  the  railroads  of  the  State,  on  fur- 
lough, sick-leave,  and  the  like,  grew  to  be  an  important  feature  of  the  State 
work.     It  was  committed  to  the  Quartermaster-General,  who  finally  made  an 

♦  Up  only,  of  coume,  to  the  grade  of  Colonel.  t  Ex.  Doc.,  1863,  part  I,  p.  163. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  166.  I  Ibid.,  p.  171.  i  Ibid.,  p.  173.  ••  Ibid.,  p.  177. 
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arrangement  with  the  several  companies  for  transportation  at  the  uniform 
rate  of  one  and  a  half  cents  per  mile.  Tickets  were  at  first  given  to  the 
railroad  agents,  to  be  issued  to  those  entitled  to  them.  Afterward,  when  thin 
was  found  to  involve  some  practical  difficulties,  the  charge  of  these  tickets 
was  committed  to  the  State  agents,  and  ultimatel}''  the  sale  of  tickets  on  credit 
to  soldiers  was  reduced  to  as  narrow  limits  as  possible.  Some  three  thousand 
dollars  were  reported  by  the  Quartermaster-General  as  probably  lost  in  this 
way — a  sum  altogether  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  great  convenience 
and  saving  to  needy  soldiers.  The  militia  transported  to  the  musters  in  1863 
were  carried  at  the  same  reduced  rates,  the  railroad  companies  generally  giving 
a  cheerful  acquiescence  to  the  view  that  it  was  their  duty  thus  to  make  sacrifices 
for  the  common  cause  as  well  as  others — the  more,  inasmuch  as  their  property 
was  peculiarly  ex])Osed  to  the  hazards  of  war  from  which  the  soldiers  protected 
them,  and  as  their  business  was  also  measunvbly  aui^mented  by  the  lower  rates. 
The  manufacture  of  ammunition  at  the  State  arsenal  was  continued  up  to 
August,  1863.  when,  owing  to  diflSculties  in  getting  supplies  of  powder  from  the 
Ordnance  Department  at  Washington,  it  was  abandoned. 

Under  a  resolution  of  the  Legislature,  discharges  in  due  form  were  fur- 
nished to  the  "Squirrel  Hunters"  who,  in  the  preceding  year,  had  rushed  to  the 
defense  of  Cincinnati.  The  numbers  sent  from  each  county  thus  came  to  be 
ascertained  with  at  least  an  approximate  degree  of  accuracy.  They  are  set 
forth  in  the  following  table  : 


COUNTIES. 


AdiiniH 

Allen 

Ashland 

AHlitalnila 

Athens 

}>ro\vn 

Bntlor 

Carroll 

Champaign 

Clark 

CltTMHint 

('linlon 

Cohiinhianu 

Crawlord  

Cuynhoj^'a 

Fiiirlield  


Nambcr. 


250 
163 
104 
366 
160 
1,326 
116 

14 
201 
459 
442 
607 
:^i7 

31 
454 

G(\ 

58 


COUNTIES. 


Fayette... 
Franklin . 

Ciallia 

Geaupa ... 
Greene  ... 
Ciuernsov 

• 

Hamilton 
Hancock.. 
Hardin  ... 
Highhind 
Hocking  . 
HolmoH... 
Hunm  ... 
Jacknon... 

Knox 

Lake 

I^wrcnce 


NiiuiIht. 


COUNTIES. 


Number. 


25 
244 
1,093 
199 
675 
3 
504 
170 

55 

203 

i 

45 
295 
2(K) 
256 
129 
561 


Licking 

IjOgan 

Lorain 

Liiras 

Mahoning.... 

Marion 

Me<lina 

Miami  

Montgomery 

Morrow 

Muskingum 

Ottawav 

Pike...' 

Portage 

Preble 

Kichland ..... 
KosB 


•  1 


404 
178 
295 
197 
149 

80 
103 

92 
425 
266 

32 

17 
150 
261 
372 
258 

50 


COUNTIES.      iNuniber 


Sandufskv 

Scioto 

Seneca 

Shelhv 

Suirk'. 

Summit  

Trumbull 

Union 

Van  Wert 

Warren 

AVayne..^ 

Williams 

Wood  

Wyandot 

Total 


137 
154 

84 
24 

:^'i3 

215 
C<>7 
80 
95 
436 
2S5 

:w 

72 


15,766 


Mr.  Edson  B.  Olds,  whose  arrest  for  speeches  calculated  to  discourage  enlist- 
ments ill  the  first  year  of  Tod's  administration  has  been  mentioned,  had  been 
released.  He  now  procured  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Governor  Tod,  on  the 
charge  of  kidnapping,  under  an  old  State  law.  His  movements  were  adroitly 
timed  so  as  to  carry  the  Governor  to  the  Fairfield  Court  just  atler  its  adjourn- 
ment, and  thus  secure  his  incarceration,  for  a  few  days,  at  least.  But  Judge 
Gholson  of  the  Superior  Court  promptly  issued  a  wn-it  of  habeas  corpuSy  and  the 
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Goremor  was  finally  permitted  to  give  bail  for  his  appearance  at  the  next  terra 
of  the  coui't.  The  main  object  of  the  arr.est — the  hope  to  retaliate  for  Old's  im- 
prisonment in  kind  and  humiliate  the  Governor,  was  thus  defeated,  and  the 
whole  movement  finally  came  to  nothing. 

Hon.  E.  D.  Mansfield,  the  Commissioner  of  Statistics,  reported  at  the  close 
of  1863  that  out  of  ^vo  hundred  and  fifly-four  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fifty -seven  able-bodied  men,  whom  his  calculations  upon  the  census  returns 
showed  to  be  embraced  in  the  population  of  the  State,  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  were  then  absent  in  the  service,  or  had  died  or  been  disabled  in  it; 
leaving  the  great  reserve  of  four  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand. three  hundred 
and  fifty -seven  from  which  re-enforcements  could  yet  be  drawn.  Two-thirds 
of  the  able-bodied -men  of  the  State  were  thus  left  at  home  to  carry  on  her  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  and  commerce,  in  spite  of  all  the  pressure  of  tlie  war. 
"Ohio,"  he  exclaimed,  "if  we  consider  the  progress  of  machinery,  has  no  longer 
any  thing  to  fear  from  the  reduction  of  her  industry."  He  further  deduced, 
from  the  election  returns,  the  conclusion  that  the  State,  in  spite  of  all  losses,  had 
thirty  thousand  more  able-bodied  men  in  the  autumn  of  1863  than  in  the 
autumn  of  1860;  and  that  the  loss  of  able-bodied  men  in  the  State,  traceable 
to  the  war,  had  as  yet  only  amounted  to  twelve  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty. 

In  such  condition  the  State  found  herself  at  the  close  of  her  second  war 
administration.  Governor  Tod  conducted  his  closing  work  with  dignit}'^  and 
continued  zeal ;  made  provisions  for  burial  places  for  Ohio  soldiers ;  watched  to 
the  last  over  the  safety  of  the  Border;  took  vigorous  measures  to  repel  the 
danger  that  once  threatened  from  piratical  incursions  organized  in  Canadian 
waters;  and  took  especial  pains  to  leave  the  organization  of  the  militia  in  a 
satisfactory  shape.  In  his  last  message  he  tersely  recited  the  work  the  State 
had  done,  urged  an  increased  tax  levy  for  the  relief  of  the  families  of  soldiers, 
and  advised  an  increase  in  the  salary  to  be  paid  his  successor,  commensurate 
with  the  labors  and  expenses  of  the  position. 

He  laid  down  his  office,  perhaps  not  quite  so  popular  as  when  he  had  entered 
upon  its  duties,  yet  with  a  better  title  to  popularity.  It  was  indeed  easy  to 
ridicule  some  of  his  peculiarities.  He  was  a  trifle  pompous  in  his  style — some- 
what sophomoric,  not  to  say  egotistic,  in  habitually  referring  to  the  soldiers  as 
"my  gallant  boys" — given  to  puerile  exaggerations,  as  when  he  declared  that 
the  people  were  determined  to  "put  down  the  accursed  rebellion,  whether  that* 
take  seven  days  or  seven  hundred  years."* 

He  made  some  mistakes  of  undue  vigor,  and  some  of  his  operations  entailed 
expenses  not  wholly  necessary.  But  he  was  zealous,  industrious,  specially 
watchful  for  the  welfare  of  the  troops,  faithful  in  season  and  out  of  season.  He 
was  at  the  head  of  the  State  in  the  darkest  hours  through  which  she  passed. 
He  left  her  affairs  in  good  order,  her  contributions  to  the  Nation  fully  made  up, 
her  duties  to  her  soldier  sons  jealously  watched,  and  her  honor  untarnished. 

*  Ex.  Doc.,  1833,  part  I,  p.  166. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 


THE  OPENINQ  OF  BROUGH'S  ADMINISTRATION.-HIS  CARE  FOR 
THE  SOLDIERS,  AND  THE  STRIFES  TO  WHICH  IT  LED. 


ON  the  11th  of  January,  1864,  John  Brough  became  Grovernor  of  Ohio. 
He  brought  to  the  office  a  larger  reputation  for  ability  than  either  of 
his  predecessors  during  the  war.  He  came  in  on  the  topmost  wave  of  an 
unparalleled  popular  enthusiasm,  backed  by  such  a  majority  as  no  Governor  of 
the  State  had  ever  before  received,  sustained  by  a  public  confidence  that  hesi- 
tated at  no  demand,  and  was  ready  for  any  sacrifice  for  the  war. 

In  his  inaugural  address  he  gracefully  recognized  the  true  significance  of 
his  wonderful  triumph.  "It  was  no  mere  party  triumph,"  he  said,  "no  individ- 
ual success.  No  mere  partisan  effort  could  have  achieved  such  a  victory;  no 
man  in  the  State  is  worthy  of  or  could  have  received  so  sublime  an  ovation." 
"It  was,"  he  continued,  "a  spontaneous  declaration  of  the  intense  loyalty  of  our 
people  to  their  Government — bearing  with  it  the  stern  commandment  that  every 
energy  of  their  State  and  every  exertion  of  its  rulers  shall  be  given  to  the 
restoration  of  that  Government  to  its  original  unity  and  power.  It  not  only 
relieves  us  of  all  mere  partisan  trammels  and  affinities,  but  it  commands  us 
that,  for  the  time  being,  these  shall  be  laid  aside  until  the  great  purpose  is 
accomplished  of  restoring  our  country  to  a  position  in  which  partisan  contests 
may  be  indulged  without  involving  our  nationality,  and  party  victories  be  won 
without  their  possible  results  giving  encouragement  to  Kebels  in  arms  against 
the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  land.  In  that  spirit  I  accept 
the  late  declaration  of  our  common  constituency,  and  humbly  thank  them  that 
in  this  particular  they  have  made  my  path  easy  and  straight  before  me." 

Toward  the  close  of  his  inaugural  he  gave  voice  to  another  lesson  of  the 
great  campaign  which  had  ended  in  his  triumph.  "  We  want  peace,"  he  said — 
"the  North  as  well  as  the  South — but  we  have  not  passed  the  terrible  ordeal 
of  the  liwt  three  years  to  make  or  accept  peace  upon  any  other  than  honorable 
terms.  We  can  not  negotiate  with  Rebels  in  arms,  or  admit  of  anything  from 
them  but  unconditional  surrender  and  submission.  .     The  i^ast  has  its 

punishments  that  may  be  mitigated  or  forgiven,  but  the  future  must  have  full 
and  ample  security.  .  .  .  There  are  but  two  ways  in  which  the  restoration 
of  peace  and  the  Union  is  to  be  accomplished:  first,  the  unconditional  surrender 
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of  the  leaders  and  the  abandonment  of  the  rebellion ;  or,  second,  the  continued 
progress  and  conquests  of  our  arms  until  the  military  power  of  the  Confederacy 
18  broken  and  the  heart  of  the  rebellion  crushed.'' 

In  such  spirit  and  with  graceful  reference  to  his  predecessor,*  he  entered 
upon  the  duties  in  which  he  was  to  make  the  lust  great  offering  to  the  cause. 

The  only  recommendation  to  the  Legislature  which  Governor  Brough  felt 
called  upon  to  make  in  his  inaugural,  was  one  which  was  to  prove  a  conspicu- 
ous feature  of  his  administration.  He  insisted  that  the  tax  for  the  aid  of  sol- 
diers* families  was  not  half  largo  enough.  He  objected  to  Governor  Tod's  rec- 
ommendation that  it  bo  doubled,  that  even  this  increase  would  be  too  snuill  to 
do  justice  either  to  the  people  or  the  soldiers;  and  urged  that  the  work  was  a 
debt  due  the  soldier,  and  should  not  be  left  to  private  contributions.  To  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  leaving  this  relief  to  charitable  efforts,  he  made,  at  some 
length,  this  reply: 

'*  1.  That  if  the  State  acknowledges  this  obligation  to  the  family  of  the  absent  soldier,  she 
should  meet  it  as  a  compensation  for  his  services,  and  in  a  manner  fully  equal  to  the  necessities 
of  ihk  case. 

^2.  Private  contribution  is  not  equitable  in  its  character,  and  can  not  be  adjusted  to  the  prop- 
erty and  interests  that  are  protected  by  our  armies.  The  generous  will  give  beyond  their  actual 
abilities,  while  the  parsimonious,  or  the  opponent  of  the  war,  will  withhold  from  pecuniary  or 
unpatriotic  considerations.  Taxation  alone  will  equalize  this  burden,  and  impose  it,  where  it 
should  rest,  upon  the  property  protected  by  the  services  that  the  revenue  is  intended  to  compen- 
sate. If  the  additional  levy  increases  the  taxation  of  generous  contributors,  it  relieves  them  from 
a  larger  amount  of  private  bounty,  and  imposes  it  upon  the  non-contributors,  where  it  should  fall. 
Even  when  the  State  assumes  the  entire  support  of  soldiers'  families,  there  will  be  scope  enou^i^h 
for  private  contributions  to  alleviate  the  privations  and  sufferings  of  sick,  disabled,  and  wounded 
men  in  hospitals  and  at  home. 

**3.  The  form  of  private  charity  is  not  always  acceptable  to  its  recipients,  and  especially 
the  class  to  whom  this  is  applicable.  Much  suffering  and  privation  will  be  endured  before  pride 
will  suffer  application  to  private  charity,  where  there  is  a  consrionsness  that  meritorious  services 
of  the  absent  provider  should  promptly  call  the  State  to  the  protection  and  support  of  his  de- 
pendent family.  We  should  divest  this  fund  of  the  appellation  of  charity.  It  is  not  such,  in 
any  application  of  the  term.  It  is  an  honest  debt,  and  nn  imperative  duty,  that  we  owe  the  men 
who  are  serving  us  in  positions  of  labor  and  danger.  They  save  us  from  invasion — from  the 
destructive  ravages  of  war  within  our  borders.  While  they  press  the  conquests  of  our  arms  for 
the  restoration  of  our  Government,  they  protect  our  property  and  our  lives;  they  are  the  C(m- 
servators  of  all  the  prosperity  that  surrounds  us.  They  do  not  perform  this  service  for  the 
small  compensation  allowed  them  by  the  Government.  They  are  actuated  by  a  higher  and  a 
nobler  motive;  and  while  they  incur  privations,  danger,  and  death  for  the  common  cause,  the 
Slate  should  not  only  protect  their  families  from  want,  but  make  the  act  one  of  right  and  justful 
compensation,  instead  of  burdening  it  with  the  offensive  appellation  of  pharity.  Neitlier  should 
it  be  governed  by  the  rigid  economy  of  mere  subsistence.  It  should  be  at  least  such  plenty  and 
comfort  as  the  stalwart  arm  of  the  natural  provider  would  furnish  them,  if  he  were  at  home  to 
do  it,  instead  of  laboring  in  our  service,  to  ward  calamity  from  our  hearthstones. 

**  In  my  judgment  three  mills  on  the  dollar  is  the  least  sum  ut  which  this  tax  should  be 

♦  ''His  arduous  labors  have  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  gratifying  results  presented 
to  you  ;  and  it  is  a  pleasing  reflection  that  the  people  of  the  State  will  he  able  to  follow  him  into 
hi"*  present  retirement  from  executive  duties  with  the  grateful  plaudit  of  *well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant.*  It  will  be  an  abiding  pleasure  to  me  if,  at  the  end  of  my  own  brief  service,  I 
shall  be  able  to  attain  alike  his  usefulness  and  his  reward.'^ 
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fixed,  and  I  would  prefer  to  see  it  fonr  mills.  The  patriotic  people  of  the  State  will  chccrtully 
pay  it,  and  justify  you  for  imposing  it.  The  act  should  also  require  county  commissioners  to 
collect  reports  of  dishursements  from  township  and  ward  trustees,  and  communicate  their  aggre- 
gates annually  to  the  Auditor  of  State.'* 

The  Legislature,  accepting  these  views,  yet  fearful  of  such  heavy  taxation 
as  they  proposed,  i^assed  a  bill  levying  a  tax  of  two  mills  on  the  dollar,  giving 
county  commissioners  power  to  add  another  mill,  and  city  councils  authority  to 
add  half  a  mill  more.  Township  and  county  officers  were  charged  with  the 
proper  distribution  of  the  fund,  but  in  case  of  their  failure  or  misconduct,  the 
Governor  was  authorized  to  interfere. 

As  soon  as  this  measure  became  a  law,  the  Governor  gave  earnest  attention 
to  its  enforcement.  He  presently  found  a  tendency  to  obstruct  its  operations, 
in  regions  where  the  political  belief  of  the  majority  had  suffered  defeat  in  the  de- 
feat of  Mr.  Vallandigham.  Township  officers  neglected,  or  openly  refused  to  do 
their  duty.     Thereupon  Governor  Brough  appealed  to  the  military  committees: 

"  Executive  Depaktment,  Columbus,  April  5, 1864. 

"To  THE  MiLlTABY  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  StATE  OF  OlIIO: 

"Gentlemen:  I  send  you,  herewith,  a  copy  of  the  act  passed  by  the  recent  General  Assem- 
bly, *  for  the  relief  of  the  families  of  soldiers  and  marines  in  the  State  and  United  States  service, 
and  of  those  who  have  died  or  been  disabled  in  such  service.*  I  especially  call  your  attention  to 
the  eighth  section  of  the  law,  and  on  behalf  of  our  soldiers  and  their  families  earnestly  ask  your 
co-6peration  in  giving  it  eflGiciency. 

"There  are  almost  daily  complaints  to  this  department,  that  township  officers  in  certain 
localities  are  indisposed  to  administer  this  fund  in  the  manner  evidently  designed  by  the  General 
Assembly.  Women  complain  of  being  rudely  treated — of  being  compelled  to  travel  long  dis- 
tanccH  to  get  signatures  of  officers,  and  then  being  allowed  very  small  amounts,  of  being  almost 
insultingly  catechised  as  to  their  means  of  support,  and  divers  other  hindrances  and  opprensions. 
I  have  been  unwilling  to  believe  that  ti.en,  trusted  of  their  fellow-citizens,  would  or  could  make 
of  their  offices  a  means  of  opprcssion  ui)on  the  weak  and  helpless  families  of  the  brave  men  who 
are  fighting  our  battles,  and  keeping  the  tide  of  rebellion  from  our  borders;  but  inquiries  made 
of  military  committees  have  brought  replies  even  worse  than  the  original  complaints.  1  am 
mortified  that  these  things  are  so;  but  while  this  evil  spirit  works  with  those  who  set  party  spirit 
above  patriotism,  and  political  resentment  above  the  obligations  of  public  duty,  the  friends  of  the 
country  and  its  brave  defenders  nmst  contribute  a  portion  of  their  time  and  trouble  to  aid  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  provision  made  by  the  law  to  reme<ly  these  evils.  Except  through  occasional 
correspondence,  I  can  not  be  advised  of  these  cases  where  the  law  is  wrested  to  private  [mri>oses, 
and  its  operations  hindered  and  embarrassed.  I  request  you,  therefore,  to  co-operate  with  me  in 
this  particular.  Where  township  officers  do  not  faithfully  administer  the  law,  I  Iioik?  you  will 
at  once  present  the  facts  to  your  county  commissioners.  If  they  neglect  or  refuse  to  act,  please 
notify  this  department,  and  at  the  same  time  indicate  good  and  loyal  men  who  will  undertake  the 
performance  of  the  duty.  Be  assured  of  prompt  and  decisive  action  in  this  quarter;  and  in  cases 
where  you  report  to  me  specific  facts,  1  will  put  them  in  such  attitude  that  the  people  of  the  State 
shall  see  and  know  the  means  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  the  cause  of  the  country 
and  its  soldiers  at  the  same  time.  I  do  not  doubt  your  cordial  sympathy  with  me  in  this  work ; 
for  it  is  a  duty  we  all  owe,  while  our  soldiers  protect  us  abroad,  to  look  to  the  support  and  com- 
fort of  their  loved  ones  at  home. 

"The  act  is  unusually  clear  and  explicit  in  its  provisions.  If,  however,  controversies  arise 
as  to  its  intent  and  meaning,  I  hope  you  will  freely  state  them,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  do  so,  I  will 
aid  in  solving  them.  The  law  was  enacted  in  a  spirit  of  liberality  and  justice,  and  it  should  bo 
BO  administered.  It  does  not  dole  out  a  charity,  but  awards  what  is  justly  due  to  its  citizen.'*  who 
have  voluntarily  left  their  peaceful  avocations  to  protect  the  Stale,  and  aid  in  crushing  an  unholy 
rebellion  against  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  Nation. 

"Very  respectfully,  JOHN  BKOUGII." 
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This  appeal  he  Bupplemented  with  the  utmost  personal  watchfulness.  In 
some  cases  he  found  that  boards  of  township  trustees,  composed  of  partisans  of 
Mr.  Vallandigham,  had  actually  set  aside  this  money  from  its  legitimate  use,  and 
added  it  to  their  bridge  funds!  Wherever  he  had  occasion  to  suspect  unfiiithful- 
ness,  he  summarily  dispossessed  these  officers  of  their  power.  As  the  year 
passed  away  he  found  his  fund  exhausted,  and  the  winter  bringing  prospect 
of  suffering.  To  meet  the  want,  he  made  an  official  appeal  for  private  con- 
tributions: 

"  Executive  Department,  Columbus,  November  14, 1864. 
"To  THE  MiLrrARY  CoMxmEEs: 

"The  chilling  blaHts  give  token  of  approaching  winter.  How  are  the  families  of  our  brave 
soldiers  prepared  to  meet  it,  and  pass  through  its  trials?  The  long-continued  campaigns — the 
almost  constant  moving  of  troops,  has  rendered  difficult,  and  in  some  cases  impracticable,  the 
punctual  payment  of  the  men.  They  have  not  been  able,  therefore,  to  remit  as  much  as  usual  to 
their  families.  In  the  meantime,  the  prices  of  food,  clothing,  and  particularly  fuel,  have  largely 
advanced,  and  many  families  will  want  the  means  of  comfort  and  sustenance  unless  our  j^eople 
are  liberal  of  their  gifts. 

"  We  must  not  weary  in  well-doing.  How  much  of  our  prosperity  and  security  we  owe  to 
our  army  in  the  field  can  easily  be  understood  and  appreciated  by  every  citizen  of  the  State.  I 
do  not  ask  charity  for  the  families  of  these  men,  I  ask  open  manifestations  of  gratitude  for  their 
labors  and  sacrifices,  and  a  liberal  recognition  of  the  obligations  we  are  under  to  them.  The 
general  sentiment  of  the  men  is,  we  want  less  in  the  field  and  more  at  home.  The  State  agencies 
have  done  a  great  work  this  year  for  our  men,  as  the  forthcoming  reports  will  show  you.  Now 
that  the  winter  is  upon  us,  while  we  do  not  neglect  the  sanitary  work  in  the  field,  let  us  direct  a 
larger  portion  of  our  energies  to  the  wants  of  the  families  in  our  midst.  Thurpday,  the  24th 
instant,  we  will  devote  as  a  dav  of  thanksgiving  and  prayer  to  Almighty  God  for  His  mercies  and 
blessingH.  We  will  be  strengthened  and  made  fervent  by  so  doing.  Let  us  thereupon  devote 
Saturday,  the  26th,  as  a  day  of  feasting  and  jubilee  to  the  soldiers'  families. 

**In  cities  and  towns  fuel  is  a  most  important  item.  Call  upon  farmers  and  friends  to  come 
in  with  their  wagons  loaded  with  wood,  and  let  them  make  it  heaping  measure.  Of  their  abund- 
ant crops  of  potatoes,  apples,  grains,  and  vegetables,  let  them  make  liberal  contributions.  Do  not 
confine  this  to  county  seats;  but  let  the  same  be  done  in  all  tlie  towns  of  the  county  wliere  there 
are  families  needing  aid.  The  committee  can  readily  organize  a  Binall  body  of  respectable  citi- 
zens at  each  point,  who  will  attend  to  receiving  and  distributing  all  such  contributions.  I  need 
not  jjo  into  the  details.  Start  the  noble  work  in  your  county,  and  hundreds  of  willing  hands  will 
be  put  forth  to  aid  you. 

"Clothing  is  much  needed  among  these  families,  csi)ecially  in  towns  and  cities.  Almost 
every  family  can  contribute  something  in  this  particular;  but  wealthy  men  can  contribute  money, 
either  to  buy  clothing  or  to  purchase  fabrics  which  thousands  of  our  countrywomen,  with  busy 
fingers,  will  fashion  into  garments  for  the  needy. 

"The  appeal  is  to  all  our  people.  Do  not  be  backward  or  hesitating  on  this  day  of  jubilee. 
Have  no  fears  that  too  much  will  be  contributed.  There  is  more  necessity  than  ever  before. 
The  large  nu:iiber  of  men  furnished  this  year;  the  putting  forth  of  the  National  Guard,  and  the 
advance  in  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  have  all  drawn  heavily  on  the  relief  fund.  In 
many  counties  it  has  Itoen  anticipated  and  exhausted.  You  are  not  likely  to  exceed  the  actual 
wants  of  the  soldiers'  families;  but  even  if  you  should  contribute  somewhat  to  their  comfort,  or 
even  luxury,  it  will  be  a  very  small  equivalent  for  the  protection  you  have  received,  and  the  pros- 
perity you  have  enjoyed. 

*'I  respectfully  urge  the  committees  to  give  this  matter  special  and  immediate  attention. 
CJive  full  notice  of  the  movement.  Let  the  call  upon  the  people  be  widely  circulated.  Give  a 
few  days  to  perfecting  the  arrangement.  The  time  is  small  compared  with  that  expended  for  us 
by  the  men  at  the  front.  See  that  the  relief  contributed  is  extended  to  its  object;  and  thus  we 
will  make  this  a  day  that  will  gladden  the  hearts  of  wives  and  kindred  at  home,  and  strengthen 
the  arms,  ami  reanimate  the  courage  of  husbands,  fathers,  and  brothers,  in  the  field.  It  is  a 
noble  work,  let  it  be  well  done.  Very  respectfully,  JOHN  BKOUGH." 
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While  thus  giving  unusual  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  boldiers'  fumilios, 
he  continued  the  work,  so  well  begun  by  his  predecessors,  of  watching,  through 
the  various  military  agencies  of  the  State,  over  the  troops  from  Ohio  in  every 
field.  The  Legislature,  on  his  suggestion,  increased  the  number  of  these  agen- 
cies to  twelve.  As  far  as  possible  the  men  selected  for  each  were  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  work  ;*  the  sj-stem  of  their  operations  was  carefully  revised ; 
and  something  of  the  same  close  management,  industry,  and  economy  were 
infused  into  the  business  for  which  the  Governor  had  been  noted,  in  past  times, 
in  his  railroad  operations.  Of  the  results  attained  in  these  agencies  a  fair  idea 
may  bo  derived  from  the  report  of  the  most  important  of  them,  that  at  Wash- 
ington, where  to  be  an  Ohioan  came  to  be  regarded  among  the  soidiei^s  as  a  dis- 
tinction, insuring  kindly  treatment  and  watchful  care  in  all  emergencies.  Tiie 
material  portions  of  this  report  for  the  year  1864  are  as  follows : 

*^  The  Agency  has  furnished  during  the  year  five  hundred  and  ninety-three  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  miles  of  tninf«portation  to  individual  enlisted  men  from  Ohio,  amount- 
ing to  eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-six  dollars  and  fifty -six  centB,  on  which  there*  \va.<«  a 
saving  to  them  of  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-four  dollars  and  forty-two  cent^;  which 
sum  amounts  to  more  than  your  agent  has  charged  to  the  expense  account  of  yoar  Agency. 

"  The  Agency  has  collected  at  the  Paymaster-Genernl's  Department,  for  individual  Ohio  sol- 
diers discharged  the  service,  something  over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  has  collected 
from  the  different  departments,  and  remitted  to  soldiers'  families  and  citizens  of  Ohio,  free  of  cost, 
some  one  hundred  and  fiftv  thousand  dollars.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  note  one  spe- 
cial case.  A  claim  of  the  Franklin  County,  Ohio,  Infirmary  on  the  Government  for  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars  had  been  repeatedly  rejected  (although  it  had  all  the  influ- 
ence that  gentlemen  in  high  official  positions  could  give  it),  or  payment  refused  for  a  greater  sum 
than  nine  hundred  and  odd  dollars.  The  full  amount  w:is  obtained,  thus  saving  to  that  charita- 
ble institution  an  important  fund. 

**  It  has  attended  to  the  wants  and  furnished  gratuitous  information  to  at  least  six  thousand 
correspondents. 

**  It  has  given  counsel  and  relief  to  over  ten  thousand  Ohio  soldiers  who  have  called  at  its 
office. 

"  It  has  visited,  or  caused  to  be  visited  (for  the  purpose  of  relief),  in  the  hospitals  of  Wash- 
ington, Alexandria,  Baltimore,  and  Annapolis,  many  thousand  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  of  the 
State.  During  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  of  the  past  year  it  has  had  its  relief  agents  in 
the  armies  of  the  'Potomac'  and  *  James,'  who  have  rendered  essential  services,  not  only  to  the 
soldiers  of  Ohio,  but  to  those  of  other  States. 

*'It  has  received  and  distributed  among  the  sick  and  wounded  men  of  Ohio,  in  the  field  and 
hospitals,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  packages  of  sanitary  stores,  the  most  of  which  were  sent  by  the 
patriotic  and  self-sacrificing  ladies  of  Ohio. 

"On  the  arrival  of  the  National  Guards  (Ohio  'one  hundred  days  men')  in  Washington, 
your  agent  addressed  to  each  of  the  commanding  officers  a  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy: 

*  The  assignment  was  as  follows : 

Washington Jas.  C.  Wetmore.  New  Orleans Lorin  R.  Brownell. 

Louisville Vesalius  Horr.  Columbus Jas.  E.  Lewis. 

Nashville D.  K.  Taylor.  Cincinnati D.  K.  Cady. 

Chattanooga Royal  Taylor.  Cleveland Clark  Warren. 

St.  Louis Weston  Flint.  Crestline W.  W.  Bagley. 

Memphis F.  W.  Bingham.  Gallipolis R.  L.  Stewart. 

Of  these  the  Cleveland,  Crestline,  and  Gallipolis  agents  were  paid  each  five  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  per  annum ;  the  New  Orleans,  Memphis,  Nashville,  and  Chattanoc»ga  agents,  one 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  per  annuiD|  and  all  the  rest  one  thousand  two  hundred  dollanemcb. 
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"  'Ohio  State  Mujtabt  AoENCTy  Washington,  D.  C,  May,  1864. 

•*  « To  COLOITEL  COMMAITDINQ REGIMENT  OhIO  N.  G.: 

'^'Snt:  It  would  afford  me  pleasure,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  to  answer  the  call  of  your  Surgeon 
in  charge,  approved  by  yourself,  for  sanitary  stores,  for  use  of  the  sick  in  your  regimental  hospital. 

"  'I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  "  *  JAMES  C.  WETMORE,  O.  S.  M.  Agent.' 

"The  severe  epidemic  that  prevailed  in  many  of  those  regiments  during  their  short  term  of 
service  called  largely  for  relief,  and  which  your  Excellency's  foresight,  and  the  generous  contri- 
botions  of  the  *  Ladies'  Aid  Societies'  of  our  State,  enabled  your  agent  to  respond  to  the  many 
draughts  made  upon  him  for  such  assistance. 

"The  amount  disbursed  for  the  relief  of  sick,  wounded,  and  unfortunate  Ohio  soldiers,  since 
jour  Excellency  placed  a  fund  in  the  hands  of  your  agent  (March  1, 1864),  has  been  seven  thou- 
■and  one  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars  and  twenty-seven  cents,  which  amount  went  directly  for  the 
benefit  of  our  soldiers,  except  a  small  amount  for  labor.  The  agents,  whose  names  have  been 
reported  to  you  at  different  times,  are  Ohio  gentlemen  who  kindly  volunteered  their  services  free 
of  charge. 

"  It  has  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  Adjutant-General,  Surgeon-General,  and  Com- 
missary-General of  prisoners  important  orders  affecting  the  interests  and  welfare  of  Ohio  soldiers." 

An  example  of  the  special  results  attained  after  great  battles  may  be  found 
in  the  operations  of  the  Ohio  Agency  afler  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness.  One 
of  the  persons  sent  down  to  Fredericksburg  with  stores  for  the  wounded,  Mr. 
John  Hopley,  made  a  report,  of  which  this  is  the  substance : 

''There  are,  I  judge,  over  five  thousand  wounded  at  Fredericksburg.  They  are  not  lying  in 
the  streets,  so  that  our  patrol  can  not  pass,  as  was  reported,  but  nearly  every  house  contains 
wounded  men.  All  of  the  public  and  very  many  of  the  private  buildings,  especially  the  large 
ones,  are  crowded  from  basement  to  attic.  In  the  way  of  comforts  and  supplies  a  gradual 
improvement  is  daily  evident,  but  everything  is  still  very  difficult  to  get.  For  some  days  the 
commonest  necessaries  were  wanting,  and  a  vast  amount  of  increased  suffering  was  in  conse- 
quence added  to  the  terrible  aggregate  of  human  agony  everywhere  patent.  For  many  days  even 
after  my  arrival,  which  was  a  week  after  the  sick  and  wounded  had  been  sent  there,  there  was 
no  regularity  in  the  feeding  of  the  wounded,  and  scarcely  anything  for  them  but  plain  hard  tack 
and  coffee,  and  poor  at  that.  There  were  no  bed«,  and  frequently  no  blankets,  for  upon  the  set- 
ting in  of  hot  weather  the  men  had  thrown  them  away,  and  thousands  were  lying  upon  the  bare 
floor.  For  many  nights  there  were  no  lights  in  many  of  the  hospitals,  and  the  sufferers  had  to 
lie  and  groan  in  torture  through  the  terrible  darkness,  with  no  pORsibility  of  being  relieved.  The 
first  fearful  duty  of  the  morning  would  be  to  distinguish  the  sleeping  from  those  forever  at  rest. 
One  surgeon  to  over  two  hundred  men  would  be  a  fair  estimate.  Under  these  circumstances 
what  attention  can  our  brave  citizens  obtain  who  have  arrived  at  that  terrible  crisis  in  their  career 
when  bleeding  and  dying  for  us  is  no  longer  a  rhetorical  ornament?  Their  wounds  are  often 
undressed  for  days,  and  when  at  length  dressed,  then  not  by  professional  hands  or  with  the 
requisite  appliances,  for  on  Wednesday  I  heard  a  hospital  surgeon  say  there  was  not  a  pound  of 
simple  cerate  in  the  city.  As  an  instance  of  what  I  have  said,  a  brave  Ohio  boy,  to  whom  I 
took  a  tin  cup  of  beef  soup,  and  who  declared  he  was  only  slightly  wounded — having  an  arm 
broken  by  a  round  shot  whicli  had  also  carried  away  a  finger — said  he  had  to  go  two  squares  to 
get  some  one  to  pour  cold  water  upon  his  arm,  which  had  not  been  dressed  since  the  previous 
morning,  being  then  four  P.  M.  Opposite  to  our  State  agency  rooms  is  a  house  filled  with 
wounded,  many  of  whom  having  thrown  away  their  blankets,  were  lying  on  the  bare  floor;  some 
without  arms,  some  without  a  leg,  and  others  more  fearfully  and  fatally  wounded.  These,  for 
twenty-four  hours  had  no  food  but  what  the  Ohio  Agency  supplied,  and  for  many  long,  weary 
hours,  loaded  with  pain,  not  a  snrgeon  could  be  spared  to  attend  to  them.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  our  effective  army  mu^t  be  supplied  at  all  hazards,  that  two  weeks  ago  we  did  not  pos- 
sess Fredericksburg,  and  that  the  collection  of  the  wounded  there  has  been  sudden  and  unex- 
pected, it  can  not  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  powers  that  be,  that  these  sad  things  are  constantly 
occnrring',  while  it  can  be  said  that  at  least  a  slight  improvement  is  daily  perceptible. 
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"  Upon  my  arrival  I  found  several  gentlemen  already  sent  forward  by  Mr.  Wetmorc,  to 
whom  I  was  instructed  to  report,  and  who  had  already  been  for  many  days  actively  at  work  dis- 
tributing such  supplies  as  had  been  forwarded.  The  Sanitary  and  Christian  Commissions  were 
also  making  themselves  beneficially  felt;  but  the  feeling  prevailed  that  the  former  was  not  doing 
as  much  as  the  latter,  nor  coming  up  to  the  expectations  of  those  who  supposed  themselves  capa- 
ble of  judging.  Possibly  the  demand  upon  the  Sanitary  Commission  was  so  very  great  that  it  wajs 
kept  constantly  drained,  but  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  anything  from  it.  As  an  instance  coming 
under  my  own  experience,  I  took  up  for  Mrs.  Swishelm,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  The:itor  Hos- 
pital, a  requisition  for  six  crutcucs,  three  shirts,  three  pairs  of  drawers,  and  three  bottles  of 
bnuidy,  or  some  other  stimulant.  I  took  the  requisition  at  her  request,  and  stated  that  she  hud 
almost  the  entire  charge  of  a  hospital  in  which  were  very  many  legless  and  armless  suiTerers,  and 
upon  the  requisition  all  I  could  get  was  a  single  bottle  of  sherry  wine.  Again,  its  men  c;une  fre- 
quently to  our  State  agency  rooms  and  were  freely  supplied  with  many  things,  and  instead  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission  supplying  us,  we,  in  many  cases,  supplied  them.  Ccmsidering  the  amount 
of  funds  the  State  of  Ohio,  through  her  sanitary  fairs,  has  poured  into  the  treasury  of  the  Sani- 
tary Commission,  I  think  it  was  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  to  put  themselves 
in  communication  with  the  Ohio  State  Agency  and  offer  to  supply  whatever  stores  might  Ihj 
needed;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  was  done.  I  think  the  State  of  Ohio  had  a  right  to  expect  this, 
and  that  there  was  a  neglect  of  duty  somewhere  that  it  was  not  done.  It  is  but  my  own  opin- 
ion, and  your  Excellency  may  tliiuk  otherwise.  It  further  seemed  to  me  that  the  sanitary  people 
had,  with  their  greatness  and  extended  resources,  so  entangled  themselves  with  routine  formali- 
ties and  red  tape  that  they  were  unable  to  be  as  promptly  and  effectively  useful  as  the  less  liber- 
ally endowed  Christian  Commission. 

*'I  am  proud  of  our  own  State  Agency.  Through  the  promptness  of  Mr.  Wetmore,  and  the 
activity  of  the  gentlemen  he  had  sent  there,  the  State  of  Ohio  has  been  effectively  and  beneti- 
cially  felt ;  but  I  fear  not  so  much  among  the  brave  citizens  of  our  own  State  as  they  had  a  right 
to  expect.  Our  gallant  Buckeyes  are  scattered  through  the  city  in  many  houses  widely  sepa- 
rated, and  they  are  often  surrounded  with  citizens  from  other  States  which  have  no  SoldieiV  Aid 
Agencies  established  there.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  impossible  to  discriminate,  and  cruel 
to  do  so.  The  wounded  man  from  Illinois  or  New  York  is,  when  before  us,  as  much  entitled  to 
our  sympathy,  aAd  to  whatever  comforts  we  may  have  to  dispense,  as  our  own  brave  Buckeyes; 
and  we  can  not,  while  administering  to  the  wounded  of  Ohio  those  comforts  and  luxuries  the 
liberality  of  her  citizens  have  provided,  refuse  to  other,  and  perhaps  more  severely  wounde<l 
citizens  around  us,  that  alleviation  of  their  sufferings  which  it  may  be  in  our  power  to  bestow. 
Thus  I  found  the  Ohio  Relief  Association  constantly  betrayed  by  the  circumstances  surrounding 
us  into  being  a  Relief  Association  for  the  wounded  of  the  whole  Union.  This  is  neither  fair  to 
the  Ohio  boys  who  need  Ohio's  fostering  care,  nor  to  the  citizens  of  Ohio  at  home  who  have 
determined  that  the  citizens  in  the  field  should  be  well  cared  for,  and  yet,  as  I  experienced  the 
situation  of  affairs,  it  could  not  be  amended." 

And,  to  conclude  this  imperfect  exhibit  of  the  workings  of  the  State  Agency 
system,  wo  may  add  the  substance  of  the  lleport  for  the  Nashville  Agency: 

'' Number  transportation  tickets  sold 3,132 

Amount  of  money  receivable  for  same $4,647  29 

Amount  of  money  collected  on  soldiers'  account $24,528  70 

"There  have  been  a  large  number  of  soldiers  assisteil  in  collecting  their  pay,  whose  names 
do  not  appear  on  my  books.  The  actual  number  of  persons  assisted  in  various  ways  can  not  bo 
given,  but  that  the  number  is  large  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  expenses  of  this  office  (exclusive  ot 
agents'  salary,  as  established  by  law)  are  eleven  hundred  and  fifty-four  dollars  and  ninety-two  cent/*. 

"The  present  system  of  furnishing  our  discharged  and  furloughed  soldiers  transportation  is 
not  equaled,  I  think,  by  any  State  represented  in  this  department.  It  often  occurs  that  there  is 
such  a  call  for  transportation  at  the  Government  office  at  this  place,  that  men  are  compelled  to 
await  their  turn  one  or  two  days;  but  by  taking  the  State  tickets  they  are  relieved  from  any  delay 
or  extra  expense. 

"Since  May  Ist  I  have  kept  a  full  record  of  Ohio  soldiers  admitted  to  hospitals  at  and  near 
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till*  place.  This  hag  proved  very  useful  in  furnishing  friends  a  ready  reference,  and  of  p^reat 
assistance  to  nie  in  answering  numerous  letters  of  inquiry.  From  such  record  I  find  that  the 
following  changes  have  taken  place  since  May  Ist,  as  follows,  viz.: 

"Number  of  Ohio  soldiers  admitted,  including  those  in  hospital  May  1st 10,970 

Number  transferred  North 4,429 

Number  returned  to  duty 1,765 

Number  discharged 32 

Number  furloughed 1,397 

Number  died 277 

"The  move  made  by  Governor  Brough  and  yourself  to  have  a  portion  of  the  donations  from 
the  generous  people  of  Ohio  sent,  through  you,  to  the  State  Military  Agents,  to  be  distributed  by 
them  directly  to  Ohio  soldiers,  has  met  with  the  hearty  approval  of  our  soldiery,  and  if  the  sat- 
isfaction manifested  by  them  is  a  fair  index,  the  scheme  has  proved  a  success.  Since  June  3d  I 
have  received  sanitary  goods,  etc.: 

"From  yourself. 200  pkgs. 

From  Cincinnati  Br.  U.  S.  Siinitary  ComniiKsion,  as  per  your  order 15     ** 

From  Mil  ford  Center  Aid  Society 4     " 

From  Unionville  Aid  Society 1     " 

From  unknown  sources 2     " 

"Total  number  packages 222 

"  Of  which  the  following  disposition  has  been  made : 

"Forwarded  to  Agency  at  Chattanooga 68  pkgs. 

Delivered  to  U.  S.  Christian  Commission  as  per  your  request 6     " 

Distributed  from  this  office  and  to  hospitals 109     " 

Kemaining  on  hand 40     " 

"Total  number  packages 222 

CONTENTS  OF    PACKAQES, 


(.>p**nel  for  Distribution. 


Shirts 549 

Drawers prs.  191 

Su>ckings prs.  24o 

l*ant« prs.     11 

C..at« 22 

Handkerchiefs 62?) 

Towi'U 263 

A  rill -slings 

Housewives 54 

Slippers 39 

Q?iilts 10 

Shvets 24 
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65 
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2 

3 

8 

450 

175 

2J2 

51 

21 

24 

30  ' 
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3 

1^ 

t 

24 



Pillows  and  Pads 1025 

Pillow-cases 207 

Rolls  Bnndages 1339 

PkKs.  K.igs..". 1648 

Pkt,'s.  Lint 20 

Bottles  Cordial 325 

Can  Fruit 275 

Pktrs.  Dried  Fruit 69 

Pounds  Apples 1318 

Pkgs.  Herbs 33 

Can  Jhiuer 1 
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200 
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300 

17 

3 
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21 

202' 

•     13 

60' 

9 

1318! 

13| 

26 

1! 
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** Owing  to  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  transportation  during  the  past  few  weeks,  I  have  been 
compelled  to  retain  quite  an  amount  of  goods  intended  for  the  agency  at  Chattanooga.  Although 
the  di-itribution  of  good,s  adds  largely  to  the  duties  of  this  office,  we  have  the  satisfsiction  of 
knowing  that  much  distress  is  relieved,  the  popularity  of  our  State  increased,  and  that  our  extra 
labor  is  appreciate<l  by  the  soldiers. 

"  Upon  entering  this  office  Governor  Brough  placed  at  my  disposal  a  special  fund  for  reliev- 
ing extreme  cases  of  necessity,  for  which  no  other  provision  was  made.  From  this,  and  funds 
sent  me  by  benevolent  persons,  I  have  been  enabled  to  relieve  many  of  the  most  distressing  cases 
imaginable." 
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It  may  have  boon  observed  that  the  State  Agency  system,  under  the  increased 
vigor  infused  into  its  workings  by  Governor  Brough,  opened  the  way  to  com- 
plications with  the  Sanitary  and  Christian  Commissions.  These  organizations 
not  unnaturally  sought  that  the  contributions  for  the  soldiers  should  pass 
through  their  hands.  The  Slate  authorities  preferred  to  have  the  control. 
Clash  lugs  arose;  and,  in  one  or  two  cases,  open  and  very  unpleasant  controversies. 

In  his  message  in  Januar}-,  1865,  the  Governor  condensed  his  reasons  for 
turning  the  stream  of  good  works  for  the  soldiers  as  far  as  possible  into  the 
channel  of  the  State  Agencies:  ^ 

"There  are  many  benefits  attending  this  Bystcm,  which  should  not  be  disregarded. 

''1.  It  is  decidedly  the  most  economical  way  of  aggregating  and  distributing  the  contribu- 
tions of  our  people,  and  expending  the  means  appropriated  by  the  State  for  this  purpose. 

"2.  It  renders  certain  the  distribution  of  nil  supplies  to  the  objects  and  purposes  for 
which  they  are  intended.  There  is  hardly  a  possibility  for  misappropriation.  There  is  no 
machinery  about  it  to  be  kept  lubricated,  and  no  class  of  middle  men  to  levy  toll  upon  it. 

"3.  By  proper  care  and  management  it  is  made  more  prompt  and  energetic  than  any  other 
mode;  and,  by  being  more  systematic,  will  be  more  general  and  appropriate  in  its  relief. 

"4.  It  fosters  and  gratifies  the  State  pride  of  our  soldiers.  It  comes  nearer  to  the  feeling 
of  HOME.  An  Ohio  soldier  regards  an  Ohio  Agency  as  a  place  he  has  a  right  to  enter  and 
expect  a  welcome.  If  he  is  in  want,  there  is  no  system  of  orders  or  requisitions  for  him  to  go 
through — no  prying  and  unpleasant  catechism  for  him  to  submit  to.  The  supplies  furnished  b/ 
his  State  and  his  people  are  there;  and  he  feels  that  he  is  no  object  of  charity  when  he  partakes 
of  them.  Ilis  remembrances  of  home  are  freshened — his  attachment  to  his  State  is  quickened 
.and  increased — andiie  goes  away  feeling  that  he  is  not  neglected  or  forgotten — that  the  cause  of 
the  country  is  still  worth  upholding,  and  the  dear  old  State  still  worth  defending  from  the 
encroachments  of  the  Rebel  adversary.  And  this  is  doubly  the  case  when  the  agent  passes 
almost  daily  through  his  hospital — bends  over  the  bed  on  which  he  is  stretched  with  sickness  or 
wounds — inquires  kindly  into  his  wants,  and  ministers  unto  them  from  the  benefactions  of  his 
people,  and  tlie  liberality  of  his  State.     Surely  that  spirit  is  worth  cherishing  and  preserving. 

*' While  I  do  not  seek  to  limit  the  contributions  of  our  people  through  other  channels,  I 
invoke  their  attention  to  their  own  agencies,  and  their  active  co-operation  in  the  labors  of  the 
opening  year.  If  earnest,  benevolent  citizens  will  organize  a  central  association  here,  I  will  be 
glad  to  work  with  them.  If  our  aid  societies  are  satisfied  with  the  present  system  of  working 
through  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  we  will  continue  it,  in  the  hope  it  will  be  much 
enlarged — that  our  supplies  will  be  increased — and  our  soldiers  comforted  and  strengthened 
under  the  perils  and  sufierings  they  arc  called  to  endure." 

And  in  a  letter  of  instructions  to  his  agent  at  Louisville,  in  reference  to  the 
claims  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  the  Governor  entered  somewhat  more  into 
detail : 

"  The  point  submitted  in  yours  of  the  3d  inst.,  is  somewhat  difficult  and  complicated.  We 
desire,  as  far  as  practicabTe,  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  Sanitary  Commission;  but  there  are 
circuuistances  to  be  taken  into  account  which  we  can  not  disregard. 

"1.  Many  of  our  aid  societies  have  adopted  the  principle  that  their  labors  and  coUectiorui 
shall  be  devoted  to  Ohio  men  first,  until  they  are  t'ully  oared  for.  Where  they  so  direct,  accom- 
panying their  cimtributions,  their  i-equesta  must  be  complied  with. 

**2.  Many  of  these  societies  desire  that  their  aid  shall  be  State  aid,  and  administered  as 
such.  Whether  rightfully  or  wrongfully,  they  have  more  confidence  that  supplies  through  this 
channel  will  more  certainly  reach  and  benefit  the  object  of  their  care  and  bounty. 

"3.  If  they  desired  their  contributions  to  go  through  a  common  stock,  either  of  the  Sanitary, 
or  any  other  asf^ociation,  they  could  so  send  them,  without  cost  of  transportation  to  the  State,  or 
trouble  to  the  agents,  and  at  the  same  time,  deprive  the  Slate  and  the  aid  societies  of  any  State 
credit  in  providing  or  disbursing  them. 
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"  4.  Many  Boldiers  feel  that  the  relief  associations  are  charities,  but  that  State  aid  is  a  right 
which  they  majr  daim  without  anj  delicacy.  This  is  acknowledged  on  the  part  of  many  of  our 
people,  and  the  principle  is  worthy  of  encouragement. 

''  The  main  cause  of  trouble  with  the  Sanitary  Commission,  which  ia  now  alienating  the  gen- 
erous people  of  this  State  from  it,  is  that  it  will  not  permit  any  other  exertion ;  will  not  allow  any 
rivalry  in  the  good  work;  demands  a  monopoly  of  all  the  donations  of  the  people,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  them  without  any  check  or  investigation.  Its  publications  declare  that  the  people 
of  Ohio  have  constituted  the  Commission  the  'sole  almoners  of  their  bounty' — the  people  say 
they  have  done  no  such  thing. 

*'  The  State  officers  and  agents  have  no  desire  to  monopolize  relief,  or  to  break  down  or  drive 
the  Sanitary  Commission  from  the  field.  We  are  willing  to  work  alongside  of  them,  to  do  all 
the  good  we  can ;  to  aid  them  when  short  of  supplies ;  to  give  them  full  credit  for  what  aid  they 
may  render  us,  but  we  can  not  put  our  contributions  for  Ohio  men  into  their  general  pot,  and 
then  receive  it,  or  a  fraction  of  it,  back,  on  orders,  as  Sanitary  stores. 

"  Such  a  demand,  on  their  part,  is  unreasonable,  and  is  made  in  a  spirit  of  superiority  and 
monopoly.  Our  position  Ls  a  clearly  proper  and  defensible  one;  and  we  shall  steadily  hold  it. 
We  would  avoid  conflict — ^we  desire  to  work  in  harmony. 

"  Our  people  have  given  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  Commission,  let  that  be 
administered  for  the  purpose  of  its  donation.  What  these  same  people  give  to  the  State  authori- 
ties, win  be  distributed  under  State  authority,  for  the  benefit  of  Oliio  men.  We  will  do  this  in 
the  spirit  of  kindness  and  co-operation.  If  the  Commission  is  not  satisfied,  and  chooses  to  cut 
ofiT  supplies  from  Ohio  men,  because  the  State  desires  to  aid  them,  let  that  position  be  assumed 
and  made  known.  The  State  and  its  people  will  be  found  equal  to  the  emergency.  We  do  not 
desire  to  invite  or  provoke  such  a  result,  but  we  will  not  shrink  from  it  if  forced  upon  us  as  a 
retaliation  for  attempting  to  preserve  the  character  and  identity  of  the  State  in  the  care  of  ita 
soldiers. 

''  Your  duty,  therefore,  in  this  matter,  while  a  delicate,  is  a  firm  one. 

''Avoid  controversy  and  strife;  but  minister  to  those  under  your  care  the  comforts  that  are 
sent  to  them.  When  our  people  or  myself  desire  to  use  the  Sanitary  or  any  other  commission  to 
do  the  work  of  your  agency,  you  will  be  regularly  notified.  Until  then,  pursue  the  straight  line 
of  duty,  kindly  but  firmly.  If  a  room  is  found  necessary  for  your  supplies,  get  it  as  economically 
as  you  can.  If  you  find  help  necessary  in  the  work  of  receiving  and  distributing,  more  than  you 
have,  you  are  authorized  to  employ  it.  But  in  all  assume  no  prerogative,  and  give  no  unneces- 
sary offense.  Work  in  harmony  as  long  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  making  all  proper  concessions, 
but  not  yielding  the  great  principle  that  the  State  will  look  after  her  sons,  without  accepting  the 
dictation  or  patronage  of  any  institution." 

The  most  serious  difficulty,  however,  was  that  in  which  the  State  agent 
became  involved  with  the  Sanitary  Commission  at  Washington.  The  trouble 
here  was  primarily  about  a  contract  made  by  the  Commission  with  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio,  and  connecting  roads,  by  which  all  soldiers  for  Northern  Ohio 
were  forced  to  go  over  these  roads,  and  thus  to  make  long  and  expensive  detours 
from  their  direct  routes  home.  As  a  practical  railroad  man,  Governor  Brough 
saw  at  once  the  injustice  and  the  motives  of  this  arrangement.  As  soon  as  com- 
plaints began  to  reach  him,  he  directed  the  Stale  agent  to  take  entire  charge, 
thenceforth,  of  the  supply  of  transportation  to  Ohio  soldiers  going  home. 
Against  this  the  Sanitary  Commission  protested.  The  feeling  grew  bitter,  and 
some  things  that  had  been  better  unsaid,  crept  into  the  newspapers. 

In  how  temperate  and  wise  a  spirit  of  moderation  Governor  Brough  him- 
self viewed  the  controversy  may  be  seen  in  his  own  hand-writing,  in  a  letter 
preserved  among  the  State  archives  for  the  year  186-t.  **I  am  afraid,"  he 
wrote  to  his  agent,  ^^  that  you  have  a  little  too  much  personal  feeling  in  regard 
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to  tlio  Sanitary  trouble.  Public  servants  must  remember  that  p^reat  public  inter- 
ests must  not  bo  affected  b}*  personal  wishes  or  feelings.  The  interests  of 
others  are  involved  in  this  matter.  Wo  have  soldiers  to  be  fed  and  cared  iov. 
In  this  woik  the  Sanitary  Commission  is  doing  well."  And  to  this  lie  addcil 
these  gohlen  words  of  advice:  *-In  everything  that  affects  the  interest  of  our 
soUliers  we  must  conciliate  where  necessarv;  we  must  heal  and  not  widen 
breaches;  we  must  crucify  personal  feelings;  we  must  bear  injuries  as  the}'  come 
rather  tlian  resent  them  when  no  good  will  follow.  In  this  case,  as  in  all 
others,  we  must  not  provoke  a  conflict,  and  if  it  must  come,  lot  us  be  sure  that 
we  are  in  the  right.  We  must  not  weaken  confidence  in  an  institution  that  is 
doing  good,  even  though  it  commit  some  errors."* 

But,  with  all  his  moderation,  he  was  immovable  in  his  resistance  to  what 
he  regarded  as  the  encroachments  of  the  Sanitary  Commission.  Ho  would  not 
place  the  State  machinery  for  the  relief  of  her  soldiers  in  its  hands.  Ho  would 
not  withdraw  his  agents  ;  would  not  give  them  the  money  and  stores  from  the 
State;  v/ould  not  yield  his  personal  responsibHity  for  the  soldiers  sent  out  by 
his  constituents.  In  the  case  of  the  railroad  imbroglio  at  Washington  he 
finally  ended  the  controversy  as  follows : 

"  Executive  Department,  Columbiw,  Janiiarj  20, 1864. 
"Fred.  N.  Knapp,  Esq.,  Associate  Secretary  Sanitary  Coimnissioriy  Washington  City^  D,  C^ 

"Sir:  Ytuir  coninniiiicntion  of  Dcccinbcr  2:>,  ll(l^l^(^•isc<l  to  Governor  Tod,  has  come  to  my 
hands.  Oi'  the  accompanying  corre.-*pontlence  1  had  been  in  popscssion  for  some  weeks.  My 
personal  knowledge  of  this  ticket  department  covered  much  more  than  the  topics  of  this  contro- 
ver!*y.  1  do  not  propose  to  follow  tlic  intricacie^^  of  the  controversy  itselfi  but  to  deal  as  briefly 
as  poiwible  with  the  facts. 

**  1.  I  concede  to  the  Sanitarv  Commission  all  thev  claim  as  to  the  motives  which  actuated 
their  principal  oUicers  in  this  arranjjjement  for  soldiers*  transportation.  I  cheerfully  acknowl- 
edge their  great  labors  and  usefulnesH  in  the  work  of  ministering  to  the  comforts  of  tfoldien*.  I 
impeach  them  with  no  frauds  or  uttempts  at  fraud.  Yet  they  are  but  men,  and  may  err  in  judg- 
ment,  even  where  motives  arc  pure. 

"  2.  1  hold  they  did  err  in  judgment  first,  when  in  organizing  this  plan  they  gave  a  monop- 
olizing control  to  one  line  of  road  out  of  Washintctoii  and  its  connections;  and  second,  when  a 
controversy  arises  they  at  once  adopt  the  indep«'ndent  ticket  oflico  of  that  road  as  a  part  of  their 
own  organization,  and  defend  it  with  great  zeal  ag;iiii-«t  all  char:^cs.  This  ticket  office  is  not  under 
your  control.  It  is  the  office  of  tlie  Baltimore  and  (Jliio  Koad  ;  the  agent  is  appointed  by  them, 
reports  to  them,  is  paid  by  them,  and,  of  course,  works  for  them.  He  is  indei>endent  of  you,  and 
you  can  not  know  what  he  cloes  only  as  he  sees  fit  to  disclose  to  you.  lie  has  injured  you,  and 
lie  can  continue  to  do  so.     He  is  an  agent  to  Ik*  wntclictl,  and  n  »t  to  be  implicitly  trusted. 

"  !5.  The  iirgument  tliat  is  made  by  Mr.  Abbott  to  you  in  lavor  of  i,'iving  a  mono|>oly  in  this 
transportation  to  the  Haltimore  and  Ohio  Koad  is  nn^outi'l  in  this,  that  that  road  make:^  a  ter- 
mination and  connections  at  Wheeling  that  disable*^  it  iro:u  accommodating  many  Western  sol- 
diers in  (liiLCt  routi-s  of  travel  to  their  homes.  Their  ticket  a.:;enl  will  always  send  over  his  whole 
line,  while  many  a  soldier  would  be  facilitated  in  gelling  to  Pittsburg.  Let  me  illustrate:  I 
have  knou n  soldiers  for  Fort  Wayne,  and  par's  west  of  is,  M.nt  via  Wheelini:,  Columbus,  and  lutli- 
anapolis.  Look  over  the  map  for  the  detour.  1  know  of  il'.rce  soldiers  going  to  Winchester,  Kan- 
dolph  (oiiuty,  Indiana,  sent  on  tickets  to  Indian:ipolis,  Indiana,  seventy-five  miles  west  o(  tiieir 
destination,  \\\A\  no  further  transportation  ;  lor,  lioiu  that  point  I  pas^ed  them  home.  Soldiers 
from  Northern  Ohio  have  been  sent  to  Wheeling,  thcnco  back  to  WelNville,  and  thence  to  Cleve- 

*  Letter  to  James  C.  Wetmore,  February,  ISGi.  1-eiler  l>(K)k8  Bn»ugh'8  Administration,  State 
Archives. 
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land  and  Toledo.  AH  these  Blioold  have  had  transportation  to  Pittsburg,  whence  they  had 
straight  roads  home.  All  these  things  are  within  my  personal  knowledge.  Granted  there  was 
trouble  in  getting  the  Northern  Central  Road  into  the  arrangement.  They  did  come  into  it  for 
Northern  Pennsylvania  soldiers,  for  Ohio  soldiers  at  Governor  Tod's  request,  and  would,  with  a 
fair  distribution  of  business,  have  done  it  with  you.  Mr.  Abbott's  argument  shows  that  he  was 
as  willing  to  get  rid  of  them,  upon  a  slight  refusal,  as  he  was  anxious  to  give  a  monopoly  to  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Road.  I  do  not  attribute  to  him  any  bad  motive  in  doing  so,  but  the  fact  is 
none  the  less  fixed. 

"  5.  Here,  therefore,  is  the  root  of  the  evil.  Mr.  Abbott  did  not  understand  all  the  ramifi- 
cations of  these  routes  of  communication.  He  did  not  foresee  that  in  a  great  work  of  this  kind 
he  must  have  not  only  immediate  but  remote  lines  open  to  him.  He  did  not  comprehend  the 
fact  that  Pittsburg  was  a  more  important  distributive  point  for  Northern  and  Central  Ohio  than 
Wheeling.  He  was  not  versed  in  the  sympathies  of  trunk  lines  and  their  connections.  He 
wanted  to  do  with  one  party  only.  Granted  that  orders  have  been  given  to  send  soldiers  by  the 
direct  routes.  The  ticket  agent  interprets  that  for  himself,  and  acts  for  the  interests  of  his  em- 
ployers. You  can  not  know  his  transgressions  ;  you  can  not  control  his  acts;  you  can  do  noth- 
ing but  implicitly  take  his  statements,  and  become  at  once  his  shield  and  defense.  Hence  what 
was  intended  for  a  good  thing  for  soldiers  has,  by  a  mistake  in  the  beginning,  and  interested 
management  on  the  part  of  railroad  agents  vested  with  its  monopoly,  become  a  source  of  strife, 
and,  in  some  cases,  of  small  wrongs  and  oppression.     Monopolies  always  produce  such  results. 

"6.  It  was  partially  in  view  of  this  that  Governor  Tod  organized  his  system  of  furnishing 
half-fare  transportation  to  Ohio  soldiers,  and  intrusted  his  tickets  to  his  own  agent.  He  could 
not  have  them  sold  at  that  office,  and  his  agent  bore  many  complaints  before  he  gave  a  public 
caution  to  Ohio  men. 

'*  7.  A  strict  construction  of  M.  Wetmore's  card,  I  admit,  implies  a  censure  upon  the  Sani- 
tary Commission.  If  I  had  written  it  I  would  have  embraced  the  ticket  agency  alone.  And 
yet,  as  the  beginning  of  the  trouble  is  in  your  granted  monopoly  (which  was  an  error  of  judg- 
ment and  not  of  intention),  you  should  not  blame  him  for  his  course  in  not  more  strictly  defining 
the  line  of  responsibility. 

"8.  I  attach  very  little  importance  to  the  case  of  McDonald,  except  as  to  its  having  been  the 
initial  point  of  this  controversy.  Mr.  Wetmore  has  affidavits  of  other  cases.  Still  others  have 
been  matters  of  complaint  here  in  Ohio,  and  others,  and  more  flagrant  ones,  have  come  under  my 
own  personal  observation  in  Ohio  and  Indiana.  Because  you  are  ignorant  of  any  other  than  the 
case  of  McDonald,  if  for  nothing  else,  I  acquit  the  sanitary  committee,  as  a  body,  of  any  knowl- 
edge or  complicity  in  this  thing,  except  the  great  mistake  in  the  beginning. 

"  9.  The  controversy  has  been  a  very  unpleasant  one.  I  would  regret  it  were  it  not  that  I 
t^ce  that  good  will  come  from  it.  The  officers  of  this  State  do  not  desire  any  collision  with  the 
5^itary  Commission.  We  would  much  rather  co-operate  with  them  ;  but  when  Ve  know  that 
they  have,  however  honestly,  made  a  mistake,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  protect  our  soldiers  from 
the  results  of  it ;  and  especially  will  we  not  permit  them  to  grant  as  a  monopoly  the  whole  mat- 
ter of  transportation  from  W^ashington  when,  through  our  own  agents,  we  can  do  better  for  our 
soldiers. 

'*  10.  No  further  good  can  come  from  a  prolongation  of  this  controversy.  I  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  the  sanitary  committee  not  only  send  cUl  Ohio  soldiers  to  the  Ohio  quarters  for  trans- 
{lortation,  but  protect  them  from  being  seized  at  the  ticket  office  on  their  grounds ;  and  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Wetmore  withdraw  his  card,  and  co-operate  in  works  of  kindness  with  you. 
So  shall  both  State  and  Sanitary  Commission  work  together  harmoniously  for  a  common  purpose, 
the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  soldiers. 

"  Very  respectfully,  JOHN  BROUGH." 

The  Commission  was  unable  to  deal  with  these  trenchant  statements,  but  it 
never  regarded  the  Governor  afterward  with  a  kindly  eye.  With  its  Western 
Branch,  however,  his  relations  were  generally  cordial,  as  they  were  also  with  the 
Christian  Commission  everywhere. 

The  State  Quartermaster  was  directed  to  take  charge  of  all  contributioDS 
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which  the  people  might  prefer  to  send  JLo  the  soldiers  directly  through  the 
medium  of  the  State  Agencies.  The  supplies  thus  forwarded  were  liberal, 
and  it  was  believed  that  they  were  distributed  to  the  soldiers  for  whom  they 
were  intended  with  more  accuracy,  promptness,  and  economy  than  could  have 
been  secured  in  any  other  way. 

How  conciliatory  in  wish,  yet  firm  in  action.  Governor  Brough  was  as  to  his 
relations  to  outside  organizations  for  relieving  the  soldiers,  we  have  been  seeing. 
It  remains  to  observe  that  his  patience  gave  way,  and  his  strong  passions  were 
inflamed  to  the  utmost  at  any  maltreatment  of  Ohio  soldiers  in  hospitals.  Other 
errors  he  could  regard  with  charity;  but  this  was  a  crime  for  which  he  could 
scarcel}'^  find  words  to  express  his  feelings,  or  hot,  vigorous  action  prompt 
enough  to  satisfy  his  demands. 

He  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  all  the  hospitals  whore  any  considerable  num- 
bers of  Ohio  troops  were  congregated.  The  least  abuse  of  which  he  heard  was 
made  matter  of  instant  complaint.  If  the  Surgeon  in  charge  neglected  it,  he 
appealed  forthwith  to  the  Medical  Director.  If  this  officer  made  the  slightest 
delay  in  administering  the  proper  correction,  he  went  straight  to  the  Surgeon- 
General.  Such,  from  the  outset,  was  the  weight  of  his  influence  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  that  no  officer  about  that  Department  dared  stand  in  the  way  of 
Brough*s  denunciation.  It  was  known  that  the  honest}*  and  judgment  of  his 
statements  were  not  to  be  impugned,  and  that  his  peraistency  in  hunting  down 
offenders  was  remorseless. 

Into  the  details  of  his  dealings  with  hospital  authorities  we  can  not  enter. 
But  the  cases  of  the  Camp  Dennison  and  Madison  Hospitals  may  serve  as  illus- 
trations. 

Through  the  autumn  of  1864  complaints  as  to  the  food  of  patients  at  Camp 
Dennison  were  rife — particularl}''  complaints  as  to  the  food  of  convalescents. 
To  these  the  Governor  promptly  called  the  attention  of  Surgeon  Tripler,  the 
Medical  Dii*ector  at  Cincinnati.  That  officer  sent  up  Surgeon  Stanton,  a  cousin 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  make  an  investigation,  the  report  of  which  was 
duly  forwarded  to  Governor  Brough.  The  two  letters  from  him  thus  evoked 
do,  perhaps,  some  injustice,  or,  at  least,  express  a  possibl}'  harsh  judgment. 
But  as  instances  of  the  rough,  sturdy  way  in  which  he  stood  up  for  his  wounded 
men,  like  a  bear  for  its  wounded  cubs,  of  the  pitiless  severity  with  which  he  cut 
through  all  excuses  for  mistreatment  of  the  soldiers,  and  of  his  utter  indifference 
to  mere  considerations  of  social  and  official  standing  in  the  persons  whom  he 
attacked,  they  are  unique.  No  soldier  will  read  them  without  fresh  feelings  of 
gratitude  to  the  strong  champion  who  thus  espoused  his  cause  against  all  comers: 

"  Executive  Department,  ColumbuB,  November  29, 1864. 
"Surgeon  C.  S.  Tripler,  Medical  Director^  Cincinnati^  Ohio: 

"Sir:  Absence  in  pnrt,  and  in  part  other  objects,  have  prevented  an  earlier  renponse  to 
jour  favor  of  September  26th,  inclosing  report  of  Surgeon  Stanton,  touching  the  complaints  of 
bad  treatment  of  our  men  at  Camp  Dennison. 

"  Upon  a  careful  reading  of  the  report  of  Surgeon  Stanton,  I  was  forcibly  struck  with  the 
fact  that,  while  he  admitted  that  insufficient  and  deteriorated  food  was  furnished  the  men,  and  the 
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hospital  fund  largely  reduced  without  providing  an  equivalent  to  the  sick  aud  wounded,  he  was 
ottcrlj  nnjible  to  discover  by  what  process  this  was  accomplished,  or  upon  whom  the  responsi- 
Inlity  of  this  state  of  things  should  rest.  Whether  this  defect  of  vision  was  personal  or  official — 
artificial  or  real — I  had  not  then  any  means  of  determining:  but  I  have  always  entertained  the 
opinion  that  an  haneU  public  servant  rarely  finds  a  diahonett  efiect  without  being  able  to  trace  it 
to  the  proper  cause.  I  was  very  far  from  being  satisfied  with  the  superficial  and  gingerly  report 
of  Sai^geon  Stanton.  The  reports  to  me  of  the  grross  wrongs  perpetrated  on  sick  and  wounded 
floldiem  at  Camp  Dennison  had  become  a  seriouH  matter.  I  had  several  times  pressed  you  for  an 
investigation.  You  finally  send  me  a  report  which  admits  all  that  has  been  charged;  measurably 
evades  the  point  of  liability,  rather  seeking  to  cover  up  than  expose;  presents  facts  that  tell  aa 
open  story  of  wrong,  if  not  of  fraud;  and  glosses  all  over  with  glittering  generalities  and  specious 
phrases  without  vigor  or  honesty  of  purpose.  Still  no  remedy  was  proposed ;  no  change  of  offi- 
cials recommended ;  no  remedy  for  the  wrongs  or  sufferings  of  our  men  pointed  out ;  but  the 
scarred  and  wounded  veterans  of  a  score  of  battle-fields  were  coolly  sacrificed  to  the  egprit  de  eorp$ 
of  the  medical  profession.  I  felt  that  your  blood  would  be  stirred  by  this  thing;  that  your  repu- 
tation, if  nothing  else,  would  spur  you  to  a  further  investigation  of  this  wrong,  and  an  applica- 
tion of  a  remedy.  I  waited  sometime  patiently  for  such  a  ^demonstration,  but  it  came  not.  I 
then  instituted  inquiries  on  my  own  account.  By  whom,  and  in  what  manner,  I  am  prepared,  on 
a  proper  occasion,  to  disclose.  It  must  be  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  to  state  that  I  offi- 
cially indorse  the  parties  making  it,  as  capable,  truthful,  and  honest  men.  No  information  of 
theirs  eomes  from  hospital  patients — but  from  undoubtedly  reliable  sources. 
The  three  following  points) ^re  clearly  established: 

1.    That  the  quantity  of  the  food  provided  for  the  convalescent  soldier  in  this  hospital  for 
the  past  six  months,  has  been  entirely  inadequate. 

"2,    The  quality  of  an  important  article — coffise — ^has  been  deteriorated. 

*'  3.  The  variety  which  is  designed  to  be  furnished  to  the  sick  under  the  name  of  delicacies, 
has  been  deficient. 

^^4.  The  question  of  the  capacity  or  honeeiy  of  the  Surgeon-in-chief  is  left  to  conjecture; 
from  the  facts,  charity  pointing  to  the  former  in  the  absence  of  the  actual  and  positive  proofiB  as  to 
the  latter. 

''I  am  willing  to  accept  the  first  part  of  the  suggestion  myself;  but  unwilling  that  it  shall 
any  longer  work  injury  and  wrong  to  our  soldiers. 

"During  all  this  time  it  is  shown,  as  by  Surgeon  Stanton,  that  full  rations  have  been  drawn, 
and  a  good  quality  of  articles  furnished;  but  the  men  have  not  reaped  the  benefit;  and  the  sick 
and  wounded  have  languished  for  the  delicacies  which  the  hospital  fund  should  have  furnished. 

"In  relation  to  the  article  of  coffee  it  is  found: 

"1.  That  instead  of  the  issue  of  the  original  berry  parched,  to  be  ground  in  the  hospital 
kitchens,  a  large  cofiee-raill  has  been  procured,  and  the  coffee  drawn  from  the  Post  Commissary 
has  been  ground  in  the  large  mill,  and  issued  in  that  form. 

"2.  The  cooks  have  been  instructed  to  save  their  coffee  grounds  after  boiling,  dry  them,  and 
then  return  them  to  the  issuing  clerk  of  the  hospital. 

"As  a  matter  of  course  the  coffee  is  a  miserable  slop. 

"4.  The  question  naturally  occurs,  *  Do  the  dried  oofTee  grounds  after  being  returned  to  the 
issuing  clerk  get  mixed  with  a  portion  of  good  c-off*ee,  and  find  its  way  to  the  soldier's  table  a 
second  time?'  Perhaps  Dr.  Stanton  could  have  determined  this,  if  he  had  drank  a  cup  of  the 
'miserable  slop'  with  which  our  soldiers  are  regaled.  The  smallness  of  the  hospital  fund  is  a 
matter  of  surprise.  Dr.  Stanton  admits  this  himself.  He  can  not  imagine  the  reason.  I  am  not 
willing  to  suggest  it.  The  prior  history  of  the  hospital  proves  that,  under  former  management, 
this  fund  was  not  only  ample  to  supply  the  men  with  extras  and  delicacies,  but  a  surplus  of  several 
thousand  dollars  was  paid  over  to  other  hospitals  in  1863. 

"I  trouble  you  merely  with  the  points,  not  copying  the  very  interesting  detail  with  which 
they  are  illustrated.  There  is  enough  of  this  in  all  conscience.  If  we  grow  indignant  over  the 
starvation  and  inhuman  treatment  of  our  soldiers  in  Rebel  prisons,  what  emotion  will  our  people 
manifest  when  they  find  the  same  thing  in  their  own  hospitals,  even  though  it  occur  only  from 
the  incapacity  of  those  who  should  be  stewards  of  our  bounty? 

"  I  learn  from  the  public  papers,  that  the  Surgeon  in  charge  at  Camp  Dennison  has  been 
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relieved  there  and  ordered  to  Eyansville.  From  other  soarces  I  am  advised  that  eflbrts  are  being 
made  to  get  that  order  reversed,  and  continue  the  present  order  of  things.  To  the  latter,  you 
maj  be  aMured,  I  shall  not  consent ;  on  the  other  hand,  while  I  am  not  only  willing  but  deter^ 
mined  to  be  rid  of  him  in  Ohio  hospitals,  I  have  strong  scruples  about  having  him  imposed  upon 
the  hospitals  of  other  States.  My  own  judgment  is,  that  his  want  of  capacity,  exemplified  in  thin 
case,  disqualifies  him  for  any  similar  position.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  now  insist  upon  his  imme- 
diate removal  from  Camp  Dennison ;  and  if  you  feel  any  hesitancy  about  assuming  this  responsi- 
bility, I  am  ready  at  any  moment  to  forward  a  copy  of  this  communication,  with  the  report  on 
which  it  is  predicated,  to  the  War  Department.  If  the  removal  is  not  promptly  made,  I  shall  ask 
it  direct  of  the  Surgeon-Qeneral. 

"  I  am  aware  that  I  have  not  kept  strictly  within  regulations  by  instituting  an  investigation 
into  a  hospital  under  your  control.  I  have  explained  that  I  waited  one  month  after  Dr.  Stanton's 
report  for  you  to  move  in  the  matter.  It  did  not  seem  possible  that  you  would  rest  in  silence 
over  that  document.  You  did  not  act.  From  that  report,  if  from  nothing  else,  I  knew  the 
wrong  existed.  You  did  not  apply  the  remedy.  I  could  not  see  our  men  sufier,  and  daily  read 
their  appeals  for  relief.  I  sympathized  with  them  if  their  military  guardians  did  not  Thus 
you  have  my  reasons  for  my  action,  I  regard  them  as  sufficient,  and  am  confident  the  War  De- 
partment will  so  consider  them. 

"  1  will  relieve  you  from  any  indignation  by  making  the  confession  to  the  Department  myself. 
I  have  tried  to  keep  within  regulations  and  to  co-operate  with  you.  I  regret  any  collision ;  but  I 
can  not  hear  complaints  from  our  men  without  investigating  them;  and  where  I  find  wrongs  I  am 
always  restless  until  I  find  a  remedy.  Very  respectfully,, 

"  JOHN  BROUGII,  Governor  of  Ohio."  • 

This  very  naturally  drew  out  a  reply  from  Surgeon  Tripler — the  nature  of 
which  may  be  gathered  from  the  Governor's  response : 

"  Executive  Department,  Columbus,  December  7, 1864. 
'^SuBOBON  C.  S.  Tripleb,  Medical  Director,  Cincinnati,  Ohio: 

''Sir:  I  acknowledge  your  favor  of  the  3d  instant.  As  I  have  assurance  therein  that  Surgeon 
Varian  has  been  relieved  from  Camp  Dennison,  my  object  is  accomplished,  and,  though  my  time 
does  not  admit  of  extended  correspondence  on  the  subject,  1  owe  it  perhaps  in  justice  to  you  to 
notice  a  few  points. 

"1.  I  have  heretofore  done  full  justice  to  your  official  conduct  as  director  in  the  department, 
and  the  general  promptitude  of  your  action.    It  was  on  this  account  that  I  was  s6  greatly  sur- 
prised at  what  I  took  to  be  your  acquiescence  in  the  state  of  things  at  that  camp  after  the  report 
of  Surgeon  Stanton. 

''I  supposed  you  would  regard  that  report  as  I  did — as  an  evidence  that  an  immediate  change 
was  required  there.  I  read  your  letter  accompanying  that  report  hastily,  and  did  not  then  recog- 
niie,  what  now  appears  to  me,  that  you  considered  it  a  sufficient  explanation,  not  requiring  any 
immediate  action. 

*'The  papers  came  to  me  as  I  was  leaving  to  go  East.  Had  I  supposed  it  possible  that  you 
regarded  the  investigation  as  satbfactory,  I  would  have  advised  you  that  it  was  not  so  to  me,  and 
required  prompt  action.  Such  an  idea  never  occurred  to  me,  and  I  daily  expected  to  hear 
that  Surgeon  Varian  was  removed. 

"2.  I  do  not  comprehend  the  reason  for  the  delay  on  the  ground  that  Surgeon  Varian  was 
detailed  by  your  superiors,  and  not  under  your  immediate  control,  A  report  from  you  as  to  his 
incapacity  in  the  position  he  filled  would  have  brought  a  change  at  any  moment.  My  experience 
is  that  the  department  looks  to  the  care  of  our  men,  and  not  to  places  for  incompetent  officers 
over  them. 

'*  3.  My  course  is,  where  I  find  a  wrong  to  institute  a  remedy,  and  I  will  not  allow  any  man 
living  to  stand  in  the  way  of  it.  I  may  sometimes  act  impulsively,  but  I  have  not  done  so  in 
this  case.  I  waited  a  full  month,  during  which  time  the  wrong  prevailed,  and  no  movement  of  a 
visible  character  was  made  until  I  took  the  matter  in  charge. 

"  4.  I  nave  no  disposition  to  do  injustice  to  Surgeon  Stanton.    I  have  read  his  report  again,  and 
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I  can  not  take  back  a  word  by  which  I  have  characterized  it.  He  found  a  grave  wrong  to  oar 
men  at  camp.  He  coald  have  acquired  the  details,  and  the  requisite  remedy.  He  lacked  either 
the  capacity  or  disposition  to  do  so — aiu  willing  to  admit  the  latter.  He  could  have  ascertained 
the  details  fally  as  well  as  others  did  it  after  him.  He  took  the  case  as  made  by  Surgeon  Va- 
rian  and  there  rested  it.  His  sympathies  stopped  there.  What  were  the  wrongs  of  a  lot  of  sick 
and  wounded  men  to  him,  compared  with  the  reputation  and  place  of  the  man  through  whose 
mee^tadty  these  wrongs  were  inflicted ! 

''  Did  he  inspect  the  insufficiency  of  food  and  its  results?  He  could  have  tasted,  analyzed  the 
miserable  slops  called  coffee;  he  could  have  ascertained  that  coffee  grounds  were  dried  and  sent 
back  to  the  post  commissary ;  he  could  have  ascertained  that  food  was  deteriorated,  and  that  it  was 
distriboted  without  regard  to  the  ability  of  the  men  to  consume  it. 

"  All  these  things  were  subject  to  his  knowledge;  but  he  passes  them  by,  and  *' draws  on  his 
imagination  for  his  facts,'  undertaking  to  speculate  about  what  he  could  have  demonstrated  in  an 
honr.  This  is  why  I  denominated  it  a  'gingerly  report.'  If  not  designed,  it  was  calculated  to 
fscreen  the  officer  through  whose  '  incapacity*  these  things  existed.  Surgeon  Stanton  may  be  an 
honest  and  good  officer.  I  do  not  seek  to  controvert  your  opinions  on  this  point,  but  he  does  not 
conduct  investigations  to  my  satisfaction.  I  desire  a  little  more  earnest  and  thorough  inquiry 
into  matters  connected  with  this  hospital. 

*'5.  It  is  proper  to  say  that  in  the  facts  communicated  to  me,  no  one  is  based  on  the  state- 
ments of  the  patients  in  hospitals.  I  am  glad  you  realize  the  position  of  these  men.  I  do  the 
same.  I  do  not  want  to  wrong  surgeons,  but  I  will  not  screen  them,  nor  any  other  class  of  officers, 
either  from  charges  or  complaints;  many  of  the  latter  are  fictitious,  some  of  them  exaggerated; 
but  all  of  them,  or  nearly  so,  merit  investigation,  beyond  the  statements  of  the  surgeon  in  charge, 
and  outside  of  his  influence. 

**  I  hope  we  understand  our  relative  positions.     I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  misjudged  or 

wronged  you  in  this  matter,  but  that  yon  have  done  injustice  to  yourself.     I  desire  to  co-operate 

cordially  with  you.    All  I  have  said  or  done  in  this  case  has  been  directly  with  yourself,  except 

the  investigation  I  directed  when  I  found  you  had  determined  to  rest  the  matter  upon  the  report 

of  Surgeon  Stanton.    The  complaints  of  men  come  direct  to  me.     I  can  not  pass  them  by,  es-. 

pecially  after  this  exi)erience.     If  tliey  can  be  inventigated  through  your  department,  I  much 

prefer  that  cour.<e;  but  I  can  not  abide  superficial  examinations  that  stand  self-condemned  on 

their  face,  nor  j>erinit  incompetent  oflScers  to  remain  in  charge  for  months  after  they  should  be 

dismisfsed.     I  can  only  assure  you  that  my  personal  feelings  toward  yourself  are  as  kindly  as 

ever;  my  severity  of  speech  is  not  intended  to  wound  but  to  aid  as  a  corrective  in  past  or  future 

wrongs  to  our  men. 

"  Very  truly  youre,  JOHN  BROUGH."* 

Tbeso  Camp  Dennison  troubles  had  scarcely  been  settled  till  complaints  be- 
gan to  grow  more  uniform  and  continuous  concerning  the  bad  food  at  the  lios- 
pital  in  Madison,  Indiana,  whore  a  large  number  of  Ohio  patients  were  collected. 
The  Ohio  Agent  at  Louisville  reported  these  complaints,  and  from  many  other 
sources  the  Governor  satisfied  himself  of  their  justice.  As  in  other  cases  he  fol- 
lowed the  hesitation  of  the  medical  authorities  to  administer  the  correctives 
which  he  demanded,  with  swift,  strong  action  on  his  own  account.  On  the  same 
day  he  forwarded  orders  to  his  agent  and  notification  to  the  Medical  Director,  as 
follows : 

"ExECTUTiVB  Department,  Ck)lumbus,  January  5,  18G5. 
"Captaik  V.  HoRR,  AgcrUj  Ij^niiMUj  Kentucky: 

"Sir:  You  will  please  call  on  Assistant-Surgeon-General  Wood,  or  the  Medical  Director 
of  your  department,  and  resiiecl fully  request  that  no  more  transfers  of  Ohio  men  be  made  to  the 
ho^pitaln  at  Madison,  Indiana,  while  it  is  under  the  charge  of  Surgeon  Grant.  Send  them  any- 
where else  but  there.  The  treatment  at  that  place  is  inhuman  and  villainous.  I  have  appealed 
lo  the  Meilical  Director  of  thii^  department  for  a  change,  but  no  movement  is  made,  I  ask,  there- 
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fore,  that  onr  men  be  protected  from  any  farther  injustice  and  barbaritj.    You  maj  furnish  a 
copy  of  this  letter.  Very  respectfully,  JOHN  BROUGH." 

"  Executive  Department,  Columbui*,  January  5, 1865. 
'*SUB0E0N  C.  8.  Tbipleb,  Medical  Director,  Cincinnati,  Ohio: 

**  Sib:  I  am  under  obligations  for  the  transfer  of  one  hundred  Ohio  men  from  that  pest-house 
called  a  hospital  at  Madison,  to  points  where,  I  hope,  they  will  be  properly  fed  and  decently 
treated. 

"I  respectfully  request  that  the  refft  of  the  Ohio  soldiers  at  that  point  be  transferred  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  and  that  no  more  Ohio  soldiers  be  sent  to  that  hospital  while  it  is  under 
the  control  of  Surgeon  Orant.  If  your  own  reputation  as  Medical  Director  of  this  department 
does  not  require  a  change  in  the  management  of  that  hospital,  my  duty  as  GoVernor  of  the  State 
is  to  protect  our  soldiers,  as  far  as  practicable,  from  the  brutal  treatment  they  have  reccive<l 
there.  If  I  cnn  not  accomplish  this  through  your  department,  I  must  attempt  it  elsewhere.  I 
regret  much  to  be  compelled  to  assume  this  position. 

"It  is  three  weeks  since  I  culled  your  attention  to  this  matter.  The  complaints  accumu- 
late on  me  every  day — and  I  know  them  to  be  well  founded.  I  can  not  permit  the  wrong  to  con- 
tinue, if  I  can  possibly  reach  it.  If  I  have  failed  through  you,  where  I  have  desired  to  work  in 
harmony,  I  must  try  it  otherwise,  even  if  it  be  against  your  views  and  wishes. 

"  Very  respectfully,  JOHN  BROUGH." 

The  etorm  thus  raised  about  the  cars  of  the  aathorities  soon  produced  a 
change.  An  investigation  ordered  by  Governor  Morton,  of  Indiana,  result^  in 
a  report  that  the  food  furnished  had  been  insufficient  and  of  inferior  quality, 
but  that  it  was  now  greatl}'  improved.  The  surgeon  in  charge  resigned.  But 
the  Medical  Director  sought  to  break  the  force  of  the  charges,  whereupon  the 
Governor  responded  with  a  terse  exhibit  of  the  process  of  "  medical  investiga- 
tions into  alleged  mismanagement  of  hospitals." 

"  CouuiBUS,  January  14, 1865. 
"SUBOEON  C.  S.  Tbipleb,  Cincinnati^  Ohio: 

*'  SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  your  favor  of  the  9th  instant.  I  do  not  propose  to 
review  its  suggestions  in  regard  to  Madison  Hospital,  as  I  am  advised  by  Surgeon  Wood  that 
Surgeon  Grant  has  resigned,  to  take  effect  31st  instant.  In  this  act  Surgeon  Grant  has  been  wiser 
than  his  friends.  Notwithstanding  the  whitewashing  of  a  Government  in<tpection,  he  knows  that 
the  special  inspection  made  by  Grovcrnor  Morton,  in  response  to  the  demands  of  the  Madison 
people,  more  than  confirmed  the  report  made  to  me,  and  that  his  dismissal  was  a  matter  of  (*er- 
tainty.  His  departure  from  the  scene  of  his  petty  tyranny  and  abuse  of  brave  men  will  unloitsc 
tongues  that  have  been  tied  by  fear  of  him;  and  if  you  will  take  the  trouble,  next  mtmth,  to  go 
beyond  head-quarters  into  the  wards,  you  will  find  that  the  nctionsof  Governor  Morton  and 
myself  have  been  more  than  justifiable. 

**I  am  very  well  satisfied  that  Surgeon  Grant  has  voluntarily  retired.  What  is  past  can  not 
be  recalled.  The  present  and  future  only  can  be  improved.  If  abuses  can  be  remedied  without 
unnecessary  publicity,  perhaps  it  is  as  well — for  if  the  wrongs  done  at  that  hospital  were  dis- 
closed to  the  public,  it  would  shake  their  confidence  in  our  whole  hospital  management.  As  it 
is,  there  is  enough  promulgated  to  severely  damage  the  reputation  of  officers  to  whom  that  man- 
agement is  intrusted. 

"  I  know  nothing  of  the  inspector.sent  to  Madison,  lie  may  merit  all  the  encomiums  you 
bestow  upon  him,  but  you  will  allow  me,  in  kindness,  to  make  some  suggestions  in  regard  to  these 
inspections : 

"1.  Inspectors  are  generally  in  full  sympathy  with  surgeons  in  charge.  Both  classes  adopt 
the  theory  that  men  in  hospitals  are  a  set  of  grumblers  and  fault-finders,  whose  complaints  are 
to  be  disregarded. 

"  This  assumption  has  done  infinite  wrong,  and  in  many  cases  covered  gross  frauds.  As  a 
general  thing,  the  assumption  is  false  and  wicked. 

"2.  The  inspection  rarely  goes  beyond  head -quarters.  Full  of  this  false  theory,  he  takes 
the  state.ueuts  of  the  surgeon  in  charge,  as  he  eats  his  dinner,  and  justifies  it  by  his  theory  aa  be 
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praises  the  wines.    If  he  does  go  beyond,  it  is  after  he  has  received  his  impressions  from  the 
head. 

"  The  assistants  understand  the  bonds  of  sympathy — they  know  they  are  at  the  mercy  of 
both  parties,  and  they  close  their  lips  or  evasively  approve. 

'*d.  The  abused  private  is  not  consulted  in  the  matter;  or  if  called  up,  it  is  in  the  presence 
of  interested  superiors,  who,  he  knows,  will  punish  him,  or  'send  him  to  the  front,  if  he  died 
by  the  way.'    He  is,  of  course,  silent. 

"4.  Upon  this  character  of  investigation,  the  inspector  goes  forth  and  makes  his  report. 

"  The  sore  is  healed  over — the  wrong  goes  on,  and  our  men  are  further  mistreated  and 
abused.  I  speak  of  that  which  I  know.  I  have  narrowly  watched  this  thing,  and  the  cases  at  Den- 
nitfon  and  Madison  fully  justify  my  position.  It  is  in  full  proof  that  at  the  latter  place  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  men  was  interrupted,  their  letters  opened  and  read,  and  the  writers  punished 
for  daring  to  complain.  I  do  not  say  there  were  no  false  charges  made,  and  that  there  are  no 
grumblers.     I  know  that  to  be  so;  but  it  is  not  a  safe  theory  u)>on  which  to  judge  all  complaints. 

"When  a  whole  hospital  complains,  there  is  some  uiuse  for  it.  As  Medical  Director  you 
are  the  umpire.  As  such  you  should  receive  all  the  facts  and  judge  of  them  fairly.  The  Got- 
^eniment  and  the  men  alike  look  to  you  for  this  course. 

'^I  do  not  intend  to  impeach  your  motives  or  your  official  course,  but  I  want  to  show  you 
that  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  when  you  hear  the  inspector,  take  all  he  says  for  granted,  and 
close  the  case  upon  his  report,  you  are  acting  exparUf  for  you  have  only  the  statement  of  the  surgeon 
in  charge,  be  he  incompetent  or  corrupt.  If  you  follow  this  course,  if  you  hold  all  the  presump- 
tioofl  in  favor  of  the  surgeon  and  against  the  men,  if  you  encourage  the  theory  that  all  com- 
plaints are  false,  because  a  few  are  bo,  if  you  investigate  in  the  interests  of  the  surgeon  instead 
of  against  him,  you  will  fail  in  the  great  commission  tliat  is  given  to  you,  and  very  soon  forfeit 
the  high  reputation  you  brought  into  this  department.  The  sympathies  of  the  Western  authori- 
ties are  with  the  men  who  have  fought  their  battles. 

"While  we  are  ready  to  approve  all  good  and  competent  surgeons  in  charge  of  our  hospitals, 
we  do  not  approve  them  until  we  know  their  worth.  We  are  jealous  of  them  until  they  have 
won  our  confidence,  and  we  have  no  mercy  for  either  the  incompetent  or  corrupt.  Our  men 
are  objects  of  our  care,  and  we  will  not  see  them  wronged.  In  this  we  want  your  sympathy  and 
your  aid.  We  Want  you  to  realize  our  position  and  work  with  us.  In  a  word,  we  ask  you  to  join 
us  in  the  adjuration  to  'doubt  all  things,  prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast  to  things  which  are  good.' 
I  have  no  other  purpose  myself,  no  enemies  to  punish,  no  surgeons  to  promote.  I  want  the  right 
for  my  soldiers,  and  that  I  will  contend  for  against  all  opposition. 

••  Very  truly  yours,  JOIIN  BROUGH."  » 

That  this  was  all  just  we  can  not  affirm.  That  it  was  oitoi*  on  tho  Bafe 
Bide,  if  at  all,  is  patent;  and  the  soldiers,  Tvho  rarely  heard  of  these  efforts  dur- 
ing his  life,  and  will  see  his  strong  words  in  their  favor  now  for  the  first  time, 
as  they  find  them  here  copied  from  the  archives  of  the  State,  will  learn  at  last 
to  appreciate  the  warmth  of  the  zeal  in  their  service  which  ho  never  cared  to 
trumpet  to  the  world,  and  which  he,  nevertheless,  made  so  searching  and  so 
effectual  for  good. 

In  his  dealings  with  other  hospitals,  Governor  Brough  generally  kept  two 
main  points  in  view.  He  strove  to  have  Ohio  soldiers  transferred,  as  rapidly  as 
pK)86ible  to  hospitals  within  the  State.  And,  when  Ohio  soldiers  in  transitu 
needed  medical  assistance,  he  demanded  such  arrangements  as  would  insure  it 
without  the  tedious  delay  sometimes  involved  in  awaiting  an  order  from  a  med- 
ical director. 

•Justice  to  Surgeon  Tripler  requires  it  to  be  added  that  he  denied  the  charge  of  insufficient 
f<r>od  furnished  to  convalescents,  and  attributed  it  to  the  craving  appetite  always  felt  by  that 
claHM  of  patients,  which  wise  physicians,  in  hospitals  or  in  family  practice,  were  always  compelled 
(o  restrain — to  the  greiit  dissatisfaction  of  the  patients  theiuselves. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 


THE  LAST  RECRDITING-ITS  PROGRESS   AND   PERILS. 


WE  have  seen  in  the  previous  administration  the  beginnings  of  the  vicious 
system  by  which  the  work  of  recruiting  was  poisoned — the  system  which) 
when  the  genuine  impulse  of  volunteering  had  measurably  disappeared, 
sought  by  bribery,  in  the  shape  of  bounties,  to  secure  a  sickly  counterfeifof  it, 
rather  than  resort  to  the  honest  and  impartial  draft.  We  have  now  to  see  how 
the  work  thus  grew  more  and  more  difficult,  and  the  drafls  it  had  been  sought 
to  shun  grew  nevertheless  the  more  frequent,  till  the  clear  vision  of  the  Governor 
of  the  State  was  able  to  perceive  notTiing  less  than  ruin  in  the  near  future. 

The  re  enlistment  of  the  veterans,  and  the  recruiting  near  the  close  of  Gov- 
ernor Tod's  administration,  lefl  the  State  ahead  of  her  quotas  under  all  the  calls. 
But  in  February,  1864,  came  a  fresh  call  from  the  President,  under  which  the 
quota  of  Ohio  was  fifty-one  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixt3''-five  men.  In 
March  came  another  call,  adding  twenty  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninctj'-fivc 
to  the  quota;  in  July,  another  adding  fifty  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  more;  and  in  December  another,  under  which  the  final  quota  of  the  State 
was  twenty-six  thounand  and  twenty-seven. 

The  method  pursued  in  raising  these  required  troops  was  uniform — save  in 
its  progressive  tendency  from  bad  to  worse.  Very  much  against  the  wishes  of 
Governor  Brough,  there  was  letl  no  plan  save  to  otter  high  and  higher  bounties. 
Government,  State,  county,  township  bounties,  hundreds  piled  on  fresh  hundreds 
of  dollars,  till  it  had  come  to  such  a  pass  that  a  community  often  paid  in  one 
form  or  another  near  a  thousand  dollars  for  every  soldier  it  presented  to  the 
mustering  officei"s,  and  double  as  much  for  every  one  it  succeeded  in  getting  into 
the  wasted  ranks  at  the  front.  Saying  nothing  of  the  desertion,  the  bounty- 
jumping,  the  substitute  brokerage  thus  stimulated,  we  have  only  to  add  that  all 
this  extravagance  failed  in  its  main  purpose — it  too  rarely  got  the  respective 
localities  "out  of  the  draft."  Out  of  the  four  calls  made  upon  Brough's  admin- 
istration, which  w<^  have  enumerated,  the  second  was  made  before  the  preceding 
one  had  been  filled,  and  for  three  of  them,  as  many  as  several  drafts  were  ordered. 

It  was  found  that  the  State  had  not  received  proper  credits  for  her  previous 
contributions,  and  a  reduction  of  over  twenty  thousand  was  secured  in  the 
assigned  quotas.  Even  with  this  aid  seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eleven 
men  had  to  be  drafted  in  May,  out  of  whom  the  Government — so  inetfectuul  had 
the  whole  system  become — received  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-one 
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Boldiera,  and  commutation  money  for  the  rest.  In  September  a  draft  for  nine 
thoasand  and  six  was  ordered,  under  which,  thanks  to  the  excess  of  credits  in 
patriotic  localities  that  had  already  more  than  filled  their  quotas,  the  State 
obtained  a  small  credit  to  carry  over  to  the  final  call.  Under  this  also  a  little 
drafting  was  done  in  backward  localities.     . 

Eleven  new  regiments  were  organized  in  1864,  running  from  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Seventy-Third  to  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-Third,  and  some  fifteen 
companies  were  divided  among  others ;  while  a  considerable  number  of  the  old 
regiments,  being  wasted  below  the  minimum  allowed  by  the  department,  were 
either  consolidated  or  reduced  to  battalions.  Early  in  1865,  under  the  inspiring 
aspect  of  affairs,  the  new  regiments  required  were  rapidly  raised  and  sent  to 
the  field;  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-Fourth  as  soon  as  the  22d  of  February, 
and  the  lust  of  them,  the  One  Hundred  and  Ninety-Seventh  by  the  15th  of 
April.  Officers  for  the  new  regiments  were  sought  almost  exclusively  from 
the  meritorious  officers  of  Ohio  troops  then  at  the  front — two  years*  active 
service  being  held  an  indispensable  prerequisite. 

How  well  or  ill  eaclpfcounty  in  the  State  stood  at  the  close  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  table.  Hero  may  be  seen  what  counties  lagged  behind,  what 
ones  resorted  to  the  draft,  what  ones  kept  up  the  patriotic  impulse  to  the  last 
and  stood  ahead  of  all  their  quotas,  when  Appomattox  C.  H.  ended  the  struggle 
and  sounded  the  recall : 
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On  the  23d  of  August,  18G4,  the  people  of  the  State  were  startled  by  a 
proclamation  appealing  to  them  not  to  offer  organized  resistance  to  the  drafl 
then  impending.  The  language  of  the  Governor  was  conciliatory,  and  he  made 
few  disclosures  as  to  any  secret  knowledge  of  the  danger  which  he  professed  to 
apprehend.  Afler  reciting  the  facts  connected  with  the  order  for  a  draft,  he 
mentioned  a  fear  of  organized  opposition  to  it,  explained  the  punishments  for 
conspiracy  against  the  Government,  and  continued  : 

''Most  earnestly  do  I  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  State  not  to  engage  in  this  forcible  resist- 
ance to  the  laws,  which  evil  counsellors  and  bad  men  are  leading  them.  It  can  not,  and  will  not, 
succeed.  Its  triumph,  if  it  achieve  any,  must  be  of  a  mere  temporary  character.  The  Govern- 
ment is  not  weak.  It  is  strong  and  powerful.  It  can  not,  and  it  will  not,  permit  an  armed 
Insurrection  to  impeach  its  strength,  or  impair  its  power,  while  contending  with  the  Southern 
rebellion.  I  do  not  say  this  to  yon  in  any  spirit  of  intimidation,  or  in  any  threatening  tone.  I 
speak  it  to  you  as  a  warning,  and  with  an  imploring  voice  to  hear  and  hee<l  it.  I  know  what  the 
determination  of  your  Government  is,  and  I  fully  comprehend  the  power  at  hand  to  enforce  it. 

**  What  can  you,  who  contemplate  armed  resistance,  reasonably  expect  to  gain  by  such  a 
movement?  You  can  not  effectually  or  permanently  prevent  the  enforcement  of  the  laws.  You 
can  not  in  anywise  improve  your  own  condition  in  the  present,  and  must  seriously  injure  it  in  the 
future.  Judicious  and  conservative  men,  who  look  to  the  supreiij||jr  of  Government  for  the  pro- 
tection and  safety  of  their  persons  and  property,  will  not  sympathise  or  oo-operate  with  you. 
You  may  commit  crime;  you  may  shed  blood;  you  may  destroy  property;  you  may  spread  ruin 
and  devai«tation  over  some  localities  of  the  State;  you  may  give  aid  and  comfort  for  a  season  to 
the  Rebels  already  in  arms  against  the  country ;  you  may  transfer,  for  a  brief  time,  the  horrors 
of  war  from  the  fields  of  the  South  to  those  of  the  State  of  Ohio;  you  may  paralyie  prosperity, 
and  create  consternation  and  alarm  among  our  ]>eople.  This  is  a  bare  possibility,  but  it  is  all 
you  can  hope  to  accomplish ;  for  you  have  looked  upon  the  progress  of  our  present  struggle  to 
little  purpose,  if  you  have  not  learned  the  great  recuperative  power,  and  the  deep  earnestness  of 
the  country  in  this  contest.  The  final  result  will  not  be  doubtful;  the  disaster  to  you  will  be 
complete,  and  the  penalty  will  equal  the  enormity  of  the  crime. 

"From  the  commencement  of  this  rebellion  the  State  of  Ohio  has  maintained  a  firm  and 
inflexible  ])osition  which  can  not  now  be  abandoned.  In  this  internal  danger  that  now  threatens 
us,  I  call  upon  all  good  citizens  to  assert  and  maintain  the  snprcniary  of  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  land.  These  constitute  the  great  elements  of  our  strength  as  a  nation,  and  they  are 
the  bulwarks  of  our  people.  Hold  in  subjection  by  pernuasion  and  peaceable  means,  if  you  can, 
all  attempts  at  civil  insurrection,  or  armed  resistaiuH}  to  the  laws.  Failing  in  this,  there  id 
another  duty  as  citizens  from  which  we  may  not  shrink,  and  to  which  I  earnestly  hope  we  may 
not  be  enforced.  To  those  who  threaten  us  with  this  evil,  I  say,  we  do  not  use  any  threats  in 
return — there  is  no  desire  to  provoke  passion,  or  create  further  irritation.  Such  men  are  earnestly 
and  solemnly  invoked  to  abandon  their  evil  purposes;  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  warne<l  that 
this  in\\>cation  is  not  prompted  by  any  apprehension  of  the  weakn(*ss  of  the  Government,  or  the 
success  of  the  attempts  to  destroy  it.  I  would  avert,  by  all  pro|>er  means,  the  occurrence  of  civil 
war  in  the  State;  but  if  it  must  come,  the  consequences  be  with  those  who  precipitate  it  upon  us. 

"JOHN  BROUGH." 

We  now  know  that  it  was  the  discovery  of  the  "Order  of  American 
Knights''  or  "Sons  of  Liberty,"  and  the  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  their 
plans,  which  prompted  these  precautions.  Ills  Private  Secretary-*  has  since 
explained  the  circumstances:  "Governor  Brough  received  his  first  intimation 
of  what  was  being  done  by  that  secret  organization  in  the  State  of  Ohio  from 
Major-Gencral  Hosecrans,  whose  watchfulness  was  very  extraordinary.      The 

*  Hon.  Wm.  Henry  Smith,  subsequently  Secretary  of  State.  The  extract  above  given  is 
from  a  private  letter  to  the  author. 
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Governor  then  employed  secret  agents,  who  penetrated  the  most  hidden  recesses 
of  the  order,  and  ascertained  all  that  was  going  on.  One  of  his  agents  was  a 
short-hand  writer,  who  took  reports  of  the  most  remarkable  declarations  made 
at  their  meetings.  This  same  officer  aided  in  distributing  the  arms  to  the  mem- 
bers— which  was  done  by  moonlight — in  the  country.  The  Governor  was  so 
vigilant — sitting  up  all  night,  oflen  for  several  nights  in  succession,  to  receive 
reports  from  his  agents — that  he  was  able  to  foil  their  treasonable  schemes 
without  bloodshed." 

For  bloodshed  seems  to  have  been  really  intended.  They  met  in  secret  for 
drill,  armed  themselves  as  well  as  they  could,  boasted  of  their  strength,  and 
openly  threatened  that  the  second  drafl  of  1864  should  not  take  place.  But 
before  the  draft  came  on,  the  regiments  of  the  National  Guard  (whose  history  we 
have  next  to  trace)  were  pouring  back  into  the  State.  "I  claim  very  little  credit 
for  my  own  counsels,"  said  the  Governor  niodestly  in  his  annual  message  some 
months  afterward,  "but  as  regiment  after  regiment  was  discharged  from  the 
camps,  and  went  to  their  homes,  with  arms  in  their  hands  and  well-known 
loyally  in  their  hearts,  the  wave  of  rebellion  very  rapidly  subsided;  and  the 
conspirators  who  had  been  the  boldest  in  their  demonstrations  of  resistance  to 
the  laws,  were  among  the  first  to  hurry  substitutes  into  the  ranks  of  the  army, 
or  relieve  the  State  of  their  presence,  in  order  to  avoid  the  service  they  had 
openly  threatened  could  not  be  imposed.  The  draft  went  forward  promptly, 
and  in  the  most  peaceable  manner.  The  persecution  and  abuse  of  Union  citi- 
zens ceased  at  once.  Law  and  order  were  again  in  the  ascendant;  and  no  doubt 
or  fear  was  entertained  as  to  the  perfect  ability  of  the  State  to  maintain  them. 
And  yet  no  force  was  used;  no  considerable  body  of  men  kept  under  arms  in 
military  array — no  parade  or  exhibition  of  armed  forces.  But  there  spread  all 
over  our  territory  a  consciousnoss  that  the  State  was  prepared  for  any  emer- 
gency;  that  its  protectors  were  ready  at  a  moment's  warning,  and  could  be 
implicitly  relied  upon  ;  and  that  the  first  movement  toward  forcible  resist- 
ance of  the  laws  would  be  speedily  crushed,  entailing  its  consequences  upon 
those  who  might  inaugurate  it.  It  was  a  peaceful  triumph,  achieved  by  the 
inherent  power  of  a  State,  in  its  least  pretentious  manifestation;  and  its  result 
and  consequences  were  of  a  thousand  times  more  value  than  the  expenditure 
the  organization  and  support  of  the  National  Guard  have  imposed  upon  the 
people." 

Sundry  facts  as  to  this  organization  were  given  by  the  Adjutant- General  in 
Lis  report : 

**Onc  of  tlie  most  noticeable  featurefl  of  the  rebellion  during  the  year,  in  Ohio,  which  neces- 
sarily engaged  a  large  share  of  the  attention  of  this  department,  was  the  existence  throaghout  the 
State  of  a  formidable  secret  organization,  known  as  "The  Order  of  American  Knights."  The  origin 
of  this  society  is  directly  traceable  to  the  rebellion,  of  which  it  has  been  at  all  times  an  auxil- 
iary. Early  in  the  year  the  Governor  organized  a  system  of  espionage  upon  certain  suspicious 
movements  of  well-known  Kebel  sympathizers  in  the  State.  Through  the  instrumentality  of 
detectives,  and  other  means  not  necessary  to  enumerate,  the  entire  workings  of  the  order,  their 
objects,  principles,  and  strength  were  ascertained.  By  comparing  the  information  thus  obtained 
with  what  had   been  learned  of  the  order  by  the  militar)'  authorities  in  Missouri,  Indiana,  and 
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other  'Western  States,  it  was  clearly  demoiistrated  tliat  there  existed  in  the  State  of  Ohio  a  secret, 
treasonable  organization,  numbering  from  eighty  thousand  to  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  mem- 
bent,  bound  together  by  oaths,  which  they  professed  to  hold  paramount  to  their  allegiance  to  their 
State  and  country.  This  organization  was  to  a  considerable  extent  armed,  drilled,  and  supplied 
with  ammunition.  It  had  a  quasi  military  organization,  and  a  system  of  signals  by  which  large 
numbers  might  be  called  together  at  the  very  shortest  notice.  The  written  principles  of  the  order 
recognize  and  defend  the  institution  of  slavery,  and  its  twin  abomination,  the  right  of  secession. 
These  doctrines  were  sugar-coated  by  fallacious  arguments  and  nicely-rounded  periods,  to  tickle 
the  ears  of  the  groundlings,  and  entice  the  unsuspecting  neophyte  to  advance  to  the  higher 
degrees,  where  all  disguise  was  thrown  aside,  and  the  knife  was  whetted  and  the  gun  shotted,  to 
take  the  life  of  any  man  who  dared  stand  up  for  the  cause  of  the  country. 

''The  purposes  and  operations  of  the  order  were  fully  known  early  in  the  summer,  and 
ample  steps  were  taken  to  meet  any  overt  act  of  violence  with  such  a  power  as  would  cnish  it 
out  at  once  and  forever.  The  programme  of  the  uprising  last  contemplated  embraced  the 
destruction  of  the  railroads  and  telegraph  lines,  and  the  sudden  movement  of  a  force  io  this  city; 
the  seizure  of  the  State  and  United  States  arsenals  here;  the  release  of  the  Rebel  prisoners  at 
Camp  Chase,  who  were  to  be  armed  by  the  arms  captured  here.  The  column,  thus  re-enforced, 
was  to  co-operate  with  John  Morgan,  or  some  other  Rebel  commander,  who  was  expected  to 
demonstrate  at  some  point  on  the  border,  more  probably  in  Kentucky.  The  time  fixed  for  the 
commencement  of  this  grand  movement  was  the  16th  day  of  August  last.  This  date  was  learned 
from  several  sources,  and  from  lodges  in  different  parts  of  this  and  other  States.  It  was  also 
known  to  the  Rebel  prisoners  at  Camp  Chase,  and  of  course  they  were  on  the  qui  rive  for  their 
expected  deliverance. 

"The  real  causes  of  the  failure  of  this  movement  are  known  to  be  the  increased  vigilance  of 
our  military  authorities  in  strengthening  the  prison  and  arsenal  guards,  in  arresting  the  leading 
oonspirators  in  the  several  States,  and  the  seizure  of  large  quantities  of  arms  known  to  belong  to 
the  organization.'' 

Serious  as  this  hidden  danger  would  now  scorn  to  have  been,  there  was  an 
open  one,  connected  with  the  work  of  recruiting  the  army,  which  threatened  far 
more  alarming  consequences.  It  was  no  less  than  the  demoralization  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  bankruptcy  of  the  country,  by  the  fast-growing  evils  of  the  ruinous 
bounty  system. 

The  machinery  itself  was  imperfect — cumbrous  in  detail,  and  open  to 
abuses.  "There  is  more  or  less  corruption  in  at  least  one-half  the  subordinate 
provost-marshalships  of  the  State,"  wrote  Brough  in  a  confidential  letter  to  the 
Provoftt-Marshal-General.  Men  furnished  substitutes  who  were  ineligible. 
Substitutes  deserted  b}'  the  hundred,  and  enlisted  again  for  fresh  and  higher 
bounties.  The  business  of  substitute  brokerage  came  to  be  almost  a  respect- 
able way  of  making  a  fortune.  While  the  army  was  thus  cheated,  the  people 
were  impoverished  in  their  efforts  to  buy  soldiers.  No  Government  in  the 
world,  in  the  whole  history  of  war,  ever  had  an  army  raised  at  such  cost  as 
were  the  recruits  of  18G4.  No  Government  in  the  world  could  ever  long  endure 
such  a  financial  strain.  All  the  bounties,  it  is  true,  did  not  come  from  the 
National  or  State  Treasuries  but  where  the}'  were  made  up  by  local  efforts,  the 
communities  in  question  were  thus  weakened  by  the  drain,  and  rendered  less 
capable  of  bearing  the  heavy  taxation.  One  way  or  another,  by  public  or  pri- 
vate extravagance  in  purchasing  milit^iry  duty,  the  monc}'  of  the  country  was 
being  swept  into  the  vortex,  credit  was  being  exhausted,  debts  were  accumu- 
lating, and  sagacious  men  came  to  dread  bulletins  from  the  treasury  far  more 
than  those  from  the  army. 
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Prom  the  outset  Governor  Brough  protested  against  any  delays  in  the 
draft,  having  for  their  object  the  extension  of  opportunities  for  piling  up 
bounties  in  the  hope  of  getting  soldiers.  As  early  as  March  14,  wo  find  him 
writing  in  this  vigorous  strain  to  the  Secretary  of  War:* 

"Columbus,  March  14, 1864. 
"Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  Washington  City,  D.  C: 

"Sm:  In  yoar  general  remark  to  the  Senate,  that  State  executives  were  preiwing  the  exten- 
sion of  hountiea  I  hope  you  made  a  mental  reservation  in  favor  of  your  servant.  I  have  favored 
the  drmft  steadily  from  the  day  the  proclamatioq  ordering  it  on  the  10th  was  issued.  The  result 
of  this  last  postponement  has  fulfilled  my  prediction  to  the  President. 

"Recruiting  has  virtually  stopped.  The  bounties  even  will  not  tempt,  and  the  local  authori- 
ties and  citizens  having  the  fear  of  the  draft  removed,  are  making  no  further  effort  to  fill  quotas. 
They  regard  the  postponement  of  the  draft  as  indefinite,  both  because  of  the  recruiting  and 
because,  as  they  say,  'Ohio  is  so  near  being  out  she  will  not  be  drafted,  even  if  a  draft  is  ordered.' 
We  shall  do  very  little  more  in  this  State  until  our  people  realize  that  a  draft  will  be  had  on  a 
fixed  day,  and  that  promi^  must  be  kept. 

"I  favor  a  draft  for  another  consideration.  I  regard  our  financial  position  as  rapidly  becom- 
ing the  most  critical  one  connected  with  the  war.  With  every  man  we  put  into  the  army,  costing 
ns  over  three  hundred  dollars,  we  are  amassing  a  debt  and  corresponding  taxation,  that  will  soon 
force  us  to  resort  to  the  same  means  as  the  Confederacy  to  get  rid  of  it,  except  that  in  our  case 
such  a  measure  will  be  our  destruction.    If  the  call  is  to  be  filled,  let  us  have  the  draft  on  the 

let  of  April.  Yours,  very  truly, 

"JOHN  BROUGH." 

In  other  and  equally  vigorons  communications  he  had  even  earlier  placed 
himself  upoti  the  record,  in  earnest  opposition  to  the  whole  bounty  system  as 
then  administered.  We  have  seen  that  no  man  outdid  him — no  man  indeed 
came  near  equaling  him  in  the  extent  of  his  claims  for  the  families  of  soldiei*s, 
but  he  did  not  regard-  the  wasteful  bounties  to  the  men  as  the  proper  method  of 
supplying  the  wants  of  the  families  they  left  behind.  To  Congress  he  appealed 
for  the  aid  which  Congress  alone  could  give,  in  at  least  modifying  a  system 
against  which  no  one  State  could  make  effectual  opposition.  His  two  letters  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Military  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  were 
regarded  at  the  time  as  the  ablest  jpresentment  of  the  case  which  reached  that 
body  from  any  quarter.  With  them  we  may  fitly  close  this  account  of  the  re- 
cruiting in  the  last  years  of  the  war,  and  the  evils  and  dangers  that  beset  it : 

"Columbus,  February  6, 1865. 
"Hon.  R.  C.  Schewck,  House  of  RepresentaiiveSy  Washington  Cityy  D.  C: 

"Sib:  The  local  bounty  system  is  ruining  the  armies  and  the  Government.  The  present 
system  of  allotting  quotas  and  filling  them  is  weakening  if  not  actually  destroying  the  confidence 
of  the  people,  and  with  it  our  political  ability  to  sustain  the  Government.  It  has  run  into  cor- 
ruptions, or  rather  created  them,  of  the  most  serious  and  alarming  character  all  over  the  State. 
This  is  a  general  statement  I  know ;  but  details  are  plenty  enough  to  make  a  respectable-sized 
volume.  The  temptation  to  the  subordinate  under  slender  pay  is  great,  while  the  controlling 
and  examining  power  is  too  remote.  A  deputy  prcvost-marshal  or  a  surgeon  can  only  be  re- 
moved by  an  order  from  Washington.  He  may  have  influences  enough  to  hold  himself  in  position 
for  months  over  the  head  and  even  against  the  recommendntions  of  the  State  Provost- Marshal, 
who  perhaps  has  not  strictly  legal  evidence,  but  yet  information  of  such  a  character  as  to  satisfy 
himrthat  the  man  should  be  removed.  Why  not  regard  them  as  civil  officers  to  be  removed  when 
the  public  service  required?  Why  hold  them  under  the  military  rule,  to  be  reached  only  by 
charges,  arrests,  and  court-martial  investigations?    Why  should  they  not  be  responsible  to  the 

^Brongh's  private  Letter  Books,  State  Archives,  War  Department  Letters,  1864,  p.  33. 
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State  proTost-mar8hal8,  and  they  in  turn  to  the  Provost  Marshal-General?  What  is  the  neces- 
sity of  all  the  red-tape  that  now  exists?  But  a  more  pertinent  and  practical  inquiry  comes  up: 
why  not  change  the  whole  programme  of  assigning  quotas  and  filling  them?  Why  not  under  a 
call  for  troops,  assign  to  each  State  its  quota  of  tlie  call,  and  leave  the  assignment  of  local  cre<lits 
and  quotas,  and  the  raising  of  the  men  to  the  State  authorities  under  Government  inspection  and 
muster?  It  can  be  done  for  lef«  than  half  the  expense  of  the  present  system,  and  would  com- 
mand the  confidence  of^the  people  much  more  than  the  present  system. 

"  We  are  daily  overwhelmed  by  delegations  and  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  State  in  regard 
to  local  quotas,  and  representations  of  errors  and  ii\justices.  We  have  no  information  and  of 
course  can  not  give  any;  we  can  only  refer  to  the  Assistant  Provost  Marshal-General.  His  an- 
swer is  that  he  has  no  knowledge  of  details.  The  quotas  of  congressional  districts  are  given  to 
him  from  Washington,  and  the  rule  fixed  by  which  to  distribute  below  that.  Men  go  away 
dissatii^fied — in  many  cases  despondent,  in  some  bitter  opponents  of  the  whole  Government  ma- 
chinery. It  needs  simplification,  and  it  can  be  simplified.  It  is  necessary  to  bring  it  nearer  to 
the  people,  where  they  can  know  its  workings  and  hold  some  one  responsible  for  it.  I  give  you 
merely  a  general  idea.  The  details  may  be  a  little  troublesome,  but  they  can  be  readily  worked 
out.  It  would  not  strike  out  the  provost-marsharH  department,  but  simply  relieve  it  of  its  tedious 
and  cumbrous  details,  dividing  them  round  among  the  respective  States.  Under  it  I  think  we 
could  control  and  restrain  much  of  the  fraud  and  corruption  that  is  now  prevailing,  and  unless 
checked  will  effectually  break  down  the  power  of  the  Government  to  replenish  its  armies.  1 
can  say  to  you  confidentially,  that  of  the  thirty  thousand  men  raised,  credited,  and  mustered 
in  Ohio  during  the  last  call,  over  ten  thousand  failed  to  reach  the  front.  This  appears  here  of 
record.  Pennsylvania  shows  a  worse  result.  About  one  thousand  one  hundred  men  have  been 
forwarded  to  Camp  Chase  under  the  present  call,  and  of  thene  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  were 
on  the  lists  last  night  as  'absent  without  leave,'  and  this  although  the  money  brought  here  with 
them  is  taken  from  them  on  arrival.  Still  they  have  been  mustered  and  credited,  and  fill  so 
much  of  the  'quota,'  though  not  of  the  army. 

''  The  State  swarms  with  bounty-brokers,  bounty-jumpers,  and  mercenaries  of  every  descrip- 
tion. Men  take  contracts  to  fill  'quotas '  as  they  would  to  furnish  hay  or  wood.  They  take  the 
largest  share  to  themselves,  and  frequently  the  recruit  deserts  because  he  says  he  has  been  swindled 
in  his  bounty.  Patriotism  and  love  of  the  cause  are  supplanted  to  a  large  degree,  as  a  ni<»tive 
of  filling  our  armies  by  the  mercenary  spirit  of  making  money  out  of  the  operation.  In  our  own 
State  I  am  alarmed  at  the  enormous  debts  wc  are  creating  and  piling  upon  weak  localities.  I 
have  not  the  data  to  fix  it,  but  I  am  satisfied  it  now  exceeds  six  millions  of  dollars.  There  Ls  a 
pay  day  for  it  all,  either  in  crushing  taxation  or  dishonor. 

"In  addition  to  this  apprehension  is  the  painful  conviction  that  it  does  not  give  ns  men  to 
fill  our  wasting  ranks — it  does  not  add  to  our  power  to  cruKli  the  rebellion  and  end  the  war. 
Instead  of  that  it  is  constantly  weakening  us,  both  in  a  military  and  financial  sense.  We  are 
drifting  upon  the  breakers!  We  are  going  to  ruin !  I  have  been  trying  to  persuade  our  legisla- 
tors to  provide  a  State  bounty,  merely  duplicating  the  l>ounty  of  the  Government,  and  prohibit 
all  local  bounties  or  debt  on  taxation  for  them.  But  the  answer  is,  'other  States  will  not  do  it/ 
and  we  must  keep  up  in  the  general  scramble.  I  do  not  know  that  we  can  get  co-operation,  but 
I  would  have  some  faith  in  doing  so  if  the  States  had  control  of  filling  their  own  quotas,  and 
were  required  to  pro<1uce  men  for  them.  Perhaps  wc  might  fail,  but  we  would  remedy  one  class 
of  evils  and  have  a  chance  for  the  other. 

*'A  recent  convention  of  Adjutant-Generals  at  this  city  brought  here  some  experience<l  and 
able  men.  Upon  this  point  of  States  filling  their  quotas,  there  was  a  full  debate  and  a  perfect 
unanimity  of  opinion.  Is  anything  practicitble  in  the  waning  hours  of  this  session  of  Congress 
or  will  we  necessarily  go  on  under  the  present  system  through  another  year?  If  so,  I  can  only 
deplore  it.  I  am  full  of  anxiety  upon  this  subject.  I  would  almost  try  to  break  the  chain?*  that 
bind  me  here,  and  go  to  Washington  if  I  were  convinced  I  could  do  any  good  thereby.  Unless 
we  can  change  our  policy  I  have  painful  forebodings  of  the  future.  We  have  strength  enough, 
bat  we  are  throwing  it  away;  we  are  weakening  our  armies  by  every  call  and  draft,  insteaU  of 
■trengthening  them ;  we  are  piling  up  enormous  debts  and  taxations  upon  our  people ;  we  are 
impairing  the  confidence  of  the  thinking  and  earnest  portion  of  our  people,  and  pampering  the 
desires  of  the  weak  and  profligate;  we  are  c:aking  a  traffic  of  the  holiest  duty  we  owe  to  the 
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country,  and  procniKtinating  a  struggle  that  we  have  the  power  to  Rpeedily  terminate,  if  our 
means  were  len  popularly  and  more  earnestly  directed. 

"I  have  written  more  than  I  intended,  and  you  will  patiently  read.  I  hope  I  am  wrong  in 
my  forebodings.  I  will  be  gratified  to  find  myself  so.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  wiser  than  other 
men.  In  this  particular  I  would  be  almost  glad  to  find  myself  a  fool.  It  has  been  a  subject  ol' 
much  examination  and  reflection.  I  can  see  its  remedy  only  in  the  wisdom  of  Congress — I  can 
not  add  to  that,  but  I  can  not  refrain  from  making  some  suggestions  for  your  consideration  in  this 
private  way.  Very  truly  yours,  JOHN  BROUGH." 

"Columbus,  February  9,  1866. 
"Hon.  R.  C.  Schenck,  House  of  lUpreserUaiiveSf  WashmgUm  Cityj  D.  C: 

"Sir:  After  so  long  a  communication  only  three  days  ago,  I  will  no  doubt  be  considered 
obtrusive  in  again  reviewing  the  subject ;  but  anxiety  grows  upon  me  every  day,  and  I  can  not 
forbear  every  exertion  to  remedy  the  evils  that  beset  us. 

"  Present  indications  are  that  we  will  not  enlist  over  ten  thousand  men  out  of  a  quota  of 
twenty-fiix  thousand;  of  whom  fully  twenty-five  per  cent,  will  fail  to  reach  the  service.  The 
argument  is  constantly  repeated,  that  one  State  can  not  inaugurate  a  reform  where  other  States 
refuse  to  oo-operate.  This  sentiment  pervades  and  influences  alike  legislators  and  i)eopIc.  The 
overweening  anxiety  is  to  fill  the  quotas — get  the  credits,  no  matter  what  the  material,  or  how 
the  army  is  affected.  I  feel  the  force  of  all  this,  yet  I  see  its  consequences  not  only  in  my  own 
Slate  but  elsewhere. 

"It  seeius  to  me  there  must  be  and  is  a  controlling  power  somewhere.  All  admit  that  the 
6oim/y  is  the  source  of  the  evil.  But  it  is  said  that  having  inaugurated  the  system  wc  can  not 
get  rid  of  it;  that  it  has  passed  beyond  our  control,  and  we  must  patiently  await  the  ruin  that  is 
rapidly  working  out.  I  will  not  discuss  this  latter  proposition.  I  simply  do  not  believe  it.  If 
we  have  the  moral  courage  we  can  control  the  evil,  provided  we  concentrate  our  energies  and 
our  strength. 

"The  bounty  system  began  with  the  General  Government — that  Government  must  assume  the 
initiative  in  restraining  it.  To  that  end  I  suggest  that  Congress  should  enact :  1.  That  no  bounty  or 
payment  shall  be  given  or  made  by  any  locality  or  community  to  any  man  for  entering  the  service, 
except  such  bounty  as  may  be  provided  by  his  State,  which  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  paid  by 
the  Government  for  a  like  term  of  service.  2.  That  the  price  of  a  snbiititute  shall  be  fixed  at 
double  the  amount  of  the  (lovernnient  bounty,  and  no  higher  sum  shall  be  paid  or  receive<l. 
3.  That  no  8oldier  shall  enlist  as  substitute  out  of  his  own  State,  and  on  hi.s  ofi'ering  to  do  so, 
shall  be  returned  to  his  State  for  punishment. 

**  These  enactments  will  cut  present  evils  up  by  the  root«,  and  I  fail  to  see  any  new  ones  they 
can  breed.  Why  is  it  not  in  the  power  of  the  present  Congress  to  enact  them?  Do  not  answer 
that  concentration  of  action  can  not  he  had.  We  munt  have  it.  No  measure  is  before  that  body  of 
such  vital  moment  as  this.  We  are  at  the  turning  point  of  our  destiny,  militarily  and  financially. 
The  next  campaign  settles  the  impending  controversy  for  good  or  for  evil. 

"  But  I  will  not  argue  it.  I  make  the  suggestion  and  it  is  the  only  one  I  can  make  that 
seems  to  give  promise  of  good  results.  1  hope  it  will  commend  itself  to  your  own  good  judg- 
ment, and  that  you  will  lend  it  all  your  valuable  aid. 

"I  have  not  written  to  any  of  our  delegation  but  yourself.  I  would  like  you  to  show  my 
notes  to  General  Garfield,  if  it  is  consiiitent  with  your  views.  I  need  not  repeat  that  I  am  deeply 
solicitous  on  the  subject.  I  may  write  a  note  to  our  senators  to-night,  but  I  can  not  go  into  the 
matter  as  fully  as  I  have  done  to  you.  Very  truly  yours,  JOHN  BROUGH." 

The  next  campaign  did  '* settle  the  impending  controversy."  The  sagacity 
of  Brough  was  not  at  fault — we  arc  next  indeed  to  see  how  in  other  ways  and 
with  potent  weight  his  policy  was  to  aid  in  settling  it.  But  the  evils  to  which 
his  forebodings  so  gloomily  turned  were  not  averted.  The  frightful  expenses 
of  an  army  of  a  million  men,  raised  with  such  waste,  to  confront  the  remnant 
of  the  hnndrcd  thousand  that  was  left  to  uphold  the  Eebel  banner,  still  press 
down  the  country.  For  many  weary  years  to  come  they  must  continue  to  press, 
unless,  alas  I  relief  be  sought  in  National  dishonor. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 


THE   HUNDRED   DAYS'   MEN. 


IHE  summer  of  1863  had  been  marked  in  Ohio  by  nnnsnal  turbulence 
I  and  by  invasion.  The  arrests,  the  trial  of  Yallandigham,  and  his  sub- 
"*-  sequent  defiant  candidacy  for  the  Governorship,  the  organized  efforts  to 
resist  the  draft,  the  dangers  along  the  whole  southern  border,  and  the  invasion 
by  John  Morgan,  had  combined  to  make  the  year  memorable  in  our  local  annals. 
As  the  season  for  military  operations  in  18G-4  approached,  Governor  Brough  dis- 
played special  anxiety  to  be  prepared  for  similar  dangers. 

Toward  the  close  of  February  ho  discussed  with  ex-Governor  Dennison  the 
plan  of  having  a  few  regiments  of  the  volunteer  militia  of  the  State  called  into 
active  service  for  duty  along  the  southern  border ;  and,  at  his  request,  Governor 
Dennison  visited  Washington  to  urge  this  policy  upon  the  Secretary  of  War. 
Mr.  Stanton  doubted  the  immediate  necessity,  and  for  various  reasons,  specially 
including  the  jealousy  of  other  States,  which  it  would  arouse,  discouraged  the 
proposition. 

On  the  15th  of  March  Governor  Brough  addressed  the  Secretary  at  some 
length,  renewing  his  proposition,  and  strenuousl}'  urging  its  necessity.  "Pass- 
ing events  in  Ohio  and  in  Canada,"  he  wrote,  "point  to  a  pressing  danger  of 
raids  upon  us  from  that  quarter;  while  our  southern  frontier,  including  that  of 
Indiana,  is  undoubtedly  to  be  the  object  of  an  assault  by  Morgan  and  his  forces, 
as  soon  as  their  preparations  are  completed."  The  true  way,  ho  argued,  to  pre- 
vent such  raids,  as  well  as  the  only  economical  way,  was  to  have  a  force  of 
drilled  men  on  the  frontier.  A  knowledge  that  the  State  was  prepared  to  receive 
him  would  be  the  surest  way  to  prevent  Morgan  from  coming,  and  ho  insisted 
that  he  ought  therefore  to  have  authority  to  call  out  two  to  four  regiments.  But 
the  view  which  other  States  would  take  of  such  a  measure,  still  seemed  sufficient 
reason  for  delay.* 

Meantime  all  saw  the  critical  point  of  the  war  to  be  approaching.  The 
Nation  had  enormous  armies  in  the  field,  but  they  were  larger  on  the  pay-rolls 
than  in  the  list  of  men  present  fbr  duty  at  the  front.  A  General  had  been  pro- 
moted to  the  chief  command  whose  avowed  policy  for  conquering  the  rebellion 
was  the  lavish  use  of  overwhelmingly  superior  forces.     The  Government  stand- 

*  Brough's  privftte  Letter  Bookii,  State  Archives,  War  Department  Letters,  pp.  36-37. 
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ing  aghast  at  the  frightful  expenses  into  which  the  bounty  system  and  this  pol- 
icy of  demanding  untold  numbers  had  plunged  it,  held  success  in  the  impending 
campaign  to  be  indispensable — it  could  not,  as  was  declared,  bear  up  under  such 
a  drain  for  another  year. 

Because,  therefore,  success  then  was  held  to  be  vitally  necessary,  and 
because  the  General  in  command  would  only  promise  a  prospect  of  success,  on 
condition  that  he  should  have  treble  or  quadruple  the  number  of  soldiers  his 
antagonist  could  muster,  it  became  an  object  of  the  utmost  solicitude  that  every 
veteran  in  the  forts  about  Washington,  or  the  block-houses  along  the  railroads, 
should  be  added  to  the  ranks  then  about  to  plunge  into  the  blind,  bloody  wrest- 
ling of  the  Wilderness.     But  neither  forts  nor  railroads  could  be  left  exposed. 

John  Brough  was  the  first  to  comprehend  the  situation  and  divine  its  wants. 
He  was  led,  likewise,  to  it  by  a  continuation  of  his  recent  effort.  He  had  sought 
the  protection  of  his  State  by  placing  its  militia  in  the  field  in  such  numbers 
that  an  invader  would  keep  away.  He  now  sought  a  similar  but  larger  end,  the 
protection  of  the  Capital  and  the  whole  territory  of  the  North,  by  keeping  the 
enemy  so  busy  on  their  own  soil  that  they  would  have  no  opportunity  for  incur- 
sions Northward.  Under  his  suggestions  the  State  militia  law  had  been  care- 
fully revised  and  improved,  and  the  militia  force  which  Governor  Tod  had  left 
was  in  excellent  condition.  He  conceived,  therefore,  the  idea  of  calling  out  this 
militia  to  hold  the  forts  and  railroads,  while  Grant  should  throw  his  whole 
strength  upon  the  Rebel  army,  crush  it,  and  end  the  war.  Within  a  hundred 
days — sach  was  then  the  understanding  of  the  Eebel  peril,  and  such  was  un- 
doubtedly a  correct  apprehension  of  the  possibilities  which  a  Frederick  or  Napo- 
leon might  have  grasped — the  struggle  should  bo  over.  For  the  lass  great  effort 
that  should  end  the  contest,  therefore,  he  rightly  held  that  Ohio  would  make 
any  sacrifice,  and  that  the  sister  States  to  the  westward  could  be  induced  to 
unite  with  her. 

Accordingly,  on  his  suggestion,  a  meeting  of  the  Governors  of  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, Illinois,  Wisconsin,  aAd  Iowa  was  hold  at  Washington.  Governor  Brough 
stated  his  ability  to  furnish  thirty  thousand  men.  Governors  Morton  and  Yates 
believed  they  could  each  add  twenty  thousand.  There  was  some  difference  ns 
to  the  time  for  which  the  offer  could  be  made,  but  the  term  of  one  hundred 
days  was  finally  agreed  upon;  and  under  Governor  Brough's  direction  the  fol- 
lowing proposition  was  prepared : 

"  Wab  Department,  Washington  City,  April  21, 1864. 
"  To  the  Pbebident  or  the  United  States  : 

"I.  The  GoTernors  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin  offer  to  the  President 
infantrj  troops  for  the  approaching  campaign,  as  follows: 

Ohio 30,000 

Indiana 20,000 

Illinois 20,000 

Iowa 10,000 

Wisconsin 5,000 

"TI,  The  term  of  service  to  be  one  hundred  days,  reckoning  from  the  date  of  muster  into 
the  serrice  of  the  United  States,  unless  sooner  discharged. 

'*III.  The  troops  to  be  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  bj  regiments,  when 
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the  regiments  are  filled  up,  according  to  regulationn,  to  the  minimam  strength — the  regiments  to 
be  organized  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  War  Department ;  the  whole  number  to  be  fur^ 
nished  within  twenty  days  from  date  of  notice  of  the  acceptance  of  this  proposition. 

"  IV.  The  troops  to  be  clothed,  armed,  equipped,  subsisted,  transported,  and  paid  as  other 
United  States  infantry  volunteers,  and  to  serve  in  fortifications,  or  wherever  their  services  may 
l>e  required,  within  or  without  their  respective  States. 

"V.  No  bounty  to  be  paid  the  troops,  nor  the  services  charged  or  credited  on  any  draft. 
"VI.  The  draft  for  three  years'  service  to  go  on  in  any  State  or  district  where  the  quota  is 
not  filled  up ;  but  if  any  oflicer  or  soldier  in  this  special  service  should  be  drafted,  he  shall  be 
credited  for  the  service  rendered. 

"JOHN  BROUGH,  Governor  of  Ohio. 
"O.  P.  MORTON,  Governor  of  Indiana. 
"RICHARD  YATES,  Governor  of  Illinois. 
"W.  M.  STONE,  Governor  of  Iowa." 

All  beliovod  that  this  would  insure  the  speedy  success  of  Grant*s  campaign. 
The  President,  taking  the  same  hopeful  view,  accepted  the  proposition  two  days 
after  it  was  presented. 

On  that  eventful  Saturday  afternoon  the  Adjutant-General  of  Ohio  was 

startled  with  this  dispatch  : 

"  Washington,  April  23,  1864. 
**B.  R,  CowniXf  AdJtUant'Oeneral: 

"Thirty  thousand  volunteer  militia  are  called  from  Ohio,  the  larger  portion  to  ser- 
vice out  of  the  State.  Troops  to  be  mustered  into  service  of  United  States  lor  one  hundred 
days,  unless  sooner  discharged ;  to  be  mustered  in  by  regiments,  of  not  less  than  the  minimum 
strength,  and  organized  according  to  laws  of  War  DepartmenL 

"They  will  be  clothed,  armed,  equipped,  transported,  and  paid  by  the  Government,  and  to 
serve  on  fortifications,  or  wherever  services  may  be  required.  Not  over  five  thousand  to 
be  detailed  for  home  service;  no  bounty  to  be  paid  or  credit  on  any  draft.  The  draft  to  go  on  in 
deficient  localities,  but  if  any  oflicer  or  soldier  in  the  special  service  is  drafted,  he  will  be  cred- 
ited for  the  service  rendered.  Time  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  is  thought  here,  that  if 
substitutes  are  allowed,  the  list  of  exemptioiiH  may  be  largely  reduced ;  say,  conlhung  it  to  tele- 
graph operators,  railroad  engineers,  officers  and  foremen  in  shops,  and  mechanics  actually 
employed  on  Government  or  State  work  for  miltary  service.  This  is  left  to  your  discretion.  Set 
the  machinery  at  work  immediately.    Please  acknowledge  receipt  by  telegraph. 

"JOUN  BROUGH." 

The  Adjutant-General  of  Ohio  was  a  man  who  had  been  trained  to  matters 
of  detail,  and  had  long  displayed  a  special  aptitude  for  such  executive  work. 
He  thoroughly  understood  all  the  minutio)  of  the  militia  system,  lie  was  sin- 
gularly accurate  and  comprehensive  in  his  grasp  of  details ;  was  incapable  of 
being  confused  by  any  sudden  pressure  of  business;  was  not  liable  to  lose  his 
judgment  or  his  coolness  under  the  bewildering  rush  of  exciting  matters;  not 
to  be  discouraged  by  difficulties,  not  to  be  swerved  from  his  straight  path  b}' 
any  representation  of  hardships  or  clamor  for  exemptions — an  oflicer  of  clear, 
strong  common  sense. 

Governor  Brpugh  well  knew  the  man  upon  whom  his  unexpected  dispatch 
was  to  throw  this  sudden  weight,  and  he  assured  the  Secretary  of  War  that,  by 
the  time  he  could  get  back  to  Columbus,  he  should  find  the  great  movement  well 
begun.     He  was  not  disappointed. 

The  announcement  was  received  at  Columbus  on  Saturday  afternoon. 
There  were  no  adequate  means  of  reaching  the  people  before  Monday  morning. 
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Meantime  the  necessary  orders  were  made,  and  such  preparations  as  forci^ight 
coald  suggest,  were  devised.  The  papers  of  Monday  morning,  throughout  the 
State,  contained  the  following: 

^'Gekeraii  Head-Quabters  State  of  Ohio, 
''Ai>JX7TAKT-G£KEBAi.'8  OFFICE,  ColumbuB.  April  25, 1864. 
''GsKEBAii  Okdebs  No.  12. 

''The  regiments,  battalions,  and  independent  companies  of  infantry  of  the  National  Guard 
of  Ohio  are  hereby  called  into  active  service  for  the  term  of  one  hundred  days,  unless  sooner 
discharged.  They  will  be  clothed,  armed,  equipped,  transported,  and  paid  by  the  United  States 
Government. 

"  These  organizations  will  rendezvous  at  the  most  eligible  places  in  their  respective  counties 
(the  place  to  be  fixed  by  the  commanding  officer,  and  to  be  on  a  line  of  railroad  if  practicable), 
on  Monday,  May  2,  1864,  and  report  by  telegraph,  at  four  o^clock  P.  M.  of  the  same  day,  the 
number  present  for  duty. 

''The  alacrity  with  which  all  calls  for  the  military  forces  of  the  State  have  been  heretofore 
met,  furnishes  the  surest  guaranty  that  the  National  Guard  will  be  prompt  to  assemble  at  the 
appointed  time.  Our  armies  in  the  field  are  marshaling  for  a  decisive  blow,  and  the  citizen-sol- 
diery will  share  the  glory  of  the  crowning  victories  of  the  campaign,  by  relieving  our  veteran 
regiments  from  post  and  garrison-duty,  to  allow  them  to  engage  in  the  more  arduous  labors  of 
the  field.  By  order  of  the  Grovernor: 

"B.  R.  COWEN,  A<yatant-General,  Ohio." 

« 

At  the  same  time  an  order  was  promulgated,  making  the  exemptions  which 
the  Governor  had  suggested. 

And  now  came  the  tremendous  pressure  which,  for  a  little  time,  the  Adju- 
tant-General had  to  bear  alone.  A  week  had  been  given  preparatory  to  the 
rendezvous.  Through  this  time  protests,  appeals  for  exemption,  warnings  of 
danger  to  the  State,  financially  and  politically,  poured  in.  General  Cowen  bore 
stoutly  up  against  them  all,  refused  every  appeal  for  exemption  that  did  not 
come  under  the  terms  of  his  order,  referred  applications  for  discharge  to  the 
regimental  commanders,  assured  every  objector  that  the  call  was  necessary,  that 
it  would  be  enforced  at  all  hazards,  and  that  the  State  Administration  was 
ready  to  accept  all  responsibilities. 

Throughout  the  State  arose  a  sudden,  excited,  sometimes  angry  buzz.  The 
men  who  composed  the  volunteer  militia  companies  (now  known  as  the  National 
Guard)  were  among  the  most  substantial  and  patriotic  citizens  of  the  State. 
They  were  in  the  midst  of  the  opening  business  or  labors  of  the  season.  To 
almost  every  man  it  came  as  a  personal  sacrifice  to  be  made  for  a  necessity  not 
very  clearly  understood.  Some  prominent  Union  leaders  discouraged  the 
movement;  all  saw  that  it  would  prove  a  repetition  of  the  wasteful  folly  of  the 
early  calls  for  three  months*  and  six  months*  troops  (who  had  just  come  to  be 
useful  when  their  term  of  service  had  expired),  unless,  indeed,  the  crisis  were 
such  that  this  sudden  re-enforcement  would  insure  the  striking  of  the  final 
blow. 

The  day  came  for  the  mustering  of  the  regiments  at  their  respective  rendez- 
vous. A  cold  rain  prevailed  throughout  the  State.  Many  had  predicted  that 
the  movement  would  be  a  failure;  it  now  seemed  as  if  it  must  .be.  But  by  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  commanders  of  regiments  began  to  report  by  telegraph. 
At  seven  in  the  evening  the  Adjutant-General  telegraphed  the  Secretary  of 
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War:  "More  tban  thirty  thoasand  National  Guards  are  now  in  camp  and 
ready  for  master."  At  half-past  seven  the  reports  showed  thirty-eight  thoasand 
men  in  camp,  and  clamorous  to  be  sent  forward.  Considering  the  exhaustion, 
the  previous  discouragements,  the  period  in  the  war,  it  was  the  grandest  uprising 
of  soldiers,  the  most  inspiring  rush  of  armed  men  from  every  village  and  ham- 
let  and  walk  of  life  that  the  whole  great  struggle  displayed. 

Governor  Brough  gave  fitting  expression  to  the  general  feeling  of  admira- 
tion which  the  stirring  spectacle  evoked,  in  an  address,  the  next  day  issued : 

"  ExECunvE  Depabtmxmt,  Columbus,  Maj  3, 1864. 
"To  THE  Natiokal  Guabd  of  Ohio: 

'*The  Commander-in-Chief  cordiallj  and  eamestlj  thanks  jou  for  jour  noble  response  on 
jesterdaj  to  the  call  made  for  the  relief  of  our  armj,  and  the  salvation  of  the  country.  This 
manifestation  of  lojaltj  and  patriotism  is  alike  honorable  to  jourselves  and  your  noble  State. 
In  the  history  of  this  great  struggle  it  will  constitute  a  page  that  you  and  your  descendants  may 
hereafter  contemplate  with  perfect  satisfaction. 

"The  duty  to  which  you  will  be  assigned,  though  comparatively  a  minor  one,  will  be  none 
the  less  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  the  country.  While  you  hold  fortifications,  and  lines  of  army 
06mmunications,  you  will  release  veteran  soldiers,  and  allow  them  to  strengthen  the  great  army 
that  is  marshaling  for  the  mightiest  contest  of  the  war.  In  this  you  will  contribute  your  full 
measure  to  the  final  result  we  all  so  confidently  anticipate,  and  so  much  desire — ^the  end  of  the 
rebellion,  and  the  restoration  of  peace  and  unity  in  the  land. 

''There  is  no  present  imminent  danger  that  calls  you  from  your  peaceful  avocations.  But,  it 
is  necessary  that  we  enter  upon  the  spring  campaign  with  a  force  that  will  enable  us  to  strike 
rapid  and  effective  blows  when  the  conflict  opens.  Though  we  have  met  with  a  few  reverses  tliis 
spring,  the  general  military  situation  is  everywhere  hopeful,  and  those  in  command  of  your 
armies  were  never  more  confident.  But  we  can  not  permit  this  war,  in  its  present  proportions, 
to  linger  through  another  year.  It  is  laying  a  burden  upon  us  which,  by  vigorous  and  united 
exertion,  we  must  arrest.  It  is  true  economy,  as  well  as  the  dictate  of  humanity,  to  call  to  the 
termination  of  this  contest  a  force  that  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Time,  treasure,  and 
blood  will  alike  be  saved  in  augmenting  our  forces,  and  making  the  contest  short  and  decisive. 
The  hope  of  the  Rebel  leaders  is  in  the  procrastination  of  the  war.  In  this  a  political  party  in 
the  North  sympathizes  with  them,  and  is  laboring,  by  the  same  means  to  secure  a  political  triumph 
at  the  expense  of  the  unity  and  future  prosperity  of  the  Nation.  The  first  we  must  subdue  with 
our  arms  within  the  hundred  days,  and  then  we  can  turn  upon  the  other  and  win  over  it  a  more 
peaceful,  but  not  less  glorious  victory. 

*'I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  sacrifices  this  call  imposes  upon  you,  nor  of  the  unequal  manner 
in  which  it  Imposes  the  burdens  of  the  war.  You  must  reflect,  however,  that  hitherto  we 
have  experienced  comparatively  little  of  the  inconveniences  and  depression  consequent  upon  a 
•tate  of  war.  If  a  part  of  these  come  home  to  us  now,  we  can  well  afford  to  meet,  for  so  short  a 
time,  the  tax  imposed  upon  us,  especially  when  the  sacrifice  gives  promise  of  materially  hasten* 
ing  the  close  of  the  contest.  The  burden  must  necessarily  be  unequal,  for  the  Union  men  of  this 
country  must  work  out  its  salvation.  The  disloyal  element  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  either  to 
encourage  our  armies,  or  to  aid  in  the  crushing  of  the  rebellion.  You  are,  in  this  |>articular,  not 
unlike  your  ancestors  who  achieved  the  independence  of  your  country  against  a  foreign  enemy 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  tories  of  the  revolution  on  the  other. 

"  Remember  then,  that  like  unto  those  who  wrought  out  your  nationality,  through  adveraity 
that  you  have  not  yet  experienced,  the  greater  the  sacrifice  the  higher  the  honor  of  those  who  are 
called  to  preserve  it. 

**  Fully  comprehending  the  effects  of  this  call  upon  the  industrial  interests  of  the  State,  I 
would  not  have  made  it,  had  I  not  been  fully  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  an  increase  of  our 
forces,  as  the  most  effective  means  of  hastening  the  close  of  the  contest  and  the  advent  of  peace. 
I  have  done  what  I  conscientiously  believed  to  be  my  duty  in  the  present  position  of  affairs,  and 
you  have  responded  in  a  manner  that  challenges  my  admiration,  and  will  command  the  gratitude 
of  the  country. 
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"Go  forth,  then,  Boldien  of  the  National  Quard,  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  duty  assigned  to 
joo.  I  haye  entire  confidence  that  jou  will  meet  all  its  requirements  with  fidelity  and  honor. 
The  prayers  of  the  people  of  the  State  will  follow  you;  and  may  your  return  be  as  glorious  as 
your  going  forth  is  noble  and  patriodc  '  JOHN  BROUGH." 

Then  followed  the  difiScalt  work  of  consolidation.  Since  the  original 
organization  of  the  volunteer  militia,  thousands  of  its  members  had  entered  the 
National  service,  and  every  regiment  was  thus  reduced  below  the  minimum. 
The  principle  adopted  was  to  break  up  the  smaller  companies  and  divide  the 
men  among  the  others  in  such  proportions  as  were  needed.  Army  officers  of 
experience  were  called  in  to  aid  in  this  delicate  duty;  Colonel  W.  P.  Eichard- 
Bon  at  Camp  Chase,  General  A.  M.  McCook  at  Camp  Dennison,  and  Colonel 
Aquila  Wiley  at  Camp  Cleveland. 

On  theee,  and  on  all  others,  the  Governor  now  pressed  again  and  again  the 
importance  of  haste.  ^* Nothing/*  as  an  eye-witness  wrote,  ''was  neglected. 
There  was  no  detail  so  small  that  it  did  not  receive  the  personal  attention  of  the 
Governor.  He  had  an  eye  on  eyery  officer  and  kept  him  to  his  work.  There 
were  men  selfish  and  unpatriotic  enough  at  this  time  to  seek  to  create  disturb- 
ance by  filling  the  minds  of  the  men  with  fear  that  they  were  being  entrapped 
only  to  be  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  Moloch  of  war.  To  a  Major  of  a  regi- 
ment that  refused  to  be  mustered,  he  telegraphed:  *The  Guard  will  bo  promptly 
mastered  out  at  the  end  of  the  hundred  days.  The  faith  of  the  Government 
and  the  State  are  both  pledged  to  this.  The  regiment  can  serve  in  the  State  if 
it  wants  to  do  so.  We  want  a  regiment  at  Camp  Chase  to  guard  Rebel  prisoners 
and  patrol  Columbus.  No  other  regiment  wants  to  do  it.  Men  who  refuse  to 
muster  will  be  held  to  this  service.  The  muster  into  the  United  States  service 
is  a  mere  form  to  make  the  payment  from  the  Government  instead  of  the  State. 
Advise  me  if  this  is  satisfactory.'  This  regiment  \vas  mustered  within  a  few 
hours,  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  State.  Delay  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  regiments  was  not  tolerated.  To  Colonel  Jackson,  of  the  Ninth,  he  tel- 
egraphed:  *Your  regiment  was  reported  ready  yesterday.  President  Jewett 
says  no  requisition  has  yet  been  made  for  transportation.  The  War  Depart- 
ment is  thundering  at  me  for  these  troops  every  hour.  No  trivial  cause  for 
delay  must  be  suffered  to  intervene.  Jewett  says  he  can  have  a  train  this 
afternoon  if  immediate  notice  is  given.  Why  can  not  this  be  done?  Time  is 
precious.  Make  every  hour  count.'  To  Major-Gencral  McCook,  at  Camp  Den- 
nison, he  telegraphed  nearly  the  same.  Mustering  officers  and  quartermasters 
were  kept  driving,  and,  with  a  few  exceptioivs,  they  were  willing  to  do  all  in 
their  power,  and  the  importance  of  this  energy  afid  haste  will  be  more  appro* 
ciated  when  it  is  remembered  that  at  this  time  Ohio  was  the  only  State  furnish- 
ing militia  to  take  the  place  of  veterans."* 

The  War  Department  was  amazed  and  caught  napping.  It  had  no  expecta- 
tion of  such  a  response,  and  was  unprepared  with  mustering  officers.  But  for 
this — so  tremendous  was  the  energy  with  which  the  work  wUs  driven  forward — 

*  From  a  newspaper  sketch  of  the  raising  of  the  Hundred  Days'  Men,  written  by  Hon.  Wnii 
Henry  Smith. 
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the  whole  force  might  have  been  on  its  way  to  the  field  several  days  sooner.  As 
it  was,  within  two  weeks,  over  thirty  thousand  men,  fully  armed  and  equipped, 
were  put  into  the  service.  Within  a  single  week  after  the  assemblage,  it  was 
found  that  there  were  several  thousands  more  in  camp  than  the  Government  had 
agreed  to  accept,  and  Governor  Brough  was  telegraphing : 

"E.  M.  Stantok,  Secretary  of  War^  WashingUm,  D.  C: 

**I  have  five  or  six  regiments  organized  and  in  camp  more  than  my  quota.  Will  you  take 
them  or  must  I  disband  them?  If  you  take  them  where  shall  they  be  assigned?  Answer  early 
as  they  are  crowding  me.  JOHN  BROUGH." 

On  the  same  day  the  Secretary  of  War  replied  ns  follows : 

"I  will  accept  all  the  troops  you  can  raise.  The  other  States  will  be  deficient  and  behind 
time.  We  want  every  man  now.  .  .  .  I^et  us  have  all  your  regiments  within  the  next 
week.     They  may  decide  the  war.  EDWIN  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War." 

Before  this  indeed,  the  Secretary,  finding  with  what  implicit  confidence  ho 
might  call  upon  Ohio  in  hours  of  need,  had  telegraphed : 

"Washington,  D.  C,  May  5,  1864. 
"Gk)yEiiK0B  Brouoh:  General  Sigel's  advance  has  exposed  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, and  a  guerrilla  force  of  about  a  hundred  have  seriously  injured  the  shops  and  several 
engines  at  Piedmont.     Mr.  Gkirrett  says  that  a  regiment  of  your  men  will,  if  promptly  for- 
warded, prevent  any  further  injury. 

"  EDWIN  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War." 

"Washington,  D.  C,  May  5,  1864. 
"  GoVERNOB  Brouoh  :  If  you  have  any  regiments  organized,  pleaae  forward  them  immedi- 
ately to  Wheeling  and  Cumberland.    The  Rebels,  in  small  squads,  are  already  on  the  BaltimorA 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  unless  driven  off  may  do  considerable  damage.     Sigel  has  moved  his 
force  down  the  Valley,  and  is  too  far  off  to  do  any  good. 

"  EDWIN  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War." 

"Washington,  D.  C,  May  13,  1864. 
"Governor  Brouoh:  Official  dispatches  have  been  received  from  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac A  general  attack  waa  made  by  General  Grant  at  four  and  a  half  oVlock  A.  M.  yesterday, 
followed  by  the  most  brilliant  results.  At  eight  o'clock  Hancock  had  taken  four  thousand  pris- 
oners, including  Major-General  Edward  Johnson  and  several  Brigadiers,  and  betwt'en  thirty 
and  forty  cannon.     Now  U  the  time  to  put  in  your  men. 

"  EDWIN  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War." 

In  answer  to  the  first  of  these  dispatches  the  first  of  the  National  Guard 
regiments  left  on  the  5th  of  May,  three  days  after  reporting  in  comp.  The  hwt 
one  was  ready  to  leave  on  the  16th.  Within  that  time  forty-one  minimum  rcg- 
ments  and  one  battalion  of  seven  companies,  in  all  thirty-five  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  eighty-two  mwi,  had,  as  the  Adjutant-General,  with  justifiable 
pride,  recited  in  his  report,  **been  consolidated,  organized,  mustered,  clothed, 
armed,  equipped,  and  turned  over  to  the  United  States  militar}'  authorities  for 
transportation  and  assignment." 

Two  days  later  Governor  Brough  had  the  pleasure  of  sending  this  cautious 

recital : 

"Columbus,  May  18, 1864. 

"E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  Washingtotiy  D.  C: 

*       "Ohio  baa  nent  regiments  att  follown:   Four  to  Baltimore,  Maryland,  two  to  Cumberland, 

thirteen  to  Washington,  and  the  fourteenth  will  leave  tonight;  three  to  Parkersburg,  four  to 
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Charleston,  three  to  New  Creek,  three  to  Harper's  Ferry.  Has  stationed  one  at  Gallipolis,  two 
mt  Camp  Denniaon,  two  at  Camp  Chase,  two  regiments  and  a  battalion  of  seven  companies  at 
Johnaon'.^  Island ;  being  forty  regiments  and  one  battalion,  comprising  an  aggregate  of  thirty- 
foar  thousand  men.    This  work  has  been  completed  in  sixteen  days.   ^ 

"JOHN  BROUGHT' 

But  before  Mr.  Stanton  received  this,  he  had  already  made  haste  to  express 
his  gratitude.  "The  Department  and  the  Nation  are  indebted  to  you/'  he  tele- 
graphed, "more  than  I  can  tell,  for  your  prompt  and  energetic  action  at  this 
crisis." 

The  provision  that  members  of  the  National  Gnard  in  active  service  should 
not  be  exempt  from  the  draft  then  ponding,  was  obviously  calculated  to  create 
a  feeling  that  they  were  being  unjustly  dealt  with.  Governor  BrougH  sought  a 
change  in  this  respect,  which  should  cause  the  burdens  of  the  draft  to  fall  upon 
the  opponents  of  the  war,  the  great  class  which  had  thus  far  evaded  military 
duty,  and  was  now  peacefully  at  home,  while  the  more  patriotic  had  been  sud- 
denly carried  by  thousands  to  the  front.  He  regarded  the  National  Guard 
movement  as  having  pretty  well  sifted  out  the  young  Union  men  liable  to  mili- 
tary duty,  and  he  wanted  the  drafl,  therefore,  at  this  opportune  moment,  to  fall 
upon  the  communities  at  home,  where  the  Peace  men  were  now  largely  in  the 
majority.     His  efforts  failed,  but  he  persisted — the  correspondence  shows  with 

what  results: 

"Columbus,  May  4,  1864. 
"E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  D.  C: 

"The  National  Guard  of  Ohio  have  fully  responded  to  my  call.  They  do  not  want  to  be 
credited  on  the  quota,  and  they  want  the  draft  to  go  forward,  but  they  ask  to  be  exempt  from  it, 
that  the  draft  may  fall  upon  the  stay-at-liome  men.  That  is,  if  the  name  of  a  man  is  drawn  who 
belongs  to  the  National  Guard,  it  be  laid  aside  the  same  as  an  enlisted  volunteer,  and  another 
name  be  drawn.  For  many  rca.sons,  I  recommend  this,  if  it  can  properly  be  done.  It  will 
increase  rather  than  decrease  our  military  strength,  and  somewhat  equalize  the  burdens  of 
aervice.    Our  Guard  is  composed  exclusively  of  Union  men.  JOIIN  BROUGH." 

"Columbus,  May  4,  1864. 
"E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  D.  C: 

"Your  dispatch  received.  I  will  crowd  the  force  by  all  practicable  means.  Cirefully  con- 
sider and  grant,  if  possible,  my  request  to  exempt  the  National  Guard  from  the  present  draft 
making  it  fall  on  the  *  shirks,'     There  is  great  future  value  in  this  movement. 

"JOHN  BROUGII." 

Washington  Ciiy,  May  4,  1864. 
"Kis  Excellency  John  Brough,  Governor  of  Ohio: 

"After  much  consideration  of  your  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  draft,  it  seems  to  me  impos- 
sible  for  the  Department  to  conform  to  your  wishes,  for  the  following,  among  other  reasons: 

"1.  Any  change  in  the*terms  agreed  upon  between  the  Governors  and  the  President  in  one 
instance,  would  form  certain  occasion  for  an  infinite  number  of  changes  that  would  be  applied 
for  by  otherB,  and  would  lead  either  to  great  discontent  at  their  being  refused,  or  to  Ferious  injury 
to  the  service  by  adopting  them. 

"2.  The  terms  of  the  arrangement  were  called  for  by  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  formed 
the  bai»is  of  then*  recommendations  for  the  appropriation.  In  their  view,  and  in  the  view  of 
General  Grant,  it  was  deemed  an  indispensable  condition  that  the  special  volunteers  should  in  no 
wise  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  law  for  drafting.  A  change  now  made  in  the  particular 
you  mention,  would  be  charged  immediately  as  a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Executive 
with  Conj^^sfl,  and  might  lead  to  very  serious  complications. 

"E.  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War." 
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''General  Head-Quarters,  State  of  Ohio,        > 
"Adjutant- General's  Office,  CoIumbiiR,  May  6,  1864.  j 
•*H0N.  E.  M.  Stanton,  Seerttary  of  War,  Washington,  D.  C: 

''My  request  was  to  exempt  the  members  of  the  National  Guard,  actually  in  service,  from 
operations  of  the  present  draft  to  fill  Ohio's  quota  on  the  last  call,  but  not  to  extend  to  anr  draft 
on  any  future  call.  No  other  State  tendering  militia  can  object  to  thix,  as  their  quotas  are  all 
full;  neither  does  it  break  any  faith  with  Congress,  as  it  does  not  change  the  position  of  the  State 
as  to  filling  her  quota  by  draft.  I  propose  that  the  draft  shall  go  on,  and  the  quota  filled  thereby, 
but  simply  to  limit  its  operations  to  men  who  have  not  enlisted  or  responded  to  ^e  cull  for  the 
National  Guard.  Thus  I  put  you  thirty  thousand  National  Guards  into  the  hundred  days'  ser- 
vice,  and  by  draft  fill  my  quota  of  ninety-two  hundred  from  other  citizens  of  the  State.  I  do  not 
reduce  you  a  man  in  the  service,  but  add  to  it  in  the  nurhber  of  men  who  may  be  drafted  from 
the  Guard.  I  do  not  ask  any  credit  for  the  Guard  on  quotas,  nor  any  exemption  for  it  on  future 
calls,  if  any  are  made.  Is  not  this  reasonable  and  just?  I  know  it  will  be  acceptable  to  our 
people.  JOHN  BROUGH." 

"Columbus,  July  6,  1864. 
"  Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  D.  C: 

"Sir:  I  respectfully  urge  that  in  the  pending  call  for  additional  men,  the  principles  be 
established : 

"1.  That  at  the  expiration  of  the  notice  of  fifty  days,  any  balance  of  the  quota  of  any  State 
that  may  be  deficient,  shall  be  drafted  from  the  population  of  the  State  that  may  not  be,  at  the 
time,  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

"  2.  That  this  be  construed  to  embrace  the  one  hundred  days'  men  of  the  several  States 
famishing  them,  and  that  if  any  such  men  be  drafted,  the  name  of  such  man  be  set  aside,  and 
another  name  be  drawn  to  fill  the  place. 

"3*  That  this  rule  be  observed  only  while  the  hundred  days'  men  are  in  service,  and  for 
fifty  days  thereafter;  and  after  the  expiration  of  such  time,  this  class  of  men  to  become  liable  to 
other  and  future  calls,  as  other  citizens  of  the  State. 

"4.  I  submit  to  you  the  expediency  of  providing  that  if  hundred  days'  men  shall  volunteer 
under  the  first  call,  they  be  allowed  to  join  such  regiments  as  they  may  elect,  and  be  credited 
with  such  time  as  they  may  have  served  under  the  hundred  day  call,  not  exceeding  fifty  days. 

"I  do  not  press  this  point  beyond  your  own  convictions  as  to  its  policy  and  propriety.  The 
three  first  propositions,  however,  I  do  urge  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  the  men  who  have  so  promptly 
come  forward  in  the  hundred  day  service,  and  as  a  fair  and  equitable  distribution  of  the  burdens 
of  the  war  among  those  who  have  heretofore  avoided  them.  I  do  not  see  any  legal  difficulty  in 
exempting  from  the  first  call  and  draft  men  who  are  actually  in  service  at  the  time,  however 
proximate  their  term  of  service,  especially  if  they  become  liable  to  a  future  call  after  that  service 
has  expired.    The  principle  seems  to  me  just  and  equitable,  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

"Very  respectfully,  JOHN  BROUGH." 

Subsequently,  however,  under  an  opinion  from  Solicitor  Whiting,  of  the 
War  Department,  all  men  actually  in  the  service  of  the  United  States — no  mat- 
ter for  what  term  of  service — at  the  time  of  the  draft,  were  held  to  be  exempt 
from  its  operations.  But  no  credit  was  ever  given  the  State  6n  subsequent 
quotas  for  this  magnificent  and  instant  re-enforcement  of  the  National  armies 
on  the  sudden  call. 

Of  the  whole  volunteer  militia  of  the  State  but  one  company  absolutely 
refused  to  obey  the  order  calling  it  out.  Under  the  authority  of  the  Governor, 
this  case  was  dealt  with  as  follows : 

'^Gekkral  Head-Quarters,  State  of  Ohio,        \ 

''Adiutakt-Generax's  Office,  Columbus,  May  26,  1864./ 
''Special  Ordxbs,  No.  814. 

''Company  B,  Captain  Wendell  Mischler,  Fortieth  Battalion,  National  Guard,  is  hereby 
HtkoncrMy  ditmiated  from  the  serrice  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  with  forfeiture  of  all  pay  and  allow- 
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I,  or  haying  refiuied  to  come  to  the  relief  of  the  Oovemment,  under  the  recent  call  of  the 
President  for  one  hundred  days'  troops. 

"The  National  Guard  of  Ohio,  bj  its  promptness  in  responding  to  said  call,  has  won  an 
immortalitj  of  honor,  and  justice  to  it  demands  that  all  recusants  (Should  be  promptly  punished, 
and  the  Guard  relieyed  from  the  odium  of  so  disg^oefnl  a  course  of  action. 

''To  the  honor  of  the  Guard,  it  is  announced  that  the  above  company  was  the  only  one 
among  the  forty-two  regiments  sent  to  the  field  that  lacked  faith  in  the  honor  of  their  State  and 
adopted  country,  and  refused  to  fly  to  the  relief  when  the  fate  of  the  country  was  trembling  in 
the  balance. 

"They  can  return  to  their  homes  and  say  to  their  friends  and  neighbors  that  they  haye 
regarded  their  country  and  its  safety  as  secondary  to  their  own  personal  ease  and  security;  and 
that  in  the  hour  of  most  imminent  peril  to  that  Government  which  had  received  and  protected 
them  when  aliens,  they  basely  betrayed  their  trust,  and  refused  to  follow  their  gallant  comrades 
to  the  field  of  honor  and  of  danger. 

"  No  member  of  said  company  will  be  allowed  to  enlist  in  any  other  company  of  the  National 
Guard,  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  as  men  who  wish  to  be  'soldiers  in  peace  and  citizens 
in  war,'  will  not  be  allowed  to  disgrace  the  Guard,  or  peril  the  State  and  Nation  by  their  pres- 
ence and  example. 

"By  order  of  the  Governor:  B.  R.  COWEN,  A<yutant-General  of  Ohio." 

The  Bndden  eummons  of  the  National  Guard  to  active  service  was  specially 
likely  to  lead  to  safToring  among  the  families  thus  lefl,  at  a  week's  warning, 
unprovided  for.  Profoundly  alive  to  this  aspect  of  the  movement,  Governor 
Broogh  lost  no  time  in  appealing  to  the  citizens  at  home  for  aid 

"  Executive  Depakthekt,  Columbus,  May  9, 1864. 

"To  THE  MiLrrART  COMMrrTEBS  AND  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  StATE: 

"The  departure  of  the  National  Gnnrd  from  the  State,  in  the  service  of  the  country,  will 
necessarily  work  much  individual  hardship.  In  many  cases  in  each  county,  families  of  laboring 
men,  dependent  on  the  daily  labor  of  the  head,  will  be  leA  almost  wholly  unprovided  for.  The 
compensation  of  the  soldier  will  not  enable  him  to  provide  for  the  daily  wants  of  his  family.  We 
who  remain  at  home,  protected  by  the  patriotism  and  sacrificei*  of  these  noble  men,  must  not  per- 
mit their  families  to  suffer.  The  prompt  response  of  the  Guard  to  the  call  has  reflected 
honor  upon  the  State.  We  must  not  sully  it  by  neglecting  the  wants  of  those  our  gallant  troops 
leave  behind.     No  such  stain  must  rest  upon  the  fair  character  of  our  people. 

"As  organized,  is  ever  better  than  individual  action,  I  suggest  to  the  people  of  the  several 
counties  that  Chey  promptly  raise,  by  voluntary  contribution,  a  sufficient  sum  to  meet  the  proba- 
ble wants  of  the  families  of  the  Guards,  who  may  require  aid,  and  place  the  same  in  the  hands 
of  the  military  committee  of  the  county,  for  appropriation  and  distribution.  The  committee  can  des- 
ignate one  or  two  good  men  in  each  township  who  will  cheerfully  incur  the  trouble  and  labor  of  pass- 
ing upon  all  cases  in  their  townships,  and  of  drawing  and  paying  such  approprLition  as  may  be  made 
to  them.  Citizens,  let  this  fund  be  ample.  Let  those  whcmi  God  has  blessed  with  abundance  con- 
tribute to  it  freely.  It  is  not  a  charity  to  which  you  may  give  grudgingly.  It  Ls  payment  of  only 
part  of  the  debt  we  all  owe  the  brave  men  who  have  responded  to  the  call  of  the  country,  and 
whose  action  is  warding  off  from  us  deadly  perils,  and  Siiving  us  from  much  more  serious  sacri- 
fices. What  is  all  your  wealth  to  you  if  your  Government  be  subverted?  What  the  value  of 
your  stores  if  your  public  credit  or  finances  be  ruined,  or  Rebel  armies  invade  and  traverse  your 
State?  Be  liberal  and  generous  then  in  this  emergency.  Let  no  mother,  wife,  or  child  of  the 
noble  Guard  want  the  comforts  of  life  during  the  hundred  days;  and  let  these  noble  men  i'eel  on 
their  return  that  the  people  of  the  State  appreciated,  and  have,  to  some  extent,  relieved  the  sacri- 
fices they  so  promptly  made  in  the  hour  of  the  country's  need. 

"  As  these  (amilies  do  not  come  within  the  means  provided  by  the  lielief  Law,  we  mu.<<t  look 
to  voluntary  contributions  to  provide  for  them.  In  aid  of  these,  I  feel  authorized  to  appropriate 
the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  from  the  Military  Contingent  Fund.  This  sum  will  be  appor* 
tioned  among  the  several  counties  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  Guard  drawn  from  eacii, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  military  committee  early  notified  of  the  amount  subject  to  his  order. 
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"In  raanj  cases  men  have  left  crops  partly  planted,  and  -fields  sown,  that  in  dae  time  mnst 
be  haryested  or  lost.  In  each  township  and  county  there  should  be  at  once  aasociations  of  men 
at  home  who  will  resolve,  that,  to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  they  will  look  to  these  things.  It  is 
not  only  the  dictate  of  patriotism,  but  of  good  citizenship,  that  we  make  an  extra  exertion  to 
save  the  crops  to  the  country,  and  the  accruing  value  to  the  owners,  who,  instead  of  looking  to 
seed-time  and  harvest,  are  defending  us  from  invasion  and  destruction.  Men  of  the  cities  and 
towns,  when  the  harvest  is  ready  for  the  reaper,  give  a  few  days  of  your  time,  and  go  forth  by 
the  dozens  and  fifties  to  the  work.  The  labor  may  be  severe,  but  the  sacrifice  will  be  small,  and 
the  reflection  of  the  good  you  have  done  will  more  than  compensate  you  for  it  all. 

"  In  this  contest  for  the  supremacy  of  our  Government,  and  the  salvation  of  our  country, 
Ohio  occupies  a  proud  position.  Her  standard  must  not  be  lowered;  rather  lei  us  advance  it  to 
the  front.  No  brighter  glory  can  be  reflected  on  it  than  will  result  from  a  prompt  and  generou-t 
support  to  the  families  of  the  Guard.    Let  us  all  to  the  work. 

"  Very  respectfully,  JOHN  BROUGH." 

A  few  days  afterward,  changing  his  views  as  to  the  proper  interpretation 
of  the  law  providing  relief  for  soldiers*  families,  the  Governor  addressed  a  sep- 
arate appeal  to  the  military  committees  of  the  several  counties : 

"Executive  Department,  Columbus,  May  16,  1864. 

"To  the  MlLFTABY  COBCMrTFEES: 

"Upon  more  careful  examination  of  the  provisions  of  the  Relief  Law,  I  feel  constrained  to 
change  my  former  position  as  to  the  right  of  families  of  the  National  Guard  to  its  benefits.  They 
have  the  same  rights  as  families  of  other  soldiers  in  the  service.  Still,  our  people  should  bear  in 
mind  that  with  the  large  addition  thus  made  to  the  dependent  families  of  soldiers,  this  fund  will 
now  be  severely  burdened.  The  taxation  was  made  on  the  basis  of  our  quotas  under  the  calls. 
We  have  now  added  over  thirty  thousand  men ;  and  to  that  extent  have  increased  the  number  of 
families  that  will  require  aid.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  add  to  the  fund,  by  vol- 
untary contribution,  to  the  extent,  at  least,  of  this  increase  of  its  liability.  You  should  see  that 
your  county  commissioners  levy  the  discretionary  tax  fur  this  year;  or,  at  least  have  a  clear 
record  of  a  refusal  to  do  so. 

"Some  complaints  in  regard  to  the  action  of  trustees  in  the  distribution  of  this  fund,  are  an- 
swered in  this  form: 

"1.  It  is  asked.  Where  the  absent  soldier  owns  a  house  and  lot,  or  a  small  tract  of  land  (»n 
which  his  family  resides,  is  the  family  thereby  debarred  from  relief?  Certainly  not;  unless  the 
property,  independent  of  furnishing  a  home  for  the  family,  is  productive  of  the  means  of  sup|>ort- 
ing  it.  Unproductive  property  may  be  an  incumbrance,  in  the  way  of  taxes  and  other  exiKUf^e^. 
Sensible  and  well-meaning  men  should  not  have  any  trouble  in  deciding  questions  of  this  kind. 
A  helpless  family  may  not  be  able  to  work  ground,  even  to  the  partial  extent  of  a  livelihood. 
The  simple  question  with  practical  men  shouhi  be:  Docs  the  family,  considering  all  its  circum- 
stances, its  capability  to  produce,  its  ordinary  industry  and  economy,  need  aid  to  live  comforta- 
bly? If  so,  the  aid  should  be  extended.  It  is  mortifying  to  add,  that  in  a  few  cases  trustees  arc 
represented  as  deciding  that  where  the  family  held  a  small  homestead,  entirely  unprmluctive,  it 
was  not  entitled  to  relief  until  the  property  be  t^old,  and  its  proceeds  cf)nsumed.  Such  a  position 
is  at  variance  alike  with  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  the  dictates  of  humanity. 

"2.  It  is  asked  whether  the  family  of  a  deceased  soldier  in  receipt  of  a  Government  pen^^ion 
is  entitled  to  relief?  The  answer  depends  ujwn  the  circumfjtances,  sensibly  viewed.  Is  the  |M>n- 
sion,  conrtidering  the  size  and  heli)lef«sness  of  the  family,  sufficient  for  its  support?  If  not,  relief 
should  be  extended  from  the  fund,  and  the  amount  of  the  pension  is  to  be  taken  into  the  account 
when  equalizing  the  fund  in  the  township. 

"Other  questions  that  may  ari^e  should  be  settled,  not  by  the  strict  rules  of  legal  refinement, 
but  upon  the  principles  of  practical  common  sense.  The  trust  should  be  liberally  and  honestly 
conptnied.  There  is  no  rcfjuirenient  to  practice  a  nigr^^rdly  economy,  but  to  fairly  dii<tribute  the 
fund  in  the  spirit  of  justice  and  humanity,  and  accomplish  with  it  the  greatest  amount  of  good. 

"In  cases  where  the  military  tonmiitti-es  feel  warranted  in  doing  so,  they  can  relieve  thcm- 
Belves  of  some  labor  and  responHibility,  and  probably  secure  a  more  equitable  distribution,  by 
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apportioning  the  yoluntary  contrilmtions  among  the  townships,  upon  the  basis  adopted  bj  the 
ooontj  oommissionera,  and  handing  the  amounts  to  the  township  trustees,  to  be  paid  out  in  the 
same  manner,  and  as  a  part  of  the  relief  fund. 

"Please  haye  this  circular  published  in  jour  county. 

"Very  respectfully,  JOHN  BROUGH." 

The  service  of  the  National  Guard  did  not  accomplish  the  result  that  had 
been  expected  with  such  confidence,  alike  by  National  and  State  authorities.  It 
did  relieve  the  men  whom  Grant  wanted  from  forts  and  railroads,  but  with  these 
re-enforcements  he  did  not  win  the  great  victory  that  had  been  expected ;  the 
war  was  not  ended  within  the  hundred  days ;  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  therefore, 
the  great  movement  was  a  failure. 

In  another  and  larger  sense  it  was  not.     In  accordance  with  the  prophetic 

declaration  of  her  first  war  Governor,  Ohio  still  led  throughout  the  war.     She 

was  incomparably  ahead  of  all  the  States  that  had  united  withiher  in  the  ofier 

of  hundred  days'  men  to  the  Government,  alike  in  the  numbers  that  she  furnished 

and  in  the  promptness  with  which  they  were  forwarded.     Even  Indiana,  usually 

80  near  the  front,  fell  ftir  behind  her  now.    The  Ohio  National  Guard  regiments 

guarded  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  from  the  river  to  the  sea-board;  they 

manned  the  forts  at  Baltimore,  and  filled  the  fortifications  around  Washington. 

They  liberated  the  garrisons  over  this  great  extent  of  territory,  and  thus  swelled 

GranVs  army  with  thirty  thousand  veterans.     They  grew  restive  under  mere 

guard-duty,  and  finally  begged  that  they  too  might  go  to  the  front.*    Nearly  all 

of  them  were  under  fire;  and  none  brought  discredit  upon  the  Commonwealth 

that  sent  them  forth.     Into  the  details  of  their  service  we  can  not  enter  here. 

Elsewhere  t  we  have  sought  to  tell  the  story  of  each  ;  it  is  enough  here  to  add 

that  their  numbers,  promptness,  and  uniform  bearing  drew  forth,  not  only  such 

eulogies  as  we  have  already  quoted,  but  this,  at  the  close  of  their  service,  from 

Mr.  Lincoln  himself: 

^  "Executive  Mansion,  Washington  City,) 

September  10,  1864.         / 

"The  term  of  one  hundred  days,  for  which  the  National  Guard  of  Ohio  volunteered  having 
expired,  the  President  directs  an  official  acknowledgment  of  their  patriotism  and  valuable  service 
during  the  recent  campaign.  The  term  of  service  of  their  enlistment  was  short,  but  distinguished 
by  memorable  events  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  on  the  Peninsula,  in  the  operations  of  the 
James  River,  around  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  in  the  battle  of  Monocacy,  in  the  intrenchments 
of  Washington,  and  in  other  important  service.  The  National  Guard  of  Ohio  performed  with 
alacrity  the  duty  of  patriotic  volunteers,  for  which  they  are  entitled,  and  are  herehy  tendered, 
through  the  Governor  of  their  State,  the  National  thanks. 

"The  Secretary  of  War  is  directed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  order  to  the  Governor  of  Ohio, 
and  to  cause  a  certificate  of  their  honorable  service  to  be  delivered  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  Ohio  National  Guard,  who  recently  served  in  the  military  force  of  the  United  States  as  vol- 
unteers for  one  hundred  days. 

[Signed]  "ABRAHAM  LINCOLN." 

In  calling  out  the  National  Guard  Governor  Brough  assumed  a  responsi- 
bility and  ran  a  risk,  from  which  all  but  the  boldest  would  have  shrunk  back. 

*  The  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-Second,  Colonel  Haines,  of  Logan  County,  wad  the  first  to 
a^k  to  be  sent  to  the  front.    Several  others  speedily  followed, 
t  Volame  II,  Sketches  National  Guard  Regiments. 
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It  did  not  accomplish  all  tho  good  he  hoped,  and  it  may  have  helped  to  swell 
the  anpopalarity  which  we  are  next  to  see  growing  at  home  and  in  the  army 
against  him.  But  it  was  through  no  fault  of  his  that  Grant  was  foiled  in  the 
Wilderness,  and  faced  with  Lee*8  steady  front  at  every  bloody  step  of  his  painful 
progress  toward  Eichmond.  Brough  had  done  what  he  could  to  "organize 
victory;"  he  had  kept  the  State,  whose  honor  ho  so  jealously  guarded,  far  in 
advance  of  all  her  sisters,  and  had  displayed  an  energy  and  devotion  beyond  all 
praise.  Others  of  his  actions  may  have  produced  more  lasting  good,  but  none 
displayed  more  consummate  ability,  and  none  reflected  brighter  honor  upon  the 
State. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


BRODGB'S  TROUBLES  WITH  OFFICERS,  AND  BIS   FAILURE  TO 

BE  RENOMINATED. 


THE  anomalous  position  of  regimental  officers — owing  their  commissions 
to  the  Governor  of  their  State,  but  owing  him  no  obedience — ^looking 
to  him  for  promotions,  but  looking  elsewhere  for  the  orders  under  which 
promotions  must  be  won — has  already  been  described.  It  insured  difficulty 
between  the  Governor  and  his  officers,  no  matter  what  policy  of  promotion 
he  might  adopt.  Governor  Tod  had  preferred  to  get  on  without  a  policy.  At 
one  time  he  would  promote  according  to  rank,  at  another  time  in  spite  of  rank  ; 
now  he  would  give  the  ranking  Sergeant  the  vacant  Second -Lieutenancy;  again 
he  would  jump  a  Captain  over  the  heads  of  all  superiors  to  the  vacant  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonelcy ;  to-day  he  would  be  governed  by  the  recommendations  of  the 
Colonel;  to-morrow  by  the  recommendations  of  military  committees  or  personal 
acquaintances;  the  next  day  by  the  apparent  sentiment  of  the  regiment;  the 
next  by  the  requirements  of  rank. 

That  this  was  unwise  is  not  here  argued.  Perhaps  it  was  well  thus  to  set- 
tle each  case  as  it  arose,  upon  such  varying  considerations  as  should  seem  to 
suggest  the  need  of  a  peculiar  treatment ;  certainly  it  resulted  in  less  difficulty 
than  a  contrary  course  was  to  bring  on.  But  Governor  Brough  was  a  man  of 
severe  methods.  He  must  work  on  clearly-defined  rules,  or  he  could  work  with 
no  satisfaction. 

One  of  his  earliest  efforts,  therefore,  was  to  secure  a  system  of  promotions. 
He  saw  the  evils  resulting  from  promotion  on  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
manding officer,  the  openings  it  gave  for  tyranny  and  for  favoritism,  the  abso- 
lute mastery  of  the  fortunes  of  subordinates  it  secured  to  the  Colonel.  Looking 
to  the  regulations  and  the  orders  of  the  War  Department,  he  saw  a  way  pro- 
vided for  driving  out  incompetent  officers,  and  where  they  were  not  incompe- 
tent, he  conceived  it  unjust  to  ignore  their  rank  in  making  promotions  to  fill 
vacancies.  It  was  a  cardinal  theory  with  him  to  bear  only  his  legitimate  respon- 
sibilities, and  to  compel  all  others  to  do  as  much.  He  was  unwilling  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  punishing  inefficient  officers  in  the  field;  that  was  made 
the  duty  of  those  who  were  conversant  with  the  facts,  and  were  therefore  able 
to  resort  to  the  remedy  in  the  regulations.      He  would,  therefore,  promote 
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according  to  rank,  save  in  eases  where  known  intemperance  would  tnake  this 
course  one  of  immediate  danger  to  the  command,  and  would  put  upon  the  reg- 
iment itself  the  task  of  ridding  its  roster  of  men  who  proved  unfit,  and  who 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  promotion  of  others. 

Acting  on  such  views  he  early  promulgated  his  noted  "  General  Order  No. 
5,"  the  fertile  source  of  many  of  the  troubles  which  embittered  his  administra- 
tion, and  turned  the  oflScers  of  the  army  against  him : 


"(jeneral  Head-Quarters,  State  op  Ohio, 
"  Adjutant-General's  Office,  Columbus,  February  6,  1864 


.} 


"General  Ordfas  No.  5. 

'*  Hereafter,  all  vacancies  in  established  regiments,  battalions,  or  independent  companies  will 
be  filled  by  promotion  according  to  seniority  in  the  regiment,  battalion,  or  independent  company, 
except  in  cases  of  intemperance. 

*^  Existing  orders  from  the  War  Department  afibrd  the  necessary  facilities  for  ridding  the 
service  of  incompetent  or  inefficient  officers,  by  ordering  them  before  an  examining  board,  which 
will  relieve  the  Governor  from  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  deciding  the  merits  of  an  officer  on 
the  mere  opinion  of  the  regimental  or  other  commander. 

*^  Section  ten  of  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  July  22,  1861  (Oeneral  Orders  No.  49,  series 
of  1861),  provides  as  follows: 

"  *  That  the  Gkineral  commanding  a  separate  Department  or  detached  army,  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  appoint  a  military  board  or  commissipn  of  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  officers, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  examine  the  capacity,  qualifications,  propriety  of  conduct  and  efficiency 
of  any  commissioned  officer  of  volunteers  within  his  Department  or  army,  who  may  be  reported 
to  the  board  or  commission,  and  upon  such  report,  if  adverse  to  such  officer,  and  if  approved  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  commission  of  such  officer  shall  be  vacated ;  Provided, 
atvoays,  that  no  officer  shall  be  eligible  to  sit  on  such  board  or  commission  whose  rank  or  pro- 
motion would  in  any  way  be  aflfectedby  its  proceedings,  and  two  members,  at  least,  if  practicable, 
shall  be  of  equal  rank  of  the  officer  being  examined.' 

"  No  officer  shall  be  deprived  of  his  right  to  promotion  on  the  mere  expression  of  his  com- 
manding officer  that  he  is  not  competent  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  position  to  which  his  seni- 
oritv  entitles  him. 

"  In  the  case  of  promotions  of  sergeants  the  same  rule, will  govsrn,  and  for  this  reason:  com- 
manding officers  of  regiments  and  other  organizations  will  give  careful  attention  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  non-commissioned  officers,  that  none  but  competent,  proper,  and  efficient  men  shall  be 
brought  into  the  line  of  promotion. 

*'  Officers  who  seek  to  be  detailed  on  duty  which  detaches  them  from  their  commands,  will  be 
considered  out  of  the  line  of  promotion  during  their  continuance  on  such  detached  service.  No- 
tice of  such  detail  must  be  furnished  this  department,  and  also  notice  of  the  time  they  are 
returned  to  their  commands. 

'^  Commanding  officers  must  promptly  deliver  all  commissions  to  the  parties  for  whom  they 
are  intended.  By  order : 

"  B.  R.  COWEN,  Adjutant-General  of  Ohio." 

Abstract  theory  would  pronounce  this  rule  perfect;  practical  results  might 
give  a  different  verdict.  The  leading  oflScers  claimed  that  Governor  Brough  did 
not  always  act  on  his  own  regulation,  and  they  were  opposed  to  it  at  any  rate 
from  the  start,  for  very  obvious  reasons.  Their  power  to  promote  or  retard 
promotions  was  measurably  taken  away ;  and  it  was  from  this  an  easy  step 
to  open  hostility  against  the  man  who  had  done  it.  Then  Governor  Brough 
himself  was  led,  by  the  logic  of  his  position,  into  becoming  more  and  more  the 
champion  of  the  private  soldier  as  against  the  oflRcer,  and  of  the  subordinate 
officer  as  against  his  superiors.     That  a  strong  sense  of  justice  to  the  weak 
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inspired  this  is  plain ;  that  it  proved  'sometimes  subversive  of  all  commonly- 
accepted  rales  of  subordination  and  military  etiquette  can  not  be  denied. 

Disputes  with  the  officers  in  the  field  soon  sprang  up.  For  a  time  these 
were  kept  within  bounds,  but  as  the  officers  began  to  feel  more  and  more  out- 
raged, they  threw  off  the  tone  of  deference  to  the  Governor.  He,  on  the  other 
hand,  treated  them  as  he  would  his  railroad  operatives;  held  them  to  the  same 
rigid  performance  of  duty ;  rebuked  with  as  little  search  for  soft  phrases  when 
ho  thought  they  were  neglecting  their  work.  Thus,  by  and  by,  a  state  of 
affairs  sprang  up  which  led  to  the  most  acrimonious  correspondence,  to  the  dis- 
missal of  officers  for  disrespect  to  the  Governor,  and  to  a  combination  of  officers 
against  Brough's  rcnomination. 

To  such  a  pass  did  things  come  that,  on  a  reference  by  the  Governor  to  the 
Colonel  of  a  regiment  of  a  complaint  which  a  soldier  of  the  regiment  had 
chosen  to  send  to  the  Governor,  this  extraordinary  interchange  of  indorsements 
on  the  soldier's  letter  could  ensue : 

"  Head-Quarters  Second  Brigade,  Third  Division  Fourth  A.  C.,') 

"New  Market,  March  25, 1865.  J 
"  Bespectfully  returned.  This  communication  to  the  Governor  is  a  studied  assault  on  my 
character  as  an  officer,  and  should  not  have  received  the  official  attention  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  military  of  Ohio.  It  certainly  will  receive  no  attention  from  me  until  it  shall  have 
gone  to  the  Governor  through  the  soldier's  commanding  officer.  This  private  channel  of  slan- 
dering military  officers,  has  been  too  freely  used,  and  has  certainly  received  tacit  sanction  at  the 
Capital.  As  inattention  to  a  soldier's  wants  and  rights  by  an  officer  is  among  the  gravest  of 
offenses,  so  is  such  a  charge,  when  not  well  founded,  a  low  slander. 

'*  If  his  Excellency  desires  to  know  the  history  of  this  case,  it  will  afford  me  pleasure  to  give 
it,  but  his  request  must  in  no  way  indorse  the  grave  charges  of  wanton  cruelty  against  me. 

"Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"H."  K.  McCONNELL,  Colonel  Seventy-First  Ohio  Infantry." 

Executive  Department,  Columbus,  April  13,  1865. 

"Beturned  to  Colonel  McConnell  as  unofficer-like  and  insolent.  It  is  alike  the  prerogative 
and  the  duty  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  hear  and  investigate  the  complaints  of  the  humblest 
private  against  the  acts  of  his  commanding  officer.  He  does  not  acknowledge  any  regulation 
requiring  a  private  to  ask  permission  of  the  officer,  of  whose  injustice  he  complains,  to  graciously 
permit  him  to  forward  his  petition.  In  every  ca«<e  of  this  kind  the  officer  has  been  first  called 
upon  for  a  statement  of  facts  or  explanation  of  the  case,  and  the  officer  who  throws  himself  upon 
his  dignity,  and  talks  of  slander  and  defamation,  naturally  provokes  the  suspicion  that  he  has  no 
better  explanation  or  defense.  Colonel  McConnell  can  act  his  own  pleasure  in  regard  to  farther 
report  in  this  case.  He  can  have  no  mitigation  of  the  terms  in  which  it  was  originally  called  for. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  can  rest  assured  that  this  department  will  receive  the  complaint,  and 
redress,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  grievances  of  the  soldiers  of  the  State,  as  it  will  protect  itself 
from  the  insolence  of  officers  who  do  not  comprehend  the  courtesies  and  duties  of  their  positions. 

"By  order  of  the  Governor.  SIDNEY  D.  MAXWELL, 

"  A.  D.  C,  eta,  to  Governor  Brough." 

• 

Long  before  this,  a  gallant  officer,  soon  to  lay  down  his  life  for  the  cause, 
had  been  betrayed  by  the  feeling  which  was  already  spreading  among  men  of 
his  rank  against  the  Governor,  into  a  letter  which  drew  out  this  response: 

"  Executive  Department,  Columbus,  March  8,  1864. 
**Coi/>NEL  Dakiel  McCook,  Fifty-Secand  Regiment  0.  V.  /.,  MeAffee  Church,  Oforgia: 

"Sir:  When  the  Colonel  of  the  Fifty-Second  Regiment  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry  clothes  hia 
eommunicationa  in  language  becoming  'an  officer  and  a  gentleman/  they  will  be  courteouslj 
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responded  to.  How  true  his  uliegationa  maj  be  as  to  the  Provost- Marshal,  I  have  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  inquire;  but  as  to  this  department,  both  directly  and  inferentiallj,  they  are  alike 
insulting  and  unfounded.  As  I  ean  not  present  as  disrespectful  a  communication  as  this  to  the 
Provost- Marshal,  I  leave  Colonel  McCook  to  redress  his  own  grievances,  until  he  appreciates  a 
more  courteous  and  respectful  manner  in  seeking  it  through  this  department. 

"Very  respectfully,  JOHN  BROUGH." 

While  thus  addressing  officers  who  treated  him  with  disrespect,  he  was 
remorselessly  hunting  down  others  whom  ho  believed  to  be  shirks,  in  a  manner 
which  these  letters  that  follow  may  illustrate: 

"ExscuTTVE  Depabtment,  Columbus,  July  21,  1864. 
"  Major  W.  Q.  Neilson,  Annapolis,  Maryland: 

'*Sib:  I  am  surprised  to  learn  to-day  that  you  left  the  regiment  on  the  second  day  of  Mny, 
and  have  not  been  with  it  since;  that  a  part  of  the  time  you  have  been  sick,  but  the  greater 
portion  you  have  been  managing  to  keep  on  detached  service  out  of  the  field.  I  do  not  know 
how  much  of  this  is  true,  but  so  long  an  absence  from  the  regiment  requires  an  explanation.  I 
have  no  fancy  for  officers  who  play  off  from  their  regiments,  and  I  have  therefore  written  the 
War  Department  requesting  that  your  case  be  investigated. 

''The  regiment  requires  its  officers;  if  you  can  not  serve  in  your  line  of  duty,  you  should  not 
prevent  another  from  doing  so.  Yours  truly,  JOHN  BROUGH." 

"  Executive  Depabtmekt,  Columbus,  August  5, 1864. 
"  Major  W.  G.  Neilson,  Twenty-Seventh  Regiment  U,  S.  Colored  Troops,  Elmira,  New  York  : 

"  Dear  Sir:  I  have  yours  of  the  3d  instant.  I  gave  you  reports  that  reached  me,  and  of 
the  truth  of  which  I  had  no  knowledge,  while  I  have  not  charged  you  with  any  improper  con- 
duct or  shirking  from  duty  (though  others  have  done  so),  and  do  not  make  any  such  charges  now. 
I  am  still  impressed  with  the  fact  that  in  the  critical  condition  of  your  regiment  you  should  not 
have  laid  sixty  days  inactive  without  at  least  some  effort  to  relieve  it,  or  some  communica- 
tion with  this  department.  It  is  very  certain  that  your  prestige  with  the  regiment  is 
gone.  I  will  have  it  full  to  the  maximum  in  fifteen  days,  and  it  needs  officers  badly.  As  you 
admit  you  can  not  return  to  it,  the  question  is  with  yourself  whether  you  will  deprive  it  of  an 
officer,  and  remain  a  drone  in  the  service. 

"  Very  respectfully,  JOHN  BROUGH,  Governor  of  Ohio." 

The  Governor  was  no  less  outspoken  in  defense  of  officers  whom  he  believed 
to  be  doing  their  duty,  and  against  whom  prejudicial  efforts  were  making  at 
head-quarters  or  in  the  department.  Of  his  representations  on  this  class  of 
subjects,  the  letter  below  may  serve  as  a  sample,  while  it  also  illustrates  his 
views  of  the  strong  practice  at  elections  which  the  times  would  warrant: 

"  Executive  Department,  Columbus,  October  14, 1864. 
"  Ma JOB-GENEBAli  HOOKEB,  Commanding  Department,  Cincinnati : 

'^Sib:  I  am  informed  that  Colonel  Greene,  in  charge  of  draft  rendezvous  here,  is  asking 
that  Major  Skiles,  Eighty-Eighth  Regiment  O.  V.  I.,  in  charge  of  Tod  Barracks  here,  be 
relieved  and  superseded.  I  have  not  had  any  conversation  with  Colonel  Greene  myself,  but  my 
information  comes  from  responsible  parties.  Major  Skiles  is  one  of  the  very  best  offic*ers  we 
have  in  service  here.  His  offense,  I  am  informed,  is  that  he  acted  as  marshal  of  a  Union  torch- 
light procession  here  on  Saturday  night,  and  on  election  day  refused  to  allow  Mr.  Congrensman 
Cox  to  go  within  the  barracks  to  electioneer  among  the  soldiers,  where  the  poll  was  opened. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  said  that  Colonel  Greene  is  a  sympathizer  with  General  McClellan ;  of 
this  I  have  no  evidence.  On  the  other  hand,  an  army  officer  states  his  position  to  be  that  he 
holds  it  improper  for  an  army  officer,  either  regular  or  volunteer,  to  take  any  part  in  electicnii 
beyond  his  vote.  On  whichever  ground  it  is  placed  is  to  me  immaterial.  Major  Skiles  has 
done  his  duty  as  an  officer,  and  I  hold  he  is  doing  it  as  a  citizen,  and  in  both  he  is  sustaining 
the  Government  and  aiding  to  crush  the  rebellion.  I  therefore  respectfully  protect  against  his 
being  superseded  therefor.  Vexy  respectfully,  JOHN  BROUGH.*' 
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We  have  spoken  of  the  charge  by  the  officers  that  Governor  Brough  did 
not  uniformly  adhere  to  his  ovvn  rule  about  promotions,  as  laid  down  in  *^  Order 
No.  5."    They  pointed  to  a  class  of  cases  like  that  of  Captain  Mayer  as  proof: 

"  Executive  Department,  Columbus,  November  17, 1864. 
"Bbioadier-Gekeral  J.  P.  Hatcic,  Jaeksonvilkj  Florida: 

''Sib:  I  haye  the  honor  to  acknowledge  your  favor  of  the  26th  infltant.  While  I  have 
great  respect  for  your  opinions,  I  think  I  have  fully  examined  and  underatand  the  troubles  in 
the  One  Hundred  and  Seventh  Regiment.  Captain  Mayer  is,  in  my  judgment,  so  intimately 
connected  wilh  them  that  his  promotion  to  the  command  would  be  a  step  I  'Can  not  consent  to 
take.  I  frankly  told  him  so  when  he  called  on  me,  some  months  since ;  and  I  further  said, 
what  I  now  repeat,  that  I  would  hail  his  resignation  as  a  token  of  future  promise  ami  nsefulnesii 
of  the  regiment  I  have  seriously  thought  of  asking  his  removal  by  the  War  Department,  but 
have  heretofore  forborne,  what,  upon  less  provocation,  I  shall  hereafter  do.  During  my  absence 
the  Adjutant-General  sent  him  a  commission  as  M^or,  which  I  directed  should  be  revoked. 

"  In  the  hope  of  promoting  the  efficiency  of  the  regiment,  I  have  to-day  appointed  Captain 
J.  8.  Cooper  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  sent  him  to  the  regiment.  He  is  a  good  officer  and  known 
to  the  command.  He  is  conversant  with  the  troubles  in  the  regiment,  and  I  trust  he  will  be 
able,  by  a  conciliatory  but  firm  course,  to  remedy  them.  I  shall  not  permit  Captain  Mayer  to 
embarrass  him  for  an  hour  after  that  fact  comes  to  my  knowledge.  I  have  no  personal  feeling 
in  the  matter ;  my  only  object  is  to  promote  the  harmony  and  efficiency  of  the  regiment. 

"  Very  respectfully,  JOHN  BROUGH." 

The  letter-books  of  Brongh's  administration,  in  the  State  ai'chives  (from 
which  the  documents  hero  are  taken),  swarm  with  similar  evidences  of  his 
activity,  his  remorseless  pursuit  of  men  whose  conduct  he  thought  unsatisfac- 
tory, his  habitual  disregard  of  the  dignity  of  officers,  his  championship  of  the 
private  soldiers,  his  watchfulness  for  those  he  suspected  to  be  shirks.  Thus, 
within  two  or  three  weeks  after  his  inauguration,  we  find  him  addressing  the 
Secretary  of  War*  concerning  Colonel  De  Haas,  of  the  Seventy-Seventh  Ohio : 
"The  fact  is  presented  that  during  twenty-one  months*  service  of  said  regiment, 
since  Colonel  Mason  took  command,  Colonel  De  Haas  has  been  with  it  but  one 
hundred  and  sixty-one  days,  and  those  were  during  the  time  it  was  not  en- 
gaged in  field  service.  He  has  been  in  action  with  it  but  once,  and  that  but 
two  hours ;  and  my  information  is  (from  other  sources  than  Colonel  Mason) 
that  hifl  record  on  that  occasion  is  anything  else  than  honorable.  .  .  .  On 
seven  days'  furlough  he  has  been  absent  six  months.  .  .  .  The  regiment 
should  not  be  sent  back  under  this  officer.  .  .  .  He  stands  in  the  way  of 
the  promotion  of  oflScers  who  have  shared  the  privations  of  the  regiment.  If 
the  power  were  mine  I  would  find  a  way  to  right  this  wrong." 

A  few  days  later,f  we  find  him  writing  to  Colonel  J.  A.  Lucy,  of  tlie  One 
Hundred  and  Fifteenth  Ohio:  "You  will  save  yourself  and  your  officers  some 
trouble  and  improve  the  morale  of  your  regiment  by  refraining  from  sending 
me  the  proceedings  of  indignation  meetings  on  the  subject  of  promotions.  If 
an  error  is  committed  by  this  de])artment  it  does  not  require  the  machinery  of 
a  national  convention  to  have  it  corrected  I  " 

Some  soldiers  in  the  Second  Ohio  Heavy  Artillery  complained  that  they 
had  been  treated  with  unjust  cruelty  by  some  of  the  officers.     Brough  straight- 

•  On  26th  January,  1864.  t  February  11, 1864. 
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way  wrote  to  General  Steedman,  in  whose  command  the  regiment  was,  asking 
that  the  complaints  be  quietly  investigated. 

He  defended  *^  Order  No.  5"  against  all  complaints,  and  wanted  it  adopted 
as  the  rule  also  in  the  promotions  beyond  the  rank  of  Colonel.  ^^Let  mo  illus- 
trate/' he  said,  in  the  course  of  a  long  letter  about  affairs  in  Sherman's  army. 
''The  nomination  of  Colonel  Harker  to  a  Brigadier-Generalship  has  cost  us 
four  of  the  best  Colonels  in  the  army.  He  was  No.  16  in  the  rank  of  Ohio 
Colonels;  and,  of  the  fifteen  ranking  him,  twelve  at  least  were  as  meritorious 
as  himself.  Two  of  these  have  resigned  and  been  discharged  the  service  hon- 
orably.    Two  more  have  resignations  pending.'* 

In  this  matter  he  had  been  opposed  by  Senator  John  Sherman,  between 
whom  and  himself  strife  as  to  promotions  seems  to  have  been  common.  On 
another  occasion,  Brough  having  recommended  Colonels  Van  Dervecr  and  Gibson 
for  Brigadier-Generalships,  Sherman  wrote  to  him,  asking  that  he  would  with- 
draw these  recommendations,  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  promotion  of 
Colonel  Stanley.  Brough  replied :  "  I  respectfully  protest  against  the  injustice 
of  overslaughing  his  (Stanley's)  ranking  officers,  who  are  his  equals  in  merit." 

In  the  re-enlistment  of  the  veterans,  Fuller's  well-known  brigade  was 
credited  to  Tennessee  instead  of  Ohio,  to  the  great  astonishniont  of  the  officers, 
88  well  as  of  the  Governor.  Colonel  Edw.  F.  Noyes,  of  the  Thirty-Ninth,  and 
other  officers  concerned,  wrote  earnestl}'  to  the  Governor  on  the  subject,  pro- 
testing against  the  change.  He  seems  finally  to  have  been  convinced  that  Ful- 
ler himself  was  to  blame  for  it,  and  that  the  new  muster-rolls  had  been  pur- 
posely made  to  show  that  the  enlistment  took  place  in  Tennessee  (which  was 
technically  true),  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  Oliio  to  raise  more  troops. 
Brough  thereupon  writes  to  Judge  Spaulding  at  Washington,  complaining  of 
Fuller's  action,  and  adding:  "I  submit  whether  these  facts  constitute  a  good 
reason  for  his  promotion  to  a  Brigadier-Generalship."* 

Thus,  on  all  hands,  Brough's  brusque  ways  with  the  officers,  and  his  utter 
indifierence  to  their  feelings  when  he  felt  they  were  in  the  wrong,  were  raising 
up  enemies  for  him,  whose  enmity  was  to  prove  potential.  A  ca.^e  wais  yot  to 
come  which  should  attract  more  general  attention,  and  seem  to  the  army  to 
involve  some  elements  of  persistent  injustice.  On  this  the  feeling  against 
him  concentrated.  It  was  a  much-disputed  case,  but  the  facts  generally  agreed 
upon  were  about  these : 

In  accordance  with  a  policy  which  we  have  seen  to  be  somewhat  common 
with  him.  Governor  Tod  had  given  a  commission  to  Sergeant  John  M.  Wood- 
ruff, of  the  One  Hundred  and  Eleventh,  on  condition  that  he  should  recruit 
thirty  men  for  the  regiment,  and  take  them  back  with  him  to  the  field.  Two 
days  after  Governor  Brough's  inauguration  Woodruff  reported  at  Colunibu?*, 
gave  proofs  of  having  the  men,  and  received  the  commission  in  due  form. 
When,  however,  he  presented  himself  in  the  field  to  Colonel  J.  R.  Bond,  the 
commandant  of  the  regiment,  that  officer  took  his  commission,  but  refused  to 

*  A  moyement  for  which  was  then  on  foot.    Th^  rolls  were  finallj  changed,  and  the  regi- 
ments thus  restored  to  Ohio. 
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muster  him  into  the  service,  for  the  reasons,  as  subsequently  appeared,  (1),  that 
Woodruff  had  been  commissioned  without  any  recommendation  from  the  regi- 
ment, not  having  been  even  sent  home  to  recruit,  but  to  conduct  drafted  men 
back  to  the  regiment;  (2),  that  some  of  the  men  whom  he  claimed  as  recruits, 
entitling  him  to  the  commission,  had  not  been  recruited  by  him;  and  (3),  that 
ho  merited  no  promotion  by  behavior  either  in  the  regiment  or  at  home. 

Governor  Brough  did  not  learn  for  some  months  that  his  commission  to 
Woodruff  was  being  ignored.  The  news  then  came  in  a  letter  of  complaint 
from  Woodruff  himself,  dated  22d  May,  1864.  He  thereupon  asked  Colonel 
Bond  to  report  the  reasons  for  preventing  his  muster.  To  this  the  onl}^  response 
received  was  as  follows : 

"  Head-Quartebs  One  Hundbed  and  Eleventh  O.  V.  I., } 

Near  Acworth,  Georgia,  June  9, 1864.     J 
**  Bespectfully  retamed  to  the  Acyatant-General  of  Ohio,  a  report  having  been  made  in  the 
caM  to  tlie  department 

(Signed)  "JOHN  R.  BOND,  Colonel  One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  O.  V.  I.'? 

This  Brough  construed  as  referring  to  a  report  sent  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  as,  therefore,  intimating  that  the  matter  was  one  with  which  the 
Governor  of  Ohio  had  nothing  to  do,  and  on  which  the  Colonel  did  not  pro- 
pose to  he  catechised.  Meantime  Woodruff  had  been  severely  wounded  and 
crippled  for  life,  and  the  Governor  had  issued  to  him,  in  acknowledgment  of 
his  gallantry,  a  commission  as  First-Lieutenant.  He  now  at  once  forwarded  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  Woodruff  *s  letter,  the  inquiry  of  the  Adjutant-General, 
and  Bond's  reply — making  no  recommendation,  but  calling  the  Secretary's  at- 
tention to  the  language  of  Bond's  reply,  and  stating  that  he  had  failed  to  report 
as  requested. 

The  Secretary  of  War  had  a  profound  admiration  for  Governor  Brough,  as 
had  also  the  President.  They  held  him  the  ablest  of  the  Governors,  relied  im- 
plicitly upon  him,  and  about  this  time  were  specially  grateful  to  him  for  the 
splendid  keeping  of  his  promise  of  hundred-days'  men.  The  result  could,  of 
course,  be  foreseen.  A  special  order  was  promptly  issued,  "dishonorably  dis- 
missing Colonel  Bond  from  the  service  for  refusing  to  recognize  the  commis- 
sions of  the  Governor  of  Ohio."  A  copy  of  this  order  was  sent  to  Brough,  but 
no  other  correspondence  was  had  on  the  subject. 

Subsequently  Colonel  Bond  explained  that  the  report  referred  to  in  his 
offensive  indorsement  above  quoted  was  in  reality  one  which  he  had  previously 
sent  to  the  Governor  on  this  case,  which  had  never  been  received.  Supposing 
that  before  his  reply  could  reach  Columbus  this  report  must  come  to  hand,  and 
that,  therefore,  his  indorsement  would  be  understood,  and  a  longer  explanation 
needless,  he  sent  it  as  quoted,  being  the  more  disposed  to  be  very  brief  where 
he  could,  because  they  were  then  in  the  midst  of  the  Atlanta  campaign  and  on 
the  march.  He  had  many  warm  friends  in  Toledo,  who  interested  themselves 
in  his  case,  and  made  efforts,  both  at  Columbus  and  Washington,  to  have  him 
reinstated.  To  this  end  a  special  order  was  finally  procured  from  General 
Halleck,  directing  him,^  as  an  indispensable  preliminary,  to  make  a  satisfactory 
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apology  to  Governor  Brough.     On   this  document,  when  received,  Brough 
placed  the  following  indorsement : 

"  Executive  Depabtment,  Columbus,  November  12, 1864. 

"The  within  is,  probably,  a  technical  fulfillment  of  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  but, 
in  my  judgment,  it  is  deficient  in  the  elements  of  repentance  and  frankness.  It  does  not  meet 
the  fact  that  Cblonel  Bond  had  determined,  from  favoritism  to  others  and  personal  repugnance, 
that  Woodruff  should  not  be  mustered. 

"  The  record  shows  that  after  a  personal  interview  with  the  Adjutant-Gkneral  of  Ohio,  in 
August,  he  went  to  his  regiment  and  reported  that  the  commission  would  be  revoked,  and  mus- 
tered another  man  over  him,  thus  filling  the  only  vacancy  in  the  regiment. 

**  The  Adjutant-General  says  he  made  no  such  communication.  The  averment  that  Wood- 
ruff had  not  recruited  his  men  is  a  pretext.  He  produced  evidence  of  that  fact  when  the  com- 
mission was  issued.    Captain  Seal's  statement  that  he  recruited  the  men  is  not  justified. 

"In  my  judgment  the  good  of  the  regiment  and  of  the  service  require  that  Colonel  Bond 
should  be  relieved  from  his  command,  for  these  reasons : 

"  1.  This  is  his  second  offense  of  this  character.  In  1862  Governor  Tod  was  compelled  to 
procure  a  special  order  of  the  War  Department  to  muster  a  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant.  The 
offense  was  passed  over. 

"2.  He  has  passed  a  large  portion  of  his  time  away  from  his  rogiment  He  has  been  twice 
arrested  for  gross  intemperance,  and  was  six  months  absent  from  the  regiment  at  home  under 
one  of  these  arrests.     Both  arrests  were  released  without  trial,  under  promise  of  reformation. 

"  3.  He  has  been,  and  is  now,  in  political  sentiment,  opposed  to  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and,  consequently,  its  policy  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war ;  and  in  this  particular  is  very 
obnoxious  to  a  large  majority  of  his  command. 

"  He  appeals  to  have  the  stigma  of  a  dismissal  removed.  While  I  respectfully,  but  ear- 
nestly, protest  against  his  being  assigned  to  command  again,  I  have  no  objections,  if  the  De- 
partment sanctions  such  a  course,  to  a  reinstation,  accompanied  by  an  immediate  resignation.  I 
leave  this  for  the  Secretary  to  determine.  I  am  convinced  the  service  would  be  benefited  by  the 
retiracy  in  one  form  or  the  other.  JOHN  BROUGH,  Governor  of  Ohio." 

Some,  at  least,  of  the  charges  thus  made  could  probably  have  been  sus- 
tained ;  but  there  was  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  with  Bond,  especially  among 
the  officers  of  the  army.  Ho  was  said  to  bo  bravo,  and  a  good  fighting  Colonel, 
and  to  such  a  man  they  held  that  much  ought  to  be  pardoned.  The  matter  got 
into  the  newspapers ;  several  of  the  most  influential  journals  of  the  State 
attacked  Brough *s  course  in  the  case,  as  exhibiting  a  petty  spirit  of  personal 
revenge  and  an  unwillingness  to  drop  his  cause  of  quarrel  after  the  most  sat- 
isfactory apologies.  The  latent  hostility  to  the  Governor,  which  his  previous 
treatment  of  many  others  had  aroused,  now  broke  out  openly,  and  he  speedily 
became  intensely  unpopular,  with  a  large  portion  of  the  officers,  at  least,  of 
that  array  which,  a  year  before,  had  given  him  forty-one  thousand  votes,  to 
onl}'  two  thousand  against  him. 

We  can  now  see  that  much  of  this  feeling  was  unwarranted.  Among  the 
confidential  letters  in  the  State  Archives,  for  the  term  of  Brough *8  administra- 
tion, is  one  on  this  subject,  touchingly  expressing  his  appeal  to  the  safe  judg- 
ment of  time,  which  may  be  properly  made  public.  It  is  addressed  to  Colonel 
W.  H.  Drew,  then  the  acting  military  agent  of  the  State  at  Chattanooga.  This 
gentleman  seems  to  have  expressed  fears  as  to  the  effect  which  the  feeling 
Aroused  by  the  Bond  case  would  have  on  the  Governor*s  political  prospects.  Ho 
replied  on  the  20th  of  February,  1865,  explaining  the  facts  at  some  length,  and 
lllpiicliiding  In  this  wise  and  temperate  strain : 
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'^ThiB  is  a  simple  history  of  the  affair.  I  had  no  personal  feeling  in  it — never  saw  Colonel 
Bond  until  he  first  called  on  me — never  had  any  controyersy  with  him  until  it  grew  out  of  this 
affair.  I  treated  him  and  his  counsel  with  uniform  courtesy  and  kindness;  heard  them  patientlyi 
and  ai»ured  them  I  had  no  offended  dignity  to  avenge  and  propitiate.  My  only  object  was  the 
good  of  the  service,  and  to  prevent  the  return  to  it  of  an  officer  who  I  conscientiously  believed 
should  not  be  there.  I  understand  the  ca^  is  now  under  review  at  Washington.  I  can  not  tell 
what  may  be  its  result,  but  I  am  satisfied  I  have  done  nothing  but  my  duty  in  regard  to  it. 

'*  Personally,  I  am  very  indifferent  as  to  political  consequences  to  myself  on  account  of  this, 
or  any  other  of  my  public  acts.  The  most  earnest  desire  I  have  is  to  be  permitted  to  retire 
from  a  position  I  did  not  seek,  and  really  involuntarily  assumed.  I  am  equally  indifierent  as  to 
who  may  be  my  successor,  though  I  confess  to  some  anxiety  that  he  shall-  be  one  who  will  make 
it  a  cardinal  principle  not  to  put  in  the  military  service,  or  continue  there,  officers  who  disqualify 
themselves  by  intemperate  habits  or  immoral  conduct. 

"Now  for  the  moral  of  this  long  story.  You,  as  well  as  myself,  have  an  important  duty  to 
perform  toward  our  men  who  can  not  help  themselves.  To  do  this  successfully,  we  must  some- 
times crucify  our  feelings  and  our  animosities.  We  may  think  wrong  is  being  done — that  friends 
are  being  injured — that  improper  means  are  being  used  to  forward  ambitious  purposes.  But  we 
most  pass  this  all  by  in  the  present.  Time  and  truth  will  set  all  things  right.  To  hasten  thia 
end  we  must  avoid  controversies  with  those  who  have  power  that  they  can  use,  either  to  favor  or 
injure  the  success  of  our  labors.  Your  relation  to  the  commander  is  such  that  you  should  be 
extremely  cautious  as  to  your  feelings  and  utterance  where  third  parties  are  concerned.  If  he 
looks  to  high  political  position  you  need  not  become  his  partisan,  but  you  should  not  become  his 
opponent,  nor  make  him  yours  in  such  form  as  to  impair  your  usefulness  to  the  men  under  your 
charge.  Avoid  harsh  expressions,  avoid  controversies,  avoid  even  allusion  to  an  irritating  sub- 
ject. While  I  personally  appreciate  and  prize  your  friendship  for  and  confidence  in  nie,  I  would 
not  for  a  moment  you  should  weaken  your  own  position  or  usefulness  by  assuming  my  defense 
against  any  charges  or  imputations.  Living  or  dead,  I  have  no  fears  of  any  assaults  that  may  be 
made  upon  my  public  acts.  I  know  they  have  all  been  dictated  by  honest  motives.  They  may 
be  marked  by  errors,  but  not  by  weakness  or  dishonesty.  And  so  time  and  truth  will  prove 
them. 

"  This  is  a  miserable  scrawl,  but  I  have  not  time  to  re-write.  Accept  in  a  purely  confiden- 
tial character,  and  believe  me  Very  truly  yours, 

"JOHN  BROUGII.'' 

Other  causes  combined  to  increase  the  unpopularity  which  originiitcd  in  the 
army.  The  Governor  was  rough,  harsh,  and  implacable  with  men  M'ho  were 
guilty  of  little  offenses.  His  honesty  was  fierce  and  aggressive,  and  it  led  him 
to  denounce  many  men  for  practices  which  the  most  considered  quite  in  the  lino 
of  ofificial  precedents.  He  utterly  scorned  the  arts  of  popularit}',  and  refused 
to  coart  the  'Mocal  great  men"  of  Columbus  and  other  political  centers  in  the 
State.  His  manners  ivere  often  offensive,  and  his  personal  habits,  in  some 
respects  at  least,  if  not  in  all  with  which  he  was  freely  charged,  were  not  cor- 
rect.    Besides  all  this,  the  call  on  the  National  Guard  had  lefb  some  soreness  in 

« 

the  minds  of  many  people  whom  it  inconvenienced. 

He  still  had  hosts  of  friends  throughout  the  State;  men  who  could  overlook 
all  minor  considerations  in  their  admiration  for  his  splendid  ability,  and  their 
gratitude  for  the  incorruptible  honesty,  the  economy,  and  the  wonderful  and 
wise  zeal  that  had  marked  his  service  of  the  State.  These  urged  him  to  be  a 
candidate  for  renomination.  For  a  time  he  held  the  question  under  advisement, 
declaring  that  he  would  consider  it  only  in  the  light  of  what  would  be  best  for 
the  Union  party.  Then  he  wrote  to  all  who  addressed  him  on  the  subject,  that 
while  he  believed  he  might  secure  a  nomination,  he  was  unwilling  to  struggle 
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for  it;  that  it  would  be  bettor  for  the  party  to  have  a  candidate  who  would 
arouse  less  personal  hostility,  and  that  he  would  not  enter  the  contest.  And 
finally  he  addressed  this  frank  and  characteristic  communication  to  the  press: 

"Ck)Li7MBUS,  June  15, 1865. 
"  To  THE  People  op  Ohio  : 

**  1  accepted  the  nomination  of  the  Union  party  for  Governor  of  Ohio  two  years  ago  with 
unfeigned  reluctance.  I  did  not  seek  or  desire  it,  and  I  only  accepted  from  considerations  of 
public  duty,  which,  in  view  of  the  state  of  the  country,  it  clearly  imposed  upon  me.  I  came  into 
office  with  the  firm  determination  that  if  the  military  power  of  the  rebellion  should  be  broken, 
and  the  war  closed  during  the  first  term  of  my  administration — which  I  confidently  anticipated — 
under  no  circumstances  would  I  be  a  candidate  for  re-election.  This  determination  I  freely  com- 
municated to  my  friends.  During  the  past  spring,  under  pressing  importunities  from  nearly 
every  section  of  the  State,  I  allowed  this  positioi)  to  be  modified  to  this  extent,  that  while  I  would 
not  seek  the  nomination,  and  did  not  desire  it,  yet  if  it  was  conferred  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
unanimity  and  good  feeling,  I  would  not  decline  it.  I  however  reserved  to  myself  the  privilege 
of  following  my  original  purpose,  and  withdrawing  my  name  from  the  canvass  whenever,  in  my 
judgment,  the  same  should  become  requisite  to  the  harmony  of  the  convention  and  the  success 
of  its  nominations. 

*'  Many  prominent  men  of  the  Union  organization  will  bear  me  witness  that  I  have  frequently 
urged  upon  them  the  conflicts  that  would  arise  from  my  renomination.  In  times  like  those 
through  which  we  have  passed  in  the  last  four  years,  no  man  who  filled  the  position,  and  honestly 
and  conscientiously  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  of  Governor  of  Ohio,  could  hope  to  escape 
censure  and  opposition,  or  fail  to  destroy  what  politicians  term  his  'availability'  as  a  candidate 
for  re-election.  Such  was  the  case  with  two  of  my  predecessors,  who  were  earnest,  good  men.  I 
could  not,  and  did  not,  hope  to  avoid  the  same  result;  and  therefore  I  made  the  reservation,  and 
based  it  upon  my  own  judgment  of  passing  events.  Even  if  I  desired  the  position,  I  owe  the 
people  of  the  State  too  much  to  embarrass  their  future  action  for  the  gratification  of  my  own 
ambition.  As  I  have  no  political  desires,  either  present  or  future,  the  path  of  duty  becomes  not 
only  plain,  but  personally  pleasant. 

''After  a  careful  survey  of  all  the  surroundings,  I  am  entirely  satisfied  that  the  same  con- 
siderations of  ,duty  that  pressed  upon  me  the  acceptance  of  a  nomination  two  years  ago,  as  impe- 
riously require  that  I  should  decline  it  nt  the  present  time.  Under  this  conviction,  I  respectfully 
but  unconditionally  withdrew  my  name  from  the  convention  and  the  canvass. 

"  I  am  aware  that  by  this  decision  1  do  violence  to  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  a  host  of 
friends,  whose  good  opinions  I  cherish.  But  they  must  pardon  me.  I  have  no  sentiment  of 
doubt  or  distrust,  either  of  their  friendship  or  good  judgment ;  but  I  see  my  own  course  so  clearly 
that  I  may  not  turn  aside  from  it. 

"  Of  course  I  have  no  personal  regrets  or  disappointments.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  highly 
gratified  that  I  can  honorably  retire.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  my  health — much  impaired 
by  close  confinement  to  official  duties — ^would  sustain  me  through  a  vigorous  campaign ;  while 
increasing  years,  and  the  arduous  labor  of  a  long  life  in  public  positions,  strongly  invite  me  to 
retirement  and  repose  during  the  few  years  that  may  yet  remain  to  nie. 

'*To  the  people  of  the  State,  who  have  so  nobly  sustained  me,  I  owe  a  lasting  debt  of  grati- 
tude. I  have  served  them,  during  the  tryii^  periods  of  my  administration,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability.  I  know  that  I  have  done  it  conscientiously  and  honestly.  I  look  back  upon  my  record 
with  but  a  single  regret,  and  that  is,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  it  more  efiective  in  the 
cause  of  the  State  and  Nation.  Very  respectfully, 

"JOHN  BROUQH." 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


CLOSE  OF   BRODGH'S   ADMINISTRATION. 


TO  tho  illustrations  of  Governor  Brough*s  activity  for  the  army,  for  the 
soldiers  in  the  hospitals,  for  recruiting,  and  for  the  advancement  of 
Grant's  campaign,  it  is  fitting  to  add  here  some  indications  of  the  in- 
fluence he  exerted  upon  the  Union  party,  ^arly  in  1864  ho  openly  committed 
himself  to  the  renomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln  for  the  Presidency.  Ho  seized  the 
opportunity,  however,  of  a  malignant  attack  upon  Secretary  Chase,  which  that 
gentleman  had  some  apparently  substantial  reasons  for  supposing  to  have  been 
made  with  the  connivance  of  the  President,  to  address  him  his  congratulations 
on  the  triumphant  manner  in  which  he  had  p^sed  the  investigation  that  ensued. 
In  reply  to  Mr.  Chase's  acknowledgment  of  this  letter  he  wrote  again,  striving 
to  soften  the  asperities  between  Mr.  Chase  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  to  convince 
him  of  the  hopelessness  of  any  effort  to  defeat  Mr.  Lincoln: 

**  June  1  1865 
"Hon.  S.  p.  Chase,  Washington  City,  D,  C. 

"MyDeab  Sir:  An  anunual  pressure  of  business  engagements  has  prevented  an  earlier 
acknowledgment  of  your  esteemed  favor  of  the  19th  instant.  I  confess  1  feel  highly  gratified, 
not  only  that  you  found  some  benefit,  however  slight,  in  the  suggestions  I  had  the  lionor  of 
making  to  you,  but  that  you  appreciate  and  so  kindly  credit  me  with  the  motives  that  prompted 
them.  Not  the  least  of  these,  let  me  now  assure  you,  was  the  cordial  personal  friendship  which 
I  have  ever  entertained  for  you  ;  a  sentiment  I  have  cherished  from  the  first  day  of  our  acquaint* 
ance,  and  which  no  difference  of  opinion  in  public  matters  has  ever  interfered  with.  I  confess  to 
yon  I  had  other  motives — the  condition  of  the  country,  the  value  and  importance  of  your  serv- 
ices in  the  Treasury,  the  disaster  that  would  follow  a  breach  in  the  public  councils  and  your 
retiracv,  the  shock  to  our  whole  svstem  of  credit  and  finance — but  I  felt  that  all  these  were 
reconcilable  with  the  personal  desire  I  had  for  the  preservation  of  your  own  high  character  and 
reputation.  I  was  satisfied  then,  and  am  now,  that  your  best  vindication,  and  your  highest  meed 
of  honor,  would  be  found  in  remaining  at  your  post,  and  demanding  through  your  friends  in  Con- 
greiw  a  fnli  investigation  of  the  charges  made  against  }^ou.  I  urged  that  course  on  the  Ohio  del- 
egation, and  they  pledged  themselves  to  it.  The  result  has  justified  you  nobly  before  the 
oiunlry.  It  has  sustained  you,  and  sustained  your  friends.  You  stand  better  before  the  Nation 
to-day  than  if  Blair  had  not  afforded  you  the  opportunity  for  so  triumphant  a  vindication.  I 
know  this  result  has  been  reached  at  a  terrible  cost  of  personal  feeling  to  yourself — but  these 
things  are  ever  so.  It  is  the  penalty  men  pay  in  this  age  for  inflexibly  holding  and  puri*uing  a 
course  dictated  by  honor  and  integrity.  It  is  said  that  every  worldly  affliction  has  its  consola- 
tion. Yours  must  be  that  your  personal  suffering  is  immensely  less  than  would  have  been  the 
consciousness  that  you  merited  the  reproaches  cast  upou  you,  and  that  your  friends  could  not  suc- 
cessfully vindicate  your  official  conduct.    I  am  more  than  gratified  if  I  contributed  to  a  result 
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that  I  am  satisfied  has  alike  enured  to  your  benefit  and  the  protection  of  the  Nation  from  a 
serious  disaster. 

''Willie  I  have  no  palliation  for  the  course  of  Blair,  you  must  allow  me  to  saj,  in  all  kindness, 
that  I  think  you  in  error  in  attributing  any  portion  of  his  malignaty  to  the  promptings  or  even 
the  knowledge  of  the  President.  I  think  Mr.  Lincoln  erred  in  his  original  promise  to  reinstate 
Blair  in  the  army.  Having  given  that  pledge,  his  innate  honesty  of  character  prompted  him  to 
keep  it.  I  think  that  at  the  last  moment  he  saw  that  error  more  clearly  than  he  did  the  means 
of  correcting  it.  But  I  am  most  certain  that  it  was  no  part  of  his  purpose  to  prompt  or  even  to  jus- 
tify Blair's  hostility  to  you.  The  whole  afiair  has  been  an  unfortunate  one.  I  do  not  feel  willing 
to  discuss  it;  but  while,  with  my  knowledge  of  all  the  facts,  I  concede  that  a  little  sterner  course 
on  the  part  of  the  President  would  have  produced  better  results.  I  do  not  find  in  them  any  evi- 
dence of  falsity  or  hostility  on  his  part  toward  you  personally  or  officially.  I  admit  that  I  have 
been  anxious  to  find  this  so — but  I  do  not  think  that  my  judgment  has  been  colored  by  my  desires 
in  this  particular. 

''  While  I  would  have  preferred  not  to  have  opened  the  political  campaign  at  so  early  a  day, 
I  accept  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  one  that  I  think  would  have  been  made  as  certainly 
»ixty  or  ninety  days  hence.  It  is  to  an  unusual  extent  an  impulse  of  the  popular  mind,  and 
nothing  but  a  great  disaster  to  our  cause  would  have  changed  it.  I  do  not  regard  it  as  a  measure 
of  hostility  to  you  or  any  other  of  the  distinguished  men  whose  nam^  were  connected  with  the 
canvass.  It  grows  out  of  the  circumstances,  and,  perhaps,  the  necessities  of  the  case.  It  is  the 
point  upon  which  the  public  anxiety,  for  a  favorable  result  to  our  great  struggle,  has  concentrated 
as  promising  more  of  harmony  and  unity  of  action  than  any  other.  After  much  reflection,  I  am 
inclined  to  accept  it  as  the  best  practicable  result  we  could  attain. 

''I  do  not  sympathize  in  your  apprehensions  as  to  the  result.  I  have  no  reasonable  doubt  as 
to  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln — that  is,  if  the  Union  party  of  the  country  can  elect  any  man  of 
undoubted  Union  sentiments  and  policy.  That  which  would  defeat  him,  would  defeat  any  other 
man  on  the  same  platform;  that  is,  disaster  to  our  cause  in  the  field.  We  must  acliieve  success 
with  our  arms;  we  must  see  the  'beginning  of  the  end'  of  this  rebellion  during  this  year;  we 
must  defeat  the  Fabian  policy  of  the  Rebels  by  bold  and  vigorous  progress — or  he  who  foretells 
adverse  political  results,  will  not  be  entitled  to  the  reputation  of  a  prophet.  But  with  military 
success  comes  political  triumph;  and  I  think  I  see  more  certain  indications  of  that  now  than  at 
any  former  period  of  the  war.  There  may  be,  and  there  will  be,  some  dissenters  from  this  noni« 
ination;  some  will  find  one  cause  in  the  past,  and  others  an  apprehension  in  the  future.  But  I 
am  impressed  with  the  peculiarity  of  this  contest.  While  there  is  an  anxious  and  earnest  desire 
to  terminate  this  great  struggle,  there  is  an  equal  purpose  to  terminate  it  rightfully,  and  a  fixed 
determination  to  lay  aside  all  prejudices,  and  sacrifice  for  the  present  all  preferences  and  wishes, 
to  accomplish  the  great  end.  The  nearer  we  approach  this  end  through  the  successes  of  our  arms, 
and  the  firmness  and  energy  of  our  Government,  the  more  irresistible  will  the  popular  tide  lie- 
come — and  all  opposition  will  be  swept  away  by  it.  You  may  see  this  indicated  by  the  late  con- 
vention at  Cleveland.  There  are  leading  politicians  enough  who  do  not  prefer  Mr.  Lincoln — but 
they  did  not  cast  their  fortunes  with  that  manifestation  of  opposition  to  him.  They  realize  the 
political  'situation,'  and  stand  back.  They  see  the  rising  of  the  tide  and  wait  to  calculate  its 
altitude.  They  know  that  the  success  of  our  cause  by  the  military  arm  leaves  no  room  to  doubt 
the  political  result.  I  do  not  care  to  contemplate  the  other  side  of  the  picture;  but  this  convic- 
tion impresses  itself  upon  my  mind,  that  if  disaster  does  come  in  the  field,  and  we  can  not  breast 
it  under  Mr.  Lincoln,  we  should  be  as  badly,  if  not  worse,  defeated  under  any  other  political 
leader. 

I  crave  your  pardon  for  the  infliction  of  this  terribly  long  epistle.  I  did  not  contemplate 
the  half  of  it  when  I  took  up  my  pen.  It  is  my  honest  view  from  my  own  stand-point ;  whether 
correct  or  judicious,  you  can  determine.  It  is  hastily  written,  without  choosing  phrases,  and  is 
given  as  friend  to  friend  in  our  friendly  relations.  I  have  only  to  repeat  that  though  we  may 
differ  oo  these  polnta,  it  is  my  earnest  desire  that  these  relations  may  not  thereby  be  disturbed. 

"  \ery  truly  yours,  JOHN  BROUGU." 

Later  in  the  Presidential  campaign  there  were  grave  apprehensions,  among 
•omei  of  Mr.  Lincoln^s  success,  and  at  the  time  thlore  were  reports  of  a  move- 
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ment  designed  to  force  him  off  the  Eepublican  ticket.    Possibly  with  reference 
to  this,  the  following  letter  was  sent  to  Mr.  Theodore  Tilton : 

''Columbus,  September  5,  1864. 
*'Theodob£  Tiltok,  Esq.,  Editor  Independent^  New  York: 

"Snt:    I  hare  the  note  under  date  of  3d  instant  of  Messrs.  Greeley,  Godwin,  and  yourself. 
I  answer  jour  interrogatories : 

"1.    I  not  only  regard  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  a  prchohUity^  but  I  am  satisfied  that 
unity  and  co-operation  in  the  Union  element  can  easily  make  it  a  certainty, 

^2,    At  this  time  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  result  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

"3.    Under  these  convictions  I  answer  your  three  interrogatories  very  decidedly  in  the  neg- 
ative. 

Very  respectfully,  JOHN  BROUGH." 

The  unpublished  letters  of  the  Governor  abound  in  evidences  of  his  con- 
tinued and  constant  activity  for  the  service  of  the  State. 

In  February,  1864,  he  writes  to  the  Secretary  of  "War  concerning  the 
appointment  of  an  officer  from  Kew  Hampshire  as  Provost-Marshal  for  Ohio, 
after  the  resignation  of  Provost-Marshal  Parrott :  "  Is  Ohio  so  poor  in  men 
and  material  that  it  is  necessary  to  import  upon  her?  I  have  now  four  crippled 
Colonels  who  can  not  for  some  time  go  back  to  the  field  (either  of  whom  is 
abundantly  competent  for  this  place),  and  all  desiring  some  position  of  useful- 
ness, but  they  find  themselves  some  morning  turned  out  to  shift  for  themselves. 
Are  our  veterans  to  be  made  to  know  that  their  toils  and  dangei*s  go  for 
nothing?  Is  the  Colonel  who  left  his  leg  at  Mission  Ridge,*  or  he  who  came 
from  Einggold  covered  with  wounds,  to  be  told  that  a  place  he  could  fill  in 
Ohio  is  reserved  for  some  sound  Colonel  from  New  Hampshire?  Have  we  done 
anything  to  merit  this  slight?  Eespectfully,  but  firmly,  I  protest  against  this 
wrong  to  the  State  and  its  band  of  war-worn  veteran  officers." 

In  January,  1864,  he  writes  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  calling  his  attention 
to  the  exposed  condition  of  the  Border,  and  asking  for  artillery,  owed  by  the 
Government  under  old  militia  laws.  Stanton  at  first  objected;  but  Brough  per- 
sisted until  his  efforts  resulted  in  the  equipment  of  four  complete  batteries, 
which,  during  the  hundred  days'  movement,  did  good  service. 

He  remonstrated  against  the  injustice  which  kept  between  twenty  and 
thirty  independent  batteries  in  the  field  from  Ohio,  and  asked  a  regimental 
organization  for  them,  that  their  officers  might  have  some  chance  of  promo- 
tion. "I  more  than  ask,"  he  said  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  Febru- 
ary, 1864,  "I  urge  that  at  least  two  regiments  of  artillery  be  created  from  Ohio 
batteries  now  in  service.  They  are  all  re-enlisting — must  they  go  back  as 
independent  batteries  only?" 

He  felt  the  passions  of  his  kind  at  witnessing  the  horrible  condition  of  some 
of  the  starved  Union  prisoners,  on  their  return  from  Southern  confinement.  A 
relative  of  General  Cass,  of  Michigan,  and  a  personal  friend  of  his  own,  wrote 
to  him  about  this  time,  asking  his  infiuence  to  secure  the  release  on  parole  of  a 
Rebel  General,  then  confined  at  Detroit,  that  he  might  remain  with  friends 

•  Undentood  to  refer  to  Colonel  Wiley,  Forty-Fiml  Ohio. 
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there  who  would  entertain  him,  and  be  responsible  for  his  conduct.     This  is 
Brough's  reply: 

"ExEcunvB  Depabtment,  Columbus,  May  23, 1864. 
"Generax  John  E.  Hunt,  Detroit^  Michigan: 

"Sib:  I  have  your  favor  of  the  19th  instant.  All  prisonen  of  war.  civil  and  railitarj,  arc 
under  the  sole  charge  of  Colonel  William  Hoffman,  Commissary-General  of  Prisoners,  Washing- 
ton City.  I  can  not  interfere  with  them  if  I  would,  and  I  can  not  give  an  order  to  any  to  com- 
municate with  them  without  his  permission. 

"I  am  glad  it  is  so.  Some  four  weeks  ago  I  saw,  at  Baltimore,  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  loaded 
with  our  prisoners  from  Belle  Isle,  who,  in  the  very  refinement  of  barbarism,  had  been  reduced 
by  starvation  to  miere  skeletons,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  incapacitate  them  for  further  iac>rvioe 
in  the  Union  armies.  Over  one-third  of  these  men  were  too  far  gone  to  be  resuscitated,  and  dieil 
within  forty-eight  hours  after  arrival.  While  I  would  not  retaliate  on  Kebel  prii^onei-s  by  prac- 
ticing like  means,  I  confess.  General,  I  have  very  little  sympathy  with,  or  desire  to  parole  or 
release  from  confinement,  men  who  have  been  upholding  a  rebellion  that  has  deluged  the  land 
with  sorrow  and  blood — and  whose  leaders  have  resorted  to  cruelty  and  barbarism  in  the  ti-eat- 
ment  of  prisoners  more  infernal  than  any  ever  practiced  by  savages.  The  higher  the  rank  and 
social  position  of  men,  the  less  are  they  entitled  to  sympathy.  They  sinned  against  light  and 
knowledge.  Therefore  I  am  glad  their  fate  is  not  in  my  keeping,  lest,  under  such  provociition,  I 
should  not  be  over  merciful. 

"  I  return  letter  as  requested, 

"Very  respectfully,  JOHN  BROUGH." 

Some  lawyers,  understood  then  to  bo  sympathizers  with  the  rebellion,  wrote 
him  a  letter  urging 'with  pertinacity,  but  without  much  courtesy,  his  duty  to 
help  to  get  some  claims  of  clients  allowed  at  Washington.     He  replied: 

"  Executive  Department,  Columbus,  May  26, 1864. 
"C.  &  C,  AUomeySf  Athens^  Ohio: 

"Gentlemen  :  I  have  been  honored  with  two  epistles  from  your  firm.  The  inclosures  in 
your  first  communication  I  forwarded  to  the  War  Department.  Your  second  note  I  shall  send 
after  them,  giving  yoo  an  introduction  to  the  Secretary. 

"  I  duly  appreciate  the  lecture  you  so  emphatically  read  to  me  as  to  my  duty  to  my  constit- 
uents, but  I  fail  to  see  any  obligation  to  become  the  agent  of  'attorneys^  to  press  their  claims 
upon  the  departments,  especially  when  those  ^attorneys'  are  blessed  with  a  manner  of  communi- 
cation so  much  more  emphatic  and  persuasive  than  my  own.  Your  clients  undoubtedly  com- 
mitted their  interests  to  your  hands  in  consideration  of  your  business  energy,  and  your  influence 
with  the  departments  at  Washington  ;  and  it  would  be  improper  for  me  to  rob  you  of  the  honors 
of  success,  by  any  interference  on  my  part.  On  tlie  other  hand,  while  I  am  ever  ready  to  rcnpond 
to  the  appeals  of  my  constituents,  I  do  not  recognize  the  right  of  'attorneys'  to  command  my 
services  for  their  own  benefit,  especially  when  in  so  doing  they  berate  and  denounce  the  Govern- 
ment which  it  is  alike  my  pleasure  and  my  duty  to  support. 

"Very  respectfully,  JOHN  BROUGH." 

In  marked  contrast  was  the  cordial  letter — to  select  one  out  of  many — 
which  he  wrote  in  November  to  Samuel  Pike,  of  Washington  C.  IL,  sympa- 
thizing with  his  fatherly  solicitude  for  the  special  exchange  of  his  son,  but  add- 
ing that,  heartily  as  he  wished  he  could  help  him,  he  felt  bound  to  oppose  all 
special  exchanges,  for  the  reason  that  they  tended  to  render  more  hopeless  iho 
case  of  those  still  kept  in  Southern  prisons,  and  to  postpone  still  further  the  day 
of  their  deliverance. 

While  the  struggle  lasted,  Governor  Brough  was  second  to  no  Statesman 
of  the  Nation  in  the  clearness  of  vision  with  which  he  perceived  the  ]>opular 
demand,  or  in  the  zeal  with  which,  amid  all  discouragements,  ho  enforced  the 
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neceBsity  for  the  steady  prosecution  of  the  war  to  the  ends  of  human  freedom 
and  National  supremacy.  In  the  height  of  the  personal  vexations  we  have 
shown  as  surrounding  him,  he  closed  his  message  to  the  Legislature  with  the^e 
brave  words : 

"Instead  of  voting  this  war  'a  failure,'  and  commanding  a  'cesAation  of  hostilities/  the  peo- 
ple have  declared  it  a  success  thus  far  in  its  progress,  and  required  its  continuance  until  the 
rebellion  is  suppressed,  and  their  Government  restored  to  its  original  power  and  usefulness. 
They  have  counted  its  cost  and  measured  its  sacrifices ;  they  have  voted  to  themselves  heavy  tax- 
ation, and  if  necessity  requires  it,  more  calls  upon  them  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  their  armies ;  they 
have  left  their  authorities  no  discretion ;  have  forbidden  them  to  take  any  backward  step,  but  to 
press  onward  with  energy  and  vigor,  calling  for  and  using  all  the  resources  of  the  Nation  until 
the  Bebel  power  is  broken,  and  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  cotintry  is  restored.  They  have  gone 
further,  and  declared  with  clear  and  unmistakable  emphasis  that  with  the  conquest  of  thi^  rebell- 
ion must  perish  its  most  potent  element,  as  well  as  one  of  its  exciting  causes ;  and  that  when 
peace  sheds  its  blessings  again  upon  our  people  this  shall  be,  what  God  and  our  fathers  designed 

it — ^A  ULSD  OF  HUMAN  FRE£D0M. 

"  From  the  commencement  of  this  great  contest  the  State  of  Ohio  has  occupied  no  doubtful 
or  hesitating  position.  Our  people  have  assumed  their  burdens  with  alacrity,  and  borne  them 
with  cheerfulness.  They  have  responded  with  promptitude  to  every  call  that  has  been  made  upon 
them ;  and  without  passing  the  bounds  of  becoming  modesty,  they  may  point  with  emotions  of 
pride  to  the  record  which  her  sons  have  made  for  the  State  in  the  council  and  in  the  field.  Ohio 
officers  have  commanded  with  distinction  and  honor  in  nearly  every  department  of  the  service ; 
and  Ohio  soldiers  have  buttled  with  exalted  courage  and  patriotism  upon  nearly  every  field  of  the 
war,  and  marched  over  portions  of  every  State  that  the  treasonable  leaders  took  into  rebellion. 
At  all  times  and  at  all  places  they  have  nobly  done  their  duty ;  achieving  for  themselves  and 
reflecting  upon  their  State  the  highest  honor.  True,  there  have  been  grievous  sacrifices  ;  there 
haa  been  mourning  at  many  hearth-stones ;  and  we  have  often  been  culled  upon  to  pause  in  our 
exultation  over  the  noble  conduct  of  our  living  heroes,  to  lament  our  heroes  dead;  but  even  the 
eye  bedimmed  with  tears  has  caught  a  glance  of  the  future,  and  the  stricken  heart  has  found  con- 
solation in  the  assurance  that  all  these  sacrifices  will  be  hallowed  in  the  triumph  of  freedom,  and 
the  coming  greatness  and  glory  of  our  country.  The  commandment  of  the  people  is  to  you  und 
to  me,  in  our  allotted  spheres,  to  move  onward  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  end  ;  and  to 
contribute  all  of  ability  and  usefulness  we  possess  to  the  consummation  of  that  grand  triumph  in 
which  not  only  we  ourselves  but  the  friends  of  free  government  throughout  the  world  will  rejoice." 

When  at  last  the  tidings  from  Appomattox  C.  H.  flashed  across  the  Land, 
and  the  rapidly  following  reduction  of  the  army  that  was  no  longer  needed 
began.  Secretary  Stanton  found  nowhere  more  efficient  aid  in  hurrying  the  sol- 
diers back  to  their  peaceful  avocations  than  in  the  Executive  of  Ohio,  on  whom 
he  had  so  often  relied.  The  tables  elsewhere  given*  may  show  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  work  was  done,  but  they  can  not  exhibit  the  fervid  energy  with 
which  the  Governor  pressed  it  at  every  point;  the  persistency  with  which  he 
assailed  the  paymasters  and  mustering  officers,  forcing  them  to  work  harder 
than  they  were  accustomed,  and  greatly  arousing  their  indignation  thercb}^ ; 
the  vehemence  with  which  he  strove  to  prevent  the  addition  of  unneccssaiy 
expenses  for  a  single  day  to  the  enormous  debt  under  which  the  Nation  was 
staggering.  At  the  same  time  he  hastened  temporary  provision  for  a  homo  for 
disabled  soldiers.f  These  were  services  that  gained  him  no  credit  then  ;  wo 
owe  them  at  least  the  reward  of  grateful  remembrance  now. 

•Vol.  II,  p.  7. 

t  Charles  Anderson  became  €k>vemor  of  Ohio  before  these  arrangements  for  the  Soldiers' 
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The  simple  words  with  which  the  Governor  had  concluded  his  address  to 
the  people  of  the  State,  declining  the  canvass  for  renomination,  were  soon  to 
receive  a  sad  significance.  "  I  douht  very  much,"  ho  then  wrote,  "  whether  my 
health — much  impaired  by  close  confinement  to  oflScial  duties — would  sustain 
me  through  a  vigorous  campaign,  while  increasing  years  and  the  arduous  labor 
of  a  long  life  in  public  positions,  strongly  invite  me  to  retirement  and  repose 
during  the  few  yeara  that  may  yet  remain  to  me." 

But  the  Government  had  other  purposes.  Secretary  Stanton  wished  to 
retire  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  it  was  arranged  that  tho  man  whom  of  all 
others  he  and  Mr.  Lincoln  held  fittest  for  the  place  should  succeed  him.  Gov- 
ernor Brough  w^as  expected  to  assume  charge  of  the  War  Department  at  least  at 
the  close  of  his  term  as  Governor,  if  not  at  an  earlier  date. 

Neither  his  own  longings  for  a  few  years*  retirement  and  repose,  nor  Mr. 
Lincoln's  wish  that  his  services  should  be  transferred  to  the  National  arena, 
were  to  be  gratified. 

In  the  midst  of  his  labors  his  health  began  to  give  way.  The  store  of 
strength  on  which  he  had  been  drawing  so  profusely,  was  even  lower  than  he 
thought  when,  with  some  natural  forebodings,  he  doubted  whether  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  carry  him  through  the  labors  of  an  active  canvass  of  the  State. 
Through  the  closing  work,  connected  with  the  disbandment  of  the  arm}-,  he 
labored  more  unremittingly  than  ever,  often  spending  the  whole  night  at  his 
desk,  in  his  efforts  to  hasten  the  reduction  of  expenses.  No  human  system 
could  endure  this  strain. 

Early  in  June,  while  his  health  was  broken  down  by  harassing  labor,  and 
before  he  seemed  to  have  recovered  from  the  shock  and  anxiety  consequent  upon 
the  assassination  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  he  stepped  upon  a  stone  in  such  a  way  as  to 
bruise  tho  foot  and  give  a  severe  sprain  to  the  ankle.  His  great  weight  and  tho 
soreness  of  this  foot  compelled  him  for  daj's  to  lean  heavily  upon  his  cane,  and 
in  the  diseased  and  impoverished  condition  of  his  blood,  inflammation  in  the 
hand  was  thus  brought  on.  In  both  foot  and  hand  gangrene  set  in,  and  for  two 
months  his  sufferings  were  continuous  and  acute.  The  liveliest  alarm  was  man- 
ifested by  tho  Government  at  his  condition.  The  Secretary  of  War  sent  out  the 
army  Surgeon  most  conversant  with  such  cases,  to  remain  in  constant  attend- 
ance upon  him,  in  conjunction  with  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  State.  Daily 
dispatches  as  to  his  condition  were  required  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Government. 
Every  care  which  family  affection  or  professional  skill  could  suggest  was  given, 
but  it  all  proved  vain.  He  was  literally  worn  out  in  the  public  service,  and  his 
system  had  no  powers  of  recuperation.  After  incredible  sufferings  he  at  length 
passed  into  a  state  of  insensibility,  from  which  he  was  never  in  this  life  aroused. 
He  died  at  his  residence  in  Cleveland,  on  the  aflernoon  of  the  29th  of  August,  about 
half  a  year  before  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  and  some  weeks  before 
the  election  of  his  successor. 

Home  were  finished.  He  placed  ii  under  the  charge  of  fire  trastees,  Surgeon-General  R.  N.  Barr ; 
Hon.  Lewis  B.  Gunckle,  of  Dayton ;  Hon.  Jas.  C.  Hall,  of  Toledo ;  Stillman  Witt,  Esq.,  of 
Cleveland ;  and  Hon.  Chas.  F.  Wilstach,  of  Cincinnati.  It  was  first  located  at  the  old  Tripler 
Hoq^tal,  near  Colombaa. 
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Of  the  administration  thns  brought  to  aii  untimely  close  it  may  bo  said  that 
it  was  at  once  the  most  vigorous  and  the  most  unpopular,  as  well  as  perhaps  the 
most  able  with  which  Ohio  was  honored  throughout  the  war.  It  grappled  with 
no  such  sudden  rush  of  momentous  and  new  questions  as  did  Dennison's ;  it 
passed  through  no  such  gloomy  periods  of  depression  as  did  Tod*s.  With  fewer 
necessities  therefor,  it  created  more  dissatisfaction  than  did  either.  Governor 
Brough  was  impetuous,  strong-willed,  indifferent  to  personal  considerations, 
often  regardless  of  men's  feelings,  always' disposed  to  try  them  by  a  standard 
of  integrity  to  which  the  world  is  not  accustomed.  His  administration  was 
constantly  embroiled — now  with  the  Sanitary  Commission — ^then  with  the  offi- 
cers in  the  field — again  with  the  surgeons.  But  every  struggle  was  begun  and 
ended  in  the  interest  of  the  private  soldiers  as  against  the  tyranny  or  neglect 
of  their  superiors ;  in  the  interest  of  subordinate  officers  as  against  those  who 
soaght  to  keep  them  down ;  in  the  interest  of  the  men  who  fought  as  against 
those  who  shirked ;  in  the  interest  of  the  maimed  as  against  the  sound ;  in  the 
interest  of  their  families  as  against  all  other  expenditures.  Never  was  a  Knight 
of  the  old  Chivalry  more  unselfishly  loyal  to  the  defense  of  the  defenseless. 

Wo  write  no  apology  for  his  erroi*s,  attempt  no  concealment  of  his  vices. 
We  have  no  sympathy  with  the  false  charity  that  would  belie  history  in  order 
to  hide  them.  They  were  such  that,  proud  as  is  the  heritage  of  fame  he  has 
left  us,  no  parent  in  the  State  can  point  to  John  Brough  as  an  example  for 
hia  boy.  But  they  rarely  injured  the  public  service ;  and  they  scarcely  mar 
the  pictare  he  has  left  us  of  statesmanlike  ability  and  of  patriotic  devotion  ;  of 
an  integrity  like  that  of  Cato,  and  an  industry  without  a  parallel. 
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CHAPTER  XX 


MILITARY  LEGISLATION  OF  THE  STATE. 


WITH  the  death  of  Governor  Brough  properly  ends  our  account  of  the 
War  AdminiBtrations  of  Ohio.     What  followed  was  merely  the  resump- 
tion, with   a  rapidity  that   approached   the   marvellous,  of  their  civil 
duties  by  the  returning  soldiers. 

After  the  initial  war  legislation  of  the  Legislature  at  the  session  of  1860-61, 
we  have  taken  little  pains  thus  far  to  trace  the  additional  acts  by  which  the  spirit 
of  the  people  was  mirrored  in  their  laws.  We  may  here,  therefore,  fitly  prenent 
a  summary  of  the  legislation  on  military  matters  at  succeeding  sessions  through- 
out the  war : 

LEGISLATION  OF  1862. 

Dr.  Soott,  member  from  Warren  County,  introduced  into  the  Honse  in  January,  1862,  a  bill 
for  the  relief  of  soldierfl  families.  The  bill  provided  for  a  levy  of  three-fourths  of  one  mill  on 
the  dollar  valuation  on  the  grand  list  of  the  taxable  proi)erty  of  the  State.  The  revenue  so 
raised  was  to  be  disbursed,  without  compensation  by  the  commissioners  of  the  several  counties  of 
the  State,  to  the  families  of  all  volunteers  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  from  this 
State.  [A  similar  bill  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Ready  in  1863,  and  passed,  providing  for  a  levy 
of  one  mill  on  the  dollar — to  be  disbursed  in  the  same  manner.] 

Several  bills  of  a  local  nature  were  passed  at  the  session  of  1862,  authorizing  the  county  com- 
missioners of  several  of  the  counties  to  transfer  moneys  from  certain  county  funds  to  the  relief 
fund  for  soldiers  families. 

Mr.  Sayler,  member  from  Hamilton  County,  introduced  in  the  House  in  January,  1862,  a 
bill  to  enable  the  volunteers  of  Ohio,  when  in  the  military  service  of  the  State  or  of  the  United 
States,  to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  designating  the  manner  in  which,  where,  and  by 
whom,  such  elections  should  be  conducted.  The  bill  was  referred  to  a  select  committee,  who  re- 
ported it  back  without  recommendation.  v 

A  bill  ui>on  the  same  subject  was  introduced  into  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Gunckle,  Senator  from 
the  Montgomery  District,  which  was  passed  by  the  Senate,  and  transmitted  to  the  House  for  its 
action,  where,  after  its  second  reading,  it  was  referred  to  a  select  committee,  who  reported  it  back 
without  recommendation,  when  the  House  ordered  it  to  be  laid  on  the  table.  No  further  action 
was  had  upon  this  bill  at  that  session. 

At  the  second  session  in  1863,  Mr.  Odlin,  member  from  Montgomery  County,  reported  from 
a  select  committee  of  the  House  an  amended  bill,  which  provided  that  whenever  any  of  the 
qualified  voters  of  this  State  shall  be  in  the  actual  military  service  of  this  State  or  of  the  United 
States,  they  may,  upon  the  usual  days  for  holding  county,  state,  congressional,  and  presidential 
•lections,  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage  at  any  place  where  there  shall  be  twenty  such  voters,  at 
aa  if  present  at  their  usual  places  of  olection.    The  remaining  sections  of  the  bill  provide 
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the  manner  in  which  and  hj  whom  Buch  elections  shall  he  conducted ;  requiring  the  return  of  the 
poll-hooks  used  and  ballots  voted  at  such  election  to  the  proper  county  and  State  officers. 
This  bill  (House  Amendments  to  S.  B.,  No.  143)  was  passed  by  the  House,  and  the  amendments 
were  agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Stiver,  member  from  Preble  County,  introduced  into  the  House  a  bill  to  prohibit  per- 
sons in  this  State  from  trafficking  with  persons  engaged  in  armed  hostility  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  The  penalty  for  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  was  imprisonment  in 
the  penitentiary.    The  bill  passed  both  branches  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Mr.  Flagg,  member  from  Hamilton  County,  introduced  into  the  House  in  April,  1862,  a  bill 
authorizing  the  Crovernor  to  contribute  out  of  his  contingent  fund  to  the  Cincinnati  branch  of  the 
United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  such  sums  of  money  as  in  his  discretion  he  might  deem 
proper,  to  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  wounded  and  sick  soldiers  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  The 
bill  passed  both  branches  of  the  General  Assembly. 

A  bill  reported  from  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  was  passed  by  both  branches  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  January,  1862,.  exempting  from  execution  the  property  of  all  persons  mus- 
tered into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  so  long  as  they  continued  in  such  service,  and  two 
months  after  muster  out.    This  law  was  amendatory  of  the  act  of  May,  1861. 

Mr.  McVeigh,  Senator  from  the  Fairfield  District,  introduced  into  the  Senate  a  bill  supple- 
mentary to  the  act  of  April,  1861,  to  provide  for  the  defense  of  the  State,  and  for  the  support  of 
the  Federal  Government  ai^inst  rebellion,  and  making  appropriations  for  the  payment  of  claims 
for  the  purchase  of  arms  and  equipments  for  the  militia ^f  the  State;  also  troops  of  the  United 
States  where  such  purchases  were  made  under  the  authority  of  the  Governor,  and  creating  a 
board  of  commissioners  for  the  examination  and  adjustment  of  claims  against  the  State  arising 
oat  of  military  transactions.  The  Auditor  of  State,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Attorney-General, 
constituted  the  board.    The  bill  was  passed  by  both  branches  of  the  General  Assembly,  1862. 

Mr.  Hitchcock,  from  a  select  committe  of  the  Senate,  reported  a  bill  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  Grovernor  of  pay  agents,  whose  duty  it  was  to  visit  the  volunteers  from  Ohio  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  obtain  from  them  allotments  of  pay  and  remittances  of 
money  for  the  benefit  of  their  families  or  friends.  All  moneys  received  by  such  agentK  was  to 
be  paid  into  the  State  Treasury.'  The  bill  was  passed  by  both  branches  of  the  General  Assembly, 
in  1862,  and  was  found,  for  a  year  or  two,  to  give  tolefable  satisfaction  by  its  workings. 

Mr.  Eggleston,  Senator  from  Hamilton  County,  introduced  into  the  Senate  a  bill  appropri- 
ating three  thousand  dollars  to  aid  the  Cincinnati  branch  of  the  United  Sanitary  Commisi^ion,  in 
promptly  and  efficiently  giving  relief  to  such  wounded  and  sick  Ohio  soldierd  in  the  Rcrvice  of 
the  United  States  as  might  be  brought  to  that  point  for  care.  The  bill  passed  both  branches  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  1862. 

A  joint  resolution  was  passed  in  January,  1862,  tendering  thanks  to  General  Thomas  and 
Coloneh)  Garfield  and  McCook,  and  men  of  their  commands,  for  the  victory  achieved  by  them  in 
Kentucky  over  the  enemies  of  the  Union. 

A  joint  resolution  was  passed  in  February,  1862,  tendering  thanks  to  General  Grant  and 
Flag-Officer  Foote,  and  men  of  their  commands,  for  the  courage,  gallantry,  and  enterprise  ex 
hibited  in  the  bombardment  and  capture  of  Fort  Henry ;  also  for  capture  of  Fort  Donelson. 

A  joint  resolution  was  pa.ssed  in  February,  1862,  tendering  thanks  to  General  Burnside  and 
Commander  Goldsborough,  and  men  of  their  commands,  for  the  victories  achieved  in  North 
Carolina. 

A  joint  resolution  was  passed  in  March,  1862,  tendering  thanks  to  Brigadier-Gencnil  Cur- 
tis, Brigadier-General  Sigel,  and  Colonels  Asboth,  Davi^,  and  Carr,  and  men  of  their  couimands, 
for  the  victory  achieved  over  the  Rebel  forces  under  Van  Dorn,  Price,  and  McCiiUoch,  at  Pea 
Bidge,  in  the  Ozark  Mountains  of  Arkansas. 

A  joint  resolution  was  passed  in  March,  1862,  declaring  that  the  Government  could  make 
DO  peace  save  on  the  basis  of  an  unconditional  submission  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution 
tod  the  laws;  that  the  future  peace  and  permanency  of  the  Government,  as  well  as  the  best 
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intereflto  of  humanity,  demanded  the  speedj  trial  and  sammarj  execution  of  all  the  leading 
conspiratora ;  and  that,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Ohio,  the  Legislature  protested  against  anj 
peace,  save  upon  this  basis. 

A  joint  resolution  was  passed  in  April,  1862,  tendering  thanks  to  Brigadier-General 
Shields  and  officers  and  men  of  his  command  for  their  gallant  conduct  in  the  victorj  achieved 
at  Winchester,  Virginia. 

LEGISLATION  OF  1863. 

Mr.  Krum,  from  a  select  committee  of  the  House,  reported  a  bill  to  provide  for  bounty  paid 
to  Ohio  volunteers  who  enlisted  and  were  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
calls  of  the  President  issued  on  the  second  day  of  July  and  on  the  fourth  day  of  August,  A.  D. 
1862,  and  creating  the  County  Commissioners  of  the  several  counties  of  this  State  a  County  Board, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  ascertain  and  make  record  of  the  amount  of  such  bounty  paid,  or  agreed 
to  be  paid,  to  volunteers  in  their  respective  counties,  and  the  manner  in  which  such  bounty  was 
paid,  or  agreed  to  be  paid ;  and  authorizing  the  county  commissioners  to  assess  a  tax  upon  the 
taxable  property  entered  upon  the  grand  tax  duplicate  of  their  respective  counties  for  the  pay- 
ment of  such  claims.    The  bill  passed  both  branches  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Mr.  McVeigh,  Senator  from  the  Fairfield  District,  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  more  effect- 
oally  for  the  defense  of  the  State  against  invasion.  This  bill  authorized  the  Gk>vemor,  in  case 
of  invasion  of  the  State,  or  danger  thereof,  to  call  into  active  service  the  militia  of  the  State,  or 
such  numbers  as,  in  his  opinion,  might  be  necessary  to  defend  the  State  and  repel  such  invasion, 
and  making  an  appropriation  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  payment  of  the  necessary 
expenses  that  may  be  incurred  by  the  Governor  in  calling  out  the  militia  of  the  State  for  any  of 
the  objects  provided  for  in  this  act,  and  empowering  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund  to 
borrow  such  sum  on  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  State,  and  to  issue  certificates  to  the  parties  loan- 
ing the  State  the  said  sum,  bearing  six  per  cent,  interest,  payable  semi-annually,  exempt  from 
taxation  under  the  authority  of  this  State.    This  passed  both  branches  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Mr.  Sinnet,  Senator  from  the  Licking  District,  introduced  a  bill  empowering  the  €k>vemor 
to  appoint  such  number  of  military  claim  agents  as  the  good  of  the  service  might  require, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  investigate,  give  advice,  and  take  such  other  action  as  would  enable  dis- 
charged Ohio  soldiers  speedily  to  obtain,  free  of  charge,  the  money  due  them  from  the  General 
Government  for  military  service.    This  passed  both  branches  of  the  General  Assembly. 

A  joint  resolution  was  passed  in  January,  1863,  tendering  thanks  to  Migor-General  Rose- 
crans,  staff,  officers,  and  men  under  their  command,  for  the  achievement  of  the  victory  at  Mur- 
freesboro',  Tennessee. 

A  joint  resolution  was  passed  in  January,  tendering  thanks  to  Major-General  Beigamin  F. 
Butler  for  his  distinguished  services  to  the  country  during  the  rebellion. 

A  joint  resolution,  passed  in  February,  1863,  tendering  thanks  to  the  Eighty-Third,  Ninety- 
Sixth,  and  Seventy-Sixth  Ohio  Begiments,  and  the  Seventeenth  Ohio  Battery,  for  gallantry  and 
good  conduct  at  the  capture  of  Arkansas  Post. 

A  joint  resolution,  passed  in  March,  1863,  tendering  thanks  to  patriotic  citizen-soldiers 
of  the  State — the  "  Squirrel  Hunters  " — for  their  gallant  conduct  in  repairing  to  points  of  danger 
on  the  border  to  defend  the  State  from  the  threatened  invasion  of  the  Rebel  hordes  under  the 
command  of  Kirby  Smith. 

A  joint  resolution,  passed  in  March,  tendering  thanks  to  Major-General  Lew.  Wallace,  for 
the  promptness,  energy,  and  skill  exhibited  by  him  in  organizing,  planning  the  defense,  and  exe- 
cuting the  movements  of  soldiers  and  citizens  under  his  command  at  Cincinnati,  at  the  time  of 
the  threatened  invasion  of  Ohio  by  the  forces  under  Kirby  Smith. 

A  joint  resolution,  passed  in  March,  authorizing  the  Governor  to  procure  lithographed  dis- 
charges for  the  "  Squirrel  Hunters." 

A  joint  resolution,  passed  in  March,  tendering  thanks  to  Captain  Abner  Bead,  commander 
of  United  States  gunboat  "  New  London,"  for  his  patriotism,  gallantry,  and  distinguished  serv- 
ices against  the  enemies  of  his  country. 
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[Captun  Bead  captared  fourteen,  and  aided  in  the  capture  of  nine  more  veflsels  of  the  enemy, 
and  also  captured  two  Rebel  forta,  Wood  and  Pike.] 

The  trustees  of  Green  Lawn  Cemetery,  which  is  located  near  Columbus,  Ohio,  having  pre- 
sented a  lot  in  their  cemetery  grounds  for  the  burial  of  Union  soldiers  who  died  in  the  camps  in 
the  vicinity  of  Columbus,  the  General  Amembly,  by  joint  resolution,  authorized  the  Governor  to 
contribute  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  out  of  his  military  contingent  fund  for  the 
removal  of  the  dead  bodies  of  those  brave  men,  and  their  proper  interment  in  the  grounds  thus 
given  for  this  purpose. 

LEGISLATION  OF  1864. 

Mr.  Odlin,  member  from  Montgomery  County,  introduced  into  the  House,  in  March,  1864,  a 
ImU  to  enable  the  qualified  voters  of  any  city  in  this  State,  who  may  be  in  the  military  service  of 
this  State  or  of  the  United  States,  to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage  when  absent  in^ch  service 
of  the  United  States  or  of  thb  State,  on  the  days  provided  by  law  for  electing  the  municipal 
officers  thereof,  the  same  as  if  present  at  their  respective  places  of  voting  in  said  cities.  The 
elections  under  this  act  were  to  be  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  in  the  act  of  April, 
1863.    The  bill  passed  both  branches  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Mr.  Odlin,  from  the  House  Committee  on  Finance,  reported  a  bill  to  provide  more  efiectually 
for  the  defense  of  the  State  against  invasion.  This  bill  authorizes  the  procurement  of  arms,  field 
batteries,  equipments,  camp  equipage,  subsistence,  munitions  of  war,  and  all  other  means  and 
appliances  an  may  be  necessary  to  provide  the  State  against  invasion,  riot,  insurrection,  or  danger 
thereof,  and  making  an  appropriation  of  one  million  dollars  to  pay  the  expenses  incurrred  by 
the  Governor  under  authority  of  this  act.  The  bill  passed  both  branches  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly.   Under  it  four  batteries  were  equipped. 

Mr.  Gunckle,  Senator  from  the  Montgomery  District,  introduced  into  the  Senate,  in  Febru- 
ary, 1864,  a  bill  to  provide  relief  for  the  families  of  soldiers  and  marines.  The  act  authorizes  a 
levy  of  two  mills  on  the  dollar  valuation  of  the  grand  list  of  taxable  property  of  the  State,  and 
in  counties  where  the  State  levy  shall  be  insufficient,  grants  the  board  of  county  commissioners 
power  to  levy  and  assess  an  additional  amount,  not  exceeding  one  mill  on  the  dollar  valuation  on 
the  g^nd  list  of  taxable  property  of  such  county ;  also  city  councils  the  power  to  levy  and  assess 
an  additional  amount,  not  exceeding  one-half  mill  on  the  dollar  valuation  of  the  grand  list  of 
taxable  property  of  such  city,  for  the  purpose  of  ufibrding  the  relief  contemplated  by  this  act. 

The  benefits  of  this  act  extend  to  the  families  of  colored  soldiers  and  marines  actually  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  or  who  have  died  or  been  disabled  therein. 

In  cases  of  refusal  or  neglect  of  township  and  county  officers  to  discharge  the  duties  required 
by  this  act,  the  Governor  was  empowered  to  appoint  suitable  persons,  citizens  of  such  counties,  to 
perform  said  duties. 

Mr.  Stevenson,  Senator  from  the  Ross  District,  introduced  a  bill  to  authorize  county  commis- 
sioners, trustees  of  townships,  and  city  councils  to  levy  a  tax  for  the  payment  of  bounties  to  vol- 
unteers, and  to  refund  subscriptions  made  for  that  purpose.  The  act  authorizes  the  commiRsioners 
of  the  several  counties,  the  city  council  of  the  several  cutie><,  and  the  trustees  of  each  township  in 
this  State  (if  they  deem  the  same  expedient),  in  1804,  to  levy  a  tax  upon  the  taxable  property 
within  their  respective  jurisdictions  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  fund  to  pay  bounties  to  volun- 
teers, and  fixing  the  amount  of  bounty  to  be  paid  each  volunteer  at  one  hundred  dollars. 

In  order  to  anticipate  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  authorized  by  this  law,  the  county  commis- 
sioners, township  trustees,  and  city  councils  were  allowed  to  borrow  moneys  or  transfer  money 
from  certain  other  funds  in  the  county,  township,  or  city  treasuries. 

This  act  also  authorizes  the  payment  of  bounty  to  each  veteran  volunteer  not  having  previ- 
ously received  a  local  bounty.    Said  bounty  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  dollars. 

This  act  also  authorizes,  upon  proper  evidence  shown  to  the  county  commissioners,  township 
trosteeSy  or  president  of  the  proper  city  council,  the  payment  of  all  moneys  advanced  by  indi- 
▼idonis  for  the  purposes  named  in  this  act. 

Mr.  Sannety  a  Senator  from  the  Licking  District,  introduced  into  the  Senate,  in  February, 
IM3|  n  bill  to  oiganize  and  discipline  the  militia  of  the  State.  This  bill  was  passed  by  both 
bnnehci  of  the  General  Assembly.    See  ante.  Chap.  '*  Organization  of  the  National  Guard.'' 

VOJL  L— 16. 
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Colonel  John  M.  Gonnell,  Senator  from  the  Fair6eld  District,  introdaoed,  in  March,  1864.  a 
bill  for  the  same  purpoAC,  and  repealing  the  act  of  1863.  It  differed  therefrom  mainly  in  being 
better  arranged  and  more  clearly  expressed,  in  changing  the  name  "  Volunteer  Ohio  State  Mili- 
tia "  to  "  National  Guard,"  in  giving  a  more  satisfactory  system  of  exemptions,  in  abandoning 
tlie  effort  to  keep  up  an  official  organization  of  the  common  militia  until  it  shall  be  called  out, 
and  in  perfecting  the  organization  and  arrangements  for  drilling  the  National  Guard.  The 
Adjutant-  General,  in  hia  report  for  1864,  stated  that  the  original  draf^  for  this  bill  was  prepared 
by  Hon.  Len.  A.  Harris,  then  Mayor  of  Cincinnati. 

On  the  pas5fage  of  the  bill  four  Senators  voted  in  the  negative :  Messrs.  Converse,  ^Lang, 
O^Connor,  and  Willett,  all  Democrats. 

Mr.  Lang  moved  to  amend  the  title  as  follows : 

**  A  bill  establishing  an  expensive  and  oppresnive  standing  army  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and 
to  tramp  out  of  existence  the  few  last  vestiges  of  civil  liberty  still  remaining  with  the  people." 

The  same  Senators  who  voted  negatively  on  the  passage  of  the  bill,  voted  affirmatively  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Lang  to  amend  the  title. 

An  act  was  passed  in  March,  1864,  authorizing  and  requiring  the  Governor  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission of  three  perHonn,  whose  duty  it  was  to  examine  claims  growing  out  of  the  Morgan  raid. 
The  commissioners  were  required  to  appoint  times  and  places  for  the  examination  of  claims 
within  the  counties  through  which  said  raid  passed,  and  to  give  notice  by  publication  in  a  news- 
paper. The  commisrtioners  had  |>ower  to  call  and  examine  witnesnes.  All  claims  examined  by 
the  commissioners  to  be  reported  to  the  Gt}vernor,  separated  into  the  following  classes: 

1.  Claims  for  property  taken,  destroyed,  or  injured  by  the  Rebels. 

2.  Claims  for  property  taken,  destroyed,  or  injured  by  the  Union  forces  under  conimand  of 
United  States  officers. 

3.  Claims  for  property  taken,  destroyed,  or  injured  by  Union  forces  not  under  the  conunand 
of  United  States  officers,  with  a  statement  showing  specifically  in  each  case  under  what  circum- 
stances, and  by  what  authority  such  property  was  so  taken,  it\jured,  or  destroyed.^ 

An  act  was  passed  in  February,  1864,  to  prevent  enlistments  of  residents  of  this  State,  by 
unauthorized  persons,  in  or  for  military  organizations  of  other  States,  and  to  punish  any  citizen 
of  the  State  who,  hf  offers  of  bounties  or  otherwise,  should  attempt  to  induce  such  enlistmenta. 

An  act  was  passed  in  March,  1864,  to  establisli  in  the  office  of  the  Adjutant-General  a  bureau 
of  military  statistica,  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  the  names  and  memoricH  of  the  gallant  and 
patriotic  men  of  this  State  who  volunteered  as  privates  in  the  service  of  tlie  United  Stntes,  which 
was  to  be  done  by  preserving  lists  of  their  names,  and  sketches  of  the  organizations  to  which  they 
belonged.! 

An  act  was  passed  in  March,  1864,  for  the  relief  of  debtors  in  the  military  service  of  the 
United  States,  providing  that  any  party  in  a  suit  against  whom  judgment  had  been  entered  witli- 
out  defense  made,  while  the  said  party  was  in  the  service,  should  have  the  privilege  of  reopening 
judgment  or  order  in  his  case  at  any  time  within  one  year  after  his  discharge,  for  presentation 
of  his  defense. 

LEGISLATION  OF  1865. 

An  act  was  passed  in  February,  1865,  creating  a  bureau  of  soldiers'  claims,  and  providing  for 
the  appointment  by  the  Governor  of  a  commissioner,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  furnish  and  give 
all  necessary  instructions,  information,  and  advice,  free  of  charge,  to  the  soldiers  and  marines  of 
Ohio,  or  their  heirs  or  legal  representatives,  respecting  any  claims  which  may  be  due  them  from 
this  State  or  the  United  States,  t 


*The  results  of  the  investigation  under  this  la.w  have  been  given,  anlef  Chap.  '^The  Morgan 
Baid.'' 

t  Repeated  efforts  were  subsequently  made  to  secure  on  appropriation  for  publishing  thin 
natter,  but  it  would  have  made  a  cart-load  of  volumes,  and  the  Legislature  always  refused. 

{An  attempt  to  make  this  bureau  amount  to  something  led  to  serious  complications  with  the 
XiUtary  Agent  at  Washington. 
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A  raf^lemantary  ict  to  the  act  of  March,  1864,  enabling  qualified  voters  of  dtiea^  etc^  who 
mmj  be  in  the  military  eenrioe  of  the  State,  or  of  this  United  States,  to  exercise  the  right  of  saf- 
tinge,  was  fisssed  March  81, 1866.  It  gave  the  privilege  of  voting  for  all  township  officers  save 
and  adapted  other  provisions  of  the  existing  law  to  correspond  with  this. 

A  relief  bill  for  the  families  of  soldiers  and  marines  in  the  State  and  United  States  service 
paesed  in  April,  1866,  providing  for  a  State  levy  of  two  mills  on  the  dollar  valuation  of  the 
grand  list  of  taxable  property  of  the  State,  and  shoald  the  fnnd  so  raised  be  insufficient,  author- 
ixitig  the  county  commissioners  to  make  an  additional  levy  of  two  mills,  and  city  councils  an 
additional  levy  of  one  mill. 

An  act  was  passed  in  April,  1865,  for  the  relief  of  discharged  soldiers  and  marines,  being 
merely  a  modification  of  the  State  Agency  system  for  their  benefit. 

An  act  supplementary  to  an  act  entitled  "  an  act  to  provide  a  board  of  commissioners  to 
examine  certain  militaiy  claims,"  and  making  an  appropriation  for  their  payment,  was  passed 
in  April,  1865.  It  gave  system  to  previous  legislative  action  looking  to  the  payment  of  the 
irregular  claims  arising  out  of  the  necessity  for  haste  and  vigor  in  the  early  part  of  Governor 
Dennison's  military  administration. 

A  considerable  number  of  new  amendments  to  the  National  Guard  law  were  passed. 

An  act  to  provide  bounty  for  veteran  volunteers,  who  had  not  previously  received  local 
bounty,  was  passed  in  April,  1865,  authorizing  the  trustees  of  the  several  townships  of  this  State 
to  issue  to  each  re-enlisted  veteran  volunteer  a  bond  for  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  bearing 
six  per  cent,  interest,  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  trustees,  one  year  after  the  date  thereof. 

An  act  was  passed  in  April,  1865,  to  authorise  the  trustees  of  townships,  councils  of  cities, 
aod  commissioners  of  counties  in  this  State,  to  levy  a  tax  to  refund  money  borrowed  or  pledged 
for  local  bounties.    Bounty  under  this  act  limited  to  one  hundred  dollars. 

A  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Senate  in  March,  1865,  to  establish  a  soldiers'  home.  The 
home  90  established  to  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  for  the  care  and  support  of 
such  soldiers  of  the  State  as  have  been  disabled  in  the  war. 

The  bill  provided  for  the  purchase  of  Ohio  White  Sulphur  Springs  Farm  and  buildings,  at 
a  cost  not  to  exceed  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  management  and  control  of  said  home  the  Governor  was  authorized  to  appoint  six 
trustees,  who  shall  hold  their  office  for  one,  two,  and  three  years.  Their  successors  for  three 
years  each. 

The  board  of  tnistees  were  empowered  to  appoint  a  superintendent  and  other  necessary 
officers  for  the  home.  The  home  to  be  governed  by  such  rules  and  regulations  as  shall  be  made 
by  the  board,  and  approved  by  the  Governor. 

The  board  shall  admit  as  many  diBsbled  soldiers  as  the  home  will  comfortably  contain, 
having  due  reference  to  a  just  and  equitable  distribution  of  the  benefits  thereof  to  the  several 
counties  of  the  Slate. 

All  soldiers  admitted  to  the  home  were  required  to  transfer  to  the  board  all  incomes  which 
they  are  entitled  to  receive  from  the  State,  United  States,  or  other  sources,  except  the  amount 
of  two  dollars  per  month. 

The  board  was  authorized  to  receive  and  accept  in  tniRt  for  said  home  any  donations  of 
land,  money,  or  other  property,  and  to  hold  or  dispose  of  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  the  home, 
as  they  deemed  most  advisable. 

The  commissioners  of  the  several  counties  of  the  State  were  authorized  and  required  to 
appropriate  out  of  the  fund  raised  for  the  relief  of  soldiers'  families,  a  sufficient  amount  to  sup- 
port indigent  and  disabled  soldiers  within  their  respective  counties,  until  such  dependent  soldiers 
shall  be  transferreil  to  the  home  established  by  this  act. 

Fifty  thousand  dollars  were  to  be  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
vbions  of  this  act. 

The  bill  did  not  pass.  The  General  Assembly  of  1866  passed  a  law  establishing  a  home, 
which  is  now  in  successful  operation  near  Day  ton. 

At  the  session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1867  a  memorial  from  Major-General  Eaton  and 
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others,  was  presented  to  the  Senate,  asking  an  appropriation  bj  the  State  to  aid  in  erecting  a 
numoment  to  the  memory  of  Migor-Gtoeral  James  B.  McPhenon,  at  Clyde,  Ohio. 

The  memorial  was  referred  to  a  select  committee  of  one — General  Warner,  Senator  from  the 
Licking  District— who,  in  hii  report  upon  the  prayer  of  the  memorialists,  recommended 'the 
adoption  of  the  following  joint  resolution : 

"B€8olvedf  by  the  Oeneral  AiaaMy  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  That  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollan 
is  hereby  directed  to  be  appropriated  out  of  any  funds  in  the  treasury,  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  aid  in  the  erection  of  a  monument  at  Clyde,  Ohio,  to  the  memory  of  Major-Oenerml 
James  B.  McPherson." 

The  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  by  a  strict  party  YOte,  eyery  Democrat  yoting 
against  it. 

The  resolution  was  then  transmitted  to  the  House,  by  which  body  it  was  indefinitely  poat- 
poned. 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 


OHIO  SURGEONS  IN  THE  WAR. 


"VTOTHING  in  the  .general  management  of  Ohio  military  affairs  throngh- 
|\  out  the  war  did  more  to  raise  the  character  of  the  State  than  the  care 
"^  ^  with  which  medical  officers  were  selected,  and  the  unusually  high  class 
of  officers  thus  obtained. 

Among  the  many  excellent  acts  for  which  ex-Governor  Dennison  has  never 
received  proper  credit,  was  his  determination,  in  the  very  climax  of  the  confu- 
sion that  followed  the  first  call  to  arms,  that  no  Ohio  regiment  should  enter  the 
field  without  a  surgeon  whom  the  best  judgment  of  the  profession  in  the  State 
would  pronounce  fitted  for  the  place.  It  was  the  time  of  crudities  in  every 
branch  of  military  organization — when  troops  were  electing  their  officers,  and 
regiments  were  demanding  thirty  wagons  each  for  transportation,  and  recruits 
were  receiving  quarters  at  first-class  hotels  at  Government  expense.  To  have 
perceived,  in  the  midst  of  this  rawness  and  ignorance,  the  necessity  for  rigid 
examinations  of  medical  officers  was  a  piece  of  sagacity  that  was  to  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  every  soldier  sent  out,  and  to  secure  for  the  State  pre-eminence  in  the 
surgical  and  medical  history  of  the  war. 

Within  a  few  days  after  the  organization  of  troops  began.  Governor  Denni- 
son appointed  George  C.  Blackman,  M.  D.,  of  Cincinnati;  J.  W.  Hamilton,  M. 
D.,  of  Columbus;  and  L.  M.  Whiting,  M.  D.,  of  Canton,  a  board  to  examine  all 
applicants  for  appointments  as  surgeons  or  assistant-surgeons  for  Ohio  regi- 
ments. No  one  was  to  be  eligible  who  had  not  been  regularly  educated,  had  not 
been  a  practitioner  in  good  standing  for  ten  years,  and  could  not  pass  a  rigid 
examination  before  this  board;  while  for  even  the  assistant-surgeons,  five  years 
of  previous  practice  were  required. 

The  system  thus  begun  was  kept  up  through  the  succeeding  administra- 
tions. As  the  business  of  the  war  became  more  systematized,  the  State  Surgeon- 
General  assumed  charge  of  such  matters,  and  saw  to  it  that  the  standard 
required  by  the  examining  board  should  be  raised  rather  than  lowered.  During 
the  summer  of  1861,  Drs.  Blackman  and  Whiting  retired,  and  S.  M.  Smith,  M. 
D.,  and  William  M.  Awl,  M.  D.,  of  Columbus,  took  their  places.  These  gentle- 
men discharged  the  delicate  duties  of  the  board  throughout  the  administration 
of  Governor  Dennison.    Governor  Tod,  on  his  entrance  into  office,  appointed  C. 
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C.  Cook,  M.  D.,  of  Youngstown  j  John  "W.  Euescll,  M.  D.,*of  Mount  Vernon ; 
and  John  A.  Murphy,  M.  D.,  of  Cincinnati.  Afterward,  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Cook,  Guatav.  C.  B.  Weber,  M.  D.,  of  Cleveland,  took  his  place  Through  the 
administration  of  Governor  Brough  these  gentlemen  were  retained  ;  but  during 
the  absence  of  Dr.  Weber  in  Europe,  and  the  illness  of  Dr.  Murphy,  Drs.  S.  31. 
Smith  and  Starling  Loving,  of  Columbus,  acted  in  their  places.  Before  these 
gentlemen — all  commanding  the  confidence  of  the  profession  throughout  the 
State— every  surgeon  or  assistant-surgeon  for  an  Ohio  regiment  was  compelled 
to  pass.  The  examination  was  exhaustive,  and  moral  habits  in  the  appli- 
cant, temperance,  and  fair  standing  in  the  profession,  were  required  as  rigor- 
ously as  satisfactory  answers  to  the  professional  questions.* 

When,  having  appointed  General  McClellan  in  the  hope  of  having  him  as 
military  adviser,  Governor  Dcnnison  asked  of  him  who  should  be  made  Sur- 
geon-General, a  prompt  recommendation  was  given  to  George  H.  Shnmard,  of 
Cincinnati,  and  an  appointment  was  as  promptly  made.  The  profession,  par- 
ticularly in  Cincinnatr,  manifested  some  astonishment,  and  began  to  inquire  who 
Dr.  Shumard  was.  Presently  it  came  to  bo  known  that  he  was  really  a  repu- 
table physician,  though  long  absent  from  Cincinnati,  engaged  in  geological 
surveys  in  Texas  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  for  years  previously  a  resident 
of  Arkansas.  He  had  avowed  his  Union  sentiments  in  spite  of  the  terrible 
pressure  of  public  opinion  against  him,  and  when  he  was  finally  foi*ced  to  floe, 
General  McClellan,  in  introducing  him  to  Governor  Dennison's  attention,  had 
spoken  of  him  as  ''the  last  Union  man  of  Arkansas.'*  These  fUcts  tended  to 
mollif}"  the  first  harsh  judgment  of  the  profession ;  but  they  never  quite  recon- 
ciled themselves  to  his  appointment  as  Surgeon -General  of  Ohio;  and  ho  was 
never  popular. 

He  nevertheless  did  some  valuable,  though  fragmentary  service.  The 
troops  first  hurried  into  the  field  were  ignorant  of  everything  necessary  to  com- 
fort or  health  in  camp  life;  the  camps  were  filthy,  the  hospitals  crowded,  ill- 
ventilated,  and  worse  attended,  the  medical  supplies  insufficient.  To  the  correc- 
tion of  these  evils  Dr.  Shumard  addressed  himself  with  industry  and  zeal.  He 
visited  the  camps  of  the  State  troops,  helped  to  organize  their  medical  depart- 
ments, and  did  what  in  him  lay  to  inaugurate  system  in  medical  mattera.  But 
he  was  made  to  feel  so  keenly  the  opinion  of  the  profession  that  he  was  an 
interloper,  enjoying  undeserved  promotion  over  Ohio  physicians,  that  he  was 
very  glad  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  entering  the  United  States  service  as  a 
brigade  surgeon. 

He  was  succeeded  by  William  L.  McMillen,  M.  D.,  of  Columbus,  who  had 
enjoyed  opportunities  of  becoming  familiar  with  army  surgery  in  Russian  hoe- 

*  The  followiog  ia  a  ■ummarj  of  medical  officers  appointed,  resigned,  promoted,  dismissed, 
and  deceased  during  the  rebellion : 

"Appointed — StirgeonR,  287;  Assistant-Surgeons,  694.  Resigned — Surgeons,  122;  Assist- 
ani-Sargeons,  171.  Promotions — Assistant-Surgeons  to  Surgeons,  165 ;  Surgeons  and  Assistants 
to  Sturgeona  and  Assistants  U.  S.  V..  45.  Dismiased— Surgeons,  2;  Anistant-Bargeons,  12. 
irgeoofi  18;  Ajsiataotpfiurgeooa,  24." 
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pitala  during  the  Crimean  war.  He  served  as  Surgeon-General  during  the  few 
remaining  months  of  Governor  Deunison^s  administration. 

Governor  Tod  appointed  Gustav.  C.  E.  Weber,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery 
in  the  Cleveland  Medical  College,  as  Surgeon -General  on  his  staff.  This  gentle- 
man was  of  German  birth  and  education,  and  was  a  physician  of  high  repute 
in  Cleveland  and  throughout  the  State.  He  began  the  system  of  hospital  boats, 
of  which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  at  length ;  visited  the  field  of 
Pittsburg  Landing  and  labored  faithfully  among  the  wounded,  till  he  was 
himself  prostrated  by  disease ;  visited  hospitals  where  Ohio  soldiers  were 
congregated  elsewhere,  and  particularly  those  in  Washington;  had  repeated  con- 
ferences with  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  United  States  army  and  co-operated 
zealously  with  him  in  promoting  the  good  of  the  service ;  perfected  the  system 
of  examination  for  applicants  for  appointment  as  regimental  surgeons,  and  made 
it  more  stringent  and  83'stematic. 

When  Dr.  Weber's  health  gave  way  he  was  succeeded  by  Samuel  M.  Smith, 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  Starling  Medical  Col- 
lege, and  long  a  well-known  and  highly  esteemed  practitioner  in  Columbus. 
Dr.  Smith  had  completed  his  medical  studies  in  Paris,  and  had  long  been  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  the  profession  in  the  State.  He  continued 
the  system  of  hospital  boats,  and  gave  the  closest  personal  attention  to  its  work- 
ings. He  was  a  man  of  peculiarly  warm  temperament,  and  his  whole  heart 
was  in  the  .work  to  which  he  now  devoted  himself.  He  made  repeated  personal 
visits  to  the  great  battle-fields ;  was  always  prepared  to  forwai'd  corps  of  select 
surgeons  and  nurses  wherever  needed;  was  active  in  seeking  occasions  for  ren- 
dering aid  to  the  medical  officers  in  the  field,  and  watchful  as  to  the  conduct  of 
those  whom  he  sent  out.  He  maintained  the  high  standard  of  appointments  to 
the  medical  service. 

When  Governor  Brough  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  he  selected 
his  personal  friend,  E.  N.  Barr,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Medical  College 
of  Cleveland,  and  a  man  of  excellent  standing  in  the  profession,  as  his  Surgeon- 
General.  There  was  now  less  necessity  for  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  troops 
in  the  field,  or  special  efforts  to  render  assistance  after  great  buttles,  since  the 
more  perfect  organization  of  the  medical  strength  of  the  army  and  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Sanitary  and  Christian  Commissions  lefl  less  for  the  medical 
authorities  of  the  several  States  to  do.  The  Government  now  had  its  own 
hospital  boats,  hospital  cars,  and  abundant  medical  supplies ;  while,  for  special 
wants,  the  thorough  organization  of  the  charitable  commissions  might  be 
safely  trusted.  Dr.  Barr's  duties  were,  therefore,  more  closely  confined  to  the 
routine  of  office  work  than  had  been  those  of  his  predecessors.  It  is  high 
praise  to  say  that  he  kept  up  the  standard  they  had  fixed. 

Under  the  administrations  of  these  several  gentlemen  the  State  expended, 
on  her  own  account,  in  bringing  home  her  wounded' or  in  sending  additional 
surgeons  and  supplies  to  them  on  the  battle-fields  where  they  fell,  nearly  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Professor  J.  H.  Salisbury,  of  Cleveland,  under  an  appointment  from  Gov- 
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efnor  Tod,  visited  a  namber  of  hospitals  in  the  difTerent  theaters  of  military 
operations,  looking  after  the  condition  of  the  Ohio  sick  and  ironnded,  and 
making  known  their  wants.  He  gave,  however,  the  larger  share  of  his  time  to 
experiments  and  investigations  bearing  on  the  great  epidemics  that  invade  the 
army,  and  speci^ly  on  chronic  diarrhea,  malarial  fevers,  and  camp  roensles,  as 
well  as  OQ  the  army  ration  as  largely  entering  into  the  causation  of  many  army 
diaeaseB.  He  made  meritorious  experiments  looking  to  the  proof  of  the  theory 
that  some  of  these  diseases  have  a  cryptoganiic  origin,  and  presented  an  elab- 
orate report,  which  was  given  to  the  profession  aa  an  appendix  in  aucceetiivo 
reports  of  the  several  Surgeoo -Generals. 

Besides  the  regimental  aargeons,*  who  embraced  a  representation  of  the 
best  pi-ofessional  talent  of  the  State,  a  number  of  the  leading  physicians  entered 
the  United  States  service  aa  "United  Stntoa  Volunteer  Surgeons,"  with  the 
rank  of  3Iajor,  or  as  assistants,  with  the  rank  of  First-Lieutenant,  after  an 
exhauativo  examination  under  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  befbre  a 
board  of  regular  army  surgeons  at  Washington.!  They  were  assigned  to  duty 
as  surgeons  in  charge  of  hospitals,  division  or  corps  surgeons,  and  in  more  than 
one  inatance  as  medical  directors  of  great  departments. 

One  of  these,  Dr.  Wm.  H.  liussey,  of  Cincinnati,  waa  subsequently  pro- 
moted to  bo  one  of  the  small  board  of  medical  inspectors,  who  stood  next  to 

*WhoM  n»me«  appMr,  together  with  the  important  facta  of  their  tnilitarj  hiitorj.  In  the 
roetcn  of  their  respeciive  raiments,  in  Vol.  II. 

t  SURGEONS  OF  VOLUNTEERS,  WITH  RANK. 
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the  Snrgeon-General  and  his  Assistant  as  the  ranking  officers  of  the  medical 
dervice  in  the  anny.  In  this  capacity  he  proved  singularly  industrious  in  his 
aearch  for  mismanagement  or  abuses,  and  unshrinking,  to  a  degree  i*arely  wit- 
nessed, in  exposing  them  and  applying  the  necessary  correctives.  He  was  spe- 
cially watchful  as  to  the  character  of  the  medicines  and  supplies  furnished  the 
hospitals,  the  rations  issued  to  soldiers  in  the  field,  and  the  quality  of  clothing 
famished  to  the  troops.  On  the  battle-fields  his  authority  was  interposed  to 
save  the  wounded  from  unscrupulous  operators.  In  all  respects,  he  was  an  un- 
tiring and  faithful  public  servant. 

Dr.  Wm.  Clendenin,  of  the  same  corps,  aside  iVom  his  professional  serv- 
ices, was  esteemed  for  the  thorough  system  of  registration  of  sick  and  wounded 
which  he  introduced,  first  into  some  hospitals  under  his  own  care,  and  after- 
ward into  the  entire  medical  service  of  the  army.  Under  the  old  regulations  it 
was  impossible  to  trace,  from  the  hospital  records,  the  successive  stages  of  any 
particular  case,  where  the  patient  had  either  been  transferred  to  another  hos- 
pital or  granted  a  furlough.  Under  the  system  introduced  by  CIendcnin*s 
blanks  the  hospitals  of  the  entire  service  could  bo  explored,  the  case  could  be 
followed  anywhere,  its  ultimate  result  was  always  discoverable,  and  the  entire 
mnltiform  experience  of  the  war  thus  became  available  for  the  instruction  and 
advancement  of  the  profession.  Dr.  Clendenin  filled  various  posts  of  enlarged 
usefulness,  and  finally  became  Assistant  Medical  Director  of  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland.  His  chief,  the  honored  director  in  this  army  through  a  large 
part  of  its  bloody  experience  (Dr.  Glover  Perrin),  though  an  old  officer  of  the 
regular  army,  may,  nevertheless,  be  properly  reclaimed  by  his  native  State  in 
a  record  like  this.  In  establishing  the  chain  of  hospitals  from  Louisville  to 
Kenesaw,  and  in  organizing  the  medical  and  surgical  work  after  the  great  bat- 
tles that  mark  this  historic  route,  he  did  a  work  second  to  none  in  importance, 
and  ever  worthy  to  be  gratefully  cherished,  not  only  by  his  State,  but  the  Na- 
tion whose  soldiers*he  served  and  saved. 

Another  of  the  brigade  surgeons,  Dr.  Fletcher,  rose  to  distinction  in  the 
same  field,  as  Medical  Purve^'or  at  Nashville  for  the  great  armies  that,  step  by 
step,  won  Stone  Biver  and  Chickamauga,  Mission  Hidge,  and  Atlanta,  and 
swept  thence  to  the  sea  and  back  through  the  Carolinas.  He  was  pronounced 
by  the  Surgeon -General  among  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  of  the  purveyors  in 
the  service,  and  the  grateful  testimony  of  Rosecrans,  Thomas,  and  Sherman 
more  than  confirms  the  encomium.  Dr.  McDermott  of  Dayton  did  a  similar 
work  as  Medical  Purveyor  at  Murfreesboro'  for  a  time,  and  aderward  took  charge 
of  the  noted  Cumberland  hospital  at  Nashville,  the  largest  in  the  department. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Phelps,  at  first  a  regimental  surgeon,  and  then  "surgeon  of 
volunteers,"  became  Medical  Director  of  one  of  the  army  corps  under  Thomas, 
and  afterward  Medical  Director  of  the  Department  of  Kentucky.  Dr.  Francis 
Salter  passed  through  the  same  promotions  and  became  the  chief  medical  ofl3uccr 
of  the  cavalry  of  the  whole  army.  Dr.  W.  W.  Holmes  became  Medical  Director 
in  the  command  of  General  Cox,  and  gave  up  his  life  in  the  service.'  Dr.  Nor- 
man Gay  of  Columbus  became  a  Corps  Medical  Director. 
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Tho  high  standing  which  theso  oxnniples  may  illuBtt-ale,  oxtondud  through- 
out the  long  rolls  of  regimental  surgeons  us  well.  They  can  appear  on  tho  rolls 
only  in  connection  with  thoir  respective  regimentA;  but  they  were  constantly 
called  to  other  and  important  fields  of  dnty.  Thus  Dr.  James,  of  the  Fourth 
Ohio  Cavalry,  became  tho  chief  medical  officer  of  tho  entire  cavalry  of  the 
army,  and  held  this  place  till  the  end  of  hJ9  service — making  his  administration 
notable  for  improvements  in  the  ambulance  system  specially  adupted  to  the 
peculi))!'  wants  of  the  cavalry  sorvico,  a  new  form  of  haversack  for  cavalry  use, 
and  other  reforms.  Dr.  Muscrofl  of  the  Tenth  Ohio  became  a  division  surgeon, 
and  performed  a  great  variety  of  service  on  army  boards,  medical  inspections, 
and  the  lilce.  Dr.  Brelafbrd  of  Bellbrook  bad  charge  of  the  important  hospitals 
at  Cumberland.  The  list  might  bo  indefinitely  extended.  They  made  large 
and  valuable  contributions  to  the  Army  ^Uuseum  of  Surgery  and  Surgical  and 
Medical  Pathology  at  Washington ;  in  reports  and  office  labors  they  did  their 
full  share  towanl  tho  advancement  of  tho  profession  which  the  war  brought 
about ;  most  of  all,  with  a  faithfulnciss  more  nearly  uniform  than  could  reasona- 
bly have  been  ezpecLed,  they  devoted  themselves  to  the  relief  of  those  ready  to 
perish  on  the  ghastly  battle-fields,  and  in  tho  more  ghastly  hospitals  that  over 
half  the  continent  marked  the  last  sacrifices  of  tho  loyal  people  for  the  life  of 
the  KatioQ.  In  this  work  some  of  thom  fell  on  tho  battle-fields,  more  breathed 
their  last  iu  the  hospitals,  where  they  had  so  of^en  miniftered  to  tho  wants  of 
others,*  more  still  carried  back  to  civil  lile  constitutions  broken  down  by  the 
exposures  they  hud  courted  in  the  service  of  our  braves. 

•DEATHS  OF  MEDICAL  OFFICEEtS  DUBIN'G  THE  REBELLION. 
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In  all  this  it  can  at  least  bo  claimed  that  Ohio  stood  second  to  no  State  in 
the  Union.  Certainly,  in  the  care  with  which  her  medical  officers  were  selected, 
and  in  their  uniformly  high  professional  character,  she  was  in  advance  of  the 
most;  and  in  the  early  period  in  the  war  at  which  the  rigid  system  of  examina- 
tions before  appointment  was  instituted,  she  was  in  advance  of  ail. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


THE  RELIEF  WORK;  AID  SOCIETIES,  ETC. 


OP  the  position  of  the  great  State  throughout  the  war,  of  its  support  of 
the  National  armies,  of  its  support  of  the  National  purpose,  of  its 
official  care  for  its  stricken  ones,  we  have  now  some  hope  of  having 
spoken — if  not  satisfactorily,  at  least  suggestively.  But  of  that  great  popular 
movement  which  made  care  for  the  soldiers  and  their  families  the  business  of 
life  for  our  tendcrest  and  best  at  home  while  the  war  lasted,  no  man  may  speak. 
Charity  is  not  puffed  up.  Charity  vaunteth  not  itself;  and  the  myriad  works  of 
love  and  kindness  to  which  the  best  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  devoted  them- 
selves, fell  like  the  gentle  dew  and  like  it  disappeared — leaving  no  sign  and 
having  a  memory  only  in  the  immortality  of  their  beneficent  results. 

In  closing,  therefore,  this  sketch  of  the  home  history  of  the  State  daring 
the  war,  with  a  reference  to  the  unofficial  efforts  of  the  whole  people  in  behalf  of 
their  soldiers,  we  may  gather  up  some  records  of  their  organized  action  through 
the  medium  of  Aid  Societies,  and  Sanitary  Commissions,  and  Christian  Com* 
missions,  and  Soldiers*  Fairs;  some  names  of  the  fortunate  ones  whose  privilege 
it  was  to  work  as  the  almoners  of  the  people's  bounty;  some  traces  of  the  more 
public  demonstrations.  But  the  real  histor}''  of  the  work  will  never  bo 
written,  never  can  be  written,  perhaps  never  ought  to  be  written.  Whe 
shall  intrude  to  measure  the  love  of  the  Mothers,  and  Sisters,  and  Wives,  at 
home  for  the  Soldiers  in  the  field? — who  shall  chronicle  the  prayers  and  the 
labors  to  shield  them  from  death  and  disease? — who  shall  speak  worthily  of 
that  religions  fervor  which  counted  loss,  and  suffering,  and  life  as  nothing,  so 
that  by  any  means  God's  work  might  be  djjne  in  the  battle  for  Liberty  and 
Right? 

Some  of  the  mere  tangible  results,  the  organizations  and  visible  work  and 
dollars  and  cents  of  the  great  movement,  that  gathered  into  one  common  effort 
as  they  had  never  been  gathered  before,  all  the  elements  of  a  vast  community, 
we  may  here  set  down;  and,  with  that,  rest. 
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The  largest  and  most  noted  organization  in  Ohio  for  the  relief  of  soldiers 
was,  of  course,  the  "Cincinnati  Branch  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion." This  body  throughout  its  history  pursued  a  policy  little  calculated  to 
advance  its  own  fame — admirably  adapted  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  sol- 
diers for  whom  it  labored.  It  had  but  one  salaried  officer,  and  it  gave  him  but 
a  meager  support  for  the  devotion  of  his  whole  time.  It  spent  no  large  funds 
in  preserving  statistics,  and  multiplying  reports  of  its  good  works.  It  entered 
into  no  elaborate  scientific  investigations  concerning  theories  as  to  the  best  san- 
itary conditions  for  large  armies.  It  lofl  no  bulky  volumes  of  tracts,  discus- 
sions, statistics,  eulogies,  and  defenses.  Indeed,  it  scarcely  lefl  a  report  that 
might  satifactorily  exhibit  the  barest  outline  of  its  work.  But  it  collected  and 
used  great  sums  of  money  and  supplies  for  the  soldiers.  First  of  any  consider- 
able bodies  in  the  United  States  it  sent  relief  to  battle-fields  on  a  scale  com- 
mensurate with  the  wants  of  the  wounded.  It  was  the  first  to  equip  hospital 
boats,  and  it  led  in  the  patient  faithful  work  among  the  armies,  particularly^  in 
the  West,  throughout  the  war.  Its  guardianship  of  the  funds  committed  to  its 
care  was  held  a  sacred  trust  for  the  relief  of  needy  soldiers;  the  incidental 
expenses  were  kept  down  to  the  lowest  possible  figure,  and  were  all  defrayed 
out  of  the  interest  on  moneys  in  its  hands  before  thoy  were  needed  in  the  field, 
so  that  every  dollar  that  was  committed  to  it  went  at  some  time  or  other  directly 
to  a  soldier,  in  some  needed  form.  In  short,  it  was  business  skill  and  Christian 
integrity  in  charge  of  the  people^s  contributions  for  their  men  in  the  ranks. 

In  some  of  these  features  it  differed  from  other  organizations  of  the  Sani- 
tary Commission.  We  mean  here  to  utter  no  word  in  condemnation  of  the 
policy  which  they  thought  it  wisest  to  pursue;  we  only  speak  of  these  features 
as  peculiar  and  noteworthy.  And  with  this  introduction  we  can  give  no  fitter 
record  of  a  great  work,  faithfully  done  and  modestly  told,  than  in  a  synopsis 
of  the  operations  of  the  Cincinnati  Branch  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  under- 
stood to  have  been  prepared  under  the  eye  of  its  executive  officers:* 

**  Soon  after  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter,  the  President  and  Secretary  of  War  were  induced 
bj  certain  gentlemen  to  issue  an  order  authorizing  them  and  their  asRociates  to  co-operate  with  the 
Ck>vernment  in  the  relief  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiera,  and  to  prosecute  such  inquiries  of  a  santtaiy 
character  as  might  further  the  same  end.  Under  this  authoritj  these  parties  organized  the 
United  States  Sanitary  Commimion,  and  have  since  elected  to  that  body  a  few  others  not  origin- 
ally acting  with  them.  They  also  construed  their  powers  as  enabling  them  to  create  a  class  of 
associate  members,  seyeral  hundred  in  number,  refliding,  respectively,  in  almost  every  loynl  State 
and  Territory.  The  duties  of  these  associates,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  share  the  power  com- 
mitted to  the  original  members,  have  never  been  precisely  defined. 

"Appointments  were  made  as  early  as  May,  1861,  of  several  such  associate  members,  resident 
at  Cincinnati ;  but  no  organization  of  a  Branch  Commission  was  effected  until  the  succeeding  fall. 

"Through  the  instrumentality  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Mussey,  the  use  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Hospital,  an  unfurnished  building,  originally  intended  for  Western  boatmen,  was  procured  from 
Secretary  Chase,  a  board  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  organized  for  its  management,  and  the  hoone 
furnished  by  the  donations  of  citizens,  and  opened  for  the  reception  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers 
in  May,  1861.    This  institution  was  carried  on  without  cost  to  the  Qovemment,  all  necessary 

•  From  the  Hiitoiy  of  the  Great  Western  Sanitary  Fair  {C  F.  Vent  A  Co.,  Cincinnati),  pp. 
zzili  to  xxz. 
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»rviee§  of  aargeoiis  and  Dunes,  and  all  supplieR,  having  been  provided  grataitoualj  until  Aagust, 
1801,  when  the  raooess  of  the  enterpriBe  induced  the  Government  to  adopt  it,  and  it  was  taken 
charge  of  bj  the  Medical  Director  of  the  Department* 

"The  Western  Secretary  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  having  given  notice  to  the  associate 
members  resident  in  Cincinnati  of  their  appointment,  the  Cincinnati  Branch  was  formally 
oiganised  at  a  meeting  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Mussey,  November  27, 1861.  Robert  W. 
Bornet  was  elected  President,  George  Iloadly  Vice-President,  Charles  R.  Fosdick  Corresponding 
Secretary,  B.  P.  Baker  Recording  Secretary,  and  Henry  Pearce  Treasurer. 

"The  body  thus  created  was  left  almost  wholly  without  instructions  or  specification  of  powers. 
It  had  DO  other  charge  than  to  do  the  best  it  could  with  what  it  could  get.  It  was  permitted  to 
work  out  its  own  fate  by  the  light  of  the  patriotism  and  intelligence  of  its  members.  If  any 
aothority  was  claimed  over  it,  or  power  to  direct  or  limit  its  action,  it  was  not  known  to  the 
members  for  nearly  two  years  from  the  date  of  its  organization. 

"Thestepe  actually  taken  S¥ere,  however,  from  time  to  time,  communicated  to  the  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission  at  Wasliington,  and  by  them  approved.  Delegates  more  than  onoe 
attended  the  sessions  of  that  body,  and  were  permitted  to  participate  in  its  action.  The  Branch 
were  requested  to  print,  as  one  of  the  series  (No.  44)  of  the  publications  of  the  Commission, 
their  report  of  their  doings  to  date  of  March  1, 1862,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  copies  of  the 
editioD  were  sent  to  Washington  for  distribution  from  that  point.  ^ 

'*  Previous  to  the  organization  of  this  Branch,  an  address  had  been  issued  by  the  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission  to  the  loyal  women  of  America,  in  which  the  name  of  Dr.  Mussey 
was  mentioned  as  a  proper  party  to  whom  supplies  might  be  sent.  A  small  stock  had  been 
received  by  him,  which  was  transferred  to  the  Branch,  and  circulars  were  at  once  prepared  and 
issued,  appealing  for  the  means  of  such  usefbl  action  as  might  seem  open.  A  Central  Ladies' 
Soldiers'  Aid  Society  for  Cincinnati  and  vicinity  was  organized,!  and  the  co-operation  of  more 
than  forty  societies  of  ladies  in  Hamilton  County  thus  secured.  This  Society,  it  is  proper  to 
add,  continued  its  beneficial  connection  with  the  Branch  in  vigorous  activity,  furnishing  large 
quantities  of  supplies  of  every  description,  for  nearly  two  years,  and  until  the  dispiriting  efiect 
of  the  change  hereafter  to  be  noticed,  in  the  relations  of  the  Branch  to  the  work  of  distribution, 
paralysed  its  efforts,  and  resulted,  finally,  in  a  practical  transfer  of  the  labors  of  the  ladies  to 
other  fields  of  no  less  patriotic  service. 

"The  camps  and  hospitals  near  Cincinnati  were  subjected  to  inspection,  and  all  necessary 
relief  was  furnished.  Concert  of  action  was  established  with  the  Volunteer  Aid  Committee, 
appointed  at  a  public  meeting  of  citizens  in  October,  1861,  of  whom  Messrs.  C.  F.  Wilstach,  £. 
C.  Baldwin,  and  M.  R  Reeves  were  elected  members  of  the  Branch.  Their  rooms,  kindly  fur- 
nished, free  of  expense,  by  the  School  Board,  became  its  office  and  depot,  and  finally,  in  the 
spring  of  1862,  a  complete  transfer  was  made  of  all  the  stock  in  the  hands  of  that  Committee  to 
the  Cincinnati  Branch,  and  the  former  body  yas  merged  in  this. 

'^  Under  the  stimulus  of  constant  appeals  to  the  public,  and  by  the  wise  use  of  the  means 
received,  the  confidence  of  the  community  having  been  gained,  large  quantities  of  hospital  and 
camp  supplies,  and  some  money,  were  received,  and  the  members  entered  with  zeal  upon  the 
duty  of  distribution.  The  force  which  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission  then  had  in  the 
West  consisted  of  the  Western  Secretary  and  a  few  inspectors,  who  were  engaged  in  traveling 
from  camp  to  camp,  without  any  fixed  head-quarters.  That  body  was  not  prepared  and  did  not 
proficss  to  undertake  this  duty. 

"  A  serious  question  soon  presented  itself  (o  the  mind  of  every  active  member  of  the  Branch — 
whether  to  prosecute  the  work  of  distribution  mainly  through  paid  agents,  or  by  means  of  volun- 
tary service.  At  times  there  have  been  diifierences  of  opinion  upon  the  subject,  and  some  of  the 
members  have  had  occasion,  with  enlarged  experience,  to  revise  their  views.  The  result  of  this 
experience  is  to  confirm  the  judgment  that  the  use  of  paid  agents  by  such  an  organization,  in 
such  a  crisis,  is,  except  to  a  limited  extent,  inexpedient.    It  has  been  clearly  proved  that  volun- 

*  Mm.  Cadwell  became  its  matron.  Her  name  is  a  sacred  one  with  thousands  of  soldiers 
throughoot  the  West. 

t  Of  which  Mrs.  Oeorge  Carlisle  was  President,  and  Mrs.  Judge  Hoadly  Secretary.  All  iti 
members  were  devoted  workers. 
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Colonel  John  M.  Gonnell,  Senator  from  the  Fairfield  District,  introduced,  in  March,  1864,  a 
bill  for  the  same  purpoAe,  and  repealing  the  act  of  1863.  It  differed  therefrom  mainly  in  being 
better  arranged  and  more  clearly  expressed,  in  changing  the  name  "  Volunteer  Ohio  State  Mili- 
tia" to  "National  Guard,"  in  giving  a  more  satisfactory  system  of  exemptions,  in  abandoning 
tlie  effort  to  keep  up  an  official  organization  of  the  common  militia  until  it  shall  be  called  out, 
and  in  perfecting  the  organization  and  arrangements  for  drilling  the  National  Guard.  The 
Adjutant-  General,  in  his  report  for  1864,  stated  that  the  original  draf^  for  this  bill  was  prepared 
by  Hon.  Len.  A.  Harris,  then  Mayor  of  Cincinnati. 

On  the  passage  of  the  bill  four  Senators  voted  in  the  negative :  Messrs.  Converse,  ^Lang, 
O'Connor,  and  Willett,  all  Democrats. 

Mr.  Lang  moved  to  amend  the  title  as  follows : 

**  A  bill  establishing  an  expensive  and  oppressive  standing  army  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and 
to  tramp  out  of  existence  the  few  last  vestiges  of  civil  liberty  still  remaining  with  the  people." 

The  same  Senators  who  voted  negatively  on  the  passage  of  the  bill,  voted  affirmatively  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Lang  to  amend  the  title. 

An  act  was  passed  in  March,  1864,  authorizing  and  requiring  theGrovemor  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission of  three  persons,  whoso  duty  it  was  to  examine  claims  growing  out  of  the  Morgan  raid. 
The  commissioners  were  required  to  appoint  times  and  places  for  the  examination  of  claims 
within  the  counties  through  which  said  raid  passed,  and  to  give  notice  by  publication  in  a  news- 
paper. The  commissioners  had  |>ower  to  call  and  examine  witnesses.  All  claims  examined  by 
the  commissioners  to  be  reported  to  the  Governor,  separated  into  the  following  classes: 

1.  Claims  for  property  taken,  destroyed,  or  ii\jured  by  the  Rebels. 

2.  Claims  for  property  taken,  destroyed,  or  injured  by  the  Uuion  forces  under  command  of 
United  States  officers. 

3.  Claims  for  property  taken,  destroyed,  or  injured  by  Union  forces  not  under  the  command 
of  United  States  officers,  with  a  statement  showing  specifically  in  each  case  under  what  circum- 
stances, and  by  what  authority  such  property  was  so  taken,  injured,  or  destroyed.^ 

An  act  was  passed  in  February,  1864,  to  prevent  enlistments  of  residents  of  this  State,  by 
unauthorized  persons,  in  or  for  military  organizations  of  other  States,  and  to  punish  any  citizen 
of  the  State  who,  bf  offers  of  bounties  or  otherwise,  should  attempt  to  induce  such  enlistments. 

An  act  was  passed  in  March,  1864,  to  establisli  in  the  oflicc  of  the  Adjutant-General  a  bureau 
of  military  statintics,  for  the  purpose  of  peri>etuating  the  names  and  memories  of  the  gallant  au'I 
patriotic  men  of  this  State  who  volunteered  as  privates  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  wliich 
was  to  be  done  by  preserving  lists  of  their  names,  and  sketches  of  the  organizations  to  whicli  they 
belonged.! 

An  act  was  passed  in  March,  1864,  for  the  relief  of  debtors  in  the  military  service  of  the 
United  States,  providing  that  any  party  in  a  suit  against  whom  judgment  had  been  entered  witli- 
out  defense  made,  while  the  said  party  was  in  the  service,  should  have  the  privilege  of  re-opening 
judgment  or  order  in  his  case  at  any  time  within  one  year  after  his  discharge,  for  presentation 
of  his  defense. 

LEGISLATION  OF  1865. 

An  act  was  passed  in  February,  1865,  creating  a  bureau  of  soldiers'  claims,  and  providing  for 
the  appointment  by  the  Governor  of  a  commissioner,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  furnish  and  give 
all  necessary  instructions,  information,  and  advice,  free  of  charge,  to  the  soldiers  and  marines  of 
Ohio,  or  their  heirs  or  legal  representatives,  respecting  any  claims  which  may  be  due  them  from 
this  State  or  the  United  States,  t 


*  The  results  of  the  investigation  under  this  la.w  have  been  given,  antCf  Chap.  "The  Morgan 
Raid." 

t  Repeated  efforts  were  subsequently  made  to  secure  an  appropriation  for  publishing  thiii 
matter,  but  it  would  have  made  a  cart-load  of  volumes,  and  the  Legishiturc  always  refused. 

t  An  attempt  to  make  this  burimu  amount  to  something  led  to  serious  complicatioiui  with  the 
State  Military  Agent  at  Washington. 
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A  rapplemantary  ict  to  the  act  of  March,  1864,  enabling  qualified  voten  of  cities^  etc.,  who 
maj  be  in  the  military  eenrioe  of  the  State,  or  of  this  United  States,  to  exercise  the  right  of  saf- 
tinge,  was  {lessed  March  81, 1866.  It  gave  the  priyilege  of  voting  for  all  township  officers  save 
and  adapted  other  proyisions  of  the  existing  law  to  correspond  with  this. 

A  relief  bill  for  the  families  of  soldiers  and  marines  in  the  State  and  United  States  serrice 
passed  in  April,  1865,  providing  for  a  State  levy  of  two  mills  on  the  dollar  valuation  of  the 
grand  list  of  taxable  property  of  the  State,  and  should  the  fund  so  raised  be  insufficient,  suthor- 
iiiug  the  county  commissioners  to  make  an  additional  levy  of  two  mills,  and  city  councils  an 
additional  levy  of  one  mill. 

An  act  was  passed  in  April,  1865,  for  the  relief  of  discharged  soldiers  and  marines,  being 
merely  a  modification  of  the  State  Agency  system  for  their  benefit. 

An  act  supplementary  to  an  act  entitled  "an  act  to  provide  a  board  of  commissioners  to 
examine  certain  militaiy  claims,"  and  making  an  appropriation  for  their  payment,  was  passed 
in  April,  1865.  It  gave  system  to  previous  legislative  action  looking  to  the  payment  of  the 
irregular  claims  arising  out  of  the  neceBsity  for  haste  and  vigor  in  the  early  part  of  Governor 
Dennison's  military  administration. 

A  considerable  number  of  new  amendmeUts  to  the  National  Guard  law  were  passed. 

An  act  to  provide  bounty  for  veteran  volunteers,  who  had  not  previously  received  local 
bounty,  was  passed  in  April,  1865,  authorizing  the  trustees  of  the  several  townships  of  this  State 
to  issue  to  each  re-enlisted  veteran  volunteer  a  bond  for  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  bearing 
six  per  cent,  interest,  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  trustees,  one  year  after  the  date  thereof. 

An  act  was  passed  in  April,  1865,  to  authorise  the  trustees  of  townships,  councils  of  cities, 
and  commissioners  of  counties  in  this  State,  to  levy  a  tax  to  refund  money  borrowed  or  pledged 
for  local  bounties.    Bounty  under  this  act  limited  to  one  hundred  dollars. 

A  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Senate  in  March,  1865,  to  establish  a  soldiers'  home.  The 
home  BO  established  to  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  for  the  care  and  support  of 
such  soldiers  of  the  State  as  have  been  disabled  in  the  war. 

The  bill  provided  for  the  purchase  of  Ohio  White  Sulphur  Springs  Farm  and  buildings,  at 
a  cost  not  to  exceed  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  management  and  control  of  said  home  the  Governor  was  authorized  to  appoint  six 
trustees,  who  shall  hold  their  office  for  one,  two,  and  three  years.  Their  successors  for  three 
years  each. 

The  board  of  tnistees  were  empowered  to  appoint  a  superintendent  and  other  necessary 
officers  for  the  home.  The  home  to  be  governed  by  such  rules  and  regulations  as  shall  be  made 
by  the  board,  and  approved  by  the  Governor. 

The  board  shall  admit  as  many  disabled  soldiers  as  the  home  will  comfortably  contain, 
having  due  reference  to  a  just  and  equitable  distribution  of  the  benefits  thereof  to  the  several 
counties  of  the  Slate. 

All  soldiers  admitted  to  the  home  were  required  to  transfer  to  the  board  all  incomes  which 
they  are  entitled  to  receive  from  the  State,  United  States,  or  other  sources,  except  the  amount 
of  two  dollars  per  month. 

The  board  was  authorized  to  receive  and  accept  in  trust  for  said  home  any  donations  of 
land,  money,  or  other  property,  and  to  hold  or  dispose  of  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  the  home, 
as  they  deemed  most  advisable. 

The  commissioners  of  the  several  counties  of  the  State  were  authorized  and  required  to 
appropriate  out  of  the  fund  raised  for  the  relief  of  soldiers'  families,  a  sufficient  amount  to  sup- 
port indigent  and  disabled  soldiers  within  their  respective  counties,  until  such  dependent  soldiers 
shall  be  transferre<l  to  the  home  established  by  this  act. 

Fifty  thousand  dollars  were  to  be  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act. 

The  bill  did  not  pass.  The  General  Assembly  of  1866  passed  a  law  establishing  a  home, 
which  is  now  in  successful  operation  near  Dajton. 

At  the  session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1867  a  memorial  from  Msjor-General  Eaton  and 
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others,  was  preeented  to  the  Senate,  asking  an  appropriation  bj  the  State  to  aid  in  erecting  a 
numument  to  the  memory  of  Migor-Gtoeral  James  B.  McPhemon,  at  Clyde,  Ohio. 

The  memorial  was  referred  to  a  select  committee  of  one — General  Warner,  Senator  from  the 
Licking  District— who,  in  his  report  upon  the  prayer  of  the  memorialists,  recommended 'the 
adoption  of  the  following  joint  resolation: 

^BeBolvedf  hy  iU  Geiwral  Amembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  That  the  som  of  five  thousand  dollars 
is  hereby  directed  to  be  appropriated  out  of  any  funds  in  the  treasury,  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  aid  in  the  erection  of  a  monument  at  Clyde,  Ohio,  to  the  memory  of  Major-Oenerml 
James  B.  McPherson." 

The  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  by  a  strict  party  Yote,  eyery  Democrat  noting 
against  it. 

The  resolution  was  then  transmitted  to  the  House,  by  which  body  it  was  indefinitely  poat- 
poned. 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 


OHIO  SURGEONS  IN  THE  WAR. 


"VTOTHING  in  the  .general  management  of  Ohio  military  affairs  through- 
|\    oat  the  war  did  more  to  raise  the  character  of  the  State  than  the  care 
-^  '    with  which  medical  officers  were  selected,  and  the  unusually  high  class 
of  officers  thus  obtained. 

Among  the  many  excellent  acts  for  which  ex-Governor  Dennison  has  never 
received  proper  credit,  was  his  determination,  in  the  very  climax  of  the  confu- 
sion that  followed  the  first  call  to  arms,  that  no  Ohio  regiment  should  enter  the 
field  without  a  surgeon  whom  the  best  judgment  of  the  profession  in  the  State 
would  pronounce  fitted  for  the  place.  It  was  the  time  of  crudities  in  every 
branch  of  military  organization — when  troops  were  electing  their  officers,  and 
regiments  were  demanding  thirty  wagons  each  for  transportation,  and  recruits 
were  receiving  quarters  at  first-class  hotels  at  Government  expense.  To  have 
perceived,  in  the  midst  of  this  rawness  and  ignorance,  the  necessity  for  rigid 
examinations  of  medical  officers  was  a  piece  of  sagacity  that  was  to  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  every  soldier  sent  out,  and  to  secure  for  the  State  pre-eminence  in  the 
surgical  and  medical  history  of  the  war. 

Within  a  few  days  after  the  organization  of  troops  began.  Governor  Denni- 
son appointed  George  C.  Blackman,  M.  D.,  of  Cincinnati ;  J.  W.  Hamilton,  M. 
D.,  of  Columbus;  and  L.  M.  Whiting,  M.  D.,  of  Canton,  a  board  to  examine  all 
applicants  for  appointments  as  surgeons  or  assistant-surgeons  for  Ohio  regi- 
ments. No  one  was  to  be  eligible  who  had  not  been  regularly  educated,  had  not 
been  a  practitioner  in  good  standing  for  ten  years,  and  could  not  pass  a  rigid 
examination  before  this  board;  while  for  even  the  assistant-surgeons,  five  years 
of  previous  practice  were  required. 

The  system  thus  begun  was  kept  up  through  the  succeeding  administra- 
tions. As  the  business  of  the  war  became  more  systematized,  the  State  Surgeon- 
General  assumed  charge  of  such  matters,  and  saw  to  it  that  the  standard 
required  by  the  examining  board  should  be  raised  rather  than  lowered.  During 
the  summer  of  1861,  Drs.  Blackman  and  Whiting  retired,  and  S.  M.  Smith,  M. 
D.,  and  William  M.  Awl,  M.  D.,  of  Columbus,  took  their  places.  These  gentle- 
men discharged  the  delicate  duties  of  the  board  throughodt  the  administration 
of  Governor  Dennison.    Governor  Tod,  on  his  entrance  into  office,  appointed  C. 
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C.  Cook,  M.  D.,  of  Youngsitown ;  John  W.  Eussell,  M.  D.,»of  Mount  Yernon ; 
and  John  A.  Murphy,  M.  D.,  cA'  Cincinnati.  Afterward,  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Cook,  Gufltav.  C.  E.  Weber,  M.  D.,  of  Cleveland,  took  his  place  Through  the 
administration  of  Governor  Brough  these  gentlemen  were  retained ;  but  during 
the  absence  of  Dr.  Weber  in  Europe,  and  the  illness  of  Dr.  Murphy,  Drs.  S.  M. 
Smith  and  Starling  Loving,  of  Columbus,  acted  in  their  places.  Before  these 
gentlemen — all  commanding  the  confidence  of  the  profession  throughout  the 
State — every  surgeon  or  assistant-surgeon  for  an  Ohio  regiment  was  compelled 
to  pass.  The  examination  was  exhaustive,  and  moral  habits  in  the  appli- 
cant, temperance,  and  fair  standing  in  the  profession,  were  required  as  rigor- 
ously as  satisfactory  answers  to  the  professional  questions.* 

When,  having  appointed  General  McClellan  in  the  hope  of  having  him  as 
military  adviser,  Governor  Dennison  asked  of  him  who  should  be  made  Sur- 
geon-General, a  prompt  recommendation  was  given  to  George  H.  Shumard,  of 
Cincinnati,  and  an  appointment  was  as  promptly  made.  The  profession,  par- 
ticularly in  Cincinnati,  manifested  some  astonishment,  and  began  to  inquire  who 
Dr.  Shumard  was.  Presently  it  came  to  bo  known  that  he  was  really  a  repu- 
table physician,  though  long  absent  from  Cincinnati,  engaged  in  geological 
surveys  in  Texas  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  for  years  previously  a  resident 
of  Arkansas.  He  had  avowed  his  Union  sentiments  in  spite  of  the  terrible 
pressure  of  public  opinion  against  him,  and  when  he  was  finally  fot*ced  to  flee, 
General  McClellan,  in  introducing  him  to  Governor  Dennison 's  attention,  had 
spoken  of  him  as  ''the  last  Union  man  of  Arkansas."  These  fUcts  tended  to 
mollify  the  first  harsh  judgment  of  the  profession ;  but  they  never  quite  recon- 
ciled themselves  to  his  appointment  as  Surgeon -General  of  Ohio;  and  ho  was 
never  popular. 

He  nevertheless  did  some  valuable,  though  fragmentary  service.  The 
troops  first  hurried  into  the  field  were  ignorant  of  everything  necessary  to  com- 
fort or  health  in  camp  life;  the  camps  were  filthy,  the  hospitals  crowded,  ill- 
ventilated,  and  worse  attended,  the  medical  supplies  insufficient.  To  the  correc- 
tion of  these  evils  Dr.  Shumard  addressed  himself  with  industry  and  seal.  Ue 
visited  the  camps  of  the  State  troops,  helped  to  organize  their  medical  depart- 
ments, and  did  what  in  him  lay  to  inaugurate  system  in  medical  mattera.  But 
he  was  made  to  feel  so  keenly  the  opinion  of  the  profession  that  he  was  an 
interloper,  enjoying  undeserved  promotion  over  Ohio  physicians,  that  he  was 
very  glad  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  entering  the  United  States  service  as  a 
brigade  surgeon. 

He  was  succeeded  by  William  L.  McMillen,  M.  D.,  of  Columbus,  who  had 
enjoyed  opportunities  of  becoming  familiar  with  army  surgery  in  Russian  hoe- 

*  The  following  is  &  summary  of  medical  officers  appointed,  resigned,  promoted,  dismissed, 
and  deceased  during  the  rebellion : 

"Appointed — SiirgeonH,  287;  Assistant-Surgeons,  694.  Resigned — Surgeons,  122;  Assist- 
ant-Surgeons, 171.  Promotions — Assistant-Surgeons  to  Surgeons,  165 ;  Surgeons  and  Assistants 
to  Surgeons  and  Assistants  U.  S.  V.,  45.  Dismissed— Surgeons,  2;  Aadstant-Surgeoiis,  12. 
DtcMMd— Sorgeooa,  18;  Aisistaot^urgeons,  24.'' 
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pitals  during  the  Crimean  war.  lie  served  as  Surgeon- General  during  the  few 
remaining  months  of  Governor  Dennison's  administration. 

€rovernor  Tod  appointed  Gustav.  C.  E.  Weber,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery 
in  the  Cleveland  Medical  College,  as  Surgeon -General  on  his  staff.  This  gentle- 
man was  of  German  birth  and  education,  and  was  a  physician  of  high  repute 
in  Cleveland  and  throughout  the  State.  He  began  the  system  of  hospital  boats, 
of  which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  at  length ;  visited  the  field  of 
Pittebarg  Landing  and  labored  faithfully  among  the  wounded,  till  he  was 
himself  prostrated  by  disease;  visited  hospitals  where  Ohio  soldiers  were 
congregated  elsewhere,  and  particularly  those  in  Washington ;  had  repeated  con- 
ferences with  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  United  States  army  and  co-operated 
sealously  with  him  in  promoting  the  good*  of  the  service ;  perfected  the  system 
of  examination  for  applicants  for  appointment  as  regimental  surgeons,  and  made 
it  more  stringent  and  systematic. 

When  Dr.  Weber's  health  gave  way  he  was  succeeded  by  Samuel  M.  Smith, 
IL  D.,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  Starling  Medical  Col- 
lege, and  long  a  well-known  and  highly  esteemed  practitioner  in  Columbus. 
Dr.  Smith  had  completed  his  medical  studies  in  Paris,  and  had  long  been  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  the  profession  in  the  State.  He  continued 
the  system  of  hospital  boats,  and  gave  the  closest  personal  attention  to  its  work- 
ings. Ho  was  a  man  of  peculiarly  warm  temperament,  and  his  whole  heart 
was  in  the  .work  to  which  he  now  devoted  himself.  He  made  repeated  personal 
visits  to  the  great  battle-fields ;  was  always  prepared  to  forward  corps  of  select 
surgeons  and  nurses  wherever  needed;  was  active  in  seeking  occasions  for  ren- 
dering aid  to  the  medical  officers  in  the  field,  and  watchful  as  to  the  conduct  of 
those  whom  he  sent  out.  He  maintained  the  high  standard  of  appointments  to 
the  medical  service. 

When  Governor  Brough  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  he  selected 
his  personal  friend,  R.  N.  Barr,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Medical  College 
of  Cleveland,  and  a  man  of  excellent  standing  in  the  profession,  as  his  Surgeon- 
General.  There  was  now  less  necessity  for  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  troops 
in  the  field,  or  special  effoi*ts  to  render  assistance  after  great  battles,  since  the 
more  perfect  organization  of  the  medical  strength  of  the  army  and  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Sanitary  and  Christian  Commissions  left  less  for  the  medical 
authorities  of  the  several  States  to  do.  The  Government  now  had  its  own 
hospital  boats,  hospital  cars,  and  abundant  medical  supplies;  while,  for  special 
wants,  the  thorough  organization  of  the  charitable  commissions  might  be 
safely  trusted.  Dr.  Barr's  duties  were,  therefore,  more  closely  confined  to  the 
routine  of  office  work  than  had  been  those  of  his  predecessors.  It  is  high 
praise  to  say  that  he  kept  up  the  standard  they  had  fixed. 

Under  the  administrations  of  these  several  gentlemen  the  State  expended, 
on  her  own  account,  in  bringing  home  her  wounded*  or  in  sending  additional 
surgeons  and  supplies  to  them  on  the  battle-fields  where  they  fell,  nearly  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Professor  J.  H.  Salisbury,  of  Cleveland,  under  an  appointment  from  Gov- 
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ernor  Tod,  viBited  a  number  of  hospitals  in  the  difTerent  theaters  of  military 
operations,  looking  after  the  condition  of  the  Ohio  sick  and  wounded,  and 
making  known  their  wants.  He  gave,  however,  the  larger  share  of  his  time  to 
experiments  and  investigations  bearing  on  the  great  epidemics  that  invade  the 
army,  and  specially  on  chronic  diarrhea,  malarial  fevers,  and  camp  measles,  as 
well  as  on  the  army  ration  as  largely  entering  into  the  causation  of  many  army 
diseases.  He  made  meritorious  experiments  looking  to  the  proof  of  the  theory 
that  some  of  these  diseases  have  a  cry^togamic  origin,  and  presented  an  elab- 
orate report,  which  was  given  to  the  profession  as  an  appendix  in  successive 
reports  of  the  several  Surgeon -Generals. 

Besides  the  regimental  surgeons,*  who  embraced  a  representation  of  the 
best  professional  talent  of  the  State,  a  number  of  the  leading  physicians  entered 
the  United  States  service  as  "United  States  Volunteer  Surgeons,"  with  the 
rank  of  Major,  or  as  assistants,  with  the  rank  of  First-Lieutenant,  after  an 
exhaustive  examination  under  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  before  a 
board  of  regular  army  surgeons  at  Washington.f  They  were  assigned  to  duty 
as  surgeons  in  charge  of  hospitals,  division  or  corps  surgeons,  and  in  more  than 
one  instance  as  medical  directors  of  groat  departments. 

One  of  these.  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Mussey,  of  Cincinnati,  was  subsequently  pro- 
moted to  bo  one  of  the  small  board  of  medical  inspectors,  who  stood  next  to 

*  Whose  namefi  appear,  together  with  the  important  facts  of  their  militarj  historj,  in  the 
rosters  of  their  respective  regiments,  in  Vol.  II. 
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the  Snrgeon-General  and  his  Assistant  as  the  ranking  officers  of  the  medical 
Bonriee  in  the  anny.  In  this  capacity  he  proved  singularly  industrious  in  his 
search  for  mismanagement  or  abuses,  and  unshrinking,  to  a  degree  rarely  wit- 
nessed, in  exposing  them  and  applying  the  necessary  correctives.  He  was  spe- 
cially watchful  as  to  the  character  of  the  medicines  and  supplies  furnished  the 
hospitals,  the  rations  issued  to  soldiers  in  the  field,  and  the  quality  of  clothing 
famished  to  the  troops.  On  the  battle-fields  his  authority  was  interposed  to 
save  the  wounded  from  unscrupulous  operators.  In  all  respects,  he  was  an  un- 
tiring and  faithful  public  servant. 

Dr.  Wm.  Clendenin,  of  the  same  corps,  aside  from  his  professional  serv- 
ices, was  esteemed  for  the  thorough  system  of  registration  of  sick  and  wounded 
which  he  introduced,  first  into  some  hospitals  under  his  own  care,  and  after- 
ward into  the  entire  medical  service  of  the  array.  Under  the  old  regulations  it 
was  impossible  to  trace,  from  the  hospital  records,  the  successive  stages  of  any 
particular  case,  where  the  patient  had  cither  been  transferred  to  another  hos- 
pital or  granted  a  furlough.  Under  the  system  introduced  by  Clendenin's 
blanks  the  hospitals  of  the  entire  service  could  be  explored,  the  case  could  be 
followed  anywhere,  its  ultimate  result  was  always  discoverable,  and  the  entire 
multiform  experience  of  the  war  thus  became  available  for  the  instruction  and 
advancement  of  the  profession.  Dr.  Clendenin  filled  various  posts  of  enlarged 
usefulness,  and  finally  became  Assistant  Medical  Director  of  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland.  His  chief,  the  honored  director  in  this  army  through  a  large 
part  of  its  bloody  experience  (Dr.  Glover  Perrin),  though  an  old  officer  of  the 
regular  army,  may,  nevertheless,  be  properly  reclaimed  by  his  native  State  in 
a  record  like  this.  In  establishing  the  chain  of  hospitals  from  Louisville  to 
Kencsaw,  and  in  organizing  the  medical  and  surgical  work  after  the  great  bat- 
tles that  mark  this  historic  route,  he  did  a  work  second  to  none  in  importance, 
and  ever  worthy  to  be  gratefully  cherished,  not  only  by  his  State,  but  the  Na- 
tion whose  soldiers*he  served  and  saved. 

Another  of  the  brigade  surgeons,  Dr.  Fletcher,  rose  to  distinction  in  the 
same  field,  as  Medical  Purveyor  at  Nashville  for  the  great  armies  that,  step  by 
step,  won  Stone  Biver  and  Chickamauga,  Mission  Bidge,  and  Atlanta,  and 
swept  thence  to  the  sea  and  back  through  the  Carolinas.  He  was  pronounced 
by  the  Surgeon -General  among  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  of  the  purveyors  in 
the  service,  and  the  grateful  testimony  of  Rosecrans,  Thomas,  and  Slierman 
more  than  confirms  the  encomium.  Dr.  McDermott  of  Dayton  did  a  similar 
work  as  Medical  Purveyor  at  Murfreesboro'  for  a  time,  and  aflerward  took  charge 
of  the  noted  Cumberland  hospital  at  Nashville,  the  largest  in  the  department. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Phelps,  at  first  a  regimental  surgeon,  and  then  "surgeon  of 
volunteers,"  became  Medical  Director  of  one  of  the  army  corps  under  Thomas, 
and  afterward  Medical  Director  of  the  Department  of  Kentucky.  Dr.  Francis 
Salter  passed  through  the  same  promotions  and  became  the  chief  medical  offijccr 
of  the  cavalry  of  the  whole  army.  Dr.  W.  W.  Holmes  became  Medical  Director 
in  the  command  of  General  Cox,  and  gave  up  his  life  in  the  service.'  Dr.  Nor- 
man Gay  of  Columbus  became  a  Corps  Medical  Director. 
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cap  Mid  coquettish  apron,  nerved  the  visitors  to  a  *  feast  of  fat  things ;  *  a  grand  andience  room,  with 
neats  for  three  thousand  persons,  where  evening  entertain nfents  of  varied  character  were  given. 
The  central  building — forming  a  junction  of  all  these  halls — was  an  octagon,  seventj-six  feet  in 
diameter,  rising  in  a  dome,  and  indoeing  the  Perrjr  Statue.  This  building  was  decorated  as  a  Floral 
Hall,  and  was  the  crowning  beauty  and  attraction  of  the  fair — a  marvel  of  taste  and  skill,  where 
'  well-skilled  art,  taking  its  text  from  nature,  formed  grottoes  that  might  have  been  fairy  homes — 
bowers  fit  for  the  garden  of  a  king— cascades,  rocky  hillsides,  and  tangled  copses  that  vie  with 
nature  itself.'  In  connection  with  the  fair  there  was  also  a  museum  of  heaped-up  wonders,  and  a 
picture  gallery,  where  tlie  art  treasures  loaned  by  citizens,  or  given  by  artists,  were  exhibited. 

''The  unexpectedly  successful  results  of  the  Sanitary  Fair  placed  the  Cleveland  Society  in  a 
state  of  financial  security  to  the  end  of  its  exij«tence.  Its  plans  were  enlarged,  and  wore  thor- 
oughly carried  out.  Until  the  close  of  the  war  money  was  freely  nsed  in  purchasing  vegetables, 
and  material  for  hospital  clothing,  and  in  sustaining  the  branch  societies,  by  furnishing  to  them 
material  to  make  up  for  the  hospitals.  When  the  close  of  hostilities  diminished  the  work  of  the 
supply  department,  and  regiments  began  to  return,  the  Soldiers'  Home  was  much  enlarged,  and 
a  cordial  welcome  was  extended  to  every  returning  regiment  or  squad.  Day  after  day,  and  night 
after  night,  the  long  dining  tables  were  spread  with  an  abundance  of  home  dainties,  such  as  the 
soldier  had  long  been  a  stranger  to.  The  ladies  of  the  Society  were  always  at  the  Home  to  wel- 
come the  regiments,  and  to  serve  at  the  tables. 

"After  the  troops  were  disbanded,  an  employment  agency  was  opened,  and  continued  for 
eight  months. 

''Out  of  four  hundred  and  eleven  applicants  two  hundred  and  six  were  supplied  with  situa- 
tions. A  considerable  number  failed  to  report  a  second  time,  and  were  discharged  from  the  books, 
so  that  only  ninety-seven  remained  unsupplicd  with  business.  Most  of  the^e  were  disabled  men, 
unfit  for  any  duty,  and  these  were  admitted  into  the  Home,  or  became  regular  pensioners  of  the 
Society  in  their  own  homes. 

"The  Society  could  not  consider  its  duties  over  till  the  last  soldier  had  been  snpplied.  The 
following  bulletin  shows  how  the  supply  department  was  kept  up  for  months  after  the  war  closed: 

"'SoLDiKBS*  Aid  Sociktt  or  Kortiikbn  Onio,       \ 
"•Cr.jiTiiAi  OrFiCK,  No.  H9  Bamk  Stbkkt,  ClPTiIund,  July  lo,  l«5./ 
*'  *  Dkae  Madam  :    We  ar#  eoriTlnced  thHt  the  cloeing  of  your  Society  in  prumature,  and  it  is  cvrtain  that  for  thk&b 
MOMTMS  luuii«r  your  work  should  continue.    Will  you  not  at  onpk  cull  tof^'th(>r  your  faithrul  ini-Dib«>rs  and  ri'orgunisi*  ? 
'"Until  yon  can  raise  means  to  purchase  muteriMl  wt>  will  continue  to  furnish  cut  garments  an  hi-rttufurt>,  and 
would  b?g  you  to  have  theac  made  and  rcturnM  as  *oon  as  poHsible. 

**  *  Our  returned  soldiers,  without  money,  and  with  clothing  worn  and  traTel-stained,  are  daily  liesloging  our  doom 
for  articles  of  comfort,  vhich  Wf,  fok  lack  or  your  hklp,  hav«»  not  to  givt!  thi-ni !  Tii««»«e  men,  now  di>>o«nod  hy 
Government,  are  properly  our  care  until  they  assume  their  cittxcn's  duties,  and  cun  provide  themselves  with  citlxcn's 

dress. 

"  *  We  are  daily  purchasing  and  giving  out  cotton  socks,  suspenders,  comlis,  soap,  vn*ittng  material,  etc.  We  ask 
your  help  in  supplying  shirtit,  drawers,  towels,  and  handkerchiefs.  Yon  hitve  nobly  followed  our  toldiers  into  camp 
and  Held  with  your  gifts— do  not  let  thorn  ask  in  vain  when  they  r«*turn  to  this  land  of  plenty. 

**  *  II  is  no  time  to  stop  now,  and  it  will  bring  discredit  upon  all  that  has  been  done  should  we  dose  oar  doors  in  the 
flice  of  any  demand.  One  day  in  our  rooms  would  satthfy  any  one  that  Sanitary  work  is  by  no  means  over.  Let  us  go 
on  until  we  can  all  close,  knowing  that  our  work  has  been  well  and  thoroughly  done. 

**  *  Bend  for  a  package  of  garments  to  make  up.  MARY  C.  BRATTON,  SeereUry.' 

"  In  October,  1865,  when  the  Ohio  State  Soldiers'  Home  was  opened,  the  Cleveland  society 
appropriated  from  the  treasury  five  thousand  dollars  to  support  that  institution  until  the  State 
appropriation  should  be  received. 

*'0n  January  1,  1865,  a  free  claim  agency  was  established  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cleve- 
land society.  This  agency  has  received  about  nineteen  hnndred  claims,  and  in  November,  1867, 
was  still  open  for  prosecution  of  the  unsettled  claims.  It  ceased  to  take  new  claims  January  1, 
1867.  The  claim  agency  was  under  the  imnie<liiite  KUperviHion  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
of  the  society,  who  employed  clerical  oKsistance  in  the  business." 

To  these  ouUine  sketclics  of  the  work  accomplished,  at  the  two  groat  dis- 
tributing centers  of  the  relief  associations  of  the  State,  raay  here  be  fitly  added 
a  synopsis,  prepared  by  a  member,  of  the  facts  in  the  history  of  the  Ohio  Ke- 
lief  Association  at  Washington,  of  some  of  the  operations  of  which  we  have,  in 
preceding  chapters,  had  occat^ion  to  make  mention  : 
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"Early  in  June,  1862,  it  was  found  necessary  to  establish  a  large  number  of  hospitals  in 
and  near  Washington,  D.  C,  for  the  care  and  shelter  of  the  numerous  sick  and  wounded  soldiers 
who  required  attention.  The  Government  at  this  time  was,  in  a  great  measure,  without  suitable 
buildings  and  necessary  supplies  for  them.  In  the  emergency,  churches  were  seized  by  military 
authority  and  occupied,  and  medical  officers  placed  in  charge  of  them.  Some  of  these  latter 
took  delight  in  showing  their  '  little  brief  authority,'  by  snubbing  individual  visitors  who  called 
to  see  that  our  suflering  soldiers  were  made  as  comfortable  as  possible.  On  the  12th  of  June  a 
number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  from  Ohio,  temporarily  residing  in  Washington,  met  at  the 
residence  of  A.  M.  Qangewer,  No.  537  H  street,  and  organized  the  '  Ohio  l^elief  Association,'  by 
electing  Hon.  8.  T.  Worcester  President,  Major  G.  P.  Williamson  Vice-President,  David  Kecs 
Treasurer,  and  A.  M.  Gangewer  Secretary.  Committees  were  appointed  to  visit  the  various  hos- 
pitals and  report  the  names  and  condition  of  Ohio  soldiers  in  them,  with  the  companies  and 
regiments  to  which  they  belonged,  in  order  that  a  record  might  be  made  of  them,  their  friends 
advised  of  their  condition,  and  their  wants  supplied,  so  far  as  the  means  of  the  society  would 
enable  them  to  supply  them.  As  there  were  nearly  flfly  hospitals  established  in  and  near  the 
city,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  work  to  be  done  was  one  of  some  magnitude.  Weekly 
meetings  were  held  at  No.  537  II  street,  '  Ohio  Head-quarters,'  to  hear  reports  of  committees 
and  devise  means  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  suffering  soldiers.  A  committee  of  three  (Messrs. 
U.  II.  Hutchins,  John  R.  French,  and  D.  Kees)  was  appointed  to  solicit  funds  and  procure  del- 
iencios  for  the  soldiers.  Governors  Dennison  and  Tod,  and  the  Senators  and  members  of  Cou- 
grpss  from  Ohio  gave  the  society  their  confidence  and  favor.  From  this  time  until  near  the  close 
of  the  war  these  weekly  meetings  were  kept  up,  and  much  good  was  done  in  an  unobtrusive  way 
to  our  disabled  soldiers. 

"  In  April,  1863,  Mrs.  S.  T.  Worcester  wrote  as  follows  to  the  Norwalk  Beflector  respecting 
the  operations  of  the  association : 

**  *  The  op^rAtfont  of  thit  amtoclAtion  are  well  known  to  mo,  havinff  been  an  atttindant  iipou  tbeir  wiKfkly  meeting* 
daring  the  past  winter;  and  I  take  thit  opportanity  to  auk  the  ft-icnds  of  thf  «ick  aoldier,  especially  those  who  hare 
v-'>nfi,  brothers,  couslnB,  or  acquaintancfCfi  in  Eastern  Virginia,  to  send  money  or  hospital  storfs  to  it.  Its  cummittetii 
fco  to  the  bedside  of  every  sick  Ohio  soldier  within  their  reach,  converse  freely  with  them,  ascertain  in  what  manner 
they  (.'»n  assist  them,  and  then  do  tlie  best  po-tsiblo  thinj;  fur  them.  GoTernmenk  allows  the  association  the  use  of  an 
anibii'aoce.  two  males,  and  a  driyer,  so  that  they  are  able  to  re^ch  the  hospitals  within  seven  miles  of  the  city.  In 
ninny  ca)»e«  th«*sti  sick  men  need  something  tliat  ciin  be  better  purchased  in  Wnshinston  than  sent  ft-om  here.  .Such, 
for  inxtance,  as  apples,  oranges,  lemons,  wine,  a  baker's  biM:nit,  a  custard  (for  which  eggs,  milk,  and  suKar  must  be 
b>>uuht  ,  n'-wnpaperH,  both  Knglish  and  (ierman,  a  Testnnu-nt,  a  byuin-book,  a  towel  oj  their  oim,  a  piece  of  soap. 
vtritwleTri-s  in  their  flenson,  etc.  The  visits  <'f  these  ladiis  and  gentlemen,  from  their  own  State,  with  their  little 
conifiirts,  the  men  tell  nie,  </o  them  more  good  than  mediciu*:.  Let  me  mention  a  single  cnso  flrom  fifty  which  I  conld 
enum-'rate.  La«t  w<fk  1  received  a  letter  from  a  young  Oetmiin,  to  whoso  wants  I  attended  while  in  Washington.  In 
it  he  fa?  s :  *  I  .'Uppo« '  my  p'^or  heart  would  have  burdted  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  German  hymn-book  you  gave  me. 
Th^-re  I  found  my  hopes  when  near  dying.  1  shall  take  gooil  cttfTe  of  it  in  remembrance  of  you,  and  try  to  keep  it!« 
words  holy.  It  used  to  be  hard  for  me  to  shed  tears,  but  sinco  I  have  been  sick  it  ims  often  been  the  case.'  For  this 
ycniitr  man  I  pro\id<>d  while  I  staid  in  Washington,  and  Mro.  Gangewer  attended  to  him  afterward.  He  is  now  fast 
ri'cuv-ring.  He  had  lost  all  his  clothing,  had  not  a  cent  of  nion"y,  and  had  a  '  cry  *  every  day  because  '  no  one  from 
Ohio  Ciiuie  to  see  him.'  The  German  bymn-book  (Lutheran)  alluded  to  came  from  the  Belgian  legation,  and  was  sent, 
«ith  many  other  publications  in  the  same  language,  to  us  for  distrilmtion. 

*"  I  can  testify  to  the  excellent  character  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Ohio  Relief  Association.  I  know 
what /Af'j^  n^eive  goes  rf(rec</j/ to  the  sick  soldier,  and  is  theanowerto  his  own  requents.  All  the  other  loyMlSiates, 
except  the  bonier  iitates,  have  similar  organisations.    Each  looks  after  its  own  men  tenderly.* 

"  The  names  of  those  who  were  most  active  in  the  association  were  Messrs.  J.  C.  Wetniore, 
D.  Kees,  Rev.  B.  F.  Morris,  G.  P.  William.son,  J.  Van  Offenbacher,  W.  G.  Finney,  J.  K. 
French,  J.  W.  Dwyer,  Henry  Beard,  L.  H.  Kanncy,  C.  S.  Mattoon,  L.  A.  Lyons,  J.  C.  Winn,  U. 
II.  Hutchins,  J.  C.  Brand,  J.  W.  Schuckers,  J.  D.  Patton,  J.  K.  Dodge,  J.  H.  Wilkinson,  D. 
Chambers,  L.  D.  Reynolds,  J.  R.  Fitch,  O.  B.  Olmstend,  and  a  few  ladies — Mrs.  D.  Rees,  Mrs. 
A.  M.  Gangewer,  Mrs.  Gunckel,  Mrs.  Staats,  Miss  Maggie  Kees,  Miss  Sue  Ilelinick,  Miss  J.  H. 
Gan;;ewer,  Miss  Julia  Baldwin,  and  others.  Quite- a  number  of  ladies  in  Ohio  co-operated  with 
the  wK-'ieiy  in  furthering  its  objects,  among  the  more  prominent  of  whom  were  Mrs.  T.  L.  Jew- 
ett,  of  Steubenville;  Mrs.  Annie  P.  Trimble,  of  Chillicothe;  Mrs.  J.  R.  Osborn,  of  Toledo; 
Mr*.  S.  T.  Worcester,  of  Norwalk,  and  various  ladies  connected  with  local  ladius*  soldierii'  aid 
pociciies  in  Ohio,  all  of  whom  contributed  generously  to  sustain  its  operations. 

**  In  December,  1862,  the  Secretary  of  the  association,  A.  M.  Gangewer,  published  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  the  articles  distributed  by  the  society  to  that  date,  viz. : 

**  *  CuithIao,  Ktc.— 196  wool  shirts,  131  wool  drawers,  4U3  prs  wool  souks,  l.ltM  prs  cotton  socks,  700  prs  cotton  drawers. 
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1,147  eotton  thlrti,  45  co«ta,  M  pn  panta,  117  pn  slippers,  47  pra  thoec,  16  tmU,  43  halt,  86  capa,  SI  drvMlnc-goandi.  1 JS7 
handkerchiofa,  1,401  towiU,  36  pn  ■oapenden,  hair-brnahos,  lookioff-glnaaefl,  combs,  faaa,  pina,  noedlea,  tbread,  pin- 
caflbiona,  tobacco,  lottcr^paper,  eoTelopea,  booka,  magaslnea,  newspapers,  etc. 

**  *  Bkdoiico,  Etc.— 116  abeeU,  Ifc5  pillowa,  253  pillow-caaes, :«  bedtirka,  IM  Manketi,  37  gnflts  and  eomforta. 

**  *8AiiTTAaY  SroEBfl,  Kto.— 397  cana  ftmit,  997  bottlea  wlnoa  and  cordlala.  14  bottlaa  ahnib,  64  bottlas  brandr,  2  jara 
beef  eaaence,  5  jara  plcklea,  15  jara  apple-butter,  1  ke«  do.,  1  tab  kale  alan,  2  boxea  oniona,  309  cans  jelUea.  8  brla  tOiiMt 
bread.  4  brla  green  applea,  S3  aacka,  7  boahela,  and  5  boxea  dried  fruit,  corn  aUrcb,  grapea,  lemona,  dritNl  beef,  honey, 
tea,  aago,  dri«^  com,  cornmeal,  orackera,  cheeae,  peppera,  4  tuba  butter,  farina,  augar,  hama,  tomatoea,  peach-butter, 
oystera,  chlckena,  lint,  bandagea,  pada,  aoap,  cmtdiea,  18  rocking-chaira.  etc. 

**  *  CooKiMQ  Utrnsiu,  Eto.-2  coffee  boilera,  3  tin  panit,  30  knivea  and  forka,  24  table-epoona,  90  tin  cupa,  24  platea, 
cooking  lampa,  cupa  and  saucers,  etc. 

**  'The  nnniber  of  names  of  Ohio  soldiera  enteral  on  the  register  as  Tisitad  by  their  committees,  is  3,7ii6,  but  the 
wants  of  a  mnch  larger  number  hare  been  supplied  whose  names  have  not  been  reported,  and  the  urgent  needs  of 
many  suldiers  from  other  i!>tatee  liare  been  mot,  when  made  known  to  their  visiting  committees. 

***The  amount  of  money  collected,  principally  from  Ohio  n'sideuts  in  this  city,  wa9  $1,296  67;  amount  ezp:*niied 
§1,940  92,  leaTing  In  the  hands  of  the  treaanrer  $5&  75.* 

"About  this  time  a  committee  wa«  appointed  to  represent  to  the  State  anthorities  the  necemitj 
of  having  an  agent  in  Washington,  to  especially  look  after  sick  soldiers  who  are  unable  to  reach 
home  without  assistance,  and  to  see  that  thej  obtain  their  paj  promptly.  The  Association  recom- 
mended the  appointment  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Wetmore,  who  had  been  active  and  untiring  in  his  efibrta 
to  aid  our  weak  and  suffering  soldiers.  Newspaper  representations  having  inforced  the  same 
policy,  he  was  accordingly  appointed. 

"The  Association  did  not  confine  its  operations  to  Washington,  but  sent  visitors  to  hospitals 
at  Fredericksburg,  Alexandria,  and  camps  in  Virginia;  to  Baltimore,  Annapolis,  and  Frederick^ 
Maryland,  and  to  Oettysburg. 

"On  the  24th  of  February,  1863,  a  special  meeting  was  held  to  present  a  service  of  silver  to 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Gangewer,  for  her  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  soldiers.  The  meeting  was  attended  by 
Hon.  8.  P.  Chase,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Judge  Johnson  of  Cincinnati,  and  a  crowd  of  Ohio 
people  then  in  Washington. 

"On  the  6th  of  August,  1863,  the  Association  rented  a  room  near  the  City  Hall  for  a  store- 
room. By  this  time  the  Government  was  enabled  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  inmates  of  the  hos- 
pitals, which  were  generally  efficiently  managed;  but  siill  there  were  occasional  isolated  cases  of 
suffering  which  needed  attention,  and  relief  was  freely  bestowecl.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  operati(ms  of  the  society  know  well  that  it  has  done  a  work  of  which  none  who  partici- 
pated in  it  need  be  ashamed.  Governor  Brough  made  appeals  to  the  people  of  Ohio  to  sup{K>rt 
it,  and  its  work  was  constantly  performeil  in  harmony  with  the  State  Agency  system." 

The  general  work  in  the  more  active  of  the  home  orgunizations  through  the 
State  may  be  best  illustrated,  on  a  large  scalo,  by  this  graphic  picture  of  the 
Cleveland  Aid  Eooms,  from  the  forthcoming  history  of  that  association,  by  Miss 
Mary  Clark  Brayton  : 

"At  eight  o'clock,  or  even  earlier,  the  rooms  are  open  for  the  business  of  the  day.  The 
boxes  unloaded  from  the  dray  upon  the  sidewalk  are  trundled  through  the  wide  doors,  and  the 
lids  skillfully  removed  by  the  porter,  or  energetically  pried  off  by  some  impatient  member  of  the 
unpacking  committee,  whose  duties  now  begin. 

"Cautiously  she  peeps  under  the  layers,  not  without  fear  that  some  minchievous  cork,  false 
to  its  trust,  may  have  spread  liquid  ruin  among  the  soft  folds.  Shirts,  drawers,  and  gowns,  as 
they  are  <lrawn  forth,  are  duly  counted,  examined,  and  notc<l.  If  zealous  haste  has  dis(>atched 
them  minus  a  button  or  a  string,  the  deficiency  is  supplied  by  some  careful  matron  who  sits  near. 
The  garment  is  then  thrown  with  the  othei-s  upon  a  liicjh  counter,  behind  which  is  enthroned  a 
third  committee  woman  with  stencil-plate  and  brush.  The  labels  and  mottoes  that  she  may  find 
nestling  in  the  pocket  of  a  dressing-gown,  or  hi(Men  in  the  soldier's  thread -case  are  not  re:i:oved, 
but  steadily  she  works  there,  affixing  the  indelible  stamp, 'Soldiers*  Aid  Society  of  Northern 
Ohio,'  and  each  article  passes  from  her  hand  into  its  appointed  place  in  one  or  another  of  the 
great  hinged  receiving  cases  that  form  a  row  down  the  hmg  wall. 

"Books  and  pamphlets,  too,  are  stampetl  and  pilwl  upcm  their  allottetl  shelf,  where  some 
soldier  from  the  ciiy  camps  may  often  be  seen  turning  over  their  leaves,  with  free  permission  to 
dioose. 

"Bags  of  dried  fruit  are  tumbled  in  a  heap  upon  the  scales     Bottles  and  jars,  as  they  appear, 
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an  dosely  inspected;  the  soand  to  be  carefnlly  repacked  in  naw-diwt,  and  the  defective 
cemented  anew,  or,  if  too  far  gone  for  that,  they  are  set  aside  for  the  '  Home,'  the  city  hospital, 
or  the  sick  soldier  not  many  squares  oS. 

''At  a  table  in  the  center  of  the  room  a  bandage  machine  is  whirling  under  a  hand  grown 
dexterous  by  much  practice  in  the^  sad  days;  and  at  the  old-linen  box  stands  an  embodiment  of 
patience,  vainly  toiling  to  bring  order  out  of  the  ever-uprising  mass. 

"Just  behind  is  the  busy  packing  committee,  upon  whose  skillfulness  rests  the  good  name 
of  the  society  with  the  army.  Bending  over  their  work,  they  fold  and  smooth  and  crowd  down 
each  article  with  its  kind,  until  there  is  space  only  for  the  invoice  sheet  at  top,  and  the  box  awuits 
the  porter's  hammer  and  its  tally  number  before  being  consigned  to  the  store-house. 

"The  long  table  at  the  end  of  the  room  is  occupied  by  the  work  committee.  Here  bed- 
sacks  and  sheets  are  torn  off  with  an  electrifying  report,  and  two  pairs  of  savage  shears  are  cut- 
ting their  vigorous  way  through  a  bolt  of  army-blue  flannel.  The  cut  garments,  rolled  and 
ticketed,  are  stowed  away  in  the  great  work-box  till  given  out  to  ladies  of  the  city,  or  sent  in 
packages  to  bridge  over  a  financial  gap  in  some  country  Aid  Society. 

"  Two  or  three  ladies,  delegates  from  neighboring  branches,  are  narrowly  watching  this  busy 
scene,  while  receiving  from  highest  official  sources  suggestions  and  sympathy,  if  need  be,  and 
under  the  same  hospitable  guidance  are  making  a  tour  of  inspection  through  the  room  and  into 
the  little  office  in  the  rear,  which  is  separated  from  the  main  apartment  only  by  a  glazed  partition. 
Here  some  tokens  of  femininity  have  crept  in.  despite  the  evident  determination  to  give  it  a 
severe  business  air.  A  modest  carpet  covers  the  floor;  the  big  box  of  documents  in  the  corner, 
cunningly  cushioned,  takes  ambitious  rank  as  a  sofa;  8ome  kind  bo<ly  has  sent  in  a  rocking- 
chair;  occasionally  a  bouquet  graces  the  tabic;  two  or  three  pictures  have  found  their  way  upon 
the  walls,  among  railr(  ad  time-tables  and  shipping  guides.  But  the  latest  war  bulletin  hangs 
with  them  there,  and  all  these  amenities  fail  to  disguise  the  character  of  the  room,  or  to  draw 
attention  from  the  duties  of  the  hour. 

**  Here  at  her  desk  sits  one  whom  fate  and  the  responsibilities  of  office  have  called  to  *  carry 
the  bag,'  and  to  make  the  neatest  of  figures  in  the  largest  of  ledgers.  There  stands  another, 
knitting  her  brows  over  the  complications  of  a  country  invoice  or  a 'short  shipping  bill.'  A 
third  is  perpetually  flitting  between  the  entry  desk  in  the  main  room  and  the  bright-eyed  girls 
who  are  folding  circulars  at  the  office  table ;  and  a  fourth  drops  her  plethoric  file  of '  letters  unan- 
swered '  to  read  proof  for  the  printer's  boy  waiting  at  her  elbow,  or  to  note  down  for  future  use 
the  Kanitary  news  as  it  falls  fresh  from  the  lips  of  an  agent  who  has  called  in  en  route  from  the 
'front,'  to  give  a  cordial  hand  to  the  ladies." 

In  October,  1863,  the  patriotic  citizens  of  Chicago  held  a  great  fair,  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  common  church  festivals  given  by  ladies  in  the  interest  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission.  As  the  reports  of  its  success  came  to  attract  attention, 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  and  the  National  Union  Association 
in  Cincinnati  began  to  discuss  the  policy  of  undertaking  a  similar  enterprise 
on  a  larger  scale.  For  some  days  the  matter  \vas  confined  to  private  discus- 
(iions.  Meantime,  as  happened  so  often  through  the  war,  a  woman  stepj)e(l  for- 
ward to  lead  in  the  movenient  for  good  works  for  the  soldiers.  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  Blst  of  October  this  communication,  the  first  public  appeal  for  a 
Sanitary  Fair  in  Cincinnati,  appeared  in  the  Evening  Times: 

"Editor  Timrs:  1  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  patj-iotic  ladies  of  Cincinnati  to  the 
fair  that  is  now  progressing  in  Chiciigo  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers,  and  which  is  realizing  a 
handsiMne  sum  of  money.  Taking  into  considerution  the  fact  that  the  winter  is  fast  upprouch' 
ing,  and  that  the  soldiers  will  stand  in  need  of  much  asnistunce,  would  it  not  be  well  for  our  Cin- 
i-tnnati  ladies  to  get  aroused  up  in  the  same  cause,  and  in  the  same  way?  We  should  not  let 
Chiaigo,  or  any  other  place,  be  in  advance  of  us  in  our  eflbrts.  1  know  we  have  ladies  here  who 
are  devoted  friends  of  the  soldiers,  and  now  is  the  time  for  them  to  be  up  aud  doing.  Please 
call  public  attention  to  this  subject,  and  oblige.  A  LADY.'' 
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This  appeal*  was  copied  in  the  morning  papers,  but  no  public  action  was 
taken  till,  on  November  7th,  in  response  to  an  article  on  the  subject  in  the 
Gazette,  "Who  speaks  for  Cincinnati?'*  Mr.  Jno.  D.  Caldwell  inserted  in  the 
papers  a  call  for  a  meeting  of  the  executive  and  finance  committees  of  the 
National  Union  Association,  "to  initiate  movements  toward  a  grand  fair  in  Cin- 
cinnati, in  aid  of  the  cause  of  families  of  Union  soldiers."  At  this  meeting  a 
committee  of  public-spirited  citizens  was  appointed  to  hold  a  conference  with 
committees  of  existing  organizations  on  the  11th  of  November.  Circulars  and 
public  notices  followed  ;  the  attention  of  the  entire  community  was  arrested  ; 
the  enterprise  rapidly  took  shape;  Afr.  Edgar  Conkling  reported  a  plan  of  oper- 
ations involving  an  undertaking  incomparably'  more  extensive  than  any  previ- 
ous one  in  the  same  direction;  and  presently  the  whole  city  was  alive  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  common  generous  effort.  Those  who  best  know  the  usually 
staid  and  undemonstrative  Queen  City  unite  in  the  testimony  that  she  was 
never  before  so  stirred  throujxh  all  the  strata  of  her  societv,  never  before  bo 
warm  and  glowing  for  an}'  cause  or  on  any  occasion.  Churches,  citizens'  asso- 
ciations, business  men,  mechanics  took  hold  of  the  work.  Committees  were 
appointed,  embracing  the  leading  men  and  the  best  workers  in  every  walk  of 
life  throughout  the  city;  meetings  of  ladies  were  held  ;  circulars  were  distrib- 
uted ;  public  appeals  filled  the  newspapers.  General  Kosecrans,  then  fresh  from 
the  Tullahoma  and  Chickamauga  campaigns,  and  the  more  popular  in  the  city 
of  his  residence  in  proportion  to  his  lots  of  favor  with  the  War  Department, 
was  made  President  of  the  fair,  and  his  name  evoked  fresh  enthusiasm  for  the 
effort. 

On  the  25th  of  November  the  organization  had  been  completed,  and  the 
following  general  address  to  the  public  was  issued  : 

"TluH  fair,  in  aid  of  the  Cincinnati  Bnmoh  of  the  Unitod  Siatew  Sanitary  CommiHsion,  will 
be  opened,  with  appropriate  cerunionieri,  on  Monday,  the  21si  day  (*r  December  next,  and  con- 
tinue tlirongh  the  holidays.  Arrangements  have  been  nnule  on  an  extensive  scale  for  c<dlecting 
and  disponing  of  every  article  of  a  salable  nature  that  may  he  contributed.  Nothing  will  be 
aniifts  that  can  aid  the  Sanitary  ComminHion,  either  in  funds  or  in  any  of  the  stc^res  so  well  known 
to  be  wanted  in  the  camp  and  hospital. 

"This  branch  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  extends  relief  throu^rhuut  the  armies  of  the  Union 
operating  in  the  West  and  South-west.  It  supplies,  without  diNtinciion,  all  who  are  in  th<>w 
armies,  no  matter  whence  they  come.  Therefore,  the  far  Kast  and  the  Central  States  will  see  and 
feel,  as  well  as  the  West,  the  grand  object  to  be  accomplished  l>y  this  (air,  and  may  well  join  and 
share  with  us  in  this  grateful  eflbrt,  before  the  rigors  of  winter  beset  thi-m,  to  provide  for  the 
wants  and  cheer  the  hearts  of  their  sons  who  are  with  ours  in  tluse  fields,  i^ach  ot>ngregatlon  or 
society,  of  whatever  name,  in  all  the  loyal  Slates,  is  invited  to  eleit  a  lady  «lelegate  or  ct»rres- 
ponding  member,  who  will  be  registered  as  such,  and,  if  an  active  contributor,  will  be  entitled  to 
a  handsomely-engraved  certificate,  commemorative  o£  the  oceasion,  lK.'aring  her  name  and 
residence. 

**  Contributions  from  far  and  wide  will  be  thankfully  received  ;  contributions  in  money  ;  c*>n- 
tributions  of  every  producticm  of  the  farmers,  manufacturers,  machinists,  me<*haniirs,  nier/*hants, 
clothiers,  jewelers,  milliners,  gardener-*;  contributions  o«'  music,  decoratiwns,  fruits,  Hon ers,  and 
refreshments;  contributions  or  loans  for  exhibition  in  the  line  arts  and  sciences ;  relics,  memo- 


*  Written  by  Mrs.  Dr.  Mpn<lenhall,  who  afterward  became  the  ladies*  V ice-Preside ut  of  the 
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riiils,  and  carioBitiet  of  eyery  sort ;  oontributioiu  of  lectons,  oonoerts,  and  dramatic  or  other  ben- 
efits ;  and,  to  give  efficiencj  to  all,  a  general  contrilHitioD  of  the  iqflaenoe  of  the  press  in  fur- 
thering our  efforts.  Eveiy  offering,  in  short,  which  can  add  beauty,  interest,  or  profit,  to  any 
department  of  the  fair,  or  be  used  as  material  in  the  work  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  will  be 
acceptable.  In  order,  moreover,  that  nothing,  however  small,  which  even  our  youth  can  con- 
tribute^ may  be  lost  to  the  general  offering,  it  is  requested  that  directors  and  teachers  of  schools, 
public  and  private,  everywhere,  invite  their  pupils  to  prepare  articles  of  their  own  handiwork, 
which  will  form  a  special  department  of  the  fair.  And,  above  all,  we  invoke  the  aid  and  influ- 
ence of  the  women  of  the  land,  as  individuals,  in  their  home  and  social  circles,  and  as  classes, 
in  their  chnrches,  aid  societies,  and  other  organizations. 

"  The  whole  arrangements  of  the  fair  have  been  assigned  to  committees  on  finance,  buildings, 
machinery  and  mechanical  exhibitions,  public  conveyances  and  transportation,  merchandise  and 
donations,  refreshments,  art  hall,  gallery  of  paintings,  music  and  decorations,  fluricuUural  exhi- 
bitions, relics,  curiosities  and  war  memorials,  lectures,  concerts,  and  benefits,  each  having  duties 
corresponding  to  their  titles.  The  character  of  the  parties  comprising  these  committees  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  their  ability  to  provide  extraordinary  atti-actions  and  accommodations  lor  our 
visitors  and  patrons,  no  matter  how  large  their  number. 

"  One  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  fair  will  consist  of  an  immense  bazaar,  four  hundred 
feet  long  by  sixty  feet  wide,  under  charge  of  the  ladies,  and  devoted  to  the  sale  of  fancy  and 
OBefhl  merchandise.  Similar  buildings,  for  use  as  refreshment  hall  and  exhibition  and  saleroom 
of  heavier  articles  of  merchandise,  machinery,  etc 

"  Mozart  Hall  and  its  anterooms  have  been  secured  for  the  purposes  of  lectures,  concerts, 
exhibitions,  etc. 

"  The  most  liberal  terms  that  could  be  desired  are  proffered  to  our  transportation  committee 
by  all  the  express,  railroad,  and  steamboat  lines  centering  at  this  city. 

'*  The  dining  hall  will  be  in  charge  of  a  committee  of  ladies,  and  will  be  able  to  accomiho- 
date,  in  space  and  variety,  all  who  may  come. 

**  A  plan  is  under  consideration  for  the  publication  of  a  complete  history  of  the  fair,  from 
its  inception  to  its  close.  This  is  intended  to  embrace  a  list  of  the  officers,  committees,  managers, 
and  corresponding  members,  the  name  of  every  contributor,  a  list  of  the  articles  donated,  and 
such  other  matters  of  interest  as  may  occur,  and  will  Kcrve  to  give  permanency  in  history  to  tliis 
evidence  that  the  people  of  the  Union  never  forget  their  bruve  detoiiders. 

"  All  contributions  of  money  should  be  remitted  to  liobert  W.  Burnet,  Esq.,  Treasurer.  All 
the  express,  railroad,  and  steamboat  lines  centering  in  this  city  have  offered  to  carry  freight  for 
the  fair  tree  of  cuaboe.  Heavy  goods  should  be  sent  by  railroad;  liglit  and  valuable  pack- 
ages by  express.  All  articles  should  be  carefully  packed,  and  marked  *  Sanitary  Fair,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.' 

"  When  articles  are  donated  a  list  of  the  articles,  their  estimated  value,  and  the  donor's 
name  and  residence,  should  be  sent  by  mail  to  John  D.  Caldwell,  Corresponding  Secretary,  to 
whom  all  corresp<mdence  may  be  addressed.  Articles  for  exhibition  should  be  accompanied  by 
directions  for  their  return,  similarly  addressed. 

**S|>ecial  information  as  to  any  department  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  chairman  of 
the  proper  committee,  whose  name  appears  in  the  annexed  list. 

^  No  further  appeal  is  needed ;  all  hearts  will  feel  and  reKjmnd  to  this  call.  Let  no  one  sup- 
pose that  enough  is  or  ever  will  be  done  in  this  direction.  The  Cincinnati  Branch  of  the  Sani- 
tary G»mmission  has  distributed  to  the  army  nearly  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
supplies  generously  furnished;   but  it  has  never  yet  reached  the  maximum  of  demands  upon  it. 

**  Present  movements  indicate  a  winter  campaign  of  unusual  activity  and  hardship.  Let 
every  one  do  his  part,  that  there  may  be  no  want  or  suffering  among  our  brave  soldiers. 

"  Major-General  W.  S.  KOSECKANS,  President.* 

"  Joins  D.  Caldweix,  Corresponding  Secretary." 

* Thf  ormntxatinn  of  th^  working  force  of  the  fair  ^^u»  lurgo  and  complicated.    We  appeml  the  namct  of  the  lead- 
Inf  cfllcera,  HOd  of  the  chairmen  of  committeet: 

OFFICERS. 
M»jor-OeD«rnl  Rosecbaixi,  Prenldent;  Mayor  L.  A.  Hakbii,  First  Vice  •President;  Mrs.  Pr.  O.  Mkndexiialx^ 
t^ocoi'd  Vke-Prraident;  R.  \V.  DUKXiiT.  Tri-asuror;  Joskpu  C.  Bvtlkk,  Assijttaut  Treasurer;  Juiin  D.  Caldwkll,  Cur- 
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The  committees  and  the  whole  community  now  pressed  forward  their  labors, 
and  for  the  time  the  "cause  of  sweet  charity"  for  the  soldiers  was  the  engross- 
ing subject  of  all  thought. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2l8t  of  December  the  fair  was  opened  with  an 
address  from  General  Eosecrans  at  Mozurt  Hall.  That  evening  the  various 
hulls  were  crowded  with  a  curious  and  liberal  throng;  and  for  weeks  thereafter 
there  followed  such  a  lavish  expenditure  of  money  as  the  city  had  never  before 
dreamed  of. 

The  great  salesroom  of  the  ladies — the  **  Bazaai*" — was  in  a  building  specially 
erected  for  the  purpose  on  the  Fiflh  Street  Market-Space,  four  hundred  feet  long 
and  sixty  feet  broad.  On  the  Sixth  Street  Market-Space  was  another  building 
of  the  same  dimensions — "Produce  Hall" — used  for  the  display  of  agi'icultural 
productions.  In  Mozart  Hall  were  the  relics,  war  memorials,  art  gallery,  etc. 
Greenwood  Hall  was  devoted  to  the  horticultural  department;  and  the  Palace 
Garden  was  made  a  refreshment  hall. 

To  describe  the  display  in  these  various  departments  were  an  endless  task. 
The  bewildering  exhibition  in  the  Ladies'  Baznar  was,  of  course,  the  center  of 
attraction,  and  its  appearance  was  the  result  of  a  degree  of  faithful  and  varied 
labor  on  the  part  of  thousands  of  ladies  not  easily  expressed.  From  every 
quarter  came  the  gifts  that  filled  the  attractive  tables — from  aged  fingers  which 
could  scarcely  direct  the  needle,  but  must  needs  make  something  for  the  fair 
that  was  to  help  the  grandson  soldier — from  children  eager  to  do  something  for 
the  cause  to  which  their  fathers  were  offering  their  lives — from  the  wealthiest 
and  most  fashionable — from  the  humblest  poverty-stricken  homes  that  were 
still  not  too  poor  to  help  the  soldiers — from  even  the  Lunatic  Asj'lums  and  the 
Home  of  the  Friendless.  Ladies  presided  behind  the  counters,  fair  prices  were 
charged,  and  the  sales  were  enormous.* 

In  the  other  halls  were  collected  such  displays  as  the  city  had  never  before 


UOXORAUY  OFFICERS. 
RiH  Excellency  Abraham  Liucolk,  Prr^dunt  of  the  United  Statt«;  Hon.  Hahmbal  nAXUN,  Vie«<rreatdent ;  Um 
llonurable  the  Govbehobh  or  tuk  Loyal  Statbs. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Genlhmm.-EilKVir  C(»nklln,  Chairman  ;  1>a\id  T.  Wo«)drow,  ClmrU'a  Ueakii  t,  Di>i\jamin  Bruce,  Cliarlot  F.  Wilgtach, 
L.  C.  Hopkinn.  Jamea  Dalton,  Charlo  E.  Cist.' 

Ladie».-hln.  S.  II.  WillianiN,  Mn.  W.  F.  Nolson.  Mrs.  R.  M.  W.  Taylor,  Mrs.  R«>t>ert  HoMa,  Mr*.  JoMph  TilniT, 
Mm.  JoM^ph  Guild,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Starbuck,  Mra.  John  Koliler.  Mni.  Dr.  C.  A.  Schnoidvr. 

COMMITTEES. 

Circtilan  and  Printing.— John  D.  Caldwell,  Chairman,  f '»»m »<•«•.— S.  S.  Davirt,  Chairman.  />fii7i/in<7ii.— Philip  Hinkla, 
Chairman.  Mt^chawUnr  and  DomUionM.—W.T.  IVrkinn,  Chairman.  ('nn»fr;/  Pro^M.'".— A<loIpli  WcxhI,  (liHirnian.  .Va- 
chiut^y  and  M^rhamcal  I-^hibitiona.—  K.  M.  Shield,  Chniimau.  On  AffricuHnral  Machiii*Tif.—J.  M.  11cCulloii|[h,  Cbair> 
man.  /^/r«*Am*H/«.— J.  W.  Garriaon,  CUnirman.  Art  Ilall^  GalUry  a/  Vnimtiinjn^  Municnud  D^roratiutu.—W'm.  Winwell, 
Cliairm.'in.  War  Mtmvrinh^  li'licn^  and  (?»»n'/MiyiV«.— Oeoiffi-  Graham,  (?liairm:in.  (^ircfl'tr*  <tn-l  (^nrr*^poHdm>'^,—'Ri'r.  K. 
T.  (\dlinn,  (/lialrmnn.  War  Jlfrtaoridl*.— <\)Ionel  A.  W.  Gill>ert,  Chairnmn.  (>>/««  nnd  AutoiTrttphii.-  T.  C.  Day,  C*hainnan. 
JfortimltMrtd  and  Pomolooical  I>rportmrut.—Gi'nt\eincn:  1>.  B.  Piermiii,  ('hainnan  ;  l.n«li'>ii:  Mrn.  W.  S.  Grt»eflM>ck,  iliair- 
man.  FruiU  and  Flowrm.—'Mn.  D.  T.  Woixlrow,  Chuirinan.  ChriufnmM  Trr-*.  Mis!»  Kchfcoa  (Inx-Kheck,  Chairman. 
W'/»r\7/ni<^/*». -^Im.  W.  n.  Domlnlck,  Cliairman.  Krrrfjrr^n  P#v<.r.i/ioM».— Mrn.  Wm  l*r<trt(>r,  «'linlrninn.  T»-/*^/r<i/iA /Tf»4f 
f'nw-O/^f*-,— Mlaa.  E.  (?.  Smith.  Chairman.  IjfctnrtM,  (\>Hrfrt*,  Dramatic,  and  oth^r  Knl^taium^nU.—W' .  C.  Peteri,  Chair- 
man. /.»c/Mr#**.— 8.  8.  Smith,  Chaiinnm.  ^Vmo  r/x.  8.  DaviH,  jr.,  Chairman.  Dramttu  .i,il  Opt-mtir  KuttrlaiumntU,-  \V. 
noutfh,  Clmlrman.  School  Ejrhifjition».—M.  Glenn,  Chairman.  On  ToNetiur.—,!.  B.  Knnekinff,  ('h.iirman.  HatU  and 
Thftrr:—\t.  C.  IIopkiDH,  Chairman.  Military  (hv*inieationM.—J .  J.  Dobmeyer,  (Mmirman.  Orch>titml  JViwm*.— Carl 
BaruM,  Chairman.  Vocal  J1/m«iV.— V.  William^,  (.'iiairman.  Public  ConrcyaHi-^  and  TranfpnrtatioH.—Mnnh  McBirury. 
Chairman.    Entployfet.—Janw*  II.  Walker,  Chairman.    Children^  Dcp<trtnuMt.—L}mikn  IlardinK,  Cliaiiman. 

*  L.  C.  HopkiiiPy  the  well-known  dry  goods  merchant,  wan  the  Superintendent  of  the 
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gathered — an  accumulation  of  autographs  immenBe  and  unique;  a  vast  number 
of  relies  and  mementos  of  the  war;  cabinets  of  shells  and  scientific  specimens; 
a  gallery  of  paintings  that  included  some  works  of  European  masters,  and  a  fine 
representation  of  American,  and  particularly  of  Western  artists;  "a  glimpse 
of  Fairy  Land"  in  the  luxuriant  profusion  of  the  Horticultural  Department; 
machinery,  agricultural  implements — something  to  interest  and  attract  from 
every  walk  of  life.  The  great  Mozart  Hall  was  night  after  night  filled  with 
audiences  that  congregated  to  hear  readings  from  Jas.  E.  Murdoch  or  Buchanan 
Head,  or  lectures  from  others  who  patriotically  gave  their  services  to  the  cause ; 
and  the  refreshment  saloon  was  filled  with  the  fii*st  ladies  of  the  city,  who  served 
like  waiters  in  some  mammoth  restaurant. 

The  net  result  of  all  this  labor  and  display  was  the  payment  of  8235,406  to 
the  Cincinnati  Branch  of  the  Sanitary  Commission.^  The  indirect  result  was 
the  quickening  of  the  sympathies  of  a  vast  community  for  the  soldiers,  a  warmer 
flame  of  loyalty  throughout  the  State,  invigoration  in  the  purpose  that  upheld 
the  war,  and  an  example  that  was  to  stir  up  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Pittsburg, 
and  St.  Louis,  to  yet  more  splendid  exhibitions  of  the  munificent  generosity 
of  the  people. 

The  suggestion  of  these  fairs  came  from  Chicago.  Cincinnati  showed  the 
Nation  what  a  large  plan  and  liberal  purpose  could  make  out  of  them,t  and 
may  well  cherish  her  record  in  this  particular  as  one  of  the  brightest  pages  in 
her  history  through  the  war. 

In  the  story  of  noble  deeds  at  home,  which  we  must  now  end,  we  have 
reserved  the  noblest  feature  for  the  last.  From  the  outbreak  of  the  war  till 
the  hour  of  its  close,  the  hands  of  the  Government  and  of  the  army  were  held  up 
by  the  warm  hearty  zeal  of  the  churches  and  the  clergy.  They  led  in  the 
demand  for  the  maintenance  of  the  National  supremacy.  They  inspired  the 
moral  purpose  of  the  war  and  made  it  a  thing  of  more  than  territorial  signifi- 
cance.  They  furnished  the  nucleus  for  home  organizations  for  the  relief  of  the 
soldiers.  They  followed  with  their  ministrations  to  the  camps  and  the  battle- 
fields. They  pierced  the  disguises  of  the  false  pretense  of  Humanity  and 
Christianity  that  clamored  for  peace  w^ithout  Liberty  and  Union.  The  sun  did 
stand  on  the  mountains  of  Gilboa  at  tlieir  prayer — the  most  excitable  and 
unstable  people  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  were  held  true  to  a  fixed  purpose, 
through  rivers  of  blood,  and  mourning  by  every  hearth-stone,  and  the  countless 
cost  of  a  four  years*  fearful  struggle,  till  the  battle  between  Freedom  and 
Slavery  should  be  manfully  fought  out. 

Among  the  earliest  volunteers  were  clergymen.     The  pulpits  of  the  various 

♦The  outlay  for  expenses  amounted  to  eight  and  one-fifth  per  cent,  on  this  amount,  which 
added  thereto  gives  the  gross  receipts. 

t  The  receipts  of  the  Cincinnati  Fair  were  larger  in  proportion  to  population  than  those  held 
in  any  other  cities,  excepting  Pittsburg  and  St.  Louis,  which,  coming  later,  had  the  advantage 
and  stimulus  of  the  experience  and  success  elsewhere.  The  net  result  of  the  series  of  Sanitary 
Fairs  which  this  in  Cincinnati  fairly  opened,  was  over  four  million  dollars,  given  in  aid  of  soU 
diera  and  their  families. 
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churches  became  the  foremost  stimnlants  to  recruiting.  As  early  as  the  3d  of 
June,  1861,  the  association  of  Evangelical  ministers  of  Cincinnati  adopted  a 
deliverance,*  whereof  these  sentences  should  not  pass  out  of  men's  memories  in 
the  State  they  inspired : 

"  Deeply  grateful  to  Almighty  God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  for  hi»  past  merciefl  to  this  Nation, 
and  particularly  noting  at  this  time  His  gracious  goodness  in  leading  our  fathers  to  establish  and 
preserve  for  us  a  Constitutional  Covemment  unequalled  among  the  governments  of  the  earth  in 
guarding  the  rights  and  promoting  the  entire  welfare  of  a  great  people — we,  the  Evangelical 
ministry  of  Cincinnati,  have  been  lead  by  a  constrained  sense  of  accountability  to  Him,  the 
author  of  all  our  good,  and  by  unfeigned  love  for  our  country,  to  adopt  the  following  statement: 

"  We  are  compelled  to  regard  the  rebellion  which  now  afflicts  our  land  and  jeopardiies  some 
of  the  most  precious  hopes  of  mankind,  as  to  the  result  of  a  long-contemplated  and  wide-spread 
conspiracy  against  the  principles  of  liberty,  justice,  mercy,  and  righteousness  proclaimed  in  the 
Word  of  God,  sustained  by  our  Constitutional  Government,  and  lying  at  the  foundation  of  all 
public  and  private  welfare.  In  the  present  conflict,  therefore,  our  Government  stands  hefore  as  as 
representing  the  cause  of  God  and  man  against  a  rebellion  threatening  the  Nation  with  ruin,  in 
orfler  to  perpetuate  and  spread  a  system  of  unrighteous  oppression.  In  this  emergency,  as  min- 
isters of  God,  we  can  not  hesitate  to  support,  by  every  legitimate  method,  the  Government 
in  maintaining  its  authority  unimpaired  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  over  this  whole 
people." 

The  sentiments  thus  expressed  were  echoed  by  almost  every  religious  body 
throughout  the  State.  Among  others,  was  this  declaration  from  the  venerable 
Bishop  Mcllvaine,  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Convention  at  Cleveland,  in  June, 
1861 :  **Oiir  duty  in  this  emergency  is  bravely,  earnestly,  to  sustain  our  Govern- 
ment in  its  administration  in  the  use  of  all  lawful  means  to  preserve  the  integrity 
of  the  Union."  Not  less  emphatic  and  earl}-  were  the  expressions  of  Archbishop 
Purcell,  who  caused  the  American  flag  to  be  raised  over  the  Cathedral  at  Cin- 
cinnati, and  the  churches  in  every  part  of  his  diocese,  and  whose  great  influence 
in  the  Eonian  Catholic  Church  was  thrown  throughout  in  favor  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  this  holy  war. 

As  the  struggle  progressed,  the  eflbrts  for  the  relief  of  soldiers  clustered 
around  the  pra^'cr-meetings,  Sunday-school  associations,  and  ladies'  mite  socie- 
ties of  the  church  congregations  throughout  the  State.  To  trace  the  history  of 
these  societies  here  would  be  iniposnible — they  were  in  every  village  and  hamlet — 
but  the  good  works  they  wrought  are  faithfully  set  down  in  the  record  of  Him 
who  rewardeth  openly. 

As  the  Sanitary  Commission  grew  up,  the  stream  of  church  contributions 
was  turned  into  this  channel.  After  a  time  the  good  men  who  had  followed 
the  army  with  the  Bible  and  the  sermon  felt  the  need  of  an  organization  for 
specific  religious  effort  for  the  soldiers,  combined  with  relief  laboj*,  and  the 
Christian  Commission  began  its  noble  work.f 

*  Reported  by  a  committee  consisting  of  Granville  Moody,  H.  M.  Storrs,  C.  B.  Boynton,  E. 
T.  Robinson,  and  Joseph  White. 

t  In  the  last  annual  report  of  this  Commission  the  following  list  of  the  Ohio  membership  is 
given : 

CIKCINNATI  BRAKCH  UNHISD  STATES  CHRISTIAN  COMMISSIOK. 
A.  K.  CHAMB3UU.AIN,  Prvflideot ;  H.  Thavi  MiLum,  Vic«-Pretident ;  licr.  J.  F.  MAmtAT,  8«cret«nr;  Bev.  B.  W. 
CaiDLAW,  Oonoral  Agent. 

CuimiTTKB— WilUnin  T.  Perkins,  Thomas  F.  Shaw,  George  H.  Warner,  E.  Sargent,  W.  W.  Scarborough,  Hon. 
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The  reports  give  the  cash  receipts  of  the  branches  in  Ohio  as: 

Cincinnati  Branch  up  to  1864 $70,493 

Cincinnati  Branch  up  to  1865 38,396 

Cleveland  Branch— toUl 8,144 

Total $117,033 

Besides,  stores  were  received  in  Cincinnati  amounting  in  value  to  the 
splendid  sum  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  thousand  six  hundred  and  two 
dollars,  and  publications  for  distribution  among  the  soldiers,  valued  at  three 
thousand  and  twenty-four  dollars.  In  Cleveland  the  gifts  of  stores  amounted  to' 
five  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  and  of  publications  to  twelve  hundred  dollars.* 

Some  further  facts  as  to  the  operations  of  this  unobtrusive  but  most  effi- 
cient organization  may  be  presented  in  the  condensed  closing  report  of  the 
Cincinnati  Branch: 

"  From  the  Ist  of  January,  1865,  the  date  of  the  \mt  annual  report,  until  the  office  waa 
closed,  about  the  middle  of  Aup^iist,  the  work  of  the  Cincinnati  Branch  continued  to  prosper.  It 
waa  understood,  soon  after  the  fall  of  Richmond,  that  the  business  of  the  Comniission  would  be 
cloi^  up  as  speedily  as  poasible.  Notwithstanding  a  public  statement  to  this  effect,  the  people 
of  Ohio  continued  to  furnish  the  means  necessary  to  carry  on  our  operations  creditably  and  suc- 
c^tsfully,  until  supplies  were  no  lon^r  needed.  Some  of  the  most  prominent  items  of  receipts 
and  di>«tributlonA  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

Numbrr  of  boxt«,  etc.,  of  storpa  sent  to  the  flcld,  or  diBtributed  at  Home,  oxcIurIto  of  those  sent  to,  or 

receiTcil  from  the  Central  or  Bmnch  offices 3,446 

Number  of  boxes,  etc.,  of  publicstiona  sont  to  the  Held,  or  distributed  at  Homp,  exclusive  of  those  sent  to, 

or  received  from  Central  or  Branch  offices IM 

Nnmber  of  boxes  of  stores  donated  directly  to  this  Branch 3,114 

Nunib-T  of  boxes  of  pnblicatiuns  donated  directly  to  this  Branch 27 

Estimated  Talne  of  these  donated  stores t2S9,(i02  74 

£fftiuiat«-d  valat'Of  these  donat<'d  publications ».. „ ~ f 3,024  00 

Kunib«'r  of  copies  of  Scriptures,  or  portions  of  them  distributi'd 9,940 

Nanit>er  of  hymn  and  p«alm-book« .^..... 55,091 

Number  of  soldiers*  and  sailors*  knapsack  booki«,  in  pnpor  or  flexible  covers 45.>,Uc^ 

Number  of  liound  volumes  of  library  and  other  bouks 8.fi7M 

Number  of  mai^xinf  s  and  pHmphlcts „ « 18,117 

AfCgrosHte  numiier  of  weekly  and  monthly  religions  newspitperv b03,23(i 

Number  of  paff^-s  of  tract* lOl.fiM 

"In  making  up  this  final  statement  of  our  Branch  of  the  United  Slates  Christian  Commis- 
sion, it  is  due  the  generous  people  who  have  so  freely  contributed  to  siiKtain  it,  to  make  a  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  their  untiring  liberality.  From  the  oponinp  of  the  office,  at  No.  61  Vine 
Street,  until  it  was  closed,  an  uninterrupted  stream  of  money  and  ptorcs  poured  in  upon  ns  from 
the  patriotic  men  and  women  of  the  West,  and  especially  of  the  State  of  Ohio.     Soldiers'  Aid 

Bellamj  Stnrer,  Phillip  Pliillipe,  T.  O.  Odiome,  B.  Homans,  jr..  G«H>rare  F.  Davis,  Wm.  J.  Breed,  Eli  Johnson,  B^nja- 
m  B  Fr^ukland,  H.  Wilson  Brown,  Thomas  FrHukbmtl,  J.  M.  Johnston,  Hugh  Stewart,  M.  B.  llHgtina,  Matthew 
Add)',  E.  A.  Uolden.    Oamhipb— Rev.  Archibald  M.  Morrison. 

CLEVELAND  COMKITTEE  UNITED  STATES  CnRISTIAN  COMMISSION. 

ExB^-unvE  CoMMiTTF.K— Hon.  Stillmak  Witt,  Preiii«lent ;  Josrph  Pkrkins.  Vic«-PreijiUent ;  L.  F.  Mellf.n,  Sec- 
r»»tary;  S.  O.  Mather,  Troaaurer;  Gbobok  Mtoatt,  llec«iver  of  Supplios;  Hon.  William  Castle,  Rev.  T.  H.  Hnwks, 
D.  D.;  T.  P.  Handy,  Dr.  H.  K.  Cushinjr,  Rev.  J.  BI.  Hoyt,  Dunici  P.  Eeln,  Horace  B  uton. 

<Vi»MiTTKt— Hon.  William  A.  Otis,  Rev.  Samuel  Wolcott.  D.  D.;  R<'V.  Dr.  W.  II.  Goodrich,  Ansel  Roberts,  J.  E. 
lnx*-Tiio]\,  Rev.  J.  31ontioth,  jr.;  Rev.  S.  B.  Page,  George  W.  Whitney,  Hon.  John  A.  Foot<',  Rev.  Charh-s  Hammer,  Di. 
Albynr  Maynard.  Jay  Od-ll,  Hon.  J.  P.  Bishop,  Rev.  W)lli»m  A.  Hojff,  Dr.  Edward  Taylor,  Rev.  C.  Kuttnick,  E.  R. 
iVrkinif.  J.  II.  Dewitt.  Rev.  J.  A.  Thome,  Rev.  Moses  Hill,  Rev.  BUhop  C.  Kingsluy. 

NORTH-WESTERN  BRANCH   UNITED  STAT^  CHRISTIAN  COMMISSION,   TOLEDO. 

W.  Bakkb,  President;  Rev.  C.  T.  Wales,  Recording  St^cretary;  Rev.  H.  W.  Pikrson,  D.  D.,  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary ;  D.  B.  Smith,  Treasurer. 

*  The  Toledo  collections  seem,  in  the  reports  of  the  Christian  Commission,  to  have  gone  to 
•well  the  sums  credited  to  Chicago. 
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SoeieticH  nnd  Lndics'  CIiri»tian  ComniiKBionA,  by  RcoreR  and  hiimlrcdA,  kept  iib  supplied  wiili  the 
meaiiR  to  ininihter  largely  to  the  comfort  and  teinporul  wiintflof  our  nohle  bovK  in  hUioI  AVe  Iield 
no  large  Huni  of  money  in  our  t.reuf«ury,  believing  that  Providence  would  furnish  \\n  the  means  to 
do  our  work.  Go<i  honored  the  faith  of  hiR  servantn — Rirce,  although  our  fundH  were  ofien  low 
we  never  were  without  the  mean«  to  meet  our  obligationfl. 

"The  removal  of  Rev.  K.  P.  Smith,  the  efficient  and  BucceHxful  Field  Agent  of  our  depart- 
ment, to  the  Kiwtcrn  work,  was  felt  to  be  a  severe  Iosh.  From  the  beginning  he  had  sn]H*r in- 
tended the  work  in  the  West  with  a  sagacity,  diKcrimination  and  zeal  worthy  of  the  highest 
praise.  His  self-denying  labors,  amid  suffering  and  personal  dangers,  in  behalf  of  his  country, 
in  all  the  dark  days  and  months  of  the  great  rebellion,  should  endear  him  to  the  hearts  of  hi« 
.cuuntrvmen. 

"His  place  at  Nashville  was  well  filled  by  Mr.  T.  R.  Fwing,  an  earnest  Christian  gentleman, 
and  a  niOHt  genial,  kind-hearted  man  and  efficient  administrator.  Mrs.  £.  P.  Smith  remained  in 
charge  of  the  'home'  at  Nashville,  performing  a  service  tor  which  few  women  could  have  been 
found  equally  qualified,  with  a  cheertulncFs  and  hearty  enthusiasm  worthy  of  all  honor.  Hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  soldiers,  who  have  boon  in  the  hospitals  of  Nashville,  will  remember 
Mrs.  Smith  to  their  dying  day.  Not  a  few  will  join  in  gratitude  with  an  Illinois  srddier,  who 
said  to  the  friend  at  his  cot,  taking  his  dying  message,  'Tell  Mrs.  Smith  I  shall  thank  her  in 
heaven  for  the  ice.' 

"The  transfer  of  Rev.  J.  F.  Loyd  to  the  Louisville  agency  was  an  important  and  satisfactory 
change.  Under  his  wise  and  faithful  adniinistration,  and  by  tlie  transfer  of  General  Sherman  to 
Louisville,  this  became  one  of  our  most  interesting  fields.  We  believe  that  the  Christian  Com- 
mission has  had  few  w«)rkerH  more  roliable,  faithftil,  and  conijietent  than  Mr.  Loyd.  The  statis- 
tical tjibles  published  in  this  re{M>rt  will  exhibit  the  rc^Mpts  and  ex})enditures  of  the  year. 
During  the  last  year  of  our  work  our  financial  roconls  wore  kopt  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Breed,  of  the 
Commission,  who  rendered  thus,  gratuitously,  a  service  of  great  magnitude  and  importance,  in 
addition  to  his  very  lilteral  cash  contributions. 

"A.  E.  Chamberlain  &  Co.,  have  given  us  office  and  store-room  without  charge. 

"Our  President,  Mr.  Chaml^erlain,  continued  to  serve  the  cause  with  unabated  leal  and  suc- 
cess until  the  last.  For  more  than  two  years  all  his  time  was  consecrated  to  his  aufibring  country. 
By  public  atldresses,  all  over  Ohio,  he  aroused  the  zeal  of  others,  and  contributed  more  largely 
than  any  other  person  to  make  the  Christian  Commission  the  people's  favurite  channel  of  com- 
munication with  the  army.  In  this  work  of  appeal  to  the  i>eople  at  home,  we  have,  als«),  been 
very  largely  aided  by  services  most  cheerfully  and  efficiently  rendered  by  Hon.  Bellamy  Storex 
and  Rev.  B.  \V.  Chidlaw.  The  volume  which  records  the  closing  labors  of  so  benetii-ent  an 
institution  would  be  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory  if  it  did  not  make  siK'cial  mention  of  th(*se 
noble  men,  who  rcndereil  such  unselfish  and  signal  servioe  to  the  best  Government  God  ever  gave 
to  man,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  its  whole  hiotoiy.  JOHN  F.  MARL  AY,  Secretary." 

With  this  wc  close.  Xo  effort  lias  beon  made  to  present  in  detail  this  f:roat 
Belief  Work,  in  which,  through  various  orgatiizatioiis  atul  in  many  ways  for  all 
the  weary  years  of  the  war,  tlione  at  home  strove  in  laborH,  privations,  and 
prayci-B,  to  emulate  the  sacrifices  and  the  achievements  of  the  men  in  the  field.  To 
do  that  were  impossible.  But  we  hope  to  have  lell  some  trai-es,  however  imper- 
fect, which  may  show  to  those  who  come  after  us  that  the  peoi)le  of  Ohio  were 
worthy  of  their  Soldiers.     And  bo  wo  turn  from  the  work  at  home  to  the  front. 
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"The  tincertaiii  fbture,  O  king,  has  yet  to  come,  with  every  possible  variety  of  fortune;  and 
him  only  to  whom  the  gods  have  cont^nned  happiness  unto  the  end,  we  call  happy.  To  salute  as 
happy,  one  still  in  the  midst  of  life  and  hazard,  we  think  as  little  safe  and  conclusive  as  to  crown 
and  proclaim  victorious  the  wrestler  that  is  yet  in  the  ring."* 

IT  was  the  peculiar  misfortune  of  the  first  General  whom  Ohio  gave  to 
the  War  for  the  Union,  that  his  friends,  not  even  satisfied  with  proclaim- 
ing victorious  the  wrestler  yet  in  the  ring,  insisted  upon  crowning  him 
at  the  very  moment  of  his  entrance.  Christened  "Young  Napoleon  "  before  he 
had  ever  commanded  a  regiment  under  fire,t  and  accepted  by  the  Nation,  in  its 
piteous  want  of  a  Leader,  at  his  ostensible  valuation,  it  was  not  wonderful  that 
when  summer  had  ripened  into  fall  around  his  motionless  battalions,  and  winter 
bad  snowed  them  in,  and  spring  had  found  them  motionless  still,  he  discovered  the 
patient  people  begin  to  demand  some  sign  of  Napoleonic  deeds.  Thenceforward 
he  was  forever  judged  by  the  false  standard  which  his  own  friends  had  set  up. 

And  when  he  failed  to  reach  this  standard,  whether  through  lack  of  sup- 
port or  in  spite  of  it,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Government  that  had  accepted  him  in 
implicit  faith,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  People  that  had  crowned  him  Leader  in 
:idvance  and  on  trust,  his  failure  was  absolute.  No  excuses  were  heard ;  no 
just  and  proper  pleas  of  youth  and  inexperience  were  admitted  in  abatement. 
He  had  not  been  taken  from  the  obscurity  of  his  Cincinnati  home,  and  his 
resigned  Captaincy  to  a  Major-Generalship  above  Harney  and  Wool,  and  the 
whole  hierarchy  of  our  body  of  regulars;  from  the  theater  of  insignificant 
mountain  skirmishes  to  the  command  of  the  grandest  army  ever  assembled 
on  the  continent,  and  thence  to  the  still  giddier  height  of  the  command  of  all 
our  armies,  because  he  had  been  an  industrious  military  student,  and  had 
written  pains-taking  accounts  of  the  various  organizations  of  European  troops. 
So  much  was  true  of  him,  and  with  this  basis  for  his  starting-point,  he  might 
have  run  a  creditable  career.  But  this  would  not  sutiBfy  the  vaulting  ambition 
of  his  quick-witted  and  influential  friends.  The  Country  must  take  him — ^the 
Country  did  take  him  through  their  solicitation,  and,  (alas  that  it  must  be  writ- 
ten ! )  through  his  own  connivance — as  a  very  god  of  War,  leaping  in  full  panoply, 
as  from  the  brain  of  Jove  himself,  out  of  the  smoke  and  coal-dust  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Railroad  Office.  Fifteen  months  of  trial  brought  forth,  perhaps 
respectable,  but  certainly  neither  god-like  nor  Napoleonic  achievements ;  and 
so  it  came  to  pass,  through  an  inevitable  law  of  the  human  mind,  that  when, 

•  Plutarch,  Life  of  Crcesus. 

tFor  his  achievements  in  West  Virginia  rose  to  no  such  digni^. 
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after  this  time,  men  spoke  of  him  they  gave  no  credit  for  what  he  really  did, 
but  recited  what  he  had  promised  to  do  ;  treated  him  as  men  treat  those  who 
have  obtained  valuables  of  them  under  false  pretenses  j  stigmatized  the  friends 
who  had  borne  him  forward  as  the  utterers  of  false  coin. 

But  these  friends  were  blindw  than  the  Bourbons.  On  the  platform  of 
military  failure  they  conceived  the  project  of  erecting  a  fabrio  of  political 
success.  An  elegant  writer  has  very  justly  said,  that  "the  outposts  of  an  army 
mark  the  line  where  the  sphere  of  party  politics  ends."*  But  in  this  case  the 
very  head-quarters  of  the  army  marked  the  spot  where  the  sphere  of  party 
politics  began.  For  more  than  a  year  the  utterances  of  those  head-quarters 
were  addressed  scarcely  more  to  soldiers  than  to  voters — were  meant  to  inspire 
ballots  quite  as  much  as  bayonets.  From  such  command  of  the  army,  the 
General  passed  into  the  heat  of  a  fervid  Presidential  campaign ;  and  from  that 
time  whatever  ill  he  had  done  was  magnified  and  distorted  by  his  opponents, 
whatever  good  he  had  done  was  magnified  and  distorted  by  his  partisans,  till 
the  atmosphere  about  the  man  being  thus  perpetually  disturbed,  a  clear,  honest 
view  of  him  was  impossible. 

If  now,  the  war  being  over,  and  the  political  campaign  which  he  led  being 
no  less  definitely  closed,  we  find,  in  reviewing  his  character  and  career,  some- 
what to  praise,  for  which  due  praise  has  not  been  given,  some  blame  to  lift  to 
other  shoulders  which  his  have  thus  far  borne,  it  will  be  none  the  less  satisfac- 
tory that  at  last  an  impartial  judgment  of  the  man  and  his  doings  seems 
possible. 

George  Brinton  McClellan,  the  first  General  appointed  in  Ohio  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  War  for  the  Union,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Decembor  3d, 
1826.  His  father,  who  was  of  Scottish  descent,  was  a  physician  of  high  repute,  and 
had  been  graduated  from  Yale  College.  Young  McClellan  spent  his  school- 
boy days,  under  careful  training,  in  Philadelphia ;  first  in  Mr.  Walker's  select 
school,  then  in  Mr.  Schipper's,  then  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
came  to  bo  known  as  a  solid,  pains-taking  scholar,  not  at  all  precocious,  rather 
slow  than  otherwise  in  mastering  his  tasks,  but  likely  to  be  thorough  in  any- 
thing which  he  professed  to  know. 

When  not  quite  sixteen  years  of  age  an  appointment  was  procured  for  him 
at  West  Point,  whither  some  hints  of  a  militiiry  taste  seemed  to  indicate  that 
he  should  be  sent.  In  the  military  academy  he  was  guilty  of  no  escapades,  was 
involved  in  no  combinations  against  the  discipline  of  the  institution.  Youth 
and  elasticity  of  spirits  were  happily  bent  to  the  duties  of  his  class,  and  at  the 
end  of  his  four  years  he  came  out  just  what  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
promise  of  the  preparatory  schools,  a  good,  plodding,  industrious,  well -read 
military  scholar.  One  of  his  classmates  has  since  made  immortal  the  name  of 
Stonewall  Jackson.  Among  others  were  such  names  as  John  G.  Foster,  Jcs.se 
L.  Eeno,  Darius  X.  Couch,  George  Stoneman,  Dabnoy  II.  Maury,  George  II. 
Gordon,  and  George  E.  Pickett.     Among  these  men  Stonewall  Jackson  ranked 

*Life  of  McClellan,  by  George  S.  Hillard,  page  139. 
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fieventeenlh,  George  B.  McClellan  second,  and  Charles  G.  Stewart  (now  a  Major 
of  Engineers),  the  first.  So  worthless  aro  academy  standards  as  an  indication 
of  standing  in  life  and  in  history  I 

Young  McClellan,  a  well-educated,  well-featured,  well-mannered,  strong- 
limbed  boy  of  twenty,  came  out  from  the  academy  with  the  golden  opinions  of 
his  professors,  just  as  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  War  gave  special  meaning 
to  the  uniform  he  wore.  Ho  was  at  once  assigned  to  the  duty  of  organizing  a 
company  of  sappers  and  miners,  and,  in  September,  he  sailed  with  his  command 
for  the  seat  of  war.  Presently  we  find  him  a  brevet  Second  Lieutenant,  tracing 
lines  of  investment  before  Vera  Cruz,  under  such  immediate  superiors  as  Cap- 
tain R.  E.  Lee,  First  Lieutenant  P.  G.  T.  Beauregard,  and  Second  Lieutenant 
G.  W.  Smith.  Good  old  Colonel  Totten  thanked  them  all  in  a  lot  for  their 
work,  and  reported  them  to  Winfield  Scott  as  having  rendered  engineering 
services  whose  ;p^aluo  could  not  bo  overestimated. 

Thenceforward  we  catch  occasional  glimpses  of  Lieutenant  McClellan,  in 
lists  of  official  reports,  in  notes  of  recommendation  to  superior  officers,  in  orders 
of  thanks.  At  Cerro  Gordo  his  command  cleared  away  the  obstacles  in  front 
of  Pillow's  assaulting  columns ;  at  Puebla,  while  reconnoitering,  he  captured  a 
Mexican  cavalryman;  at  Mexicalcingo  he  made  another  reconnoissance,  and 
Lieutenant  Beauregard  saved  him  from  capture;  at  Contreras,  while  posting 
batteries,  he  had  two  horses  killed  under  him,  and  finally  was  himself  knocked 
down  by  a  spent  grape  shot,  which  struck  the  hilt  of  his  sword.  At  last  the 
City  of  Mexico  was  assaulted,  and  we  get  a  fresh  glimpse  of  Lieutenant  McClel- 
lan at  the  San  Cosme  gate,  burrowing  with  his  miners  through  the  walls  of  a 
block  of  adobe  houses,  to  emerge  in  the  street  at  the  rear  of  a  Mexican  battery 
which  held  the.  gate,  and,  in  his  eagerness,  falling  full  length  into  a  ditch  of 
dirty  water  that  had  nearly  been  the  death  of  him.  And  so  his  services  in 
Mexico  ended. 

Our  boy  of  twenty  was  now  a  little  more  than  a  year  older.  He  bad  seen 
some  active  campaigning ;  had  behaved  as  any  lad  of  spirit  would  ;  and  had 
come  out  with  praise  and  brevets,  some  of  which  he  deserved,  and  some  of 
which,  to  his  credit,  he  refused.* 

He  returned  with  his  company  to  West  Point;  and,  for  a  time,  was  engaged 
in  drilling  them,  (does  it  not  sound  characteristic  that,  writing  to  his  sister-in- 
law  of  this  formidable  work,  he  should  say,  "  I've  enough  to  do  to  occupy  half 
a  dozen  persons;  but  I  rather  think  I  can  get  through  with  it?")  in  writing 
military  papers  to  be  read  before  his  club,  and,  finally,  in  translating  from  the 
French  a  manual  of  bayonet  exercise  for  the  use  of  our  little  army.  Then 
followed  a  short  service  under  Captain  Marcy,  in  explorations  on  the  Indian 
frontier;  and  a  longer  task  of  coast-soundings  and  harbor-surveys  along  the 
f-nast  of  Texas.    A   brief,  business-like  report  to  Colonel  Totten,  suggesting 

*  It  is  carionsly  iiluRtratiyc  of  the  value  of  these  Mexican  honors,  and  of  the  misocllaneoos 
manner  in  which  they  were  dealt  out,  tliat  Lieutenant  McClellan  was  brevetted  Captuin  for 
'*  gallant  oondact  in  the  battle  of  Molino  del  Rey."  He  declined  the  honor,  for  the  very  satia- 
CactoTj  reason  that  he  had  not  been  present  at  the  battle. 
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improvements  in    the  harbors  and    giving    estimates,  closed  this    labor,   in 
April,  1853. 

Captain  McClellan*  was  now  given  charge  of  an  exploring  expedition  of 
his  own  among  the  Cascade  Mountains  of  Oregon  and  Washington — ^being  one 
of  the  general  series  of  Pacific  Eailroad  Explorations  about  this  time  ordered. 
The  summer  and  fall  were  spent  in  the  duties  of  this  exploration — the  result 
being,  in  brief,  the  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  that  through  the  region 
explored  he  had  found  but  two  practicable  passes  for  a  railroad,  the  best  of 
which,  that  of  the  Columbia  River,  was  quite  easy. 

On  his  return  to  Washington  Captain  McClellan  was  given  the  duty  of 
visiting  the  West  Indies  secretly,  and  selecting  a  desirable  coaling-station  for 
the  United  States  navy.  He  chose  the  harbor  and  peninsula  of  Samana,  in 
Hayti,  a  point  which  the  United  States  has  thus  far  failed  to  secure. 

In  these  various  services  Captain  McClellan  had  shown  industry  and  com- 
mendable skill.  The  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  now  selected  him 
as  the  third  of  a  commission  charged  with  the  duty  of  visiting  Europe,  daring 
the  progress  of  the  Crimean  War,  to  take  note  of  the  military  organizations 
and  improvement  there  displayed.  A  year  thus  spent,  with  only  average 
facilities  for  observation,  resulted  in  an  elaborate  report  to  Secretary  Davis  on 
the  organization  of  European  armies — a  work  well  but  not  brilliantly  written, 
fbrnishing  much  that  had  been  dug  out  of  books  and  reports,  and  a  little  that 
was  derived  from  personal  observation,  the  whole  giving  a  disproportionate 
prominence  to  the  cavalry  arm,  to  which  the  author  had  been  recently  trans- 
ferred. 

Shortly  after  his  return,  in  January,  1857,  Captain  McClellan  tendered 
his  resignation  as  an  officer  of  the  army.  He  had  been  in  it  from  boyhood ;  he 
was  now  thirty  years  of  age  and  still  a  Captain.  Other  pursuits,  for  which  his 
military  education  fitted  him,  offered  pleasantcr  life  and  far  more  lucrative 
returns.  He  was  soon  selected  as  Engineer  of  the  Illinois  Central  Itailroad, 
and,  shortly  afterward,  as  its  Vice-President.  Here  he  continued  for  three 
years,  winning  little  outside  fame,  but  making  such  an  impression  upon  rail- 
road men,  that  in  1860  he  was  elected  as  the  President  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi. 
He  accepted  the  situation,  and  removed  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  continued  to 
reside  till  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

In  May,  1860,  in  his  thirty -third  year,  he  married  Miss  Ellen  Marcy,  the 
daughter  of  Captain  R.  B.  Marcy,  of  the  army,  under  whom  he  had  served  in 
his  first  frontier  exploration. 

Such  was  the  entire  public  career  of  the  man  whom  the  Government  was 
about  to  advance  to  its  highest  trusts.*  He  had  behaved  well  as  a  Second  Lieu- 
tenant through  the  Mexican  War;  had,  as  an  Engineer,  made  some  good  coast- 
soundings  and  a  couple  of  minor  frontier  explorations,  and  had  written  a  highly 
respectable  work  about  European  armies.  But,  beyond  this,  he  had  made  such 
an  impression  upon  the  small  body  of  men  giving  attention  to  the  afiairs  of  our 

^  For  the  Department  had  followed  up  its  brevet  for  Molino  del  Rey  hj  the  better-descnred 
^iBt  of  ''Otptaia  for  meritorious  serrioes  in  the  assanlt  on  the  Citj  of  Mexico." 
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army,  that  they  thought  of  him  as  among  the  most  promising  of  its  younger 
officers.  His  experience  in  civil  life  was  practically  nothing,  save  as  connected 
with  railroading.  Of  politics  he  knew  nothing,  and  was  careless.  He  had 
voted  but  once  in  his  life;  then  it  was  in  Illinois,  against  Mr.  Lincoln  and  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Donglas. 

When  the  whirlwind  of  military  enthusiasm,  that  followed  the  assault  on 
Fort  Sumter,  swept  over  Ohio,  Governor  Dennison,  overrun  with  military 
questions  of  which  he  felt  himself  ignorant,  and  with  military  applicants  for 
offices  the  very  duties  of  which  he  did  not  understand,  felt  at  once  the  necessity 
of  advice  from  experts,  and  cast  about  him  for  West  Point  officers.  He  had 
been  largely  in  the  railroad  business  himself,  and  thus  happened  to  know  that 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  road  was  managed  by  a  Captain  McClellan,  of  whom 
army  men  had  spoken  highly.  He  telegraphed  for  the  Captain  at  once,  asked 
his  aid  in  the  organization  of  the  Ohio  volunteers,  and,  at  the  request  of  the 
Captain  himself,  sent  to  Washington,  asking  his  re-instatement  in  the  regular 
army,  in  some  position  commensurate  with  the  wants  of  the  service.  No  im- 
mediate reply  was  received.  Meantime,  Captain  McClellan  two  or  three  times 
visited  the  Governor's  office,  and  spent  an  hour  or  two  answering  questions  and 
making  suggestions.  Presently,  under  authority  of  a  law  hurried  through  the 
Legislature,  Captain  McClellan  was  appointed  Major-General,  and  Messrs. 
Schleich,  Cox,  and  Bates,  Brigadier-Generals  of  Ohio  Militia  Volunteers.  Three 
weeks  later,  on  the  14th  of  May,  1861,  the  War  Department,  on  the  suggestion 
of  General  Scott,  commissioned  Captain  McClellan  a  Major-General  of  the  regu- 
lar army ;  John  C.  Fremont  being,  on  the  same  day,  re-appointed  to  the  army 
and  promoted  to  the  same  rank.  At  the  same  time  the  new  Major-General  was 
assigned  to  the  command  of  a  department,  embracing  the  States  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois — so  that  Governor  Dennison  lost  almost  at  the  moment  of 
receiving  the  aid  he  had  sought  in  the  organization  of  Ohio  troops. 

But  he  was  soon  to  experience  an  unexpected  result  of  the  promotion  he 
had  suggested.  A  camp  of  instruction  was  formed  near  Cincinnati,  known  as 
Camp  Dennison,  where,  as  fast  as  they  were  raised,  troops  were  rendezvoused 
and  turned  over  to  General  McClellan  and  the  other  United  States  author- 
ities. For  months  the  people  of  the  State  were  besieged  with  complaints 
as  to  the  mismanagement  of  this  camp,  to  the  gre^  injury  of  the  recruiting 
service,  not  less  than  to  the  demoralization  of  the  troops  already  raised.  The 
whole  burden  of  the  complaint — for  lack  of  proper  food,  insufficient  arms,  tents, 
clothing,  everything — was  laid  upon  Governor  Dennison.  General  McClellan 
never  uttered  a  word  to  relieve  him  of  this  obloquy,  though  the  entire  matter 
wa8  all  the  time  entirely  in  his  own  hands !  Much  of  the  complaint  was  unjust 
and  unreasonable ;  but  it  would  at  least  have  been  considerate,  as  well  as  a  del- 
icate courtesy  to  the  man  who  had  first  appointed  him,  to  have  simply  borne 
bis  own  burdens. 

One  of  General  McClellan's  earliest  actions  as  department  commander  was 
to  enter  into  negotiation  with  General  Buckner,  then  Inspector-General  of  Ken- 
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tucky,  on  the  subject  of  tho  "neutrality**  of  that  State.  He  went  bo  far  as  to 
agree  that  "  the  territory  of  Kentucky  should  be  respected  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  even  though  the  Southern  States  should  occupy  it,"  only  exact- 
ing a  promise  that,  in  this  last  ease,  Kentucky  should  try  to  drive  them  out, 
and,  in  event  of  her  failure,  McClellan  should  then  have  permission  to  do  it,  on 
condition  of  straightway  retiring  again  to  the  north  side  of  the  Ohio  Eiver  * 

♦  General  McClellan  having  eubeequcntly  disputed  Oeneral  Bnckner's  statements  concerning 
this  agreement,  and  the  matter  having  formed  the  subject  of  some  acrimonious  political  discus- 
sion, I  subjoin  the  correspondence  of  different  parties  concerned,  throwing  light  upon  it  Gen- 
eral McClellan's  denial  is  first  given : 

"  Grafton,  Virginia,  June  26, 1861. 
"  Captain  W,  WiUon,  United  StaUs  Navy : 

"  My  interview  with  General  Buckner  was  personal,  not  official.    It  was  solicited  by  him 

more  than  once.    I  made  no  stipulation  on  the  part  of  tlie  General  Government,  and  regarded 

his  voluntary  promise  to  drive  out  the  Confederate  troops  as  the  only  result  of  the  interview. 

His  letter  gives  his  own  views,  not  mine.  ^  G.  B.  McCLELLAN." 

**  Head-Quarters  Kentucky  State  Guard,  ) 

LouisviiXE,  June  10,  1861.         j 

"  Sm :  On  the  8th  instant,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  I  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  Major- 
General  George  B.  McClellan,  commander  of  the  United  States  troops  in  the  States  north  of  the 
Ohio  River,  to  the  following  effect : 

"  The  authorities  of  the  State  of  Kentucky  are  to  protect  the  United  States  property  within 
the  limits  of  the  State,  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  United  States  in  accordance  with  the  interpreta- 
tions of  the  United  States  Courtn,  as  far  as  thoAC  laws  may  be  applicable  to  Kentucky,  and  to 
enforce,  with  all  the  power  of  the  State,  our  obligations  of  neutrality  as  against  the  Southern 
States,  as  long  as  the  position  we  have  assumed  shall  be  respected  by  t!ie  United  States. 

"General  McClellan  stipulates  that  the  territory  of  Kentucky  shall  be  respected  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  even  thougli  the  Southern  States  should  occupy  it ;  but  in  the  latter  case  he 
will  call  upon  the  authorities  of  Kentucky  to  remove  the  Southern  forces  from  our  territory. 
Should  Kentucky  fail  to  accomplish  this  object  in  a  reasonable  time,  General  McClellan  claims 
the  right  of  occupancy  given  the  Southern  forces.  I  have  stipulated,  in  that  case,  to  advise  him 
of  the  inability  of  Kentucky  to  comply  with  her  obligationi*,  and  to  invite  him  to  dislodge  the 
Southern  forces.  He  stipulates  that,  if  successful  in  so  doing,  he  will  withdraw  his  forces  from 
the  territory  of  the  State  as  soon  as  the  Southern  forces  shall  be  removed. 

"This,  he  assures  me,  is  the  policy  he  will  adopt  toward  Kentucky. 

"  Should  the  Administration  hereafter  adopt  a  different  policy,  he  is  to  give  me  timely  notice 
of  the  fact. 

"  The  well-known  character  of  General  McClellan  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  fulfillment 
of  every  stipulation  on  his  part. 

**I  am,  Sir,  very  respectfully, 

"  Your  olxxiient  servant, 

"  S.  B.  BUCKNER,  Inspector-General." 

"  Cincinnati,  June  7, 1861. 
"  To  Hon.  J.  J,  Crittenden^  Frankfort,  Kentucky: 

"The  papers  of  this  morning  state  that  General  Prentiss,  commander  United  States  forces  at 
Cairo,  has  sent  troops  across  the  Ohio  River  into  Kentucky.  I  have  no  official  notice  of  wich  a 
movement;  but  I  at  once  telegraphed  General  Prentiss  for  the  facts,  nnd  stated  to  him  that  if  the 
report-  were  true,  I  disapproved  his  course,  and  ordered  him  to  make  no  more  such  movementa 
without  my  sanction  previously  obtained.  GEO.  B.  Mf-CI.ELLAN,  Major-General." 

"Cincinnati,  June  11,  1861. 
*•  Oovemor  B,  Magoffin : 

"  I  have  received  information  that  Tennessee  troops  are  imdcr  orders  to  occupy  Island  No.  1, 
■iz  milei  below  Cairo.    In  accordance  with  my  understanding  with  General  Buckner  I  call  upon 
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And  General  Buckner  was  good  enough  to  assure  Governor  Magoffin  that  "  the 
well-known  charaeter  of  General  McClellan  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  ful- 
fiUment  of  every  stipulation  on  his  part."  It  is  not  known  that  there  was  any 
Government  sanction  for  this  extraordinary  action;  but,  so  anomalous  and  un- 
settled were  the  times,  it  was  never  noticed,  and  soon,  of  course,  became  a  dead 
letter. 

Meanwhile  a  few  regiments  of  Ohio  State  troops  had  been  hurried  across 
the  West  Virginia  border;  they  had  been  followed  by  Indiana  re-enforce- 
ments, under  General  Thomas  A.  Morris,  to  whom  General  McClellan  addressed 
a  sagacious  and  comprehensive  letter  of  instructions ;  and  proclamations  had 
been  issued  to  the  soldiers  on  taking  the  field,  and  to  the  West  Yirginians  on 
entering  their  territory.  This  last  assured  the  people  that  there  would  be  no 
interference  with  their  slaves ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  "  we  will,  with  an  iron 
hand,  crush  any  attempt  at  insurrection  on  their  part."  The  equipment  of 
troops  was  hastened ;  most  of  all,  efforts  were  made  to  secure  adequate  trans- 
portation, by  which,  at  that  early  period,  was  meant  not  less  than  fifteen  to 
eighteen  wagons  for  a  regiment.*  At  last,  on  the  20th  of  Juno,  1861,  General 
McClellan  himself  started  for  the  field. 

The  army  now  under  the  command  of  General  McClellan  at  Grafton  and 
Clarksburg,  West  Virginia,  was  about  eighteen  thousand  strong.  The  Rebel 
force,  under  General  Gamett,  probably  reached  six  thousand — fifteen  hundred, 
under  Colonel  Pegram,  in  fortifications  at  Rich  Mountain,  the  remaining  forty- 
five  hundred,  under  Garnott  himself,  in  a  fortified  camp  on  Laurel  Hill.  The 
troops  were  equally  raw  on  either  side,  and  whatever  advantage  there  was  from 
the  sympathy  of  the  inhabitants  inured  to  the  benefit  of  the  National  forces. 

The  plan  for  the  campaign,  as  elaborated  during  the  few  days  spent  by 
General  McClellan  at  Grafton,  was  simple.  Colonel  Pegram's  force  at  Rich 
Mountain  was  a  mere  outpost,  protecting  Garnett's  fiank  and  rear.  If  that 
could  be  suddenly  overpowered,  the  victors  would  be  planted  upon  Pegi\am*s 
lino  of  retreat.  He  was,  therefore,  to  be  amused  by  the  demonstrations  of  a 
considerable  force  in  his  front  while  the  outpost  was  being  carried.  Then, 
from  front  and  rear,  a  simultaneous  advance  upon  him  was  to  end  in  his  surren- 
der of  his  whole  command.  To  General  Morris,  with  a  force  little  if  any  supe- 
rior to  Garnett's,  was  assigned  the  task  of  moving  upon  his  front  and  keeping 
him  occupied  on  Laurel  Hill,  while  General  McClellan  himself,  at  the  head  of 
the  bulk  of  the  army,  was  to  move  hastily  from  Clarksburg  across  the  country 

70U  to  prevent  this  step.  Do  yon  regard  the  islands  in  the  Mississippi  River  above  the  Tenijes- 
see  line  as  within  your  jurisdiction  ?  and  if  so,  what  ones  ? 

"Respectfully,  GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

"  Major-General  United  States  Army." 

"Frankfort,  June  11, 1861. 
'*  Oenerai  Geo.  B.  MeCleHan^  CincinncUij  Ohio : 

"  General  Buckner  has  gone  to  Paducah  and  Columbus ;  has  orders  to  carry  out  his  under- 
standing with  you ;  am  investigating  the  questions  of  joriBdiction  over  the  islands  to  which  you 
allude ;  will  answer  further  probably  to-morrow.  B.  MAGOFFIN." 

•  Some  of  the  troops  moving  on  Philippi  complained  bitterly  of  having  only  twelve  I 
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to  Eich  Mountain,  capture  Pegram,  and  reach  GarnotVs  rear.  McClellan's 
march  was  about  four  times  as  long  as  that  of  Morris.  The  latter  officer  made 
his  movement  on  the  night  the  order  was  received,  reaching  Laurel  Hill  a  little 
after  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  July. 

General  McClellan,  however,  found  difficulties  in  getting  up  supplies — so 
early  did  this  chronic  complaint  make  its  appearance — and  was  not  ready  for 
decisive  movements  at  Rich  Mountain  until  the  10th.  General  Eosecrans,  com- 
manding one  of  his  brigades,  then  asked  permission  to  make  a  detour  and 
attack  Pegram  in  the  rear,  to  which  General  McClellan  assented.  Hosecrans 
fought  and  drove  the  enemy,  bitterly  complaining  that  McClellan  utterly  failed 
to  second  him  by  an  attack  in  front.  McClellan  explains  that  he  meant  to  do 
this — next  morning !  and  that  he  was  prevented  from  doing  it  then,  up  to  the 
time  when  the  news  of  Rosecrans's  success  arrived,  by  accidents  to  the  artillery.* 
Pegram,  however,  beaten  by  Rosecrans,  and  with  McClellan  in  his  front,  was 
compelled  to  take  to  the  mountains,  where,  in  a  day  or  two,  he  surrendered  the 
shattered  remnants  of  his  command.  Garnett,  hearing  of  this  disaster,  retreated, 
and  McClellan  having  failed  to  move  promptly  forward  in  his  rear,f  the  bulk  of 
the  Rebel  army  escaped  in  a  demoralized  condition,  and  with  the  loss  of  bag- 
gage and  artillery — the  latter  secured  by  Morris's  pursuit  and  engagement  with 
the  rear-gliard. 

Of  this  brief  little  campaign,  afterward  so  loudly  lauded  and  so  little  under- 
stood, it  may  bo  said  that  the  conception  was  excellent  and  the  execution  indif- 
ferent. It  was  undertaken  without  orders  from  Washington  and  carried  forward 
solely  on  the  General's  own  responsibility.  Up  to  the  time  when,  having 
ordered  Morris  to  Gamett's  front  at  Laurel  Hill,  General  McClellan  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  main  column,  moving  against  Pegram,  and  so  to  Gar- 
nett's  rear,  he  had  controlled  the  various  movements  with  good  judgment. 
Once,  however,  in  the  field  in  person,  he  delayed  needlessly,  lost  the  advantage 
of  a  surprise,  handled  his  force  iri'esolutely  and  without  nerve.  In  the  excite- 
ment over  Rosecrans's  victory  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  that,  in  his  original 
plan,  this  had  been  but  a  preliminary  movement,  and  failed  to  move  rapidly 
forward  upon  Garnett's  rear.  He  thus  lost  the  ultimate  object  of  the  whole 
campaign,  in  failing  to  secure  the  surrender  of  the  main  Rebel  force.  He  had 
still  seen  no  actual  fighting,  having  at  no  time  during  the  movement  been  so 
near  troops  in  action  as  when,  from  his  head-quai*ters  tent,  he  listened  to  the 
sound  of  Rosecrans's  guns,  three  miles  away. 

*  Rep.  Com.  Con.  War,  Mries  of  1866,  Vol.  I.  Roeecrans'i  Campaignii,  p.  6.  McClellan'ii 
Report,  preliminary  chapter. — It  in  even  true  that  McClellan,  instead  of  attacking  when  he  heard 
the  sound  of  Rosecrans's  guns,  fearing,  on  account  of  the  Rebel  cheers,  for  the  safety  of  IiIr  own 
camp,  sent  back  orders  to  arm  the  teamsters,  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  any  emergency  I  Yet  the 
force  then  about  him  (aside  from  Rosecrans's  brigade)  was  more  than  double  Pegram's  entire 
command. 

t  It  was  not  till  the  second  day  after  Rich  Mountain  that  McClellan  reached  Beyerly.  Gar- 
sett  indeed  sappoeed  him  to  be  there,  and  did  not  retreat  that  way ;  but  had  McClellan  moved 
only  a  few  miles  toward  him,  he  would  have  shut  up  the  St.  G^rge  Road,  and  prevented  the 
posaibility  of  retreat  in  anif  direction. 
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Bat  Fortnne,  whom  most  soldiers  at  first  find  very  like  a  step-mother  in  he^ 
regards,  seemed  determined  to  exhaust  all  means  of  forcing  greatness  upon  this 
favorite  young  son.  Four  months  ago  a  retired  Captain,  three  months  ago  an 
officer  of  Ohio  militia,  he  was  already  commander  of  a  great  department  and 
the  popular  hero  of  a  successful  campaign.  The  Country,  recovering  from  the 
stupefaction  of  Bull  Bun,  read  with  delight  the  story  of  the  marches  and  skir- 
mishes that  had  liberated  West  Virginia.  The  newspapers,  quick  to  furnish 
what  was  pleasing,  dilated  on  the  glories  of  the  achievement,  and  compared  it 
to  Napoleon's  liberation  of  Italy.  General  Scott,  broken  down  under  the  failure 
before  Washington,  telegraphed  General  McClellan  to  come  on  and  take  com- 
mand of  the  Potomac  army,  and  the  people  hailed  him  as  a  victor,  come  from 
the  mountains,  to  secure,  by  another  campaign  not  less  brief,  restilts  as  much 
more  brilliant  as  the  field  was  more  extensive. 

Never  was  a  General  more  completely  master  of  the  situation.  The  Gov- 
ernment received  him  with  unlimited  confidence,  and  practically  gave  him 
unlimited  power.  The  people,  humiliated  and  chastened  by  Bull  Eun,  hastened 
to  support  and  re-enforce  the  new  General.  The  soldiers,  led  to  look  upon  him 
as  a  veritable  "  organizer  of  victory,"  became  his  enthusiastic  champions. 
Arras,  artillery,  ammunition,  horses,  supplies  were  demanded  for  the  reorgan- 
izing army  on  a  scale  rarely  witnessed  in  the  history  of  modem  war,  but  there 
was  no  question  of  anything — it  was  McClellan  who  asked  it.  From  every 
State  the  stream  of  new  regiments  set  steadily  to  Washington,  for  McClellan 
had  said  that  his  army  must  bo  quadrupled. 

When  he  took  the  command,  he  found  the  remnants  of  McDowell's  Bull 
Run  army,  fifty  thousand  infantry,  one  thousand  cavalry,  and  less  than  a  thou- 
sand artillery  with  thirty  guns.  These  men  were  dispirited  by  defeat  and  bad 
management.  Their  commissariat  and  quartermasters'  arrangements  were 
defective,  and  the  vicious  system  of  electing  their  own  officers  had  effectually 
prevented  any  respectable  discipline.  McClellan  at  once  addressed  himself  to 
the  work  of  reorganization  with  a  skill  to  be  expected  from  one  who  had,  under 
Government  support,  made  the  organization  of  armies  a  special  study,  and  with 
a  vigor  which  deserves  the  highest  praise.  A  Provost-Marshal  speedily  thinned 
the  streets  of  the  stragglers  and  deserters,  who  were  still  retailing  their  stories 
of  how  they  had  performed  prodigies  of  valor  till  the  "Black  Horse  Cavalry" 
swept  down  at  the" very  moment  a  "masked  battery"  had  opened  and  was  cut- 
ting them  to  pieces.  A  Board  weeded  out  the  incompetent  officers.  Thorough 
inspections,  drill,  and  reviews  reduced  the  regiments  to  discipline. 

An  accomplished  tactician  (General  Casey)  was  assigned  to  the  task  of 
brigading  the  new  troops  as  they  came  in.  As  they  began  to  acquire  some  skill 
in  the  evolutions,  and  the  qualifications  of  their  commanders  began  to  be  ascer- 
tained, the  brigades  were  formed  into  divisions. 

A  skillful  artillerist  (General  Barry)  was  instructed  to  form  an  artillery 
establishment  for  the  army,  and  a  body  of  trained  officers  of  the  regular  service 
were  assigned  to  duty  under  him.  Field  batteries,  composed  of  guns  of  uniform 
caliber,  were  assigned  to  divisions,  in  the  proportion  of  at  least  five  pieces  to 
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each  two  thousand  men;  an  artillery  reserve  of  a  hnndred  guns  and  a  eiege- 
train  of  nearly  a  hundred  more  were  equipped,  and  careful  instruction  in  llioir 
duties,  both  by  text-books  and  practice,  was  given  the  artillerists  of  each 
division.* 

Into  the  hands  of  a  no  less  skillful  "specialist,"  Major  (subsequently  Mnjoi- 
General)  Barnard,  of  the  Engineers,  was  given  the  task  of  placing  Washington 
in  a  condition  of  defense.  The  works  on  the  Virginia  side  were  strengthened 
and  connected,  and  fortifications  soon  began  to  crown  the  heights  to  the  north- 
ward, till  a  chain  of  earthwoj^ks,  professedly  modeled  on  the  lines  of  Torrch 
Vedras,t  encircled  the  Capital  with  a  sweep  of  forts  on  every  eminence,  and 
infantry  parapets  spanning  every  valley  for  a  circumference  of  thirty-three 
miles. 

In  like  manner  the  Quartermaster's  and  Commissariat  Depai:tments  were 
reorganized,  competent  Ordnance  oflScers  were  appointed;  the  whole  business 
of  the  army  was  systematized. 

In  all  this  it  is  true  that  the  plans  were  not  of  General  McClellan's  origina- 
tion. General  Barry  submitted  a  memorandum  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
artillery  should  be  organized;  General  Barnard  traced  the  fortifications;  Gen- 
eral McDowell  had  left  a  nucleus  of  fifty  thousand  men,  properly  brigaded  and 
divisioned;  General  Casey  took  charge  of  the  new  levies  of  infantry,  and  Gen- 
eral Stoneman  of  those  of  cavalry.  Nor  were  the  plans  new  plans ;  the  work 
was  but  to  follow  the  beaten  path  which  the  best  armies  of  Europe  had  trodden 
for  a  hundred  years.  But  it  was  McClellan  who  enforced  the  necessity  for  this 
work,  and  selected  these  men  for  their  respective  duties;  who  procured  for  them 
the  materials  they  demanded;  who  supervised  their  operations,  and  after  due 
investigation,  gave  to  all  the  sanction  of  his  authority. 

Of  high  credit  for  all  this,  no  fair  criticism  can  deprive  General  McClellan. 
It  was  not  great  work,  stamping  its  author  as  a  man  of  the  highest  genius,  but 
it  was  congenial  work,  exactly  in  the  line  of  his  studies,  leading  him  over  pre- 
cisely the  ground,  in  the  whole  scope  of  the  Art  of  War,  with  which  he  was 
most  familiar,  and  he  did  it  faithfully,  wisely,  and  well.  "If  other  Generals, 
the  successors  of  McClellan,  were  able  to  achieve  more  decisive  results  than  ho, 
it  was  in  no  small  degree  because  they  had  the  perfect  instrument  he  had  f:ish- 
ioned  to  work  withal."  J 

But  now  the  army  had  grown  to  triple  its  original  size.  Three  months 
had  been  consumed  in  giving  it  form  and  consistency;  while,  meantime,  a  foo 
every  way  its  inferior  held  it  close  under  the  fortifications  of  the  besiegid 
Capital.  The  people  had  by  no  sign  or  word  diminished  the  fullness  of  the  trust 
in  which,  with  touching  patience,  they  awaited  their  General's  own  time  for 
using  this  trenchant  blade.  The  very  abandon  of  their  confidence  increased  tho 
weight  under  which  it  placed  the  trusted  General. 

But  already  had  begun  the  development  of  that  strange  perversity  of  visicn 

•Beport  Engineer  and  Artillery  Operations  Army  Potomac,  p.  106. 
kf     tBtmrnrd't  Beport,  p.  12.  tSwinton's  ITiRtory  Armj  of  Potomac,  p.  61. 
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which  was  to  prove  among  the  foremost  causes  for  the  downfall  of  the  popular 
idol;  that  worse  than  near-sightedness  which  not  only  diminished  tenfold  what- 
ever ohstacles  were  at  a  distance  or  in  other  departments,  hut  no  less  exaggerated 
such  as  were  near  at  hand.  As  early  as  the  4th  of  August  Greneral  McClellan 
had,  in  an  elaborate  memorandum,  assured  the  President  that  no  large  additions 
to  the  troops  in  Missouri  were  needed,  that  twenty  thousand  would  form  an 
amply  strong  column  for  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  that  for  his  own  army 
he  would  need  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  thousand  men!  Toward  the 
close'of  October,  having  then  an  array  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand, 
he  informed  the  Secretary  of  War  that  he  considered  at  least  two  hundred  and 
eight  thousand  requisite  to  enable  him  to  advance!  And  his  reason  for  demand- 
ing this  colossal  army  was,  that  *'the  enemy  have  a  force  on  the  Potomac  not 
less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  strong,  well-drilled  and  equipped,  ably 
command^,  and  strongly  intrenched!"  Outside  the  head-quartei-s  few  then 
believed  the  enemy's  force  to  be  more  than  half  this  number;  we  now  know 
from  General  Jos.  B.  Johnston's  official  report,  and  from  the  actual  consolidated 
morning  returns  of  his  army,  that  the  entire  Eebel  strength  in  Northern  Vir- 
ginia on  31st  of  October,  1861,  was  sixty-six  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty- 
three,  of  which  only  fonty-four  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  ^vere 
present  for  duty.  General  McClellan,  while  ciphering  his  own  army  down  to 
its  lowest  point,  depreciating  its  arms,  and  complaining  of  its  rawness,  had  mag- 
nified the  raw  levies  of  the  enemy  nearly  fourfold,  and  had  ascribed  to  them  an 
equipment  and  discipline  which,  according  to  the  confessions  of  their  own 
commanders,  they  neither  had  then,  nor  ever  subsequently  acquired!  But  ho 
still  thought  he  might  move  by  the  25th  of  November. 

Meantime,  as  vague  hints  of  these  strange  conceiitions  of  the  enemy's  force, 
and  these  enormous  demands  percolated  official  circles,  a  feeling  of  uneasiness 
began  to  appear.  The  Eebel  columns,  in  a  spirit  of  taunting  braggadocio,  had 
been  advanced  till  their  flags  could  be  seen  from  the  President's  windows. 
Kebel  batteries  lined  the  Potomac  till,  with  an  enormous  army  lying  idly  about 
it,  and  a  sufficient  navy  within  call,  the  Capital  of  the  Kation  was  actually 
blockaded.  Foreign  nations  construed  the  endurance  of  these  things  as  signs 
of  conscious  weakness;  and  statesmen  regarded  the  danger  of  European  inter- 
vention, or  at  least  of  European  recognition  of  the  Southern  Confodqracy,  as 
imminent.  A  strange  affair  happened  at  Ball's  Bluff,  on  the  Upper  Potomac, 
not  indeed  by  General  McClcllan's  direct  orders,  but  certainly  with  his  implied 
sanction,  in  which  there  was  a  sad  waste  of  life,  without  appreciable  object,  and 
under  the  grossest  mismanagement;  and  the  fall  in  it  of  a  highly-esteemed 
Senator  of  the  United  States  intensified  the  public  horror  at  the  details.  But 
wlicn  men  asked  why  our  immense  force  did  not  remedy  some  of  these  things, 
they  were  pointed,  for  answer,  to  the  glittering  staff  surrounding  the  handsonio 
young  Napoleon,  as  he  swept  down  the  Avenue  and  across  the  Loiig  Bridge  to 
some  new  review,  to  the  sight  of  w^hieh,  as  to  a  holiday  parade,  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  Congressmen  had  been  invited. 

Still,  though  the  whispers  swelled  to  muttering,  there  was  little  open  dis- 
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content,  and  when,  at  the  close  of  October,  the  President  was  called  to  appoint 
a  successor  to  General  Scott,  he  was  subsequently  able  to  say,  '^neither  in  council 
nor  country  was  there,  so  far  as  I  know,  any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
proper  person  to  be  selected."*  It  was  indeed  known,  even  then,  to  a  few,  that 
the  retiring  chieftain  had  bitterly  complained  of  lack  of  respect  and  even  of 
actual  insubordination  on  the  pai*t  of  General  McClellan;  but  Scott  was  old  and 
testy,  and  little  importance  was  attached  to  these  complaints.f 

By  the  middle  of  November,  however,  the  patience  of  the  public  became 
pretty  thoroughly  wearied,  and  frequent  demands  were  made  as  to  why  nothing 
could  be  done  with  the  grand  Army  of  the  Potomac.  But  there  had  now 
pprung  up  about  the  General  commanding  a  knot  of  parasites  and  flatterers, 
who  deemed  such  inquiries  from  those  whoso  sons  and  brothers  constituted  this 
army  a  great  impertinence.  The  General  was  maturing  his  plans;  they  would 
in  due  time  be  found  to  cover  every  point  and  satisfy  every  expectation;  and 
till  he  chose,  in  his  own  good  time,  to  develop  them  in  action,  it  only  became 
the  public  to  be  thankful  for  his  genius  and  to  admire  such  fruits  of  it  as  were 
already  apparent.  Talk  like  this  from  the  head-quarters  was  taken  up  and 
amplified  by  the  newspapers,  and  for  months  the  public  heard  little  but  eulogies 
upon  the  matchless  General  and  his  mysterious  plans;  glowing  descriptions  of 
his  martial  appearance  on  a  review;  and  sanguine  accounts  of  the  havoc  he 
would  work  upon  the  Bobel  hordes,  when  once  his  strategy  dictated  the  time  for 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  his  heroic  battalions  and  leading  them  to  glory. 
Meanwhile,  sword  presentations,  addresses  of  admiring  delegations,  and  the  like 
filled  up  the  time,  and  still  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  lay  motionless  before 
Washington,  while  Rebel  guns  by  river  and  by  land  still  besieged  it. 

It  would  seem — so  absolute  was  the  deference  with  our  young  favorite  of 
Fortune  yet  commanded — that  even  now  the  President  failed  to  require  of  him 
his  reasons  for  continued  inaction.  He  himself  informs  us  J  that,  *'had  the 
discipline,  organization,  and  equipment  of  the  army  been  as  complete,  at  the 
close  of  the  fall  as  was  necessary,  the  unprecedented  condition  of  the  roads  and 
Virginia  soil  would  have  delayed  an  advance  till  February."  Here,  again,  we 
have  the  strange  visual  defect.  The  unprecedented  condition  of  the  roads  con- 
sisted in  this,  as  described  by  a  Southern  annalist:  "A  long,  lingering  Indian 
summer,  with  roads  more  hard  and  skies  more  beautiful  than  Virginia  had  seen 
for  many  a  year,  invited  the  enemy  (i.  e.,  the  United  States  forces),  to  advance. 
He  steadily  refused  the  invitation  to  a  general  action;  the  advance  of  our  lines 
to  Munson's  Hill  was  tolerated,  and  opportunities  were  sought  in  vain  by  the 
Confederates,  in  heavy  skirmishing,  to  engage  the  lines  of  the  two  armies.  The 
young  Napoleon  was  twitted  as  a  dastard  in  the  Southern  newspapers."  || 

With  an  army  nearly  four  times  the  size  of  that  which  confronted  it,  the 

♦President's  Annual  Message,  December,  1861. 

tThe  letter  on  which  these  statements  are  based  was  written  by  General  Scott  before  bis 
resignation,  and  was  re.id  by  Mr.  Thaddeos  Stevens,  in  the  course  of  debate  in  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives,  nearly  two  years  later. 

t  McCleUan's  Report,  Government  edition,  p.  35.        |  Pollard's  History,  Vol.  I,  p.  184. 
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daily  increasing  demand  of  the  public,  who,  after  all,  controlled  the  war,  for  a 
movement  that  should  at  least  clear  away  the  Bebels  from  the  front  of  the 
Capital,  was  reasonable.  As  Oeneral-in-Chief,  McClellan  naturally  desired  that 
the  movements  of  the  Potomac  army  should  be  simultaneous  with  those  of  the 
Western  armies,  whose  ^*  total  unpreparedness"  he  makes  a  plea  for  still  further 
delay.  But  a  special  movement  upon  Manassas  would  not  have  interfered  with 
such  subsequent  co-operation,  while  its  moral  effect  would  have  been  invaluable. 
Here  was  the  grave  error  General  McClellan  now  committed.  Accepting  the 
confidence  with  which  he  had  been  received  as  an  unreserved  tribute  to  his 
merits,  he  forgot  that  the  stress  under  which  he  was  placing  popular  expecta- 
tion must  mthin  a  reasonable  time  be  relieved ;  that  he  could  not  be  forever 
taken  upon  trust,  while,  in  the  absence  of  actual  performance,  he  called  for  such 
supplies  as  were  unheard  of  in  this  country,  and  almost  unparalleled  among  the 
most  warlike  nations  of  Europe.  But  to  the  complaints  which  indignant  Con- 
gressmen soon  began  to  make,  the  only  reply  from  head -quarters  came  from 
the  glittering  young  staff-officers,  who  roundly  denounced  the  interference  of 
civilians,  and  especially  of  politicians,  in  military  affairs,  which  they  could  not 
l>e  expected  to  understand. 

The  winter  passed  in  profound  inactivity.  General  letters  of  instruction 
were  addressed  to  the  commanders  of  the  various  departments,  all  good,  and  in 
one  case  (that  of  the  letter  to  General  Butler,  giving  directions  for  the  move- 
ment against  New  Orleans),  exceptionally  clear-sighted  and  explicit.  No  new 
operations,  however,  were  planned ;  the  General-in-Chief  seemed  satisfied  either 
with  countermanding  or  permitting  the  completion  of  the  operations  already  in 
progress. 

The  stress  of  the  public  demand,  that  something  should  be  shown  in  return 
for  the  vast  resources  bestowed  upon  the  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, became  greater;  the  danger  of  foreign  recognition  was  now  known  to  be 
imminent;  and  Mr.  Lincoln  grew  very  uneasy.  *'If  General  McClellan  does 
not  want  to  use  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,"  he  said,  quaintly  and  almost  patheti- 
cally, to  some  officers  with  whom  he  was  consulting,  "I  should  like  very  much 
to  borrow  it  of  him;"  and^  "if  something  is  not  done  soon,  the  bottom  will  be 
out  of  the  whole  affair."*  Just  at  this  time  McClellan  became  ill;  and,  in  his 
distress,  the  President,  failing  several  times  to  secure  interviews  with  his  Gen- 
eral-in-Chief, sent  for  other  officers,  and  sought,  by  their  aid,  to  find  out  how 
** something  could  be  done."  Before  the  last  of  these  consultations.  General 
McClellan  recovered.  He  scarcely  concealed  his  chagrin  at  what  had  been 
going  on,  and  with  great  reluctance  imparted  even  to  the  President,  the  pur- 
poses he  had  been  nourishing  so  long.  These,  it  proved,  were  to  transfer  the 
army  by  water  to  the  Lower  Chesapeake,  and  move  thence  from  some  such  base 
as  Urbana  on  the  Eappahannock,  against  Kichmond,  leaving  at  Washington 
only  a  sufficient  body  of  the  newest  troops  to  garrison  the  forts. 

But,  on  the  13th  of  January,  before  the  President,  members  of  the  Cabinet, 

♦  McDoweira  Memorandam  of  Interviews  with  President  Lincoln.    Swinton's  History  Army 
Potommc,  p.  80. 
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and  army  officers,  whom  the  President  had  called  in  consultation,  General 
McOellan,  after  evading  a  direct  answer  to  the  question  what  ho  intended  to 
do  with  the  army,  had  finally  protested  against  developing  his  plans,  unless 
under  peremptory  orders,  but  had  given  assurance  that  he  had  a  time  fixed  for 
beginning  operations.  Two  weeks  later,  the  President  having  received  no 
Airther  information,  had  lost  all  patience  and  issued  a  peremptory  order,  fixing 
a  date,  about  a  month  in  advance,  for  the  movement  of  all  the  armies  of  the 
United  States.  After  this,  McClellan  came  forward  with  his  plan  for  taking 
sail  to  Fortress  Monroe.  There  was  manifestly  not  time  to  accomplish  this  and 
be  ready  for  offensive  operations  within  the  time  already  fixed  by  the  President. 
Partly  for  this  reason,  partly  also,  without  doubt,  because  of  a  sincere  conviction 
of  the  injudicious  nature  of  the  plan,  Mr.  Lincoln  promptly  disapproved  it,  and 
ordered  instead  a  turning  movement  against  Manassas. 

McClellan,  instead  of  obeying,  inquired  if  this  order  was  final,  or  if  he 
might  present  his  objections  to  it  in  writing.  Leave  was  granted,  his  objections 
were  set  forth,  and  finally,  less  because  the  President  was  convinced  than  be- 
cause he  feared  that  he  could  look  for  no  hearty  execution  of  any  other  plan,  he 
yielded  to  McClcllan's  urgency,  and  ordered  the  water  transportation  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  execution  of  McClellan's  plan,  requiring,  however,  that  it  should 
be  approved  by  his  corps  commanders,  that  the  Eebel  blockade  of  the  Potomac 
should  be  broken,  and  that  an  ample  force  should  bo  left  for  the  security  of 
Washington. 

While  these  preparations  were  in  progress,  the  enemy  quietly  evacuated 
Manassas,  in  pursuance  of  measures  begun  three  weeks  before,  for  moving 
nearer  their  base  of  supplies.  The  troops  of  the  grand  Array  of  the  Potomac 
were  now  marched  out,  over  the  roads  which  up  to  this  time  had  been  gazetted 
as  "impassable,"  and  then,  there  being  nothing  for  them  to  do,  were  marched 
back  again.  The  movement  intensified  the  popular  discontent,  and  led  to  innu- 
merable pasquinades. 

At  last  the  preparations  for  the  long-expected  movement  were  complete. 
Eighteen  thousand  men  only  were  left  in  garrison  at  Washington,  but  General 
McClellan  reckoned,  as  also  available  for  its  defense,  the  thirty-five  thousand  in 
the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  those  at  Warrenton  and  Manassas.  One  hundred 
and  twenty-one  thousand  (besides  Blenker's  division,  withdrawn  at  the  btart, 
and  McDowell's  corps,  subsequently  withheld),  were  left  for  the  movement  from 
Fortress  Monroe. 

The  temper  of  the  Administration,  by  this  time,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
closing  sentence  of  an  order  from  the  Secretary  of  War:  *'  Move  the  remainder 
of  the  force  down  the  Potomac,  choosing  a  new  base  at  Fortress  Monroe,  or  any- 
where between  here  and  there,  or  at  all  events,  move  such  remainder  of  the 
army  at  once  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy  by  some  route!"*  Under  such  pressure, 
the  movement  finally  began.  By  the  2d  of  April  —  eight  months  after  receiving 
the  command — General  McClellan  was  at  Fortress  Monroe,  ready  to  begin  his 
campaign.     lie  had,  in  the  meantime,  possessed  the  unlimited  confidence  of  the 

^  McClellan's  Beport,  Government  edition,  p.  GO. 
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Government  and  the  country,  and  had  measurably  lost  that  of  both;  he  had 
received  the  baton  of  General-in-Chief,  and  had  lost  it  again;  had  at  first  been 
so  absolute  that  not  even  the  President  thought  of  inquiring  as  to  his  plans ; 
and  had  at  last  been  fairly  ordered  out  of  Washington  in  words  that,  scarcely 
veiled  in  polite  phraseology,  meant  "gy  anywhere,  move  anywhere  you  please, 
only  let  us  have  an  end  of  excuses — do  something,*'  He  still  possessed,  how- 
ever, in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  admiration  of  his  untried  soldiers. 

General  McClellan's  original  plan  had  been  to  land  at  XJrbana  on  the  Eap- 
pahannock,  and  move  thence  on  Kichmond.  The  retreat  of  Johnston  from 
Manassas,  placing  the  Eebel  army  behind  the  line  of  the  Eappahannock,  had 
prevented  this.  He  had  then  proposed  to  move  up  the  James.  The  presence 
of  the  dreaded  Bebel  iron -clad  Merrimac  prevented  this.  And  so  it  was  now 
determined  to  move  up  the  York  Kiver. 

The  second  day's  march  brought  the  army  to  a  halt.  It  was  discovered 
that  the  Eebels  had  earthworks  at  Yorktown  as  well  as  at  Manassas.  These 
TTorks  were  manned  by  General  Magruder,  (an  officer  who  in  the  old  army  had 
ranked  chiefly  as  a  coxcomb),  with  a  force,  in  all,  of  not  quite  eleven  thousand 
men.*  Here,  at  the  very  outset  of  his  campaign,  where  if  ever  vigor  and  dash 
^were  required,  that  the  objective  might  be  reached  before  the  enemy  had  time 
to  concentrate  his  troops  on  the  new  line  of  operations,  General  McClellan's 
evil  genius  overcame  him.  All  his  troops  not  yet  having  arrived,  he  only  had 
about  five  times  as  large  an  army  as  that  which  confronted  him,  and  so  he 
deliberately  sat  down  to  besiege  them!  His  information,  he  said,  "placed  Gen- 
eral Magruder's  command  at  from  fifteen  thousand  to  twenty  thousand  men, 
independently  of  General  Huger's  force  at  Norfolk,  CRtimated  at  about  fifteen 
thousand  men!f  Huger's  real  force  at  Norfolk  is  now  known  to  have  been 
eight  thousand,  so  that  the  whole  force  possible  to  be  combined  against  General 
McClellan  at  Yorktown  was  nineteen  thousand,  instead  of  the  thirty -five  thou- 
sand which  he  thus  estimates.  It  was  the  painful  story  of  "one  hundred  and 
^fiy  thousand  behind  the  intrenchments  of  Manassas"  over  again. 

Then  General  Johnston  had  arrived  with  part  of  the  Manassas  array,  and 
he  felt  sure  that  he  "should  have  the  whole  force  of  tlie  enemy,  not  less  than 
one  hundred  thousand,"  on  his  hands!  "In  consequence  of  the  loss  of  Blenker's 
division  and  McDowell's  corps,"  his  force  was  already  "possibly  less  than  that 
of  the  enemy.*'  J  And  one  of  his  corps  Generals  confidentially  wrote,  with  his 
approval,  that  "the  line  in  front  of  us  is  one  of  the  strongest  ever  opposed  to  an 
invading  force  in  any  country."  ||  In  point  of  fact,  General  Johnston  had  then 
brought  down  no  re-enforcements  at  all,  had  only  come  to  inspect  the  defenses, 

*  This  floems  to  be  the  largest  number  that  any  of  the  authorities  will  allow.  It  is  proper, 
however,  to  say  that  Pollard  (Southern  History  of  the  War,  p.  293)  says  that  Magruder  had  only 
?even  thousand  five  hundred.  Magruder  himself  reports  his  strength,  exclusive  of  the  garrisons 
at  Olouc«»t€r  Point  and  elsewhere,  at  five  thousand. 

t  McClellan's  Report,  Government  edition,  p.  74. 

♦  McClellan's  Report,  Government  edition,  p.  79.  I  Ibid,  p.  81. 
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had  pronounced  them  faulty  in  construction,  and  untenable,  (in  which  opinion 
he  was  fully  sustained  by  General  Kobert  E.  Lee,  then  chief-of- staff  to  Mr. 
Davis),  and  had  therefore  strongly  recommended  the  entire  evacuation  of  the 
Peninsula* 

That  the  Ecbel  works  at  Yorktown  could  and  should  have  been  taken  by 
assault,  without  one  day's  delay,  is  therefore  a  verdict  which  no  informed  mili- 
tary critic,  in  the  light  of  facts  now  known,  will  presume  to  question.  But, 
while  nothing  can  excuse  the  General,  who,  at  the  outset  of  a  great  campaign, 
planned  by  himself,  suffers  a  force  only  oue-teuth  as  gi'eat  as  his  own  to  para- 
lyze his  army  and  destroy  his  plans,  there  are  still  some  circumstances  which 
tend  to  place  General  McClcllan's  conduct  in  a  more  favorable  light.  He  had 
desired  to  turn  Yorktown  by  a  movement  on  Gloucester,  but  the  navy  was 
unwilling  to  undertake  its  share  of  such  an  enterprise,  and  McDowell's  cor])s, 
to  which  he  had  assigned  the  task,  failed  to  reach  him.  His  mind,  always  mor- 
bid on  the  subject  of  the  numbers  of  his  army,  was  thus  greatly  depressed ;  he 
never  formed  new  plans  with  rapidity,  and  his  old  ones  for  the  disposition  of 
his  troops  were  thus  shattered.  And  to  this  it  should  be  added,  that  the  opinion 
of  his  engineer  was  decidedly  against  assault.f 

It  may  further  be  remarked,  that  while  nothing  can  excuse  General  McClcl- 
lan's failure  to  use  tho  abundant  forces  he  had,  in  sweeping  over  Yorktown  and 
on  up  tho  peninsula,  ihere  is  likewise  uo  sufficient  excuse  for  the  vexations  to  whiih 
tho  Administration  now  subjected  him.  He  had  been  given  the  command  of 
Fortress  Monroe  and  the  forces  there,  that  he  might  thus  control  his  own  ba.sc 
of  operations.  Alarmed  at  finding  how  nearly  he  had  stripped  Washington  of 
effective  troops,  and  fearing  a  similar  performance  at  Fortress  Monroe,  this  com- 
mand was  taken  from  him,  almost  before  he  had  begun  to  exercise  it — a  humilia- 
tion, under  all  the  circumstances,  which  it  was  unwise  to  inflict  upon  a  General 
left  at  the  head  of  an  army.  II*  he  could  not  be  trusted  with  the  troops  at  his 
own  base,  he  could  not  be  trusted  with  troops  anywhere,  and  the  Administra 
tion  should  have  promptly  superseded  him.    Equally  unwise  was  the  withdrawal 

*The  above  facta  have  been  repeatedly  stated  by  both  the  Confederate  Generals  named. 
They  may  be  found  as  given  by  General  Johnston  to  the  author,  in  Swinton's  History  Army 
Potomac,  pp.  102,  103. 

1 1  make  no  account  whatever  of  the  two  excuses  urged  by  Cfcneral  MeClellan  himself  in 
his  report,  and  continued,  in  the  form  of  charges,  against  the  AdminiHtralion,  with  such  perti- 
nacity by  his  friends ;  viz.,  that  there  had  been  just  irround  to  exjK'ct  the  co-operation  of  the 
navy,  and  that  there  was  just  cause  of  complaint  for  the  wiihliolding  of  McDoweirs  corps. 

It  was  (Jencral  McClelhin*8  business,  before  he  set  out  on  a  campaign  to  which  tlie  (Jovom- 
ment  had  been  steadily  opposed  from  the  beginning,  and  which  was  only  tolerate<l  in  defortnw 
to  his  persistent  advocacy  of  it,  and  virtual  unwillingness  to  undertake  any  otlier,  to  hu-v 
whether  or  not  he  could  count  on  the  support  of  the  navy.  His  Council  of  Corps  C^^nnnnndcr* 
had  made  this  a  peremptory  «nc  91/a  won,  (McClellan's  KeiM)rt,  p.  60),  and  he  had  given  the 
President  assurance  that  the  conditions  imposed  by  that  Council  had  been  complied  with. 

The  disposition  made  of  McDoweirs  corps  by  Mr.  Lincoln  was,  of  course,  unmilitary,  ami 
the  consequent  disappointment  great,  but  tho  force  left  General  McClellan  was  still  overwhcin.- 
ingly  superior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  or  to  any  force  which,  for  the  next  tliree  weeks,  the  eni-n;y 
ooald,  by  any  possibility,  have  concentrated  against  h?m.  And,  furthermore,  eleven  thousand  ol 
MoDowell's  corps  did  reach  him  before  he  \o(i  Yorktown. 
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of  McDowell's  corps.  It  was  not  needed  for  the  defense  of  Washington ;  and 
although  it  was  true  that  McClellan  still  had  an  ample  force*  for  his  work,  yet 
he  had  heen  fairly  led  to  rely  upon  more,  and  shonld  not  have  heen  dis- 
appointed. 

The  siege  went  on — to  the  infinite  mortification  of  the  President,  who  wrote, 
"the  country  will  not  fail  to  note,  is  noting  now,  that  the  present  hesitation  to 
move  upon  an  intrenched  enemy  is  but  the  story  of  Manassas  repeated."*  But 
the  General's  requisitions  were  all  promptly  filled ;  an  enormous  siege-train, 
comprising  one  and  two  hundred -pounder  rifled  guns,  was  gathered  about  the 
handful  of  Eebels  under  Magruder;  rope  mantlets  were  constructed  in  ^ew 
York  for  the  batteries;  shells  were  forwarded,  charged  with  Greek  fire;  the 
whole  army  was  delayed  from  the  4th  of  April  to  the  4th  of  May;  and  then — 
let  poor  General  Barry,  of  the  artillery,  finish  the  story:  "It  will  always  be  a 
source  of  great  professional  disappointment  to  me,  that  the  enemy,  by  his  pre- 
mature abandonment  of  his  defensive  line,  deprived  the  artillery  of  the  Arrfiy 
of  the  Potomac  of  the  opportunity  of  exhibiting  the  superior  power  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  unusually  heavy  metal  used  in  this  siege  !"f  That  was  all !  The 
enemy  had  waited  till  the  siege-train  was  ready  to  open,  and  then  had  quietly 
retreated,  leaving  their  empty  works  and  the  heavy  guns  (taken  from  the  Nor- 
folk Xavy-yard)  which  they  had  been  unable  to  carry  wiOi  them. 

Sumner's  corps  was  at  once  pushed  forward  in  pursuit.  Eesistance  might 
well  be  expected,  for  the  existence  of  considerable  defensive  works  at  Williams- 
burg, twelve  miles  up  the  peninsula  from  Yorktown,  was  well  known  at  head- 
quarters.J  If  the  pursuit  was  of  any  use  at  all,  it  was  likely  to  reach  the  trains 
near  this  point;  and,  with  fortifications  read}'  to  his  hand,  the  Rebel  com- 
mander would  be  sure  to  make  a  stand  till  his  trains  were  saved.  But,  either 
these  considerations  did  not  occur  to  General  McClellan,  or  the  disappointment 
of  the  unexpected  retreat  had  so  destroyed  his  poise  of  mind  that  he  was  inca- 
pable of  perceiving  the  import  of  such  facts,  or  he  did  not  consider  that,  a  battle 
being  imminent,  his  presence  was  necessary. 

In  any  event  this  was  what  he  did :  Remaining  at  Yorktown  to  superin- 
tend the  starting  of  Franklin's  division,  which  he  had  decided  to  send  up  the 
York  River  on  transports,  he  permitted  the  eager  troops  to  push  forward,  with- 
out reconnoissance,  upon  the  batteries  of  Williamsburg.  What  followed  may  be 
easily  inferred.  The  cavalry  advance  had  warned  General  Johnston  of  the  pur- 
suit, and  he  had  hsietily  sent  back  Longstreet  to  man  the  deserted  works.  Be- 
fore our  infantry  arrived,  night  had  fallen,  a  heavy  rain  came  on,  the  troops 
bivouacked  in  confusion  in  the  woods.  Next  morning  Hooker  found  himself, 
with  his  division,  confronting  the  Rebel  intrenchments.  He  immediately 
cleared  his  front  and  opened  fire  with  a  couple  of  batteries.  Longstreet 
responded  by  a  series  of  eflbrts  to  turn  his  flank.     Hooker  was  left  completelj" 

•  McClellan's  Report,  Government  edition,  p.  84. 

t  Engineer  and  Artillery  Operations  Army  Potomac :  Barry's  Report,  p.  134. 

t  Ibid,  Barnard's  Report,  p.  63. 
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un support ed,  suffered  heavily,  and  about  four  o'clock  was  running  out  of  ammu- 
nition, when  the  opportune  arrival  of  Kearney  enabled  him  to  re-form  his  lines 
and  maintain  his  position.  Meantime,  about  noon,  Hancock's  brigade,  almost  by 
accident,  as  it  would  seem,  stumbled  into  the  extreme  flank  of  the  enemy's 
works  (which  had  been  neglected  in  the  heat  of  the  contest  with  Hooker),  and 
thus  held  a  position  commanding  his  flank  and  rear.  But,  instead  of  being  re- 
enforced,  he  was  now  ordered  to  fall  back.  Night  came  on  again,  the  wet  and 
liungry  troops  threw  themselves  on  the  ground,  and  the  battle  was  over.  Next 
morning  it  was  found  that  Longstreet,  having  secured  the  desired  delay,  had 
continued  the  retreat.  Hooker  had  lost  two  thousand  men  in  a  needless  conflict, 
which  he  was  left  to  bear  alone,  while  thirty  thousand  soldiers  were  within 
sound  of  his  firing  and  almost  within  sight  of  his  colors;  and  the  General  of  the 
army  was  twelve  miles  in  the  rear,  supervising  the  departure  of  transports. 

There  was  now  open  to  General  McClellan  the  route  which  he  had  pre- 
viously characterized  as  *' promising  the  most  brillifint  results."  The  enemy 
had  destroyed  the  Merrimac,  on  the  evacuation  of  York  town,  and  there  was  no 
longer  anything  to  prevent  a  combined  land  and  naval  advance  up  the  James 
River,  which,  in  ten  days,  as  it  would  now  seem,  might  have  planted  the  Na- 
tional flag  on  the  Confederate  capitol  at  Richmond.  But,  whether  through  the 
same  disturbance  of  mind  that  led  to  loading  transports  instead  of  supervising 
the  advance  of  the  army  upon  fortified  positions,  or  whether  the  General's 
attention  had  become  so  morbidly  fixed  upon  the  possibility  of  still  having 
McDowell's  corps  march  overland  to  rc-enforce  him,  that  he  could  see  nothing 
else,  it  is  certain  that  no  further  thought  was  given  to  the  James,  and  the  move- 
ment of  troops  up  the  York  River  went  deliberately  on.  By  the  IGth  of  May, 
twelve  days  af^er  the  evacuation  of  Yorktown,  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Pamunkey  River  (a  continuation  of  the  York)  had  been  reached ;  and  in  two 
weeks  more  the  troops  had  crossed  the  intervening  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  and 
reached  the  Chickahominy.  These  movements  were  greatly  hindered  by  the 
difficult  nature  of  the  roads.  But  while  admitting  this  as  sufficient  explanation 
of  much  of  the  delay,  we  can  not  omit  to  add  that  General  McClellan  had  him- 
self foreclosed  the  admission  of  such  excuses  in  his  behalf  at  as  early  a  day  as 
the  3d  of  February,  when,  in  the  course  of  a  communication  protesting  against 
having  to  execute  Mr.  Lincoln's  order  to  move  against  Manassas,  and  setting 
firth  the  superior  advantages  of  his  own  plan,  he  had  particularly  urged  that, 
on  the  Peninsula,  "the  roads  are  passable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year."* 

By  this  time,  however,  owing  to  the  delays  which  had  filled  up  the  season 
from  the  17tli  of  March  to  the  30th  of  May  in  moving  the  Jft*my  from  "Washing- 
ton to  the  Chickahominy,  the  enemy  had  been  given  ample  time  to  concentrate 
his  forces.  So  consummate  a  strategist  as  General  Jos.  B.  Johnston  was  not 
likely  to  leave  unimproved  so  signal  an  advantage.  The  interval  was  employed 
in  gathering  the  whole  army  of  Northern  Virginia,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Peninsula,  into  the  defenses  of  Richmond,  with  the  {)assage  and  enforcement  of 

^McClellan's  Report,  Government  edition,  p.  47. 
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the  conscription  bill,  and  Avith  the  most  vigorous  and  successful  efforts  to  put 
the  army  in  thorough  fighting  trim.  So  now,  when  at  last  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac began  really  to  confront  the  enemy  it  was  to  encounter,  the  mind  of  its  com- 
mander was  already  weighed  down  again  by  the  chronic  fear  of  numerical  inferi- 
ority. Even  firom  Williamsburg,  whence  he  had  exultantly  telegraphed  that  ho 
*'  was  pursuing  hard,  and  should  push  the  enemy  to  the  wall,"  he  had,  within  a 
day  or  two,  written  that,  if  not  re-enforced,  he  would  be  "obliged  to  fight  nearly 
double  his  numbers,  strongly  intrenched."  Four  days  later  he  assured  the 
President  that  he  would  have  to  attack  an  intrenched  foe,  "  much  larger,  per- 
haps double  his  numbers."  He  did  not  think  "  it  would  be  at  all  possible  "  for 
him  "  to  bring  more  than  seventy  thousand  men  upon  the  field  of  battle."  Yet 
at  this  time  his  own  reports  show  his  strength  to  have  been  one  hundred  and 
twenty -six  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty -seven,  of  whom  he  had  given 
eleven  thousand  leave  of  absence ;  but,  deducting  all  absentees,  sick,  deserters, 
and  men  under  arrest,  he  had  actually  present  for  duty,  one  hundred  and  four 
thousand  six  hundred  and  ten. 

But  so  strenuous  were  his  representations,  and  so  continuous  his  calls  for 
re-enforcements,  that,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  18th  of  May,  twenty-four  hours 
before  the  army  reached  the  Chickahominy,  the  President  ordered  the  portion 
of  McDoweirs  corps,  which  had  still  been  withheld,  to  march  overland  to  join 
him.  Six  days  later — that  is  to  say,  four  days  after  McClellan*s  arrival  at  the 
Chickahominy — he  was  notified  that  McDowell  must  be  again  withheld,  Stone- 
wall Jackson  having  broken  loose  in  the  Valley.  Thenceforward  General 
McClellan  understood  that  whatever  he  did  at  Richmond  he  must  do  with  the 
forces  he  had ;  and  he  was  further  notified  by  the  weary  and  alarmed  President 
that  "  the  time  is  near  when  you  must  either  attack  Richmond  or  give  up  the 
job  and  come  to  the  defense  of  Washington." 

There  is  no  need  here  to  add  anything  to  the  disputes  of  w4uch  this  dispo- 
sition of  McDowell's  corps  has  been  the  prolific  theme.  Two  points,  however, 
are  worthy  of  notice.  There  was  no  wisdom  in  the  President's  use  of  McDow- 
ell ;  in  so  far  McClelhin  was  right.  The  corps  was  sent  on  a  fool's  errand  (a 
*'  stern-chase  "  after  Stonewall  Jackson),  at  a  time  and  by  a  route  that  rendered 
success  physically  impossible.  But  McClellan  was  not  forced  (as  he  claims  in 
his  report),  by  the  promise  of  this  corps,  and  by  the  subsequent  uncertainty 
concerning  it,  to  attack  Richmond  from  the  north,  instead  of  seeking  the  line 
of  the  James.  Eight  days  before  he  learned  that  McDowell  was  ordered  to  him, 
at  Roper's  Church,  on  the  11th  of  May,  the  decision  was  made  not  to  move  to  the 
James,  but  to  continue  on  the  Williamsburg  Road  to  Richmond.* 

♦Furthermore,  in  his  testimony  before  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  he  subse- 
quently Htated  that  "  the  navy  was  not  at  that  time  in  a  condition  to  make  the  James  Eiver  per- 
fectly sore  for  our  supplies.  I  remember  that  the  idea  of  moving  on  the  James  River  was 
seriously  discassed  at  that  time.  But  the  conclusion  was  arrived  at  that,  under  the  circumstances 
then  existing,  the  route  actually  followed  was  the  best.''  So  that  General  McClellan  became  en- 
tangled in  the  swamps  of  the  Chickahominy,  not  because  he  expected  re-enforcements  to  reach  him 
there  from  Fredericksburg,  but  because  he  had  previously  decided  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
that  was  the  best  route. 
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Bepljing  to  the  Fresidont*8  remark  that  he  must  soon  attack  Eichmond  or 
come  to  the  defense  of  Washington,  General  McClellan  telegraphed  (25th 
May)  that  '*  the  time  is  very  near  when  I  shall  attack  Eichmond."  The  next 
day  he  "hoped  soon  to  be  within  shelling  distance."  And  later  in  the  day: 
"We  are  quietly  closing  in  upon  the  enemy,  preparatory  to  the  last  struggle." 

Yet  all  this  time,  and  for  five  days  longer,  he  allowed  his  army  to  lie  along 
the  Chickahominy,  one-third  on  the  Eichmond  side,  the  remainder  on  the 
northern  side,  with  bridges  only  for  the  one  wing,  and  with  a  march  of  near 
twenty  miles  to  be  made  by  the  remainder  of  the  army  before,  in  case  of  attack, 
the  bridges  could  be  reached  over  which  to  re-enforce  it.  The  position  was 
most  unfortunate — necessary,  possi])ly,  for  a  day  or  two;  but  all  the  more 
potent,  therefore,  as  a  reason  for  hastening  such  operations  as  should  reunite  the 
army,  now  perilously  divided  in  the  face  of  the  "enemy  of  double  its  numbers." 

General  Johnston  perceived  the  exposure,  and  instantly  gave  orders  to 
profit  by  it.  A  heavy  storm  the  same  night  swelled  the  Chickahominy,  flood- 
ing the  lowlands;  and.  while"  it  rendered  the  attack  more  difRcult,  it  likewise 
increased  the  danger  of  the  isolated  wing  and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  re- 
enforcing  it.  By  ten  o'clock  Johnston  struck  the  front  of  Casey's  division,  and 
speedily  crumbled  it  up.  The  troops  were  rallied  at  General  Couch's  position 
at  Seven  Pines.  Presently  this  division  was  likewise  repulsed  and  broken  in 
two ;  and  Kearney,  advancing  on  the  left,  was  hurled  back  into  the  swamp. 
The  whole  corps  seemed  about  to  be  annihilated,  when  the  fortune  of  the  day 
was  changed  by  the  entrance  of  a  column  from  the  north  sidt)  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy. Sumner,  with  the  soldierl}-  instinct  that  led  him  toward  the  sound  of 
a  battle,  had  called  out  his  troops  as  soon  as  the  firing  began  ;  and  when  he 
learned  that  re-enforcenients  were  needed,  not  daring  to  delay  bylnarching  to 
the  bridges  in  rear  of  the  imperiled  corps,  adventured  across  the  swollen 
stream  on  an  imperfect  bridge,  which  he  had  himself  been  building,  that  was 
all  afloat,  and  swung  taut  against  the  ropes  which  tied  it  to  stumps  on  the  bank, 
and  alone  prevented  it  from  floating  ofi".  By  great  good  fortune  it  bore  the  corps 
across ;  a  few  hours  later  it  was  impassable. 

This,  then,  was  the  column  that  saved  the  day.  General  Johnston  was 
wounded;  his  forces  retreated  before  vSumner's  splendid  charge;  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  of  the  best  officers  of  the  army,  this  defeat  of  Fair  Oaks,  thus 
suddenly  converted  into  a  victory,  might  have  been  followed  by  a  successful 
advance  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  into  Eichmond.*     But,  only  too  well  con- 

♦William  Henry  Hurlbert,  a  partiBan  of  McClollan's,  then  in  Richmond,  savR  of  the  efloct 
of  this  defeat  in  the  liebel  capital:  *'Thc  roads  into  Kichmond  were  literally  crowded  wi:h 
8tra)?j(leri»,  Rome  throwing  away  their  guns,  pome  hrcakinjj  them  on  the  tret»8 — all  with  the  >aim* 
story,  that  their  regiments  had  been  ait  to  pieccH,  th.it  the  Yankees  were  pwarming  on  the  Chick- 
ahominy like  bec8,  and  fighting  like  devils.  In  two  days  of  the  Bucceeding  week  the  Provo**t- 
marsharR  guard  collected  Ixitween  four  thounand  and  five  thounund  stragglers,  and  sent  them  into 
camp.  What  had  become  of  the  command  no  one  knew."  If  to  these  iive  thousand  stragglers  U- 
ftdded  the  seven  thousand  Rebel  loss  in  the  battle,  we  have  an  aggregate  of  twelve  thousand  lakin 
oot  of  a  force  which  at  heat  did  not  vet  exceed  sixtv-five  thousand  around  Richmond,  lender 
the  circnmptancefi  would  not  McClellan's  one  hundred  thousand  have  had  a  fair  chance  for  van- 
i^liikhing  the  remainder? 


George  B.  McCi.ellan. 
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tent  at  having  bo  naiTowly  escaped  the  destruction  of  one-third  of  his  army, 
General  McClellan  recalled  Sumner  from  the  pursuit,  when  within  four  miles  of 
Eichmond,  and  sent  his  troops  to  resume  their  old  positions.  He  was  not  on 
the  field  during  the  fighting,  and  his  only  share  in  bringing  about  the  barren 
victory  consisted  in  directing  Sumner  to  cross,  after  that  old  hero  had  for  hours 
been  awaiting  such  orders. 

And  now  began  a  change,  of  ill-omen  to  the  procrastinating  General  on  the 
Chickahominy,  and  to  the  brave  army  he  was  keeping  out  of  action.  General 
Johnston,  who  had  hitherto  controlled  the  Kebel  movements  around  Eichmond, 
had  never  been  a  favorite  with  their  Government,  and  his  representations  of  the 
necessity  of  concentration  to  oppose  McClellan's  advance  had  fallen  upon  unwill- 
ing ears.  At  the  very  time  when  this  latter  officer  was  telegraphing,  from  day 
to  day,  that  the  enemy  was  double  his  numbers,  that  enemy  was  vainly  striving 
to  secure  re-enfof cements  from  the  Valley  of  Yirginia  and  from  the  sea-coast, 
that  should  bring  his  numbers  up  to  even  two-thirds  of  those  of  his  assailant. 
But  it  was  now  seen  that  General  Johnston's  wound  was  likely  to  keep  him  long 
out  of  the  field,  and  Mr.  Davis  was  nowise  loth  to  improve  the  opportunity  by 
filling  his  place  with  his  own  Chief-of-Staff  and  particular  favorite.  General 
Eobert  E.  Lee.  The  change  was  fatal  to  McClellan.  For,  such  was  General 
Lee's  influence  with  his  Government,  that  the  troops  for  which  his  predecessor 
had  vainly  applied,  were  freely  given  him,  and  the  long-talked -of  Eebel  con- 
centration about  Eichmond  really  began.  The  army  of  Beauregard  was  broken 
up  and  transferred  to  Lee ;  troops  were  brought  in  from  other  points  on  the 
sea-coast ;  the  conscription,  now  beginning  to  work  effectively,  was  made  to 
yield  its  best  fruits  to  the  Eichmond  army.  Worst  of  all.  General  Lee  took 
measures  for  the  secret  and  speedy  return  of  Stonewall  Jackson's  tried  troops 
from  the  Valley. 

Thus  the  danger  which  McClellan  had  discounted,  to  borrow  a  figure  from 
the  stock -brokers,  so  long  in  advance,  was  now  actually  upon  him.  There  was 
yet  time  to  escape  it ;  but  the  crisis,  which  from  the  moment  of  his  landing  on 
the  Peninsula,  had  demanded  speedy  and  vigorous  movements,  now  more  than 
ever,  and  more  imperatively,  demanded  them.  But  a  strange  stupor  seemed  to 
settle  down  upon  his  army.  Its  perilous  position,  astride  the  Chickahominy, 
with  the  boggy  lowlands  intervening  to  retard  the  movements  of  either  wing  to 
the  support  of  the  other,  was  continued,  and  the  line  was  even  extended  j  while 
no  effort  was  made  to  secure  the  base  of  supplies,  which  lay  almost  as  accessible 
to  Lee's  army  as  to  his  own.  And  here,  in  this  anomalous  position,  he  contin- 
ued building  bridges  and  constructing  great  lines  of  fortifications,  as  if,  with  the 
Rebel  army  daily  swelling  before  him,  be  meant  to  enter  upon  another  siege. 

And  yet  it  would  seem  that  he  was  fully  sensible  of  the  dangers  of  his 
position  and  the  necessity  of  assuming  the  offensive.  On  the  2d  of  June,  two 
days  after  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  he  telegraphed  that  he  hoped  almost  imme- 
diately "to  cross  the  right,"  which  still  lay  north  of  the  Chickahominy,  and 
thus  reunite   his  army.     On  the  4th,  as  if  expecting  an  immediate  battle,  ho 
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begged  to  know  what  re-eiiforcemonta  ho  could  receive  **  within  the  next  three 
days."  On  the  7th:  **I  shall  be  in  perfect  readiness  to  move  forward  and  take 
Ilichmond  the  moment  McCall  reaches  here,  and  the  ground  will  admit  the  pas- 
sage of  artillery."  On  the  10th:  **I  shall  attack  as  soon  as  the  weather  and 
ground  will  permit.  *  *  I  wish  to  be  distinctly  unilerstood,  that  whenever 
the  weather  permits  I  shall  ailuck  with  whatever  force  I  may  have."  On  iho 
l^lh  General  McCall  arrived,  and  on  the  14th  MeClellan  telegraphed,  **  weather 
now  very  favorable."  These  were  the  conditions  that  were  to  place  him  in 
"perfect  readiness  to  move  forward  and  take  Ilichmond,"  but  now  *'the  indicii- 
tions  are,  from  our  balloon  reconnoissances  and  from  all  other  sources,  that  tlie 
enemy  are  intrenching,  daily  increasing  in  numbers,  and  determined  to  figl>t 
desperately."  That  was  all !  No  word  of  moving  forward  and  taking  Eith- 
mond,  (although  on  the  18th  he  did  say  "a  general  engagement  may  take  place 
any  hour");  but,  six  da^'^s  later,  on  the  20th,  this:  "I  would  be  glad  to  have 
permission  to  lay  before  your  Excellency,  by  letter  or  telegraph,  my  views  as 
to  the  present  state  of  military  affairs  throughout  the  whole  country.  In  the 
meantime  I  would  be  plea.sed  to  learn  the  disposition,  as  to  numbers  and  posi- 
tion, of  the  troops  not  under  my  command,  in  Virginia  and  elsewhere."  This 
remarkable  proposition,  that  the  General  of  an  invading  army,  in  a  perilous  posi- 
tion, with  one  wing  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  army,  with  a  daily  increasing 
enemy,  and  the  necessity  of  doing  something  hourly  more  and  more  urgent, 
should  stop  to  furnish  his  government  a  volunteer  essay  on  the  general  aspects 
of  a  war  that  covered  half  a  continent;  meantime  requesting,  as  preparatory 

thereto,  a  detailed  statement  of  the  positions  and  numbers  of  all  the  troops  in 
• 

the  country,  seemed,  for  a  time,  to  exhaust  his  energies.  It  was  not  till  five  days 
later — eleven  days  after  ho  was  *'in  perfect  readiness  to  take  Richmond" — that, 
on  the  25th,  "an  advance  of  our  j)icket-lino  of  the  lefl  was  ordered,  prei)ara- 
tory  to  a  general  forward  movement."  Precisely  three  hours  later,  "several 
contrabands  came  in,"  giving  such  information  that  the  (Jeneral  abandoning,  it 
would  seem,  all  thought  of  his  "forward  movement,"  telegraphed,  "I  shall  have 
to  contend  against  vastly  superior  odds;  but  this  army  will  do  all  in  the  power 
of  men  to — hold  their  position  and  repulse  any  attack  I"* 

It  is  the  strangest,  and,  were  it  not  so  tragic,  it  would  bo  the  most  ludicrous 
chapter  of  the  whole  sad  story.  One  day  just  abimt  to  advance  and  take  Rich- 
mond; the  next  just  ready  to  move;  the  next  likely  to  have  a  battle  any  hour; 
the  next  desirous  of  furnishing  the  Government  his  views  on  the  war  at  largo; 
the  next  heroically  resolved  to — hold  his  position  and  repulse  any  attack.  The 
perpetually  recurring  mystery  is  how  the  Government  persuaded  itself  \o  leave 
such  Unreadiness  and  Uncertaintv  incarnate  in  command  of  its  finest  armv. 

Even  at  this  late  day  it  was  still  possible  to  move  successfully  again.st  Rich- 
mond, or  at  least  to  deliver  general  battle  in  front  of  Richmond,  with  fair  pros- 
pects of  success,  and  with  elaborate  fortifications  for  refuge  in  case  of  deleat. 
Forty -eight  hours  afterward  it  was  too  late. 


*lleClelUn'i  Beport,  Govemment  edition,  pages  113  to  121. 
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For  now  General  Lee  had  gathered  his  forces,  had  recalled  Jackson,  was 
ready  for  the  onset.  A  preliminary  cavalr}^  raid  had  circled  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  shown  him  how  exposed  was  McClcUan's  hase,  and  laid  bare  the 
danger  of  the  isolated  right  wing,  which  still  held  the  north  bank  of  the 
Chickahominy.  Leaving,  therefore,  Magruder  with  twenty-five  thousand  men 
to  occupy  the  bulk  of  McClellan's  army  on  the  south  side  of  the  Chickahomin}^, 
facing  Eichmond,  Lee  massed  the  I'emainder  of  his  forces,*  and,  moving  away 
to  the  north-westward  from  Eichmond,  crossed  the  Chickahominy  at  Meadow 
Bridge  with  his  advance,  then,  turning  down  the  north  side  of  the  stream, 
confronted  Fitz  John  Porter's  isolated  corps.  A  sharp  fight  ensued,  in  which 
Porter  held  his  ground  and  inflicted  severe  punishment  upon  the  enemy.  Jack- 
son had  not  yet  arrived,  but  it  was  known  that  another  day  must  bring  him 
within  co-operating  distance  of  the  rest  of  Lee's  army. 

General  McClellan  was  promptly  advised  of  the  appearance  of  the  Eebel 
column  that  afternoon  on  his  isolated  right.  Now,  therefore,  having,  by  a 
month's  delay  astride  the  Chickahominy,  lost  the  initiative,  it  behooved  him 
forthwith  to  decide  where  and  how  he  would  meet  the  attack  which  the  enemy 
was  about  to  deliver.  He  had  on  that  day  present  for  duty  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  two  men.f  His  antagonist  had  an  aggregate 
of  about  ninety -five  thousand ;  but  General  McClellan  believed  him  to  have  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand.  Acting  under  this  belief,  it  would  seem  that  the 
moment  he  found  himself  about  to  be  attacked  he  resolved  to  retreat.  He  had 
definitely  rejected  the  idea  of  adopting  the  James  Eiver  route  two  months 
before,  at  Eoper's  Church,  and,  indeed,  even  before  that,  at  Williamsburg. 
Knowing  for  weeks  that  he  had  no  longer  a  hope  of  being  joined  by  McDowell's 
corps,  marching  overland,  he  was  free,  if  he  had  now  seen  occasion  to  revise 
that  previous  judgment,  to  transfer  his  base  to  the  James  Eiver.  But,  having 
adhered  to  his  position  on  the  Chickahominy,  and  continued  his  promises  to 
take  Eichmond  from  that  point,  up  to  the  hour  of  Leo's  appearance  on  his  right, 
he  now,  within  a  few  hours,  decided  to  abandon  his  base  and  accumulation  of 
supplies  and  retreat  to  the  James  Eiver.  For,  Porter's  affair  with  the  advanc- 
ing Eebels  having  first  developed  Leo's  design  on  the  afternoon  of  the  26th, 
before  the  morning  of  the  27th  Porter's  baggage  and  the  great  siege-train  had 
been  moved  to  the  south  side  of  the  Chickahominy,  orders  had  been  sent  to  the 
White  House  to  move  off  what  supplies  could  be  saved  and  to  burn  the  rest, 
and  the  water  transportation  had  been  ordered  around  to  the  James. 

It  can  not  be  disguised  that,  under  the  circumstances,  this  decision  was  as 
unwise  as  it  was  h^isty.  If  General  McClellan  had  determined  at  last  to  adopt 
the  James  Eiver  route,  he  should  have  done  so  before  the  attack  of  the  enemy 
converted  his  movement  into  a  retreat.     That  attack,  rightly  considered,  might 

♦  Aboat  seventy  thousand  men,  including  Jackson's  corps,  which  joined  him  the  next  day, 
as  appears  from  their  official  reports. 

t  The  official  records  of  the  Adjutant-General's  office  in  the  War  Department  show  the  fol- 
lowing figfures  for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  on  June  26,  1862:  Present  for  duty,  115,102;  on 
■pedal  duty,  sick,  etc.,  12,225 ;  ahsent,  29,511.    Total  aggregate  McClellan's  army,  156,838. 
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have  proved .  the  very  opportunity  for  decisive  battle  under  favorable  cirt^um- 
stances,  for  which  he  had  been  seeking.  Hastily  withdrawing  Porter  on  the 
night  of  the  26th,  it  was  possible  for  him  to  have  hurled  his  united  army  upon 
the  fragment  of  the  enemy's  force  that  now  alone  intervened  between  him  and 
the  Eebcl  capital  *  This  would  have  conformed  to  one  of  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  war;  it  would  have  been — the  enemy  having  divided  his  force — to  beat 
him  in  detail.  Or,  if  he  had  believed  that  the  main  army  still  lay  between  hiui 
and  Richmond,  he  could  have  manned  the  defensive  works — the  very  emergency 
for  which,  as  he  often  said,  he  had  constructed  them — and  could  then  have 
massed  the  bulk  of  his  army  on  the  north  side  of  the  Chickahominy,  at  Porter's 
position,  and  there  delivered  decisive  battle.  Or,  finally,  if  either  of  those 
operations  seemed  to  him  too  daring,  he  might  still  have  withdrawn  Poller's 
corps,  and  at  once  started  for  the  James  Eiver  with  his  entire  force,  thus  avoid- 
ing that  evil  fate  by  which,  on  the  next  day,  he  lefl  this  devoted  body  of  twenty- 
seven  thousand  men  to  bear  up  against  the  attack  of  Lee's  massed  army. 

But  General  McClellan  either  really  believed  himself  confronted  by  an 
army  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men,  notwithstanding  his  certainty 
of  "taking  Eichmond"  a  week  ago;  or,  under  the  alarm  created  by  suddenly 
finding  himself  attacked  instead  of  the  attacker,  he  lost  that  well-poised  bal- 
ance of  mind  essential  to  the  decision  of  purely  military  questions.  One  way 
or  the  other  it  came  about  that,  after  all  his  intrenching,  he  now  lefl  a  single 
corps  without  intrenchments  to  fight  the  bulk  of  the  Kebel  army  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Chickahominy  before  he  began  his  retreat.  He  did,  indeed,  ask  the 
Generals  on  the  south  side  if  they  could  spare  any  troops  for  Porter's  relief; 
but,  as  is  usual,  (and  following  the  example  which  McClellan  himself,  on  a  larger 
scale,  had  set  them),  each  General  magnified  his  own  dangers  and  held  on  to 
his  troops.  For  there  was  opposed  to  these  Generals,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Chickahomin}',  the  same  skillful  braggart,  who  had  succeeded  with  eleven 
thousand  men  in  stopping  the  whole  National  army  before  his  linos  at  York- 
town.  Adopting  the  same  tactics,  marching  his  few  regiments  to  and  fro,  keep- 
ing up  a  tremendous  cannonade  and  dreadful  pother,  he  convinced  not  only  the 
Corps  Generals  but  even  McClellan  himself,  that  a  mighty  force  was  about  to  be 
hurled  against  their  intrenched  lines.  With  twenty-five  thousand  men  he  thus 
actually  held  seventy -five  thousand  National  soldiers  inside  their  works  ;  while 
across  the  river  their  brethren,  only  twenty-seven  thousand  strong,  were  fight- 
ing the  decisive  battle  that  had  been  so  long  expected,  without  intrenchments, 

*  The  Rebel  commander  subsequently  said :  "  I  considered  tbe  situation  of  our  army  as 
extremely  critical  and  perilous.  The  larger  part  of  it  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy, the  bridges  had  been  all  destroyed,  but  one  was  rebuilt,  and  there  were  but  twenty-five 
thousand  men  between  McClellan's  army  of  one  Inindrcd  thousand  and  Richmond.  Had  McClel- 
lan massed  his  whole  force  in  column,  and  advanced  it  against  any  point  of  our  line  of  battle,  as 
was  done  at^  Austerlitz,  under  similar  circumstances,  though  the  head  of  his  column  would  have 
suflered  greatly,  its  momentum  would  have  insured  him  success  and  the  occupation  of  our  works 
about  Richmond.  His  failure  to  do  so  is  the  best  evidence  that  our  wise  commander  fully  under- 
atood  the  character  of  hia  opponent." — Magruder.  Official  Reports  Army  Northern  Vii^nisL 
Babel  Qovemment  edition,  vol.  I,  pp.  191, 192. 
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and  against  nearly  treble  their  numbers.    It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  theory 
of  military  science  on  which  such  generalship  could  be  justified. 

The  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill,  thus  fought,  was  necessarily  a  defeat.  Porter 
did  his  best,  and  sacrificed  near  ten  thousand  men ;  but  when  night  fell,  his 
routed  columns,  having  left  their  dead  and  wounded  with  much  of  their  artil- 
lery on  the  field,  were  huddling  abont  the  bridge  that  led  to  the  main  army  on 
the  south  side,  and  were  only  saved  from  total  destruction  by  the  arrival  of  a 
couple  of  brigades  from  Sumner's  corps,  and  by  the  friendly  darkness,  under 
whose  cover  they  crossed  the  bridge  and  destroyed  it  behind  them. 

It  remained  to  seek  the  James  Eivcr.  General  Lee  was  still  uncertain  what 
course  McClellan  would  pursue,  and  lost  the  next  day  moving  on  the  late  base 
of  supplies.  While  he  looked  upon  the  smouldering  piles  of  flour  and  meat, 
that  told  him  of  the  abandonment,  the  trains  and  material  of  the  army  were 
already  swiftly  moving  among  the  silent  woods,  far  on  their  way  to  the  James. 

At  this  moment,  with  Porter's  loss  of  ten  thousand  men,  by  a  needless 
battle  still  staring  him  in  the  face.  General  McClellan  brought  himself  to  say  to 
the  Secretary  of  War:  "I  have  lost  this  battle  because  my  force  was  too  small. 
Had  I  ten  thousand  fresh  troops  to  use  to-morrow,  I  could  take  Richmond.  I 
know  that  a  few  thousand  more  men  would  have  changed  this  battle  from  a 
defeat  to  a  victory.  If,  at  this  instant,  I  could  dispose  of  ten  thousand  fresh 
men,  I  could  gain  the  victory  to-morrow.  If  I  save  this  army  now,  I  tell  you 
plainly  that  I  owe  no  thanks  to  you  or  to  any  other  persons  in  Washington. 
You  have  done  your  best  to  sacrifice  this  army."* 

Of  the  tone  of  such  language  to  his  superior  we  say  nothing.  But  what 
could  present  a  stranger  picture  of  a  mind  chaotic,  revengeful,  and  without  dis- 
tinct ideas?  He  believes  the  enemy  to  be  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
strong;  yet,  with  ten  thousand  fresh  men  (/.  «.,  if  he  stood  now  precisely  where 
he  stood  twenty-four  hours  ago),  he  could  take  Richmond  !  With  ten  thousand 
fresh  troops  he  could  to-morrow  win  the  victory — speaking  as  if  fresh  battles 
were  still  in  his  mind,  when,  in  fact,  his  retreat  was  in  progress! 

Beginning  his  movement  in  such  temper,  it  is  not  strange  that  we  find  him 
still,  with  persistent  ill-luck,  contriving,  through  the  rest  of  the  movement,  to 
be  in  the  last  places  a  Commanding  General  would  be  expected  to  occupy;  until 
one  of  his  corps  commanders  was  warranted  in  testifying  before  the  Committee 
on  the  Conduct  of  the  War:  '*  We  fought  the  troops  according  to  our  own  ideas. 
Wo  helped  each  other.  If  anybodj-  asked  for  re-enforcements,  I  sent  them.  If 
I  wanted  re-enforcements  I  sent  to  others.  *****  He  (McClellan)  was 
the  most  extraordinary  man  I  ever  saw.  I  do  not  see  how  any  man  could  leave 
so  much  to  others,  and  be  so  confident  that  everything  wouM  go  just  right."f 

*  McClellan'R  Report,  Grovemment  edition,  p.  132. 

t  General  Heintzleman's  Testimony,  Rep.  Com.  Con.  War,  Reries  of  1863,  vol.  I,  pp.  358,  359. 
It  should  be  added,  injustice  to  General  McClellan,  that  he  had  fonnd  grave  fault  with  one  por- 
tion of  General  Heintzleman's  conduct  during  the  retreat — a  fact  which  may  unconsciously  have 
gifen  a  tinge  to  the  above  evidence. 
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Yet  things  did,  after  a  fashion,  "  go  right."  The  vast  baggage-train  coiled 
its  way  through  the  woods  till  it  emerged  upon  the  James  in  8afety.  Lee  was 
delayed  a  day  by  his  doubt  as  to  where  McClellan  had  gone,  and  by  the  skillful 
manner  in  which  the  old  front  on  the  south  of  the  Chickahominy  was  kept  up 
till  the  last  moment.  On  the  29th  he  fell,  with  Magruder*s  corps,  on  Sumner, 
who  guarded  the  rear  at  Savage's  SUition,  but  was  held  at  bay  till  dark.  By 
daylight  the  advance  of  the  arm}-  with  the  artillery  was  emerging  upon  the 
James,  and  Sumner  was  safe  through  the  White  Oak  Swamp.  Of  McClellan 
liiinself  we  catch  but  a  passing  glimpse.  lie  gave  careful  and  well-considered 
orders  to  Sumner,  lEeintzleman,  and  Franklin,  for  guarding  the  passage  through 
the  White  Oak  Swamp,  and  the  road  leading  down  from  the  Richmond  side 
upon  the  rout«  of  the  army  bej'ond  the  swamp,  and  then  rode  off  to  the  front 
of  the  column  to  see  to  the  trains  and  select  other  positions  for  defense. 

The  intersection  of  these  roads  was  the  key  to  the  whole  retreat.  If  the 
enemy  secured  it,  he  had  planted  himself  upon  the  rear  of  one-half  the  retreat- 
ing army  and  isolated  it  from  the  rest.  If  he  failed  to  secure  it,  the  change  of 
base  was  accomplished.  McClcllan's  fortunate  dispositions,  and  the  splendid 
tenacity  of  the  troops  held  the  ground,  and  made  the  battle  of  New  Market 
Cross  Roads  a  success.  Stonewall  Jackson,  pursuing  through  the  swamp,  was 
stopped  at  the  bridge  by  General  Franklin  and  held  powerless.  Lougstreet 
swept  down  from  the  open  country  toward  Richmond,  but,  within  a  mile  of  the 
point  where  his  junction  with  Jackson  was  to  be  effected,  Sumner  and  Ileintzle- 
man  held  him.  The  attack  was  furiously  delivered,  but  every  assault  was 
repulsed  till  night  again  closed  the  scene.  There  were  no  orders  to  retreat;  the 
rest  of  Ijcc's  army  was  rapidly  advancing;  by  morning  the  whole  of  it  would 
be  upon  them.  McClellan  was  off  at  James  River ;  before  there  could  be  time 
to  communicate  with  him  the  opportunity  would  be  lost.  Thus  reasoning, 
General  Franklin  abandoned  his  hold  on  the  swamp  bridge,  on  Stonewall  Jack- 
8on*s  front,  and,  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  rapidly  retreated  without  orders. 
Discovering  this,  Sumner  and  lleinlzleman  hastily  abandoned  their  positions 
and  likewise  retreated. 

They  thus  saved  the  army.  At  daybreak  Lee's  whole  army  stood  on  the 
battle-field  of  the  previous  evening,  but  its  opportunity  of  dividing  or  attacking 
in  flank  the  retreatinii:  column  was  gone.  Continuing  the  ])ursuit,  however, 
General  Lee,  in  a  flw  hours,  overtook  his  antaijronist,  only  to  find  him  securely 
posted  on  Malvern  Hill.  This  point  General  McClellan  had  selected  during  the 
progress  of  the  fight  of  the  day  before  at  New  Market  Cross  Roads;  it  com- 
manded the  entire  region  along  the  James,  and  was  ailmirably  ada])ted  to  the 
most  liberal  use  of  artillery.  Under  anv  circumstances  the  National  armv  must 
have  received  attack  here  with  advantage,  but  the  superiority  of  the  ])osition 
was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  confused,  blundering,  and  isolated  assaults  made 
by  Lee's  successive  corps  as  they  arrive<l.  The  rej)ulse  was  finally  complete, 
and  the  j)ursuer  recoiled  with  heavy  loss  from  the  last  stand  of  the  retreating 
army.  The  retreat  was  ended,  and  "this  army  saved." 
^     If,  by  an  infirmity  of  purpose  and  a  timidity  of  execution  amoanting  to 
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crimes,  General  McClellan  had  frittered  away  his  opportunities,  from  the  time  he 
had  landed  his  invading  army  on  the  Peninsula  up  to  the  time  when  he  was 
thus  driven  from  his  fortifications  on  the  Chiekahominy,  it  was  now  equally 
true  that  he  had  skillfully  extricated  this  army  from  the  thick-gathering  dan- 
gers that  did  so  beset  it,  and  had  foiled  a  victorious  enemy,  who  already 
regarded  his  destruction  as  assured.  Ho  owed  much  of  this  to  the  nature 
of  the  country,  which  protected  his  flanks,  concealed  his  movements,  and 
delayed  the  pursuit;  much  ho  owed  to  the  splendid  tenacity  with  which  his 
corps  commanders  guarded  his  rear;  and  for  the  actual  control  of  the  fighting 
he  can  claim  less  credit  than  ever  attached  before  to  General  commanding  such 
an  army  in  such  a  plight.  But,  if  his  absence  in  the  rear,  selecting  lines  of 
retreat  and  points  for  defense,  was  without  precedent,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
work  which  he  thus  chose  to  do  was  admirablv  well-done;  and  if  his  Generals 
were  forced  to  fight  through  the  day  on  the  orders  of  the  morning  alone,  and 
thenceforward  by  hap-hazard  and  without  unity  of  action,  it  so  fell  out  that  this 
plan  of  conducting  battles  under  such  circumstances  proved  successful ;  and  in 
War,  Success  is  the  absolute  test. 

The  movement  by  the  Peninsula  against  Kichmond  was  palpably  ended. 
General  McClellan  indeed  clung  to  the  idea  that  he  might  still  be  re-enforced 
and  permitted  to  renew  his  attempt;  and  he  had  conceived  the  bold  and  saga- 
cious plan  of  crossing  to  the  south  side  of  the  James  and  moving  against 
Richmond  by  the  way  of  Petersburg.*  But  there  were  no  re -enforcements  for 
him;  his  campaign  was  regarded  as  aji  utter  failure;  he  had  lost  the  confidence 
of  the  Government f  and  measurably  of  the  country;  there  was  a  general  phock 
at  the  sight  of  an  invading  army,  of  which  such  hopes  had  been  entertained, 
fleeing  for  seven  days  before  an  enemy  not  even  then  believed  to  be  his  equal  in 
numbers.  Furthermore,  General  Lee,  having  as  it  seemed,  effectually  dispos^ed 
of  the  immediate  danger  to  Eichmond,  had  already  detached  Jackson,  with 
large  re-enforcements,  to  renew  his  operations  in  the  Valley;  and  the  alarm 
which  that  brilliant  officer  speedily  succeeded  in  renewing,  added  to  the  pre- 
vious considerations,  decided  the  Government  to  recall  McClellan's  arniv  in 
all  haste  to  be  united  with  the  forces  in  front  of  Washington.  There  was  some- 
thing piteous  in  the  tone  of  McClellan's  remonstrances  and  petitions  to  remain; 
but,  in  the  existing  temper  of  the  Government,  they  only  served  to  confirm  the 
impression  that  he  would  be  insubordinate,  if  he  dared. 

Then  followed  a  painful  delay.  The  first  order  for  the  withdrawal  was 
sent  on  30th  July.  It  was  not  till  15th  August  that  General  McClellan  was 
able  to  telegraph  that  his  advance  was  started;  and  not  until  24th  August 
that,  preceding  the  bulk  of  his  command,   he  was  able  personally  to  report 

♦  Precisely  the  plan  to  which  General  Grant  found  himself  ultimately  forced. 

f  There  ih  suffieient  evidence  for  tlic  assertion  that,  at  this  time,  the  Government  puffered 

Boder  the  greatest  apprchensionH  that  McClellan  might  yet  surrender  hia  entire  army!    .This  may 

M,i80  he  p     r^  expj^ijj   (jjg  subsequent  reluctance  to  explain  plans  to  him,  or  even,  when  he  was 

order         o  ffeiicf  f^^^  liissick,  to  disclose  to  him  the  real  intention  of  withdrawing  the  army, 

rh,ch  prompted  ti^  ^^^„^ 
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for  orders  at  Aquia  Creek.  The  interval  had  been  occupied  with  blunders  and 
delays  about  transportation,  and  with  a  telegraphic  correspondence  with  Gen- 
eral Ilalleck  (now  made  General-in-Chief)  which,  on  the  part  of  the  latter, 
grew  daily  more  and  more  curt  and  peremptory  as  the  delays  continued.  It  is 
doubtless  true  that  the  Quartermasters  insisted  upon  their  inability  to  move 
the  army  back  faster  than  they  did;  but  it  is  equally  true  that,  if  McClellan's 
heart  had  been  in  the  matter,  he  could  have  controlled  Quartermasters  and 
their  transportation,  and  if  ho  did  not  fully  satisfy  the  unreasonable  expecta- 
tions that  were  entertained,  could  at  least  have  lessened  the  delay. 

As  it  was,  so  thoroughly  was  the  patience  of  the  Government  exhausted  that, 
on- his  arrival  at  Alexandria  his  troops  were  taken  from  him,  and  his  own  peti- 
tions for  active  service,  or  at  least  for  permission  to  be  present  with  his  men, 
could  gain  no  audience. 

But  affairs  now  reached  a  very  critical  posture.  Lee  had  thrown  his  whole 
force  to  the  support  of  Jackson ;  Pope's  army,  confronting  it,  had  come  back  in 
a  jumble;  the  divisions  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  began  to  re-enforce  him 
only  as  he  neared  the  fatal  ground  of  Manassas.  McClellan  was  accused — with 
questionable  cause — of  delaying  these  re-enforcements,  through  a  malicious  desire 
to  "leave  Pope  to  get  out  of  his  scrape,"  as  he  was  unfortunate  enough  to  ex- 
press himself  in  a  dispatch  to  the  President;  and  this  only  tended  to  increase  the 
acerbity  of  his  relations  to  the  War  Department  and  the  General-in-Chief. 

Presently,  however.  Pope's  army  came  streaming  back,  broken  up  and 
demoralized  by  much  fighting  and  some  bad  handling.  The  enemy  was  at  the 
gates.  In  this  crisis,  whatever  it  thought  of  him  as  a  General,  the  Administra- 
tion was  glad  to  use  McClellan  as  an  organizer.  Furthermore,  it  was  believed 
that  there  was  no  other  name  that  still  had  such  magic  for  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  And  so  it  proved.  Taking  up  the  demoralized 
fragments  of  two  armies,  as  they  poured  back  from  the  second  Bull  Eun,  Gen- 
eral McClellan  moved  them  across  the  Potomac  and  out  on  the  Seventh  Street 
and  Tenallytown  Beads,  a  compact,  orderly  organization,  ready  for  fresh  con- 
flicts, and  actually  in  better  fighting  trim  than  they  had  been  for  months. 

Still  he  moved  slowly,  less  than  six  miles  a  day;  primarily,  doubtless, 
because  of  his  inherently  cautious  and  circumspect  nature,  but  likewise,  it  must 
be  remembered,  under  perpetual  injunctions  to  caution  from  the  General-in- 
Chief.  Lee  had  crossed  the  Upper  Potomac  into  Maryland.  Covering  Wash- 
ington and  Baltimore,  McClellan  felt  his  way  forward  to  moot  him;  till  on  the 
13th  of  September,  at  Frederick  City,  by  great  good  fortune,  there  fell  into  his 
hands  an  order  issued  by  Lee  on  the  Dth,  fully  detailing  the  movements  then  in 
execution.  Thus  informed  of  his  adversary's  designs.  McClellan  threw  forward 
his  army  toward  the  passes  of  tlie  South  Mountain,  threatening  the  isolated 
corps  with  which  Lee  was  trying  to  rc^duce  IFurpers  Ferry.  A  brilliant  action 
here,  handsomely  manage<l  by  ^leClollan.  carried  the  pass,  but  too  Into  to  sureor 
the  small  force  at  the  Ferry.  Lee,  with  a  ninstor-hand,  now  beg:in  to  gatiier 
to«'ether  his  scattered  forces,  and,  flushetl  witli  the  victory  at  Harper's  Ferry, 
they  opposed  their  front  to  the  pursuing  arn\y  along  the  bank  of  A  ntietam  Creek. 
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McCIellan  came  in  sight  of  their  ostentatiously  displayed  lines  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  day  following  the  action  at  South  Mountain,  and  spent  the  remain- 
ing hours  of  daylight  in  reconnoissances.  The  next  day  was  similarly  occupied ; 
a  delay  precious  to  Lee,  for  hefore  its  close  his  scattered  divisions  all  arrived, 
(save  the  two  at  Harper's  Ferry),  and  stood  compact  again  to  face  their  old  antag- 
onist. Late  in  the  afternoon  Hooker  was  thrown  across  the  creek  to  turn  Lee's 
left,  but  no  decisive  result  followed,  save  the  consequent  premature  revelation 
of  McClellan 's  plan,  for  which  Lee  through  the  night  quietly  prepared. 

Next  morning  Hooker  opened  the  battle,  advancing  against  Lee's  left.  At 
first  successful,  he  was  subsequently  repulsed,  as  the  inaction  along  the  rest  of 
the  line  showed  Lee  that  he  could  transfer  fresh  troops  to  the  left  with  impunity. 
Hooker  was  wounded  and  carried  off  the  field  ;  and  as  brave  old  Sumner  came 
up  with  his  corps  he  "  found  that  Hooker's  corps  had  been  dispersed  and  routed, 
and  saw  nothing  of  the  corps  at  all."*  Pushing  forward  he  too  became  hotly 
engaged  and  soon  had  occasion  to  regret  that  "General  McClellan  should  send 
these  troops  into  action  in  driblets,"  and  to  find  that  "at  the  points  of  attack  the 
enemy  was  superior. "f  With  varying  fortunes,  however,  he  at  last  succeeded, 
with  heavy  losses,  in  pushing  back  the  Eebel  left  till  he  had  almost  reached 
their  center.  Re-enforcing  again  from  the  rest  of  the  idle  line,  Lee  was  about 
to  throw  fresh  battalions  upon  Sumner's  exhausted  front  when  another  "driblet" 
arrived,  in  the  form  of  Franklin's  corps.  Sumner  might  then  have  advanced 
again,  but' four  out  of  the  six  corps  of  the  army  "were  now  drawn  into  this 
seething  vortex  of  the  fight "  on  the  enemy's  left ;  and  he,  not  unwisely,  judged 
it  inexpedient,  three  of  them  being  already  much  shattered,  tb  expose  the  whole 
right  of  the  army  to  destruction,  by  crippling  the  fourth,  while  still  uncertain  as 
to  the  plans  or  possibilities  on  other  parts  of  the  field.  He  accordingly  con- 
tented himself  with  holding  his  ground. 

It  was  now  one  o'clock,  and  as  yet  nothing  had  been  done  elsewhere. 
McClellan  indeed  was  not  ignorant  that,  through  this  inaction,  Lee  was  being 
enabled  to  mass  his  forces  to  resist  the  attack  on  his  left ;  and  as  early  as  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  he  had  ordered  Burnside  to  take  the  bridge  over  the 
Antietam  Creek,  on  the  enemy's  extreme  right,  and  advance  against  him.  But 
Burnside,  though  directly  under  McClellan's  eye,  was  permitted  to  consume  the 
time  in  frivolous  skirmishing,  till  it  was  now  one  o'clock,  and  the  whole  action 
on  the  enemy's  left  was  over,  before  he  carried  the  bridge.  Two  hours  more 
delay  here  ensued,  when,  advancing  up  the  hill,  he  swept  the  enemy's  right 
from  its  crest.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  Sumner  was  charging  the 
enemy's  left,  this  success  would  have  gained  the  day,  but  now  at  three,  Sumner, 
with  four  corps  under  him,  lay  exhausted,  and  the  two  Rebel  divisions  from  Har- 
per's Ferry  were  just  arriving  upon  the  field.  This  last  re-enforcement  settled 
the  question.  Burnside  was  driven  back  to  the  bridge  by  night-fall,  and  the 
action  was  over.  McClellan  had  lost  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  men.  Lee's 
loss  reached  eight  thousand. 

*Gkiieral  Sumner's  evidence,  Rep.  Com.  Con.  War,  series  of  1863,  Vol.  I,  p.  368. 
tlbid« 
VoT,.  I.— 20. 
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The  noxt  day  General  MeClellan  did  not  feel  able  to  renew  the  attack,  but 
he  proposed  to  do  so,  if  his  re-enforcements  (to  the  number  of  fourteen  thousand, 
then  marching  from  Washington),  should  arrive  on  the  day  following.  But  by 
that  time  Lee,  having  kept  up  a  bold  front  during  the  day  on  Antietam  Creek, 
was  safely  across  the  Potomac  and  back  into  Virginia  again,  with  all  his  trains 
and  material. 

This  was  the  first  and  only  battle  of  importance  in  which,  during  his  whole 
career,  General  MeClellan  commanded  in  person.  Viewing  it  in  the  light  of 
fects  now  known  it  is  easy  to  see  its  mistakes.  It  was  on  the  13th  that,  by  the 
singular  good  fortune  of  capturing  Lee's  field  order  to  his  Corps  Generals, 
General  MeClellan  was  put  in  possession  of  all  his  adversary's  positions  and 
plans.  It  was  quite  possible  for  him,  acting  with  the  dash  which  such  knowl- 
edge warranted,  and  which  Stonewall  Jackson  again  and  again  exhibited,  to 
have  carried  the  South  Mountain  pass  that  evening,  when  it  could  have  been 
done  almost  without  resistance,  and  to  have  thrown  himself  upon  the  rear  of 
McLaws's  Eebel  division  thou  beleaguering  Harper's  Ferry.  This  would  have 
enabled  him  to  beat  Lee's  scattered  troops  in  detail.  But,  passing  this  by,  when 
the  armies  fairly  met  at  Antietam  he  had  double  the  numbers  that  his  weak- 
ened antagonist  was  able  to  muster.  We  now  know,  from  Eebel  ofiicial  reports, 
that  Loc's  whole  force  barely  reached  forty  thousand ;  that  of  MeClellan  was 
over  eighty  thou.sand.  Yet,  holding  his  force  feebly,  ho  delivered  iso1ato<l 
attacks,  from  hour  to  hour,  on  different  parts  of  the  field,  enabling  the  wary 
enemy  so  to  muster  his  thin  battalions,  as  at  each  point  of  attack  to  oppose  to 
the  onset  a  stronger  force.  The  tactical  management  of  the  battle  thus  admits 
of  no  defense. 

Of  the  failure  to  renew  the  attack  on  the  noxt  day  more  may  be  said. 
General  MeClellan  did  not  know  how  completely  the  enemy  was  exhausted  by 
lack  of  supplies,  straggling,  and  actual  loss  in  battle.  He  only  knew  that  in 
front  of  him  still  stood  that  indomitable  line  against  which,  the  day  before,  he 
had  vainly  sacrificed  twelve  thousand  men  ;  that  his  Corps  Generals  felt  their 
commands  unfit  for  immediate  renewal  of  the  attack;  that  a  few  hours  would 
bring  him  fourteen  thousand  fresh  men;  that  beheld  in  his  hands  the  safety 
of  the  capital,  and,  under  continual  monitions  of  caution  from  the  General-in- 
Chief,  alone  stood  between  the  enemy  and  the  defenseless  Xorth.  lie  might 
indeed  have  reflected  that  this  enemy  must  be  exhausted ;  that  he  lay  in  a  dan- 
gerous position,  with  his  back  to  a  large  river,  and  at  an  immense  distance  from 
his  base  of  supplies.  But,  remembering  what  he  did,  and  the  difliiculties  that 
beset  him,  we  may  well  conclude  that  if  his  conduct  was  not  that  of  a  great 
General,  it  was  still  in  that  safe  line  by  which  a  prudent  General  seeks  to  guard 
the  interests  committed  to  his  keeping. 

General  MeClellan,  however,  had  largely  contributed  to  such  a  state  of  feel- 
ing between  himself  and  the  Adminstration  that  he  could  expect  no  lenient 
judgment  on  mistakes  or  delays.  He  had  claimed  Antietam  as  a  great  victory. 
The  Grovemment,  therefore,  demanded  that  he  should  promptly  follow  it  up. 
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Instead,  it  saw  the  beaten  enemy  quietly  extricate  himself  from  his  perilous 
position,  and,  in  the  face  of  the  victorious  army,  march  unmolested  away. 
Then  it  demanded  prompt  pui-suit.  Instead,  General  McClellan  telegraphed  for 
shoes  and  blankets.  The  Government  thought  the  crisis  demanded  some  sacri- 
fice, even  to  the  extent  of  calling  upon  the  troops  for  such  hard  service  as  the 
enemy  was  performing.  If  the  shoeless  Rebels  could  beat  a  great  army  and 
invade  Maryland,  it  was  even  willing  that  our  troops  should,  shoeless,  drive 
them  back.  Not  so  General  McClellan.  His  methodical  genius  would  permit 
no  such  irregularities;  and  strong  in  the  recollection  that,  after  trying  to  dis- 
place him,  the  Government  had  been  forced  to  recall  him,  and,  doubtless,  de- 
termined as  well  to  teach  the  Government  something  of  his  importance  and 
power,  he  suffered  the  splendid  fall  weather  to  go  by,  while,  for  over  a  whole 
month,  he  lay  on  the  Potomac,  reorganizing  and  reclothing  his  army. 

At  last  he  moved,  but  he  had  already  presumed  too  far ;  and,  on  the  5th  of 
November,  1862,  when  his  advance-guard  was  about  reaching  the  new  positions 
which  General  Lee  had  assumed,  the  outraged  Government  relieved  him  of  his 
command,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  his  military  career  in  its  service.  He  contin- 
ued to  hold  his  commission  for  two  years  longer,  until  after  his  defeat  for  the 
Presidency,  but  he  was  never  put  on  duty,  and,  for  the  most  part,  he  lived  in 
retiracy  with  his  family  in  New  Jersey. 

Thus  passes  from  the  field  a  General  in  whose  favor  Fortune  seemed  at  first 
to  have  exhausted  her  resources.  He  was  still  popular  with  his  army,  for  whoso 
comfort  he  sedulously  exerted  himself,  and  for  whose  good-will  he  skillfully 
strove.  That  he  had  disappointed  public  expectation  was  not  wonderful,  for, 
greatly  through  the  folly  of  his  own  friends,  public  expectation  had  been  raised 
to  dizzy  heights,  which  genius  of  the  first  order  could  scarcely  have  reached. 
In  that  he  had  disappointed  the  Government  he  was  more  blameworthy.  If  he 
had  been  willing  to  place  himp.elf  at  the  outset  on  the  footing  of  a  trained  the- 
orist, confessedly  ignorant  of  the  practice  of  war,  many  of  his  mistakes  might 
have  been  forgiven.  But  it  was  precisely  here  that  the  complaint  rested.  Ig- 
noring all  the  national  considerations  which  constrained  action  ;  narrowing  his 
vision  till  he  saw  for  his  whole  duty  the  task  of  building  up  on  the  banks  of 
the  Potomac  a  colossal  army,  which  should  equal,  in  all  the  perfection  of  dis- 
cipline and  equipment,  the  finest  of  those  he  had  seen  in  Europe,  he  then  arro- 
gated to  himself  the  privileges  of  an  acknowledged  Expert  in  a  recondite  Sci- 
ence; claimed  the  exclusive  power  of  planning  and  deciding,  while  the  sorely- 
beset  Govei'nment  must,  in  blind  faith,  await  his  own  good  time  for  defeating 
the  enemy;  and  encouraged  the  talk  of  the  brainless  upstarts  around  him,  who 
declaimed  against  the  impertinent  interference  of  mere  civilians — the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, to-wit,  and  his  constitutional  advisers.  When,  after  all  this, 
it  was  found  that  his  Generalship  exhausted  itself  in  preparations,  that  in  the 
field  he  handled  his  great  forces  irresolutely,  and,  perpetually  debating  between 
brilliant  alternatives,  perpetually  suffered  each  to  escape  him,  the  disappoint- 
ment was  as  great  as  the  promises  had  been  high.    It  was,  perhaps,  13\ot<^  Vx\^ 
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misfortane  than  his  fault  that  thenceforward  (to  repeat  what  we  have  already 
said  at  the  outset  of  this  sketch)  he  was  forever  judged,  and  severely  judged, 
by  the  false  standard  which  his  friends  had  set  up. 

Worse  than  all,  when  it  happened  that  his  military  career  was  about  to 
become  one  of  the  vexed  points  in  a  Presidential  canvass,  he  >»rought  himself 
to  disingenuous  subterfuges  and  adroit  afler-th oughts,  by  which  ho  sought  to 
shift  the  blame  of  his  errors  upon  other  shoulders.* 

Still  these  circumstances,  which  so  powerfully  affected  the  immediate  judg- 
ment of  his  countrymen,  will  not  entirely  control  the  place  in  history  to  which 
a  calm  review  of  his  career  must  assign  him.  He  never  made  good  his  claim 
to  the  character  of  a  great  General.  His  conduct  showed  no  flashes  of  genius, 
and  never  exhibited  that  inspiration  of  battle  which,  in  the  moment  of  action, 
lights  up  the  minds  of  truly  warlike  men.  He  was  singularly  deficient  in  that 
species  of  executive  capacity  which  controls  the  tactics  of  an  army  in  the  face 
of  an  enemy,  and  he  never  gave  evidence  of  his  ability  to  handle  skillfully  even 
fifty  thousand  men  in  battle.  But  he  thoroughly  understood  the  theory  of 
war,  and  especially  the  organization  of  armies.  "  Too  military  to  be  warlike,** 
there  was  much  in  his  conduct  to  suggest  a  comparison  to  that  Grand  Duke 
Constantino,  of  Eussia,  who  had  so  perfected  the  drill  and  equipment  of  the 
army  that,  in  his  love  for  its  splendid  appearance,  he  protested  against  war, 
because  it  would  ruin  his  soldiers.  In  the  field  his  professional  and  tech- 
nical knowledge  overburdened  him  till  he  was  incapable  of  skillAilly  using 
it;  in  the  solitude  of  his  head-quarters,  and  freed  from  his  absorbing  attention 
to  personal  considerations,  it  made  him  an  excellent  strategist.  It  was  his 
misfortune  that  he  overrated  his  own  capacity,  and  set  himself  tasks  to  which 
he  was  unequal.  But  he  was  always  able  to  oppose  a  front  of  opposition  to  tho 
enemy,  and  to  maintain  the  morale  of  his  army.  Twice  he  was  fortunate  enough 
to  have  a  field  for  the  display  of  his  peculiar  abilities;  and  on  those  occasions, 
once  in  the  restoration  of  confidence  after  Bull  Run  and  the  organization  of  the 
army,  and  again  in  the  reorganization  of  the  demoralized  fragments  that  drifted 
back  in  disorder  from  the  second  Bull  Run,  he  so  served  the  imperiled  Country 
that  his  name  must  forever  find  a  place  in  the  list  of  those  who  have  helped  to 
save  tho  Republic. 

From  the  date  of  General  McClellan's  first  taking  the  field  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, he  had  been  accompanied  by  a  staif  officer  from  Cincinnati,  who  was  a 
sagacious  politician,  and  quick  to  perceive  those  currents  of  popular  favor  along 
which  politicians  may  guide  their  barks  to  official  harbors.  The  whirlwind  of 
popular  applause  had  no  sooner  set  in  around  the  "  Young  Xapoloon  '*  from  West 
Virginia  than  this  astute  officer f  recognized  his  opportunity.  Thenceforward  it 
was  sedulously  cared  for  that  in  whatever  McClellan  said  or  did,  his  8a3'ing9 
and  actions  should  be  so  shaped  as  not  to  unfit  him  for  the  candidacy  of  the 

*  Throughout  the  labored  lelf-vindication,  miFnamed  "  Report.*' 

tWho  hat  the  credit  of  the  reviBion  of  the  most  and  tho  anthorship  of  the  iuoaI  important  of 
riUgCleUaa't  procltmationa  and  other  papers  having  political  bearings. 
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party  with  which  he  affiliated — the  party  opposed  to  the  Administration  whose 
officer  he  was — in  the  next  Presidential  election.  The  policy  was  shrewdly 
planned  and  carried  out.  Had  military  success  re-enforced  it,  its  author  might 
have  seen  it  successful. 

But  when  the  Democratic  party  assembled  in  convention  at  Chicago,  they 
were  compelled  by  the  pressure  of  their  peace  wing  to  resolve  that  the  War  for 
the  Union  was  a  failure.  Upon  this  platform,  and  that  of  his  own  military 
failure,  they  placed  General  McCloUan.  The  combination  defeated  him  in  ad- 
vance. He  still  polled  a  respectable  vote  in  each  of  the  States,  but  he  only 
carried  three  of  them,  Kentucky,  Now  Jersey,  and  Delaware. 

The  heat  of  the  canvass,  and  his  anomalous  position  as  a  Soldier  on  a  Peace 
Platform,  opposing  the  cause  which  the  Country  regarded  as  peculiarly  the 
cause  of  his  fellow-soldiers,  led  to  his  being  assailed  with  unusual  and  oflen  with 
unjust  bitterness.  Now  that  political  passions  have  cooled,  there  are  few  who 
will  not  regret  that  the  loyalty,  and  even  the  personal  courage  of  General 
UcClellan  were  once  slanderously  called  in  question. 

Besigning  his  commission  as  a  Major-General  in  the  regular  army,  after 
his  popular  defeat,  General  McCloIlan  sailed  for  Europe,  where  he  remained  in 
retirement  with  his  family  till  long  after  the  close  of  the  war. 

In  person  General  McClellan  is  below  the  middle  height,  compact  and 
muscular,  with  unusually  large  chest,  and  well-shaped  head.  His  features  are 
regular,  and,  in  conversation,  light  up  with  a  pleasing  smile.  His  manners  are 
singularly  charming  and  graceful ;  and  the  magnetism  of  his  personal  presence 
and  his  gracious  ways  is  always  sure  to  fill  his  private  life  with  friends,  as  it 
bound  to  him  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  with  an 
affectionate  regard  which  no  subsequent  commander  was  able  to  inspire. 
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TH  E  greatest  of  modern  strategists  never  rose  beyond  the  rank  of  a  Briga- 
dier-General. IN'apoleon  was  once  on  the  point  of  making  him  a  Marshal 
of  Franco ;  he  repeatedly  rendered  such  services  as,  in  the  case  of  his 
compeers,  were  wont  to  command  high  praise  and  the  largest  promotion ;  but, 
do  what  he  would,  General  Jomini  could  never  "  get  on.*'  His  hot  temper  and 
his  open  contempt  for  the  blunders,  or  the  foibles  of  his  superiors,  for  ever 
barred  his  promotion  and  embittered  his  daily  life,  till  at  last,  insulted  in  Gene- 
ral Orders,  he  revenged  himself  by  going  over  to  the  enemy. 

When  Ohio  was  called  on  for  her  men  best  fitted  for  the  instant  emergencies 
of  a  sudden  war,  two  were  at  once  presented.  At  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  one  was 
made  a  Major- General,  the  other  a»Brigadier  in  the  Regular  Army;  though  the 
one,  when  he  had  retired  to  civil  life,  had  been  a  simple  Captain,  and  the  other 
but  a  First  Lieutenant.  Yet  the  Army  vindicated  the  wisdom  of  both  promo- 
tions. Both  came  to  fill  large  space  in  the  attention  of  the  Nation,  and  the 
records  of  the  war ;  both  wielded  great  armies  and  fought  great  battles ;  but  both 
passed  from  a  brief  season  of  the  highest  favor  with  the  Government,  and  with 
those  who  controlled  the  business  of  the  war,  by  steady  progression,  from  cool- 
ness to  open  hostility,  and  both  were  stranded  long  before  the  peaceful  port  was 
reached. 

If  we  have  found  the  one  so  far  blinded  by  his  resentments  and  his  ambi- 
tion as  to  suffer  himself  to  be  affiliated  (at  least)  with  friends  of  the  enemy,  it 
will  now  be  our  pleasanter  task  to  trace  the  career  of  that  other,  hot-tempered 
and  indiscreet  as  Jomini  himself,  who  yet  permitted  no  recollection  of  private 
wrongs  to  warp  his  discharge  of  public  duty;  who  through  many  di»courage- 
ments  and  buffets  of  fortune  bore  bravely  up  and  made  a  good  fight ;  who  was, 
throughout  the  war,  as  unwise  for  himself  as  he  was  wise  in  controlling  the 
interests  of  the  Country,  committed  to  his  care ;  and  of  whom  at  last  it  must 
be  said  that  for  his  Country's  sake  ho  made  greater  sacrifices  than  his  haughty 
temper  could  brook  to  make  for  his  own,  and,  faithful  ever  to  his  Comrades  and 
the  Cause,  was  ever  his  own  worst  enemy. 

William  Starke  IIosecrans*  was  born  in  Kingston  Township,  Delaware 
County,  Ohio,  6th  September,  1819.  His  parents  were  Crandall  Eosecrans, 
whose  ancestors  came  from  Amsterdam,  and  Jemima  Hopkins,  of  the  family  of 

♦  The  name  is  Dutch,  and  signifies  "  a  wreath  of  roaee," 
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that  Timothy  Hopkins,  whoBo  name  has  passed  into  liistory  as  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Wyoming  Val- 
ley, Pennsylvania,  who  had  emigrated  to  Ohio  in  1808.  His  mother  was  reared 
in  the  same  beautiful  valley,  and  was  a  daughter  of  a  soldier  of  the  Bevolution. 

Young  Rosecrans  was  a  close  student,  and  nt  fifleen  was  master  of  all  that 
the  schools  of  his  native  place  could  teach.  Ho  already  evinced  the  strong 
religious  tendency  which  has  continued  to  characterize  him  through  life,  and 
was  noted,  among  all  the  boys  of  his  neighborhood,  for  his  disposition  to  study 
the  Bible,  and  to  engage  preachers  and  others  on  religious  topics.  Not  less 
characteristic  is  another  glimpse  that  we  get  of  his  boy  life.  His  proficiency  in 
Buch  mathematical  and  scientific  studies  as  he  had  been  able  to  pursue,  led  him 
to  look  longingly  upon  the  treasures  of  a  West  Point  education.  Consulting  no 
one,  not  even  his  father,  he  wrote  directly  to  Hon.  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  Secretary  of 
War  under  President  Van  Buren,  asking  for  an  appointment  as  Cadet.  It  was 
not  strange  that  such  an  application  failed  to  receive  an  instant  response;  but 
young  Bosecrans  thought  it  was,  and  presently  applied  to  his  father  for  some 
plan  to  re-enforce  his  request.  A  petition  for  the  cadetship  was  prepared 
and  largely  signed,  and,  as  he  was  depositing  the  bulky  document  in  the  post- 
office,  he  received  the  letter  informing  him  of  his  appointment. 

At  West  Point  Cadet  Bosecrans  was  known  as  a  hard  student,  something 
of  a  recluse  and  a  religious  enthusiast.  His  class — that  of  1842 — numbered 
fifty-six,  and  among  them  the  reader  of  the  histories  of  those  times  will  not  fail 
to  recognise  such  names  as  James  Longstreet,  Earl  Van  Dorn,  John  Pope,  Abner 
Doubloday,  Lafayette  McLaws,  B.  II.  Anderson,  Mansfield  Lovell,  G.  W.  Smith, 
John  Newton,  and  George  Bains.  Among  these  men  Cadet  Bosecrans  stood 
third  in  mathematics  and  fiflh  in  general  merit,  while  Pope  was  seventeenth, 
Doubleday  twenty-fourth,  and  Longstreet  fifty-fourth. 

Entering  the  elite  of  the  Begular  Army,  the  Engineer  Corps,  as  a  Brevet 
Second  Lieutenant,  young  Bosecrans  was  now,  at  the  age  of  twenty -two,  ordered 
to  duty  at  Fortress  Monroe,  under  Colonel  De  Buasey.  A  year  later  he  was 
returned  to  West  Point  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Engineering,  and  about  this 
time  was  married  to  Miss  Hegeman,  only  daughter  of  Adrian  Hegeman,  then  a 
well-known  lawyer  of  New  York. 

From  1843  to  1847  Lieutenant  Bosecrans  was  kept  at  West  Point;  first,  as 
we  have  seen,  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Engineering,  then  as  Assistant  Professor 
of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy ;  then,  again,  in  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Practical  Engineering,  and  finally  as  Post  Quartermaster.  In  1847  he 
was  ordered  to  Newport,  Bhode  Island,  where  he  took  charge  of  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  the  reconstruction  at  Fort  Adams  of  a  large  permanent  wharf.  Ho 
was  thus  continued  on  engineering  duty  till,  in  1852,  we  find  him  in  charge  of 
the  survey  of  New  Bedford  and  Providence  harbors  and  Taunton  river,  under 
the  Act  of  Congress  requiring  their  improvement.  In  April,  1853,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  having  asked  for  the  services  of  a  competent  Engineer  fVom  the 
War  Department,  Lieutenant  Rosecrans,  now  promoted  to  a  First  Lieutenancy, 
was  ordered  to  report  to  him  for  duty,  and  was  assigned  to  service,  under  the 
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Bureau  of  Docks  and  Yards,  as  Constracting  Engineer  at  the  Waishington  Navy 
Yard.  He  continued  on  service  here  antil  November,  1853,  when  his  health 
broke  down. 

Lieutenant  Bosecrans  was  now  thirty -four  years  of  age ;  he  was  an  ackowl- 
edged  master  in  the  profession  of  Engineering,  and  had  given,  in  its  practice, 
eleven  of  the  best  y^ars  of  his  life  to  the  Government  without  yet  having 
reached  the  dignity  of  a  Captain's  commission,  or  the  meager  emoluments  of  a 
Captain's  salary.  In  the  army,  where,  "few  dying  and  none  resigning,"  pro- 
motion in  peaceful  times  seemed  hopelessly  remote,  he  could  see  nothing  more 
brilliant  in  the  future,  and  was  already  growing  discouraged,  when  his  illness 
now  gave  additional  force  to  these  considerations  and  determined  him  to  tender 
his  resignation.  The  Secretary  of  War,  (Jeflferson  Davis),  expressed  his  unwill- 
ingness to  lose  so  valuable  an  officer  from  the  service,  and  proposed,  instead,  to 
give  him  a  year's  leave  of  absence,  with  the  understanding  that  if  he  should 
then  insist  upon  it,  he  would  be  permitted  to  resign.  In  April,  1854,  his  resig- 
nation was  accordingly  accepted,  General  Totten,  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  for- 
warding the  acceptance  accompanied  with  a  complimentary  letter,  referring  to 
the  "services  rendered  the  Government  by  Lieutenant  Eosecrans,"  and  his 
"  regret  that  the  country  was  about  to  lose  so  able  and  valuable  an  officer." 

The  next  seven  years  were  to  Lieutenant  Eosecrans  years  of  more  varied 
than  profitable  activity.  At  first  we  find. him  in  a  modest  office  in  Cincinnati, 
on  the  door  of  which  appeared  the  inscription,  "  William  S.  Eosecrans,  Consult- 
ing Engineer  and  Architect."  Next,  a  little  more  than  a  year  later,  he  figures  as 
Superintendent,  and  then  as  President  of  the  Cannel  Coal  Company,  striving,  by 
locks  and  dams,  on  the  little  Coal  Eiver  in  West  Virginia,  to  secure  slack- water 
navigation  there,  and  thus  make  available  the  vast  wealth  that  lay  emboweled  in 
the  banks  of  that  stream.  From  this  position  he  passed  to  a  somewhat  similar 
cme,  that  seemed  to  offer  larger  returns,  in  charge  of  the  interests  of  the  Cincinnati 
Coal  Oil  Company. 

In  all  these  positions  he  displayed  such  ability  as  to  command  the  confi- 
dcnce  of  capitalists;  yet,  after  all,  his  ventures  ended  in  pecuniary  failures. 
His  restless  mind  was  constantly  bent  on  making  improvements  and  substituting 
better  methods ;  his  ingenuity  left  everywhere  its  traces  in  new  inventions,  and 
others  have  since  largely  profited  by  his  researches  and  experiments ;  but  it  is 
possible  that  the  stockholders  in  his  Companies  might  have  received  better  divi- 
dends if  he  had  been  content  to  plod  steadily  in  the  old  paths.  It  is  only  the 
usual  fate  of  inventors  to  hew  out  the  new  roads  by  which  others  and  not  them- 
selves may  advance  to  fortune. 

And  so,  in  the  Spring  of  1861,  we  find  the  future  General,  now  in  his  forty- 
second  year,  not  very  much  better  situated  than  when,  seven  years  before,  he 
had  resigned  his  First  Lieutenancy ;  but  matured,  broadened,  in  the  prime  of 
vigorous  manhood,  become  a  man  of  affairs,  and  possessing,  both  by  virtue 
of  his  professional  abilities  and  of  his  religious  affiliations,  marked  influence  in 
the  great  city  which  he  had  made  his  home.     For  it  is  now  the  time  to  obwn^ 
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that  EosecraDB  was  a  devout  Roman  Catholic,  implicitly  bolieving  in  the  infa)- 
libility  of  his  Church,  and  reverently  striving  to  conform  his  life  to  her  pre- 
cepts. His  brother  was  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  and  his  own  relations  to  the 
Church  were  such  that  his  example  was  likely  to  have  large  weight  with  the 
great  mass  of  voters  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  whom  that  Church  held  within 
her  folds,  and  who  might  be  said,  by  virtue  of  the  balance  of  power  which  they 
oilen  possessed,  to  control  the  attitude  of  the  city  toward  the  Government  and 
toward  the  war.  In  the  first  frenzy  of  the  rubh  to  arms  after  the  attack  on 
Fort  Sumter,  these  considerations  seem  to  have  had  no  weight ;  but  we  shall 
have-occasion  to  see  how  signally,  in  more  than  one  critical  period,  they  enabled 
the  Koman  Catholic  General  more  effectively  to  serve  the  country  to  whose 
service  he  had  again  devoted  himself. 

From  the  moment  that  the  war  had  declared  itself,  Eosecrans  gave  thought 
and  time  to  no  other  subject.  The  city,  it  was  supposed,  might  be  in  some 
danger  from  a  sudden  rush  over  the  border,  and  citizens  hastened  to  enroll 
themselves  as  Home  Guards,  Eosecrans's  military  education  at  once  came  into 
play,  and  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  task  of  organizing  and  drilling  these  !^ome 
Guards,  till,  on  the  19th  of  April,  General  McCiellan,  just  appointed  Major- 
General  of  Ohio  Militia,  requested  him  to  act  as  Engineer  on  his  Staff,  and  to 
select  a  site  for  a  camp  of  instruction  for  the  volunteers  now  pouring  in.  He 
selected  the  little  stretch  of  level  land,  walled  in  by  surrounding  hills,  a  few 
miles  out  of  Cincinnati,  which  has  since  been  known  as  Camp  Dennison  ;*  and, 
for  the  next  three  weeks,  he  was  here  occupied  by  General  McCiellan  in  encamp- 
ing and  caring  for  the  inchoate  regiments  as  they  arrived. 

Governor  Dennison  next  claimed  his  services,  sending  him  first  to  Phila- 
delphia to  look  after  arms,  next  to  Washington  to  make  such  representations  to 
the  Government  as  would  secure  proper  clothing  and  equipment  for  Ohio  troops, 
and  particularly  for  the  extra  regiments,  mustered  into  the  State  service,  but 
not  coming  into  the  quota  of  Ohio  under  the  first  call  for  troops.  On  these 
missions  he  was  fully  successful,  and,  by  June  9th,  lie  returned  to  Cincinnati  to 
find  himself  commissioned  Chief  Engineer  for  the  State,  under  a  special  law. 
A  day  or  two  later  he  was  made  Colonel  of  the  Twenty-Third  Ohio,  and  assigned 
to  the  command  of  Camp  Chase,  at  Columbus.  Four  days  afterward  the  com- 
mission as  Brigadier-General  in  the  United  States  army,  which  had  been  issued 
to  him  on  IGth  of  May,t  (on  the  recommendation  of  General  Scott,  backed  by 
such  names  as  those  of  Secretary  Chase  and  his  old  chief,  General  Totten,  of  the 
Engineers),  reached  him,  and,  almost  immediately  afterwiird,  General  McCiellan 
summoned  him  to  active  service  in  West  Virginia. 

• 

Of  the  mode  in  which  the  General  entered  upon  his  new  duties  we  catch 

♦  This  selection  was  made  with  reference  to  the  feam,  then  prevjilent,  of  a  Kudden  dcf^cent 
upon  Cincinnati.  It  was  thoujjht  especially  desirable,  in  view  of  the  doubtful  pofsitiun  of  Ken- 
tucky, to  keep  whatever  available  troops  the  State  might  have  within  cull.  The  name  was 
chosen  by  General  McCiellan,  in  compliment  to  Governor  Dennison,  by  whom  he  had  just  bct^o 

appointed. 

t  Two  days  after  McClellan's  appointment  to  a  Major-Generalship  of  Regulars. 
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many  pleasaDt  little  pictures  like  this  one,  from  the  pen  of  an  eye-witness  at 
Parkersburg :  "  Our  General  is  an  incessant  worker.  He  is  in  his  saddle  almost 
constantly.  He  has  not  had  a  full  night's  sleep  since  ho  has  been  in  Virginia, 
and  he  takes  his  meals  as  oflen  on  horseback  as  at  his  table.  His  geniality  and 
affability  endear  him  to  all  who  come  in  contact  with  him;  and  bis  soldiers 
recognize  in  him  a  competent  commander." 

These  soldiers  were  those  of  the  Seventeenth  and  Nineteenth  Ohio,  and 
Eighth  and  Tenth  Indiana — the  first  troops  whom  General  Rosecrans  ever  com- 
manded in  the  field.  Within  two  weeks  after  he  assumed  command,  they  had 
fought  a  battle  under  him  and  won  the  victory  that  decided  the  first  campaign 
of  the  war. 

Moving  as  the  advance  of  McClellan's  column,  Rosecrans's  brigade  had 
been  brought  to  a  halt  before  the  intrenched  position  on  the  western  slope  of 
Rich  Mountain,  held  by  Colonel  Pegram  as  defense  for  the  flank  and  rear  of 
the  main  Rebel  force  under  General  Garnett,  then  13'ing  at  Laurel  Hill.  Within 
an  hour  or  two  the  restless  General  had  gained  an  idea  of  the  enemy's  position — 
**hi8  right  covered  by  an  almost  impenetrable  laurel  thicket,  his  left  resting  high 
up  on  the  spur  of  the  mountain,  and  his  front  defended  by  a  log  breastwork  and 
abatis" — and  had  heard  of  a  loyal  guide  who  could  tell  how  to  turn  it.  He 
reported  the  facts  to  an  officer  of  McClellan's  staff,  but  no  notice  was  taken  of 
the  communication,  and  the  next  day  an  extended  reconnoissance  was  ordered 
which  only  developed  the  strength  of  the  position  more  fully.  General 
McClellan,  as  it  appears,  had  now  decided  upon  an  assault  on  the  fi'ont  of  the 
enemy's  works,  and  had,  in  fact,  assigned  to  Rosecrans's  brigade  the  advance  in 
the  movement,  when  that  officer,  having  found  his  loyal  guide,  took  him  to 
McClellan.  "Now,  General,"  said  he,*  "if  you  will  allow  me  to  take  my 
brigade,  I  will,  by  a  night-march,  surprise  the  enemy  at  the  gap,  gain  posses- 
sion of  it,  and  thus, hold  his  only  line  of  retreat.  You  can  then  take  him  on 
the  front.  If  he  give  way  we  shall  have  him ;  if  he  fight  obstinately,  I  will 
leave  a  portion  of  my  force  at  the  gap,  and,  with  the  remainder,  fall  upon  his 
rear."  General  McClellan,  "  after  an  hour's  deliberation,  assented ;"  it  being 
finally  agreed  that  Rosecrans  should  enter  the  forest  at  daylight,  and  report 
progress  by  couriers  as  he  advanced,  and  that  the  sound  of  his  firing  should  be 
the  signal  for  McClellan's  attack  in  front. 

A  drenching  rain-storm  poured  down  upon  the  raw  troops  as  they  entered 
the  forest,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  deflect  the  line  of  march,  far  to  the 
right,  to  avoid  discovery  by  the  enemy.  Marching  with  the  awkwardness  of 
perfectly  raw  troops,  and  under  peculiarly  dispiriting  circumstances,  it  was  one 
o'clock  before  the  column  reached  the  crest ;  and,  about  half-past  two,  when, 
after  another  toilsome  march  through  the  woods  and  a  hasty  reconnoissance, 
the  brigade  came  out  upon  the  enemy's  line.  The  last  courier  had  been  sent  at 
eleven,  with  the  message  that  the  growing  difficulty  of  communication  would 
prevent  another  dispatch  until  something  decisive  had  occurred. 

*  The  details  of  this  interview  are  given  in  Rosecrans's  testimony  before  the  Committee  ou 
the  Conduct  of  the  War,  Report,  series  1865,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  2. 
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^  Forming  his  lino  as  hastily  as  the  rawness  of  the  troops  and  the  repeated 
misconceptions  of  orders  by  some  of  the  equally  raw  Colonels  would  permit — 
the  enemy  meanwhile  keeping  up  a  sharp  musketry  fire  and  a  fusilade  from  two 
pieces  of  artillery — General  Eosccrans,  comprehending  that,  with  troops  who 
had  never  before  been  under  fire,  instant  action  was  the  only  safe  course,  ordered 
a  charge,  and,  at  the  head  of  the  Thirteenth  Indiana,  led  it  in  person.'  The  one 
or  two  volleys  previously  fired  had  shaken  the  Eebel  line,  and,  as  the  attacking 
brigade  now  leaped  the  log  breastworks  with  a  ringing  cheer,  the  enemy  broke 
and  fled,  abandoning  the  two  pieces  of  artillery.  The  excited  troops  rushed 
pell-mell  after  them  through  the  woods,  and  the  next  two  hours  were  consumed 
in  getting  our  men  together  again. 

Meantime  there  had  been  no  attack  in  the  front.  General  McClellan  had 
stated  to  General  Eosccrans  that  the  enemy  was  from  five  to  six  thousand 
strong.*  The  little  brigade,  thus  left  isolated  and  unsupported,  lay  between 
this  force  and  one  of  unknown  size  at  the  town  of  Beverly,  on  the  other  slope 
of  the  mountain.  The  situation  appeared  critical,  and  the  main  column,  still 
lying  on  the  enemy's  front,  seemed  to  have  abandoned  them ;  but  they  biv- 
ouacked in  good  order,  turned  out  half  a  dozen  times  through  the  night  on  false 
alarms  caused  by  indiscriminate  picket  firing,  and  in  the  morning  marched 
down  on  the  camp  to  find  that  part  of  the  enemy  had  escaped  to  the  mountains 
and  the  rest  had  hoisted  the  white  flag.  Those  who  escaped,  finding  themselves 
hemmed  in  on  the  mountains,  soon  sent  in  their  surrender.  Garnett,  at  Laurel 
Hill,  perceiving  his  line  of  retreat  imperilled,  hastily  retreated,  and  the  cam- 
paign was  ended. 

General  Eosecrans's  conduct  in  this  affair  merited  the  praise  which  it 
instantly  and  everywhere  received.  The  plan,  as  has  been  seen,  was  entirely 
his  own ;  and  though  it  was  his  first  action,  as  well  as  the  first  for  the  troops  he 
commanded,  his  conduct  showed  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  true  method 
of  handling  raw  volunteers,  not  less  than  that  disposition  to  "go  wherever  he 
asked  his  soldiers  to  go,"  which  always  made  him  a  favorite  with  the  men  in  the 
ranks.  But  he  already  exhibited  symptoms  of  the  personal  imprudence  whicl| 
was  to  form  so  signal  a  feature  in  his  character,  by  casual  hints  as  to  his  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  conduct  of  his  superior  officer — a  disaatisfaction  which  he 
afterward  expressed  officially,  by  complaining  that  "General  McClellan,  con- 
trary to  agreement  and  military  prudence,  did  not  attack"  the  enemy  in  front-f 
We  shall  soon  see  how  this  began  to  affect  his  subsequent  career. 

The  affair  of  Eich  Mountain — it  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  a  battle,  for 
our  loss  was  but  twelve  killed  and  forty-nine  wounded,  and  the  enemy  left  but 
twenty  wounded  on  the  field — raised  Eosccrans  from  the  head  of  a  brigade  to 
the  command  of  the  department.  The  force  at  his  disposal,  with  which  to  retain 
and  secure  the  fVuits  of  the  Eich  Mountain  victory,  was  but  eleven  thousand 

*  Rosecrans's  testimony  Rep.  Com.  Con.  War,  series  18G5,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  5. 
t  MS.  sketch  of  militarj  career,  furnished  in  obedience  to  War  Department  Circnlar,  and 
on  file  in  Adjutant-General's  office. 
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men  ;  for  it  was  one  of  that  peculiar  combination  of  circumstances  which  tended 
to  deepen  the  horror  of  the  first  Bull  Run,  that  the  disaster  befell  us  just  as  the 
time  of  service  of  most  of  our  troops  was  expiring.  The  very  train  which  bore 
General  McClellan  out  of  the  Department,  on  his  way  to  Washington,  took  out 
of  it  also  the  first  of  a  long  succession  of  three-months'  regiments,  embracing 
almost  the  entire  army  that  had  won  the  campaign  just  ended.  Thanks  how- 
ever, to  the  forecast  of  Governor  Dennison,  of  Ohio,  a  few  more  regiments  of 
raw  troops  were  hastily  forwarded  to  General  Rosecrans. 

They  were  not  sent  a  day  too  soon,  for  now  it  became  known  that,  lying  on 
the  defensive  in  front  of  Washington,  the  enemy  had  resolved  to  wrest  the  west- 
ern portion  of  the  State,  that  had  become  the  battle-field  of  the  war,  from  the 
hands  of  the  invader;  and  that  there  had  been  delegated  to  this  task  the  officer 
of  largest  reputation  within  the  Confederate  army.  Presently  General  Robert 
E.  Lee  appeared  in  front  of  the  works  which  Rosecrans  had  already  erected  at 
Cheat  Mountain  pass,  and  proposed  an  exchange  of  prisonei*s. 

At  the  outset  the  "  Dutch  General,"  as  the  Rebel  newspapers  were  con- 
t^'mptuously  naming  him,  seized  the  advantage  which  he  did  not  once  fail  to  the 
end  to  retain.  "  I  can  not  exchange  prisoners  as  you  propose.  You  ask  me  for 
the  men  captured  here,  hardy  mountaineers,  familiar  with  every  pass  and  bridle- 
path, who  would  at  once  go  to  re-enforce  your  army  operating  against  me.  You 
propose  to  give  me,  in  return,  men  captured  at  Bull  Run,  who  know  nothing  of 
service  here,  and  whom  I  should  have,  at  any  rate,  to  send  East  to  their  old 
commands.  I  can  not  consent.  But  if  you  can  remedy  this  inequality,  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  make  an  exchange."* 

But  the  presence  of  the  Virginia  oflScer,  who  had  stood  so  high  in  the  esti- 
mation of  General  Scott,  and  had  been  popularly  regarded  as  the  ablest  officer 
in  the  old  army,  created  general  alarm.  The  Unionists  of  West  Virginia  were 
profoundly  disturbed ;  thoSecessionists  exulted  in  the  thought  that  they  should 
speedily  gain  the  control ;  and  friendly  warnings  from  Washington  began  to 
admonish  General  Rosecrans  of  the  widely-prevailing  fear  that  he  was  about  to 
be  outgeneraled.  "Don't  you  think  Leo  likely  to  prove  a  troublesome  antag- 
onist?" asked  one  about  this  time  at  the  General's  head -quarters.  "Not  at  all," 
was  Rosecrans's  reply ;  "  I  know  all  about  Lee.  He  will  make  a  splendid  plan 
of  a  campaign  ;  but  I  '11  fight  the  campaign  before  he  gets  through  with  plan- 
ning it."t 

The  General's  confidence  was  not  unsustained  by  rapidly-following  events. 
General  Lee  brought  to  bear  upon  his  front  at  Cheat  Mountain  a  force  of  six- 
teen thousand  men,  to  meet  which  General  Reynolds,  the  officer  in  immediate 
command,  had  less  than  half  as  large  a  number.     Meantime  General  Cox,  to 

♦  Report  Com.  Con.  War,  neries  of  1865,  Vol.  Ill,  Rosecrans's  testimony,  page  13. 

1 1  was  mjself  present  at  this  conversation.  It  is  a  curious  confirmation  of  this  estimate  to 
find  the  Rebel  annalist  Pollard  (vol.  I,  p.  177)  recording  the  failure  of  Lee's  plan  of  campaign, 
and  then  adding:  "General  Lee's  plan,  finished  drawings  of  which  were  sent  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment at  Richmond,  was  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  best  laid  plans  that  ever  illustrated  the 
consummation  of  the  rules  of  strategy,  or  ever  went  awry  on  account  of  practical  failures  in  ita 
execution." 
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whom  had  been  confided  the  task  of  holding  the  Kanawha  Valley,  found  him- 
self about  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  co-operation  of  the  columns  of  Wise  and 
Floyd,  the  former  holding  his  front,  the  latter  advancing  so  as  to  menace  his 
communications,  and  having  already  overwhelmed  and  scattered  to  the  four 
winds  a  considerable  outpost,  under  Colonel  Tyler,  at  Cross  Lanes. 

General  Eosecrane  promptly  met  the  emergency.  Calling  in  outposts  and 
detachments  everywhere,  he  did  what  he  could  to  strengthen  General  Eeynolds; 
and  then,  trusting  to  that  officer's  sagacity  not  less  than  to  his  admirably  forti- 
fied position,  ho  left  him  to  cope  with  Lee's  threatened  attack,  collected  such 
raw  regiments  as  were  within  his  reach,  and,  at  the  head  of  a  column  of  seven 
and  a  half  regiments,  three  of  which  had  just  received  their  arms,  marched 
southward  from  the  line  of  the  North-Westorn  Virginia  road  toward  tho 
Kanawha,  to  the  relief  of  General  Cox.  By  tho  10th  September  he  had  reached 
Somerville,  a  few  miles  from  the  Gauley,*  where  ho  was  duly  informed  by  the 
frightened  citizens  and  scouts  that  Floyd  lay  a  few  miles  ahead  of  him, 
intrenched  near  Cross  Lanes,  with  a  force  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand 
men.  "We  can  not  stop  to  count  numbers,"  was  his  remark  to  the  staff;  ** wo 
must  fight  and  whip  him,  or  pass  him  to  join  Cox."  The  column  pressed 
onward.  By  two  o'clock,  after  a  march  of  sixteen  miles  that  day,  the  advanoo 
brigade  engaged  the  enemy's  outposts.  Now  it  so  happened  that,  in  the  scarcity 
of  experienced  officers,  this  brigade  had  been  intrusted  to  a  newly-made  Brig- 
adier, recommended  not  only  by  the  warm  indorsement  of  General  McClcllan,f- 
but  by  that  lion's  skin,  so  often  used  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  to  cover  tho 
ass's  shoulders,  "  service  in  Mexico."  The  Bri/?adicr  had  the  misfortune  of 
always  seeing  causes  for  staying  out  of  reach  of  the  enemy  when  he  was  sober, 
and  of  being  too  drunk  to  understand  his  surroundings  whenever  he  was  likely 
to  have  to  fight.  The  Eobel  outpost  having  retreated,  this  obfuscated  officer 
conceived  the  idea  that  he  had  won  a  great  victory,  and  plunged  ahead  pell-mell 
with  his  brigade  through  the  woods,  contrary  to  his  ex])licit  orders,  and  without 
even  a  line  of  skirmishers  dej)loyed  to  the  front,  till  suddenly  they  found  them- 
selves before  a  formidable  earth-work  which  barred  further  progress,  and  in  a 
moment  were  exposed  to  a  withering  fire  from  seven  or  eight  pieces  of  artillery 
and  the  musketry  of  Floyd's  whole  command,  at  a  distance  of  scarcely  more 
than  fiftv  vards. 

The  General  commanding  had  now  either  to  order  up  re-enforcements  for 
this  attack  upon  a  fortified  position,  concerning  every  detail  of  which  he  was  in 
absolute  ignorance,  or  withdraw  the  young  troops,  under  the  enemy's  fire,  at 
the  imminent  risk  of  creating  a  stampede.  lie  ordered  up  the  re-enforcement*, 
hastened  in  person  to  form  the  line  as  well  under  cover  of  the  woods  as  possible, 
and  then  sought,  by  various  demonstrations,  to  discover  a  weak  point  in  the 
enemy's  position.  The  troops  thus  placed  kept  up  a  tremendous  fnsilade  against 
tho  earth-works,  which  had  no  particular  eflect  except  to  cause  the  enemy 
to  lie  close,  although  it  did  not  prevent  a  tolerably  rapid  and  skillful  return-fire 

*  One  of  the  streams  which,  by  their  junction,  furm  the  Kanawha. 
t  First  official  dispatch  concerning  aflair  at  Carrick'R  Ford. 
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from  musketry  and  artillery.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  Rebel  intrcnchments 
stretched  across  a  bend  in  the  Gauley,  with  both  flanks  protected  by  the  pre- 
cipitous banks  of  that  stream,  hero  rising  to  a  perpendicular  height  of  from  four 
to  five  hundred  feet,  while  at  his  rear  was  Carnifex  Ferry,  the  only  point  at 
which,  for  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles,' a  passage  could  be  effected.  Arrange- 
ments were  therefore  begun  for  an  assault,  but  night  fell  upon  the  combatants 
before  they  were  completed.  Anticipating  a  sortie  during  the  night,  General 
Rosecrans  drew  his  command  back  through  the  woods,  from  the  immediate 
front  of  the  enemy's  works,  to  some  cleared  fields,  where  they  were  bivouacked 
in  line  of  battle,  with  skirmishers  well  to  the  front.  In  the  confusion  two  of 
the  raw  regiments  in  the  woods  mistook  each  other  for  the  enemy,  and  inter- 
changed several  volleys  before  the  sad  mistake  was  discovered.  Through  the 
night  the  rumbling  of  artillery  was  heard,  and  by  daylight  it  was  discovered 
that  the  enemy  was  gone.  He  had  crossed  the  ferry,  and  destroyed  the  boat 
behind  him. 

This  action,  in  which  wc  lost  about  one  hundred  and  twenty,  killed  and 
wounded,  was  neither  so  well  judged  nor  so  well  delivered  as  the  first  in  which 
General  Rosecrans  had  commanded.  The  advance  was  intrusted  to  an  incom- 
petent, of  whom  some  little  previous  knowledge  might  have  taught  him  to 
beware.*  The  subsequent  movements  were  too  vigorous  for  a  reconnoissance  and 
too  feeble  for  an  attack ;  and  at  least  one  good  opportunity  for  an  assault,  that 
on  the  enemy's  right,  was  overcautiously  delayed  till  darkness  prevented  it« 
execution.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  movement  had 
been  seriously  imperiled  by  the  blunders  of  the  Brigadier  commanding  the 
advance,  and  that  the  troops  were  thus  thrown  into  a  confusion  which,  under  the 
circumstances,  it  took  long  to  rectify.  But  Floyd,  who  really  had  only  seven- 
teen hundred  and  forty  men, f  was  frightened  into  retreating;  the  chance  for 
cutting  off  Cox  was  prevented.  Wise,  thus  left  alone,  speedily  retreated  from 
Cox's  front;  and  so  the  substantial  fruits  of  victory  remained  with  General 
Rosecrans,  although  tactically  the  affair  could  not  be  called  by  so  brilliant  a 
name. 

Meantime  the  sagacity  of  his  judgment  concerning  affairs  at  Cheat  Mount- 
ain had  been  vindicated.  Lee  had  made  a  partial  attack  and  had  been  repulsed; 
his  able  strategic  plan  for  a  combined  movement  that  was  to  maneuver  the  Na- 
tional commander  out  of  his  intrcnchments  had  failed  through  want  of  cohe- 
sion in  the  different  parts;  and,  abandoning  the  effort,  Loe  had  hastily  marched 
southward,  apparently  with  a  view  of  concentrating  Floyd's  and  Wise's  com- 
mands with  his  own,  and  overwhelming  Rosecrans.  He  soon  had  Floyd's  army, 
and.  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men,  awaited  Rosecrans's  advance  at 
Mount  Sewell. 

Uniting  with  Cox,  General  Rosecrans  was  now  able  to  muster  only  about 

*  And  whom  he  still  failed  to  expose,  till  further  blunders  had  entailed  greater  losses.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  explain  that  the  officer  here  referred  to  is  Henry  W.  Benham,  subse- 
quently dismissed  from  the  volunteer  service. 

t  Pollard's  Southern  History  of  the  War,  Vol.  I,  p.  171. 
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ten  thousand,*  but  he  nevertheless  pressed  hard  on  the  enemy's  front,  till  a  ter- 
rible storm  intercepted  his  communications,  and  he  judged  it  prudent  to  retire 
to  the  junction  of  the  Gauley  and  New  Rivers. f 

One  more  act  closes  the  West  Virginia  campaign.  General  Lee  now  pro- 
posed to  cut, off  Rosecrans's  communications  by  throwing  a  column  to  his  rear 
on  the  Kanawha,  and  then  to  attack  him  with  superior  forces,  simultaneously 
in  front  and  rear.  Knowing  tlie  countr}-  better  than  Lee,  General  Eosecrans 
argued  that  such  a  column  could  only-come  out  over  Cotton  Mountain,  striking 
the  river  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Gauley,  where  his  rear-guard  was  placed; 
and  he  forthwith  took  measures  to  surround  instead  of  being  surrounded. 

Stationing  a  small  force,  sufficient  to  delay  the  enemy  at  least  twenty-four 
houra,  at  a  gap  through  which  Lee's  main  column  must  advance,  he  awaited  the 
appearance  of  Floyd  on  Cotton  Mountain  with  the  column  that  was  to  cut  his 
communications.  He  had  so  arranged  it  that  General  Benham,  with  one  brig- 
ade, was  to  cross  the  Kanawha  secretly,  six  miles  below,  and  by  a  sudden 
march  throw  himself  upon  Floyd's  rear;  while  General  Schenck  was  to  cross 
above,  at  a  hastily  improvised  ferry,  and  General  Cox,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Gauley,  was  to  attack  in  front.  A  heavy  rain  destroyed  the  ferry  above,  but 
General  Schenck  crossed  promptly  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gauley.  All  worked 
well  till  it  was  discovered  that  General  Benham,  passing  from  the  extreme  of 
rashness  to  the  extreme  of  either  negligence  or  timidity,  wasted  his  time  and 
opportunity  in  needless  halts,  till  the  enemy  was  gone.  The  obedience  of  his 
instructions  by  this  incompetent  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  result  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Floyd's  whole  force. 

General  Lee  was  now  recalled  and  sent  to  the  coast;  the  Rebel  forces  were 
all  retired,  and  General  Rosccrans  was  enabled  to  put  his  troops  in  winter- 
quarters,  with  scarcely  a  Rebel  bayonet  to  be  found  in  the  Department  of  West 
Virginia.  No  further  comment  on  the  campaign  is  needed  than  that  which  the 
enemy  himself  supplied.  The  Rebel  annalist.  Pollard,  says: J  "The  campaign, 
*  *  *  after  its  plain  failure,  *  *  *  was  virtually  abandoned  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Rosccrans  was  esteemed  at  the  South  one  of  the  best  Generals  the  North 
had  in  the  field.  He  was  declared  by  military  critics,  who  could  not  be  accused 
of  partiality,  to  have  clearly  outgeneraled  Lee,  who  made  it  the  entire  object 
of  his  campaign  to*  surround  the  Dutch  General;'  and  his  popular  manners 
and  amiable  deportment  toward  our  prisoners,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  pro- 
cured him  the  respect  of  his  enemy." 

The  Ohio  Legislature,  by  unanimous  vote,  thanked  General  Rosccrans  and  his 
army  for  their  achievements;  and,  so  satisfactory  was  the  General's  civil  admin- 
istration to  the  people  of  West  Virginia,  that  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  by 

♦He  hinuielf  places  his  force  at  eight  thousand  five  hundred  "effectives."  Rep.  Com.  C<m. 
War,  series  of  1866,  Vol.  Ill,  Rosecrans's  testimony,  p.  10. 

tit  subsequently  appeared  that  he  had  not  retired  a  day  too  soon.  Lee  had  arranged  for  a 
combined  movement  on  his  front  and  rear,  and  it  was  actually  to  have  been  executed  the  night 
before  Rosecrans  fell  back ;  but  some  delay  in  the  starting  of  the  flanking  column  led  Lee  to 
po0tpone  the  movement  till  the  nex^  night.    The  next  night  Rosecrans  was  gone. 

tVol.I,pp.l76,179. 
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nDanimotLS  vote,  passed  a  similar  resolution  of  thanks  for  his  conduct  of  civil  as 
well  as  of  military  affairs.  He  sought,  during  a  visit  to  Washington,  to  procuro 
leave  to  mass  his  troops  and  throw  them  suddenly  upon  Winchester;  but  he 
already  found  that  his  free  criticisms  of  the  General-in-Chief  had  borne  their 
natural  fruits,  and  he  was  condemned  to  see  the  task  which  he  sought  commit- 
ted to  his  own  troops  under  other  leadership.  In  April,  1862,  under  the  pjress- 
ure  which  demanded  of  Mr.  Lincoln  that  John  C.  Fremont  should  not  be 
banished  the  public  service  for  declaring  the  principles  of  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  earlier  than  himself,  General  Rosecrans  was  relieved  to  make 
room  for  Fremont,  and  ordered  to  Washington.  Then  followed  some  work  in 
the  immediate  service  of  the  Secretary  of  War — hunting  up  Blenker's  division, 
which  had  incomprehensibly  disappeared,  consulting  with  General  Banks  as  to 
the  amazing  blunders  by  which  Stonewall  Jackson  was  permitted  to  paralyze 
three  armies  in  the  Valley,  and  at  the  same  time  threaten  Washington,  laying 
plans  before  the  War  Department,  and  thd  like.  By  the  middle  of  May  he  was 
ordered  to  General  Halleck,  before  Corinth. 

For  a  General  who  has  commanded  a  department  and  planned  his  own 
campaigns,  to  be  reduced  not  merely  to  the  position  of  a  subordinate,  but  to 
that  of  a  subordinate's  subordinate,  as  General  Eosecrans  now  was  by  his 
assignment  to  the  command  of  some  divisions  in  General  Pope's  column,  consti- 
tuting the  left  wing  of  Halleck's  army,  is  never  a  grateful  change ;  but  the 
General  bore  it  handsomely ;  was  alert  enough  to  be  among  the  very  first  in 
discovering  the  evacuation  of  Corinth  and  getting  off  troops  in  pursuit ;  kept 
his  place  in  the  advance  till  the  enemy  were  found  in  new  positions;  held  this 
front  till  ordered  back  to  assume  command  of  the  Army  of  Mississippi  on  the 
departure  of  General  Pope  for  the  East. 

The  departure  of  General  Halleck,  a  little  earlier,  to  assume  the  position 
of  General-in-Chief  at  Washington,  left  General  Grant  in  chief  command  at 
the  South-West,  and  thus,  for  the  first  time,  brought  General  Eosecrans  into 
relations  with  that  officer,  whose  subsequent  ill-will  was  to  prove  so  baleful. 
Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  about  the  same  time,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  displaced  General 
Beauregard  from  the  command  of  the  opposing  forces,  to  make  room  for  his 
subordinate.  General  Braxton  Bragg.  The  change  was  to  prove  an  auspi- 
cious one. 

Whether  it  was  through  his  own  engrossment  with  the  civil  cares  of  his 
great  department,  or  through  the  chilling  influence  of  General  Halleck's  excess 
of  caution,  General  Grant  suffered  the  Eebels  quietly  to  recuperate  from  the 
demoralization  into  which  they  had  been  thrown  by  the  retreat  from  Corinth, 
the  fall  of  Memphis,  New  Orleans,  and  Natchez,  and  in  their  own  good  time  to 
assume  the  offensive. 

On  the  10th  of  September  General  Sterling  Price,  with  a  force  of  about 

twelve  thousand,  marching  northward,  took  Jacinto,  and  moved  upon  luka,  a 

point  on  the  railroad  between  Tuscumbia  and  Memphis.    Eosecrans,  sending  out  a 

reconnoissance,  under  Colonel  (since  General)  Mower,  determined  that  luka  w»» 

Vol.  I.— 21. 
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occiii^ied  in  force,  and  ro  advised  General  Grant.  Meantime  it  had  been  ascer- 
tained that  Earl  Van  Dorn,  with  another  Kebel  column,  was  rapidly  advancing 
in  the  direction  of  Corinth.  By  rapid  movements  there  was  time  to  concentrate 
and  overwhelm  Price  before  Van  Dorn's  arrival,  and  on  this  course  Grant  at 
once  resolved.  On  the  recommendation  of  Eosecrans,  he  determined  to  attack 
Price  at  luka,  with  General  Ord*s  command,  moving  eastward  upon  him  from 
the  direction  of  Memphis,  while  Rosecrans,  coming  up  from  his  camps  below 
Corinth,  should  seize  his  lines  of  retreat.  Ord  was  able  to  muster  about  six 
thousand  five  hundred,  Rosecrans  nearly  nine  thousand.  Price,  with  his  twelve 
thousand,  might  be  expected  to  defeat  cither  of  these  forces  alone;  the  only 
salvation  for  either  seemed  to  be  in  a  nearly  simultaneous  attack. 

On  the  evening  of  the  18th  Rosecrans's  column  was  concentrated  at  Jacinto, 
nearly  south  of  luka.  Ord  lay  on  the  railroad  to  Memphis,  seven  and  a  half 
miles  west'Of  luka,  and  Grant  was  with  him.  Rosecrans  dispatched  a  courier, 
informing  Grant  of  his  position,  saying  that  he  should  move  in  the  morning  at 
three,  and  hoped  to  roach  luka  not  later  than  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  adding 
that  ho  should  send  couriers  from  points  every  two  or  three  miles  along  the 
route.  But  General  Grant,  resting,  as  it  would  seem,  on  the  single  idea  that 
Rosecrans's  troops  had  not  all  reached  Jacinto  till  nine- o'clock  at  night,  ordered 
Ord  next  morning  to  delay  his  attack.  Again,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
the  very  hour  fixed  by  Rosecrans  for  his  arrival.  Grant  again  cautioned  Ord 
againfit  attack,  but  directed  him  to  move  forward  to  within  four  miles  of  luka. 
and  there  await  the  sound  of  Rosecrans's  guns  from  the  opposite  side.  Now  it 
BO  happened  that  the  wind  was  blowing  fresh  in  the  face  of  Rosecrans's  column. 
It  might  have  been  remembered  that  this  would  prevent  the  guns  from  being 
heard,  but  it  was  not.  Finally,  at  five,  the  advance  of  Ord's  command  reported 
a  dense  smoke  seen  rising  from  Tuka.  Even  this,  coupled  with  Rosecrans's  dis- 
patch announcing  that  he  should  be  on  hand  at  four,  was  not  enough  to  arouse 
either  Grant  or  Ord  himself,  and  the  column  lay  idly  watching  the  smoke,  and 
listening  for  the  sounds  that  the  wind  was  blowing  away  from  them.* 

Meantime  Rosecrans  had  kept  his  promise.  Within  ten  minuses  of  the 
time  he  had  fixed,  his  skirmishers  were  driving  in  the  enemy's  pickets ;  and  a 
few  moments  later  Price  opened  upon  him  with  grape  and  caniptor.  lie  list- 
ened in  vain  for  the  guns  from  the  opposite  side,  and  soon  had  the  mortification 
to  see  Rebel  troops  marching  from  that  direction  to  co-operate  in  a  charge  upon 
his  weak  and  exposed  lines.  Till  dark  the  battle  raged.  At  suuHot  a  heavy 
assault  on  Rosecrans's  right  was  made.  It  was  repulsed,  and  a  heavier  one 
came.  Half  an  hour's  conflict  ensued ;  the  Rebel  lino  at  last  drifted  back  in 
disorder,  and  the  soldiers  discovered,  in  the  moment  of  success,  that  they  had 
fired  their  last  cartridge. 

Bivouacking  his  men  in  line  of  battle,  Rosecrans  now  sent  a  last  message  to 
General  Grant,  reciting  the  events  of  the  afternoon,  saying  he  was  fighting 
•nperior  forces  unsupported,  and  begging  that  Ord  might  be  hurried  up.  Then, 
making  his  dispositions  to  seize  some  adjacent  heights  at  da^'break  for  his  arlil- 

*For  all  above  statementii  concerning  Grant *b  orders,  see  Ord'k  Official  Report, 
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lery,  and  replenishing  his  ammunition,  he  had  the  men  called  at  three  o*clock, 
and  at  daylight  was  moving.  But  meantime  Price  had  learned  of  the  prox- 
iBUty  of  Ord's  column,  and  had  hastily  evacuated.  General  Rosecrans  pushed 
the  pimait  as  far  as  was  prudent ;  then,  under  orders,  hastened  back  to  Corinth. 

The  eaemy's  loss  in  this  engagement  was  one  thousand  and  seventy-eight, 
prisoners,  dead,  and  wounded,  lef\  on  the  field,  with  three  hundred  and  fifty 
more  wounded  estimated  to  have  been  carried  away.  Our  loss  was  seven  hun- 
dred and  eighty-two  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  General  Rosecrans's  con- 
duct was  energetic,  courageous,  and  hopeful.  General  Grant  said,  in  his  official 
dispatch:  "lean  not  speak  too  highly  of  the  energy  and  skill  displayed  by 
General  Rosecrans  in  the  attack."  General  Grant's  own  course  might  be  crit- 
icised as  unduly  cautious.  Rosecrans's  dispatch,  naming  his  hour  for  attack, 
the  smoke  from  his  guns,  and  the  adverse  wind,  plainly  explaining  the  failure 
to  hear  the  sound  of  firing,  might  have  been  sufficient  warrant  for  moving  Ord's 
column.  But  it  is  to  be  said  that  Ord's  command  was  the  weaker  of  the  two, 
that  it  therefore  behooved  to  take  special  care  not  to  suffer  it  to  bo  overwhelmed 
by  engaging  too  soon,  and  that  Roaccrans^s  distance,  the  night  before,  from  the 
*field  of  battle — nineteen  miles — might  well  be  held  a  sufficient  cause  for  Grant's 
doubt  about  his  getting  up  in  time  for  action  that  day. 

Of  course,  however,  Rosecrans  could  not  omit  the  opportunity  to  do  him- 
self an  injury,  and  so,  even  in  his  official  report  to  General  Grant,  he  curtly 
expressed  his  disappointment  at  Ord's  failure,  and  elsewhere  was  even  more 
explicit. 

But,  at  Washington,  the  McClcllan  opposition  being  neutralized  by  that 
oflBcer  s  own  failure,  he  was  now  rising  rapidly  in  the  favor  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  events  in  the  near  future  were  to  give  him  still  further  advancement. 
The  day  after  luka  he  received  notice  of  his  appointment  as  Major-General  of 
Volunteers,  and  General  Grant  assigned  him  to  the  command  of  the  District 
of  Corinth. 

• 

Twelve  days  after  the  battle  of  luka  *  Rosecrans  became  convinced  that 
Van  Dorn's  column,  moving  northward,  had  been  re-enforced  by  Price's  defeated 
army,  and  by  the  commands  of  Lovell  and  Villepigue,  and  was  likely  either  to 
attack  or  pass  him  within  a  day  or  two.  He  had  already  been  vigorously 
engaged  in  fortifying  an  inner  line,  which  he  claims  to  have  urged  upon  Gene- 
ral Grant  all  through  the  summer,  and  which  he  now  pressed  forward  by  organ- 
izing from  the  slaves  of  the  neighborhood  a  strong  force  of  negro  engineers,  the 
first  used  in  the  war. 

Meantime  his  cavalry  had  been  everywhere.  His  hope  was  that  Van  Dorn 
and  Price,  dreading  the  fortifications  of  Corinth,  would  pass  him  to  attack 
Jackson  or  Bolivar,  in  which  case  he  would  have  an  opportunity  to  fall  upon 
their  rear.  But  on  the  2d  September  his  vigilance  in  reconnoitering  was 
rewarded  with  the  conviction  that  they  were  about  to  attempt  the  recapture  of 
Corinth,  and  his  dispositions  were  accordingly  made,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  repd 

*  That  is,  2d  September,  1862. 
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an  attack  from  any  direction.  His  force  was  fifteen  thousand  seven  hundred 
infantry  and  artillery,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  cavalry.  His  estimate 
of  the  combined  strength  of  the  enemy  was  thirty -five  thousand,  in  which  he 
subsequently  felt  himself  ftilly  warranted  by  the  fact  that  he  had  taken  pris- 
oners from  fifty-three  regiments  of  Eebel  infantry,  eighteen  of  cavalry,  and 
sixteen  batteries. 

By  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  3d  September  the  enemy  began  to  press 
his  advance.  His  orders  were  to  **hold  positions  pretty  firmly  to  develop  the 
enemy's  force."  General  Davies,  under  these  orders,  held  a  slight  hill  on  which 
he  was  posted  with  such  tenacity  as  to  concentrate  the  Bebel  attack,  induce  him 
to  send  for  re-enforcements,  and  to  cause  the  contest  here  to  develop  almost  into 
the  proportions  of  a  battle.  But  by  one  o'clock  he  had  fallen  back.  The  enemy 
now  renewed  the  vigor  of  their  attack.  Eosecrans  gradually  withdrew  his  line 
till  it  rested  on  the  intrench  men  ts,  and  meantime  swung  Hamilton's  division  in 
across  the  Columbus  Eailroad  on  the  enemy's  fiank.  This  began  sensibly  to 
diminish  the  fierceness  of  the  assault  in  front,  Und  darkness  now  closed  opera- 
tions for  the  day. 

Eosecrans  spent  the  night  re-forming  the  linos  on  his  batteries,  so  as  to  bring 
the  enemy's  next  attack  within  converging  artillery  fire,  reassuring  the  men, 
and  giving  detailed  instructions  to  his  division  commanders.  It  was  three 
o'clock  before  his  work  was  done.  The  feeling  in  Corinth,  under  the  retreat  of 
the  army  into  the  town,  was  a  nervous  one;  but,  as  an  eye-witness  described  it» 
"Eosecrans  was  in  magnificent  humor.  He  encouraged  the  lads  by  quoting 
Barkis,  assuring  them  that  *  things  is  workin'."  Before  daybreak  the  Ohio 
Brigade  heard  the  enemy  placing  a  battery  in  front,  not  over  six  hundred  yards 
from  Fort  Eobinett.  "Let  'em  plant  it,"  said  Eosecrans*  The  officers,  and 
through  them  the  men,  were  inspired  with  his  confidence.  Not  all  could  see 
how  well  the  preparations  for  resisting  the  attack  promised;  but  those  who  saw 
no  meaning  in  the  massing  of  artillery  for  raking  fires  from  right  and  left  into 
charging  columns,  could  interpret  more  readily  the  meaning  of  the  glad  smile 
on  their  General's  face,  better  than  re-enforcements  to  the  beleaguered  and  bleed- 
ing but  courageous  garrison. 

Before  daylight  the  Eebel  battery  planted  so  near  Fort  Eobinett  opened ; 
but  it  was  speedily  silenced,  and  by  seven  o'clock  all  was  quiet  again.  Eose- 
crans improved  the  lull  to  gallop  along  the  lines,  and  encourage  the  men.  But 
by  nine  the  crackling  of  the  skirmishers'  fire  gave  warning  of  a  hostile  advance, 
and  presently  the  Eebel  columns,  emerging  from  the  woods,  swept  grandly  up 
to  the  National  lines.  The  batteries  poured  in  their  double  charges;  the  crash- 
ing volleys  of  musketry  told  of  sturdy  resistance;  but,  "riddled  and  scattered, 

♦  From  the  graphic  account  of  the  battle  furnished  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  by  W.  D. 
Bickham,  Esq.,  Rebellion  Eecord,  Vol.  I,  Doc,  p.  501.  The  account  adds:  "Captain  Williams 
opened  at  daylight  his  thirty-pounder  Parrotts  in  Fort  Williams,  on  the  battery  which  the  enemy 
had  so  slyly  posted  in  darkness,  and  in  about  three  minutes  it  uras  silenced.  This  was  why  Gen- 
eral Eosecrans  had  said  *  Let  'em  plant  it.'  The  enemy  dragged  off  two  pieces,  but  were  unnble 
to  toke  the  other.  Part  of  the  Sixty-Third  Ohio  and  a  squad  of  the  First  United  States  Artillezy 
went  out  and  brought  the  deeerted  gun  within  out  linea," 
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the  ragged  bead  of  Price's  storming  columns  advanced*' — breaking  tbe  tbin 
National  line,  and  pnsbing  on  to  the  center  of  the  town. 

Of  what  followed  Kosecrans  himself,  in  bis  report,  modestly  says  only  this: 
that  be  bad  tbe  personal  mortification  of  witnessing  the  untoward  and  untimely 
stampede.  But  it  lives  in  tbe  memory  of  every  soldier  who  fought  that  day, 
bow  bis  General  plunged  into  the  thickest  of  the  conflict,  fought  like  a  private 
soldier,  dealt  sturdy  blows  with  tbe  flat  of  his  sabre  on  runaways,  and  fairly 
drove  them  to  stand.  Then  came  a  quick  rally  which  bis  magnificent  bearing 
inspired,  a  storm  of  grape  from  the  batteries  tore  its  way  through  the  Eebel 
ranks,  re-enforcements  which  Kosecrans  sent  flying  up,  gave  impetus  to  tbe 
National  advance,  and  the  charging  column  was  speedily  swept  back  outside 
the  intrenchments.  Let  us  hear  again  from  the  contemporaneous  description 
of  this  battle,  the  splendid  story  of  the  charge  and  the  repulse.  "  A  prodigious 
mass,  with  gleaming  bayonets,  suddenly  loomed  out,  dark  and  threatening,  on 
tbe  east  of  the  railroad,  moving  sternly  up  the  Bolivar  road  in  column  by  divis- 
ions. Directly  it  opened  out  in  the  shape  of  a  monstrous  wedge,  and  drove 
forward  impetuously  toward  the  heart  of  Corinth.  Hideous  gaps  were  rent  in 
it,  but  those  massive  lines  were  closed  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  torn  open. 
Our  shells  swept  through  tbe  mass  with  awful  eftect,  but  the  brave  Hebels 
pressed  onward  inflexibly.  Directly  the  wedge  opened  and  spread  out  magnifi- 
cently, right  and  left,  like  great  wings,  seeming  to  swoop  over  the  whole  field 
before  them.  But  there  was  a  fearful  march  in  front.  A  broad,  turfy  glacis, 
sloping  upward  at  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees,  to  a  crest  fringed  with  determined, 
disciplined  soldiers,  and  clad  with  terrible  batteries,  frowned  upon  them.  There 
were  a  few  obstructions — fallen  timber — which  disordered  their  lines  a  little. 
But  every  break  was  instantly  welded.  Our  whole  lino  opened  fire;  but  tbe 
enemy  bent  their  necks  downward  and  marched  steadily  to  death,  with  their 
faces  averted,  like  men  striving  to  protect  themselves  against  a  driving  storm 
of  bail.  At  last  they  reached  the  crest  of  tbe  hill,  and  General  Davies's  division 
began  to  fall  back  in  disorder.  General  Rosecrans,  who  had  been  watching 
tbe  conflict  with  eagle  eye,  and  who  is  described  as  having  expressed  his  delight 
at  tbe  trap  into  which  Price  was  blindly  plunging,  discovered  the  break,  and 
dashed  to  the  front,  inflamed  with  indignation.  He  rallied  the  men,  by  bis 
splendid  example,  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  The  men,  brave  when  bravely 
led,  fought  again."*  But  before  that  wild  charge  was  repelled,  General  Rose- 
crans's  own  head-quarters  were  captured!  Seven  corpses,  wearing  Rebel  gray, 
were  found  lying  in  his  door-yard  when  the  line  fell  back. 

Meanwhile,  not  less  violent  had  been  the  charge  led  by  Yan  Dorn.  It 
swept  up  in  four  columns,  under  storms  of  grape  and  canister,  to  within  ^f\y 
yards  of  Fort  Robinett,  when  the  Ohio  Brigade  f  delivered  a  murderous  volley, 
before  which  it  reeled  and  retreated.  Again  they  advanced,  steadier,  swifter 
than  before,  till  they  were  pouring  over  the  edge  of  the  very  ditch  around  the 

•Rebellion  Record,  Vol.  I,  Doc,  p.  501. 

t  Composed  of  the  Twenty-Seventh,  Thirty-Ninth,  Forty-Third,  and  Sixty-Third  Ohio,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Fuller. 
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fort,  when  this  deadly  musketry  fire  of  the  Ohio  Brigade  broke  their  formation. 
A  moment  later,  and,  at  the  word,  the  Twenty -Seventh  Ohio  and  Eleventh 
Missouri  sprang  over  the  intrenchments,  charged  the  disordered  foe,  and  drove 
them  again  to  the  woods..    The  battle  was  over. 

Fourteen  hundred  and  twenty-three  Rebel  dead  were  left  upon  the  field. 
They  lay  at  Rosecrans's  head-quarters — within  the  forts — on  the  parapets — in 
the  ditches,  in  short,  everywhere  over  the  field.  With  these  Van  Dorn  and 
Price  left  twenty-two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  prisoners,  fourteen  stand  of 
colors,  two  pieces  of  artillery,  thirty -three  hundred  stand  of  small  arms,  forty- 
fivo  thousand  rounds  of  ammunition.  On  the  National  side  three  hundred 
and  fifteen  were  killed,  eighteen  hundred  and  twelve  wounded,  and  two  hundred 
and  thirty -two  prisoners  and  missing.  Yet  the  contest  was  eighteen  thousand 
against  thirty-five  thousand.  It  has  been  well  said  that  such  fighting  was 
Homeric.  To  the  losing  side  the  magnitude  of  the  defeat  may  be  estimated 
from  the  words  of  the  Rebel  annalist,  who  describes  it  as  "the  great  disaster 
which  was  to  react  on  other  theaters  of  the  war,  and  cast  tliq  long  shadow  of 
misfortune  upon  the  country  of  the  West."* 

Knowing  the  exhausted  condition  of  his  troops  and  their  inferior  numbers, 
the  General,  as  prudent  amid  the  delirium  of  victory  as  he  was  heroic  under 
the  crush  of  disaster,  cautiously  felt  the  retiring  foe  with  his  skirmishers.  Then, 
convinced  that  the  defeat  was  assured,  he  ordered  pursuit.  Soldierly  McPher- 
Bon  arrived,  in  the  nick  of  time,  with  ^ve  fresh  regiments,  and  was  given  the 
advance.  The  enemy  tried  to  delay  pursuit  by  a  flag  of  truce  with  a  burial 
party.  It  was  ordered  to  stand  aside.  Van  Dorn  was  informed  that  his  old 
class-mate  knew  the  rules  of  war  well  enough  to  bury  the  dead  on  the  field  lie 
had  won,  and  the  column  pressed  onward  in  pursuit.  Bridges  were  destroyed; 
the  pursuers  rebuilt  them.  The  enemy  had  eighteen  regiments  of  cavalr}*;  the 
four  National  regiments  everywhere  drove  them.  Rations  were  hurried  for- 
warii;  for  three  days  the  troops  that  had  fought  through  the  preceding  two 
pushed  on,  capturing  deserters  and  stragglers,  forcing  the  enemy's  baggage- 
train  to  abandon  half  its  loads,  occasionally  engaging  the  enemy's  rear-guard, 
till,  on  midnight  of  7th  of  October,  Rosecrans  proudly  exclaimed  that  "Missis- 
sippi is  in  our  hands." 

At  this  inauspicious  moment  he  was  notified  by  General  Grant  that  no  aid 
could  be  sent;  that  he  did  not  regard  the  column  strong  enough  for  pursuit. 
Rosecrans,  of  course,  remonstrated.  His  long  dispatch  closed :  *'I  beseech  you  to 
bend  everything  to  push  them  while  they  are  broken,  weary,  hungry,  and  ill- 
supplied.  Draw  everything  from  Memphis  to  help  move  on  Holly  Springs. 
Let  us  concentrate  *  *  *  and  we  can  make  a  triumph  of  our  start."  In 
reply,  Grant  ordered  him  to  stop  the  pursuit  and  return  to  Corinth.  Rosecrans 
promptly  obeyed,  but,  true  to  his  argumentative  and  indiscreet  nature,  added 
that  he  most  deeply  dissented  from  the  policy. 

And  now  began  to  bo  seen  the  first  developments  of  a  feeling  that,  growing 
with  age,  was  to  draw  after  it  an  expanding  train  of  evil.     There  is  some  rca- 

♦  Pollard's  Southern  History,  Vol.  I,  p.  516. 
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son  to  believe  that  Grant  bad  been  nettled  at  the  complaints,  partly  official  from 
Rosecrans  himself,  far  more  unofficial  from  thoughtless  staff-officers  who  "knew 
all  their  General  knew,"*  about  the  failure  to  support  hitti  at  luka.  The 
order  to  stop  the  pursuit  renewed  this  indiscreet  chatter,  and  whispering 
tongues  were  soon  poisoning  truth,  by  the  reports  thoy  made  at  Grant's  head- 
quarters. Grant  congratulated  the  army  on  its  victory  in  General  Orders,  but, 
passing  by  the  brilliant  battle  at  Corinth  with  a  single  clause,  devoted  the  most 
of«the  order  to  extravagant  praise  of  Ilurlbut,  for  the  brief  onslaught  he  had 
made  upon  the  enemy  during  their  retreat,  f  There  was  subsequently  an  effort  at 
explaining  away  misunderstandings;  both  Grant  and  Rosecrans  professed  them- 
selves satisfied,  and  they  parted  promising  friendly  intercourse  in  the  future;  J 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  scars  were  ever  fully  effaced  from  the  memory  of  either, 
till  later  events  came  to  brand  them  deeper  and  broader  with  both. 

But  in  the  War  Dci)artment,  where  Grant's  hostility,  even  if  existing  and 
exerted,  could  as  yet  avail  little,  the  star  of  Rosecrans  was  now  rapidly  rising 
to  its  zenith.  Nine  days  after  his  return  to  Corinth  he  was  ordered  to  Cincin- 
nati, where  fresh  orders  instructed  him  to  relieve  General  Buell  and  assume 
command  of  the  great  but  demoralized  army,  which,  retiring  steadily  through 
the  early  fall,  to  keep  pace  with  Bragg's  advance  into  Kentucky,  had  fallen 
from  North  Alabama  to  the  Ohio  River.  The  Country  and  the  Army,  remem- 
bering his  heroism  and  his  victories,  gave  implicit  confidence  to  the  new  Gen- 
eral commanding;  and  he  entered  upon  the  duty  of  pushing  back  the  war 
from  his  native  State,  and  holding  the  center  of  that  great  line  which  stretched 
from  the  Potomac  to  the  Arkansas,  under  outward  auspices  the  most  cheering. 
But  he  found  the  troops  dispirited,  discipline  lax,  unsoldierly  complaints  gen- 
eral. Winter  was  approaching;  the  railroad  lines  were  a  wreck,  and  even  if 
the  army  had  been  pushed  forward  through  the  country  which  Bragg  had 
exhausted,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  supply  it. 

In  the  midst  of  the  first  comprehension  of  these  unexpected  difficulties  eamo 
an  order  from  the  Gcncral-in-Chief  at  Washington,  to  undertake  a  march  after 
Bragg,  to  Eiist  Tennessee,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  forty  miles,  at  a  time 
when  the  army  had  transportation  enough  to  supply  it  less  than  fifty  miles  from 
its  depots,  while  the  cavalry  was  utterly  unable,  over  even  so  short  a  route,  to 
protect  the  trains.  Briefly  replying  that  such  a  march  was  impossible,  Rose- 
crans hastened  the  work  of  supply  and  reorganization,  and  at  the  earliest 
moment  concentrated  his  troops  at  Nashville.  Here  speedily  came  Bragg  with 
his  army  from  the  mountains,  thus  vindicating  the  judgment  of  Rosecrans  in 
refusing  to  be  drawn  after  him  into  an  impracticable  country. 

Yet,  already  irritated  at  the  ignoring  of  his  first  order,  and  the  subsequent 
vindication  of  such  policy,  Ilallcck  soon  found  fresh  cause  of  complaint.  Before 
the  first  train  could  get  through  from  Louisville  to  Nashville,  over  the  destroyed 

*  Bickham's  Rosecrans's  Campaign  with  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  p.  145. 

t  Grant  and  his  Carnpaij^ns,  p.  131. 

X  Bep.  Com.  Con.  War,  series  of  1865.     Bosecrans's  Testimony,  p.  56, 
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railroad,  and  before  it  had  been  possible  to  accumulate  five  days*  supplies  for 
the  army  at  Nashville,  the  Oeneral-in-Chief  again  urgently  demanded  a  forward 
movement;  and  Edbecrans  having  again  represented  its  impossibility,  as  well  as 
the  needlessness  of  marching  into  a  rough  country  to  meet  Bragg,  when  Bragg 
was  already  coming  far  away  from  his  base  of  supplies  to  meet  him,  General 
Kalleck  once  more  required  the  movement,  "for  urgent  political  reasons,"  and 
significantly  added  that  "  he  had  been  requested  by  the  President  to  designate 
a  successor  for  General  Rosecrafis."  *  The  reply  to  this  was  manly  and  testy, 
as  might  have  been  expected :  "  My  appointment  to  the  command  having  been 
made  without  any  solicitation  from  me  or  my  friends,  if  the  President  continues 
to  have  confidence  in  the  propriety  of  the  selection,  he  must  permit  me  to  use 
my  judgment  and  be  responsible  for  the  results;  but  if  he  entertains  doubts  he 
ought  at  once  to  appoint  a  commander  in  whom  he  can  confide,  for  £he  good  of 
the  service  and  of  the  country."  f 

This  seemed  to  be  sufficient,  and  Eosecrans  was  molested  no  furthei.  He 
bent  every  energy  toward  hurrying  forward  supplies,  kept  his  cavalry  vigor- 
ously at  work,  handling  them  so  skillfully  that  they  were  generally  successful, 
and  soon  became  animated  with  the  prestige  of  victory;  skirmished  all  along 
bis  line  of  outposts  with  the  enemy.  Bragg  having  persisted  in  robbing  pris- 
oners of  their  overcoats  and  blankets,  and  having  on  one  or  two  occasions 
taken  unwarrantable  advantage  of  flags  of  truce,  Eosecrans,  after  energetic 
remonstrances,  finally  notified  him  that — "I  shall  not,  therefore,  be  able  to  hold 
any  further  official  intercourse  with  you.  Indeed,  you  render  it  impracticable, 
because  I  can  not  trust  your  messengers,  or  the  statements  made  by  them  of 
occurrences  patent  as  the  sun.  No  flag  will,  therefore,  be  received  from  you 
excepting  one  conveying  reparation  for  your  outrages."  J 

Within  less  than  a  month  after  the  re-opening  of  the  railroad  between  Lou- 
isville and  NaRhville,  a  sufficient  store  of  supplies  had  been  accumulated  at  the 
latter  place  to  warrant  the  undertaking  of  an  oflensive  campaign,  with  it  as  the 
immediate  base.  Meantime  the  enemy  had  been  skillfully  led  to  believe  that 
the  army  would  be  able  to  accomplish  nothing  during  the  winter;  and  resting 
secure  in  this  belief,  he  had  sent  away  a  large  force  to  operate  in  Kentucky,  and 
another  of  cavalry  to  harass  Grant  in  West  Tennessee.  Now,  therefore,  had 
come  the  fitting  moment  for  the  attack.  It  was  two  months,  lacking  one  day, 
since  Eosecrans  had  assumed  command  of  the  army.  He  had  found  it  so  weak- 
ened  that,  as  shown  by  the  rolls  in  the  office  of  the  Adjutant-General,  there 
were  absent  thirty-two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-six  men,  whom  the 
Government  and  the  country  supposed  to  be  in  the  ranks.  ||  Even  now  he  was 
only  able  to  muster  an  cfTective  offensive  force  of  forty-six  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  ten  men  of  all  arms. 

On  the  26th  December,  1862,  the  advance  upon  Murfreesboro*,  where  Bragg 

*Rep.  Cora.  Con.  War,  series  of  1865,  Vol.  III.    Rosecrans's  Testimony,  p.  25.        t  Ibid. 
t  Bosecrans's  Campaign  with  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  by  W.  D.  Bickham,  p.  105. 

n  Of  whom  six  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-four  were  deterten^  through  the  demormli* 
Mtion  consequent  upon  Bueli's  retreat. 
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had  thrown  np  slight  intrench  men  ts  and  gone  into  winter-quarters,  began. 
Already  men  not  unskilled  in  war,  and  not  wishing  defeat  to  the  National  army, 
were  predicting  it.  For  Eosecrans,  with  the  lamentable  ignorance  of  human 
nature  which  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  notice,  had  confided  the  command 
of  the  two  wings  of  his  army  to  two  soldiers  scarcely  equal  to  the  command  of 
divisions.*  Moving  his  troops  in  throe  columns,  and  handling  them  skillfully, 
the  General  was  soon  able  to  develop  the  Eebel  positions.  Hardee  he  found 
holding  the  enemy's  left,  in  intrenehments  west  of  Murfreosboro'  and  north  of 
Stone  Elver.  Bragg  himself  was  in  the  town  with  Polk,  and  the  right  was  held 
by  Breckinridge,  who  lay  behind  Stone  Elver,  and  not  far  from  the  most  avail- 
able fords.  Their  outposts  contested  the  advance  stubbornly,  and  on  the  29th 
there  was  sharp  skirmishing  all  along  the  line,  but  particularly  on  Hardee's 
front.  That  evening,  however,  found  the  line  well  up,  and  its  left  in  sight  of 
Murfreesboro'. 

At  nine  o*c]ock  the  corps  commanders  assembled,  and  the  General  explained 
to  them  his  plan  for  the  ensuing  day.  McCook,  on  his  right,  (opposite  Hardee) 
was  to  hold  the  enemy;  Thomas,  in  the  center,  was  to  push  straight  to  the  river; 
while  Crittenden,  on  the  left,  crossing  the  river  at  the  fords,  was  to  take  Breckin- 
ridge in  flank  and  rear,  when  Thomas,  now  up  to  the  river,  was  to  assail  him  at 
the  same  time  in  front.  With  this  preponderance  of  force  there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  Breckinridge's  defeat.  Then  the  left  and  center,  (Crittenden  and 
Thomas),  sweeping  through  Murfreesboro',  were  to  fall  upon  the  rear  of  Hardee 
and  whatever  forces  might  be  united  with  him  against  McCook.  Manifestly  this 
plan  pivoted  on  one  single  point:  Could  McCook  hold  the  right  while  center 
and  left  were  thus  hurled  upon  the  enemy's  rear?  The  General  asked  him: 
"You  know  the  ground — ^you  have  fought  over  its  difficulties.  Can  you  hold 
your  present  position  for  three  hours?"  '*Yes;  I  think  I  can."  Thereupon  he 
was  admonished  that  his  present  formation  of  his  line  was  faulty ;  that  his 
extreme  right  was  too  much  in  the  air,  and  therefore  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  turned.  Great  fires  were  to  be  built  along  three  or  four  times  the  extent 
of  his  line,  to  lead  the  enemy  to  the  belief  that  he  was  massing  troops  there. 
And  so  the  corps  commanders  rode  back  to  their  places. f 

Early  next  morning  Crittenden  began  his  movement  against  the  enemy's 
flank  and  rear.  But,  awiiy  off  to  the  right,  the  enemy  had  been  quicker,  and 
before  Crittenden's  men  had  moved  to  the  fords,  already  the  mass  of  the  Eebel 
army  was  advancing  in  columns  of  assault  upon  McCook.  That  officer  had 
failed  to  correct  the  faulty  formation  of  his  line — indeed,  considered  that  "a 
better  disposition  of  his  troops,  under  the  circumstances,  could  not  be  made."  J 
The  result  was  inevitable. 

*  Excepting  when  under  the  eye  of  a  superior  oflficer,  who  could  do  their  thinking  for  them. 

t  Rosecrans^s  Official  Report  Stone  River,  GovH.  Edition.  In  opposition  to  all  this,  however, 
Shank's  "Personal  Recollections  of  Distinguished  Generals,"  (Harper  &  Bros.,  1866,  pp.  148, 
149 \  says:  "The  official  reports  tell  very  elaborately  of  a  grand  plan,  but  that  plan  was 
arranged  after  the  battle  was  finished.  The  soldiers  fought  the  battle  on  our  part,  not  the  Gen- 
eral commanding."    No  evidence,  however,  is  given  for  so  grave  a  statement. 

t  McCook's  Official  Report  of  action  of  right  wing  in  battle  of  Stone  Eiivei. 
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Presently  a  tide  of  fugitives  began  to  sweep  buck  out  of  the  cedars  on  the 
right.  "McCgok's  corps  was  beaten;"  **Sill  was  killed;'*  **two  butteries  were 
captured ;"  "the  Rebel  cavalry  was  charging  the  rear."  Close  upon  their  track 
came  a  staff-officer  from  McCook,  confirming  the  evil  news,  but  giving  no  par- 
ticulars. "  Tell  General  McCook  to  contest  every  inch  of  the  ground/'  exclaimed 
Eosccrans;  "if  he  holds  them  it  will  all  work  right."  But  he  did  not  hold 
them.  The  tide  of  disaster  swept  on ;  it  was  soon  seen  that  McCook 's  corps 
was  coming  back  bodily ;  that  the  battle  was  spreading  to  the  center.  And  yet 
the  attack  had  lasted  less  than  an  hour ;  it  was  scarcely  half  an  hour  since 
Crittenden's  advance  had  begun  to  cross  the  river  for  the  movement  in  flank 
and  rear.  McCook  was  not  checking  the  enemy  "  three  hours,"  nor  one,  nor  a 
moment.  The  instant  of  attack  had  been  the  instant  when  his  ill-formed  line 
began  to  crumble. 

It  was  now,  therefore,  fallen  upon  the  General  commanding  to  decide  at 
once  whether  to  abandon  the  attack  on  the  left,  and  narrow  hia  efforts  to  a 
struggle  for  the  safety  of  his  own  army,  or  whether  he  could  still  trust  this 
routed  corps,  of  which  parts  might  retain  their  solidity,  till  he  could  attack  the 
enemy's  rear,  according  to  the  original  plan. 

The  last  course  was  already  perilous  in  the  extreme ;  half  an  hour  later  it 
was  impossible.  Yet  it  must  have  been  with  a  pang  that  the  General  sent 
orders  withdrawing  Crittenden's  advance,  and  forwarding  re-enforccmentfi 
instead  into  the  cedar  brakes  on  the  right.  Thenceforward  it  was  technically  9 
defensive  battle. 

"The  history  of  the  combat  in  those  dark  cedars  will  never  be  known.  No 
man  could  see  even  the  whole  of  his  own  regiment,  and  no  one  will  ever  be  able 
to  tell  who  they  were  that  fought  bravest,  or  they  who  proved  recreant  to  their 
trust.  It  was  lefl  to  Sheridan  to  stay  the  successful  onset  of  the  foe.  !Xcver 
did  a  man  labor  more  faithfully  than  he.  to  perform  his  task,  and  never  was 
leader  seconded  by  more  gallant  soldiers,  llis  division  formed  a  pivot  on  which 
the  broken  right  wing  turned  in  its  flight,  and  its  perilous  condition  can  eahily 
be  imagined,  when  the  flight  of  Davis's  division  left  it  without  any  protection 
from  the  triumphant  enemy,  who  now  swarmed  upon  its  front  and  right  flank; 
but  it  fought  until  one-fourth  its  number  lay  upon  the  field,  and  till  all  its 
brigade  commanders  were  gone."* 

As  Sheridan  came  out  of  the  cedars,  with  his  riddled  but  still  compact 
division,  he  rode  up  to  Ilosecrans,  pointing  to  his  men :  "Here  is  all  that  is  lef\ 
of  us,  General.     Our  cartridge-boxes  are  empty,  and  so  are  our  guns.'* 

Meantime  Ilosecrana  had  been  busy  re-forming  the  line,  gn)uj)ing  batteries 
on  the  crest  of  the  knoll  near  the  turnj)ike,  once  or  twice  heading  charges  to 
repel  advancing  Rebel  columns.  With  the  lines  re-formed,  the  rest  of  the  battle 
was  simple.  By  eleven  o'clock  the  rout  of  McCook's  corps  was  over,  the  new 
formation  was  complete,  and  a  lull  had  come.  Then  followed  assault  atU^ 
Msaalty  mainly  upon  the  left.     All  were  handsomely  repulsed ;  and  in  all  the 


*IVom  the  mdmirable  account  of  the  battle  furnished  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Furay  to  (he  CincinD.<iti 
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*esenco  of  Rosecrans  himself  was  the  inspiring  foatare.  Garesche's  head  was 
own  from  his  body  as  he  galloped  by  the  side  of  the  General*  in  one  of  these 
ovements.  Richmond  and  Porter,  of  the  staif,  were  shot.  Kirby  was  shot. 
wo  or  three  orderlies  were  shot ;  and  nearly  a  dozen  of  the  staff  lost  their 
)r8es.  To  every  remonstrance  about  this  personal  exposure,  the  General  only 
plied :  "  This  battle  must  be  won."  When  Garesche  fell,  his  most  intimate 
id  trusted  friend,  the  General  made  no  sign.  But,  a  moment  later,  he  thun- 
jred  up  to  a  regiment  and  ordered  it  to  charge. 

So,  with  unretrieved  disaster  in  the  morning,  and  with  handsome  defense 
rough  the  afternoon,  the  day  ebbed  out  with  the  ebbing  fire.  Twenty-eight 
eces  of  artillery  had  been  lost ;  seven  thousand  men  lay  dead  and  wounded  on 
e  field.  The  General  galloped  back  and  selected  ground,  a  few  miles  in  the 
ar,  to  which,  in  case  of  necessity,  the  retreat  could  be  conducted ;  then 
turned  to  his  corps  commanders,  and,  with  few  orders,  simply  said  :  "  Gentle- 
en,  we  fight  it  out  here.'*  The  rear  was  swarming  with  the  enemy's  cavalry ; 
mmunication  with  Nashville  was  nearly  or  quite  cut  off;  in  front  lay  an  army 
at  had  already  driven  one  wing  in  confusion,  broken  up  the  whole  plan  of 
ittle,  and  thrown  the  attacking  column  into  an  attitude  purely  defensive, 
it,  "  Gentlemen,  we  fight  it  out  here.'*  "  Most  men  in  that  army  were 
hipped,"  it  was  afterward  well  said,  "excepting  the  General  who  com- 
anded  it." 

The  next  day  passed  quietly,  till,  in  the  afternoon,  the  enemy  made  one  or 
''o  partial  demonstrations,  which  were  easily  repulsed.  It  began  to  be  seen 
at,  in  spite  of  his  seeming  success,  Bragg  had  been  severely  punished.  The 
rxt  forenoon  likewise  passed  inactively;  but  in  the  afternoon  the  enemy  con- 
ntrated  his  strength  for  a  final  effort.  Rosecrans,  finding  his  position  appar- 
itly  secure,  had  extended  his  left  across  Stone  River,  at  the  point  where  he 
id  originally  intended  that  his  main  attack  on  the  enemy's  flank  and  rear 
ould  begin.  On  this  isolated  force f  the  enemy  now  poured  down,  driving  it 
hot  haste  back  across  the  river  again,  and  crossing  himself  in  pursuit.  But 
ire  he  came  under  the  fire  of  a  great  collection  of  batteries  skillfully  placed 
.  the  north  bank.  The  slaughter  was  terrible ;  and,  as  a  couple  of  brigades 
vanced  upon  him,  the  enemy  in  turn  fled  in  confusion.  His  loss  in  less  than 
rty  minutes  was  two  thousand  men.  Excepting  Malvern  Hill,  it  was,  per- 
»p8,  the  handsomest  artillery  fight  of  the  war. 

This  was  the  last  sullen  effort  of  the  enemy,  and  ended  the  battle  of  Stone 
Iver.  Next  day,  under  cover  of  heavy  rains,  and  a  vigorous  maintenance  of 
irmishing  on  the  front,  Bragg  was  in  full  retreat.     No  pursuit  was  attempted. 

The  battle  thus  inauspiciously  begun  and  happily  ended,  electrified  the 
ation.  At  the  capital,  men  waited,  day  by  day,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
ghting,  for  dispatches  from  Rosecrans,  as  if  he  held  in  his  hands  the  fate  of 
fcie  Government.  General  Halleck,  lately  so  dissatisfied,  and  about,  "at  the 
?rea\denVB  request,"  to  name  General  Rosecrans's  successor,  could  scarcely  say 

•To  whom  he  was  Chief  of  Staff.  f  Van  Cleve's  diviaion. 
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too  much.  "The  victory  was  well  earned,  and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
war.  You  and  your  brave  army  have  won  the  gratitude  of  your  country  and 
the  admiration  of  the  world.  The  field  of  Murfrecsboro'  is  made  historical,  and 
future  generations  will  point  out  the  place  where  so  many  heroes  fell  gloriously 
in  defense  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union.  All  honor  to  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland  I  Thanks  to  the  living,  and  tears  for  the  lamented  dead  !  **  Scarcely 
less  enthusiastic  was  the  President:  "God  bless  you,  and  all  with  you  !  Please 
tender  to  all,  and  accept  for  yourself,  the  Nation's  gratitude  for  your  and  their 
skill,  endurance,  and  dauntless  courage."  The  Country  re-echoed  the  words. 
Admiring  journals  dwelt  upon  the  details  of  the  General's  personal  movements 
through  the  battle.  Men  compared  him  to  that  Marshal  of  France  to  whom, 
when  Napoleon  had  said:  "I  give  you  sixty  thousand  soldiers,"  and  he  had 
replied:  "Sire,  Your  Majesty  mistakes;  I  have  but  forty  thousand,"  the  great 
Master  of  War  rejoined:  "No,  sir,  I  do  not  mistake;  I  count  you  for  twenty 
thousand." 

Yet  now,  on  a  calm  review  of  all  the  facts,  it  must  he  confessed  that  the 
battle  is  open  to  criticisms.  It  was  a  fatal  mistake  to  intrust  a  forlorn  hope 
(such  as  Rosecrans  proposed  to  make  the  right  while  ho  pushed  the  left  and 
center  upon  the  enemy's  flank  and  rear)  to  an  officer  like  McCook.  Most  of  all 
was  it  a  mistake  to  do  this  in  an  army  which  then  numbered  among  its  Gen- 
erals, George  H.  Thomas  and  Philip  11.  Sheridan.  The  man  that  could  do  this 
was  hopelessly  ignorant  of  human  nature;  hopelessly  deficient  in  that  foremost 
quality  of  a  General  which  teaches  how  to  select  the  right  men  for  the  right 
places.  Had  the  original  plan  not  been  ruined  at  the  outset  b}'  this  blunder, 
it  would  have  been  exposed  to  similar  danger  further  on,  from  its  counterpart, 
for  Crittenden,  though  abler  than  MoCook,  was  still  unfit  for  such  responsible 
positions.  Furthermore,  in  a  case  like  this,  where  everything  depended  upon 
this  right  wing,  while  he  was  convinced  that  its  position  was  faulty,  and  knew, 
that  the  enemy  was  massed  upon  it,  the  General  commanding  was  not  absolved 
from  responsibility  by  a  simple  statement  that,  as  his  corps  General*  "knew 
the  ground  best,  he  must  leave  it  to  his  judgment."  f 

But  when  the  diaster  had  enveloped  half  the  army,  and  from  that  time  to 
the  end,  Kosecrans  was  magnificent.  Eising  superior  to  the  disaster  that,  in  a 
moment,  had  annihilated  his  carefully-prepared  plans,  he  grasped  in  his  single 
hands  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  lie  stemmed  the  tide  of  retreat,  hurried  brig- 
ades and  divisions  to  the  points  of  danger,  massed  the  artillery,  handled  his 
troops  as  Morphy  might  his  chess-men,  infused  into  them  his  own  dauntless 
spirit,  and  out  of  defeat  itself  fashioned  the  weapons  of  victory.  As  at  Rich 
Mountain,  luka,  Corinth,  it  was  his  personal  presence  that  magnetized  his  plans 
into  success. 

♦Throughout  the  above,  the  Generals  of  the  center  and  win^  have,  for  the  sake  of  conre- 
nienoe  been  denignatcd  au  corps  Generals,  though  in  realitv  they  held  no  such  rank.  Ronecrans 
kimnelf  wan,  as  yet,  only  a  corps  Greneral,  and  his  army  was  known  at  the  War  DepartmeDt  a« 
the  Fourteenth  Corps. 

fBoMcrans's  own  explanation  in  his  ofl&cial  report. 
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Of  his  forty-six  thousand  men,  Eosecrans  lost  fifteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  killed,  and  seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty -five  wounded,  besides 
nearly  three  thousand  prisoners.  In  othor  words,  his  killed  and  wounded  alone 
constituted  one-fifth  of  his  entire  command.  He  took  prisoners  from  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  regiments  of  Rebel  infantry.  On  this  hasis  he  estimated 
the  strength  of  his  antagonist  at  sixty -two  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty, 
which  was  unquestionably  an  exaggeration.  Bragg,  in  his  ofiicial  report,  said 
he  had  but  thirty-five  thousand  men  in  the  field  when  the  battle  commenced. 
Out  of  these  he  admits  a  loss  of  nine  thousand  killed  and  wounde^  and  one 
thousand  prisoners;  but  he  consoled  himself  and  the  Rebel  Government  by 
CBtiinating  Rosecrans's  loss  at  twenty-four  thousand  killed  and  wounded. 

And  now  there  followed  the  most  unfortunate  six  months  of  Rosecrans*8 
career.  He  kept  up  a  series  of  skirmishes  and  aifairs  of  more  or  less  import- 
ance with  isolated  bodies  of  the  enomj'' ;  sent  General  Carter  on  a  raid  into  East 
Tennessee;  resisted  raids  upon  his  communications  by  Forrest  and  Morgan; 
sent  Jeff.  C  Davis  and  Sheridan  on  movements  to»  the  southward,  against  small 
Rebel  forces;  engaged  Morgan,  Van  Dorn,  and  others,  at  points  .near  Murfrees- 
boro*;  dispatched  Colonel  Straight,  with  eighteen  hundred  cavalry  to  the  rear^ 
of  Bragg*8  army,  to  cut  the  Rebel  railroad  communications  and  destroy  their 
depots  of  supplies.  Most  of  these  movements  were  successes;  the  last,  by 
anskillfulness,  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  entire  command. 

But  these  were  trifling  matters.  General  Rosecrans  had  a  great  army, 
which  had  won  a  great  victory.  He  was  ixpected  to  improve  it.  The  winter 
was  given  him  to  recruit  and  reorganize.  With  spring  came  an  impatience  for 
his  advance,  which  every  delay  intensified,  till  at  last  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
Government  culminated  in  such  orders  as  it  never  in  any  other  case  brought 
itself  to  address  to  a  General  to  whose  hands  it  si  ill  intrusted  an  army. 

•From  4th  January  to  23d  June,  1863,  the  army  lay  at  Murfreesboro'.  In 
his  testimony  before  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  General  Rose- 
crans explains^  this  delay  by  the  weakness  of  his  cavalry  force,  the  scarcity  of 
forage,  the  nature  of  the  roads,  and  the  policy  of  holding  Bragg  on  his  front 
rather  than  driving  him  out  of  Tennessee,  only  that  he  might  unite  with  Jos. 
E.  Johnston  and  fall  upon  Grant,  who  was  still  ineffectually  struggling  before 
Vicksburg.  In  his  sket<;h  of  his  military  career,  officially  furnished  to  the  War 
Department,*  he  says:  "  The  detachment  of  General  Burnside's  troops  to  Vicks- 
burg, the  uncertainty  of  the  issue  of  our  operations  there,  and  the  necessity  of 
*  nursing ' — so  to  speak — General  Bragg  on  my  front,  to  keep  him  from  retiring 
behind  the  mountain  and  the  Tennessee,  whence  he  could  and  would  have  been 
obliged  to  send  heavy  re-enforcements  to  Johnston,  delayed  the  advance  of  my 
army  until  the  23d  of  June,  when,  the  circumstances  at  Vicksburg  and  the 
arrival  of  all  our  cavalrj-  horses  warranting  it,  we  began  the  campaign."  And 
in    his  correspondence   with    the   General-in-Chief,   ho   said   that  to  fight  in 

*  ManuRcript  on  file  in  rolls  of  Adjutant-G^neral'fl  office  at  Washington. 
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Tennessee  while  Grant  was  about  fighting  at  Vicksburg,  would  violate  one  of 
the  fundamental  maxims  of  war,  the  proper  application  of  which  would  "  for- 
bid this  Nation  from  engaging  all  its  forces  in  the  great  West  at  the  same  time, 
so  as  to  leave  it  without  a  single  reserve  to  stem  the  current  of  possible 
disaster."* 

Some  of  these  considerations  are  of  undoubted  weight ;  but  on  the  whole 
they  will  hardly  seem  now  to  have  afforded  sufficient  cause  for  the  delay.  In 
point  of  fact,  Bragg  profited  by  it  to  detach  a  considerable  portion  of  his  troops 
to  the  Rebel  lines  of  the  South -West,  the  very  result  which  Kosecrans  imagined 
himself  to  be  hindering.f  There  are  no  traces  of  complaint  from  Grant  him- 
self on  the  subject,  but  his  friends  were  not  silent ;  and  there  is  some  reason  to 
think  that  their  importunity  served  still  further  to  exasperate  the  already  dis- 
satisfied feelings  of  the  General-in-Chief. 

Presently  there  sprang  up  an  extraordinary  stat«  of  affairs  between  that 
officer  and  General  Rosecrans.  The  latter  asked  for  cavalry.  General  Halleck 
replied  as  if  he  thought  it  a  complaint.  Rosecrans  telegraphed  the  Secretary 
of  War.  In  reply  came  fresh  hints  from  Halleck  about  the  tendency  of  his 
subordinate  to  complain  of  his  means  instead  of  using  them.  Rosecrans  begged 
for  revolving  rifles,  adding  almost  piteously :  "Don't  be  weary  at  my  impor* 
tunity.  No  economy  can  compare  with  that  of  furnishing  revolving  arms ;  no 
mode  of  recruiting  will  so  promptly  and  efficaciously  strengthen  us.J'*  But  the 
Prussian  war  not  yet  having  been  fought,  the  practical  General-in-Chief  con- 
sidered such  applications  the  extravagant  whims  of  a  dreaming  theorist. 

The  dispatches  for  "cavalry,"  "cavalry,"  "cavalry,"  continued.  On  20th 
March  General  Rosecrans  said :  "Duty  compels  mo  to  recall  the  attention  of  the 
War  Department  to  the  necessity  of  more  cavalry  here,  l^ct  it  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  the  enemy  have  five  to  our  one,  and  can,  therefore,  command  the 
resources  of  the  country  and  the  services  of  the  inhabitants."  On  29th  March 
again :  "  General  Rousseau  would  undertake  to  raise  eight  or  ten  thousand 
mounted  infantry.  I  think  the  time  very  propitious."  On  24th  April,  still  the 
same:  " Cavalry  horses  are  indispensable  to  our  success  here.  This  has  been 
stated  and  reiterated  to  the  Department ;  but  horses  have  not  been  obtained." 
Again,  on  10th  May,  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  General  Halleck,  proving  to  him 
that  he  had  cavalry  enough :  "  We  have  at  no  time  been  able  to  turn  out  more 
than  five  thousand  for  actual  duty.  I  am  not  mistaken  in  saying  that  this  great 
army  would  gain  more  from  ten  thousand  effective  cavalry  than  from  twenty 
thousand  infantry."  On  2Gth  July:  "I  have  sent  General  Rousseau  to  Wash- 
ington, directed  to  lay  before  you  his  plan  for  obtaining  from  the  disciplined 
troops  recently  mustered  out  in  the  East,  such  a  mounted  force  as  would  enable 
us  to  command  the  country  south  of  us."||  This  last  application  ended  the  list 
General  Rousseau  returned,  telling  Rosecrans  that  he  "  was  satisfied  his  official 
destruction  was  but  a  question  of  time  and  opportunity;  the  will  to  accomplish 

♦lUp.  Com.  Con.  War,  serieB  18d5,  Vol.  Ill,  Rosecrans's  Campaigiui,  p.  41. 

t  Pollard's  Southern  Iliatory,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  114. 

}  Bcp.  Com.  Con.  War,  ubi  supra,  p.  38.  i  Ibid.,  pp.  37,  38,  39,  40,  and  4L 
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it  existed,  and  there  was  no  use  to  hope  for  any  assistance  from  the  War  De- 
partment." The  Secretary  of  War  had  "  even  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  he 
would  he  damned  if  he  would  give  Eosecrans  another  man."* 

For,  meantime,  the  high  spirit  and  utter  lack  of  caution  in  personal  mat- 
ters which  so  distinguished  General  Eosecrans  had  led  to  two  other  breaches 
with  the  Department.  Either  of  them  would  have  served  to  make  his  position 
as  a  successful  General,  vigorously  prosecuting  a. triumphant  campaign,  suf- 
ficiently unpleasant.  As  a  delaying  General,  furnishing  excuses  for  not  under- 
taking the  campaign  on  which  the  Government,  with  ail  its  power,  was  urging 
him,  they  were  enough  to  work  his  ruin.  Yet  who  can  check  a  thrill  of  honest 
pride  as  he  reads  that  an  Ohio  General,  in  such  a  plight,  had  still  sturdy  man- 
hood enough  left  to  send  a  dispatch  like  this  to  the  all-powerful  General-in- 
Chief: 

"  MuRFREESBORo',  6th  March,  1863. 

"  General:  Yours  of  the  1st  instant,  announcing  the  offer  of  a  vacant  Major- 
Generalship  in  the  regular  army  to  the  General  in  the  field  who  first  wins  an 
important  and  decisive  victory,  is  at  hand.  As  an  officer  and  a  citizen  I  feel 
degraded  at  such  an  auctioneering  of  honors.  Have  we  a  General  who  would  fight 
for  his  own  personal  benefit  when  he  would  not  for  honor  and  his  country?  He 
would  come  by  his  commission  basely  in  that  case,  and  deserve  to  be  despised 
by  men  of  honor.  But  are  all  the  brave  and  honorable  Generals  on  an  equality 
as  to  chances?    If  not,  it  is  unjust  to  those  who  probably  deserve  most. 

"  W.  S.  Eosecrans,  Major-General. 
"  To  M^op-General  H.  W.  Halleck,  General-in-Chief." 

Under  the  merited  sting  of  this  incautious  but  unanswerable  rebuke.  Gen- 
eral Halleck  renewed  his  complaints,  found  fault  with  Eosecrans's  reports,  and 
his  failures  to  report,  and  even  criticised  the  expenses  of  his  telegraphing!  At 
last  Eosecrans,  chafing  under  one  of  these  dispatches,  with  absolutely  character- 
istic lack  of  prudence,  was  stung  into  saying:  "That  I  am  very  careful  to 
inform  the  Department  of  my  successes,  and  of  all  captures  from  the  enemy,  is 
not  true,  as  the  records  of  our  office  will  show  ;  that  I  have  failed  to  inform  the 
Government  of  my  defeats  and  losses  is  equally  untrue,  both  in  letter  and  in 
spirit.  I  regard  the  statement  of  these  two  propositions  of  the  War  Department 
as  a  profound,  grievous,  cruel,  and  ungenerous  official  and  personal  wrong.** 
Was  it  wonderful  now — human  nature  being,  after  all,  only  human  nature — 
that  Rosecrans*s  "official  destruction  was  but  a  question  or  time  and  oppor- 
tunity?" 

At  lastjt  thirteen  days  after  every  one  of  his  corps  and  division  Generals 
had  in  writing  expressed  his-  opposition  to  an  efibrt  to  advance,  General  Eose- 
crans began  his  movement.     Bragg  lay  heavily  intrenched  at  Tullahoma,  with 
advance  positions  at  Shelbyville  and  Wartrace.     By  a  series  of  combined  move- 
ments which  even  General  Halleck  was  forced  officially  to  pronounce  "admira- 
\Ae,''  XBragg's  attention  was  completely  taken  up  by  Gordon  Granger's  dashing 

•  Bftp.  Com.  Con.  War,  ubi  supra.  1 24th  June,  1863. 

%  ^Ueck'8  Official  Report.    Report  Sec.  War,  First  Sees.  Thirty-Eighth  CongrcsB. 
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advance  on  Sliolbyville,  while  the  bulk  of  the  army,  hastily  moving  far  to  tho 
enemy's  right,  seized  the  mountain  gaps  which  covered  his  flank.  Bragg  per- 
ceived, too  late,  the  extent  of  his  loss,  and  made  haste  to  expedite  his  retreat. 
Eoaecrans  pushed  forward  for  a  similar  flanking  movement  on  Tullahoma,  but 
Bragg,  foreseeing  that  Rosecrans's  success  would  cut  off  his  hope  of  retreat, 
made  haste  to  get  out  of  Tullahoma  while  he  could,  and  precipitately  retired 
behind  the  Tennessee  Eiver. 

Success  had  again  justified  General  Rosecrans;  but,  brilliant  as  were  these 
operations,  they  lacked  tho  element  of  bloodshed  which  goes  so  far  toward  fixing 
the  popular  standard  of  appreciation.  The  very  day  on  which  he  had  begun 
the  campaign  had  unfortunately  proved  the  beginning  of  an  unprecedented 
rain-storm  which  lasted  for  seventeen  successive  days.  Through  this  the  cam- 
paign was  carried  on;  but  for  the  delays  which  it  compelled,  Tullahoma  would 
have  been  turned  so  speedily  that  Bragg  would  have  found  himself  forced  to 
battle  on  disadvantageous  ground,  and  the  history  of  the  war  in  the  South-West 
might  have  been  changed.  As  it  was,  Rosecrans  was  fully  warrant<>d  in  his 
prOud  summing  up:  **Thu8  ended  a  nine  days'  campaign  which  drove  the 
enemy  from  two  fortified  positions,  and  gave  us  possession  of  Middle  Tennessee, 
conducted  in  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  rains  ever  known  in  Tennessee  at 
that  period  of  the  year,  over  a  soil  that  became  almost  a  quicksand.  These 
results  were  far  more  successful  than  was  anticipated,  and  could  only  have  been 
obtained  by  a  surprise  as  to  the  direction  and  force  of  our  movements."*  His 
total  loss  was  five  hundred  and  sixty.  He  took  sixteen  hundred  and  thirty-four 
prisoners,  six  pieces  of  artillery,  and  large  quantities  of  stores. 

General  Rosecrans  at  once  set  about  repairing  the  railroads  in  his  rear,  and 
hurrying  forward  supplies.  By  25th  of  July  the  first  supply  train  was  pushed 
through  to  the  Tennessee  River.  But  already  "the  General-in-Chief  began  to 
manifest  great  impatience  at  the  delay  in  the  movement  forward  to  Chatta- 
nooga." So  Rosecrans  mildly  states  it.  The  nature  of  these  manifestations 
may  be  inferred  from  the  correspondence.  On  3d  July  General  Halleek  tele- 
graphed positive  orders  to  advance  at  once,  and  report  daily  the  movement  of 
each  corps  until  the  Tennessee  River  was  crossed!  Rosecrans,  in  astonishment, 
replied  that  he  was  trying  to  prepare  for  crossing,  and  inquired  if  this  order 
was  intended  to  take  away  his  discretion  as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  moving 
ills  troops.  JIalleck's  response  was  nueh  as  was  never  given  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances to  any  other  General  during  the  war:  ''The  orders  for  the  a<lvaneo 
of  your  army,  and  that  its  progress  be  reported  daily,  are  peremptory!"  The 
War  Department  has  not  favored  us  with  General  Rosecrans's  reply  to  this  extra- 
ordinary order,  but  we  are  not  without  the  means  for  determining  its  nature. 
He  stated  his  plans.f  showed  the  necessity  of  deceiving  the  enemy  as  to  tho 
intended  point  for  crossing  the  Tennessee,  insisted  on  not  moving  till  he  was 
ready,  and  requested  that,  in   tho  event  of  the  disapproval  of  these  views,  ho 

♦  RosecranB'«  Official  Report  Tullahoma  Campaif^n. 

t  Roeecrans's  MS.  Sketch  of  his  Militarj  Career,  furnished  under  orders  of  War  Depart- 
ment, in  files  of  the  Ac^'utant-Gencrara  ofiice. 
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8hoiil4  be  relieved  from  the  command  of  the  army!  ThiA  seems  to  have  freed 
him  from  further  molestation;  but  it  needed  no  prophetic  sagacity  now  to  see 
that  only  "time  and  opportunity"  were  waited  for  at  the  War  Department. 

It  was  on  5th  August  that  General  Halleck  telegraphed  his  peremptory 
orders  to  move,  and  received  in  reply  the  tender  of  the  command.  General 
Rosecrans  quietly  waited  till  the  dispositions  along  his  extended  line  wore  com- 
pleted, till  stores  were  accumulated,  and  the  corn  had  ripened  so  that  his  horses 
could  be  made  to  live  off  the  country.     On  the  15th  he  was  ready. 

The  problem  now  before  General  Rosecrans  was  to  cross  the  Tennessee 
River  and  gain  possession  of  Chattanooga,  the  key  to  the  entire  mountain  ranges 
of  Eastern  Tennessee  and  Northern  Georgia,  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  of  equal 
strength,  whose  business  it  was  to  oppose  him.  Two  courses  were  open.  Forc- 
ing a  passage  over  the  river  above  Chattanooga,  he  might  have  essayed  a  direct 
attack  upon  the  town.  If  not  repulsed  in  the  dangerous  preliminary  move- 
ments, he  would  still  have  had  upon  his  hands  a  siege  not  less  formidable  than 
that  of  Vicksburg,  with  difficulties  incomparably  greater  in  supplying  his  army. 
But,  if  this  plan  was  not  adopted,  it  then  behooved  him  to  convince  the  enemy 
that  he  had  adopted  it;  while,  crossing  below,  he  hastened  southward  over  the 
ruggedest  roads,  to  seize  the  mountain  gaps  whence  he  could  debouch  upon  the 
enemy's  line  of  supplies.  More  briefly,  he  could  either  attempt  to  fight  the 
enemy  out  of  Chattanooga,  or  to  flank  him  out.     He  chose  the  latter. 

By  the  28th  the  singular  activity  of  the  National  forces  along  a  front  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  had  blinded  and  bewildered  Bragg  as  to  his  antago- 
nist's actual  intentions.  Four  brigades  suddenly  began  demonstrating  furiously 
against  his  lines  above  Chattanooga,  and  the  plan  was  thought  to  be  revealed! 
Rosecrans  must  be  about  attempting  to  force  a  passage  there,  and  straightway 
began  a  concentration  to  oppose  him.  Meantime,  bridges  having  been  secretly 
prepared  were  hastily  thrown  across,  thirty  miles  further  down  the  river  at 
different  points,  and  before  Bragg  had  finished  preparing  to  resist  a  crossing 
above,  Rosecran.s,  handling  with  rare  skill  his  various  corps  and  divisions,  had 
securely  planted  his  army  south  of  the  Tennessee,  and,  cutting  completely  loose 
from  his  base  of  supplies,  was  already  pushing  southward,  his  flank  next  the 
enemy  being  admirably  protected  by  impassable  mountains. 

For  Bragg,  but  one  thing  was  left.  As  he  had  been  forced  out  of  Shelby- 
rille,  out  of  Wartrace,  out  of  Tullahoma,  precisely  so  had  the  same  stress  been 
placed  upon  him  by  the  same  hand  in  his  still  stronger  position;  and  in  all 
haste  he  evacuated  Chattanooga,  leaving  it  to  the  nearest  corps  of  Rosecrans's 
arm}'  to  march  quietly  in  and  take  possession.  The  very  ease  of  this  occupa- 
tion was  to  prove  its  strongest  element  of  danger.  For  men,  seeing  the  objective 
point  of  the  campaign  in  our  hands,  forgot  the  columns  toiling  through  moun- 
tains away  to  the  southward,  whose  presence  there  alone  compelled  the  Rebel 
evacuation.  But  for  them  the  isolated  troops  at  Chattanooga  would  have  been 
overwhelmed.  Thenceforward  there  was  need  of  still  greater  Generalship 
to  reunite  the  scattered  corps.  They  could  not  return  by  the  way  they  had 
gone,  for  the  moment  they  began  such  a  movement  Brairg,  ho\d\T\g  \.\\ft  «\\OT\«t 
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Hue,  and  already  re-onforccd  by  Longstreet's  veteran  corps  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  could  sweep  back  over  the  route  of  his  late  retreat.  Plainly 
they  must  pass  through  the  gaps,  and  place  themselves  between  Bragg  and 
Chattanooga,  before  the  stronghold — beyond  a  mere  tentative  possession — could 
be  within  our  grasp.  And  so  it  came  about  that  a  battle — the  bloody  one  of 
Chickamauga — was  fought  to  enable  our  army  to  concentrate  in  the  position 
which  one  of  its  corps  had  already  occupied  for  days  without  firing  a  shot. 

Unfortunately  the  concentration  was  not  speedy  enough.  Indeed,  there  are 
some  plausible  reasons  for  believing  that  Rosecrans  was  for  a  few  days  deceived 
by  his  easy  success  into  a  belief  that  Bragg  was  still  in  full  retreat.  Certainly 
the  General-in-Chief  and  the  War  Department  did  all  they  could  to  encourage 
such  an  idea;  and  even  aflcr  Rosecrans,  (every  nerve  tense  with  the  struggle  to 
concentrate  his  corps),  was  striving  to  prepare  for  the  onset  of  the  re-enforced 
Rebel  army,  General  Halleck  informed  him  of  reports  that  Bragg's  army  was 
re-enforcing  Lee,  and  pleasantly  added  that,  after  he  had  occupied  Dalton  it 
would  be  decided  whether  he  should  move  still  further  southward! 

But  now  Bragg  had  gathered  in  every  available  re-enforcement;  Longstreet 
from  the  East,  Buckner  from  Knoxville,  Walker  from  the  army  of  Jos.  E.  John- 
ston, militia  from  Georgia,*  and,  waiting  near  Lafayette,  hoped  to  receive  the 
isolated  corps  of  Rosecrans's  army  as  they  debouched  through  the  gaps,  and 
annihilate  them  in  detail.  For  a  day  or  two  it  looked  as  if  he  would  be  suc- 
cessful ;  Rebel  critics  insist  that  he  might  have  been,  and  he  himself  seems  dis- 
posed to  blame  his  subordinates.  One  way  or  another,  however,  he  failed. 
Rosecrans  gathered  together  his  army,  repelling  whatever  assaults  sought  to 
hinder  the  concentration,  yielding  part  of  the  line  of  the  Chickamauga,  and 
marching  one  of  the  corps  all  through  the  night  before  the  battle.  On  19th 
September  Bragg  made  his  onset — with  certainly  not  less  than  seventy  thou- 
sand men.     Rosecrans  had  fifiv-five  thousand. 

Bragg's  plan  was  to  turn  his  antagonist's  lefl,  and  thus  clear  the  way  into 
Chattanooga.  But,  most  fortunately,  the  loft  was  hold  by  George  11.  Thomas. 
Shortly  afler  the  attack  began,  Rosecrans,  divining  the  danger,  strengthened 
Thomas's  corps  with  one  or  two  divisions.  Disaster  overtook  us  at  first,  artil- 
lery was  lost,  and  ground  yielded,  but  Thomas  re-formed  and  advanced  his 
lines,  regained  all  that  had  boon  lost,  sustained  every  shock  of  the  enemy,  and 
at  night  held  his  positions  firmly.  Meanwhile  the  contest  on  other  parts  of  our 
line  had  been  less  severe,  and  had  ended  decidedly  to  our  advantage.  But  it 
was  seen  that  wo  were  outnuniborod,  and  as  they  came  to  think  how  ovirry 
brigade  in  the  whole  army,  two  only  excepted,  had  been  drawn  into  the  fight, 
the  soldiers  began  to  realize  the  dispiriting  nature  of  the  situation. 

Through  the  night  the  last  of  Longstreet's  corps  came  up,  led  by  himsolf  and 
Bragg  prepared  for  a  more  vigorous  onset  on  the  National  lell.  liosccrans  trans- 
ferred another  division  (Negley*s)  to  Thomas,  and  placed  two  more  in  reserve, 
to  be  hurried  to  Thomas's  ai<i  if  needed.     At  daybreakf  he  galloj)ed  along  the 

*  Raising  Bragg'H  force,  aocordin)^  to  Rosecrans's  estimate,  to  ninety-two  thousand  men. 
t  20th  September,  18(>3. 
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front,  to  find  McCook's  line,  as  usual,  ill-formed,  and  also  to  learn  that  Negley  had 
not  yet  been  forwarded  to  Thomas.  The  errors  were  corrected  as  well  as  possible  j 
but  long  before  Thomas's  needed  re-enforcements  had  come,  the  battle  was  raging 
on  his  front  and  flank.  Profoundly  conscious  of  the  danger,  Bosecrans  sought 
to  render  still  further  aid,  and  ordered  over  Yan  Clove's  division  from  the  right, 
directing  the  several  division  commanders  and  the  corps  General  to  close  up  the 
line  on  the  left.  In  the  heat  of  the  battle,  which  by  this  time  was  broken  out 
along  the  right  also,  one  of  these  division  commanders*  misunderstood  his  orders : 
and,  though  he  has  subsequently  stated  that  he  knew  the  consequences  of  his 
action  must  be  fatal,  he  chose  to  consider  himself  bound  by  the  order  to  break 
the  line  of  battle  and  march  to  the  rear  of  another  division.  Longstreet  per- 
ceived the  gap  and  hurled  Ilood  into  it.  The  battle  on  the  right  was  lost.  The 
whole  wing  crumbled;  the  enemy  poured  forward,  and  all  that  was  left  of 
McCook's  corps,  a  broken  rabble,  streamed  back  to  Chattanooga. 

General  Eosecrans  himself  was  caught  in  this  rout  and  borne  along,  vainly 
striving  to  stem  its  tide.  Finally,  conceiving  that  if  the  wing  least  pressed  was 
thus  destroyed,  Thomas,  upon  whom  he  knew  the  main  efforts  of  the  enemy 
were  concentrated,  could  not  hold  out  beyond  nightfall,  he  hastened  to  Chatta- 
nooga to  make  dispositions  for  the  retreat  and  defense,  which  he  already  regarded 
as  inevitable.  Meantime  his  chief  of  staff,  General  Garfield,  was  sent  to  Thomas 
to  convey  to  him  information  of  what  had  happened  and  of  the  plans  for  the  future. 

This  ended  Rosecrans's  connection  with  the  battle  of  Chickamauga.  The 
troops  under  Thomas  stood  their  ground  superbly,  and  their  defense  saved  the 
routed  right  from  destruction.  When  they  fell  back,  Eosecrans  had  perfected  his 
dispositions  at  Chattanooga,  and  Bragg  found  that,  beyond  possession  of  the  battle- 
field, his  victory  had  gained  him  nothing.  lie  confessed  to  a  loss  of  two-fifths  of  his 
army!  Kosccrans's  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  ten  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  six,  somewhat  less  than  that  of  Bragg,  though  his  loss  in  prisoners  was  greater. 

The  battle  of  Chickamauga  was  the  "opportunity"  for  which,  according  to 
Kousseau,  the  War  Department  had  been  waiting,  and  Rosecrans  was  removed 
from  the  command  as  soon  thereafter  as  circumstances  permitted.  The  Country 
seemed  to  acquiesce  in  this  displacement  of  a  popular  favorite.  Journals  in  the 
interest  of  the  War  Department  circulated  atrocious  calumnies  concerning  him, 
which  for  a  time  found  ready  believers.  He  was  a  drunkard.  He  was  a  con- 
firmed opium-eater.  He  had  been  on  the  point  of  surrendering  his  army  at 
Chattanooga.  He  was  worse  "stampeded"  during  the  battle  than  the  worst  of 
his  troops.  He  was  not  under  fire,  or  near  enough  the  battle  to  have  any  intel- 
ligible idea  about  it.  Even  the  Secretary  of  War  so  far  forgot  himself,  and  out- 
raged all  decency,  as  to  speak  of  the  hero  of  luka,  Corinth,  and  Stone  River,  as 
a  coward !     In  short, 

"  The  painful  warrior,  famouscd  for  fight, 
After  a  thoufvand  victories,  once  foiled, 
Is  from  the  books  of  honor  razed  quite, 
And  all  the  rest  forgot  for  which  he  toiled/'t 

*  Thomaa  J.  Wood  of  Kentucky.    >  t  Shakspeare's  Sonnets,  XXV. 
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Impartial  criticism  can  not  indeed  wholly  acquit  General  Bosecrans  of  blame 
for  Chickamauga.  The  idle  clamor  of  the  War  Department  about  his  fighting  the 
battle  at  all,  when  he  had  possession  of  Chattanooga  without  it,  may  be  passed 
by  as  the  talk  of  those  who  know  nothing  of  what  they  discuss.  But  it  is  not 
so  clear  that  it  was  impossible  to  concentrate  the  army  one  or  two  days  earlier 
in  time  to  assume  strong  defensive  positions.  With  a  competent  commander  for 
his  right  wing — and  after  Stone  Eiver  it  was  criminal  to  retain  McCook — his 
orders  for  re-enforcing  Thomas  on  the  night  of  the  19th  might  have  been  executed 
before  ten  o'clock  of  the  20th,  and  the  dangerous  closing  up  on  the  left  under  fire, 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  disaster  occurred,  might  have  been  avoided.  The  fatal 
order  to  Wood  might  have  been  more  explicitly  worded.  It  was  curious  wrong- 
headedness  to  misconstrue  it,  but  there  was  left  the  possibility  of  misconstruction. 
And  finally,  the  man  who  saved  Stone  River  might  have  done  something  to 
check  the  retreat  of  the  broken  right,  and  rally  it  on  new  positions  for  fresh 
defense,  but  for  the  error  of  judgment  which  led  to  the  conclusion  that  all  was 
lost  because  one  wing  was  sacrificed.  It  is  not  always  given  to  men  to  come  up 
to  their  highest  capacities.  At  Corinth  and  at  Stone  River  Rosecrans  had  risen 
superior  to  disasters,  that,  as  it  seemed,  must  overwhelm  him.  It  must  be 
regretfully  set  down  that  at  Chickamauga  he  did  not.  Yet,  what  a  good  General 
in  the  midst  of  sore  difiiculties  might  do,  he  did.  He  saved  the  army,  gained  the 
objective  point  of  his  campaign,  and  held  the  gates  through  which  it  was  fated 
that  other  leaders  should  conduct  the  swelling  hosts  that  were  soon  to  debouch 
upon  Georgia  and  the  vitals  of  the  Confederacy. 

When  the  order  relieving  him  came,  he  never  uttered  a  murmur.  Turning 
over  the  command  to  his  most  trusted  and  loved  General,*  he  dictated  a  touching 
and  manly  farewell;  and,  before  his  army  knew  that  it  was  to  lose  him,  he  was 
on  his  way,  under  orders,  to  his  homo  in  Cincinnati.  It  was  just  a  year  since  he 
had  assumed  command  of  the  Department. 

For  the  next  three  months  General  Rosecrans  remained  quietly  in  Cincin- 
nati; serving  as  President  of  the  great  Sanitary  Fair,  and  in  every  way  striving 
to  cast  his  influence  on  the  side  of  the  soldiers  and  of  the  Government.  The 
value  of  this  influence,  particularly  among  the  Roman  Catholic  voters  of  Cincin- 
nati, was  incalculable.  The  people  of  his  native  State  had  never  sympathized 
in  the  hue  and  cry  raised  against  him,  because  after  so  many  victoricH  he  had 
lost  a  battle;  and  the  public  journals  continued  to  demand  his  restoration  to 
command,  with  such  persistency  that  he  was  finallyf  ordered  to  relieve  General 
Schofield  in  command  of  the  Department  of  Missouri. 

He  found  that  State  harassed  by  the  worst  evils  of  civil  war.  The  militia 
in  the  north-western  counties,  though  nominally  raised  to  preserve  order  in  the 
community,  was  more  than  suspected  of  active  sympathy  with  the  rebellion. 
Murders  and  robberies  were  of  constant  occurrence;  no  man  knew  whether  to 

*  George  H.  Thomas,  between  whom  and  Roflecrons  the  relations  were  alwajs  of  the  most 
cordial  and  confidential  nature. 

t  28th  JixnxuLry,  1864. 
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trust  his  neighbor,  and  the  whole  country  was  in  confusion;  while,  to  add  to  the 
general  alarm,  the  secessionists  were  all  confident  that  Price  would  speedily 
invade  the  State.  His  attention  being  attracted  to  the  large  shipments  of  arms 
into  North-Western  Missouri,  General  Rosecrans  began,  through  his  secret  ser- 
vice, to  explore  the  machinations  of  the  secessionists,  and  was  speedily  convinced 
that  they  were  well  organized  in  a  secret  "Order  of  American  Knights,"  which 
promised  to  be  dangerous.  The  matter  was  thoroughly  investigated,  a  large 
mass  of  testimony  was  taken,  going  to  show  a  design  to  invade  Missouri,  Ohio, 
and  Pennsylvania  simultaneously,  and  efforts  were  made  to  warn  and  arouse  the 
Government. 

But  Rosecrans  was  in  no  better  favor  at  Washington;  and  Grant,  with 
whom  the  old  affairs  at  luka  and  Corinth  were  scarcely  forgotten,  was  now 
Lieutenant-General.  When  Rosecrans  sent  a  staff-officer  to  Washington  to  rep- 
resent his  need  for  more  troops,  the  officer  was  arrested.  When  ho  sent  the 
President  word  of  his  discoveries  concerning  the  secret  society,  and  asked 
leave  to  send  on  an  officer  to  explain  them,  he  was  told  to  write  out  and  send  by 
mail  whatever  he  might  have  to  communicate.  General  Grant  caused  an  officer 
to  make  an  inspection  of  affairs  in  the  department,  who  reported  that  Rosecrans 
already  had  far  more  troops  than  he  needed.  And  so  matters  drifted  on  till,  with 
the  State  stripped  of  nearly  all  troops  save  her  own  uncertain  militia,  the  long- 
expected  invasion  came. 

Price  entered  South-Eastern  Missouri,  and  the  guerrillas,  Rebel-sympa- 
thizing militia,  and  secession  outlaws  over  the  whole  State  suddenly  broke  out 
into  more  daring  outrages.  Securing  A.  J.  Smith's  command,  which  happened 
to  be  passing  Cairo  at  the  time,  prevailing  upon  some  Illinois  hundred -daj's' 
men  to  come  over  to  St.  Louis  and  help  defend  the  city,  although  their  time  of 
service  had  expired,  and  concentrating  his  troops  on  his  main  depots,  General 
Rosecrans  strove  to  preserve  the  points  of  importance  while  he  developed  the 
strength  and  intentions  of  the  enemy. 

Then  followed  a  curious  medley  of  isolated  engagements,  attacks,  pursuits, 
retreats,  marches,  and  counter-marches.  Price,  with  a  mounted  command, 
came  within  striking  distance  of  St.  Louis  ;  then  beginning  to  comprehend  the 
nature  of  the  combinations  against  him,  speedily  retired.  By  this  time  Mower 
and  Pleasanton  had  come  to  Rosecrans's  relief  There  was  some  marching  at 
cross-purposes  in  attempting  to  come  up  with  Price,  and  one  or  two  oppor- 
tunities to  strike  him  were  lost,  but  he  was  severely  punished  at  the  Big  Blue, 
at  the  Marais-des-Cygnes,  the  Little  Osage,  and  Newtonia,  and  so  driven,  shat- 
tered, reduced  one-half  in  numbers,  and  with  the  loss  of  nearly  all  his  materiel^ 
into  Arkansas  again. 

General  Rosecrans  estimates  Price's  force  in  this  campaign  at  from  fifteen 
to  twenty-six  thousand.  He  took  from  him  ten  guns,  two  thousand  prisoners, 
many  small  arms,  and  most  of  his  baggage -train.  He  remained  himself  in  St. 
Ix)ui8,  at  one  time  the  point  of  greatest  danger,  and  the  place  from  which,  as  it 
seemed,  he  could  best  overlook  the  confused  and  desultory  struggle.*    The  cam- 

^Gkneral  Grant,  in  his  official  report,  censored  Rosecrans's  conduct  of  this  campaign  very 
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paign  over,  General  Rosecrans  hastened  to  forward  such  of  his  troops  as  were 
no  longer  needed,  to  re-enforce  General  Sherman  at  Atlanta. 

In  the  preservation  of  order  at  the  State  election  which  now  ensued,  and 
in  his  general  management  of  the  political  interests  of  his  department,  Rose- 
crans  so  acted  as  to  receive  the  general,  though  qualified,  approval  of  the  "Rad- 
icals," and  to  confirm  the  reputxition  ho  had  early  acquired  in  "West  Virginia 
for  sagacity  and  fair-mindedness  in  civil  affairs. 

He  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  in  Missouri  in  opposition  to  the 
personal  hostility  of  the  General-in-Chief,  and  of  most  of  those  who  conduct^id 
the  business  of  the  war — a  hostility  largely  incurred,  as  we  have  sought  to 
show  in  the  preceding  pages,  by  indiscretions  and  hot-tempered  sajMngs  of  his 
own.  A  political  necessity  had  dictated  his  restoration ;  the  necessity  was 
thought  to  be  over;  the  number  of  his  enemies  at  the  head  of  affairs  was 
increased  by  the  promotion  of  General  Grant.  He  was  relieved  of  his  com- 
mand, without  explanation  or  warning,  on  9th  December,  1864,  and  so  took  his 
final  leave  of  active  service.  He  made  no  public  complaints,  and  was  more 
than  ever  scrupulous  that  his  influence  among  the  Roman  Catholics  should  bind 
them  more  firmly  to  the  cause  of  the  Government. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  having  been  left  by  General  Grant  without  assign- 
ment to  duty,  he  applied  for  a  year's  leave  of  absence,  during  which  he  visited 
the  silver  mines  of  Nevada,  and  made  scientific  observations  as  to  the  richness 
of  the  mineral  deposits  in  that  and  our  other  "Western  Territories.  At  the  end 
of  his  leave  he  tendered  the  resignation  of  his  high  rank  in  the  regular  army, 
which  was  promptly  accepted,  and  he  was  thus  left,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight, 
to  begin  the  world  anew,  and  almost  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  again. 

The  officer  thus  ungraciously  sullcred  to  rotirc  from  tlie  service  he  adorned, 
must  forever  stand  one  of  the  central  figures  in  the  history  of  the  War  for  the 
Union.  He  can  not  be  placed  in  that  small  category  of  commanders  who  were 
always  successful ;  but  who  of  our  Generals  can?  Few  of  his  battles  or  cam- 
paigns are  entirely  free  from  criticism,  for  "  whoever  has  committed  no  faults 
has  not  made  war."  But  as  a  strategist  he  stands  among  the  foremost,  if  not 
himself  the  foremost,  of  all  our  Generals.  In  "West  Virginia  he  outmaneuvered 
Lee.  At  Corinth  he  beguiled  Van  Dorn  and  Price  to  destruction.  In  his  Tul- 
lahoma  and  Chattanooga  campaigns  his  skillfully -combined  movements  devel- 
oped the  highest  strategic  ability,  and  set  the  model,  which  was  af\<?rward 
followed  with  varying  success,  in  the  famed  advance  on  Atlanta.  But  responsi- 
bility weighed  upon  him  and  made  him  sometimes  hesitating.  For,  as  a  great 
writer  has  said,  "war  is  so  anxious  and  complex  a  business  that  against  every 
vigorous  movement  heaps  of  reasons  can  forever  be  found ;  and  if  a  man  is  so 
cold  a  lover  of  battle  as  to  have  no  stronger  guide  than  the  poor  balance  of  the 

severely,  saying  it  showed  "to  how  little  purpose  a  Buperior  force  might  be  used,''  and  that 
**  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have  concentrated  his  forces  and  beaten  Price  before 
the  latter  reached  Pilot  Knob."  He  forgot  that  this  concentration  would,  even  if  possible,  have 
left  the  other  portions  of  the  State  exposed  to  the  risings  to  which  the  oath-bound  Rebels  of  the 
•odetict  stood  pledged. 
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argaments  and  counter-arguments,  his  mind  will  oscillste  ^or  even  revolve, 
making  no  movement  straightforward."  Eosecrans's  mind  did  not  revolvo, 
but  more  than  once  it  oscillated  painfully  back  and  forth,  when  he  should  have 
been  on  the  verge  of  action.  When  he  did  move  his  tactical  ability  shone  as 
conspicuously  as  his  strategy.  He  handled  troops  with  rare  facility  and  judg- 
ment under  the  stress  of  battle.  More  than  all,  there  came  upon  him  in  the 
hour  of  conflict  the  inspiration  of  war,  so  that  men  were  magnetized  by  his 
presence  into  heroes.  Stone  River  under  Rosecrans,  and  Cedar  Creek  under 
Sheridan,  are  the  sole  examples  in  the  war  of  defeats  converted  into  victories 
by  the  re-enforcement  of  a  single  man.  He  was  singularly  nervous,  but  in 
battle  this  qualitj-  was  generally  developed  in  a  nervous  exaltation  which 
seemed  to  clear  his  faculties  and  intensify  his  vigor.  Once,  perhaps,*  it  led  to 
an  opposite  result. f 

*  At  Chickamauga. 

t  Some  personal  characteristics  of  Greneral  Bosecrans  are  happily  described  by  Mr.  Bickham 
in  the  following  extracts  from  the  "  Campaign  with  the  Fourteenth  Army  Corps : " 

"  Industry  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  qualities  of  General  Bosecrans.  Labor  was  a  con- 
stitutional necessity  with  him.  And  he  enjoyed  a  fiuc  faculty  for  the  disposition  of  military 
business — a  faculty  which  rapidly  improved  with  experience.  He  neither  spared  himself  nor 
his  subordinates.  He  insisted  upon  being  surrounded  by  active  rapid  workers.  He  liked  '  sandy 
fellows,'  because  they  were  so  *  quick  and  sharp.*  He  rarely  found  staff-officers  who  could 
endure  with  him.  Ambition  prompted  all  of  them  to  remain  steadfastly  with  him  until  nature 
would  sustain  no  more.  Often  they  confessed,  with  some  exhibition  of  selfish  reluctance,  that 
he  was  endowed  with  extraordinary  vital  force,  and  a  persistency  which  defied  fatigue.  Those 
who  served  upon  his  staff  in  Western  Virginia  or  Mississippi  predicted  a  severe  future.  They 
were  not  deceived.  He  wa«  liabituully  prepared  for  labor  in  quarters  at  ten  o^clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. On  Sundays  and  Wednesdays  lie  rose  early  and  attended  mass.  He  never  retired  before 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  very  often  not  until  four,  and  sometimes  not  until  broad  daylight. 
He  often  mounted  in  the  afternoons  and  rode  out  to  iiirspcct  or  rcvii  \v  tlio  troops.  It  vris  not 
extraordinary  that  his  Aids  sometimes  dropped  asleep  in  their  chairs,  while  he  was  writing 
vehemently  or  glancing  eagerly  over  his  maps,  which  he  studied  almost  incessantly.  Sometimes 
he  glanced  at  his  'youngsters*  compassionately,  and  pinching  their  ears  or  rubbing  their  heads 
paternally  until  he  roused  them,  would  send  them  to  bed.  ***** 

"  During  the  few  days  he  remained  at  Bowling  Green,  he  reviewed  most  of  the  divisions 
which  had  reached  that  vicinity.  Night  labors  compensated  for  hours  thus  stolen  from  his 
maps,  reports,  and  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  the  army.  At  the  reviews  the  satisfaction 
of  the  troops  with  the  change  of  commanders  was  manifested  by  their  enthusiastic  reception  of 
him.  The  manner  of  his  inspections  at  once  engendered  a  cordiality  toward  him  which  prom- 
ised happy  results.  The  soldiers  were  satisfied  that  their  commander  took  an  interest  in  their 
welfare — a  moralizing  agency  which  no  capable  General  of  volunteers  can  safely  neglect.  He 
examined  the  equipments  of  the  men  with  exacting  scrutiny.  No  trifling  minutiee  escaped  him. 
Everything  to  which  the  soldier  was  entitled  was  important.  A  private  without  his  canteen 
instantly  evoked  a  volley  of  searching  inquiries.  'Where  is  your  canteen?*  *How  did  you 
lose  it? — ^when? — where?*  *Why  don*t  you  get  another?*  To  others,  'You  need  shoes,  and 
you  a  knapsack.'  Soldiers  thus  addressed  were  apt  to  reply  frankly,  sometimes  a  whole  com- 
pany laughing  at  the  novelty  of  such  keen  inquisition.  '  Can't  get  shoes,*  said  one ;  *  required  a 
canteen  and  could  n't  get  it,*  rejoined  another.  '  Why?*  quoth  the  General.  '  Go  to  your  Cap- 
tain and  demand  what  you  need  I  Go  to  him  every  day  till  you  get  it.  Bore  him  for  it  I  Bore 
him  in  his  quarters  I  Bore  him  at  meal-time !  Bore  him  in  bed  I  Bore  him ;  bore  him ;  bore 
him  I  Do  n't  let  him  rest ! '  And  to  Captains,  *  You  bore  your  Colonels ;  let  Colonels  bore  their 
Brigadiers ;  Brigadiers  bore  their  division  Generals ;  division  commanders  bore  their  corps  com- 
manders, and  let  them  bore  me.  I'll  see,  then,  if  you  do  n't  get  what  you  want.  Bore,  bote, 
bom  I  until  you  get  everything  you  are  entitled  to ;  *  and  so  on  through  an  entire  division. 
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His  fatal  dofcct  as  a  General  was  his  lack  of  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
Whatever  he  himself  did  was  well  done.  When  he  came  to  intrust  work  to 
otliers  he  had  no  faculty  of  seeing,  as  by  intuition,  whom  to  trust  and  whom  to 
avoid.  And  sometimes,  when  repeated  failures  had  taught  him  the  worthlcss- 
ness  of  trusted  subordinates,  his  kindness  of  heart  withhold  him  from  the  action 
which  duty  demanded.  It  may  well  be  believed  that  thus  there  came  upon  him 
that  excessive  devotion  of  his  own  time  to  minute  details,  which  was  sometimes 
instrumental  in  causing  delay.  Added  to  this  was  that  uncontrollable  spirit 
which,  ready  to  sacrifice  everything  for  the  Cause,  would  yet  refuse  to  brook  a 
single  slight  from  a  superior.     With  his  inferiors  he  was  uniformly  kind  and 

"  *  That's  the  talk,  boys,*  quoth  a  brawny  fellow.  *  He'll  do,'  said  another ;  and  the  soldiers 
returned  to  their  camp-fires  and  talked  about  *  Rosy,'  just  as  those  who  knew  him  best  in  ML<isis- 
sippi  had  talked. 

"  The  confidence  which  such  deportment  inspired  was  pregnant  with  future  good.  And  it 
was  soon  ol)8crvc<l  that  he  was  careful  to  acknowledge  a  private's  salute — a  trifling  act  of  good 
breeding  and  military  etiquette,  costing  nothing,  but  too  frequently  neglected  by  officers  who 
have  much  rank  and  little  generous  sympathy  with  soldiers  who  win  them  glory.  This  is  a 
wise  *  regulation,'  but  it  reaches  far  deeper  than  mere  discipline. 

"  Shortly  after  head-quarters  were  established  at  Bowling  Green  Major-Gcneral  George  IJ. 
Thomas  reported  himself.  The  military  family  of  the  commanding  General  quickly  recognized 
the  real  Chief  of  Staff.  It  had  been  observed  that  General  Rosecrans  did  not '  consult '  hahit- 
ually  upon  the  principles  and  policy  of  the  campaign  with  other  commanding  oflicers.  The 
keen  eyes  of  those  familiar  with  his  customs,  however,  discovered  an  unusual  degree  of  respect 
and  confidence  exhibited  toward  General  Thomas.  Confidential  interviews  with  him  were  fre- 
quent and  protracted.  It  soon  got  to  be  understood  in  the  camps  that '  Pap '  Thomas  was  chief 
counsellor  at  head -quarters,  and  confidence  in  *  Rosy '  grew  a2)ace. 

"  Riding  along  the  highway,  he  was  careful  to  observe  the  configuration  of  the  country  and 
its  military  characteristics,  requiring  the  inHcription  upon  the  note-book  of  his  topographical 
engineer  of  intersecting  roads,  as  often  as  such  roads  rambled  off  into  the  forests  along  the  line 
of  march.  Habitually  cheerful  in  a  remarkable  degree,  on  such  expeditions  the  mercury  of  his 
Bpirits  rises  into  playfulness,  which  develops  itself  in  merry  familiar  quips  and  jests  wiih  his 
subordinates,  and  none  laugh  more  pleasantly  than  he.  Fine  scenery  excites  his  poetic  tempera- 
ment, and  he  dwells  eloquently  upon  the  picturcsqueness  of  nature,  exhil)iting  at  once  the  keenest 
appreciation  of  the  *kind  mother  of  us  all,*  and  the  niceties  of  landscape  art.  But  the  grandeur 
of  nature  more  frequently  carries  his  mind  into  the  realms  of  religion,  when  he  is  wont  to  buret 
into  adoration  of  his  Maker,  or  launch  into  vehement  and  impatient  rebuke  of  scofl^ers.  All  of 
.  nature  to  him  is  admonition  of  God.  Such  is  his  abhorrence  of  infidelity  that  he  would  banish 
his  best-loved  officers  from  his  military  household  should  any  presume  to  intrude  it  upon  hira. 
He  is  wont  to  say  he  has  no  security  for  the  morality  of  any  man  who  refuses  to  recognize  the 
Supreme  Being.  Religion  is  his  favorite  theme,  and  Roman  Catholicism  to  him  is  infallible. 
In  his  general  discussions  of  religion  he  betrays  surprising  acquaintance  with  the  multifarious 
theologies  which  have  vexed  the  world,  and  condenuis  them  all  as  corruptions  of  the  true  doc- 
trines of  the  Mother  Church.  His  social  conversations  of  this  character  are  seldom  indulged 
with  his  cherished  guest,  Rev.  Father  Tracey,  with  whom  he  is  always  en  rapport^  but  he  is  ever 
ready  to  wage  controversy  with  any  other  disputant.  But  argument  with  him  on  his  faith  had  ai 
well  be  ended  with  the  beginning,  save  for  the  interest  with  which  he  invests  bis  subject,  and  the 
ingenious  skill  with  which  he  supports  it.  Ambling  along  the  highway  in  a  day's  journey, 
unless  some  single  theme  of  business  alworbs  him,  he  will  range  through  science,  art,  and  litera- 
ture with  happy  freedom  and  ability.  You  do  not  listen  long  Iwfore  you  are  persuaded  that  yon 
hear  one  who  aspires  ambitiously  beyond  the  mere  soldier.  The  originality  and  shrx*wdness  of 
his  criticisms,  the  comprehensiveness  of  hb  generalizations,  and  his  erudition,  assured  you  that 
yoo  talk  with  no  ordinary  man." 
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considerate  j  to  those  aboye  him  he  was  always  punctilious,  oflen  testy,  and  at 
times  deplorably  indiscreet.  No  such  correspondence  as  his  with  General  Hal- 
leck,  which  in  the  preceding  pages  we  have  sought  to  trace,  can  be  elsewhere 
found  throughout  the  history  of  the  war.  While  he  was  in  command  at  St. 
Louis  he  arrested  a  Consul,*  and  when  ordered  by  Secretary  Stanton  to  release 
him,  peremptorily  refused.  Ho  afterward  said  that  he  would  have  been  relieved 
rather  than  obey  that  order.  This  sturdy  honesty,  which  led  him  to  take  upon 
himself  the  weightiest  responsibilities,  and  incur  the  gravest  displeasure  rather 
than  do  that  which,  in  his  conviction,  would  prove  injurious  to  the  Cause,  was 
at  once  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  his  character,  and  one  of  the  potent 
reasons  for  his  constant  embarrassments. 

The  enemies  whom  he  thus  made  dealt  him  their  fatal  blow  at  the  unkind- 
est  moment.  Eosecrans  had  never  been  more  active,  more  enterprising,  more 
skillful  than  after  Chickamauga.  His  plans  for  an  advance  were  matured,  the 
preliminary  st^ps  were  all  taken,  the  troops  for  which  he  had  so  long  begged 
had  nearly  reached  him.  In  a  few  days  more  the  glory  of  Lookout  Mountain 
and  Mission  Ridge  might  have  been  his.  But  the  fields  he  had  sown  it  was  left 
for  others  to  reap;  from  the  coigne  of  vantage  ho  had  won  it  was  left  for  others, 
with  larger  armies  and  the  unquestioning  support  of  the  Government,  to  swoop 
down  on  Georgia  and  march  to  the  Sea.  In  his  enforced  retirement  it  may  be 
his  proudest  boast  that  no  word  or  action  of  his — however  deeply  he  writhed 
beneath  his  treatment — tended  to  injure  the  cause  of  the  country;  so  that  now, 
in  spite  of  all  the  exceptions  we  have  made,  he  must  forever  shine  in  our  history 
as  a  brav0,  able,  and  devoted  Soldier  of  the  Republic. 

General  Rosecrans  is  nearly  six  feet  high,  compact,  with  little  waste  flesh, 
nervous  and  active  in  all  his  movements,  from  the  dictation  of  a  disj^atch  to 
the  tearing  and  chewing  of  his  inseparable  companion,  his  cigar.  His  brow  is 
ample;  the  eyes  are  penetrating  and  restless;  the  face  is  masked  with  well- 
trimmed  beard ;  but  the  mouth,  with  its  curious  smile,  half  of  pleasure,  half  of 
some  exquisite  nervous  feeling,  which  might  be  intense  pain,  is  the  feature 
which  will  linger  longest  in  the  mind  of  a  casual  visitor.  He  is  easy  of  access, 
utterly  destitute  of  pretense,  and  thoroughly  democratic  in  his  ways.  With 
his  staff  his  manner  was  familiar  and  almost  paternal ;  with  private  soldiers 
always  kindly.  In  the  field  he  was  capable  of  immense  labor;  he  seemed  never 
to  grow  weary,  and  never  to  need  sleep.  Few  officers  have  been  more  popular 
with  their  commands,  or  have  inspired  more  confidence  in  the  rank  and  file. 

*  For  being  concerned  in  the  Order  of  American  Knights. 

NoTK. — The  account  of  the  fatal  order  at  Chickamauga,  in  the  preceding  Rketch,  follows 
General  Ronecrans's  own  statements.  The  subject  has  been  much  disputed,  and  General  Thomas 
J.  Wood,  the  division  commander  in  question,  liaa  been  permitted  by  the  War  department  to  file 
a  reply  to  Rosecrans's  official  report.  Since  the  preceding  pages  were  stereotyped,  some  of  Gen- 
eral Wood's  friends  have  complained  that  they  do  him  injustice.  After  a  careful  review  of  the 
mibject,  I  can  not  convince  myself  that  the  words  in  the  text  require  any  modification.  General 
Wood  certainly  did  misunderstand  the  order.  Its  language  was:  "The  General  commanding 
direcu  that  yoa  clofle  up  on  Reynolds  as  fast  as  possible  and  support  him."    Now,  it  happened 
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that  Brannan's  division  lay  between  Wood's  and  Reynolds's — though  Rosccrans  had  jost  been  in- 
formed that  it  did  not,  and  on  that  information  wrote.  To  execute  the  order  literally  was  impos- 
sible. General  Wood  might  "support"  Reynolds,  but  he  could  not  "close  up  upon"  him 
without  crowding  Brannan  out  of  line.  When  the  letter  of  an  order,  therefore,  was  impossible, 
would  not  any  fair  mode  of  interpretation  require  that  its  spi/it  should  be  looked  at?  And,  to  a 
division  commander  in  that  wing — knowing  the  peril  in  which  Thomas  was  placed,  and  the  ten- 
dency of  all  the  morning's  effort  to  withdraw  troops  for  his  support  and  steadily  close  up  the 
remaining  troops  on  the  left  toward  him — ought  there  to  have  been  one  moment's  question  as  to 
the  real  meaning  of  an  order  to  close  up  on  somebody  on  the  left? 

Here  the  case  might  rest;  but  the  indiscretion  of  General  Wood's  friends  in  their  discussion 
of  a  matter  for  which  they  ought  to  seek  a  speedy  forget  fulness,  warrants  a  further  step. 

Even  if  literal  execution  of  the  order  had  been  possible,  obedience  to  it  approached  crimi- 
nality. It  is  a  well-settled  principle  of  military  law  that  a  subordinate  has  the  right  to  disobey 
an  order  manifestly  given  under  a  misapprehension  of  facts,  and  sure  to  be  disastrous  in  its  con- 
sequences. To  do  so  involves  a  grave  responsibility,  and  (should  an  error  of  judgment  be  made 
in  the  matter)  a  grave  personal  risk.  But  there  is  another  and  graver  responsibility — the  ruin 
of  an  army,  the  loss  of  a  cause.  Between  these  responsibilities,  on  that  fateful  morning,  Gen- 
eral W^ood  made  his  choice.  W^hatever  may  be  his  present  feelings 'about  it,  he  may  be  sure  that 
his  children,  thirty  years  hence,  will  not  point  with  pride  to  the  f&ct  that,  in  such  a  case,  their 
father  chose  the  risk  for  the  army  rather  than  the  risk  for  himself. 

I  append  extracts  giving  the  pith  of  the  various  official  statements  of  the  case.  General 
Halleck's  annual  report,  in  reciting  the  facts,  says: 

.  .  .  "  when,  according  to  Qeneral  Rosecrans's  order,  G«>nAral  Wood,  overlooking  the  order  to  cIom  ap  on 
BaynoldB,  supposed  ho  was  to  support  him  by  withdrawing  from  the  front  aud  passing  in  the  rear  of  General  Brannan.** 

General  Rosecrans's  report  says: 

**A  message  from  General  Thomas  soon  followed  that  he  waK  hf^avily  pressed.  Captain  Kellogg,  A.  D.  C,  tha 
bearer,  informing  me  at  the  same  time  that  G«^n>tral  Brannan  was  out  of  line,  and  General  Reynolds's  right  waa 
exposed.  Orders  wore  dispatched  to  General  W(>o<l  to  close  up  on  RcymtMs,  and  word  was  sent  to  General  Tliomas  that 
he  should  bo  supported,  even  if  it  should  take  the  whole  corps  of  Crittenden  and  McCook.  .  .  .  (jk>neral  Wood,  orer- 
looking  the  direction  to  'close  up' on  General  KeynoMs.  8uppo.*;ed  he  was  to  support  him  by  withdrawing  froia  the 
line  and  passing  to  the  rear  of  General  Brannan,  who,  it  appears,  was  not  out  of  line,  but  was  in  tchelon,  and  sliehtly 
in  rear  of  Reynolds's  right.  By  this  unfortunate  mistake  u  gap  was  opened  in  the  line  of  battle,  of  which  the  enemy 
took  instant  advantage." 

(General  Wood's  "note,"  filed  with  Rosecrans's  official  report,  says: 
••A  few  minutes,  perhaps  Ave,  before  eleven  o'clock,  A.  M.,  on  the  20th,  I  received  the  following  order : 

•• '  IIead-Quarters,  D.  C,  September  a&-10:45. 
••  •Bbioadikr-Gekkbal  Wood,  Commanding  Ditition,  fir.: 

"  *  The  General  commanding  directs  that  you  close  up  on  Reynolds  as  fast  as  possible,  and  support  him. 

"  •  i:esp«ctfully,  etc.,  FRANK  J.  BOND,  Major  and  A.  D.  C* 

**  This  order  was  addressed  as  follows : 

*•  •  10:45  A.  M.    Gallop.  Brisadier-General  WOOD,  Commanding  Division." 

•*  At  the  time  it  was  received  there  was  a  division  (Brannan's^  in  line  between  my  division  and  General  Reynolds's. 
I  was  immediately  in  rear  of  the  center  of  my  division  at  the  time.  I  immisiiately  diitpatehed  my  staff  ofticera  to  the 
brigade  rommand<'rs,  directing  them  to  move  by  the  left,  cro^^niug  in  the  rear  of  Gen-Tal  Brannan's  division  to  close  np 
and  support  General  Reynolds  ;  and  as  the  order  was  peremptory,  I  directed  the  movement  to  be  made  on  the  double- 
quick.    It  was  commenced  immediately. 

"  As  there  was  a  diviHion  between  General  Reynolds's  and  mine,  it  was  absolutely  physically  impossible  for  ma  to 
ol)ev  the  order  by  any  other  movement  than  the  one  I  made." 

To  this  it  may  be  added  that  Cicncral  Ropecrana  afterward  said  subst.intially  that  he  had 
once  found  General  Wood  giving  a  liberal  inierpretation  to  an  order,  when  literal  obedience 
would  have  been  better;  and  now  a  strained  literal  olxdienre,  when  he  must  have  seen  that  it 
would  be  disastrous.  The  order  in  question  was  the  only  one  from  head-quarters  through  the 
battle  not  written  by  General  Garfield,  the  Chief  of  Staff. 

I  have  preferred,  also,  to  let  the  figures  stand  as  given  in  the  text,  setting  forth  the  numbers 
of  the  opposing  armies  at  Chickamauga.  In  ju<ttice  to  Kosccrans,  however,  I  should  add  that  his 
Chief  of  Staff  says  there  were  not  over  forty-two  thousand  five  hundred  men  on  our  side  in  the 
fight.  And  finally,  minute  verbal  criticism  may  object  to  the  sentence  which  sfieaks  of  the  whole 
right  wing  as  cruuibling,  inasmuch  as  one  division  did  splendidly  maintain  its  coherence.  Never* 
theless,  the  statement  is  correct  as  to  the  Wing,  and  l)esides,  that  division  waa  thenceforward 
able  to  exert  no  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  Its  course  is  described  elsewhere,  in  the 
sketch  of  itn  distinguished  commander,  General  Sheridan. 
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GENERAL  ULYSSES  S.  GRANT. 


THAT  the  son  of  a  Tanner,  poor,  unpretending,  without  influential 
friends  until  his  performance  had  won  them,  ill-used  to  the  world  and 
ita  ways,  should  rise — not  suddenly,  in  that  first  blind  worship  of  helpless 
ignorance  which  made  any  one  who  understood  regimental  tactics  illustrious  in 
advance  for  what  he  was  going  to  do,  not  at  all  for  what  he  had  done — but 
slowly,  grade  by  grade,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  constant  service  and 
mingled  blunders  and  success;  till,  at  the  end  of  a  four  years'  war,  he  stood  at 
the  head  of  our  armies,  crowned  by  popular  acclaim  our  greatest  Soldier,  is  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  criticism  and  a  suflScient  vindication  of  greatness.  Suc- 
cess succeeds. 

We  may  reason  on  the  man*s  career.  We  may  prove  that  at  few  stages  has 
he  shown  personal  evidences  of  marked  ability.  We  may  demonstrate  his  mis- 
takes. We  may  swell  the  praises  of  his  subordinates.  But  after  all,  the  career 
stands — wonderful,  unique,  worthy  of  the  study  we  now  invite  to  it,  so  long  as 
the  Nation  honors  her  benefactors,  or  the  State  cherishes  the  good  fame  of  the 
sons  whohave  contributed  most  to  do  her  honor. 

Hiram  Ulysses  Grant,  since  called,  Ulysses  Simpson  Grant,  was  born  on  the 
27th  of  April,  1822,  in  a  little,  one-story  house  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  at  the 
village  of  Point  Pleasant,  in  Clermont  County.  His  parents  were  poor,  respect- 
able young  laborers,  who  had  been  married  only  ton  months  before,  llis  father 
when  a  boy,  had  been  brought  with  the  lUmily  from  Pennsylvania  to  Colum- 
biana County,  near  the  Western  Reserve.  Five  years  later,  then  an  orphan  of 
eleven,  he  was  apprentior.d  to  a  tanner.  Durinjy  the  war  of  1S12  he  went  with 
his  mother  to  Maysville,  Kentucky.  At  its  close,  in  his  2l8t  year,  he  returned 
to  the  Reserve  and  established  a  tanner}-  of  his  own  at  Ravenna.  After  five 
years*  experiment  he  went  back,  still  poor,  to  the  Ohio  River.  Here  he  met 
with  and  married  Miss  Hannah  Simpson.  The  mother  of  the  future  General 
belonged  to  the  same  walks  of  life  with  the  father.  She  was  a  native  of  Mont- 
gomery Coiyity,  Pennsylvania,  and  had  come  West  with  her  father's  family 
only  three  years  before.* 

*  Those  corious  in  such  mattero  have  traced  back  the  lineage  of  General  Grant,  on  the  fath- 
er's ride,  to  Matthew  Grant,  one  of  the  Scotch  emigrants,  by  the  "Mary  and  John,"  to  Dorches- 
ter, Masftachusetts,  in  1630.  Among  the  collateral  branches  they  liave  also  found  connections  of 
Hon.  Columbofl  Delano  and  General  Don  Carlos  Buejl,  the  one  related  by  blood  to  General 
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A  year  after  the  birth  of  their  first  son  the  young  couple  removed  to  the 
next  county  eastward,  and  settled  at  Georgetown.  They  continued  poor — so 
poor  that  all  thought  of  education  for  their  boy,  beyond  the  "quarter  in  winter- 
time" at  the  village  school,  was  out  of  the  question.  The  lad  showed  spirit  and 
good  sense,  but  this  seems  to  have  suggested  nothing  more  to  the  struggling 
pair  than  what  an  excellent  tanner  he  would  make.  "Ulysses  was  industrious 
in  his  studies,"  so  writes  his  father,*  "but  at  that  time  I  had  little  means  and 
needed  his  assistance;  so  that,  except  the  three  winter  months,  he  had  but  little 
chance  for  school  after  he  was  about  eleven." 

Before  this,  indeed,  the  boy  had  begun  to  show  the  pluck  and  obstinacy 
there  were  in  him.  "I  had  left  a  three  years*  old  colt  in  the  stable," — it  is  again 
his  father  who  tells  usf — "and  was  to  be  gone  all  day.  I  had  had  the  colt  but 
a  few  days  and  it  had  never  been  worked.  Ulysses,  then  not  quite  seven  years 
old,  got  him  out,  geared,  and  hitched  him  to  a  sled,  led  and  drove  him  to  the 
woods,  loaded  up  his  sled  with  bark,  chips,  and  such  wood  as  he  could  put  on, 
mounted  the  load  and,  with  a  single  line,  drove  home."  The  passion  for  horses, 
which  no  cares  or  honors  have  been  able  to  eradicate,  seems,  in  fact,  to  have 
been  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  boy's  life;  for  his  father,  striving  to  re- 
call his  memories  of  those  young  days,  immediately  afterwardj  gives  us  another 
anecdote  of  the  same  nature:  "I  wanted  Ulysses  to  go  about  three  miles  and 
back  on  an  errand  for  me  one  day,  before  I  could  start  on  a  trip  which  was  to 
take  the  whole  day.  He  wanted  to  ride  a  pacing  horse  I  had,  but  as  I  was  going 
to  ride  this  myself  on  his  return,  I  told  him  he  must  take  the  colt.  'Well,'  said 
he,  *  if  I  do  I  will  break  him  to  pace.'  In  about  an  hour  back  he  came,  and  he 
really  had  the  young  horse  in  a  beautiful  pace." 

Already,  with  an  old  head  on  his  young  shoulders,  the  lad  assumed  responsi- 
bilities as  naturally  as  a  man.  His  schoolmates  tell  us  that,  though  never 
obtrusive,  he  insensibly  came  to  be  the  leader  in  their  games,  and  to  direct  their 
schoolboy  exploits.  So,  too,  when  one  of  these  schoolmates  tries  to  remember 
what  he  can  recall  as  the  most  striking  thing  about  Grant's  boyhood,  he  gives 
us  this: II  "At  the  age  of  twelve  he  aspired  to  the  management  of  his  father's 
draught  team,  and  was  intrusted  with  it  for  the  purpose  of  hauling  some  heavy 
hewed  logs.  Several  men  with  handspikes  were  to  load  them  up  for  him.  lie 
came  with  his  team  and  found  the  logs  but  not  the  men.  Observing  a  fallen 
tree  with  a  gradual  upward  slope  he  unhitched  his  horses,  attached  them  to  one 
of  the  hewed  logs,  drew  it  horizontally  to  the  tree,  and  then  drew  one  end  of 
it  up  the  inclined  trunk  higher  than  the  wagon-truck,  and  so  as  to  project  a  few 

Grani^H  great-grandmother,  the  other  to  his  grandfather's  first  wife.  The  following  they  gire  ma 
General  Grant's  dirt'Ct  line  of  descent  from  the  Matthew  Grant  of  the  "Marv  and  John:" 

1.  Matthew  an<i  PriBcilla  Grant.  2.  Sarnnel  and  Mary  Grant;  born  Porter.  3.  Samuel  and 
Grace  (Jrant;  l)orn  Miner.  4.  Noah  and  Martha  Grant;  born  Huntingdon.  5.  Noah  and 
Susannah  Grant;  born  Delano.  6.  Noah  and  llachel  Grant;  born  Keller}'.  7.  Jeiwe  Root  and 
Hannah  Grant;  born  Simpson.    8.  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 

♦Private  letters  from  Jesse  R.  Grant,  furnishing  <1ctails  for  this  sketch. 

tibid.  J  Ibid. 

{Letter  of  Hon.  J.  N.  Morris  to  the  National  Intelligencer,  March  22,  1864. 
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feet  over  it  So  be  continued  to  do  until  be  bad  brougbt  several  to  tbis  position. 
Next  he  backed  tbe  wagon  under  tbe  projecting  ends;  and  finally,  one  bj  one, 
hitched  and  drew  tbe  logs  lengthwise  across  the  fallen  trunk  on  to  his  wagon, 
hitched  up  again,  and  returned  with  his  load  to  his  astonished  father."'!' 

Such  glimpses  wo  get  of  the  sturdy,  active,  self-reliant  boy  who  was  now 
fast  growing  up  to  tbe  life  of  a  tanner;  with  some  knowledge  of  reading  and 
writing,  a  little  arithmetic,  and  not  much  else  in  the  way  of  education,  save  that 
which  came  from  the  great  school  in  which  his  most  valuable  lessons  have  been 
learned,  tbc^cbool  of  self-supporting  experience.  His  parents  were  still  in  very 
limited  circumstances;  children  came  as  they  come  to  poor  families  generally; 
there  were  five  more  mouths  to  feed  and  bodies  tc^lotbe.  The  eldest  had  now 
spent  six  years  laboring  with  his  father;  he  was  almost  arrived  at  man's  estate. 
We  may  well  believe  that  his  good  mother,  a  grave,  matronly,  judicious  woman, 
whose  character  seems  in  many  ways  impressed  upon  her  distinguished  son,  did 
not  fail  to  encourage  the  boy's  desire  for  something  better.  .  But  what  should  he 
do?  Colleges  were  out  of  the  question ;  high-schools  could  scarcely  be  thought  of. 
It  was  an  era  of  bankruptcy  and  general  financial  distress.  The  future  seemed  to 
offer  no  encouragement.  Something  of  a  politician  and  a  worker,  it  was  natural 
that  Jesse  Grant  should  think  of  political  relief  He  wrote  to  Senator  Morris 
concerning  West  PoinL  The  Senator  replied  that  he  had  no  appointment,  but 
that  Hon.  Thomas  L.  Hamer  (the  representative  of  the  district,  a  leading  Dem- 
crat  and  a  noted  stump  orator  of  those  days)  had.  Curiously  enough  it 
happened  that  Mr.  Hamer  had  appointed  a  young  man  named  Bailey,  who 
failed  to  pass  the  examination  for  admittanccf  The  failure  of  Cadet  Bailey 
made  tbe  vacancy  for  Ulysses  Grant;  and  he  was  appointed.^ 

In  his  eighteenth  year,  then,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1839,  wo  find  Grant  fairly 
embarked  at  West  Point  Ho  had  a  hundred  classmates  at  the  outset — ^not  one, 
it  is  said,  with  preparation  as  deficient  as  his  for  the  academic  course.  But  be- 
fore the  four  years  were  ended  only  thirty-nine  were  left  out  of  the  hundred  to 
graduate;  and  Grant  had  worked  his  way  well  up  toward  the  middle  of  this 
smaller  number  in  the  grade  of  his  attainments.  Among  these  men  were  Wm. 
B.  Franklin,  who  bore  off  the  honors  of  the  class;  Rosewell  S.  Ripley,  late  of 
the  Rebel  army;  John  J.  Peck,  Jos.  J.  Reynolds,  and  C.  C.  Augur,  three  well- 

*  The  following  storj  we  find  in  a  popalar  Boy's  Biography  of  Grant.  His  father  haa  given 
OS  a  confirmation  of  it: 

**  The  absence  of  fear  was  always  a  characteristic  of  Ulysses.  When  two  years  of  age, 
while  Mr.  Grant  was  carrying  Ulysses  in  his  arms  on  a  public  occasion  through  the  village,  a 
young  man  wished  to  try  the  eflect  of  a  pistol  report  on  the  child.  Mr.  Grant  consented,  saying, 
'The  child  has  never  seen  a  pistol  or  gun  in  his  life.'  The  baby  hand  was  put  on  the  lock  and 
prowed  quietly  there  till  it  snapped,  and  off  went  the  charge  with  a  loud  report.  Ulysses  scarcely 
•tirred;  but  in  a  moment  pushed  away  the  pistol,  saying,  ^Fick  it  again/  fick  it  again/*  A  by- 
■tander  remarked:  'That  boy  will  make  a  general;  for  he  neither  winked  nor  dodged.''' 

t  The  examination  which  Bailey  could  not  pass,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  regarded  with 
■ome  apprehension  by  Grant,  included  simply  reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  arithmetic  to  deci- 
mal fnictioiM. 

X  letter  of  J.  N.  Morris  to  National  Intelligencer. 
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known  Union  M ajor-Gcncrals ;  Franklin  Gurdner,  who  surrendered  Port  Had- 
Bon;  Frederick  Steele,  and  Bufus  Ingalls.  Among  the  thirty-nine  Grant  was 
graded  the  twenty-firBt.  No  one  dreamed  of  his  ever  being  a  General.  He  had 
good  sense,  was  quiet,  industrious,  rather  popular  with  those  who  knew  him, 
and  withal  a  little  old-fashioned  and  peculiar,  as  was  natural  to  a  boy  of  his 
antecedents.  A  schoolmate*  says  of  him :  ^'I  remember  him  as  a  plain,  common- 
sense,  straightforward  youth;  quiet,  rather  of  the  old-head-on-the-young-shoul- 
der  order;  shunning  notoriety;  quite  contented  while  others  were  grumbling; 
taking  to  his  military  duties  in  a  very  business-like  manner;  not  a  prominent 
man  in  the  corps,  but  respected  by  all  and  very  popular  with  his  friends.  His 
soubriquet  of  *Uncle  Sam'f  w^s  given  him  there,  where  every  good  fellow  has 
a  nickname,  from  these  very  qualities;  indeed,  he  was  a  very  uncle-like  sort  of 
youth.  He  was  then  and  always  an  excellent  horseman;  and  his  picture  rises 
before  me  as  I  write,  in  the  old  torn  coat,  obsolescent  leather  gig-top,  loose  rid- 
ing pantaloons  with  spurs  buckled  over  them/^oing  with  his  clanging  saber  to 
the  drill-hall.  He  exhibited  but  little  enthusiasm  in  anytliing;  his  best  stand- 
ing was  in  the  mathematical  branches  and  their  application  to  tactics  and  mili- 
tary engineering." 

So  the  uncle-like  youth  got  on;  in  quiet,  jog-trot  fashion,  making  no  show, 
certainly  indulging  no  sentiment,  but  plodding  on  in  his  own  matter-of-fact  way. 
And,  in  reality,  he  did  plod  to  some  purpose;  for  that  a  boy  who  had  lived  to 
his  eighteenth  year  in  a  tannery,  with  no  education  beyond  "reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic  in  decimal  fractions,''  should  learn  enough  in  four  years  to 
stand  even  twenty-first  in  a  class  that  had  traversed  the  West  Point  course,  was 
in  itself  much. 

Ills  standing  was  of  courae  too  low  for  anything  but  the  Infantry,  and  so  ho 
was  assigned  as  brevet  Second  Lieutenant  to  the  Fourth,  then  stationed  at  Jef- 
ferson Barracks,  St.  Louis.  His  residence  here  lasted  a  year,  in  the  usual 
dull  routine  of  army  life,  but  with  one  episode  that  was  to  have  its  influ- 
ence on  his  future  career.  Among  his  classmates  had  been  one  Frederick  T. 
Dcnt,J  of  St.  Louis,  like  him  not  standing  very  high  in  the  class,  and  like  him 
assigned  to  the  Fourth  Infantry.  It  was  natural  that  Dent  should  take  him  tc 
visit  his  family;  not  very  natural,  one  would  say,  that  Grant  should  fall  in 
love.  But  he  did.  Five  years  later,  on  his  return  from  Mexico,  he  married  Miss 
Dent — the  gentle  woman  who  has  since  been  at  his  side  through  good  and 
through  evil  repute. 

But  service  in  the  regular  army  makes  small  allowance  for  the  exigencies 

*  Professor  Coppee — Grant  and  his  Campaigns,  pa^  22. 

t  There  seems  to  have  been  some  curious  blundering  about  a  name  that  was,  one  day,  to  nits 
■o  high.  As  his  father  explains  it,  he  was  originally  named  Hiram  Ulysses,  the  last  name  being 
a  favorite  with  his  grandmother.  His  Cndct  warrant,  however,  was  made  out  for  Ulymeii  Sidney. 
He  quietly  took  the  name  and  bore  it  through  West  Point.  Then,  in  honor  of  his  mother,  ks 
finally  changed  Sidney  to  Simpson. 

t Still  in  the  Fourth  Infantry  where  he  has  risen  to  Major;  also  Brevet  Brigadier  and 
hig  on  Grant's  staflT. 
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of  conrtships.  Within  a  year  Grant  was  sent  away  from  St.  Louis,  with  bis 
regiment,  to  Natchitoches,  Louisiana;  thence,  a  year  later,  to  the  Mexican 
frontier;  then,  as  the  war  broke  out,  across  the  Rio  Grande  with  Zachary  Tay- 
lor's famous  army  of  occupation.  Meantime,  after  two  years'  waiting,  he  had 
beoome  a  Second-Lieutenant  and,  by  special  permission,  had  been  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  Fourth  Infantr}^  with  his  brother-in-law  that  was  to  be,  instead 
of  being  transferred  to  the  Seventh,  for  which  his  appointment  was  originally 
made  out. 

With  his  regiment  he  participated  in  the  opening  contests  at  Palo  Alto  and 
Reaaca  do  la  Palma — his  first  sight  of  real  war;  and  some  months  later  he 
passed  through  the  bloodier  engagement  of  Monterey.  The  regiment  was  now 
withdrawn  to  General  Scott's  column  before  Vera  Cruz;  and  presently  Grant 
was  made  the  regimental  quartermaster.  Apparently  there  was  no  thought 
that  the  man  had  better  material  in  him  than  was  needed  for  managing 
wagon-trains.  But  he  had  no  idea  of  devoting  himself  to  the  trains  when  a 
battle  was  going  on  ;  and  so  we  find  that  at  every  engagement  he  joined  his 
regiment  and  shared  its  exposure.  At  Molino  del  Rey  he  won  praise  and  a  brevet. 
At  Chapultepec  "he  behaved  with  distinguished  gallantry,"  as  the  official 
report  of  the  commanding  officer  of  his  regiment  testified;  while  the  brigade 
commander  added,  "I  must  not  omit  to  call  attention  to  Lieutenant  Grant, 
Fourth  Infantry,  who  acquitted  himself  most  nobly  upon  several  occasions 
under  my  own  observation;"  and  General  Worth  himself  felt  warranted  in 
expressing  his  obligations  to  '*  Lieutenants  Lendrum  and  Grant,  Fourth  Infantry, 
especially." 

So  much  of  the  future  General-in-Chief  can  be  seen  through  the  nebulous 
atmosphere  of  official  reports  during  the  Mexican  war — no  more.  Doubtless 
bo  behaved  as  hundreds  of  others  did — no  better — no  worse.  But  ho  had  still 
made  no  impression  on  the  men  who  concerned  themRclves  with  the  rising 
officers  of  the  army;  no  one  thought  of  a  brilliant  future  for  him;  and  ho  con*- 
tinued  to  be  the  quartermaster  of  his  regiment — first  in  New  York,  then  on  the 
Northern  frontier.  At  last  he  rose  to  the  command  of  his  company,  and  about 
the  same  time  he  was  married.  His  command  was  kept  for  a  season  at  Detroit; 
then  at  Sackett's  Harbor.  Thus,  in  quiet  garrison-duty,  three  years  of  marriect 
life  went  by.  Then  ho  was  ordered  to  Oregon,  where  he  saw  a  little  Indian 
fighting.  Two  years  passed  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  idleness  of  army  life, 
absence  from  his  family,  and  the  swarming  temptations  of  the  early  times  in 
California  and  Oregon,  began  to  tell  upon  our  sober-sided,  uncle-like  youth. 
His  passion  for  horses  did  not,  in  the  least,  diminish.  Billiards  were  always  fasci- 
nating. Presently  less  desirable  sources  of  exhilaration  began  to  exert  their 
power. 

Tho  sadden  reception  of  an  order  assigning  him  to  a  command  far  in  tho 
interior  of  Oregon,  broke  the  current  on  which  our  Captain  was  embarked.  It 
teemed  to  indicate  indefinite  separation  from  his  family;  it  promised  no  dintinc- 
tion,  and  certainly  no  pleasui-o.     He  wisely  decided  that  it  was  time  to  rejoin 
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his  wife;  resigned  his  commission  just  eleven  years  and  one  month  after  enter- 
ing the  service;*  and  went  home  to  try  his  fortune  in  civil  lifo.f 

He  first  established  himself  near  the  home  of  his  wife's  relatives  in  St. 
Louis  County,  Missouri,  as  a  farmer.  In  this  he  failed.  He  tried  to  sell  wood, 
and  failed  again.  In  his  matter-of  fact  way  he  went  to  work  with  jiis  own 
hands  to  earn  bread  for  his  family.  An  old  comrade  at  West  Point  says:  ^*  I  vis- 
ited St.  Louis  at  this  time,  and  remember  with  pleasure  thaX  Grant,  in  his  farmer 
rig,  whip  in  hand,  came  to  see  me  at  the  hotel  where  were  also  Joseph  J.  Rey- 
nolds, Don  Carlos  Buell,  and  Major  Chapman  of  the  cavalry."^  And  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  find  him  adding:  *^If  Grant  had  overused  spirits,  as  is  not  unlikely, 
I  distinctly  remember  that, upon  the  proposal  being  made  to  drink, Grant  said: 
*  I  will  go  in  and  look  at  you  for  I  never  drink  anything;*  and  the  other  officers, 
who  saw  him  frequently,  aflerward  told  me  that  he  drank  nothing  but  water.*' 

But  proper  conduct  alone  will  not  earn  bread.  Farming  and  wood- 
selling  having  proved  failures  he  moved  into  the  city.  But  in  all  that  great, 
bustling  center  of  activity  whither,  as  to  the  coming  metropolis  of  the  continent, 
adventurous  young  men  were  thronging  from  every  quarter  of  the  over-crowded 
East  to  seek  their  fortunes,  there  seemed  nothing  at  which  Captain  Grant  could 
succeed.  He  tried  auctioneering.  He  applied  to  the  city  authorities  for  a  posi- 
tion as  engineer,  which  they  **  respectfully  declined."  He  attempted  something 
in  the  real-estate  agency  way.  He  tried  that  most  unpleasant  of  callings, 
collecting  money  for  creditors  who  had  no  time  to  pursue  their  small  debtors 
with  personal  duns.  All  this  time  ho  lived  almost  from  hand  to  mouth.  He 
was  too  poor  to  rent  an  office;  but  ho  found  a  fat,  good-natured  young  lawyer, 
named  Hillyer,  whose  office  was  not  overcrowded  with  clients,  and  who  will- 
ingly gave  him  desk  room.     And  so  ho  worried  through  till  1859. 

Meantime  the  canny  Scot  nature  had  shown  itself  in  his  industrious  father. 
The  old  gentleman  had  prospered  bravely  in  tanning,  and  had  become  the' 
owner  of  a  harness  and  leather  store,  with  means  to  enlarge  his  business  if  he 
chose.  He  was  beginning  a  branch  of  his  establishment  at  Galena,  Illinois,  in 
which  a  younger  son  was  to  be  a  partner.  Ulysses  had  shown  so  little  capacity 
for  "getting  on,"  and  withal  seemed  so  deprived  of  the  energy  that  had  been 
noticed  in  him  during  his  boyish  days  by  the  idleness  of  army  life,  that  it 
became  necessar}'  to  do  something  for  him.  Mr.  Grant  thought  the  boy  ought 
to  know  something  about  the  leather  trade,  if  he  knew  anything  at  all  in  a 
business  way,  and  so  he  had  him  remove  to  Galena  to  act  as  a  sort  of  assistant 

•On  July  31, 1854. 

1 1  have  preferred,  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  to  follow  the  account  sanctioned  bj  Gmnt'f 
family  and  friends  of  the  way  in  which  he  came  to  leave  the  servic'e.  Hut  I  am  reminded  of 
that  wise  maxim  of  Leiwing'H:  '*  It  is  a  duty,  if  one  undertake  to  teach  the  truth,  to  teach  the 
whole  of  it  or  none  at  all.''  It  would  be  diHhonest  in  one  professing  to  tmce  the  development  of 
Grant's  character  and  the  events  of  hU  life,  to  supprcM  allusion  to  the  dissipated  habits  into 
which,  at  this  stage  in  his  career,  he  had  unfortunately  fallen.  The  belief  has  been  current 
through  the  West  (and  there  are  some  reasons  for  crediting  it)  that  his  resignation  was  prompted 
by  the  significant  warning  which  the  Department,  because  of  the«e  habits,  now  felt  bound  to 
give  him. 

t  Professor  Coppee — Grant  and  his  Campaigns,  page  26. 
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manager  in  the  house  of  Grant  &  Son.  Citizens  knew  little  of  the  elder 
brother  at  the  new  leather  store.  But  the  few  that  came  to  be  intimate  with 
him^  in  the  two  years  that  intervened  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  while  una- 
ble, as  all  had  been  before,  to  discern  any  signs  of  coming  greatness  beneath 
his  almost  stolid  exterior,  had  not  failed  to  observe  the  good  judgment  and 
strong  common  sense,  which  commended  him  as  an  eminently  safe  man.  Who- 
ever knew  him  well,  liked  him.  Not  many  thought  him  much  of  a  business  man ; 
bat  it  was  a  strong  point  that  he  was  not  above  his  business.  lie  put  on  no  airs ; 
assumed  nothing  in  consequence  of  his  connection  with  that  aristocratic  affair, 
the  regular  army;  was  not  disposed  to  boast  over  his  exploits  in  Mexico.  He 
lived  modestly,  and  seemed  to  be  at  last  getting  his  head  above  water. 

Such  was  the  retired  army  Captain  on  the  12th  of  April,  1861.  After  a 
bard  struggle  he  seemed  to  have  gained  a  footing;  there  stretched  before  him  a 
qoiet,  unostentatious  life — rising  to  a  partnership,  selling  good  leather  for  good 
prices,  and  gaining  in  the  end  a  modest  competence,  which,  in  Galena,  would  be 
ample  for  a  respected  and  comfortable  old  age.  The  next  day  all  was  changed. 
With  the  firing  on  Sumter  his  Destiny  came  to  him. 

Up  to  this  time  Grant  had  been  a  decided  Democrat.  He  disliked  the 
Republican  movement,  sympathized  with  the  South  in  its  recital  of  grievances, 
detested  the  Abolitionists.  But  he  had  the  soldierly  instinct  which  was  wanting 
to  so  many  of  his  old  corariides.  When  the  flag  he  had  sworn  to  maintain  was 
assailed  he  knew  no  question  of  politics.  "He  laid  down  the  paper  containing 
the  account  of  the  bombardment" — so  writes  an  admiring  intimate  in  the  family — 
'^walked  around  the  counter  and  drew  on  his  coat,  saying,  ^I  am  for  the  wur  to 
put  down  this  wicked  Rebellion.  The  Government  educated  me  for  the  army 
and,  though  I  served  faithfully  through  one  war,  I  feel  still  a  little  in  debt  for  my 
education,  and  am  ready  to  discharge  the  obligation.'*'* 

He  threw  himself  at  once  into  the  recruiting  work  which  swept  over  the 
North ;  drilled  the  company  first  raised  in  Galena,  and  went  with  them  to  the 
State  capital.  In  that  hour  of  sudden  need  men  that  knew  how  to  drill  com- 
panies, and  underatood  the  organization  of  a  regiment,  were  god-sends  to  the 
officials  who  had  so  long  helped  the  popular  prejudice  against  musters  and  the 
^^  cornstalk  militia."  It  was  no  sooner  discovered,  at  Springfield,  that  Captain 
Grant  had  actually  been  at  West  Point,  and  had  besides  seen  real  fighting  in  Mex- 
ico, than  the  Governor  determined  to  secure  so  valuable  an  aid.  Forthwith  he 
was  made  Adjutant-General  for  the  State,  and  was  set  to  work  at  mustering  in 
troops.  The  c^cn fusion  was  intolerable;  at  first  the  rather  slow  Adjutant-General 
made  little  more  headway  in  it  than  had  the  civilians.  Perhaps,  after  all,  he  was 
not  highly  fitted  for  office  work.  Once  or  twice  it  was  hinted  that  he  might  take 
a  regiment,  if  he  chose,  and  go  into  the  field.  But  the  plan  of  electing  officers  dis- 
gusted him.  He  would  not  command,  as  soldiers,  men  who  were  his  constitu- 
ents.    In  June  he  was  absent  for  a  short  time  on  a  visit  to  his  father  at  Cincin- 

*  A  Imdj  fnend  of  the  Grants,  in  the  Portage  County  Democrat,  March  30,  1864. 
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naii.  By  thiB  time  rogimental  elections  were  abandoned,  and,  daring  his  ab- 
fience,  GoTernor  Tates  appointed  Grant  Colonel  of  the  Twenty-Firat. 

The  regimen^t  was  to  serve  only  three  months.  Pleased  at  having  an 
educated  soldier  for  Ck>lonel  the  men  re-enlisted  for  three  years,  and  speedily 
became  noted  for  their  drill  and  discipline.  Presently  there  was  an  alarm  about 
Quincy,  and  Colonel  Grant  marched  his  regiment  thither,  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles.  Then  came  orders  to  defend  railroad  lines  in 
Northern  Missouri,  which  brought  him  into  the  vicinity  of  other  regiments. 
The  civilian  Colonels  who  outranked  him  shrank  from  giving  orders  to  a 
veritable  West  Pointer,  and  so  he  became  commander  of  the  brigade.* 

*  A  ''Staff  Officer"  gives  currency  to  a  story  of  these  early  campaigning  days.  It  was  whiU 
Grant  was  leading  a  small  column  after  Jeff.  Thompnon : 

*'•  Lieutenant  Wickfield,  of  an  Indiana  cavalry  regiment,  commanded  the  advance  guard, 
consisting  of  eighty  mounted  men.  About  noon  he  came  up  to  a  small  farm-liouse,  from  the  out- 
ward appearance  of  which  he  judged  that  there  might  be  something  fit  to  eat  inside.  He  halted 
his  company,  dismounted,  and  with  two  Second-Lieutenants  entered  the  dwelling.  He  knew  thai 
Grant's  incipient  fame  had  already  gone  out  through  all  that  country,  and  it  occurred  to  him 
that  by  representing  himself  to  be  the  General  he  might  obtain  the  best  the  house  afforded.  So, 
ansuming  a  yery  imperative  demeanor,  he  accosted  the  inmates  of  the  house,  and  told  them 
lie  must  have  something  for  himself  and  staff  to  eat.  They  desired  to  know  who  he  was,  and  he 
told  them  that  he  was  Brigadier-General  Grant.  At  the  sound  of  that  name  they  flew  around  with 
alarming  alacrity  and  served  up  about  all  they  had  in  the  house,  taking  great  pains  all  the  while 
to  make  loud  professions  of  loyalty.  The  Lieutenants  ate  as  much  as  they  could  of  the  not  over- 
sumptuous  meal,  but  which  was,  nevertheless,  good  for  that  country,  and  demanded  what  waa  to 
pay.     *  Nothing.'     And  they  went  on  their  way  rejoicing. 

"  In  the  meantime  General  (irant,  who  had  halted  his  army  a  few  miles  further  back  for  a 
brief  resting  spell,  came  in  sight  of,  and  was  rather  favorably  impressed  with,  the  appearance  of 
this  same  house.  Hiding  up  to  the  fence  in  front  of  the  door,  he  desired  to  know  if  they  would 
cook  Iiim  a  meal. 

'"No/  said  a  female  in  a  gruff  voice;  'General  Grant  and  his  staff  have  just  been  here  and 
eaten  everything  in  the  house  except  one  pumpkin  pie.' 

"* Humph,'  murmured  Grant;  *what  is  your  name?* 

"*Selvidge/ replied  the  woman. 

''Casting  a  half  dollar  in  at  the  door  he  a-sked  if  she  would  keep  that  pie  till  he  aent  an 
officer  for  it;  to  which  she  replied  that  she  would. 

"That  evening,  after  the  camping-ground  had  been  selected,  the  various  regiments  were  noti- 
fied that  there  would  be  a  grand  parade  at  half-past  six  for  orders.  Officers  would  see  that  their 
men  all  turned  out,  etc.  In  five  minutes  the  camp  was  in  a  perfect  uproar  and  filled  with  all 
sorts  of  rumors.  Some  thought  the  enemy  were  upon  them,  it  being  so  unusual  to  have  parades 
when  on  a  march.  At  half  past  six  the  parade  was  formed,  ten  columns  deep,  and  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  in  length.  After  the  usual  routine  of  ceremonies  the  acting  assistant  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral read  the  following  order: 

'"Head-quarters  Army  in  the  Field. 

'''Special  Order  No.—. 

*' '  Lieutenant  Wickfield  of  the Indiana  Cavalry,  having  on  this  day  eaten  everything  la 

Mrs.  Selvidge's  house,  at  the  cro^sing  of  the  Irouton  and  iV^aihontas  and  Black  Kiver  andOipe 
Girardeau  Koads,  except  one  pumpkin  pie,  Lieutenant  Wickfield  is  herci>y  ordered  to  return  with 
an  escort  of  one  hundred  cavalry  and  eat  that  pie  alno. 

" '  U.  S.  Grant,  Brigadier-General  Commanding.' 

"Grant's  orders  were  law,  and  no  soldier  ever  attempted  to  evade  them.  At  seven  o'clock 
the  Lieutenant  filed  out  of  camp  with  his  hundred  men,  amid  the  cheers  of  the  entire  army. 
The  escort  concurred  in  stating  that  he  devoured  the  whole  of  the  pie,  and  seemed  to  reliah  it.* 
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Generals  were  needed  and,  since  Grant  was  doing  well  as  acting  Briga- 
dier, his  appointment  to  the  grade  was  natirrally  suggested.  On  the  9th  of 
Anf^st  the  commission  was  issued,  though  it  was  made  to  bear  date  from  the 
17th  of  Hay.  True  to  his  old  middle-ground  he  held  about  the  middle  place 
in  the  list  of  thirty-four  appointments  to  General  rank  that  day  made.  Neither 
to  General  Scott,  however,  nor  to  any  of  the  othera  who  were  searching  the 
ranks  of  the  old  army  for  promising  young  men  with  whom  to  fill  its  higher 
places,  did  his  name  once  occur.  McClellnn  was  thought  of;  Bosecrans,  Fre- 
mont, McDowell,  Halleck  were  all  thought  of;  but  no  one  ever  suggested  that 
Grant  was  worthy  of  more  than  a  place  among  the  politicians  who  wore  carry- 
ing off  the  Brigadier-Generalships  of  Yoluuleers.  In  fact  some  of  his  old  com- 
rades were  even  surprised  at  his  attaining  that  measure  of  success.  But  his 
time  was  coming. 

The  new  General  was  ordered  down  to  Cairo,  and  given  command  of  the 
small  district  around  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  anxi  Mississippi,  then  known  as 
the  District  of  South-Easlern  Missouri.  Troops  were  pouring  down  the  Illinois 
Central  Eailroad  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  the  General  soon  found  himself 
with  an  ample  command.  Those  were  the  days  of  the  McClellan  and  Buckner 
nentrality.*  While  the  Kentuckiuns  were  amusing  McClellan,  their  friends 
were  seizing  Hickman,  Columbus,  and  Bowling  Green.  They  were  just  about  to 
plant  themselves  at  Paducah  (on  the  Ohio  Kiver  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee), 
a  strongly  secession  town,  the  possession  of  which  would  have  enabled  them  to 
command  the  navigation  of  the  Tennessee  and  the  lower  Ohio.  General  Grant 
comprehended  the  position  and  acted  promptly.  The  pcoi)lc  of  Paducah  were 
hourly  expecting  the  arrival  of  a  Eebel  force  when,  on  the  morning  of  the  Cth 
of  September,  they  awoke  to  find  the  town  in  possession  of  a  brigade  of  Grant's 
troo'ps  under  Chas.  F.  Smith.  Soon  afler  he  seized  Smithland,  ten  miles  further 
up,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Cumberland,  and  thus  held  the  mouths  of  the  streams 
which  led  to  the  center  of  the  extended  line  the  Eebcls  were  forming.  In  these 
operations  Grant  showed  promptness  and  good  sense;  but  ho  gave  also  the  first 
display  of  another  quality,  little  suspected  as  yet,  which  was  to  prove  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  of  his  future  success.  He  selected  the  right  man  for 
the  work.  Chas.  F.  Smith  was  the  beau  ideal  of  a  soldier,  and  men  of  the  old 
army  held  him  its  ablest  and  most  accomplished  officer.  It  was  an  army  tradition 
that  he  had  incurred  the  hot  displeasure  of  General  Scott,  who  never  forgot  nor 
forgave.  But  for  this,  many  thought,  he  might  have  had  the  place  to  which 
young  McClellan  was  so  unexpectedly  raised.  ^Vith  Smith  at  Paducah  the 
Tennessee  was  safe.  But  the  ways  of  the  rigid  old  di.scipHnarian  were  not  the 
wavs  of  the  fresh  volunteers,  and  soon  a  clamcrous  storm  acrainst  him  beijan  to 
blow  about  head-quarters.  The  newspapers  scolded;  their  columns  teemed  with 
communications  from  indignant  soldiers;  politicians  took  hold  of  it,  and  the 
sins  of  Paducah  Smith  were  canvassed  at  the  Capitol.  But  Grant  knew  his 
man,  and  never  faltered  in  his  support.     By-and-by  came  Fort  Donelson;  and 

*  See  onto— Life  of  McClellan. 
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the  vision  of  the  white-haired  old  hero,  bare-hoadcd,  leading  the  wild  charge 
over  tiie  outer  intrench  ments,  shamed  int^j  silence  the  grumblors  and  the  olan- 
derere. 

Price  was  advancing  into  Missouri.  Jeff.  Thompson  was  already  roaming, 
appnronlly  at  will,  through  the  State.  Tho  Rebel  gamson  at  Columbus  was 
bcliovod  to  be  ro-cnforcing  Price,  and  it  seemed  probable,  at  any  rate,  that  it 
would  intcdiere  with  a  small  column  sent  out  by  Grant  in  pursuit  of  Thompson. 
Fremont,  now  in  command  of  the  department,  accoi-dingly  ordered  Grant  to 
make  a  demonstration  against  Colnmbus.  Grant  at  once  sent  word  to  Smith,  at 
Padiicah,  of  his  intentions,  and  requested  that  a  co-operating  movement  from 
that  point  bo  made  against  the  rear  of  Columbus.  At  the  same  time  ho  ordered 
BOme  changes  in  the  movement  of  the  forces  in  pursuit  of  Jeff.  Thompson,  that 
might  tend  to  confuse  llie  enemy  as  to  the  rcul  nature  of  the  operations  in  hand. 
Then,  embarking  a  force  of  three  thouftand  men*  on  steamboats,  he  proceeded 
down  the  Mississippi  to  a  point  nine  miles  below  Cairo  (not  quite  half  way  toCo- 
lumbns),  where  ho  rounded  to,  and  tied  up  for  the  night  on  the  Kentucky  shoro. 
Up  to  this  point  it  would  seem  that  General  Grant  had  formed  no  decided 
plan  for  a  demonstration  against  the  enemy.  News  received  hero  after  midnight, 
ho  tells  uH,f  determined  him  to  nttack — 
not  Columbus — but  the  out-l3-ing  post 
at  Belmont,  directly  across  the  river 
from  Columbus,  and  under  its  guns.  Th 
news  which  decided  this  unexpected 
movement  was  bruught  by  a  "reliable 
Union  man"  to  his  small  force  at 
Churlcaton,  and  thence  forwarded  to  him 
bj-  special  messenger.  It  was  to  tho 
effect  that  the  garrison  at  Columbus  hud 
been  crossing  troops  into  Missouri  at 
Belmont,  for  tho  purpose  of  pursuing  and 
falling  upon  tho  roar  of  the  culumo 
which  Grant  had  sent  after  Jeff. Thomp- 
son, It  does  not  appear  that  he  had 
any  expectation  of  pursuing  the  pur- 
suers. He  only  decided  to  attack  vigor- 
ously whatever  forces  he  might  find  at 
Belmont,  "knowing  that  in  case  of  re- 
pulse wo  could  re-embark  without  diffi- 
culty ,J" 

■  It  is  easy  enough  now  to  see  that  such  a  movement  could  have  but  one  ter- 
mination. The  troops  landed  on  the  MisHtssippi  shore,  just  as  near  Belmont  as 
tho  steamboats  dare  approach — for  fear  of  the  Columbus  buttcriea.  They 
M  three  Uioiuuid  one  hundred  ud  fourteen — Qruil'i  Official  Beport, 


■  ATTLI   OP    BILMONT. 


*  The  exact  number  w 
Belmont, 
tibid. 
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marched  by  tho  flank,  with  skirmishers  well  in  advance,  about  a  mile  down  the 
river,  and  then  formed  in  line  of  battle ;  where,  presently,  they  encountered  tho 
enemy  advanced  a  mile  or  more  above  his  camp.  The  troops,  to  nearly  all  of 
whom  it  was  their  first  battle,  behaved  handsomely.  They  were  opposed  by 
three  Bebel  regiments,  nearly  or  quite  equal  in  numbers  to  their  own  force;  but 
they  steadily  advanced  their  line,  drove  the  Rebels  into  the  tangled  timber 
abattis  in  front  of  their  camp,  through  which  they  finally  charged,  sweeping 
everything  before  them,  and  driving  the  Bebcls  (now  augmented  by  Pillow's 
recently  arrived  re-enforcements)  over  the  bank  down  to  their  transports. 

Grant,  meanwhile,  had  freely  exposed  himself  to  all  the  dangers  of  the  con- 
flict, his  horse  had  been  shot  under  him,  and  the  soldiers,  seeing  him  ever  in 
advance,  were  inspired  with  confidence.  But,  though  it  was  the  first  battle  in 
which  he  had  ever  held  a  command  (for  he  did  not  even  have  charge  of  his 
own  company  in  any  of  his  engagements  in  Mexico),  he  remained  cool  enough 
in  the  midst  of  the  enthusiasm,  to  comprehend  the  necessity  of  instant  retreat. 
Already  the  heavy  Bebel  artillery,  from  the  opposite  bank,  was  trained  upon 
them.  Pillow  had  brought  over  three  fresh  regiments  only  in  time  to  be  caught  in 
the  impetuous  charge  of  the  Illinoisians  and  lowans,  but  now  they  were  re-form- 
ing under  the  bank,  and  General  Polk  himself  was  crossing  with  two  regiments 
more.  It  was  not  evident  that  General  Granl  yet  knew  that  three  more  regiments 
were  crossing  above  to  intercept  his  return  to  his  transports;  but  enough  was 
seen  to  convince  him  that  not  a  moment  must  be  lost  in  getting  out  of  his  cap- 
tared  camp.  £ver}'thing  was  hastily  fired,  the  Bebel  artillery  was  dragged  off, 
and  the  column  started  up  the  river  for  its  boats. 

And  now  there  suddenly  rose  in  their  path  the  apparition  of  a  fresh  foe. 
The  Bebel  column  designed  to  cut  them  off  from  their  transports  had  gained  its 
position.  Four  pieces  of  the  captured  artillery  were  abandoned  ;  and  with  the 
others  the  line  charged  again,  successfully  cutting  its  way  throuij:!!  till  it 
reached  the  steamers.  One  regiment,  however  was  missing.  It  had  gone  too 
far  from  the  river  baAk  on  the  return,  had  missed  the  intercepting  Bcbels,  and 
was  now  groping  its  way  at  random  down  to  the  river.  Meantime  the  Bebels 
had  formed  again  on  the  bank,  and  opened  fire  on  the  crowded  jam  of  National 
soldiers  on  the  transports.  The  gunboats  came  to  their  relief,  and  presently 
their  shells  began  to  fall  not  only  among  tho  Bebels,  but  into  the  ranks  of  the 
missing  regiment.  It  hastened  down  to  the  river,  coming  out  through  a  little 
depression,  below  where  the  Bebels  were  engaged,  and  embarking  there  under 
cover  of  the  gunboats,  as  soon  as  a  transport  could  bo  dropped  down  to  take 
them  off.  In  such  guise — with  Bebel  shot  still  whistling  through  their  helpless 
mass,  with  the  wounded  crowded  confusedly  among  the  throng,  with  their  dead 
and  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  wounded  left  in  tho  hands  of  the  exultant 
Bebels,  as  well  as  with  the  loss  of  a  hundred  more  taken  prisoners — did  Grant 
and  his  men  steam  slowly  up  the  river  to  the  point  from  which  they  started. 

General  Grant  frankly  told  the  story  of  the  day  in  his  official  report,  but 
claimed  that  he  had  prevented  the  Columbus  garrison  from  re-enforcing  Price, 
or  sending  out  an  expedition  to  cut  off  the  column  moving  against  Jeff.  Thomp- 
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son.  An  impartial  jodgment  can  not  confirm  these  claims.  Three  hours 
after  the  battle  of  Belmont  the  Col  ambus  garrison  was  as  free  to  re-enforce 
Price  as  it  had  been  three  days  before.  What  the  Bebels  knew  was  that  a 
small  force,  making  a  sudden  descent  upon  an  out-lying  camp,  had  been  able  to 
burn  the  tents  and  blankets,  and  carry  off  a  couple  of  guns  before  being 
driven  back  to  its  boats,  and  forced,  in  its  haste,  to  leave  its  dead,  wounded, 
and  prisoners  behind  it.  Such  performance  was  not  likely  to  so  terrify  them 
that,  under  the  possibility  of  a  similar  attack,  they  would  fail  to  re-enforce  Price 
if  they  chose. 

Whether  any  more  important  results  could  have  been  obtained  from  the 
^'demonstration  against  Columbus,"  which  Fremont  had  ordered,  may  be  ques- 
tioned. But  it  is  clear  that  the  same  results  could  have  been  secured  by  an 
operation  (especially  in  conjunction  with  Smith's  Paducah  column)  against  the 
rear  of  Columbus,  without  the  necessity  of  an  enforced  retreat  under  fire;  with- 
out leaving  dead  and  wounded  in  the  enemy's  hands;  and  without  definitely  as- 
suring the  enemy,  in  advance,  that  nothing  more  than  a  sudden,  inconsequential 
dash  was  intended,  by  delivering  the  attack  on  a  spot  that  was,  by  no  possi- 
bility, tenable  for  the  attacking  party.* 

Yet  the  action  at  Belmont,  unfortunate  as  it  seemed,  and  depressing  as  were 
its  immediate  effects  upon  the  public  mind,  did  good.  It  showed  the  raw  soldiers 
what  war  was;  it  gave  them  unbounded  confidence  in  their  capacity  to  take 
care  of  themselves  against  anything  like  even  numbers ;  and  it  taught  them  that 
their  General  was  ready  to  go  wherever  he  asked  them  to  go.  To  the  General 
himself  it  revealed  the  mettle  of  the  blade  he  was  privileged  to  wield,  as  well  as 
the  nature  of  his  work,  thus  far  known  only  in  theory.  More  than  all,  it  re- 
vealed to  those  controlling  the  business  of  this  war  a  General,  cool  and  brave  in 
action,  and  skillful  enough  if  he  led  his  troops  into  tight  places  to  get  them  out 
again  without  serious  loss.f  Furthermore  it  showed  to  the  country  one  General, 
in  the  midst  of  the  prevailing  inaction,  who  believed  that  war  meant  fighting — 
not  everlasting  preparations  and  proclamations.  So  that,  while  with  the  un- 
thinking, Belmont  was  set  down  as  a  failure  and  its  General  as  little  bettor,  and 
while  the  General  himself,  and  the  staff  that  surrounded  him,  grew  restive  and 

*  "  The  same  results  could  have  been  secured."  That  is  to  say,  the  enemy  could  have  been 
kept  busy  for  a  little  while,  and  made  to  believe  that  there  was  dan<;er  of  serious  attai*k. 
Keeping  him  busy  to  whatever  extent  it  might  be  carried,  to  that  extent  diminiMhed  the  danger 
to  the  column  pursuing  Jeff.  Thompson,  or  the  probability  of  re-en forocmcnts  being  sent  t> 
Price — the  professed  objects  of  the  movement.  And  just  so  far  as  the  movement  looked  like  a 
serious  one  did  it  answer  the  purposes  of  the  demonstration  Fremont  dc^ireil.  But  no  llebel 
General  thereabouts  was  fool  enough  to  suppose  that  the  descent  ufMrn  a  palpably  untenable 
position  like  Belmont,  eouid  be  anything  more  than  a  frivolous  demonstration — a  sudden  dvksh — 
having  no  element  of  a  serious  movement  against  Ckilumbus  about  it.  They  were  simply  warned 
to  draw  in  their  troops  to  the  fortification^  and  run  no  risks  of  such  attacks  again — that  was  all. 

t  For,  notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  circumstances,  Grunt  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
that  the  enemy's  loss  was  heavier  than  his  owm  They  took  ninety-nine  able-bodied  prisoners;  he 
carried  off  one  hundred  and  seventy-five;  their  entire  loss — killed,  wounde<I,  and  missing — was 
■ix  hundred  and  thirty-two  (according  to  Pollard);  his  was  four  hundred  and  eighty-five.  Tbcj 
loat  their  tents,  blauketS|  and  two  pieces  of  artillery;  he  none. 
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•oared  with  the  lack  of  popular  appreciation  of  their  work,  they  had  made 
firm  friends  they  litlo  dreamed  of,  whose  friendship  was  to  prove  potential. 

.Through  the  whole  sammer,  and  fall,  and  winter  of  1861,  our  military 
leaders,  stupefied  by  Bull  Bun,  lay  idle  or  consumed  tlieir  resources  in  frivolous 
reconnoissances  and  expeditions  that  came  to  nothing.  Meanwhile  the  Bebels 
had  made  the  best  use  of  their  opportunities.  By  the  1st  of  January,  1862,  their 
laboriously-strengtened  line  stretched  from  Columbus,  on  the  Mississippi,  west- 
ward through  Missouri  to  the  plains;  eastward  through  strong  posts  on  the  Ten- 
nessee and  Cumberland  Bivera  to  Bowling  Green  in  Kentucky,  thence  to  Cum- 
berland Gap ;  and  so  connected  with  the  head  and  front  of  their  force  in  Virginia. 
Their  garrisons  at  the  important  points  wero  considerable,  their  advantage  of 
rapid  communication  by  raih'oads  on  interior  lines  was  well  used,  and  their 
fortifications  were  represented  to  be  scientific  and  formidable.  The  true  vital 
points  were  tersely  indicated  by  General  Buell:  **I  think  it  is  not  extravagant 
to  say  that  the  great  power  of  the  Bebellion  in  the  West  is  arranged  on  a  front, 
the  fianks  of  which  are  Columbus  and  Bowling  Green,  and  the  center  about 
where  the  railroad  between  those  points  crosses  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland 
Rivers."*  Unfortunately  the  system  of  parceling  out  the  country  by  State 
lines,  to  find  places  for  as  many  independent  Generals  as  possible,  still  prevailed. 
One-half  this  formidable  line  was  confronted  by  the  leil  of  General  Halleck's 
forces;  the  rest  of  it  by  General  Buoll.  With  a  single  commander  it  might  easily 
have  been  broken  almost  before  it  was  formed;  with  the  two  it  was  the  1st  of 
February,  1862,  before  any  practical  effort  to  break  it  was  commenced. 

General  Buell  had  proposed  to  General  Ilalleck  an  advance  up  the  Ten- 
nessee and  Cumberland  Eivers  by  a  combined  land  and  naval  force,  with  do- 
operative,  simultaneous  movements  threatening  Bowling  Green  and  Columbus.f 
General  Ilalleck  regretted  that  his  important  operations  in  Southern  Missouri 
would  prevent  him  from  giving  any  assistance  to  such  a  plan.  But  shortly 
afterward  he  gave  orders,  in  the  most  inclement  season  of  the  year,  for  a  gen- 
eral reconnoissance  (as  it  would  seem)  through  and  around  South-Western  Ken- 
tucky. The  roads  were  very  muddy,  and  the  whole  alluvial  bottom-land 
through  which  the  columns  moved  was  sticky  mire.  General  Grant  sent  one 
column  down  the  river,  from  Cairo,  toward  Columbus,  which  wandered  about 
through  the  mud,  bivouacked  in  the  mud,  and  returned  to  fill  the  hospitals; 
having  at  no  time  gone  nearer  than  to  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  defenses  of 
Columbus.  General  C.  F.  Smith,  meanwhile,  with  his  force  from  Paducah,  per- 
formed a  somewhat  similar  task  a  few  miles  further  east.  At  its  close,  however, 
he  undertook  a  reconnoissance  on  his  own  account,  the  results  of  which  were 
far-reaching.  Encountering  one  of  the  new  gunboats  on  the  Tennessee,  ho  went 
on  board  and  ran  up  toward  Fort  Henry.  He  approached  near  enough  to  draw 
the  fire  of  the  fort,  and  to  get  a  rough  idea  of  its  defensive  capacity.  He  hast- 
ened to  present  his  report  to  General  Grant,  in  which  he  urged  that  a  sudden 

•General  Baell  to  General  Ualleck— Official  dispatch,  January  3, 1862.  tibid. 
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movement  upon  the  fort  could  hardly  fail  to  result  in  its  surrender.  Grant 
forwarded  the  report  to  Halleek  as  early  as  the  24th  of  January.  Halleck 
made  no  reply.  Four  days  later  Grant  and  Admiral  Foote,  commanding  the 
gunboat  flotilla,  urged  it  upon  his  attention.  The  next  day  Grant  renewed  his 
importunities,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  next  he  received  permission  to  try. 
So  much  had  General  Halleck  to  do  with  the  grand  conception  of  breaking  the 
enemy's  center,  on  which  his  fame  has  subsequently  rested.  Don  Carlos  Buell 
was  the  first  to  make  official  suggestion  of  the  plan  ;*  Chas.  F.  Smith  was  the 
first  to  show  ho\^ practical  it  was;  and  Grant  richly  deserves  the  honor  of 
having  at  once  comprehended  the  opportunity,  and  persisted  in  applications  till 
he  finally  secured  leave  to  embrace  it. 

On  the  morning  of  February  2d,  Admiral  Foote  started  with  his  gunboats, 
General  Grant  following  with  the  divisions  of  McClernand  and  Chas.  F.  Smith, 
about  fifteen  thousand  strong,  on  steam  transports.  Next  morning  the  gnnboats 
were  only  a  few  miles  below  the  fort.  Here,  however,  they  suffered  three  days 
to  pass,  partly  waiting  for  the  troops,  partly  fishing  up  torpodoen.  At  last  on 
the  6th,  everything  being  ready.  General  Grant  was  to  invest  the  fort  on  the 
land  side,  while  Admiral  Foote  was  to  open  the  attack. 

Meanwhile  General  Tilghman,  the  Rebel  commander,  had  gained  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  situation.  The  fort  was  indifferently  planned  and  worse  situ- 
ated; high  lands  on  the  opposite  side,  on  which  Grant  was  moving  a  couple  of 
brigades,  completely  commanded  it;  the  high  water  uplifted  the  gunboats  so 
that  they  could  pour  their  fire  almost  horizontally  into  its  midst.  He  had  two 
thousand  six  hundred  and  ten  men  of  all  arms;t  he  knew  that  he  was  threat- 
ened by  a  large  land  force  (which  he  only  estimated  at  three  thousand  too  many) 
as  well  as  by  the  gunboats;  and  ho  considered  successful  defense  impractica- 
ble, lie  determined,  therefore,  early  in  the  morning  to  order  a  retreat  of  the 
main  body  of  his  troops,  across  the  narrow  neck  of  land  between  the  two 
rivers,  to  Fort  Donelson,  retaining  only  the  artillerists  to  work  the  heavy  guns 
in  the  fort,  and  so  to  keep  up  a  show  of  resistance  while  the  retreat  was  being 
made  good.  And  to  aid  this  movement,  in  case  of  discovery,  he  ordered  a  small 
portion  of  the  Donelson  garrison  to  move  half-way  across  and  await  events. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  it  is  very  easy  to  see  that  Grant  should  have  has- 
tened up  his  overwhelmingly  superior  numbers  in  time  to  cut  off  escape.  But 
the  woods  were  miry  and  the  country  was  unknown,  while  ignorance  of  tho 
enemy's  force  or  intentions  counseled  the  greatest  caution.  Admiral  Foote 
steamed  up,  opened  the  fight  half  an  hour  after  the  time  agreed  upon  with 
Grant,  knocked  the  fort  to  pieces,  and  received  the  surrender  of  the  General 
and  his  little  band  of  artillerists  in  an  hour  and  a  half  An  hour  later  Grant 
got  up,  but  the  escaped  garrison  was  already  far  on  its  wa}'  to  Fort  Donelson. 

Preparations  for  attacking  Fort  Donelson  were  at  once  begun.  Six  days 
tkder  the  surrender  of  Fort  Henry,  Chas.  F.  Smith  and  McClernand  were  on  the 

*  UnlesA,  indeed,  the  prior  claim  of  Fremont  be  admitted. 

t  General  Tilghman's  Official  Report,  Spec  Com.  Rep.  on  Recent  Military  Disaiten  al 
Forts  Henry  and  Donelaon,  published  by  authority,  Conf.  Congress,  page  184. 
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march  across.  Our  forces  had,  meantime,  been  ordered  up  the  Cumber- 
land river  froiyi  Cairo,  to  be  landed  as  near  Donelson  as  circarastances  would 
permit,  and  to  unite  with  Smith  and  McClernand.  The  gunboats  hastened 
down  the  Tennessee,  made  such  slight  repairs  of  damages  as  were  possible,  and 
steamed  up  the  Cumborlund  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Donelson.  But  Grant, 
conscious  of  having  lost  time  before  Fort  Henry,  and  now  determined  not  to 
give  the  navy  another  opportunity  to  snatch  a  victory  from  his  grasp,  began 
operations  without  waiting  for  the  gunboats,  or  for  the  re-enforcements  that 
were  to  accompany  them. 

The  fort  now  to  be  assailed  was  the  last  defense  to  the  '^ center  of  the  line*' 
which  Buell  had  proposed  to  break.  It  alone  stood  between  the  gunboats  and 
Nashville.  Its  fall  would  inevitably  drag  down  Bowling  Green  with  it;  while 
it  would  also  remove  the  last  serious  obstacle  to  a  movement  for  the  taking  of 
Memphis  in  the  rear.  So  much  was  known  to  Grant;  but  beyond  this  it  does 
not  appear  that,  at  head -quarters,  ideas  concerning  the  nature  and  importance 
of  the  work  to  be  undertaken  prevailed,  more  definite  than  the  utterly  vague 
notions  which  were  floating  through  the  country.  The  whole  region  was  an 
unknown  land  since  the  Ecbel  occupation.  The  chatterers  who  labored  at 
the  voluntary  task  of  finding  excuses  for  all  delays,  had  found  a  fresh  Manassas 
at  every  earthwork  between  the  mountains  and  the  plain ;  while  no  words  but 
Gibraltars  of  the  West  could  serve  to  describe  the  tremendously- fortified  posi- 
tions of  Bowling  Green  and  Columbus.  The  reaction  from  this  folly  may  pos- 
sibly have  carried  the  Generals,  as  it  did  the  people,  a  little  toward  the  other 
extreme.  But  we  now  know  that,  in  the  language  of  Albert  Sidney  Johnston, 
"We  (the  Rebels)  decided  that  we  must  fight  for  Nashville  at  Fort  Donelson." 
The  Bowling  Green  gaiTison  was  accordingly  weakened  to  re-enforce  Donelson, 
while  General  BuelFs  magnificent  army  in  Kentucky  was  being  held  back  by  a 
paltry  force  of  ten  thousand  men.*  Meanwhile,  at  Fort  Donelson,  had  been 
accumulated  a  garrison  which  General  Johnston  supposed  to  number  sixteen 
thousand;  which  Chief- Engineer  Gilmer — apparently  the  only  man  making 
any  report  about  the  surrender  who  seemed  willing  to  tell  the  simple 
truth — fixed  at  "fifteen  thousand  effectives;"  which  General  Pillow  pronounces 
to  have  been  less  than  thirteen  thousand,  and  which  General  Floyd  seems  in- 
clined to  rate  still  lower.f  This  garrison  received  no  very  large  re -enforcements 
in  the  pcreons  of  its  Generals.  On  learning  of  Tilghman*s  surrender  at  Fort 
Henry,  the  Rebels  hastily  sent  General  Pillow  to  take  command.  Three  days 
later  General  Buckner  reported  to  General  Pillow.  A  few  hours  aflerward  Gen- 
eral John  B.  Floyd  arrived  and  assumed  command. 

General  Pillow,  not  a  high  authority  on  fortifications  since  the  date  of  his  en- 
gineering exploits  in  3fexieo,  considered  the  works  strong  and  defensible.  Nobody 
else,  before  or  since,  has  been  known  to  entertain  so  high  an  opinion  of  them. 
Up  to  the  night  before  the  appearance  of  Grant's  troops  the  outer  line  was  unfin- 

♦  Sidney  Johimton's  letter  to  Jeflereon  Davis,  March  17, 1862.    Publiflhed  by  Conf.  Gov't,  in 
Bep.  Com.  on  Surrender  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson. 
t Official  Beport  Surrender  Fort  Donelson. 
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ishcd.  It  ran,  sif^-zag,  through  the  medley  of  knolls  and  ravines,  covered  with  a 
dense  forest,  that  lay  back  of  the  river,  and  followed,  at  great  length,  the  line  of 
the  hills.  Heights  farther  to  the  rear,  however,  commanded  it,  and  the  worka 
themselves  were  slight.  But  the  water  battery  was  strong  and  well-finished, 
and  it  had  a  splendid  range  down  the  river. 

The  two  divisions  with  which  Grant  was  advancing  to  the  attack;  could  not 
have  numbered  over  fifteen  thousand.  With  their  advantage  of  fortifica- 
tions and  knowledge  of  the  country,  the  enemy  ought  to  have  routed  him  in 
confusion  (and  might  even  have  aspired  to  the  recapture  of  Fort  Henry)  before 
the  gunboats  and  re-enforcements  could  have  arrived.  But  the  panic-stricken 
infantry  that  had  run  away  from  Fort  Henry  without  firing  a  gun,  had  infused 
their  own  terror  into  the  rest  of  the  garrison.  General  Pillow,  indeed,  tells  us 
that  on  his  arrival  (three  days  before  the  attack)  he  "found  deep  gloom  hang- 
ing over  the  command,  and  the  troops  greatly  depressed  and  demoralized  by  the 
surrender  of  Fort  Henry."* 

On  Wednesday  morningf  Grant  marched  from  Fort  Henry.  By  twelve 
o'clock  his  column  had  crossed  the  strip  of  land  intervening  between  the  two 
rivers,  and  was  driving  in  the  Rebel  pickets.  With  astounding  lack  of  enter- 
prise the  garrison  quietly  allowed  itself  to  be  invested  by  an  assailant  no 
stronger  than  itself.  Nothing  but  light  skirmishing  interfered  with  the  progress 
of  the  investment,  and  the  little  force  bivouacked  in  line  of  battle  around  the 
fort.  Thursday  morning  the  Rebels  opened  with  artillery.  General  Grant,  it 
would  seem,  had  intended  no  attack,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  gunboats  and 
infantry  reinforcements,!  but  under  the  sting  of  this  fire,  he  was  drawn  into 
something  more  than  the  "extension  of  the  investment  on  the  fianks  of  the 
enemy"  of  which  he  speaks  in  his  report.  An  advance  upon  the  enemy's  lefl 
(up  the  river)  developed  into  an  action,  which  the  Rebels  dignify  by  the  name 
of  the  "Battle  of  the  Trenches,"  in  which  the}'  claim  to  have  repulsed  their 
assailants,  and  won  a  clear  advantage.  Grant's  troops  were  really  compelled  to 
fall  back  from  one  or  two  positions  they  had  taken,  in  some  disorder,  and  with 
considerable  loss.  Meantime  the  weather  changed  from  the  balmy  breezes  ot 
spring  to  sleet,  cold  rain,  and  finally  to  snow ;  the  troops  were  without  blankets, 
without  rations,  and  without  shelter.  Furthermore,  they  began  to  comprehend 
that  they  were  fronting  intrenchments  manned  by  a  force  as  strong  as  their 
own;  and  the  arrival  of  the  gunboats  came  to  bo  a  matter  of  much  anxiety. 
In  such  plight  they  passed  the  weary  watches  of  Thursday  night. 

By  Friday  morning  Grant  considered  the  situation  really  critical,  and 
hastily  dispatched  a  messenger  to  General  Lew.  Wallace  to  bring  up  the  garri- 
son he  had  lefl  at  Fort  Henry.  A  little  later,  however,  the  gunboats  came  in 
sight.  Even  then  Grant  did  not  feel  himself  equal  to  the  assault,  and  the  army 
lay  still,  awaiting  the  result  of  the  gunboat  attack.  Admiral  Foote  steamed 
gallantly  up,  and  speedily  silenced  several  of  the  enemy's  guns.  But  his  vessels 
had  been  shattered  at  Fort  Henry,  and  the  Rebel  artillery  practice  soon  began 

*  General  Pillow's  Official  Report  1 12th  February,  1862. 
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to  tell  upon  them.  In  ten  minutes  more  he  would  have  been  able  to  pass  the 
fort  and  take  it  in  reverse,  when  a  shot  cut  the  rudder-chains  of  one  of  his 
boats,  his  flagship  had  her  pilot's  wheel  shot  away,  and  he  himself  was  wounded. 
The  other  two  iron-dads  were,  moreover,  seriously  damaged,  and  thus,  with  two 
vessels  helplessly  drifting,  and  the  others  injured,  he  was  forced  to  give  the  order 
for  retiring. 

To  the  watching  young  General  on  the  bank,  this  came  with  the  weight  of 
a  disaster  that  enforced  a  change  of  all  his  plans.  He  at  once  decided^  to  make 
no  further  direct  attempts  upon  the  fort,  but  to  complete  his  investment,  fortify 
his  line,  get  more  men  to  hold  it,f  and  await  the  return  of  the  gunboats. 

Meantime,  in  the  Bebel  councils  reigned  strange  confusion.  They  believed 
themselves  surrounded  by  "an  immense  force" — not  a  regiment  less  than  fifty- 
two  would  General  Pillow  admit — and  visions  of  batteries  above  the  fort  on  the 
river  that  should  cut  off  their  communication  with  Nashville  and  their  supplies 
began  to  float  before  them.  Floyd  dwelt  upon  the  immense  resources  against 
which  they  were  battling;  beside  the  gunboats  there  was  "a  land  force  drawn 
from  an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  all  so  stationed  as  to  be  easily  con-i 
eentrated  on  the  banks  of  the  Cumberland  in  a  week  1  **  "  With  a  less  force  than 
fifty  thousand  men  Fort  Bonelson  was  untenable,''  ond  even  that  garrison  "must 
be  sustained   by  twenty  thousand  at  Clarksville  and  twenty-five  thousand  at 

Nashville  !''t 

And   thus,  while   Grant  was   abandoning  the  idea  of  attack,  and    men- 

tally  tracing  lines  of  fortification  that  should  protect  him  till  relief  had  come, 
Floj'd  and  Pillow,  taking  numbers  from  their  imaginations,  and  counsels  from 
some  quality  that  looks  strikingly  like  cowardice,  were  devising  means  of 
escape  from  a  struggle  they  had  given  up  in  advance.  It  was  to  Buckner,  it 
would  seem,  that  they  owed  the  plan  finally  adopted.  A  sortie  was  to  bo  made 
on  the  portion  of  the  National  lino  farthest  up  the  river  toward  Nashville,  and  if 
possible  it  was  to  be  rolled  back  upon  the  center,  where  Buckner  was  then  to 
strike  it.  If  they  should  succeed  in  shattering  the  National  column,  well;  if 
not,  they  might  hope,  at  least,  so  to  break  the  lines  as  to  make  their  escape.  So 
they  have  since  explained  their  plans.  A  more  probable  explanation  appears  to 
be  that,  after  their  first  emotion  of  unmanly  terror,  they  were  shamed  by  Buck- 
ner into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  came  to  think  that  they  might  really  break 
the  National  lines  and  drive  Grant  off.  Stimulated  by  such  hopes,  they  moved 
out,  under  Pillow,  early  on  Saturday  morning — while  Grant  was  off  on  a  gun- 
boat consulting  with  Footc — and  commenced  an  attack.  Catching  our  pickets 
napping,  they  pushed  vigorously  forward,  drove  two  of  McClernand's  brigades 
io  confusion,  and  started  a '  panic,  that  came  near  spreading  to  the  whole 
division.  Finally  new  lines  were  formed,  and  the  attack  was  temporarily 
checked.     Meanwhile,  Buckner  had  found  it  impossible  to  do  anything  with  his 

*  G  rant's  Official  Report. 

tAlthoagh  the  large  re-enforcements  that  followed  the  gunboats  up  the  river  had  now 
feaclied  him. 

X  Floyd's  and  PUlow's  Official  Beporto. 
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timid  troops;  the  first  heavy  fire  thoy  encountered  drove  them  to  cover,  and 
their  General  was  forced  to  employ  ** persuasions*'  instead  of  commands,  in  his 
efforts  to  bring  them  once  more  to  the  work.  At  last  they  advanced,  just  as 
Pillow  was  again  forcing  back  McClernand's  line;  the  two  Rebel  columns  met; 
the  National  forces  were  hurled  clear  back  from  their  positions  on  the  right;  a 
mounted  officer  galloped  among  the  troops  scattered  to  the  rear,  shouting,  "We 
are  cut  to  pieces!"  In  fact,  the  panic  seemed  on  the  point  of  sweeping  awny 
the  army,  when  General  L.  Wallace's  division,  not  yet  heavily  engaged,  came  up 
in  fine  order  and  checked  the  retreat. 

What  followed  was  curiously  confused.  Pillow  returned  to  the  fort,  and  tel- 
egraphed to  Nashville,  "on  the  honor  of  a  soldier,"  that  he  had  won  a  brilliant 
victory.  Part  of  his  troops  seem  to  have  been  retired;  the'rest  took  no  advant- 
age of  the  disorder  into  which  their  success  had  thrown  the  ranks  of  their 
antagonists.  At  this  critical  moment  the  inspiration  of  Grant's  imperturbable 
coolness  came  upon  him.  His  right  was  in  disorder,  amounting  almost  to  rout, 
but  Charles  F.  Smith's  division,  on  his  left,  was  unharmed.  The  enemy  had 
palpably  withdrawn  their  forces  from  that  part  of  their  line  to  aid  in  Pillow's 
attack.  "TVien  charge  it!"*  Leaving  the  soldierly  Smith  to  his  work,  he  rode 
over  to  the  shattered  right,  and  ordered  General  Low.  Wallace  to  advance.  By 
five  o'clock  that  officer  had  handsomely  regained  all  that  MeClernand  had  lost. 
Meantime,  down  the  river  on  the  left,  the  old  soldier  to  whom  had  been  com- 
mitted the  crowning  trust,  was  marshaling  his  column.  His  skillful  dispositions, 
heroic  bearing,  superb  presence,  all  inflamed  the  enthusiasm  of  his  command, 
which,  as  soon  as  the  word  was  given,  rushed  up  the  hill  with  bayonets  set  and 
the  wildest  cheering.  In  front  is  the  color-bearer  of  the  advance  brigade:  by 
his  side  rides  the  General.  The  Rebel  artillery  riddles  the  advance,  and  it 
wavers.  Smith  urges  it  on,  and  leads  the  way;  the  line  straightens,  charges, 
pours  over  the  abattis,  climbs  the  embankments,  rushes  into  the  outerwork;  and 
almost  before  its  defenders  are  out  of  the  way,  the  batteries  are  whirled  up  and 
are  opening  upon  the  lower  interior  fortifications.  Darkness  ends  the  struggle, 
but  white-haired  old  Charles  F.  Smith  has  insured  the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson. 

Within  the  fort  the  position  is  comprehended  clearly  enough.  General 
Buckner  tells  his  superiors  that,  with  Smith  inside  his  intrenchments,  an  attack 
is  suVe  to  be  made,  and  that  he  can  not  hold  out  half  an  hour.  Pillow  talks  of 
his  having  at  least,  by  his  own  brilliant  victory,  cut  open  a  way  out  of  the  fort, 
and  the  command  is  actually  mustered  to  retreat,  when,  to  his  amazement,  he 
learns  that  the  National  troops  are  in  the  way,  pressing  even  more  closely  than 
before  his  victorious  battle  was  fought.  Scouts  are  sent  out  to  see  if  they  can 
march  by  the  river  bank,  directly  up  along  the  brink  of  the  river.  They  report 
the  route  open,  but  waist  deep  in  mire  and  water.     Boats  are  sought  for,  on  which 

•"I  remember  an  anealote  which  General  Grant  told  me  about  Donclnon — that  at  a  certain 
period  of  the  battle  he  fiaw  that  either  side  waa  ready  to  give  way,  if  the  other  showed  a  bold 
front,  and  he  determined  to  do  that  very  thing,  to  advance  on  the  enemy,  when,  an  he  propnosti- 
cated,  the  enemy  Burrendcred.''  Sherman's  Letter  to  the  United  Service  Magazine  on  Pitt»buTg 
Landing. 
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to  cross  to  the  other'bank  of  tho  river  and  so  oscapo;  bat  these  liavo  been  sent  to 
Nashville  and  are  not  yet  returned.  So  passes  tho  night  with  Floyd,  Pillow. 
and  Buckner.  The  two  ranking  officers  dread  the  Yankees  to  such  extent 
that  they  declare  they  must  be  permitted,  personally,  to  escape.  Bucknei- 
reminds  them  that  a  General  has  no  right  to  desert  his  men.  But  they  hav() 
made  up  their  minds  that  in  no  event  will  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  tlu* 
Yankees — if  they  can  help  it.  And  so  Buckner  assumes  the  command,  and 
Bends  a  flag  of  truce.  Floyd  seizes  on  the  steamboatSj  when  they  return  about 
daylight,  and  makes  off,  wfth  such  of  his  own  brigade  as  he  can  hurriedly 
embark.  Long  before  this  the  redoubtable  Pillow  has  made  his  way  across 
the  river,  **in  a  small  hand-flat" — let  us  be  true  to  history,  for  has  not 
Pillow  himself  recorded  it  for  our  benefit — "in  a  small  hand-flat,  about  four 
feet  wide  by  twelve  long.  Myself  and  staff  then  made  our  way  to  Clarksville 
by  land.''* 

General  Buckner  solicited  an  armistice,  and  the  appointment  of  commis- 
sioners to  agree  upon  terms  of  capitulation.  General  Grant's  reply  struck 
the  key-note  of  popular  feeling,  and  has  become  historic:  "No  terms,  other 
than  an  unconditional  and  immediate  surrender  can  be  accepted.  I  propose  to 
move  immediately  upon  your  works."  Buckner  had  been  at  West  Point  with 
Grant.  He  was  there  a  show}-,  chivalrous  Kcntuckian.  Grant  was  the  son  of  u 
tanner,  poor  and  not  graceful.  That  this  poor  schoolmate  of  his  would  bo 
flattered  by  his  offer  of  "capitulation"  ho  did  not  doubt.  His  amazement  at 
the  matter-of-fact  response  stung  him  into  boyish  folly.  "Notwithstanding  the 
brilliant  success  of  the  Confederate  arms  on  yesterday,"  he  was  "compelled 
to  accept  the  ungenerous  and  unchivalrous  terms."  And  so  Grant's  army 
marched  in.f 

Up  to  this  time  Grant  had  secured  little  popular  recognition.  The  battlo 
at  Belmont  had  been  counted  a  disaster.  Fort  Henry  had  been  taken  without 
him;  and  he  had  even  failed  to  get  up  in  time  to  intercept  the  runaway  garri- 
son. But  Fort  Donelson  was  the  first  great,  decisive  success  of  the  war,  lis 
results  were  the  capture  of  Nashville  and  the  speedily  following  fall  of  Mem- 
phis. Moreover,  the  army  of  prisoners  was  something  hitherto  unknown  in 
wars  on  the  Continent.      The  General  who  had  accomplished  these  things  at 

'^  PillDw'5  Ar.r.'.ver  lo  Tr.tcrr.  gat-  rie?  of  Conf.  ^ec.War. 

tGeneml  Grant  reported  a  capture  of  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  prisoners.  Thiajiuniber 
was  exag2:erated;  but  the  Rebels  went  to  the  other  extreme.  Pollard  sets  down  the  exact  number 
»f  pri5M>ner»  taken  as  five  thousand  and  seventy-nine.  lie  omits,  liowever,  in  his  list  all  the 
urounded  left  on  the  field,  and  at  Ie:ifit  two  regiments — known  to  nnniber  a  thousand  men.  On 
;he  other  hand  Floyd  carried  off  between  fifteen  hundred  and  two  thousand,  including  the  strag- 
»h-rs  who  subsequently  joined  him.  Wounded,  to  the  number  of  eleven  hundred  and  thirty-four, 
Ijad  boon  sent  to  Nashville,  and  the  dead  must  have  swelled  this  to  nearly  two  thousand.  Deduct 
theffj  and  the  two  thousand  carried  away  by  Floyd  from  the  fifteen  thousand  originally  present, 
md  wc  have  about  eleven  thousand  well  and  wounded  left  for  Grant.  No  accurate  lists  are 
known  to  have  been  made  out. 

Some  forty  pieces  of  artillery  were  captured,  with  large  store  of  muskets,  horses,  moles,  etc. 
General  Grant's  estimate  of  his  own  losses  was  twelve  hundred  killed,  wounded,  and  missing, 
which  subsequently  prove<l  to  be  far  below  the  real  number. 

Vol.  I.— 24. 
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once  became  the  popular  idol.  A  Major-Gcnoralsliip  was  i)e8towe<i  upon  him, 
and  his  command  was  extended.  People  dwelt  admiringly  on  his  curt  answer 
to  Buckner.  His  accidental  initials  were  turned  to  new  use,  and  our  uncle- like 
youth,  whom  his  schoolmates  had  called  Uncle  Sam,  was  now  denominated 
Unconditional  Surrender  Grant.  The  newspapers  gave  the  new  Secretary  of 
War  some  credit  for  the  victory,  whereupon  he  announced*  that  '*  We  owe  our 
recent  victories  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  that  moved  our  soldiers  to  dash  into 
battle,  and  filled  the  hearts  of  our  enemies  with  terror  and  dismay.  What, 
under  the  blessing  of  Providence,  I  conceive  to  be  the  true  organization  of  vic- 
tory and  military  combination  to  end  this  war,  was  declared  in  few  words  by 
General  Grant's  message  to  General  Buckner,  *I  propose  to  move  immediately 
on  your  works.' "  Furthermore,  with  these  popular  approvals,  and  this  evidence 
of  the  admiration  of  his  official  chief.  Grant  obtained  another  advantage.  He 
acquired  the  firm,  admiring  friendship  of  the  strong-willed  and  influential  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Galena,  which  was  henceforth^  in  more  than  one  emer- 
gency, to  prove  his  protection. 

It  was  General  Grant's  high,  good  fortune  to  be  thus  at  the  head  of  a 
movement,  whose  material  and  moral  results  were  alike  inspiring  to  the  Nation. 
He  did  his  duty  in  it  simply,  courageously,  and  well.  But  if  we  look  for  signal 
displays  of  special  military  ability  in  the  operations,  we  shall  have  to  read  the 
story  aver  again  under  the  spell  of  the  enthusiasm  it  first  aroused.  There  was 
praiseworthy  energy  in  the  prompt  movement  from  Fort  Henry;  there  was  high 
courage  in  undertaking  the  investment  with  only  fifleen  thousand  men;  but,  yet, 
these  were  qualities  which  many  undistinguished  men  are  constantly  exhibiting. 
One  striking  circumstance  brings  into  bold  relief  one  of  Grant's  strongest  men- 
tal points.  lie  secured  Fort  Donelson  when,  after  the  rout  of  his  right  wing,  he 
ordered  Chas.  F.  Smith,  with  the  left,  to  charge  the  enemy's  works.  He  selected 
the  right  man,  and  in  the  midst  of  disaster  he  chose  the  right  moment. 

Then  followed  an  interval  of  civil  administration.  While  Grant  was  be- 
coming the  popular  hero,  he  suddenly  fell  into  disgnice  at  head -quarters.  Afler 
Donelson,  he  went  up  to  Nashville  with  a  division;  taking  troops  out  of  his  own 
district  without  cause,  and  intruding  upon  the  independent  department  of  Gen- 
eral Buell,  whom,  by  his  recent  promotion,  he  outranked.  The  last  was  a  breach 
of  military  etiquette,  the  other  something  more.  General  Halleck  further  com- 
plained of  Grant's  failure  to  make  satisfactory  reports  of  the  state  of  his  com- 
mand, and  of  a.  prevailing  disposition,  as  he  construed  it,  to  act  independcntl}'. 
The  result  was,  that  afler  Grant  had  issued  some  orders  to  the  people  of  Tennes- 
see, forbidding  the  Rebel  officers  to  exercise  any  official  functions,  and  directing 
the  conduct  of  his  troops  in  enforcing  martial  law  over  West  Tennessee,  he 
found  himself— just  when  the  expedition  up  the  Tennessee  River  came  to  be 
organized — suddenly  ordered  to  head-quarters  at  Fort  Henry,  and  forbidden  to 
take  the  field.  The  hero  of  Fort  Donelson,  Chas.  F.  Smith,  a  subordinate  of 
Grant's  fVom  the  outset,  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  troops,  and  Grant 

♦Secretary  Stanton's  Letter  to  New  York  Tribune,  February,  1862. 
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became  little  better  tban  an  Adjutant-General.  Stung  to  the  quick,  he  sent  an 
indignant  letter  to  Halleck,  protesting  against  the  injustice,  complaining  bitterly 
of  anonymous  letters  attacking  him,  and  finally  asking  to  be  relieved  of  com- 
mand! Explanations  however  ensued,  and  ten  days  after  the  issue  of  the  order 
to  qnit  the  field  he  was  again  ordered  into  it. 

The  interval  however  was  not  unfruitful.  The  Tennessee  River  Expedition 
had  been  organized ;  great  fleets  of  steamboats  had  swept  up  the  stream,  crowded 
with  the  troops  of  six  divisions  and  sixty  regiments.  .  Sherman  had  been  sent 
to  cnt  one  of  the  railroads  leading  into  Corinth,  and  had  failed.  Lew.  Wallace 
Bent  to  cut  another,  had  succeeded,  but  in  a  few  days  the  damages  were  repaired. 
Then  the  army  had  been  debarked,  by  an  almost  fatal  error  of  judgment,  at 
Pittsbarg  Landing,  on  the  South  side  of  the  river,  and  within  easy  striking  dis- 
tance of  the  enemy's  concentration  of  forces  at  Corinth.  * 

On  Grant's  arrival  he  found  the  army  scattered  through  the  woods  about 
the  Landing,  like  a  huge  militia  encampment,  preparatory  to  the  annual  mus- 
ter-day; or  like  a  great  Maying  party,  camping  out  for  a  pic-nic.  Troops  es- 
tablished themselves  here  and  there,  it  would  seem,  almost  as  the  spots  happened 
to  strike  the  fancy  of  the  Colonels;  there  was  no  definite  front;  no  relation  of 
one  part  of  the  army  to  another,  such  as  would  go  to  make  up  a  satisfactory 
defensive  line.  The  several  brigades  of  a  division  were  not  even  encamped 
together.    One  of  General  Sherman's  own  brigades  lay  more  than  two  miles  from 

^Subsequent  erento  (even  if  abstract  military  principles  were  not  sufficient)  haying  seemed 
to  most  men  to  condemn  the  location  of  the  army  on  that  side  the  river,  while  awaiting  Buell's 
arrival,  General  W.  T.  Sherman  has  volunteered  a  defense  of  General  Grant  in  the  premises. 
Having  first  justified  the  landing  on  the  south  side  and  consequent  exposure  to  an  enemy  believed 
to  be  largely  superior,  with  a  swollen  river  in  the  rear  between  the  army  and  the  one  that  was 
to  re-enforce  it,  on  the  absurd  ground  that  "  it  was  not  then  a  question  of  military  skill  and  strat- 
egy, but  of  courage  and  pluck ;  that  it  was  necessary  that  a  combat,  fierce  and  bitter,  to  test  the 
manhood  of  the  two  armies  should  come  ofi*,  and  that  was  as  good  a  place  as  any ;  "  he  continues, 
after  the  pattern  of  the  famous  cracked  kettle  defense:  First,  the  kettle  was  not  returned  to  the 
lender  cracked.  Second,  it  was  cracked  when  it  was  borrowed.  First,  General  Grant  was  not 
wrong  in  locating  the  troops  on  the  enemy's  side  of  the  river.  Second,  he  didn't  locate  them  there 
at  alL  "The  battle-field  was  chosen  by  that  veteran  soldier.  Major- General  Chas.  F.  Smith.  *  If 
there  were  any  error  in  putting  that  army  on  that  side  the  Tennessee,  exposed  to  the  superior 
force  of  the  enemy  also  assembling  at  Corinth,  the  mistake  was  not  General  Grant's.''  These 
statements  of  fact  have  been  questioned  by  officers  of  equal  rank  and  ability.  General  Grant  has 
himself  added  nothing  to  the  controversy,  nor  is  he  likely  to  do  so.  He  has  long  ago  outlived, 
(if  indeed  he  were  ever  subject  to)  the  foolish  vanity  of  thinking  it  necessary  to  prove  that  he 
never  made  a  mistake,  in  order  to  vindicate  his  title  to  greatness 

Of  the  general  issue  thus  raised,  however,  one  thing  ought  to  be  said.  It  is  ungenerous,  and 
likely  to  be  unfair,  after  public  odium  has  attached  to  a  transaction,  to  shift  it  to  a  dead  man's 
shoulders.  Chas.  F.  Smith  can  not  appear  to  tell  us  under  what  stress  of  orders  he  was  acting, 
and  the  General  of  the  schools,  who  from  his  head-quarters  in  St.  Louis  was  then  controlling  the 
campaign,  is  not  the  man  to  tell  for  him.  Furthermore,  Smith,  prostrated  by  disease  incurred  at 
Fort  Donelson,  was  capable  of  giving  active  direction  to  affiiirs  for  but  a  few  days  subsequent  to 
the  arrival  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  and  soon  after  he  was  stretched  on  his  death-bed.  Moreover, 
Grant  himself,  restored  to  command,  was  on  the  spot  weeks  before  the  battle.  If  he  had  regarded 
the  position  faulty,  he  was  bound  to  rectify  it.  If,  absorbed  in  the  duties  of  the  head-quarters 
nx  miles  below,  he  intrusted  such  duties  in  the  field  to  the  responsible  General  there,  that  Gen- 
eral has  now  no  right  to  shield  himself  from  criticism,  just  or  unjust,  behind  a  hero's  corpse. 
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the  rest  of  his  troops,  with  two  other  independent  divisions  thrust  in  between. 
The  ground  was  well  adapted  for  defensive  works,  3'^et  not  a  rifle-pit  was  dug, 
nor  even  the  simplest  breastwork  of  rails  and  earth  thrown  together.  Slash- 
ings of  timbers  could  have  been  made  before  every  camp;  yet  not  a  hatchet  was 
raised  to  prepare  an  abattis.  Three  miles  in  advance  ran  a  stream  which  might 
well  have  been  used  as  a  defensive  line ;  yet  even  its  crossings  were  not  watched. 
And  still  the  enemy  was  known  to  be  but  a  little  more  than  a  dozen  miles  distant, 
and  was  believed  to  be  in  superior  force.  However  the  dispute  ought  to  be 
decided  as  to  the  responsibility  for  such  errors  at  the  outset,  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  responsibilitj'  for  their  continuance.  To  his  honor,  be  it  said, 
General  Grant  has  never  sought  to  evade  it.  Let  us  gratefully  add,  that  in  all 
his  varied  career  he  has  never  repeated  such  blunders. 

The  army  thus  confronting  the  enemy  had  been  originally  expected  to  ac- 
complish more.  General  Halleck's  first  instructions  were  to  occupy  Florence,  and 
destroy  the  railroad  connections  between  Johnston's  arm}-,  retreating  from  Nash- 
ville, and  that  of  Beauregard,  so  soon  to  retreat  from  Memphis.  Corinth,  Jackson, 
and  Humboldt  were  the  railroad  points  he  hoped  to  strike.*  We  have  seen  that 
the  first  movements  in  this  direction  under  Sherman  and  Wallace  were  abortive. 
Then  came  the  surprise  o^  finding  Corinth  occupied  and  fortified,  "with  twenty 
thousand  men  under  Beauregard,"  telegraphed  General  HaJleek;  and  "Smith  not 
strong  enough  to  attack."  Next  came  a  determination  to  "land  at  Savannah 
and  establish  a  depot."t  Then,  as  Johnston  fell  back  from  Murfreesboro,  Hal- 
Icck,  estopped  before  Corinth,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  prevent  the 'junction 
of  Johnston  and  Beauregard,  arranged  with  Buell  to  gain  the  co-operation  of  the 
Army  of  the  Ohio.  While  preparing  to  move  in  accordance  with  this  arrange- 
ment, Buell  signified  his  approval  of  Halleck's  dispositions,  thus:  "The  estab- 
lishment of  your  force  on  this  side  of  the  river,  as  high  up  as  possible,  is  evi- 
dently judicious."!  But  what  must  his  astonishmont  have  boon  on  learning,  a 
week  later,  that  the  column  he  was  already  toiling  overland  to  join,  was  planted 
on  the  opposite  side  of  a  swollen  river,  and  almost  under  the  fortifications  of  the 
concentrating  foe!  He  refused  to  believe  it,  and  telegraphed  to  Gen.  Halleck  for 
information.  What  we  have  now  to  add  would  seem  incredible,  were  not  the 
official  dispatches  on  file.  Whether  General  Halleck  himself  knew  that  his  army 
was  thus  scattered  on  the  south  bank,  with  the  river  in  its  rear  and  the  foe  in  its 
front,  does  not  certainly  appear;  but  it  does  appear  that  if  he  did  knoN>,  he  diil 
not,  in  reply  to  this  dispatch,  notify  General  Buell  of  it.||     That  officer  moved  on 

♦  "Available  force  gone  up  the  Tennessee  to  deptroy  connections  at  Corinth,  Jackson  and 
Humboldt.  ...  It  is  of  vital  importance  to  separate  them  (PicaurcgardV  troops)  from  Johu- 
Bton'B  army.  Come  over  to  Savannah  or  Florence  and  we  can  do  it."  Halleck's  dispatch  to  Buell, 
1th  March,  1862. 

t "  Florence  was  the  point  originally  designated,  hut  on  account  of  enemy'a  forc<*8  at  Corinth 
and  Humholdt,  it  is  deemed  best  to  land  at  Savannah  and  establish  n  depot."  Halleck  to  Buell, 
10th  March,  1862. 

t  Buell  to  Halleck,  10th  March,  1862;  reply  to  dispatch  just  quoted. 

I  Buell'd  dispatch,  18th  March,  1862,  said,  "  I  understand  that  General  Gram  Is  on  the  tut 
(north)  side  of  the  river ;  is  it  not  so?  "     Halleck's  reply  **  did  not  intbrm  him  to  the  oontraij.** 
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as  rapidly  as  the  roads  and  bridgeless  streams  would  permit,  but  in  no  special 
haste,  ignorant  of  any  cause  for  special  haste;  actually  requested  by  General 
Halleck  to  halt  at  Waynesboro,  thirty  miles  short  of  the  junction  with  Grant 
till  he  (Halleck)  could  get  ready  to  run  up  from  St.  Louis ;  not  even  notified  by 
Grant  of  the  true  condition  of  affairs;  and  finally — strangest  of  all — he  was 
informed  by  Grant,  as  late  as  the  Saturday  night  before  the  direful  Sunday  of 
Pittsburg  Landing,  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  hasten  his  march  I  *  So  absolute 
was  the  surprise  of  that  fateful  attack. 

Meantime  the  golden  opportunity  had  been  lost.  When  the  army  under 
Chas.  F.  Smith  began  moving  up  the  Tennessee,  Corinth  (next  to  Florence — if 
not  before  it — the  great  objective  point)  could  have  been  seized  by  a  handful  ol 
troops.  When  the  army  was  blindly  striking  at  railroads,  right  and  left,  Corinth 
was  still  feebly  garrisoned.  Beauregard  admits  that  it  was  only  on  the  2d  of 
March  that  he  began  the  effort  to  concentrate  there.  As  late  as  March  6tb,  Gen- 
eral Halleck  himself,  repeating  the  news  sent  "down  the  Tennessee,"  placed 
the  force  at  Corinth  at  only  twenty  thousand;  whereas  the  army  he  had  sent 
against  it  could  even  then  muster  almost  double  that  number.  But  the  chances 
were  flitting  fast.  As  early  as  25th  of  February  General  Sidney  Johnston  had 
declared,  in  a  private  letter  to  Mr.  Davis,  his  determination  to  abandon  Middle 
Tennessee,  and  move  toward  Corinth,  to  co-operate  or  unite  with  Beauregard. 
Bnell  moved  from  Nashville  on  the  15th  of  March,  to  form  a  junction  with  Hal- 
leck's forces  (under  Grant);  but,  three  days  afterward,  Sidney  Johnston  was  able 
to  write  Mr.  Davis  again,  "the  passage  is  almost  completed,  and  the  head  of  my 
column  is  already  with  General  Bragg  at  Corinth."  He  adds,  with  a  satisfac- 
tion warranted  by  the  apparent  success  of  his  grand  strategy-,  "the  movement 
was  deemed  too  hazardous,  by  the  most  experienced  members  of  my  staff,  but  the 
object  warranted  the  risk.  The  difficulty  of  effecting  a  junction  is  not  wholly 
overcome,  but  it  approaches  completion.  Day  after  to-morrow,  unless  the  enemy 
intercepts  me,  my  force  will  be  with  Bragg."  f  The  "  enemy  "  did  not  "  intercept 
him."  The  junction  was  completed ;  fresh  re-enforcements  arrived  from  Louisiana 
and  other  States;  the  rest  of  Beauregard's  spare  forces  had  been  called  in — alto- 
gether not  less  than  forty  thousand  effective  troops  were  mustered  within  less  than 
a  day's  march  of  our  scattered,  undefended,  unguarded  camps  on  the  Tennessee. 

Moreover  there  was  an  end  to  the  management  of  Floyds  and  Pillows  and 
Tilghmans  in  the  Rebel  array.  The  ablest  soldier  then,  or  ever  espousing  their 
cause,  had  assamed  the  command  in  the  field.  He  had  patiently  borne  the  pop- 
ular clamor  that  followed  his  abandonment  of  Bowling  Green;  had  made  no 

♦  Baell  to  Editor  U.  S.  Service  Magazine,  January  19th,  1865.  Haileck  proposed  to  leave 
St.  Louis,  Apfil  7th.  The  battle  began  on  the  6th.  Bueirs  words  about 'Grant's  communication 
ire :  "  The  day  before  his  arrival  at  Savannah,  General  Nelson,  who  commanded  my  leading 
liTieion,  advified  General  Grant,  by  courier,  of  his  approach,  and  was  informed  in  reply,  that  it  was 
onnecefuary  to  hasten  his  march,  as  he  could  not,  at  any  rate,  cross  the  river  before  the  following 
Tuesday."  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  in  these  pages  (Life  of  General  Ammen)  that  another  officer 
of  Buell's  army  received  from  Grant  more  striking  statements  to  the  same  effect. 

t  Sidney  Johnston  to  JeS.  Davis,  March  18,  1862.  (Private  letter  communicated  to  Confed- 
erate (>)ngress.) 
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aDBwer  to  the  Btorm  that  beat  upon  him  when  his  subordinates  sacrificed  Fort 
Donelson.  Now, at  last,  his  army  was  in  hand;  the  unsuspecting  antagonist  lay 
before  him  inviting  the  blow;  and  on  the  third  of  April  he  announced  to  the 
"Soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi/'  that  he  "had  put  them  in  motion  to 
offer  battle  to  the  invaders  of  their  country,"  and  to  "fight  for  all  worth  living 
or  dying  for." 

One  more  opportunity  was  left  for  that  torpid  antagonist.  The  hand  of  God 
interfered  to  work  delay.  Johnston  moved  from  Corinth  by  noon  of  April  3d ;  but 
the  heavens  opened  and  deluged  the  swampy  country  over  which  he  had  to  pass. 
Less  than  seventeen  miles  of  marching  would  bring  him  upon  our  camps;  he  did 
not  accomplish  the  distance  till  the  afternoon  of  the  5th.  One  whole  day  was  spent 
with  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  floundering  through  woods  within  the  line 
our  pickets  should  have  occupied.  Even  yet  it  was  not  too  late.  There,  through 
that  long  afternoon  and  evening,  lay  the  Rebel  army,  almost  within  gunshot  of 
the  cam]>s  it  was  to  attack.  If  the  camps  were  without  pickets,  and  the  army 
without  Generals,  it  would  seem,  at  least,  that  the  men  could  scarcely  be  with- 
out ears.  And  yet  day  darkened  into  night  without  alarm;  the  commanding 
General  quietly  returned  to  his  head-quarters  in  Savannah;  the  army  sank  into 
slumber;  the  enemy  in  silent  bivouac  oh  its  front  actually  listened  to  its  drums, 
and  was  guided  by  its  "taps"  and  "reveille."  "The  total  absence  of  cavalry 
pickets  from  General  Grant's  army,"  writes  an  ofiicer  of  Beauregard's  staff,* 
"  was  a  matter  of  perfect  amazement.  There  were  absolutely  none  on  Grant's 
left,  where  Breckinridge's  division  was  meeting  him,  so  that  we  were  able  to 
come  up  within  hearing  of  their  drums  entirely  unperccived.  The  Southern 
Generals  always  kept  cavalry  pickets  out  for  miles,  even  when  no  enemy  was 
supposed  to  be  within  a  day's  march  of  them.  The  infantry  pickets  of  Grant's 
forces  were  not  above  three-fourths  of  a  mile  il'ora  his  advance  camps,  and  they 
were  too  few  to  make  any  resistance." 

And  yet  there  had  been  enough  to  alarm  any  but  the  blindly  self-confident. 
On  Friday  a  reconnoissance,  a  few  miles  out  from  camp,  had  developed  a  Rebel 
battery  in  position,  and  had  led  to  a  sharp  skirmish.  On  Saturday  there  had  been 
more  or  less  picket  firing;  more  than  one  Colonel  had  felt  it  incumbent  upon 
him  to  give  emphatic  warning  of  the  signs  of  the  enemy's  presence  in  force, 
which  he  could  perceive  on  his  front.  They  were  treated  as  alarmists,  whose 
freshness  from  civil  life  and  ignorance  of  the  noble  art  of  war  mast  excuse  their 
nervous  apprehensions !  Saturday  evening,  as  he  passed  down  to  his  head-quar- 
ters at  Savannah,  General  Grant  stopped  at  Crump*8  Landing  to  see  General 
Lew.  Wallace.  There  were  some  indications  of  possible  attack,  he  thought; 
but  if  it  were  really  intended,  it  would  probably  fall  there,  and  not  at  Pittsbarg 
Landing.     And  so  we  drifted  into  the  assault. 

Next  morning  it  came.  By  daylight  the  Rebel  divisions  were  in  motion. 
The  shots  of  our  pickets  had  scarcely  been  noticed,  till  such  of  them  as  were 
not  captured  rushed  into  camp.    Almost  simultaneously  crashed  the  first  volley  of 

*  "An  Impremed  New  Yorker's  Thirteen  Months  in  the  Rebel  Army."     The  aathor  of 
this  work  is  Geo.  M.  Stevenson,  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Stevenson  of  the  American  Tract  Soctctj. 
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the  advancing  foe  on  Prentiss's  front.  A  little  later  they  struck  Sherman.  Each 
hastened  to  form  line  of  battle.  The  latter  was  succe8si\il,  and  for  some  little 
time  held  his  ground.  Prentiss  was  scarcely  so  fortunate.  Meanwhile  the  two 
divisions  had  no  connection ;  the  enemy  found  the  gap,  and  the  flank  of  each  was 
turned.  Sherman's  left  broke  in  disorder ;  the  confusion  was  spreading  to  his 
right  when  the  whole  line  fell  back.  Away  to  the  left  the  enemy  found  another 
gap,  for  Prentiss  hud  as  little  connection  with  Sherman's  solitary  brigade  on  the 
extreme  left  as  he  had  with  the  other  brigades  %£  that  officer  on  the  extreme 
right.  He  was  flanked  there  also ;  three  sides  were  enfolded  ;  he  fell  back,  fight- 
ing bravely  enough  against  the  inevitable,  and  was  at  length  compelled  to  sur- 
render such  fragments  of  his  force  as  still  retained  their  coherency.  The  enemy 
rushing  in  on  his  left  flank  had  struck  the  right  of  Sherman's  isolated  brigade, 
and  it,  likewise  under  the  same  stress,  was  hurled  backward.  Never  was  there 
a  battle  where  everything  had  been  so  skillfiilly  arranged  to  court  such  sudden 
disaster.  The  roar  of  the  onslaught  startled  Grant  from  his  peaceful  Sunday 
morning  slumbers,  down  the  river  at  Savannah.  He  hurried  up,  on  the  flrst  steam- 
boat he  could  obtain,  to  And  Prentiss  practically  disappeared  from  the  contest ; 
Sherman's  division  in  confusion  fMcClernand's,  which  had  hastened  to  support  it, 
crippled,  and  but  Hurlbut  and  W.  H.  L.  Wallace  left  to  save  the  day.  Ho  strove 
to  make  the  troops  contest  the  ground  more  obstinately,  hurried  forward  sup- 
plies of  cartridges,  and  for  a  time  did  little  more.  He  was  facing  his  superiors 
in  the  art  of  war,  and,  as  he  flrst  felt  the  weight  of  their  skillful  combinations 
and  resistless  assaults,  we  may  well  believe  that  for  a  moment  there  came  over 
the  mind  of  our  Infantry  Captain  and  Galena  leather-dealer — now  returned  to 
his  old  profession  to  rival  his  old  masters — a  wish  that  the  confidence  born  of 
Fort  Donelson  had  not  carried  him  so  far.  But  he  allowed  no  signs  of  distrust 
to  escape  him.  There  seemed  little  that  he  could  do,  but  he  could  at  least  keep 
up  his  courage.  The  troops  were  beaten  back  from  place  to  place,  with  an  ever 
narrowing  front,  and  a  steadily  swelling  stream  of  deserters  to  the  rear.  The 
bluff  was  alive  with  them.  Miles  down  the  stream  they  made  their  hurried  way 
in  scores  and  hundreds.  Still  the  army  of  forty  thousand,  surprised,  broken  in 
fi-agments,  driven  piecemeal,  dwindled  to  scarcely  more  than  half  its  number, 
kept  up  a  good  fight.  Never  did  Generals  strive  more  bravely  in  the  field  to 
redeem  their  irredeemable  blunders  in  the  council. 

By  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon  there  remained  for  them  scarcely  more 
than  half  a  mile  of  ground  to  stand  on.  Rebel  shells  were  dropping  among  the 
skulkers  on  the  Landing.  A  staff  officer  was  killed,  almost  at  Grant's  side,  on 
the  bluff.  The  tremendous  roar  to  the  left,  momentarily  nearer  and  nearer,  told 
of  an  effort  to  cut  him  off  from  the  river  and  from  retreat.  Grant  sat  on  his  horse, 
qniet,  thoughtful,  almost  stolid.  Said  one  to  him,  ^'Does  not  the  prospect  begin 
to  look  gloomy  ?"  "  Not  at  all,"  was  the  quiet  reply.  "  They  can't  force  our  lines 
around  these  batteries  to-night — it  is  too  late.  Delay  counts  everything  with  us. 
To-morrow  we  shall  attack  them  with  fresh  troops  and  drive  them,  of  course."* 

*  I  was  mjgelf  a  listener  to  this  conversation,  and  from  it  I  date,  in  my  own  case  at  least,  the 
b^Si'^i'^S*  ^^  '^J  belief  in  Grant's  greatness. 
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For  Buell  had  already  arrived  in  person ;  the  advance  of  the  Army  of  the 
Ohio  wae  at  Savanuah  ;  before  daybreak  almost  the  whole  column  would  be  np. 
Thoro  was  no  conaultation  between  the  independent  comnutndora  now  on  tho 
hold.  Graot  oxplainod  to  Bucll  the  position;  Sherman  furnished  him  with  a 
little  map  of  the  roadn,  and,  by  common  conaent,  it  waa  undei-atood  that  Buell 
was  to  advance  at  daybreak  with  his  fresh  troops  on  the  left,  where  his  fore- 
most division  had  already  done  some  fighting.  Grant  gathered  together  wb»t 
ho  could  of  his  army  and  proQared  to  advance  on  the  right. 


The  next  day  brought  success.     The  Army  of  the  Ohio  extended  its  iii:>nl 
over  Ihrcc-fourths  of  the  battle-field;  Grant's  shaltercd  troops  were  barely  able 
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to  keep  up  the  line  on  the  other  fourth ;  but  there  were  enough — ^the  day  was 
won.  The  troops  were  too  much  exhausted  for  pursuit,  and  halting  in  the 
camps  from  which  they  had  been  driven  the  day  before,  were  content  to  call  it 
a  victory.  Not  to  be  outdone,  Beauregard  (in  command  since  Sidney  John- 
ston's death  in  the  first  day's  battle)  telegraphed  to  Kichmond  that  he  had  won 
a  great  and  glorious  victory;  and  Mr.  Davis  went  so  far  as  to  communicate  the 
glad  tidings  to  the  Confederate  Congress  in  a  special  message. 

The  losses  were  about  equal.  Beauregard  reported  his  at  ten  thousand  six 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  Grant  estimated  his  at 
five  thousand  killed  and  wounded,  while  two  thousand  two  hundred  prisoners 
were  known  to  be  taken  with  Prentiss.  The  incomplete  reports  of  the  subor- 
dinates, however,  subsequently  showed  a  loss  often  thousand  six  hundred  killed 
and  wounded.  Altogether  our  loss  must  have  been  fifteen  thousand,  and  Beau- 
regard's could  not  have  fallen  many  hundreds  below  the  same  figure.  On  the 
first  day  the  contending  forces  were  about  equal.  On  the  second  Beauregard 
was  largely  outnumbered. 

Of  General  Grant's  conduct  during  this  battle  nothing  can  be  said  but 
praise;  of  his  conduct  before  it  little  but  blame.  Flushed  with  Donelson,  and 
seeming  to  despise  his  antagonist,  he  neglected  almost  every  precaution  and 
violated  almost  every  rule  of  his  profession.  Believing  the  enemy  to  be  largely 
superior  in  numbers,  he  lay,  awaiting  Buell's  army,  in  a  position  inherently 
false  and  dangerous.*  The  order  of  his  encampments  was  worse  even  than  the 
position.  "With  an  enemy  in  front,"  says  Montecuculli,  "an  army  should 
always  encarop  in  order  of  battle."  It  is  Napoleon  himself  who  tells  us  that 
"encampments  of  the  same  army  should  always  bo  formed  so  as  to  protect  ejich 
other;"  and  again,  that  "it  should  be  laid  down  as  a  principle  never  to  leave 
intervals  by  which  the  enemy  can  penetrate  between  corps."  The  neglect  to 
fortify  is  palliated  by  the  popular  dislike  then  existing  to  the  spado  as  a  weapon. 
But  oflSecrs  who  had  studied  war  and  knew  its  requirements  could  scarcely  have 
forgotten  the  spirit,  even  if  they  had  failed  to  recall  the  words  of  the  great  Master 
of  War,  when  he  declared  that,  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  "it  is  necessary  to 
intrench  every  night,  and  occupy  a  good  defensive  position.'*  The  neglect  of 
pickets  and  out-posts  approached  criminality.  That  an  enemy,  forty  thousand 
strong,  only  eighteen  miles  distant  at  the  outset,  and  hourly  approaching,  could 
spend  three  days  preparing  to  attack  and  in  leisurely  selecting  its  positions, 
without  discovery  by  the  antagonist  General,  will  seem  to  the  next  generation 
preposterous  and  incredible.  When  the  storm  which  he  thus  invited  hiid  burst, 
when  he  found  how  disaster  was  enveloping  his  army,  and  saw  divisions  melt- 
ing bodily  out  of  his  grasp,  Grant  rose  to  the  height  of  a  hero.  More  than  that, 
he  rose  (and  for  the  first  time  on  that  movement)  to  the  height  of  a  General. 
"  For  it  is  the  first  qualification  of  a  General-in-chief,"  says  Napoleon  again,  "to 
have  a  cool  head."     The  man  who  amid  the  disasters  of  that  day  could  calmly 

*  Napoleon  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim  of  war,  that  "when  the  conquent  of  a  country  la  under- 
taken hy  two  or  three  armies,  having  separate  linea  until  they  arrive  at  a  point  fixed  upon  for 
their  concentration,  the  union  of  these  differerU  carps  should  never  take  pUiee  near  the  enemy  J* 
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reason  out  the  certainty  of  success  to-morrow,  gave  proof,  in  spite  of  blunders 
that  under  most  managements  would  have  cashiered  him,  of  his  capacity  to 
lead  the  hosts  of  Freedom  in  greater  struggles  yet  to  come. 

The  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing  added  to  Grant's  reputation  at  the  East, 
and  increased  his  already  rapidly  rising  popularity.  In  the  West,  where  it  was 
better  understood,  where  the  ghastly  losses  were  felt  and  the  causes  were  known, 
it  was  held  to  be  sufficient  reason  for  his  removal  from  command.  The  Gover- 
nors of  several  Western  States  requested  his  removal  oti  the  grounds  of  inca- 
pacity and  alleged  intoxication.  The  fearful  loss  of  life  was  charged  directly  to 
his  negligence,  and  exaggerated  stories  of  his  habits  were  widely  circulated. 
Even  the  gi'oss  slander,  that  explained  the  disasters  of  the  first  day's  battle  by 
the  allegation  of  Grant's  absence  for  hours  in  a  state  of  intoxication  at  Savan- 
nah, found  ready  believers. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this.  General  Halleck  hurried  from  St.  Louis  to  take 
personal  control,  and  thus  illustrate  to  the  Nation  what  one,  who  had  gained 
such  brilliant  victories  from  his  remote  head-quarters,  could  accomplish  when 
once  his  martial  tread  shook  the  actual  field.  One  of  his  earliest  deeds  was  to 
deprive  Grant  of  all  command.  But  Halleck  had  been  lawyer  quite  as  much 
as  soldier ;  and  his  explanation  to  the  victim,  of  the  high  honor  he  did  him  in 
thus  beheading  him,  was  a  masterpiece  of  lawyer-like  strategy.  General  Grant 
was  the  second  in  command;  therefore  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  have  no 
command.  For,  in  the  event,  which  his  constant  exposure  made  hourly  immi- 
nent, of  the  Gencral-in-chief's  being  killed  or  disabled,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
next  in  rank  should  be  ready  on  the  instant,  and  disengaged  from  other  duties. 
"  The  General  studied  a  long  while  over  that  stroke,  and  seemed  mightily  pleased 
at  the  shape  he  gave  it,"  said  an  admiring  staff  officer. 

Grant  tried  hard  to  believe  in  the  theory,  but  his  sturdy  common  sense  was 
too  much  for  it.  Indeed,  there  were  times  during  that  weary  two  months' 
"siege"  of  Corinth  when  those  who  entered  his  tent  found  him  almost  in 
tears — contemplating,  once  it  is  said,  the  tender  of  his  resignation  as  a  means 
of  escape  from  a  position  which  he  felt  to  be  humiliating.  In  these  dark  days 
he  had  a  constant  friend  in  General  Sherman — a  fact  not  without  its  influence 
in  the  later  career  of  both. 

Ilalleck's  summons  to  the  East  as  General-in-chief,  not  long  after  ihc 
evacuation  of  Corinth,  left  Grant  again  in  active  command.  For  a  time  there 
was  little  to  do.  The  campaign  that,  opening  so  bravely  amid  winter  snows 
around  Donelson  and  Ilenry,  had  swept  the  Rebels  from  Bowling  Green  to 
Corinth,  from  Columbus  to  Vicksburg,  frittered  itself  away  by  early  summer,  in 
inconsequential  pursuits  and  final  stagnation.  The  enemy  had  time  to  recover 
from  blows  that  had  well-nigh  proved  mortal,  to  concentrate  his  scattered  forces, 
and  to  resume  the  offensive.  For  this  it  is  not  plain  that  Grant  should  be  held 
in  any  sense  responsible.  He  had  always  advocated  vigorous  action,  to  the 
extent  indeed  of  taking  too  little  rather  than  too  much  time  for  preparation. 
Through  all  the  amazing  delays  at  Corinth  he  had  urged  advance,  and  it  may 
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well  be  believed  that  his  natural  bent  was  not  changed  when  power  was  at  last 
lodged  again  in  his  hands. 

The  limits  of  his  command  naturally  placed  before  him  the  task  of  opening 
the  Mississippi.  It  was  not  till  27th  of  Kovember  that  he  was  able  to  set  about 
it.  This  interval  of  six  months  after  the  fall  of  Corinth,  was  spent  in  civil 
administration,  and  in  a  couple  of  battles  directed  by  Grant  and  fought  by 
Bosecrans.  At  first  Grant  established  his  head-quarters  at  Memphis.  Presently 
it  was  discovered  that  the  resident  families  of  Eebel  officers  were  constantly 
furnishing  them  news  of  the  movements  and  numbers  of  troops.  To  prevent 
this,  such  families  were  peremptorily  ordered  beyond  the  lines.  Subsequently 
the  order  was  so  far  modified  as  to  permit  those  to  remain  who  chose  to  give 
their  word  of  honor  not  to  communicate  with  the  Rebel  army.  An  order  hold- 
ing the  communities  which  sustained  guerrilla  bands  pecuniarily  liable  for  their 
outrages,  struck  at  the  root  of  the  system.  A  disloyal  newspaper  was  sum- 
marily (Suppressed.  EflPorts  were  made  to  keep  back  the  swarm  of  unprincipled 
speculators  who  hastened  South,  loaded  with  specie,  to  cross  the  lines  and  trade 
with  the  Eebels.  The  runaway  slaves  who  crowded  his  camps  were  organized 
into  companies  and  made  to  earn  a  living  by  being  set  to  work  picking  cotton. 
The  army  was  rigorously  forbidden  to  interfere  with  the  natural  workings  of 
the  slavery  question.  Slaves  were  neither  to  be  enticed  away  from  their  mas- 
ters nor  returned  to  them.  A  regiment  that  had  been  guilty  of  pillaging  to  a 
disgraceful  extent,  found  itself  charged  with  the  value  of  its  robberies  when  the 
paymaster  came  around.  The  Jews,  as  a  class,  were  arraigned  for  "violating 
every  regulation  of  trade  established,"  and  were  ordered  out  of  the  department 
on  twenty -four  hours*  notice,  not  to  return  under  penalty  of  imprisonment. 

Some  of  these  orders  were  perhaps  indiscreet;  the  most  were  well-judged 
and  had  a  happy  effect.  Grant's  strong  common  sense  was  conspicuous  through 
the  various  work;  but  the  chaotic  condition  of  civil  affairs  in  the  conquered 
territory,  and  the  confusion  of  trade  regulations  under  conflicting  authorities 
rendered  it  impossible  that  the  labors  of  any  one  should  be  satisfactory  or 
complete. 

The  midsummer  repose  was  broken  by  the  advance  of  the  columns  which 
the  Rebels  had  been  given  time  to  re-assemble.  Yan  Dorn  and  Price  were  the 
leaders.  The  designs  were  uncertain ;  but  the  first  demonstration  was  an  effort 
to  break  the  lino  between  Memphis  and  Corinth.  Grant  drew  back  his  isolated 
garrisons  before  the  advance,  and  suffered  Price  to  take  quiet  possession  of  luka. 
Then,  learning  that  Van  Dorn  could  not  come  up  for  four  or  five  days,  he  sud- 
denly concentrated  upon  Price.  Ord,  with  six  thousand  ^ve  hundred  men,  was 
to  come  in  from  the  north;  Rosecrans,  with  nine  thousand,  from  the  direction  of 
Jacinto.  Grant  remained  with  Ord's  column,  which  was  to  attack  as  soon  as 
Rosecrans  could  get  up  on  the  opposite  side.  Unfortunately  a  strong  wind  was 
blowing  directly  against  this  advance,  and  the  sound  of  Rosecrans's  cannonade 
was  not  heard.  Grant,  resting  on  the  idea  that  as  his  march  was  a  long  one, 
he  could  hardly  be  expected  so  soon,  held  Ord  back,  and  thus  Rosecrans  was  left 
to  fight  the  battle  alone.     Next  morning  Price,  discovering  his  danger,  had  re- 
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treated,  and  the  chance  of  closing  with  a  consolidated  force  of  near  sixteen 
thousand  upon  Price's  twelve  thousand,  and  crushing  it,  was  lost. 

Van  Dorn  next  advanced  upon  Corinth.  Grant  entrusted  its  defense  to 
Rosecrans,  and  disposed  his  remaining  forces  with  a  view  to  protect  other  points 
if  the  movement  on  Corinth  should  prove  only  a  feint.  Rosecrans  was  attacked 
with  a  desperation  that  made  Corinth  one  of  the  hardest  fought  battles  of  the 
war.  The  close  of  the  second  day  saw  Van  Dorn  with  his  combined  forces  in 
full  flight.  Grant  had  already  forwarded  fresh  troops  to  Rosecrans  for  the  pur- 
suit; he  now  threw  in  Ord  upon  the  flank  of  the  beaten  enemy  and  inflicted  still 
further  punishment.  The  brief  little  campaign  was  admirably  managed.  The 
pursuit  might  have  been  more  energetically  pushed,  but  there  were  reasons  for 
delay  that  may  leave  Grant  free  from  blame. 

The  battle  of  Corinth  was  fought  on  the  4th  of  October.  It  was  nearly  two 
months  later  before  Grant  again  advanced.  The  enemy  was  now  posted  on  the 
Tallahatchie,  to  the  south-west  of  Grand  Junction  and  Corinth,  where  he  covered 
Vicksburg  and  Jackson.  Grant  himself  moved  down  on  his  front,  while  ho  sent 
a  small  force  from  Ilelena,  striking  eastward  across  the  country,  to  demonstrate 
upon  his  rear  and  cut  off  his  supplies.  So  marked  was  the  effect  of  this  demon- 
stration that  the  enemy  hastily  abandoned  the  line  of  the  Tallahatchie,  and  fell 
back  upon  the  Yallabusha.  Grant  pressed  steadily  down  into  the  interior,  leav- 
ing in  his  trail  a  long  train  of  posts  to  bo  garrisoned,  the  loss  of  any  one  of 
which  would  inevitably  throw  him  back  upon  his  base.  It  was  a  hazardous 
experiment,  but  one  that  promised  brilliant  results  if  successful. 

Whether  this  movement  had  originally  been  designed  as  one  against  Vicks- 
burg does  not  appear;  but  about  this  time  General  Ilalleck  sent  orders  from 
Washington  that  a  direct  expedition  against  Vicksburg  should  be  started.  Gen- 
eral Sherman  w^as  at  once  sent  back  to  Memphis  to  organize  it,  with  orders  to 
*' proceed  to  the  reduction  of  Vicksburg."  The  garrison,  it  was  hoped,  would 
be  found  weak  ;  and  Grant's  advance  was  relied  on  to  keep  the  Rebel  army,  then 
on  the  Yallabusha,  too  fully  occupied  to  relieve  it. 

Such  were  the  plans  when  a  single  stroke  disarranged  them  all,  and  left,  in 
place  of  the  victory  that  had  been  hoped,  a  barren  record  of  retreat  for  one 
column  and  a  bloody  repulse  for  the  other.  Grant  had  made  Holly  Springs 
the  immediate  base  of  supplies  for  his  advance,  and  had  left  it  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Murphy,  with  a  garrison  of  a  thousand  men.  Supplies  and 
transportation  had  been  accumulated  hero  to  the  value  of  over  four  millions  of 
dollars.  The  Rebel  cavalry  were  suddenly  discovered  dashing  past  Grant's 
column,  with  evident  design  to  cut  his  communication.  In  alarm  for  his  sup- 
plies ho  sent  word  to  Murphy  of  the  impending  danger,  and  hurried  four  regi- 
ments back  to  re-enforce  him.  The  regiments  were  delayed;  Murphy  proved 
himself  an  imbecile;  the  post  was  surrendered  without  firing  a  shot;  Van  Dorn 
destroyed  everything  in  hot  haste,  and  pushed  on  to  other  posts  in  quest  of 
further  work.  It  was  the  defeat  of  the  whole  movement.  Grant  moved  back, 
and  the  enemy  was  left  to  devote  his  attention  undisturbed  to  Vicksburg. 

Sherman,  unfortunately,  started  the  day  afler  this  disaster,  and  before  he  had 
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heard  of  it.  He  reached  the  northern  defenses  of  Vicksburg,  made  a  gallant 
and  bloody  assault^  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss,  and  was  forced  to  abandon 
his  effort. 

And  so,  by  the  opening  of  1863,  Grant  found  himself  fairly  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  Vicksburg.  His  most  trusted  Lieutenant  had  essayed  it  and 
failed.  He  had  himself  essayed  a  co-operative  movement  and  failed.  The 
Administration  said:  "Take  Vicksburg."  The  people  grew  restive  under  the 
delay  in  fulfilling  the  order.  To  their  minds  the  Great  River  was  the  symbol  of 
the  Union.  Till  every  obstruction  to  its  peaceful  flow  was  burst  off,  they  could 
see  no  hopeful  issue  to  the  conflict.  About  this  time,  too,  the  whole  horizon  was 
dark.  The  partisans  of  McClellan  waged  fierce  war  upon  the  Government  that 
had  removed  their  favorite;  his  enemies  shrank  appalled,  ashy  their  own  handi- 
work, from  the  ghastly  slaughter  of  our  bravest  which  his  incompetent  successor 
had  wrought  on  the  heights  of  Fredericksburg.  The  capture  of  New  Orleans 
bad  led  to  none  of  the  expected  results.  Operations  on  the  sea-coast  were  frivo- 
lous and  inconsequential.  At  a  great  cost  the  old  Army  of  the  Ohio  had,  before 
Xashville,  maintained  its  ground,  without  the  ability  to  advance.  From  the  sea 
to  the  river  our  armies  seemed  paralyzed.  The  opponents  of  the  war  at  the 
North,  encouraged  by  these  indications,  ventured  upon  an  opener  course.  Their 
able  representatives  in  Congress  pointed  to  the  failures  of  two  bloody  years  as 
proof  that  the  seceded  States  could  never  be  subdued;  demanded  a  cessation  of 
hostilities;  declared  that  continuance  of  the  struggle  would  insure  the  eternal 
separation  of  the  South.  Their  eloquent  spokesman  warned  the  Government 
that,  in  such  case,  the  North-West  would  go  with  the  South.  If  war  could  not 
open  the  Father  of  Waters,  the  men  who  dwelt  on  its  tributaries  and  about  its 
sources  would  make  peace  to  accomplish  the  end.  "There  is  not  one  drop  of 
rain  that  falls  over  the  whole  vast  expanse  of  the  North-West,"  he  exclaimed 
with  threatening  emphasis,  and  with  the  instant  applause  of  his  great  party, 
"that  does  not  find  its  home  in  the  bosom  of  the  Gulf.  We  must  and  we  will 
follow  it,  with  travel  and  trade,  not  by  treaty  but  by  right;  freely,  peaceably, 
and  without  restriction  or  tribute,  under  the  same  Government  and  flag."* 

Unmoved  by  the  clamor  that  thus  agitated  the  public  mind  and  gave  fever-* 
ish  interest  to  hi&  operations;  unmoved  likewise  by  thesignsof  his  own  growing 
unpopularity,  the  stories  about  his  habits,  the  connnents  on  his  Mississippi  failure, 
the  censures  of  his  negligence  in  leaving  Holly  Springs  with  defense  so  inade- 
quately propoctioned  to  the  importance  of  the  post — moved  by  none  of  these 
things  from  his  equable  calm,  Grant,  slill  with  the  fullest  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment, began  his  study  of  the  Vicksburg  problem. 

It  was  evident  that  the  conditions  were  different  from  those  under  which 
the  other  strongholds  along  the  Mississippi  had  been  successively  secured.  The 
naval  force  had  in  every  case  proved  insufficient  to  reduce  the  Rebel  batteries 
which  blocked  the  navigation,  so  long  as  their  garrisons  were  free  from  menace 

*  Vallandigham's  Speech  on  Wright's  Resolutions,  37th  Cong.,  2d  Sees.,  Jan.,  1863. 
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by  a  superior  land  column.  But  the  moment  that  an  army  in  the  interior 
endangered  the  communications  of  the  garrison,  the  post  had  fallen.  With  the 
establishmentofGranVs  forces  at  Fort  Donelson,  Columbus  had  been  abandoned. 
With  Pope's  appearance  below  it,  Island  No.  10  had  been  abandoned.  With  the 
evacuation  of  Corinth  came  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Pillow,  and  the  resulting  fall 
of  Memphis.  With  the  occupation  of  Jackson,  which  Grant  had  essayed,  might 
have  come  Sherman's  occupation  of  Vicksburg.  But  Grant  had  failed  to  keep 
open  his  communications  on  his  march  toward  Jackson;  and  whether  he 
might  have  done  better  again  or  not,  he  abandoned  the  effort,  and  committed 
himself  to  the  radically  false  movement*  of  passing  directly  down  the  river. 

He  was  not  long  indeed  in  discovering  the  error;  but  the  steps  could  not 
well  be  retraced.  Thenceforward  his  mind  was  wholly  turned  upon  efforts  to 
find  some  way  of  vaulting  from  the  river  in  the  front,  to  the  hills  in  the  rear  of 
Vicksburg.  And  here  it  was  that  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  problem  were 
encountered. 

Thirt  city  of  Vicksburg  is  situated  at  the  eastern  end  of  a  great  bend  of 
the  Misssisippi,  and  on  its  eastern  bank.  Its  high  bluffs  render  direct  assault 
from  the  front  an  impracticable  thing.  It  is  now  to  be  seen  that  a  movement 
from  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  above  it,  around  to  its  rear,  was  likewise  an 
impracticable  thing.  A  few  miles  above  Vicksburg  the  Yazoo  river  empties  into 
the  Mississippi,  on  the  eastern  side.  The  hills  which  skirt  Vicksburg  extend 
northward,  forming  a  good  defensive  line  up  to  Haines's  Bluff  on  the  Yazoo, 
twelve  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi.  In  front  of  these  hills  lay 
swamps,  dense  woods,  and  an  old  bod  of  the  Yazoo — an  uncertain  region,  neither 
land  nor  water,  but  presenting  the  obstacles  of  both,  and  admirably  improved  by 
the  Eebcl  commander.  The  batteries  at  Haines's  Bhilf  effectually  closed  the 
Yazoo  to  our  gunboats;  the  defensive  line  thence  to  Vicksburg,  just  described, 
barred  an  advance  by  the  land  forces. 

This  then  was  the  problem  :  How  should  the  army  be  planted  in  the  rear  of 
Vicksburg  and  supplied?  The  route  overland,  via  Holly  Springs,  having  been 
definitely  abandoned,  but  two  possible  lines  of  supply  seemed  left.  If  the  Yazoo 
could  be  used,  the  army  might  reach  the  rear  of  Vicksburg  from  the  north  side. 
If  the  Mississippi  could  bo  used,  it  might  reach  the  rear  from  the  south  side. 
But  we  have  seen  that  the  Yazoo  was  closed  by  the  batteries  of  Haines's  Bluff, 
the  Mississippi  by  the  batteries  of  Vicksburg  itself. 

Months  were  spent  in  efforts  to  evade  first  the  one  and  then  the  other.  All 
were  futile;  and  failure  after  failure  served  at  once  to  strengthen  the  opposition 
at  the  North,  to  embarrass  the  Government,  and  to  discourage  the  army. 

♦  High  authoritiefl  will  condemn  tliifl  censure.  But  I  find  myself  fortified  in  it,  not  merely  br 
the  abfltract  principles  of  war,  but  by  the  openly  expressed  conviction  of  so  eminent  a  soldier 
and  80  distinguished  a  friend  of  Grant's  as  General  Sherman.  In  his  speech,  July  20th,  1865,  at  a 
banquet  given  in  his  honor,  at  St.  Louis,  General  Sherman,  after  referring  to  the  canals  and  the 
'*  drowning  on  the  levee  like  muskrata,''  said :  "  All  that  time  the  true  movement  was  the  origi- 
nal movement,  and  everything  approximating  it  c^me  nearer  the  truth.  But  wc  could  not  make  a 
retrograde  movement.  Why  ?  Because  you  people  of  the  North  were  too  noisy.  We  could  not 
take  any  step  backward,  and  for  that  reason  we  were  forced  to  run  the  batteries  at  Vicktbarg." 
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The  first  project  wae  to  open  the  Missiaaippi  by  cutting  a  canal  (acarcely  a  mild 
in  length),  directly  acrosH  the  neck  of  land  around  which  the  river  bends,  to  waah 
the  blafib  of  the  threatened  city.     This  would  have  opened  a  line  of  supply  to 
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the  floulhwnrd — even  if  the  channel  had  not  been  permanently  clianged — and 
would  thus  have  enabled  Grant  to  move  from  the  south  side  to  the  rear  of  Vicka- 
bnrg.  The  work  was  energetically  prosecuted,  but  before  the  canal  was  deep 
enough,  the  rising  river  nwcpt  in  the  dam  at  its  upper  end,  flooded  the  camps 
snd  drove  off  the  workmen.  Even  then  the  undertaking  miglit  have  been  a 
snccesa;  but  the  upper  end  of  the  canal  had  been  located  exactly  at  a  powerful 
eddy  in  the  river,  which  effectually  prevented  the  current  from  entering  it. 
And— as  if  the  planners  had  predestinated  failure — even  if  the  cunal  had  been 
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made  navigable,  it  must  have  been  useless,  for  it  entered  the  Mississippi  again, 
directly  under  heavy  batteries  of  the  enemy.  The  river  rose  none  too  soon  to 
prevent  further  waste  of  time  on  a  scheme  like  this. 

Still  seeking  a  route  down  the  river  by  which  he  might  supply  his  army 
below,  Grant  next  bethought  him  of  the  chain  of  lakes  and  ponds  and  stagnant 
bayous  through  the  swamps  of  Louisiana,  connecting  Lake  Providence  (lying 
only  a  mile  west  of  the  Mississippi)  with  the  Tensas  River,  which,  through  the 
Red,  leads  again  into  the  Mississippi  far  below  Natchez.  Chimerical,  indeed, 
must  have  been  the  visions  of  relief  from  the  remorseless  conditions  of  his  prob- 
lem that  were  swarming  before  the  mind  of  the  puzzled  General,  when  the 
project  of  opening  and  defending  a  line  like  this,  through  the  enemy's  country, 
was  seriously  entertained.  But  a  canal  from  the  Mississippi  into  Lake  Provi- 
dence was  begun,  and  for  a  time  the  troops  were  kept  busy  with  the  spado 
upon  it. 

Scarcely  less  unpromising  was  another  wild  effort,  the  last  of  the  schemes 
for  evading  Vicksburg  and  still  descending  the  Mississippi.  Near  Mil  liken  *s 
Bend  are  certain  Louisiana  bayous,  sluggish  wastes  of  water  in  that  "half-made 
land,"  which,  during  the  spring  freshets,  swell  into  navigable  streams.  By  one 
tortuous  connection  and  another,  through  cypress  swamps  innumerable,  it  was 
just  possible  that  a  shallop  could  be  floated  along  these  bayous,  at  flood  time, 
till  it  should  strike  the  Tensas,  and  thus  again  reach  the  Mississippi,  through  the 
Red,  half  way  down  to  New  Orleans.  Along  this  circuitous  route  an  effort  was 
actually  made  to  dredge  a  channel.  Presently  the  river  fell,  the  bayous  shrank 
again  into  scum-covered  ponds,  the  connections  with  each  other  stiffened  into 
mud,  and,  mayhap,  before  the  season  ended,  cotton  stalks  were  growing  along 
the  track  the  dredge  boats  had  marked. 

With  this  ended  the  series  of  efforts  to  evade  the  Yieksburg  batteries,  and 
still  find  a  line  for  supplies  down  the  river. 

Meantime  more  promising  plans  were  projected.  We  have  seen  that  if  the 
waters  of  the  Yazoo  could  be  reached,  that  stream  would  furnish  a  line,  by  the 
aid  of  which  the  army  might  safely  essay  from  the  northward  a  movement  to 
the  rear  of  the  defenses  of  its  long-covctcd  prize.  The  mouth  of  the  Yazoo 
Dcing  closed  by  those  defenses  themselves,  it  became  necos.sary  to  seek  some 
other  and  unknown  way  of  bursting  into  that  river.  Far  up  the  Mississippi — 
wcil-ni^h  to  ^Memphis  it-^olf — lic:^  Gi»e  of  those  ancniii^ous  sheets  of  v/atcr  tl.at 
line  the  banks  of  the  Great  River, — tributaries  in  its  weakness,  parasites  in  its 
strength.  This  connects  with  a  little  lake,  this  again  with  the  head-wators  of 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  Tailahatchio,  and  throuii^h  it  with  the  Yazoo.  Such 
is  the  route  which  now  came  to  be  known  to  the  bafHod,  struggling  army,  as  the 
Yazoo  Pass.  An  expedition  was  formed  to  enter  it,  and  after  incredible  labor, 
navigating  those  dark,  interminably  winding  aisles  ol'  cypress,  the  Tailahatchio 
was  fairly  reached,  early  in  March.  "But,"  to  take  General  Grant's  own 
explanation,  "while  my  forces  were  opening  one  end  of  the  pass  the  enemy  was 
diligently  closing  the  other."  Just  as  the  leaders  of  the  expedition  imagined 
that  they  were  about  to  reach  the  goal  of  nil  their  labors  (the  Yazoo)  and  sweep 
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down  firom  the  rear  upon  the  batteries  of  Haines's  Bluff,  they  were  suddenly 
stopped  by  a  fort  the  Eebels  had  been  busily  building  at  the  junction  of  the 
Tallahatchie  with  the  Yazoo.  It  proved  too  strong  for  the  gunboats;  the  high 
wtfter  prevented  the  land  forces  from  co-operating  in  an  attack;  and  so,  by  2l8t 
March,  the  movement  that  had  come  so  near  success  was  abandoned,  and  the 
expedition  returned. 

But  there  yet  remained  a  roundabout  road  to  the  Yazoo, — so  obscure  that 
perhaps  the  Bebels  had  not  obstructed  it.  Parallel  with  the  Tallahatchie,  and 
like  it,  emptying  into  the  Yazoo,  but  nearer  the  Mississippi,  with  a  more  slug- 
gish current,  a  shallower  channel  and  more  confusedly  winding  course,  ran  the 
Big  Sunflower.  It  too  could  be  reached,  through  lakes  and  bayous  and  ponds, 
from  Yazoo  Pass.  Into  this  the  gunboats  now  adventured.  The  trees  from 
either  bank  interlaced  their  branches  above;  cypress  trees  rose  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  channel ;  here  and  there  a  sturdy  cypress  stood  fair  in  the  path  the 
boats  must  take;  logs  and  brush  floated  idly  on  the  surface  of  the  dark  lagoons. 
*' Every  foot  of  our  way,"  wrote  an  officer,  "was  cut  and  torn  through  a  dense 
forest  never  before  traversed  by  steamers."  Delays  were  necessary,  arising 
mainly  from  the  utter  ignorance  of  steamboatmen  and  all  others  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  waters  thus  to  be  navigated.  The  enemy  discovered  the  movement  and 
prepared  to  check  it;  and  so,  when  almost  ready  to  emerge  into  the  Yazoo,  this 
last  of  the  failures  returned. 

Three  months  had  now  been  consumed,  and  the  army  that  had  been 
expected  to  storm  Vicksburg  still  lay  on  the  Louisiana  shore,  with  the  Missis- 
sippi river  between  it  and  its  goal.  It  was  in  good  health,  for  at  that  season  the 
evils  of  the  climate  and  of  the  swamp  are  not  felt;  but  to  the  excited  appre- 
hensions of  the  people  at  home,  who  knew  their  sons  to  be  aimlessly  crowded 
on  levees  or  wading  through  dark  morasses,  to  no  successful  end,  the  condition 
of  the  troops  became  a  matter  of  keenest  apprehension.  Meantime,  all  that  the 
country  knew  was  that  effort  after  effort  had  failed;  that  now  seven  distinct 
and  successive  undertakings  against  Vicksburg,  six  of  them  under  General 
Grant's  sole  direction,  had  fallen  impotent,  and  had  only  aroused  the  mirth  of 
the  enemy,  who  jeered  at  the  Yankee  ditch-diggers.  One  by  one,  those  wise 
men  of  the  East,  who  had  followed  the  rising  star  from  Fort  Donelson,  fell  off. 
Long  since  it  had  been  possible  to  number,  with  few  figures.  Grant's  friends  at 
the  West.  "There  was  a  time,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "when  I  stood  almost  alone 
in  supporting  him."  The  clamor  for  his  removal  swelled.  Even  that  sturdiest 
of  champions  for  a  friend's  cause,  the  Congressman  from  Grant's  own  district, 
who  had  already  tilted  many  a  parliamentary  joust  in  his  favor,  grew  luke- 
warm. Slanders  revived.  "  The  army  was  being  ruined,"  said  the  coarsest  and 
most  reckless  of  the  newspapers,  "in  mud-turtle  expeditions,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  a  drunkard,  whose  confidential  adviser  was  a  lunatic."  It  was  the  crisis 
of  Grant's  career.  One  thing,  one  only,  stood  between  him  and  a  removal, 
which  would  have  consigned  him  to  the  purgatory  of  brokeir-down  Generals, 
with  a  record  that,  in  the  light  of  this  final  failure,  would  have  been  read  as  one 
of  unbroken  blunders  and  jdisasters,  relieved  only  by  a  victory  that  another  had 
Vol.  I.— 25. 
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won  for  him  at  Donelson.  The  confidence  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  thongh  sadly 
shaken,  did  not  yet  give  way;  ho  would  "let  Grant  try  once  more."  And  it  is 
to  be  specially  noted  that,  in  so  resolving,  he  resolved  likewise  that  the  General 
thus  favored  should  be  supplied  with  every  re-enforcement  and  appliance  Tor 
which  he  asked.  With  such  hard  fortune  as  befell  other  Generals  in  similar 
straits.  Grant  must  inevitably  have  gone  down  like  them.  But  while  McClellan, 
in  the  midst  of  the  like  futile  attempts  against  a  Rebel  stronghold,  clamoring  for 
re-enforcements,  was  denied — while  Roscerans,  piteously  begging  for  troops,  w:ih 
told  to  cease  his  importunity  and  use  what  he  had — Grant,  in  greater  disfavor 
now  than  either,  was  still  supported  with  generous  and  unstinting  hand.  What- 
ever he  sought,  that  he  straightway  received. 

The  endangered  General  himself  bore  stoutly  up.  Through  all  this  flounder- 
ing for  a  plan  of  operations,  one  feature  of  his  character  shines  clear — he  did 
not  see  how  to  take  Vicksburg;  but  without  discouragement,  or  despondency  at 
failures  that  would  have  broken  down  most  men,  with  unabated  hope,  indeed,  he 
resolutely  continiied  to  face  the  problem. 

"All  this  while,"  says  General  Sherman,  "the  true  movement  was  the  origi- 
nal movement^" — that  is,  the  march  from  Memphis  via  Holly  Springs  upon 
Jackson — and  in  this  verdict  that  eminent  General  unquestionably  follows  the 
teachings  of  sound  military  science.  That,  at  the  time,  he  urged  upon  General 
Grant  a  return  to  Memphis  to  undertake  the  campaign  over  again  on  some  such 
routo  is  well  understood  ;*  that  Grant  was  for  a  time  impressed  by  the  suggestion 
seems  probable.  But  our  "uncle-like  youth"  had  been  growing.  Repeated 
failures  had  cleared  his  vision  and  inflamed  his  resolution;  till  now,  determined 
not  to  go  back,  he  had  wrought  himself  up  to  the  point  of  an  undertaking, 
obvious  enough  to  have  been  talked  over  among  the  privates  by  their  camp- 
fires,  but  so  hazardous  that  not  tlic  boldest  General  in  all  that  bnive  army 
would  have  dared  it.  lie  decided  to  march  his  troops  southward  on  the  Louisi- 
ana side,  to  trust  for  supplies  to  steamboats  that  might  run  the  gauntlet  of  me 
Vicksburg  batteries,  to  cross  the  Mississippi  below  the  hist  post  in  the  chain  of 
defenses,  and  then,  staking  everything  upon  the  die,  and  trusting  to  the  fortune 
of  the  cast,  to  cut  loose  from  supplies,  and  strike  for  Vicksburg  or  ruin.  More- 
over, there  was  that  in  the  mind  of  this  most  audacious  of  Generals  that  never 
permitted  him  to  doubt  of  success,  or  to  admit,  in  this  wildest  flight,  the  most 
prudent  and  judicious  precautions. 

In  the  last  days  of  March,  the  troops  moved  across  the  little  peninsula 
opposite  Vicksburg,  and  came  out  on  the  Mississippi  below  Xew  Carthage.  Gun- 
boats and  transports  next  ran  past  the  batteries, — a  fearful  ordeal,  from  which 
they  emerged,  battered,  shattered,  some  in  flames,  while  others  had  gone  down 
beneath  the  pitiless  rain  of  shells.     Then,  with  gunboats  leading  the  way,  and 

*  General  Sherman,  in  hi«  Sf.  Louis  ejieech,  referring  to  an  incorrect  Tension  of  the  above 
fitatemcnt,  emphatically  denied  having  protested  againht  Grant's  final  movement.  "  I  never  pro- 
tested against  anything,''  he  said.  But  he  did  not  deny  that,  after  Grunt's  movements  had 
aotuiUlj  begun,  he  mibmitted  in  writing  his  reasons  for  believing  that  his  own  policy,  as  indicated 
above,  would  be  better.  Portions  of  this  memorandum  may  be  found  in  the  (following)  akeick 
of  Sherman's  life. 
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transportB  bearing  down  store  of  provisionB,  the  army  marched  on,  till  it  camo 
oppoBite  the  laet  Rebel  fort,  that  at  Grand  Gulf.  Here  the  gunboats  were 
expected  to  reduce  the  hostile  works,  but  tbey  failed.  Grant  then  hastened 
twelve  miles  further  down ;  the  gunboats  and  transports  followed. 

The  movement  had  now  consumed  a  month;  and  the  Rebels  were  still 
incredulous  or  blind  as  to  its  real  purpose.  For  Sherman  had  been  left  above^ 
with  his  corps;  and,  when  Grant  was  ready  to  cross  to  the  eastern  side  of  the 
river  and  at  last  launch  his  army  upon  the  enemy's  rear,  he  had  skillfully 
arranged  that  Sherman  should  be  making  a  feint  of  attacking  them  in  force 
above.  And  so  it  came  about  that,  while,  on  the  first  of  May,  Pemberton  was 
watching  Sherman,  at  Haines's  Bluff,  Grant  was  fairly  across,  far  below  the  city, 
and  moving  rapidly  in  the  rear  of  Grand  Gulf. 

From  this  moment  there  was  in  the  mind  of  the  great  strategist,  now  at 
the  head  of  all  the  Confederate  armies  in  the  West,  no  doubt  of  the  course  to  be 
pursued.  Comprehending  instantly  the  menace,  recognizing  that  the  fate  of 
Vicksburg  was  now  to  be  settled  by  the  fate  of  this  army  that  was  so  suddenly 
rushing  without  a  base  into  the  enemy's  country,  General  Jos.  E.  Johnston 
ordered  Pemberton  out  of  Vicksburg,  to  concentrate  everything,  fall  upon  Grant 
and  crush  him.  But  not  less  clear  was  the  vision  of  the  General  with  whom 
Johnston  was  contending.  From  the  hour  that  he  set  foot  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Mississippi,  below  Vicksburg,  he  persistently  addressed  himself  to  one  clearly 
defined,  distinct  object,  from  which  no  raids  upon  his  rear,  no  question  of  com- 
munications, no  dubious  maneuvers  of  the  enemy  were  to  swerve  him.  Heroin 
lay  the  great  Generalship  of  his  movement.  He  at  last  knew  precisely  what'he 
wanted.  Interposing  between  Pemberton's  forces  near  VickKburg,  and  any 
troops  to  the  eastward  which  Johnston  might  collect  for  the  emergency,  he 
struck  straight  along  the  most  eligible  route  for  the  rear  of  Vicksburg,  whence 
bursting  off  instantaneously,  by  attack  in  reverse,  the  fortifications  on  the 
Yazoo,  he  might  open  communication  with  the  fleet,  and  sit  down  at  his  leisure 
to  the  siege. 

Accordingly,  no  sooner  had  the  advance  corps  landed  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river  and  drawn  four  days'  rations  than  it  was  pushed  out  on  the  road  to  Port 
Gibson — a  point,  the  possession  of  which  necessarily  menaced  the  Rebel  fortifi- 
cations at  Grand  Gulf  The  garrison  here  understood  well  enough  the 
nature  of  such  movement,  and  four  miles  in  front  of  Port  Gibson  strove  desper- 
ately to  check  the  advance.  The  battle  raged  along  the  narrow  ridge  on  which 
ran  the  road  of  the  National  army  throughout  the  day,  and  cost  a  thousand  of 
Grant's  troops.  But  the  end  was  inevitable;  the  Rebels  were  defeated  and 
forced  back  toward  their  fortifications.  Grant  pushed  instantly  on,  and  the 
Grand  Gulf  garrison  found  itself  on  the  point  of  being  cut  off  from  Vicksburg. 
In  all  haste,  therefore,  it  evacuated  and  fled,  leaving  Grant  to  move  up  the  trans- 
ports from  Bruinsburg.  and  make  his  temporary  base  of  supplies  at  the  point 
he  had  originally  selected. 

A  little  above  Grand  Gulf,  the  Big  Black,  after  flowing  a  few  miles  to  the 

of  Yieksburg,  and  thence  almost  parallel  with  the  Mississippi  southward, 
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empties  into  tlio  Groat  River.  Crossing  it  at  the  bridge  which  the  Grand  Gulf 
garrison  took,  there  lay  before  the  army  a  straight  road,  only  twenty  miles  long, 
directly  to  Vicksburg.  But  it  was  no  part  of  Grant's  plan  to  move  square  in  the 
teeth  of  his  foe.  Yet  he  sent  a  column  along  this  road  to  pursue  the  flying  gar- 
rison, and  thus  creating  the  impression  that  the  whole  National  army  was  rushing 
straight  upon  him,  held  Pemberton  near  Vicksburg.  Then,  pushing  his  army 
along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Big  Black,  he  protected  by  that  stream  his  lef^ 
flank,  while  he  hastened  to  plant  himself  upon  the  lino  by  which  Johnston  and 
Pemberton  communicated — the  short  forty -five  mile  railroad  connecting  Vicks- 
burg with  Jackson,  the  capital  of  the  State.  Assured  by  this  skillful  interpo- 
sition of  the  Big  Black,  of  his  safety  from  Pemberton,  he  even  stretched  his 
right,  under  McPherson,  miles  away  to  the  eastward,  to  strike  Jackson  itself, 
destroy  the  Rebel  stores,  and  discover  what  force  Johnston  might  be  gathering 
for  Pemberton *s  relief. 

Meantime  it  was  the  fate  of  that  able  but  unfortunate  copnmander  to  be 
cursed  with  subordinates  who  fancied  they  knew  more  than  their  chief  Ti'oops 
for  the  emergency  were  collecting  at  Jackson.  He  had  already  ordered  Pem- 
berton to  concentrate  against  Grant;  now,  on  his  arrival  at  Jackson,  ho  found 
Grant  pushing  by  long  strides  against  the  railroad,  midway  between  Jackson 
and  Vicksburg,  while  Pemberton,  conceiving  it  to  be  his  duty  in  any  event  to 
cover  Vicksburg,  lay  near  it  on  the  railroad.  Johnston  saw  at  once  the  false 
position  of  his  forces,  scattered  on  either  side  of  Grant's  column  and  sure  to  be 
beaten  in  detail;  and  he  peremptorily  ordered  Pemberton  to  move  north-east- 
ward, crossing  in  advance  of  Grant's  front,  and  so  reaching  Jackson.  Had  that 
brave  but  brainless  General  known  only  enough  to  obey  his  superiors,  the  issue 
might  have  been  different.  But  he  could  not  conceive  of  anything  that  could 
absolve  him  from  the  duty  of  standing  by  the  earthworks  of  his  cherished  forti- 
fication; and  80  he  took  it  upon  himself  to  disobey  Johnston's  order.  Not  merely 
this;  so  bent  was  he  upon  helping  his  adversary  that,  remembering  the  rule  in 
the  books  about  striking  an  enemy's  line  of  conununications,  and  utterly  failing 
to  comprehend  the  essence  of  Grant's  movement,  which  was  an  abandonment  of 
all  lines  of  communication,  he  actually  marched  southward,  big  with  the  mighty 
purpose  of  preventing  Grant  from  drawing  supplies  from  Grand  Gulf. 

Meanwhile,  Grant,  hearing  of  Johnston's  attempted  concentration  at  Jack- 
son, bent  eastward  the  lines  of  Sherman  and  McClernand  also,  so  that  suddenly 
the  whole  army  thus  concentrated,  burst  upon  Johnston's  feeble  force.  That 
commander,  disobeyed  by  his  subordinate  on  whose  troops  he  had  confidently 
counted  for  such  an  emergency,  did  the  best  he  could;  but  in  two  hours  his  hand- 
ful was  driven  from  Jackson,  and  the  accumulated  stores  were  in  flames.  Then, 
having  thus  cleared  away  obstructions  in  the  rear,  turning  sharp  to  the  west- 
ward. Grant  had  before  him — Vicksburg! 

To  this  stage  had  ho  reached  in  two  short  weeks!  For,  crossing  the  Missis- 
sippi on  the  first,  he  was  now,  on  the  fifteenth,  marching  straight  from  Jackson 
upon  the  doomed  city.  All  too  late,  Pemberton  discovered  his  blunder.  Four 
days  before  his  mighty  resolve  to  throw  Grant  back  by  cutting  his  commaniea- 
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tiOQS,  Grant  had  sent  word.thxt  *'he  would  communicate  no  moro  with  Grand 
Golf."  Now,  therefore,  Pemberton  finding  that,  in  utter  contempt  of  his  threats^ 
Grant  was  almost  upon  his  flank,  came  hastening  back  with  intent  to  march  north* 
eiistward  in  the  direction  of  Johnston's  original  #rder.  But  while  he  had  been 
marching  and  countermarching,  Grant  with  single  purpose,  had  been  driving 
straight  to  his  goal.  So  then,  when  Pemberton,  coming  up  from  his  futile  raid 
against  an  abandoned  line,  reached  in  his  northward  march  the  Jackson  and 
Vicksburg  railroad,  he  was  struck  by  Grant's  columns  hastening  westward.  It 
was  too  late  to  think  of  concentrating  now  with  Johnston ;  for  his  life  and  the  life 
of  his  army  he  was  forced  to  fight  on  the  ground  where  he  stood.  Thus  came 
about  the  battle  of  Champion  Hills,  at  which  the  doom  of  Yicksburg  was  scaled. 

Pemberton 's  position  was  naturally  strong  and  he  had  twenty -five  thousand 
men  to  defend  it.*  Grant's  heads  of  columns  only  were  up;  one  entire  corps— 
that  of  Sherman,  was  still  near  Jackson.  By  eleven  o'clock  Hovey's  division  of 
McClernand's  corps  was  fiercely  engaged.  Once  it  was  repulsed ;  but  Grant  has- 
tened to  put  in  a  division  from  McPherson's  corps  to  strengthen  it.  Meantime 
Logan  was  sent  far  to  the  right  to  feel  the  enemy's  flank.  He  found  the  road 
on  which  he  moved  suddenly  bend  down  so  as  to  bring  him  fairly  upon  the 
enemy's  rear.  Hovey  was  being  once  more  repulsed,  in  spite  of  suppoi*ts,  when 
Pemberton  discovered  this  new  source  of  danger  and  hastily  drew  off.  Then 
Hovey  and  the  rest  pressed  forward;  Logan's  flanking  column  joined  in;  the 
retreat  of  the  Eebols  became  a  rout;  one  whole  division  was  cut  off  from  their 
army,  and  the  rest  were  driven  to  the  Big  Black — almost  within  hearing  of  the 
bells  of  Vicksburg — before  nightfall. 

Here  came  the  last  flickering  effort  of  the  bewildered  and  blindly  struggling 
Rebel  commander.  Crossing  most  of  his  troops,  he  left  on  the  east  side  enough 
to  hold  the  strong  work  defending  the  approaches  to  the  river,  while  on  the 
heights  of  the  western  bank  he  posted  his  artillery.  Here,  next  morning,  the 
advance  coi'ps  of  Grant's  army,  after  some  skirmishing,  made  an  impetuous 
charge.  The  demoralized  Rebel  Ibrce  broke  at  once.  Pemberton  vainly  strove 
to  rally  them.  Threats,  persuasion,  force  were  all  in  vain;  disordered,  terror- 
stricken,  a  mob,  not  an  army,  they  poured  V)ack  to  Vicksburg.  f  There  were 
still  left  them  a  few  hours  in  which  to  escape,  for  Grant  was  delayed  half  a  day 
bridging  the  Big  Black.  Johnston's  peremptory  order  once  more  came  to  save 
them,  but  not  even  as  by  fire  was  this  Pemberton  to  be  saved.  He  could  still  see 
nothing  but  Vicksburg,  and  while  he  debated  with  his  officers  about  Johnston's 
strange  order  to  evacuate  and  hasten  north-eastward,  Grant's  columns  came 
sweeping  up  in  rapid  deployment  around  the  city,  and  thenceforward  there  was 
no  evacuation  for  the  caged  army.  It  was  only  the  18th  of  May;  the  movement 
had  begun  on  the  1st.     Into  such  brief  limitJH  was  crowded  the  most  brilliant  cam- 

♦Soinc  Rebel  authorities  say  only  seventeen  thouRand  five  hundred. 

t  Eighteen  guns  were  captured  here  and  fifteen  hundred  prisoners.  Grant's  totnl  loss  was  but 
two  hundred  and  seyenty-one.  At  Champion  Hills,  however,  the  day  before,  he  lost  two  thousand 
four  hundred  and  fifty -seven.  The  Kebel  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  nearly  as  great;  while 
it  was  swellrd  by  two  thousand  pri^onerH,  fiiltecn  guns,  and  tho  death  of  Lloyd  Tilghmau,  of  Fort 
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paign  of  the  General  whose  star,  hursting  at  last'  from  all  clouds  and  conceal- 
ment, soared  thenceforward  steadily  to  the  zenith. 

Here  Grant  might  well  have  rested,  for  his  right  had  already  carried  the 
Tazoo,  and  communications  with  the  fleet  were  once  more  restored,  and  the  issue 
of  a  siege  could  not  be  doubted.  But  as  Johnston  was  known  to  be  in  the  rear 
with  a  force  which  he  would  doubtless  strive  to  increase  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing the  siege,  and  as  the  Eebel  garrison  was  known  to  be  greatly  demonilized,  it 
was  thought  best  to  try  the  effect  of  an  immediate  assault.  Accordingly  the 
day  after  the  investment,  this  was  ordered,  but  resulted  only  in  carrj'ing  the 
lines  forward  upon  the  very  vcrgcf of  the  enemy's  works.  Two  days  later,  after 
ample  prepanitions,  a  grand  simultaneous  assault  along  the  whole  line  was  made. 
Twenty-five  hundred  men  were  lost  in  the  attempt,  and  Grant  then  concluded, 
to  use  his  own  words,  "that  the  enemy's  position  was  too  strong,  both  naturally 
and  artificially,  to  be  taken  in  that  way." 

Then  followed  the  regular  details  of  a  siege.  The  utmost  activity  was  main- 
tained; Grant  himself  exercised  the  closest  supervision  of  all  the  bombardments, 
mines,  parallels,  and  siege  approaches.  By  and  by  Johnston  was  reported  to  be 
moving  upon  him.  Straightway  Sherman  was  detached  to  face  the  new  danger. 
**The  Rebels,"  wrote  Grant,  refomng  to  the  intercepted  letters  on  which  he 
based  this  movement,  "seem  to  put  a  great  deal  of  faith  in  the  Lord  and  Joe 
Johnston;  but  you  must  whip  Johnston  at  least  fiAeen  miles  from  here." 

"With  all  his  efforts  Johnston  was  too  late.  By  the  7th  of  July,  as  ho  finally 
wrote  Pemberton,  he  would  be  able  to  make  an  effective  diversion.  But  Pem- 
berton  never  received  the  letter;  it  went,  like  so  many  more,  to  swell  the  well- 
gp*ounded  confidence  of  the  taciturn  commander  who  now  pressed  his  lines  hard 
against  every  point  of  the  beleaguered  defenRce.  The  garrison  had  long  been  on 
half  rations;  hope  was  exhausted;  on  the  3d  of  July  Pemberton  sought  to 
"capitulate"  on  terms  which  "commissioners"  might  arrange.  Grant  knew  his 
advantages  and  replied  that  commissioners  were  useless,  since  he  had  no  terms 
but  unconditional  surrender  to  offer.  Still  he  was  willing  to  have  an  interview 
on  the  subject.  Pemberton  gladly  assented.  They  met  between  the  linos  under 
a  clump  of  trees,  at  a  spot  since  marked  by  a  monument.  Pemberton  insisted 
upon  commissioners.  Grant,  between  the  puffs  of  his  cigar,  replied  that  it  was 
impossible.  They  sat  down  on  the  grass — tens  of  thousands  of  eager  troops 
from  the  lines  on  either  hand  devouring  their  every  movement — and  t^ilked  it 
over.  Pemberton  still  stood  out  for  better  terms.  Perhaps,  as  the  Kebel  com- 
mander has  since  hinted,  some  trace  of  the  melodramatic  tinged  Grant's  wish 
that  the  next  day,  the  Fourth  of  July,  should  witness  the  surrender  which  ho 
knew  to  be  inevitable.  At  any  rate,  that  night  he  receded  from  his  demand  of 
unconditional  surrender,  agreed  to  parole  the  entire  Rebel  army,  and  permit  it 
to  caiTy  off  such  provisions  as  it  wanted.  Pemberton  still  higgled,  with  skill 
commonly  attributed  in  his  section  only  to  Yankee  bargainers,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  Fourth  he  gained  the  further  privilege  of  marching  out  with  colors 
and  arms,  and  stacking  them  in  front  of  his  limits.  This  done  the  conqueror 
rode  in.    McPherson  and  Logan  were  by  his  side;  a  division  of  the  army  that 
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had  followed  him  from  his  movoment  on  Jackson  six  months  before,  through  all 
the  buffets  and  reverses  that  fortune  had  given  him,  up  to  this  crowning  moment, 
followed  him  now.  As  he  rode,  the  ^'  uncle-like  youth ''  placidly  smoked  his 
cigar  1 

This  triumphant  ending  of  the  six  months'  efforts  against  Yicksburg  was 
slightly  marred,  in  the  popular  estimation,  by  undue  lenity.  It  was  generally 
believed  that  the  paroles  of  an  army  of  thirty -seven  thousand  men  were  not  likely 
to  be  too  scrupulously  regarded  in  such  straits  as  those  upon  which  the  Confed- 
eracy  was  now  fallen,  and  Grant  was  blamed  for  not  having  sent  his  prisonci*s  to 
the  North.  In  reply,  it  was  said  that,  under  all  the  circumstances,  this  was 
impossible.  But  the  subject  never  affected  the  instant  outburst  of  enthusiasm 
that  bore  Grant  to  the  first  rank  among  all  the  Generals  in  the  service  of  the 
country.  From  the  day  that  Vicksburg  fell,  he  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  men  who 
made  up  the  army,  and  of  the  men  who  sustained  it,  the  central  figure  of  the  war. 

President  Lincoln  addressed  him  a  characteristic  letter — "in  grateful 
acknowledgment  for  the  almost  inestimable  service  you  have  done  the  country. 
I  wish,"  he  continued,  *'to  say  a  word  further.  When  you  first  reached  the 
vicinity  of  Vicksburg,  I  thought  you  should  do  what  you  finally  did — march  the 
troops  across  the  neck,  run  the  batteries  with  the  transports^  and  thus  go  below, 
and  I  never  had  any  faith,  except  a  general  hope  that  you  knew  better  than  I, 
that  the  Yazoo  Pass  expedition  and  the  like  could/ succeed.  When  you  got  below, 
and  took  Port  Gibson,  Grand  Gulf  and  vicinity,  I  thought  you  should  go  down 
the  river  and  join  General  Banks;  and  when  you  turned  northward,  east  of  the 
Big  Black,  I  feared  it  was  a  mistake.  I  now  wish  to  make  a  personal  acknowl- 
edgment that  you  were  right  and  I  was  wrong."  Rarely  as  such  words  have 
reached  a  General  from  the  head  of  a  great  Government,  it  has  been  more  rarely 
still  that  the  high  honor  they  confer  has  been  so  meekly  borne.  While  the  army 
was  wild,  while  the  North  was  ringing  bells  and  building  bonfires,  while  the 
politicians  were  nominating  him  for  the  Presidency,  and  the  President  was  thus 
wreathing  his  name  with  the  praises  of  the  Nation,  General  Grant,  scarcely 
pausitig  to  look  at  his  conquest,  was  hastening  to  make  head  against  Johnston's 
army  in  his  rear.  Sherman's  division  was  not  oven  allowed  to  enter  the  city 
before  which  it  had  so  long  suffered  and  fought.  While  the  streets  of  Vicksburg 
resounded  with  the  shouts  of  such  troops  as  had  entered,  it  was  toiling  far  to 
the  eastward  again,  to  press  Johnston  into  position  at  Jackson,  and  soon  thei'c- 
aAer  to  force  him  to  retreat.  At  the  same  time  General,  Frank  J.  Herron  was 
sent  to  capture  Yazoo  City;  that  handsomely  accomplished,  he  was  ordered  to 
re-enforce  Sherman. 

Throughout  these  operations,  thus  happily  ended,  three  great  traits  of 
character  shone  conspicuously.  Grant  rarely  mistook  his  men,  or  failed  to 
choose  for  every  task,  leaders  amply  qualified  to  execute  it.  He  was  uniformly 
calm  and  sensible^  even  in  his  moods  of  most  audacious  undertaking.  And  his 
determination  to  conquer,  at  whatever  cost,  was  invincible — not  to  be  daunted  by 
any  risk,  not  to  be  turned  back  by  any  slaughter. 
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There  followed  an  interval  of  comparative  leisure,  extending  to  tho  middle 
of  October.  Expeditions  were  sent  to  prevent  the  passage  of  supplies  from  the 
Trans-Mississippi  to  Johnston ;  re-enforcements  were  dispat<;hed  to  Banks  and 
Sch6field;  civil  affairs  were  measurably  adjusted  in  the  conquered  territory  and 
along  the  Great  Iliver  that  at  last  *^went  nnvexed  to  the  sea."  Grant  care- 
fully regulated  the  issue  of  rations  to  the  destitute  inhabitants  and  to  the  swarm- 
ing contrabands.  He  opposed  the  policy,  enunciated  in  the  expression  attributed 
to  Secretary  Chase,  that  "  trade  follows  the  flag,"  declaring  that  any  trade  what- 
ever with  the  rebellious  States  was  equivalent  to  a  weakening  of  the  National 
forces  thirty-three  and  a  third  per  cent.  He  observed  the  extortions  practiced  by 
the  greedy  steamboat  men  who  first  followed  theVe-opened  river,  regulated  the 
fares  they  were  permitted  to  charge  soldiers;  and  ordered  that,  if  a  private 
soldier  chose  to  travel  as  a  cabin  passenger,  and  had  the  money  to  pay  for  the 
privilege,  no  boat  officer  should  have  the  power  to  hinder  him. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  saw  his  wife.  She  now 
visited  him  at  his  head-quarters.  The  good  woman's  uneasiness  about  a  liveli- 
hood for  the  future,  from  the  man  who  had  been  forced  to  peddle  wood  through 
the  streets  of  St.  Louis  to  earn  a  living  for  her,  were  at  last  aT  an  end ;  for  hav- 
ing resigned  his  place  many  3'ears  ago,  in  the  regular  army,  he  was  now 
I'o-appointod.  But  what  a  leap  was  there!  He  had  resigned  a  Captaincy  with 
the  pay  of  an  ordinary  clerk ;  he  was  appointed  to  a  Major-Generalship  with 
a  salary  for  life  larger  than  that  of  a  cabinet  officer  or  of  the  Chief-Justice 
of  the  United  States!  Soon  afler,  he  was  entertained  at  a  costly  banquet  given 
to  him  in  Memphis.  The  honors  and  attentions  showered  upon  him  wrought 
no  change.  He  was  the  same  quiet,  undemonstrative,  plain-looking,  plain- 
spoken  man  that  had  been  at  his  wit's  ends,  digging  ditches  through  weary 
months  of  vain  experiment  above  Vicksburg.  Some  one  sought  to  draw  out  his 
political  opinions.  He  had  none,  ho  said.  Ho  didn't  understand  polities.  But 
there  was  one  subject  he  did  understand,  and,  if  they  chose,  was  ready  enough 
to  discuss.     He  thought  ho  know  all  about  the  right  way  lor  tanning  leather! 

In  September  he  went  to  New  Orleans,  for  a  little  rest.  General  Banks  had  a 
grand  review  in  his  honor.  Grant  was  given  a  very  fiery  horse  to  ride.  Even  in 
the  review  he  proved  unmanageable,  and  the  guest,  unable  to  control  his  steed, 
went  thundering  along  the  linos  as  if  he  rode  a  broak-nock  race.  The  attendant 
Generals  and  their  staffs  did  their  best  to  keep  up,  and  the  horses  ^11  became 
wild  with  the  excitement.  As  Grant  turned  back  to  the  city,  the  sudden  shriek 
of  a  locomotive  startled  his  horse  ;  it  plunged  against  a  carriage  that  was  meet- 
ing him,  and  threw  Grant  heavily  to  the  ground,  lie  was  carried  insensible  to 
an  adjacent  house;  his  hip  was  paralyzed;  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  that  he 
was  permanently  disabled.  More  than  two  mouths  passed  before  he  could 
walk  without  the  aid  of  a  crutch. 

While  Grant  was  resting  after  the  completion  of  his  task,  Rosecrans  had 
been  busied  with  his.  Sweeping  down  from  Murfrocsboro',  with  the  movomouts 
of  a  consummate  strategist,  he  had  maneuvered  Bragg  beyond  the  Tennessoo; 
then,  gathering  all  his  resources,  with  muscles  tense  and  every  nerve  on  the 
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rack,  he  had  leaped  to  clutch  the  end  of  his  campaign — the  Hawk's  Kest*  that 
looks  down  to  Georgia  and  the  Sea.  At  the  cost  of  a  hloody  battle  he  had 
won  it,  and  Chattanooga  was  ours.  But  the  conquest  cost  the  conqueror  his 
oommand. 

Startled  by  their  loss  the  Eebels  hastened  to  concentrate  upon  the  devoted 
army  that,  perching  there  among  the  mountain  fastnesses,  held  firm  in  its  bloody 
grasp  the  key  to  all  their  land.  It  was  well-nigh  too  late  when  the  War  De- 
partment perceived  the  danger  to  be  real.  Then,  detaching  from  the  Potomac 
a  column  under  Hooker,  it  ordered  Shermaji  across  from  the  Mississippi,  and 
made  haste  to  concentrate  the  great  armies  of  the  West  upon  the  spot  whence  it 
saw  that,  henceforth,  the  West  must  be  defended  and  the  South  subdued. 
Inasmuch  as  it  had  decided  to  remove  Eosqprans,  there  was  but  one  man  left  to 
command  these  converging  columns.  The  hero  of  Yicksburg  was  spontaneously 
suggested.  On  his  arrival,  under  orders,  at  Indianapolis,  he  was  met  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  in  person,  and  was  given  command  of  the  whole  country 
between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Alleghanics.  At  last,  then,  victory  was  indeed 
organizing.  Bosecrans  had  been  left  with  the  depleted  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
laud,  with  restricted  command,  and  no  possibility  of  re-enforcements,  to  take 
the  strategic  point  and  hold  it  against  Bragg  and  Longstreet.  It  was  the  rare 
good  fortune  of  his  successor  that,  thanks  partly  to  the  awakened  apprehen- 
sions of  the  Government,  but  more  to  its  present  unlimited  confidence  in  the 
man,  he  was  able  to  bring  to  the  continuation  of  this  same  work  the  colossal 
re-enforcement  of  two  armies. 

On  the  23d  of  October,  1863,  .General  Grant  arrived  at  Chattanooga.  He 
found  the  men  on  half  rations  and  likely,  within  a  week  or  two,  to  be  starved 
out.  But  he  found,  also,  the  plans  elaborated  by  which  they  could  be  relieved 
the  proper  officers  apprised  of  their  nature,  and  the  troops  in  position  to  execute 
them.  Furthermore,  he  found  the  plans  elaborated  for  the  army's  resuming  the 
offensive.  With  his  usual  good  sense  he  at  once  adopted  these  arrangements  of 
his  predecessor,  and,  with  larger  foi'ces  and  unquestioning  support  from  the 
Government,  proceeded  to  their  execution.  We  may  now,  therefore,  look  back 
to  the  weeks  intervening  between  the  disastrous  day  of  Chickamauga  and 
Grant's  appointment  to  his  new  command,  to  trace  the  origin  and  development 
of  the  brief  but  brilliant  campaign  that  was  to  carry  our  sturdy  hero  one  step 
higher,  and  J^ring  him  the  only  promotion  that  remained  for  him  to  win. 

When,  crushed  beneath  the  Eebel  concentration  which  the  War  Department 
bad  refused  to  believe  possible,  Kosecrans  drew  back  his  shattered  columns  to 
Chattanooga,  that  astute  strategist  realized,  more  fully,  perhaps,  than  when  a 
wing  of  his  army  first  entered  it,  that  there  was  the  top  and  crown  of  his 
rounded  campaign — not  to  be  lost  under  any  circumstances — not  to  be  yielded 
to  any  superiority  of  attack.  Knowing  how  largely  he  was  outnumbered  he 
first  sought  to  form  a  defensive  line,  sufficiently  concentrated  to  defy  the  enemy 
in  ao}"  strength.    To  this  end  he  abandoned  Lookout  Mountain  and* his  line  of 

*The  Indian  word  Chattanooga  means  "Hawk's  Xest." 
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supplies  south  of  the  TcnnoBsee,  trusting  that  the  re-enforcements,  at  last  so 
vigorously  forwarded  after  the  battle  was  over,  might  arrive  in  time  to  re-open 
the  line  before  its  loss  should  be  seriously  felt.  Meanwhile  steamboats  were 
building  at  Bridgeport  for  supplies,  and  bridge  materials  were  earnestly  sought. 

Now  the  position  in  which  the  army  that  had  wrested  Chattanooga  from 
the  enemy  stood,  was  this:  Lying  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tennessee,  closely 
shut  up  within  its  fortifications,  it  was  forced  to  bring  its  supplies  far  over 
rough  mountain  roads  to  the  northward.  In  front  of  it  lay  its  victorious  enemy, 
looking  down  into  its  camps  fron*  the  fastnesses  of  Mission  Eidge,  with  out- 
lying divisions  down  the  river  to  its  right,  holding  the  point  of  Lookout  Moun- 
tain which  abuts  on  the  river,  and  the  ferries  below  it.  But  to  the  led,  above 
Chattanooga,  it  was  possible  for  a  force  operating  from  the  north  side  of  the 
stream  to  cross  to  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  who  there  bent  his  flank  down  around 
the  beleaguered  garrison.  Likewise  to  the  right,  below  Chattanooga,  it  was 
possible  again  for  a  force,  operating  from  the  north  side  of  the  river,  to  plant 
itself  on  tho  enemy's  flank.  For  the  river  bends  southward  below  the  city,  and 
then  returns,  making  a  huge  U,  with  the  curved  end  toward  the  south.  Now 
against  this  curved  end  abuts  Lookout  Mountain.  But  beyond  this,  along  the 
returning  side  of  the  U,  runs  Lookout  Valley.  The  force  holding  Chattanooga, 
by  passing  to  the  north  side  of  the  river,  behind  the  city,  and  marching  across 
the  little  peninsula  inclosed  within  the  two  sides  of  the  U,  would  striko  tho 
river  again  below  and  beyond  Lookout,  and,  by  gaining  a  passage  there,  would 
find  itself  directly  on  the  flank  of  the  troops  that  held  Lookout  Mountain. 
Moreover,  it  would  still  be  practically  nearer  to  its  main  body  than  would  any 
force  which  the  enemy  could  then  send  to  attack  it.  For,  from  Lookout,  no 
artillery  con  Id  be  moved  to  this  lower  point,  save  by  a  long  march  twenty -six 
miles  to  the  southward,  to  the  nearest  practicable  gap.  But  from  Chattanooga 
there  was  only  the  shorf  march,  on  the  north  side,  across  the  little  peninsula. 
Thus,  when  this  ferry  on  tho  further  side  of  the  peninsula  was  once  gained,  its 
possession  was  secure;  for  if  it  were  disputed  the  army  from  Chattanooga  could 
concentrate  there  in  two  hours,  the  enemy  scarcely  in  two  da^'S. 

If  we  have  at  all  succeeded  in  explaining  these  peculiar  topographical  fea- 
tures, we  have  made  the  plans  of  General  Ilosecrans  clear.  As  soon  as  Hookers 
re-enforcements  began  to  approach,  they  were  ordered  to  Bridgeport,  the  place 
wheye  the  railroad  strikes  the  Tennessee,  and  the  nearest  point  on.  the  river  in 
our  possession.  Hooker  was  to  cross  here;  troops  from  Chattanooga  were  sud- 
denly to  seize  the  ferry  on  the  lower  side  of  the  peninsula  we  have  described, 
leading  into  Lookout  Valley;  Hooker  was  then  to  sweep  up  to  it  along  the  south 
side  road  from  Bridgej)ort,  and  the  direct  line  of  supplies  would  be  once  more 
opened;  while  the  enemy's  flank  down  the  river  would  be  compromised.  Then 
another  force  was  to  be  crossed  above  Chattanooga,  at  the  point  already  men- 
tioned, and  planted  upon  the  other  flank. 

Further  than  this  it  does  not  appear  that  the  plans  of  Bo.secrans  had  taken 
consistent  shape;  when,  on  the  very  day  of  his  return  from  the  final  rceonnois- 
eanee  of  the  ferry,  by  which  he  meant  to  open  communication  with  llookor, 
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then  about  ready  to  march,  he  fonnd  orders  relieving  him  from  command  of  the 
army.* 

Four  days  later  General  Grant  arrived.  He  found  these  elements  of  a 
campaign  ready  to  his  hand,  and  competent  subordinates  to  explain  them.  In 
three  days,  in  precise  conformity  to  Rosecrans*s  arrangements,  he  had  Hooker 
orossing  at  Bridgeport.  Meantime  iGreneral  W.  F.  Smith,  one  of  the  officers  to 
whom  Rosecrans  had  developed  the  plans,  was  sent  down  the  river  with  a  small 
force,  in  pontoon  boats,  to  float  silently  past  the  enemy  at  Lookout,  and  seize 
the  ferry  at  Lookout  Valley.  No  sooner  had  they  landed  and  driven  off  the 
Bebel  pickets,  than  they  were  re-enforced  by  a  column  that  had  been  marched 
across  the  peninsula.  It  only  remained  to  fortify  and  await  Hooker's  advance. 
That  officer  pushed  vigorously  forward,  suffering  a  terrible  night  attack  from 
the  now  thoroughly  aroused  enemy;  but  repulsing  it  and  effecting  the  connection 
on  the  29th  of  October.  Supplies  could  then  come  forward  freely,  by  rail  to 
Bridgeport,  thence  by  river  to  the  posts  in  Lookout  Valley;  and  thence  it  was 
but  a  two  h,o'ur8*  march,  over  the  pontoon  bridge  and  across  the  peninsula,  to 
Chattanooga. 

Favored  as  he  had  been  by  groat  re-enforcements  and  wise  dispositions  for 
the  execution  of  a  skillful  plan,  there  was  now  reserved  for  Grant  a  crowning 
piece  of  good  fortune.  The  Eebel  commander,  seeing  that  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  starve  out  the  army  in  Chattanooga,  and  little  dreaming  that  his 

•The  above  account  differs  widely  from  those  currently  received,  which  attribute  to  Rose- 
crans the  intention  of  abandoning  Chattanooga,  and  to  Grant  the  elaboration  of  the  brilliant 
campaign  that  raised  the  siege  after  hia  arrival  on  the  spot.  But  Grant's  fame  is  too  solidly 
C0(abliahed  to  need  such  poor  inventions  for  building  it  up  by  detraction  of  others.  General 
Roflecrans,  in  testimony  under  oath  before  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  specitically 
stated  that  he  had  formed  these  plans,  had  made  reconnoiKsances  preliminary  to  oarr^'ing  them 
out,  and  had  explained  them  (fifteen  days,  in  fact,  before  his  removal)  to  Generals  Thomas  and 
Garfield,  and,  some  time  later,  to  General  William  F.  Smith.  Grant  afterward  acknowledged,  in 
terms,  his  indebtedness  to  General  William  F.  Smith  for  the  crossing  below  Chattanooga,  and 
the  connection  with  Hooker;  and  Sherman  took  pains  to  emphasize  his  obligations  to  Smith  for 
aid  in  all  the  details  of  the  crossing  above. 

In  the  course  of  his  testimony,  just  referred  to.  General  Rosecrans  said :  "  As  early  as  the 
4th  of  October,  I  called  the  attention  of  Generals  Thomas  and  Garfield  to  the  map  of  Chattanooga 
and  Ticinity,  and,  pointing  out  to  them  the  positions,  stating  that,  as  soon  as  I  could  possibly  get 
the  bridge  materials  for  that  purpose,  I  would  take  possession  of  Lookout  Valley  (the  point  on 
the  south  side,  reached  by  the  march  across  the  peninsula)  and  fortify  it,  thus  completely  cover- 
ing the  road  from  there  to  Bridgeport To  effect  this  General  Hooker  was  directed  to 

oonoentrate  his  troops  at  Stevenson  and  Bridgeport,  and  advised  that,  as  soon  as  his  train  should 
arrive,  or  enough  of  it  to  subsist  his  army,  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  his  depot,  he  would  be 

directed  to  move  into  Lookout  Valley On  the  19th  I  directed  General  W^illiam  F. 

Smith  to  reconnoiter  the  shore  above  Chattanooga,  with  a  view  to  that  very  movement  on  the 
enemy's  right  flank  which  was  afterward  made  by  General  Sherman." 

These  words  of  Rosecrans,  it  will  be  seen,  are  the  only  direct  evidence  I  have  cited  to  show 
who  planned  the  Chattanooga  and  Mission  Ridge  campaign.  No  other  evidence  will  be  needed 
till  it  can  be  established,  first,  that  General  Rosecrans  is  at  once  knave  and  fool  enough  to  be 
guilty  of  the  perjury,  with  circumstance  of  falsely  swearing  to  these  statements,  and  naming  the  Gen- 
erals who  must  know  them  to  be  true  or  false ;  and  second,  that  these  Generals,  all  honorable  and 
highly  esteemed  gentlemen  and  soldiers,  are  guilty  of  silently  suffering  themselves  to  be  thus 
quoted,  in  matters  of  high  moment,  as  authorities  for  statements  which  they  know  to  be  untru& 
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own  mountain-girt  eyrie  coald  be  asBailed,  bethought  him  of  the  plan  of  crush- 
ing  Burnside's  weak  column  in  East  Tennessee,  which  should  have  been  sent, 
months  ago,  to  Eosecrans.  General  Longstreet,  with  his  tried  division  of 
incomparable  soldiers  from  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  was  accordingly 
detached  to  East  Tennessee.  It  was  Grant's  opportunity.  He  was  already 
re-enforced  by  Hooker;  Sherman,  with  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi,  was  march- 
ing to  join  him ;  and  thus,  while  the  force  that  held  Chattanooga  was  being 
well-nigh  trebled,  its  unwary  antagonist  was  being  weakened  by  almost  one- 
half  of  his  fighting  capacity.  Manifestly,  Sherman's  arrival  must  be  the  signal 
for  attack.  The  outlines  of  the  plan  were  already  drawn.  Hooker  lay  below 
menacing  the  enemy's  flank  on  Lookout.  Thomas,  in  Chattanooga,  faced  his 
center.  It  remained  to  put  in  Sherman  on  the  upper  flank;  and  the  means  for 
doing  this  secretly,  from  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  had  already  been  devised 
by  Smith,  in  the  reconnoissance  on  which  Eosecrans  had  sent  him.  On  Sher- 
man's arrival.  Smith,  at  once,  became  his  guide. 

It  was  only  loft  to  deceive  the  enemy  as  to  the  destination  of  this  new 
army,  now  marching  in  from  the  westward.  A  happy  accident  directed  one  of 
its  divisions  to  Hooker;  behind  this,  and  unknown  to  the  enemy,  the  rest  of  the 
army  passed  to  the  north  side,  behind  Chattanooga  and  up  to  the  points  already 
selected  for  its  recrossing  to  the  eastward  of  the  enemy's  strongest  position  on 
Mission  Eidge. 

Thus  positioned,  the  troops  awaited  the  signal  of  the  quiet  soldier  now 
limping  about  the  streets  of  Chattanooga  on  his  crutch.  They  were  seventy -five 
thousand  strong;  their  recently  weakened  antagonist  could  only  muster  forty 
thousand.  Grant  hud  been  impatient  to  attack  from  the  moment  he  had  heard 
of  the  detachment  of  Longstroot's  corps;  the  importunities  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment concerning  the  danger  to  Burnside  made  him  more  eager;  and  he  had 
once  resolved  not  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  Sherman.  In  that  case  he  would 
have  been  carrying  out  Eosecrans's  plan  with  Eosecranss  means.  But  fortune 
meant  better  for  him.  Now,  on  the  evening  of  the  23d,  Sherman's  army  lay  con- 
cealed above  Chattanooga,  on  the  north  bank,  and  ready  for  the  crossing.  There- 
fore, it  was  time  that  thp  movement  should  begin  by  attracting  the  enemy's  atten- 
tion somewhere  else.  Thomas  was  accordingly  moved  out  on  the  center — that 
superb  soldier  so  handling  the  finely-tempered  force  that  had  won  its  way  from 
Stone  Eiver  to  the  ground  it  stood  on,  that  the  enemy,  looking  down  from 
the  heights  of  Mission  Eidge,  thought  it  was  a  grand  review,  till,  with  compact 
lines,  the  column  suddenly  swept  out  upon  his  pickets  and  on  over  his  advance 
posts,  and  crowned  the  "review"  with  the  capture  of  Orchard  Knob.  The 
new  positions  were  at  once  intrenched  and  strengthened  with  heavy  artiller}'. 

Six  hours  later  Shej*man's  men  were  crossing.  By  daylight  a  column,  eight 
thousand  strong,  stood  ready  for  the  march  on  Mission  Eidge;  by  noon  the 
bridges  were  all  built,  and  the  whole  Army  of  the  Mississippi  was  crowding 
across;  by  half-past  three  the  north  end  of  Mission  Eidge  had  been  carried, 
and,  in  strongly  intrenched  positions,  Sherman  awaited  the  hour  for  pressing 
liard  upon  the  enemy  at  this  vital  point,  while,  b}'  sweeping  down  the  river  from 
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the  newlj-gained  heights,  communication  was  opened  again  on  the  south  side 
with  the  army  in  Chattanooga. 

Simultaneous  with  these  operations  were  those  grander  ones  down  the  river, 
which,  through  all  our  history,  are  to  he  known  as  Hooker's  battle  above  the 
clonds.  While  the  enemy,  suddenly  called  off  from  contemplating  the  capture 
on  his  center,  in  which  Thomas's  grand  review  had  ended,  was  now  striving  to 
make  head  against  the  new  danger  up  the  river,  where  Sherman  was  pushing 
into  the  very  fastness  of  his  strength,  and  while  Grant  knew,  by  the  necessity  of 
his  weakened  ranks,  that  his  forces  below  on  Lookout  could  not  bo  large.  Hooker 
was  ordered  to  advance  and  take  it.  He  charged  up  the  slopes  of  the  mountain, 
carried  the  works,  took  two  thousand  prisoners,  and,  emerging  on  the  side  of 
Lookout  up  the  river,  kindled  his  camp-fires  at  night  in  safety  among  the  clouds, 
in  fbll  view  of  the  patient  commander  in  Chattanooga,  who  now  saw  his  several 
lines  converging  to  their  focus,  and  his  preparations  complete. 

Next  morning*  Sherman  and  Hooker  both  advanced — the  latter  carrying 
every  thing  before  him  as  he  marched  down  Lookout  and  across  the  interven- 
ing valley,  toward  Mission  Ridge;  while  Sherman  moved  vigorously  from  the 
heights  of  that  Eidge  next  the  river,  across  some  intervening  depressions,  till 
Bragg,  concentrating  upon  his  front,  held  him  stoutly  at  bay,  and  for  a  brief 
time  drove  one  or  two  of  his  divisions.  In  thus  strengthening  his  exposed  flank 
the  Rebel  commander  had  weakened  his  center.  Now,  therefore,  was  the  op- 
portune moment.  Hooker,  delayed  for  a  time  by  the  stream  that  runs  through 
the  valley  between  Lookout  and  Mission  Ridge,  was  now  advancing  again. 
Thomas  lay  ready.  Grant,  watching  the  panorama  from  Orchard  Knob,  gave 
the  signal.  Six  guns,  fired  at  intervals  of  two  seconds,  from  head -quarters, 
sounded  the  order  to  charge  along  the  lines.  In  an  instant  the  old  Army  of  the 
Cumberland  was  up,  Hooker  was  up,  the  last  reserves  were  up,  everj'  man  that 
could  bear  a  musket  was  thrown  forward.  The  plain  was  swept;  the  rifle-pits 
were  carried.  And  then  the  spectator  on  Orchard  Knob  saw  that  the  troops  no 
longer  waited  for  his  orders.  They  were  climbing  the  mountain.  *'  They  dash 
out  a  little  way  and  then  slacken;  they  creep  up,  hand  over  hand,  loading  and 
firing,  and  wavering  and  halting,  from  the  first  line  of  works  to  the  second; 
they  burst  into  a  charge,  with  a  cheer,  and  go  over  it.  Sheets  of  flame  baptize 
them;  plunging  shot  tear  awaj'  comrades  on  right  and  left;  it  is  no  longer 
shatilder  to  shoulder;  it  is  God  for  us  all.  Under  tree  trunks,  among  rocks, 
stumbling  over  the  dead,  struggling  with  the  living,  facing  the  steady  fire  of 
eight  thousand  infantry,  poured  down  upon  their  heads  as  if  it  were  the  old 
historic  curse  from  heaven,  they  wrestle  with  the  Ridge.  Ten,  fifteen,  twenty 
minutes  go  by  like  a  reluctant  century.  The  hill  sways  up  like  a  wall  before 
them,  at  an  angle  of  forty -five  degrees;  but  our  brave  mountaineers  are  clam- 
bering steadily  on.  They  seem  to  be  spurning  the  dull  earth  under  their  feet, 
and  going  up  to  do  Homeric  battle  with  the  greater  gods.  If  jou  look  you 
shall  see,  too,  that  these  thirteen  thousand  are  not  a  rushing  herd  of  human 
creatures;  that  along  the  Gothic  roof  of  the  Ridge  a  row  of  inverted  Y's  is 

*  Wedneidaj,  25ih  November. 
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slowly  moving  up,  almost  in  line.  At  the  angles  is  something  that  glitters  like 
a  wing — the  regimental  flag — and  glancing  along  the  front  you  count  fifteen  of 
those  colors  that  were  borne  at  Pea  Eidge,  waved  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  glori- 
fied at  Stone  Biver,  riddled  at  Chickamauga.  Up  move  the  banners,  now  flat- 
tering like  a  wounded  bird,  now  faltering,  now  sinking  out  of  sight.  Three 
times  the  flag  of  one  regiment  goes  down.  You  know  why.  Just  there  lie  three 
dead  color-sergeants.  But  the  flag,  thank  God  I  is  immortal,  and  up  it  comes 
again,  and  the  Y's  move  on.  The  sun  is  not  more  than  a  hand^s  breadth  from 
the  edge  of  the  mountain;  its  level  rays  bridge  the  valley  from  Chattanooga  to 
the  Eidge  with  beams  of  gold;  it  shines  in  the  Eebel  faces;  it  brings  out  the 
National  blue;  it  touches  up  the  flags.  Oh,  for  the  voice  that  could  bid  that  sun 
to  stand  still.  Swarms  of  bullets  sweep  the  hill;  you  can  count  twenty-eight 
bullets  in  one  little  tree.  The  Eebels  tumble  rocks  upon  the  rising  line;  they 
light  the  fuzes  and  roll  shells  down  the  steep;  they  load  the  guns  with  handfuls 
of  cartridges  in  their  haste.  Just  as  the  sun,  weary  of  the  scene,  was  sinking 
out  of  sight,  the  advance  surged  over  the  crest,  with  magnificent  bursts  all  along 
the  line,  exactly  as  you  have  seen  the  crested  waves  leap  up  at  the  breakwater. 
In  a  minute,  those  flags  fluttered  along  the  fringe  where  fifty  Eebel  guns  were 
kenneled.  What  colors  were  first  upon  the  mountain  battlement  one  dare  not 
try  to  say;  bright  honor  itself  might  be  proud  to  bear,  nay,  to  follow  the  hind- 
most. Foot  by  foot  they  had  fought  up  the  steep,  slippery  with  much  blood; 
let  them  go  to  glorj'  together!"*  At  the  same  time  Ilooker  was  charging 
through  the  Eossville  Gap,  on  thp  enemy's  left  flank.  The  battle  was  over;  the 
Eebels  retreated  in  wild  disorder.  Bragg  himself  narrowly  escaped  capture. 
The  Hawk's  Nest  was  secure,  and  the  army  stood  ready  to  be  launched  on  At- 
lanta and  the  soa.  Fii'st,  however,  Burnside  was  to  be  saved,  and  Sherman  was 
hastily  detached  to  that  end;  while  a  brief  pursuit  harai^sed  the  enemy  to 
Tunnel  Hill. 

Grant  modestly  announced  his  success.  Quartermaster  General  Meigs  sent 
an  elaborate  dispatch,  describing  it,  in  which  he  declared  that  "perhaps  not  so 
well-directed,  well-ordered  a  battle  had  taken  place  during  the  war;"  and  the 
fame  of  the  General  now  rose  to  its  culmination,  while  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment, with  the  President,  and  with  the  people,  his  word  became  law.  The  Leg- 
islature  of  his  native  State  voted  him  its  thanks.  That  of  the  Empire  State 
followed  its  example.  Congress  voted  him  a  gold  medal,  bearing  his  laurel- 
wreathed  profile  and  the  image  of  Fame,  with  the  scroll  of  his  victories.  Pres- 
onti5  were  showered  upon  him.  Honorary  memberships  in  societies  of  all  sorts 
were  conferred.  And  most  significant  of  all,  his  sturdj'  friend,  Mr.  Washbume, 
now  introduced  his  resolution  reviving,  for  Grant's  sake,  the  grade  of  Lieutenant- 
Gcnoral,  never  filled  in  our  armies  save  by  Washington  and  (with  brevet  appoint- 
ment onlj')  by  Winfield  Scott.  While  it  was  pending,  Grant  visited  different 
points  of  his  Department,  received  the  banquet  and  municipal  honors  of  the 
city  in  which  he  had  hauled  wood  to  the  kitchen -doors  of  its  citizens,  for  a 
livelihood,  and  so  passed  away  the  winter.     Men  talked  to  him  about  the  Pres- 

*From  the  stining  account  of  the  battle  written  by  B.  F.  Taylor,  Emj.,  an  eje-witiiMi. 
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ideDCj,  for  it  was  now  within  a  few  months  of  the  time  for  a  nomination,  ano 
great  joamals,  discerning  that  he  was  the  most  popular  man  on  the  continent 
were  urging  his  name.  G-rant's  common  sense  and  caution  stood  him  in  gooc 
stead.  His  Commander-in-Chief  was  a  candidate  for  re-election ;  and  hcsid'cs,  ai 
we  may  well  believe,  he  could  see  that  just  then  his  greatest  glory  was  to  be 
won  in  the  field.  So,  when  approached  on  the  subject,  he  replied  that  there  was 
but  one  political  office  that  he  desired — after  the  war  was  over  he  wanted  to  be 
elected  Mayor  of  Galena.  If  successful,  he  meant  to  see  to  it  that  the  sidewalk 
between  his  house  and  the  depot  was  put  in  better  order! 

On  the  2d  of  March,  1864,  the  leather-dealer  of  Galena,  who  had  raised  a 

• 

company  and  marched  with  it  to  the  State  capital  to  gain  an  entry  into  the  ser- 
vice, became  Lieutenant-General  of  the  United  States  Army.  He  repaired  at 
once  to  Washington,  to  accept  the  position  and  study  its  requirements.  The 
diners  at  the  fashionable  hotel  scarcely  noticed  the  quiet,  rather  rough-looking 
little  man,  who,  with  an  air  of  embarrassment,  came  down  the  private  stair- 
ease,  leading  a  little  boy,  and  was  shown  to  a  seat  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
cross-tables.  But  presently  a  buzz  ran  along  the  great  dining-hall,  fair  ladies 
turned  with  feminine  impetuosity  to  gaze  at  the  man  who  had  taken  Vicksburg, 
and  scaled  Missionary  Eidge ;  the  inevitable  Congressman  sprang  to  his  feet  to  an- 
noance  that  "  We  have  the  honor  of  being  in  the  presence  of  Lieutenant-General 
Ulysses  S.  Grant ;"  and  the  fashionable  proprieties  were  startled  by  three  cheers 
that  rang  from  end  to  end  of  the  hotel,  while  the  mob  of  Washington  greatness 
and  beauty  bore  down  upon  the  GeneraFs  devoted  hand.  In  the  evening  our 
quiet  officer  thought  it  his  duty  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  President,  who  had 
just  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  so  he  went  up  to  the  levee.  He 
met  Abraham  Lincoln  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  But  there  was  little  oppor- 
tunity for  acquaintance.  The  mob  again  besieged  the  conqueror  from  the  West, 
and  the  evening  was  devoted  to  hero-worship,  in  its  coarser  forms  of  staring  and 
crowding  and  forcing  on  exhibition.  The  next  day,  in  the  presence  of  the  Cabi- 
net and  the  retiring  General-in-Chief,  he  received  his  commission,  with  the  gentle 
admonition  that,  with  the  high  honor  devolved  a  corresponding  responsibility, 
and  a  few  days  later  a  Presidential  order  gave  him  the  actual  control  over  the 
armies  which  his  rank  implied. 

The  man  into  whose  hands  were  thus  committed  the  issues  of  the  war  was 
now  in  his  forty-third  year.  His  rapid  rise  had  in  no  wise  changed  his  appear- 
ance or  bearing.  He  was  still  the  same  taciturn,  undemonstrative,  unpreten- 
tioas  person,  in  well-worn  uniform,  with  perpetual  cigar,  and  withal  not  a  little 
embarrassed  by  the  attentions  of  the  fine  people  with  whom  he  now  found  him- 
self sarrounded.  Experience  had  taught  him  much  in  the  details  of  his  profes- 
sion. There  was  no  chance  for  another  Belmont  in  his  career,  no  possibility  of 
another  Pittsburg  Landing.  But  this  experience  had  not  altered  the  essential 
characteristics  of  the  man's  mental  organization.  There  were  no  flights  of 
genius  about  him;  no  strokes  of  brilliant  generalship;  there  were  '*the  genius 
of  common  sense'*  and  an  unconquerable  pertinacity. 
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Tho  position,  as  the  Lieutenant-General  saw  it,  was  this :  At  the  North  was 
a  great  people,  weary,  perhaps,  of  reverses  and  delays,  hut  not  yet  touched  by 
the  exhaustion  of  war.  Its  resources,  instead  of  being  drained,  were,  in  fact, 
scarcely  comprehended.  ItB  spirit  was  invincible;  the  troops  it  could  command 
wore  innumerable.  Against  it  stood  up  a  brave,  skillful  antagonist,  driven  to 
the  last  straits,  with  limited  resources  and  inferior  numerical  strength.  The 
General  shall  himself  tell  us  what  resolution  the  sight  inspired:  **I,  therefore, 
determined  first  to  use  the  greatest  number  of  troops  practicable  against  the 
enemy;  second  to  hammer  continuously  against  the  a^med  force  of  the  enemy 
and  his  resources,  until,  by  mere  attrition,  if  in  no  other  way,  there  should  be 
nothing  left  to  him."*  That  strategy  of  the  campaigns  that  followed  is  not  far 
to  seek.  There  it  is,  in  its  author's  own  words :  "To  hammer  continuously,  till, 
by  mere  attrition,  there  should  be  nothing  left  to  him."  In  the  light  of  that 
sentence  we  may  follow  with  a  quicker  pen  all  that  follows. 

By  the  rule  of  hammering  continuously,  which  the  Lieutenant-General  thus 
prescribed  for  the  conduct  of  our  armies,  strategic  points  lost  a  large  share  of  their 
importance.  Armies,  not  strongholds,  now  became  our  objectives.  Tho  purpose 
in  view  was  to  kill  off  or  capture  the  Eebel  soldiery — not  specifically  to  conquer 
the  Rebel  territory.  Two  Hebel  armies  thus  became  the  objectives  of  the  great 
Eastern  and  Western  campaigns — those  under  General  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Gen- 
eral Jose^Th  E.  Johnston.  The  latter  Grant  committed  to  his  trusted  associate 
and  friend.  General  Sherman,  whom  he  raised  to  tho  chief  command  between 
the  mountains  and  the  Mississippi.  For  himself  ho  set  the  task  of  crushing  the 
great,  oflen-tried  and  fire-refined  army  of  Northern  Virginia.  For  the  work  he 
was  able  to  concentrate  a  column  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand,  against 
the  fifty-two  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-six f  men,  of  all  arms,  whom 
General  Lee  was  able  to  muster.  But,  besides  this  overwhelming  preponder- 
ance, he  was  also  able  to  dispose  a  column  of  thirty  thousand  on  the  James  to 
menace  the  flank  of  Richmond,  and  another  of  seventeen  thousand  for  co-ope- 
rative movements  in  the  Shenandoah  and  Kanawha  Valleys.  Plainly  he  was 
able,  as  he  was  sometimes  credited  with  saying,  to  change  off  man  for  man  with 
his  antagonist,  and  still  come  out,  by  long  odds,  victor  in  the  end. 

Two  months  of  preparation  intervened.  Sherman  was  visited;  particular 
instructions  were  dispatched  to  Banks,  now  engaged  in  the  ill-starred  Red  River 
expedition,  and  to  other  outlying  commanders.  Then  Grant  returned  to  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  addressed  himself  to  his  task. 

On  the  2d  of  May,  18G4,  the  long-expected  order  was  issued.  Within 
twent^'-four  hours  the  army  was  crossing  the  Rapidan.  Below  it  lay  Lee,  not 
unmindful  of  its  movements.  Grant's  hopfc  was  to  turn  the  Rebel  right  beyond 
the  Wilderness,  then  throw  his  army  between  Lee  and  Richmond.  To  the  Wil- 
derness itself,  that  dark,  tangled  "  region  of  gloom  and  the  shadow  of  death,*' 

*  Grant's  fint  Annual  Report  as  Lieutcnant-General. 

tThe  exact  figure  shown  by  the  consolidated  morning  returns  of  Lee's  army  for  the  Itt  of 
May,  1864. 
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he  trusted  for  protection  of  his  own  flank,  and  concealment  of  his  purpose,  till 
his  snccess  should  disclose  it.  Bat,  for  the  first  time  in  his  career,  since  his  dis- 
asters at  Fittsbarg  Landing,  he  was  matched  against  a  first-class  General.* 
Scarcely  had  his  movement  began  till  his  experienced  adversary  had  detected 
and  prepared  to  neatralize  it.  And  so  it  came  aboat  that  while  Grant  was 
marching  through  the  Wilderness,  with  eyes  and  thoughts  only  for  that  which 
should  befal  him  when  he  had  emerged  from  it,  he  was  suddenly  struck  fair  on 
the  flank  by  Lee's  veteran  divisions.  At  first  he  refused  to  believe  that  it  was 
more  than  a  light  reconnoitering  party  of  the  enemy,  to  be  hastily  brushed 
aside  by  and  by.  The  fierceness  of  the  confused  grapple  in  the  dark  woods 
taught  him  better,  and  he  made  all  haste  to  call  up  the  detached  corps  fix>ni 
their  loose  marching  order,  lest,  before  he  could  concentrate,  his  army  should  be 
fiiirly  cut  in  two  by  this  terrible  flank  attack.  The  battle  raged  thenceforward 
with  musketry  alone — a  huge  "  bushwhacking"  Indian  fight,  with  varying  suc- 
cess, but  perfectly  indecisive  issue,  till  nightfall.  It  was  not  at  all  what  he  had 
hoped  when  he  moved  across  the  Bapidan;  but,  undismayed  by  the  failure 
of  hia  purpose,  he  issued  his  simple  order  of  battle  for  the  morrow,  to  "attack 
along  the  line  at  five  o'clock.''  But  once  more  Lee  was  quicker.  At  daybreak 
his  massed  troops  fell  upon  Hancock,  and  only  the  accidental  wounding  of 
Longstreet,  the  Bebel  General  in  charge  of  the  attack,  would  seem  to  have  saved 
the  army  firom  serious  disaster.  As  it  was,  the  day  wore  on  with  the  rattle  of 
musketry  in  the  gloomy  woods,  where  no  man  could  see  the  battle,  and  with 
confused  struggles  by  troops  that  had  lost  all  formation  in  the  tangled  thickets. 
Grant  seated  himself  on  the  grass,  under  the  trees,  a  little  to  the  rear,  smoked 
hia  cigar,  and  awaited  the  issue.  "  It  has  been  my  experience,"  he  said,  "  that 
though  the  Southerners  fight  desperately  at  first,  yet  when  we  hang  on  for  a  day 
or  two  we  whip  them  awfully."  f  Fresh  onslaught,  however,  broke  out  along 
his  lines,  while  his  orders  for  preparing  for  another  attack  were  being  delivered. 
Lee  had  again  precipitated  his  gray  masses  through  the  obscure  woods,  upon 
our  exposed  lines.  The  fight  raged  till  dark;  then, exhausted  with  their  blind 
and  fruitless  wrestling,  the  antagonists  each  withdrew  a  little,  and  waited  to 
•ee  what  the  other  would  do. 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac,  accustomed  to  fall  back  when  failure  to  accom- 
plish its  intent  was  palpable,  awaited  the  order  to  return  across  the  Eapidan. 
But  it  was  now  commanded  by  the  man  who,  amid  the  disasters  of  Pittsburg 
Landing,  calmly  reasoned  out  the  certain  success  of  the  morrow.  As  he  found 
that  Lee's  attack  upon  his  flank  had  ended  through  exhaustion,  he  silently  drew 
out  his  troops  and — renewed  his  march  toward  Richmond  1 

This  opening  slaughter  certainly  displayed  no  brilliant  generalship.  It  was 
the  blind  collision  of  brute  masses  in  the  midst  of  dense  thickets.  It  cost  us 
twenty  thousand  soldiers — the  enemy  scarcely  ten  thousand.     But  our  army 

*  Johniiton  indeed  Hoaght  to  make  head  agaioBt  him  at  Yicluburg,  bat  was  without  troopi^ 
tad  ntterljr  disob^ed  bj  his  subordinates. 

t  Swinton's  Decisire  BaUles  of  the  War,  p.  380. 
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marched  onward.  It  was  to  hammer  continaously — ^had  not  the  Lieutenant- 
Genoral  declared  it? 

On  the  night  of  the  9th  of  May  the  advance  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
silently  moved  out  from  the  Wilderness,  and  *marched  rapidly  toward  Spottsyl- 
vania  Court  House.  The  troops  were  somewhat  entangled  on  the  narrow  roads, 
and  several  hours  wore  thus  lost.  When,  at  last,  Spottsjl  vania  was  approached 
a  seething  fire  of  musketry  burst  out  upon  the  column,  and  told  that  again  Lee 
had  divined  the  movement.  Only  his  advance  was  yet  up,  and  a  vigorous 
attack  might  have  gained  the  point;  but  one  untoward  event  and  another  hin* 
dered;  Lee  gained  time  to  form  his  lines,  and  when,  on  the  morning  of  the  10th, 
Grant  renewed  his  assault,  ho  was  everj^^where  met  by  a  compact,  w«ll-ordered 
resistance.  Hancock  was  sent  across  the  Biver  Po,  to  the  north-west  of  Lee's 
position,  without  any  very  distinctly  deiinod  object.  Prenently  ho  was  ordered 
back  to  aid  in  an  assault.  In  retiring  his  troops  were  vehemently  assailed,  the 
woods  behind  him  were  fired,  and,  after  appalling  suffering  and  heavy  loss,  his 
corps  rejoined  the  army.  Meanwhile  there  had  been  two  successive  assanlU 
upon  a  hill  crowned  by  the  enemy's  works,  and  approachable  only  through  a 
thicket  of  dead  cedars.  The  failures  taught  no  lesson ;  with  the  re-en  forcemeat 
of  Hancock's  corps  two  more  charges  were  made  upon  the  same  position  ;  five 
or  six  thousand  men  were  lost^  and,  at  last,  the  effort  was  abandoned.  All  this 
was  hammering  continuously,  but  the  process  was  proving  fatal  to  tho  hammer. 

At  daybreak  on  the  12th  a  better  devised  attack  began.  A  point  in  Lee*s 
center  was  selected  as  likely  to  be  more  easily  carried.  The  troops,  unable  to 
see  it  afler  they  entered  the  woods,  woi'e  guided  to  it  by  the  compass.  A  bril- 
liant charge  carried  a  salient  of  the  Bebel  work;  an  effort  to  penetrate  further 
met  a  bloody  repulse ;  the  troops,  however,  kept  the  salient,  and  there,  hoavily 
re-enforced,  barely  held  up  against  Leo's  tremendous  efforts  to  regain  it.  An 
effort  was,  thereupon,  made  to  break  another  point  in  Lee  s  line,  which  it  was 
supposed  must  be  weakened  by  his  concentration  to  regain  the  salient.  The 
supposition  proved  erroneous,  and  another  bloody  repulse  followed.  Then 
ensued  fresh  struggles  around  the  salient,  till  at  night  tho  Kcbel  dead  were  act* 
ualiy  piled  in  veritable  heaps  on  the  slopes  of  the  intrench  men  ts.  Eight  then* 
sand  more  were  added  to  the  frightful  lists  of  the  National  lost. 

It  was  the  day  before  those  bloody  repulses  that  Grant  had  sent  his  roseate 
dispatch  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  announcing  that  the  result,  up  to  this  time^ 
was  much  in  his  favor,  that  he  believed  the  enemy  s  loss  to  be  greater  than  his 
own,  and  that  he  ^^ proposed  to  fight  it  out  on  this  lino  if  it  took  all  aammor.'* 
Only,  indeed,  on  this  groundless  opinion  that  the  enemy  was  losing  aa  mnch  as 
himself,  can  we  comprehend  Grant  s  persistent  attacks  fair  on  the  front  of  a 
position  he  could  so  easily  have  turned.  Man  for  man  he  was  willing  to  kill  ofl^ 
till  the  list  on  the  Bebel  side  should  be  exhausted.  No  higher  generalship  con* 
troUod  the  contests  around  Spottsyl vania.  Seven  days  more  of  blind  attacks  or 
•ssays  to  attack  followed.  Everywhere  the  attacking  column — mayhap  marched 
wearily  for  miles  along  the  extended  front,  to  catch  the  enemy  unawares  —was  met 
by  the  vigilant  antagonist  with  ample  force.   The  troops  were  worn  out.    At  lasl| 
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on  the  night  of  the  20th,  fairly  baffled,  Grant  drew  back  once  more,  and,  in 
•ecret  silence,  renewed  the  march  past  Lee  toward  Richmond. 

Since  crossing  the  Rapidnn  he  had  lost,  in  his  hammering,  forty  thousand 
soldiers — ^four-fifths  as  many  as  the  entire  army  which,  at  the  outset,  confronted 
him!  The  dilTerence  between  the  generalship  which  only  proposes  to  hammer 
continuously  and  that  which  seeks  to  accomplish  ends,  with  all  the  saving  of 
life  that  may  result  f\x>m  the  most  skillful  applications  of  military  science,  could 
find  no  more  impressive  illustration.  Lee — on  the  offensive  quite  as  much  thus 
far  as  Grant — lost  through  this  scries  of  battles  less  than  half  as  manyf 
Already  Grant's  army  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  going  out  to  do 
battle  against  fifly  thousand,  was  calling  lustily  for  re-enforcements  I 

Meanwhile  Grant  had  signalised  his  assumption  of  personal  command  at 
the  East,  by  the  opportune  display  of  one  of  his  strong  points.  At  Mission 
Ridge  he  had  noticed  a  fici'y  little  division  General.  Ho  remcnibcrod  the  man  ; 
and  now  Philip  H.  Sheridan  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  and  sent 
sweeping  around  Lee*8  rear  to  Richmond.  The  expedition  took  much  spoil  and 
brought  back  much  information.  At  the  same  time  Butler  had  been  demon- 
strating against  Richmond  along  the  James.  That  he  accomplished  little  was 
Inatnly  due  to  the  orders  under  which  he  acted. 

The  movement  away  from  S]>ottsylvania  was  hazardous;  but  it  was  skill* 
fully  accomplished;  and  the  arm}^  once  more  with  a  clear  road  before  it,  struck 
out  Richmondwards.  Not  less  active,  however,  was  its  wary  antagonist.  The 
columns  headed  for  the  North  Anna;  on  the  morning  of  the  23d  thoy  ap- 
proached it,  only  to  behold,  on  the  opposite  side,  the  advance  of  Leo's  army 
ready  to  receive  them.  A  passage  was  forced;  there  was  some  hoav}*  fighting 
by  detached  corps;  in  the  end  the  army  found  itself  pushed  out  southward,  from 
the  river  on  each  wing,  with  Lee  clinging  firmly  to  it  in  the  center,  and  thus 
ready  to  cut  the  column  in  two,  and  boat  it  in  detail.  Discovering  his  dangerous 
predicament  Grant  di*ew  carefully  back  again,  abandoned  the  route  upon  which 
he  had  essayed  to  enter,  and  turned  the  heads  of  his  corps  away  toward  the 
Pamunkcy.  The  army  was  skillfully  handled  on  the  route;  it  reached  the  Pa* 
mnnkey  and  crossed  it  in  safet}',  connecting  thus  with  its  new  batte  of  supplies 
from  the  Chesapeake;*  and  then  the  march  turned  toward  the  Chiekahominy. 
Bat  once  more  Lee,  having  the  shorter  i*outo,  was  found  in  advance,  planted 
aeross  the  paths  by  which  the  army  moved.  His  real  fKJsitions  were  skillfully 
masked;  but  at  last  he  was  found  near  Cold  Harbor,  covering  the  approaches  to 
the  Chiekahominy.  It  was  the  old  battle-field  of  Gaines  s  Mills,  whence  MeCleU 
kin's  retreat  to  the  James  began  ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  Lee  now  occupied 
MeClellan's,  and  Gnmt,  Lee's  old  ground.  Preliminary  contests  for  position,  on 
Jane  1st,  cost  two  thousand  men. 

On  the  3rd  Grant  decided  upon  attack,  not  upon  any  special  ]K>int,  but  along 
tho  whole  line.    It  was  executed  at  daybreak  next  morning,  and  resulted  in 

*  A  itriking  festare  of  Grant's  overland  march  was  that  the  peculiar  topography  of  the  coun* 
try  enabled  him  to  dispense  with  long  supply  trains.  Each  new  movemeat  brought  him  to  a 
•ew  river  which  floated  his  supplies. 
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bloody  failare.  Tho  men  swept  up  to  the  works,  foand  them  impregnable  (sayo 
at  one  point  where  a  fooling  was  actually  gained  in  the  in  trench  men  ts,  bat,  being 
utterly  unsupported,  was  lost  again),  then  sullenly  fell  back,  and,  thenceforth, 
refused  to  advance — having  no  further  faith  in  orders  to  pour  out  their  blood 
for  nothing.  The  battle  scarcely  lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  it  cost  eleven 
thousand  men  I  When  an  order  wi\s  sent  to  each  corps  commander  to  renew 
the  assault,  independently  of  any  other  part  of  the  line,  it  was  duly  delivered, 
and  the  men,  from  one  end  of  tho  line  to  the  other,  simply  refused  to  stir! 
There  were  brains  in  those  ranks;  and  they  did  not  reckon  self-murder  to  be 
the  best  method  of  making  war.  A  few  days  of  fruitless  siege  operations  followed ; 
then  came  a  total  change  in  all  the  plans  of  the  campaign. 

Up  to  this  point  Grant,  starting  with  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
men,  had  lost  the  appalling  number  of  sixty  thousand  in  a  month's  campaign. 
The  losses  inflicted  on  his  adversary  scarcely  reached  twenty  thousand.  If  the 
object  of  the  campaign  had  been  to  reach  the  positions  on  which,  at  its  end,  the 
army  stood,  one-half  the^oss  might  have  been  saved.  For  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  heavy  casualties  occurred  in  the  hopeless,  direct  assaults  on  the  enemy's 
fortified  positions,  afler  the  failure  of  which  they  were,  in  each  case,  suceess- 
fully  flanked.  But  if  the  object  had  been  to  wear  out  the  Eebel  army  bj  the 
''attrition  of  continuous  hammering,''  it  was  most  unfortunate  that  the  process 
should  be  so  managed  as  to  cost  us  three  to  the  enemy's  one.  And  in  these  words 
there  seems  to  be  summed  up  all  the  criticism  the  campaign  requires. 

But  we  have  now  to  see  that,  afler  such  ghastly  experience,  the  mind  of  tho 
General  who  conducted  this  campaign,  far  from  depression,  was  actually  rising 
to  the  height  of  a  moral  courage,  capable  of  steps  most  distasteful  to  the  Gov- 
ernment  whose  favor  had  made  him,  and  to  whoso  favor,  afler  this  costly  expe- 
rience, ho  still  looked  for  support.  General  Grant  doterminod  to  abandon  the 
overland  route  against  Hiehmond,*  to  abandon  tho  work  of  furnishing  direct 
cover  to  Washington  by  his  army,  and,  marching  away  from  the  Eebel  intrench- 
mcnts  at  Cold  Harbor,  to  plant  himself  on  the  south  side  of  the  James  River. 
Lee*s  army  ceased  to  be  his  objective;  be  now  made  it — Richmond. 

Warren  was  instructed  to  seize  certain  crossings  of  the  Chickahominy, 
spread  his  front  to  cover  all  the  roads  by  which  Lee  could  attack  the  retiring 
army,  and  create  tho  impression  that  he  was  about  to  assume  a  vigorous  affen- 
sive.  The  plan  was  admirably  carried  out;  the  army  crossed  tho  James  undis- 
turbed, and  Lee,  when  he  discovered  the  movement,  retired  into  Riohmond. 
But  there  had  been  one  or  two  unfortunate  delays  in  a  plan,  the  succeas  of 
which  depended  upon  its  celerity.  For  General  Grant  was  now  resolved  to  cap- 
ture Petersburg,  to  the  south  of  Richmond,  by  the  very  suddenness  with  which 
he  approached  it,  while  Lee  was  in  doubt  as  to  his  plans.  This  done,  the  Rebel 
capital  was  untenable.  But  he  had  intrusted  the  whole  work  to  W.  F.  Smith, 
and,  with  singular  lack  of  precaution,  had  even  failed  to  inform  the  advance  of 

^The  line  on  which  he  had  proposed  to  fight  it  oat  if  it  took  all  sominer. 
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tho  Army  of  the  Potomac  of  his  plans.  Smith  adrancod  from  Butler's  position 
on  the  James,  reconnoitei*ed  the  defenses  of  Petersburg,  and  finally  carried  the 
outer  works,  when,  at  nightfall,  farther  operations  were  most  unfortunately  sus- 
pended, although  the  moon  shone  brightly,  and  energy  was  never  more  needed. 
In  spite  of  the  delays  Hancock  was  across  the  James  that  day,  in  ample  time  to 
have  re-enforced  Smith,  when  Petersburg  must  have  ikllen  without  a  struggle. 
Bat  till  late  in  the  afternoon  he  was  kept  idly  awaiting  rations  at  the  river-bank, 
and  was  not  even  told  what  weighty  matters  were  in  hand  a  few  miles  out  on 
his  front.  When  at  last  he  was  moved  up  the  opportunity  was  not  yet  quite 
lost,  for  an  assault  by  moonlight  was  practicable.  But  the  auspicious  moment 
was  soon  gone.  Lee*s  advance,  marching  all  night,  reached  Petersburg  in  time 
to  confront  the  old  antagonists  from  behind  its  formidable  earthworks  at  day- 
break; and  the  Cockade  Cit}^  instead  of  being' carried  with  a  rush  in  an  even- 
ing's attack,  was  to  foe,  for  a  twelvemonth,  the  impassable  barrier  on  which 
the  great  armies  of  the  Lieutenant-Gen eral  were  to  wear  themselves  away. 

Grant  himself  was  now  up.  In  his  vexation  he  cast  the  blame  for  the  fail- 
Bve  to  take  the  city  upon  W.  F.  Smith,*  and  ordered  an  instant  assault.  It 
£iiled.  Kepeated  efforts  were  made  to  find  some  weak  spot  in  Lee's  dose-jointed 
armor.  All  failed.  The  army  was  swung  southward,  away  to  its  left,  to  cut  one 
of  the  railroads  supplying  Petersburg.  This,  too,  failed.  Then  at  last,  when  two 
weeks  of  such  efibrts  had  cost  Grant  fifteen  thousand  more  men,  and  had  gained 
for  him  absolutely  nothing,  he  sat  down  to  that  nondescript  thing  which  was 
called  a  siege.  Widely  different,  indeed,  were  the  conditions  here,  from  those 
which  had,  from  the  outset,  insured  his  success  at  Yicksburg.  There  the  enemy 
was  completely  cut  off  from  any  communications;  the  fleet  tliundered  on  the 
front,  tlie  army  on  tlie  rear;  and  surrender  was  only  a  question  of  rations  and 
physical  endurance.  Here  Lee  was  in  no  sense  under  siege,  save  in  name.  To 
his  rear  stretched  four  great  lines  of  road,  securely  connecting  him  with  all 
that  was  left  of  the  Confederacy.  By  his  side  lay  Richmond,  protected  by  his 
position.  His  front  was  covered  with  fortifications  which  Grant's  engineers 
pronoanced  too  formidable  for  assault ;  he  so  guarded  his  flanks  that  all  attacks 
were  repulsed  at  heavy  cost  to  the  assailants. 

BealiJEing  that  his  hopes  of  speedy  results  in  the  campaign,  undertaken 
with  such  superb  forces,  and  prosecuted  with  such  fearful  loss — a  loss  already 
swelling  to  seventy-five  thousand  men — were  all  blasted,  6i*ant  began  a  series 
of  fortifications  to  match  those  of  his  enemy.  These  completed,  a  mine  was 
extended  under  one  of  the  enemy's  forts,  the  explosion  of  which  should  prepare 
the  way  for  a  grand  assault.  Then  a  force  was  detached  to  the  north  side  of 
the  James;  which,  demonstrating  against  Richmond,  drew  away  fi*om  Peters- 
bnrg  to  the  immediate  defense  of  the  imperiled  capital  a  heavy  portion  of  Lee's 
army.f  Thus  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  the  explosion  of  the  mine  and 
assault  were  happily  secured.     Unfortunately,  however,  instead  of  the  best,  it 

*  "Baldjr"  Smith — the  luune  who  had  figured  ao  prominently  in  the  movementa  at  Chatts- 
Booam  and  Ittation  Kidfe, 

tFive  oat  of  Lce*s  eight  divifiona. 
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actnally  tnrned  out  that  the  very  poorest  troops  in  the  nrmy  were  nclected  for 
the  assault.  Barnside*s  corps — the  worst  in  the  army — having  been  ordered  to 
furnish  the  assaulting  column,  it  was  reported  to  General  Grant  that  the  negro 
division  was  the  best  in  the  corps.  Grant,  however,  refused  to  permit  it  to 
make  the  assault;  the  choice  between  the  other  divisions  was  made  by  lot;  the 
assault  was,  of  course,  badly  made,  and  inefficiently  supported.  Miserable  con- 
fusion and  slaughter  followed,  ending  in  total  repulse.  The  loss  was  over  four 
thousand.  General  Grant  was  not  on  the  ground  at  *'this  miserable  affair,*'  as 
he  has  himself  justly  styled  it,  nor  was  the  officer  whom  ho  retained  as  the  titu- 
lar commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac;  and  the  military  court  of  inquiry 
subsequently  pronounced  as  one  of  the  potent  causes  of  failure,  "  the  want  of  a 
competent  common  head  at  the  scene  of  the  assault  to  direct  affairs  as  occur- 
rences should  demand."^ 

Meantime,  Lee,  as  soon  as  the  failure  of  Grant's  initial  attacks  on  the  lines 
of  Petersburg,  and  the  beginning  of  elaborate  fortifications,  had  assured  him  of 
the  comparative  safety  of  his  positions,  detached  Earl}*  with  a  considerable  force 
to  menace  the  National  capital.  In  this  operation  the  sagacious  Rebel  com- 
mander relied  upon  a  double  reason,  which  seemed  to  render  certain  the  aban- 
donment of  Grant's  efforts  against  him.  lie  remembered  how  fears  fbr  the 
safety  of  Washington  had  so  often  panilyzed  the  aggressive  operations  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  reckoned  on  similar  results  now  fi*om  the  similar 
causes.  But,  i\irthermore,  he  was  convinced  that  his  present  antagonist  was  a 
General  who  relied  for  success  solely  on  overwhelming  superioriiy  of  numbers — 
an  opinion  that  the  events  of  the  campaign  were,  by  no  moans,  ill -calculated  to 
produce.  Now  he  was  well  assured  that  menace  to  the  capital  would  imroedi- 
atel}'  call  forth  from  the  Washington  authorities  ordoi-s  fbr  the  return  of  at  least 
a  part  of  Grant's  army.  With  such  a  reduction  of  strength  ho  believed  that  it 
would  not  accord  with  Grant's  theory  of  superior  numbers  to  continue  the  efforts 
against  Petersburg,  f 

But  our  quiet  General  was  to  surprise  Lee,  as  ho  had  surprised  so  many 
others,  by  the  exhibition  of  qualities  for  which  no  one  had  given  him  credit. 
He,  indeed,  detached  a  corps  to  defend  the  capital,  and  deflected  another  to  the 
same  end,  which  was  on  its  way  to  him  from  New  Orleans;  but  he  never  relaxed 
his  grip  on  the  positions  which  menaced  Richmond.  The  agitation  at  Wash- 
ington was  extreme,  and,  indeed,  the  peril  was  for  a  few  houi^s  imminent.  Under 
former  managements,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  would  havo  come  streaming 
back;  there  was  the  more  reaf>on  to  expect  it  now,  since,  when  Grant  crossed  the 
James  in  disregard  of  the  well-known  views  of  the  Administration,  as  to  the 
necessity  of  covering  Washington,  it  was  with  the  implied  pledge  that  he  wonld 
keep  the  enemy  too  busy  at  home  to  leave  them  the  opportunity  for  adventures 
north  of  the  Potomac.  Through  such  action  the  capital  was  now  on  the  verge 
of  capture;  could  he  fail  to  bend  ever}*  energy  to  its  relief?    But  there  was  that 

^  Rep.  Oom.  Con«  War.    Seoond  8eri«i,  Vel.  I,  page  215. 

t  The  latter  motive  for  the  movement  againitt  Washington  was  asaigncd  bjr  Lee^  staff  oiBens. 
Bwinton'a  Iliatory  Armjr  of  the  Potomac,  p.  528. 
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In  the  amaxing  calm  of  Grant's  intellect  which  enabled  him  to  perceive  that 
where  he  stood,  not  where  the  capital  stood,  was  the  vital  point  to  be  held  at 
any  sacrifice  of  Grovernment  favor  or  Northern  territory. 

Fortunately,  the  Bebel  commander  of  the  colamn  moving  against  Washing- 
ton was  without  enterprise,  and  while  he  stood  hesitating  before  earthworks, 
manned  by  a  corporal's  guard,  the  re-enforcements  arrived,  the  capital  was 
safe,  and  Grant  was  left  to  pursue  his  policy.  What  ensued  along  the  Potomac 
need  not  here  be  further  traced,  save  to  add  that  Grant  displayed  again  his  hap- 
piness of  selection,  in  giving  Philip  H.  Sheridan  charge  of  all  matters  in  that 
direction.  He  was  a  young  man,  in  years  and  in  experience,  for  such  a  place ; 
but  the  campaign  that  followed  far  more  than  vindicated  the  choice. 

Thenceforward,  through  the  summer  and  fall  of  1864,  Grant  was  leil  undis- 
turbed, to  work  out,  with  ample  support  of  every  kind,  whatever  results  against 
the  enemy's  position  the  resources  of  his  skill  and  daring  might  accomplish. 

First  of  all  came,  on  the  12th  of  August,  an  effort  against  Eichmond,  in  the 
way  of  a  surprise,  from  the  north  bank/of  the  James.  It  reached  the  enemy'^ 
works,  vainly  assailed  them,  and  after  four  da js  of  fruitless  effort  to  find  a  weak 
place,  returned,  with  a  loss  of  fifteen  hundred  men. 

But  now  Lee  had  moved  considerable  re-enforcements  to  the  north  side  of 
the  James,  to  meet  this  attack.  Grant,  therefore,  judged  it  an  opportune  time 
to  strike  at  one  of  the  railroad  connections  of  Petersburg,  while  the  bulk  of 
Lee 's  forces  were  at  the  extreme  opposite  end  of  his  extended  lines.  Warren's 
corps  was  accordingly  launched  from  the  left  upon  the  Weldon  Bailroad,  which, 
after  a  sharp  action,  it  succeeded  in  seizing.  Lee  made  desperate  efforts  to  re- 
gain it,  and  in  one  of  these  some  blundering  of  the  subordinate  Generals  led  to 
false  positions  of  Warren's  force,  and  to  the  capture  of  twenty-five  hundred  of 
them.  Be-enforcements  came  up  in  time  and  the  railroad  was  firmly  hold. 
After  some  further  efforts,  Lee  was  forced  to  submit  to  lose  this  important  line 
of  communication.  But  he  had  again  exacted  a  heavy  price.  The  losses  of 
Warren's  corps  in  these  movements  amounted  to  four  thousand  four  hundred 
and  fifty-five. 

Hancock,  having  returned  from  the  north  side  of  the  James,  was  now  ordered 
out  on  the  left,  in  rear  of  Warren,  to  another  point  on  the  Weldon  Bailroad,  four 
miles  further  south.  Here  he  was  engaged  in  destroying  the  track,  when  he 
was  heavily  attacked.  The  assaults  were  repulsed  until  nightfall,  when  Han- 
cock withdrew,  not  at  all  satisfied  at  the  failure  to  re-enforce  him.  This  affair 
cost  twenty -four  hundred  men,  and  accomplished  only  trivial  results. 

A  month's  rest  for  the  army  followed,  varied  only  by  the  fierce  picket-fight- 
ing and  artillery  practice  at  such  points  as  that  much  dreaded  one  which  the 
soldiers,  half  in  jest  half  in  earnest,  named  Fort  Hell.  Late  in  September,  act- 
ing on  the  general  theory  that  by  attacking  at  the  extremities  he  should  greatly 
weaken  and  harass  Lee's  thin  lines,  General  Grant  began  simultaneous  move- 
ments north  of  the  James,  threatening  Richmond,  and  on  the  extreme  left,  to 
the  south  of  Petersburg.  Butler's  movements  on  the  James  were  successful,  and 
the  position  which  he  gained  at  Chapin's  Farm  proved  of  high  value.     On  the 
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south  two  corps  of  infantry,  with  a  cavalrj  force,  pashed  oat  on  the  lell|  iii» 
taining  pretty  heavy  resistance,  but  securing  their  positions.  No  considerable 
gains,  liowever,  resulted,  and  the  cost  was  over  twenty-fivo  hundred  men. 

Another  month  of  preparation  ensued;  then  another  effort  on  the  left  was 
made — the  object  this  time  being  to  seize  the  South  Side  Railroad.  The  opera- 
tions were  complicated  and  confused;  the  enemy  struck  between  two  corps, 
shattering  the  flank  of  each;  and  finally  the  troops  returned  to  the  iutrench- 
ments,  having  little  or  nothing  but  the  losses  to  show  for  their  fighting.  With 
a  few  further  slight  movements  to  the  left,  and  with  some  demonstrations  by  the 
cavalry,  the  active  work  of  the  army  for  the  season  ended. 

In  this  campaign  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  alone  had  lost  eighty-eight 
thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  mon!^  Of  the  Army  of  the  James 
we  have  not  as  precise  returns;  but  the  aggregate  losses  of  the  two  are  known 
to  have  been  largcl}'  above  a  hundred  thousand — more  than  double  the  entire 
strength  at  the  outset  of  the  army  they  were  to  annihilate.  The  movements 
about  Petoi'sburg  wore  always  accompanied  by  heavy  losses;  they  were  invari- 
ably made  in  such  a  way  that  the  enemy  was  able  to  strike  the  exposed  flank  of 
the  moving  column,  and  their  only  appreciable  gain  was  the  prolonged  exten- 
sion of  our  lines,  not  around,  but  away  from,  the  "  besieged"  city.  Grant's  oper- 
ations here  will  not  compare  in  boldness  with  those  happier  strokes  of  daring 
y^y  which  he  planted  himself  in  the  rear  of  Vieksburg.  The  terrible  punishment 
he  had  received  on  the  overland  march  seemed  to  have  made  him  timid  about 
cutting  loose  from  his  base;  and  besides  he  had  now  the  capital  to  observe,  as 
well  as  the  enemy.  Across  the  mountains,  his  friend  and  subordinate,  in  similar 
cheek  before  a  fortified  city,  had  swung  far  to  the  southward,  planted  his  army 
squarely  upon  the  connecting  linos  of  railroad,  and  thus  taken  Atlanta.  Bat 
Gi*ant  had  grown  cautious  of  positions  and  lavish  of  lives. 

The  time  had  now  come  when  influences  from  without  were  to  reach  what 
Grant's  own  continuous  hammering  had  failed  to  accomplish.  If  the  campaign 
to  which  ho  had  given  his  personal  attention  had  been  less  successful  than  he 
hoped  and  the  country  had  a  right  to  expect,  those  other  movements  which  he 
had  discussed  in  outline  with  his  subordinates,  and  which  he  had  intrusted  to 
their  execution,  began  to  converge  in  their  influence  upon  the  hapless  little  body 
of  brave  mon  in  the  trenches  of  Petersburg.  Sheridan  had  cleared  the  valley, 
put  an  end  to  fears  fur  the  capital  or  the  North,  and  swept  through  the  enemj'^s 
country,  destroying  his  moans  of  communication  and  his  stores.  The  last  port 
of  the  Confederacy  had  been  closed  by  the  capture  of  Fort  Fisher.  The  power 
of  the  rebellion  in  the  West  had  been  annihilated  before  Nashville.  And  now, 
fluttering  across  half  the  continent,  came  the  banners  of  the  victorious  army  of 
Sherman  on  Lee*s  line  of  retreat. 

Against  this  converging  circle  of  a  million  soldiers  stood  the  armies  of  Lee 
and  Joseph  £.  Johnston,  the  one  numbering  barely  fifty  thousand,  the  other 
•carcely  half  so  many.     The  people  of  the  South  had  lost  faith  in  the  rebellion, 

^  Ormnt  and  hi«  Campaign!,  p.  S99. 
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the  armies  were  not  re-enfbrccd,  desertion  depleted  them  far  faster  thnn  the 
**  continaous  hammering.*'  Their  eomniissnriat  was  so  wretchedly  managed 
that  the  few  troops  remaining  were  not  half  supplied;  in  fact,  seven  pounds  of 
floar  and  a  pound  and  three-quarters  of  meat  formed  the  week*s  ration  for  Lee's 
own  soldiers  through  the  winter.  The  depression  of  the  people  reacted  on  the 
army,  and  completed  the  work  its  privations  and  thinned  ranks  had  hegun,  so 
that  the  effective  force  of  Lee*s  troops  was  less  than  (in  the  times  of  their  old 
Ti^r)  thdir  numher  would  have  indicated.  In  silence,  not  perhaps  unminglod 
with  dread,  the}'  awaited  the  movements  of  the  quiet,  thoughtful  soldier,  who 
sat  in  his  log  cahin  at  City  Point,  and  studied  the  positions  of  the  forces. 

At  last  that  soldier  determined  ui)on  his  course.  Sherman  must  be  left  to 
manage  Johnston,  with  whom  it  was  now  known  that  Leo  was  anxious  to  form 
a  junction.  For  himself,  he  reserved  the  work  he  had  essaj'ed  on  the  banks  of 
the  Bapidan  a  year  ago,  that  of  crushing  the  Anny  of  Northern  Virginia.  To 
that  end  he  once  more  ordered  one  of  the  old  movements  on  the  lofl;  this  time 
with  larger  forces  and  without  the  diversion  north  of  the  Potomac.  The  verge 
of  Lis  swinging  column  was  formed  by  Sheridan's  cavalry,  which  was  to  cut 
loose  as  soon  as  the  movement  was  developed,  and  strike  for  the  old  goal,  the 
South-Side  Bailroad.  AVhilc  these  preparations  were  in  progress  Lee,  already 
striving  under  an  offensive  mask  to  prepare  the  way  for  an  evacuation,  attacked 
Grant's  lines  on  the  right.  His  troops  failed  to  fight  with  their  old  spirit;  the 
attack,  after  some  initial  successes,  was  repulsed,  and  some  two  thousand  prisoners 
were  lost.  Grant  followed  up  this  success  by  precipitating  his  movement  on  the 
left.  Moving  with  the  column  himself,  he  became  more  and  more  impressed  with 
the  signs  of  Eebel  weakness,  and  at  nightfall  he  dispatched  to  Sheridan  >yord 
that  he  '"now  felt  like  ending  the  matter,  if  it  M'ero  possible  to  do  so,  before 
going  back."  Sheridan's  orders  to  strike  for  the  railroads  were  accordingly 
withdrawn,  and  he  was  directed  to  push  to  the  right  and  rear  of  the  enemy. 

To  the  sorely -beset  Rebel  commander  the  only  hope  was  to  break  this  encir- 
cling  line.  Ue  struck  first  at  Warren,  then  at  Sheridan.  Each  bore  up  against 
the  fury  of  the  attack;  but  for  Sheridan,  who  lay  isolated  at  Dinwiddle  Court- 
Honse,  the  keenest  apprehensions  were  felt.  Grant  made  every  effort  to  get 
Wari-en's  corps  moved  out  to  him,  but  the  unexpected  lack  of  bridges  on  the 
road  prevented.  Next  morning  it  M'as  found  that  Sheridan's  front  was  clear 
again,  Lee  having  drawn  back  to  Five  Forks.  Thither  Sheridan  followed, 
Wnrren'now  joining,  and  coming  under  his  orders.  The  battle  that  ensued, 
brilliantly  managed  by  Sheridan,  with  happy  use  of  cavalry  to  aid  the  opera- 
tions of  the  infantry,  resulted  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  entire  force  which  Lee 
had  here  massed  on  his  right — the  painful  collection  of  all  the  available  material 
he  could  strip  from  his  extended  lines  of  works.  Fragn^ents  of  these  troops 
fled  westward,  a  few  rejoined  the  main  bod}-,  over  five  thousand  laid  down  their 
arms,  Lee  was  left  with  the  thin  lines  stretched  from  Hatcher's  Kun  to  the 
Appomattox,  *'lhe  men  scarcely  close  enough  together  for  sentinels."  To  such 
straits  was  the  great  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  fallen.  But  it  was  not  yet 
without  sparks  of  its  ancient  fire. 
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The  next  day,^  indeed  within  a  few  hours  after  the  issue  of  Five  Fork^ 
Grant  ordered  an  assault  of  the  Eebel  intrcnchmonts,  preluded  bj  a  fierce  bom- 
bardment through  the  whole  night.  The  attack  swept  the  weak  lines  of  the 
enemy  from  the  outer  works,  and  to  the  eye  of  the  experienced  Hebel  com- 
mander it  was  plain  that  the  end  had  come.  At  eleven  o'clock  he  announced 
to  Mr.  Davis  his  intention  of  evacuating  Richmond  and  Petersburg.  But  even 
yet  he  was  able  to  maintain  stout  resistance,  and,  indeed,  to  make  one  last 
offensive  sally.  This  over  he  drew  back  his  few  wearied,  half-starved  troops,  and 
under  cover  of  the  darkness,  moved  away  rapidly  to  the  south-westward.  Only 
twenty-five  thousand  were  left  of  them;  by  daybreak,  under  his  skillful  man- 
agement, these  were  sixteen  miles  away  from  Peteraburg.  He  was  still  hopeful; 
he  looked  to  a  junction  with  Johnston,  to  unlimited  opportunities  for  falling 
upon  Grant's  detached  corps  far  away  from  their  supplies ;  to  all  the  myriad 
chances  of  war  that  may  come  to  the  General  who  takes  heart  of  hope  even  in 
the  gloomiest  conditions.  But  the  times  of  his  good  fortune  were  past,  and  fate 
now  dealt  him  her  unkindest  blow.  Thirty-eight  miles  down  his  road  of  retreat 
lay  Amelia  Court-House,  whither  he  had  ordered  supplies  from  Danville.  The 
blundering  officials  in  Richmond  ordered  the  curs  forward  for  their  own  escape; 
the  stupid  train-men  never  thought  that  they  should  first  unload  the  supplies, 
and  so  the  food  for  the  retreating  army  was  lost  at  Richmond.  The  last  hope 
here  vanished.  The  army  had  to  be  delayed  to  forage.  Grant  was  pushing  the 
pursuit  with  a  tremendous  energy  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  game 
he  had  now  in  hand.  Sheridan  soon  struck  the  baggage  trains,  next  he  dashed 
in  upon  a  train  bearing  painfully  collected  supplies  for  the  famished  troops;  at 
last  he  planted  himself  squarely  across  Lee's  path,  hurled  back  his  desperate 
effort  to  cut  through,  and  was  just  ready  to  charge  down  upon  the  sorrowful 
remnants  of  the  great  army,  when  a  white  flag  appeared.    Hostilities  were  ended. 

Before  this,  indeed.  Grant  had  addressed  Lee  a  note  asking,  to  prevent  the 
useless  effusion  of  more  blood,  the  suiTcnder  of  the  Rebel  army.  Lee  had 
replied,  doubting  if  he  were  yet  forced  to  this,  but  hinting  a  willingness  to  treat 
for  the  surrender  of  all  the  troops  of  the  Confederacy,  the  manifest  object  being 
to  gain  terms  for  all  that  could  not  be  demanded  for  these  poor  fragments  alone, 
which  he  was  now  leading.  Grant  declined  to  entertain  such  propositions, 
wisely  perhaps,  and  drove  on  the  pursuit.  Then  came  the  inevitable,  and  when 
next  Lee  discussed  the  subject  of  surrender,  it  was  at  a  deal-table  in  an  humble 
dwelling  in  Appomattox  Court-House,  with  the  remorseless  Chieftain  whose 
continuous  hammering  had  at  last  worn  him  out,  seated  opposite,  to  name  at 
pleasure  what  terms  he  would.  In  this  supreme  moment  of  his  life  Grant,  cool 
and  quiet  as  ever,  generously  sought  to  break  the  full  of  the  antagonist  ho  had 
such  weighty  reason  for  respecting,  and  his  conduct  throughout  was  delicate  and 
magnanimous.  The  Rebel  soldiers  were  paroled,  officers  were  allowed  to  retain 
their  side-arms  and  private  horses,  all  were  to  return  to  their  homes,  *'not  to  be 
disturbed  by  United  States  authorities  so  long  as  they  observe  their  paroles  and 
the  laws  in  force  where  they  reside."     The  last  condition  was  aOerward  to  proro 

^^      ^Snndaj  morning,  April  2, 1865. 
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tmbaiTAMing  to  the  Government,  and  it  would  have  been  wiser  in  Grant  to  have 
avoided  passing  beyond  tho  Btrietest  line  of  his  military  powers.  But  in  the 
r^oicings  thai  followed  the  matter  was  for  a  time  almost  wholly  overlooked. 

A  few  days'  later  Grant's  most  trusted  friend  became  involved  in  grave 
troubles,  arising  out  of  efforts  to  discharge  duties  never  committed  to  his  caro. 
The  Government  felt  outraged,  a  conspicuous  Cabinet  officer^  went  so  fur  as  to 
deelare  that  the  least  punishment  Sherman  deserved  was  dismissal  from  the 
army,  and  there  was  danger  that  the  hero  of  the  South-Wcst  would  retire  from 
the  service  in  disgrace  with  the  Administration.  Grant  stood  up  stoutly  for  his 
friend,  and  went  personally  to  present  the  Government's  disapproval  of  his 
negotiations  and  ease  his  fall. 

Then  came  reviews,  presentations,  felicitations  innumerable.  Whichever 
way  Grant  turned  the  grateful  people  overwhelmed  him  with  their  honorfi. 
Visits  to  the  leading  cities  he  could  not  escape.  Each  strove  to  out-do  the  other 
in  the  warmth  of  the  reception  it  extended.  Banquets,  levees,  speech-making 
were  forced  upon  him.  He  went  to  his  late  home  at  Galena,  and  the  half-wild 
popalace  escorted  him  along  the  *^  mended  pavement*'  to  his  old  house,  so  reno- 
vated that  he  could  scarcely  recognize  it.  In  the  city  in  which  he  had  been  a 
wood-peddler  he  was  received  with  such  warmth  of  honors  as  no  President  since 
Washington  could  have  commanded.  More  substantial  tokens  of  approval  fol- 
lowed. An  elegant  residence  in  Philadelphia,  and  another  in  Washington  were 
presented  him.  Finally,  Congress  created  the  grade  of  full  General — till  now 
unknown  in  our  army — for  his  benefit;  and  the  tanner's  son  stood  decorated 
with  a  rank  higher  than  that  bestowed  upon  the  Father  of  his  Country. 

At  this  giddy  height  wo  leave  him.  It  is  for  the  future  to  show  whether  its 
glories  intoxicate  or  its  perils  bewilder. 

We  close  as  we  began.  Such  a  career  laughs  at  criticism,  and  defies  depre- 
eiatioa.    Success  succeeds. 

But  when  the  philosophic  historian  comes  to  analyze  the  strange  features  of 
oar  great  war,  no  anomaly  will  be  more  puzzling  than  Grant.  He  will  find  him 
guilty  of  erroi*s  and  disasters  that  would  have  set  aside  any  other  General  in 
disgrace.  He  will  follow  him  through  a  tale  of  futile  efforts  and  heroic  deviso- 
Sieots,  of  inexcusable  slaughter  to  no  purpose,  commingled  with  happy  triumphs 
at  little  cost.  He  will  marvel  at  the  amazing  mental  equipose  of  the  man,  cast 
down  by  no  disaster,  elated  by  no  success.  He  will  admire  his  strong  good  sense, 
bis  instinctive  reading  of  men's  characters  as  of  an  open  page,  his  tremendous 
unconquerable  will.  He  will  find  him  not  brilliant  in  conception,  though  sound 
in  judguaent;  not  fertile  in  expedients,  but  steadfast  in  execution ;  terrible  in  a 
determination  that  was  stopped  by  no  question  of  cost;  stolid  as  to  slaughter  or 
famine  or  fire,  so  they  led  to  his  goal.  Yet  he  will  look  in  vain  for  such  charac- 
teristics as  should  account  for  his  being  first  in  a  Nation  of  soldiera;  and  will 
not  fail  to  observe  the  comparative  2>ovcrty  of  his  intellect  and  his  acquirements. 
Seeking  still  for  the  causes  of  his  rise,  he  will  record  the  firm  friendships  that 

^  Hon.  Hugh  McCulloch,  SecreUrj  of  the  Trearaiy. 
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wore  AO  hclpfal;  will  allow  for  the  unoxamplcd  profusion  in  which  soldiers  and 
munitions  were  always  furnished  at  his  call ;  will  observe  how  willingness  to 
fight,  while  othcra  were  fortifying,  fii'st  gave  him  power;  how  rcmotencsa  from 
the  Administration  long  preserved  him  from  interruptions;  how  he  came  upon 
the  broader  stage  only  when  it  was  made  easier  for  his  tread  by  the  failures  of 
his  predecessors  and  the  prestige  of  his  own  victories,  and  how  both  combined  to 
make  him  absolute.  But  after  all  these  considerations  he  will  fail  to  find  the 
veritable  secret  of  this  wonderful  success;  and  will  at  last  be  forced  to  set  it 
down  that  Fortune — that  happy  explainer  of  mysteries  inexplicable — did  from 
the  outset  so  attend  him,  that  in  spite  of  popular  disapproval  and  proti*actcd  faiU 
nre,  through  clouds  and  rough  weather,  he^was  still  mysteriously  held  up  and 
borne  forward,  so  that  at  the  end  he  was  able  to  rest  in  the  highest  professional 
promotion,  "in  peace  after  so  many  troubles,  in  honor  after  so  much  obloquy." 

In  private  life,  Grant's  manners  are  as  unpretending  as  his  person.  lie  re- 
ceives attentions  with  embarrnssmcnt,  and  is  best  pleased  with  simple  ways  and 
little  ostentation.  He  would  scarcely  be  held  a  good  conversationalist,  and  yet^ 
on  topics  that  interest  him  or  have  come  within  the  range  of  his  observation,  he 
eonvei*ses  clearly  and  well.  His  friendKhips  are  strong;  so  also  are  his  preja- 
diccs,  though  ho  rarely  seems  to  bear  malice.  Even  after  the  bitter  relations 
had  sprung  up  between  himself  and  General  Butler,  he  asked  Butler  to  a  social 
party  at  his  house,  and  pcemcd  a  little  surprised  at  the  indignant  refusal  of  his 
Invitation.  In  his  military  judgments  he  is  generally  generous,  lie  is,  indeed, 
rarely  willing  to  acknowledge  that  he  has  started  on  a  wrong  course;  and  ho 
rarely  forgives  those  who,  in  failing  to  execute  im|x>SBible  plans,  have  shown 
their  impossibility.  But  he  is  sin«::ularly  free  from  envy  or  jealousy.  He  Ims 
himself  done  the  most  toward  raising  those  who  now  come  nearest  rivaling  him 
in  reputation. 

On  political  matters  he  is  ignorant  and  careless.  He  has  his  full  share  of 
the  regular  arn\y  feeling,  which  holds  it  a  matter  of  professional  etiquette  to 
despise  the  politicians.  Before  the  war  his  sympathies  were  strongly  Southern. 
The  leading  officers  of  his  staff  were  Illinois  Democrats.  Since  the  war  hit 
feelings  have  been  intensely  loynl,  but  at  the  same  time  consei-vative.  His  in- 
fluence has  been  effoctively  given  for  the  preservation  of  sti'ong  military  rule  at 
the  South.  With  the  advanced  positions  of  the  liadical  Bcpublican  party  he 
has  little  sympathy.  He  was  fervitlly  hostile  to  the  French  effort  at  ImiMjrial- 
ism  in  Mexico,  and  he  would  have  hailed  armed  intervention  in  behalf  of  the 
struggling  Juarists. 

His  passion  for  fast  horses  and  for  billiards  survives  the  war.  Smoking  he 
will  never  give  up.  From  other  stimuhints  he  dots  not  always  abstain  so  rig- 
orously as  in  the  days  of  his  poverty  in  St.  Louis. 

Through  the  war  he  deserved  gi*eat  ]»raise  for  his  entire  freedom  from  all 

•ehemes  for  pei-sonal  advancement.     \Yisel3*  or  unwisely,  on  good  plans  or  bad 

plans,  lie  kept  steadilj^  at  work  for  the  Cause;  if  honors  came  they  were  grate- 

^dly  accepted;  but  the  idea  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  him  to  go  out  of 
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the  way  to  seek  them.  Since  the  war  he  has  been  a  foens  for  the  attention  of 
politicians.  As  early  as  the  midiile  of  18G6,  his  father  had  written,  in  a  letter 
giTon  to  the  newspapers:* 

*The  moet  oltra  Radicalii,  the  wont  CopperheadK,  the  defiperftte  Rebels,  and  the  true 
Uoion  mei),  all  saj :  Give  uh  Grant,  we  want  no  other  platform  than  that  he  has  written  witli  his 
aword.  Yoa  know  enongh  about  Ulyssea  to  know  that  to  accept  the  Presidency  would  be  to  him 
a  Hicrifioe  of  feeling  and  personal  interest.  He  could  not  well  stand  the  trial  of  being  a  candi- 
date for  public  favor;  and  his  present  position  is  every  way  a  much  better  one  than  that  of  Pres- 
ident. But  if  there  should  seem  to  be  the  same  necessity  for  it  two  years  hence  as  now,  I  expect 
he  wiU  yield." 

• 

Substantially  the  same  statement  has  been  made  by  the  General  himself,  in 

reply  to  the  inquiries  of  partisans. 

*  Letter  to  £.  A.  Collins  (by  him  published),  Covington,  Kentucky,  10th  of  July,  1866. 


KeTE. — Since  these  pages  were  stereotyped  General  Grant  has  become  a  very  prominent 
candidate  for  the  Presidency — being  mainly  urge<l  by  the  conservative  wing  of  tlie  Bepublican 
party;  and  has  been  made  Secretary  of  War,  ad  tnlerim, succeeding  Mr.  Staiitun,  who  was  removed 
hf  the  PresidenC 
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AM  gratified  at  your  purpose  to  prepare  a  record  of  Ohio's  contri- 
butions to  the  war.  The  work,  however,  will  ^  necessarily  b^  so 
extended  that  my  own  place  in  it  must  be  very  brief.  Whatever 
facts  you  need  about  me  can  be  readily  gleaned  from  Colonel  Bowman's  book." 
So  writes — in  a  letter  now  lying  before  us — the  man  who  conquered  Atlanta,  and 
marched  down  to  the  sea.  We  do  not  agree  with  him.  That  would  be  a  very 
ill-proportioned  account  of  Ohio's  contributions  to  the  war  which  should  allow 
him  small  space.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  many  parts  of  his  varied  career 
there  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  place  to  which  it  led.  He  rightfully  divides 
with  Grant  the  honor  of  pre-eminence  among  all  the  brilliant  commanders 
whom  the  war  educated  for  the  country's  service.  The  State  that  takes  pride 
in  having  given  birth  to  both,  does  well  to  reckon  them  foremost  on  the  long 
roll  of  her  Generals. 

Unlike  his  great  associate,  General  Sherman  comes  of  a  family  in  which 
culture  and  social  position  have  been  a  birthright  for  many  generations.  In 
1G34  three  Shermans,  two  brothers  and  a  cousin,  emigrated  from  Essex  County, 
in  England,  to  the  infant  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  One  of  these,  the 
Honorable  Samuel  Sherman,  settled  in  Connecticut,  where  the  family  remained 
and  prospered,  until,  in  1815,  the  death  of  the  great-grandson  of  the  emigrant, 
a  judge  of  one  of  the  Connecticut  courts,  compelled  his  widow  to  seek  a  cheaper 
living  and  better  chances  for  her  boys  in  the  West.  Here  one  of  her  sons  rose 
in  the  practice  of  the  law,  till,  eight  years  after  their  arrival,*  he  became  one 
of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  But  ho  married  young,f  had  a  family 
of  eleven  children,  and  spent  his  income  in  their  support.  In  1829  he  died  very 
suddenly  of  cholera.  ' 

Of  two  out  of  the  eleven  children  thus  left  without  support  in  the  house  of 
a  bereaved  widow  at  Lancaster,  the  world  has  since  heard  something.  The 
eighth  of  them,  then  a  lad  of  six  or  seven,  was  John  Sherman,  since  Represen- 
tative and  Senator  in  Congress,  and  the  sixth,  then  nine  years  of  age,  a  bright- 
eyed,  red-haired,  play-loving  urchin,  was  William  Tecumseh  Sherman. 

The  future  General  was  born  in  Lancaster,  on  the  8th  of  February,  1820. 
The  family  names  had  been  pretty  well  exhausted  in  furnishing  forth  the  five 
who  had  preceded  him,  and  there  was  great  perplexity  in  seeking  a  name  at 

•  That  18,  in  1823,  tin  hia  twenty-second  year. 

Vol.  I.— 27. 
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once  suitable  and  new,  for  the  infant.  The  father  finally  decided  it.  He  wanted 
one  boy  trained  for  the  army;  he  had  himself  seen  and  admired  TcCunosoh,  and 
among  military  names  none  was  then  held  in  such  special  esteem  about  Lancas- 
ter as  that  of  this  renowned  Indian  chieftain  (slain  in  battle  but  a  short  time 
before),  whose  kindness  had  more  than  once,  within  the  knowledge  of  the  pio- 
neers of  that  vicinity,  saved  the  shedding  of  innocent  blood.*  Up  to  the  death 
of  his  father,  Tecumseh  Sherman  led  the  pleasant  life  of  an  active,  mischievous, 
warm-tempered  boy,  surrounded  by  affectionate  brothers  and  sisters,  and  watched 
over  by  a  good  mother.f  He  was  now  to  experience  the  change  by  which  his 
subsequent  life  was  moulded. 

The  members  of  the  bar  at  Lancaster  knew  very  well  that  Judge  Sherman 
had  lefl  no  adequate  provision  for  his  large  family,  and  it  was  agreed  among 
them  that  some  of  the  children  should  be  educated  and  supported  by  the  legal 
brethren  of  the  deceased  parent.  In  accordance  with  this  arrangement  Hon. 
Thomas  Ewing,  then  in  the  prime  of  his  reputation  as  a  great  lawyer  and 
statesman,  decided  to  adopt  one  of  the  boys.  "I  must  have  the  smartest  of 
them,"  so  the  stories  of  the  timcsj  tell  us  that  Mr.  Ewing  said  to  the  widow; 
and  on  the  same  authority  we  have  it  that,  after  some  consultation  between  the 
mother  and  the  eldest  'sister,  "Gump,"  at  that  important  period  of  his  life  at 
play  in  a  neighboring  sandbank,  was  selected. 

The  next  seven  years  passed  in  school-boy  life  in  Lancaster.  Young  Sher- 
man was  fairly  adopted  into  the  Ewing  family,  and  he  soon  made  his  way  to  all 
their  hearts.  He  was  sent  to  the  English  department  of  the  village  academy, 
where  he  stood  well  in  his  classes,  and  came  to  bo  called  a  promising  boy. 
"There  was  nothing  speciall}'- remarkable  about  him,"  so  writes  his  foster-father, 
Mr.  Ewing,||  "excepting  that  I  never  know  so  young  a  boy  who  would  do  an 
errand  so  correctly  and  promptly  as  he  did."  And  again:  **IIo  was  transpa- 
rently honest,  faithful,  and  reliable.  Studious  and  correct  in  his  habits,  his 
progress  in  education  was  steady  and  substantial." 

And  so  the  boy  reached  his  seventeenth  year.  Mr.  Ewing  now  had  a 
vacancy  at  West  Point  in  his  gift,  and  he  bestowed  it  upon  the  child  of  his  old 
friend.  Young  Sherman  was  admitted  to  the  academy  in  June,  1836,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  two-months*  furlough  in  the  summer  of  1838,  which  ho  spent 
in  a  visit  to  his  home  at  Lancaster,  he  remained  there  continuously  until  his 
g^'aduation,  in  June,  1840.  Starting  with  a  good  preliminary  education,  ho  had 
maintained  a  fair,  though  not  first-class,  standing  to  the  close.  Mr.  Ewing 
desired  that  he  should  graduate  in  the  Engineer  Corps.  This,  as  ho  himself 
wrote  some  months  before,  he  was  unable  to  do,  but  his  rank  was  such  as  to 
entitle  him  to  enter  the  artillery.     He  was  sixth  in  his  class.     Six  forms  below 

*Thi8  18  understood  to  be  the  explanation  given  b/  lion.  Thomas  Ewing.  IleadlejV  8her^ 
man,  pp.  17, 18. 

t  Miss  Mary  Hoyt,  to  whom  Judge  Sherman  was  married  in  1810,  is  spoken  of  at  an  intelli- 
fent,  exemplar/  woman,  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  an  afiectionate  wife  and 
mother. 

t  HmuIUj's  Sherman,  p.  %L  |  Ibid,  p.  25. 
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him  stood  George  H.  Thomas;  next  below  Thomas  was  B.  S.  Swell;  and  among 
other  names  borne  on  the  roll  of  that  class  of  1840,  with  which  the  country  has 
since  become  familiar,  were  Stewart  Van  Yliet,  Bushrod  B.  Johnson,  George  W. 
Getty,  William  Hays,  and  Thomas  Jordan. 

The  pleasantest  glimpses  we  get  of  these  four  years  of  cadet  life,  are  in  the 
letters  of  the  future  Lientenant-General  to  the  fair  companion  and  playmate  of 
his  Lancaster  home,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Ewing,  for  whom  he  had  already 
formed  a  strong  attachment  These  letters  arc  sprightly,  vivacious,  and  a  trifle 
eccentric — not  at  all  unlike,  in  style,  those  graver  epistles,  which,  at  a  later 
period,  were  to  draw  from  the  uncomplimentary  Secretary  of  War  the  compli- 
ment that  '^Sherman  wrote  as  well  as  he  foQght."  As  might  readily  be  sus- 
pected, Cadet  Sherman  was  not  much  of  a  **  society  man."  ^^  We  have  two  or 
three  dancing  parties  each  week/*  he  writes  in  one  letter,  ''at  which  the  gray 
bobtail  is  a  sufficient  recommendation  for  an  introduction  to  any  one.  Tou  can 
well  conceive  how  the  cadets  have  always  had  the  reputation,  and  have  still, 
here  in  the  East,  of  being  great  gallants  and  ladies*  men.  God  only  knows  how 
I  will  sustain  that  reputation."  The  army,  as  he  grew  ready  to  enter  it,  seemed 
Tery  inviting.  About  a  year  before  his  graduation  he  wrote  of  himself  in  this 
characteristic  vein :  "  Bill  is  very  much  elated  at  the  idea  of  getting  free  of 
West  Point  next  June.  Ho  does  not  intend  remaining  in  the  army  more  than 
one  year,  then  to  resign  and  study  law,  probably.  No  doubt  you  admire  his 
choice;  but  to  speak  plainly  and  candidly,  I  would  rather  be  a  blacksmith. 
Indeed,  the  nearer  we  come  to  that  dreadful  epoch,  graduation -day,  the  higher 
opinion  I  conceive  of  the  duties  and  life  of  an  officer  of  the  United  States  army, 
and  the  more  confirmed  in  the  wish  of  spending  my  life  in  the  service  of  my 
country.  Think  of  that!"  Nurtured  in  the  Presbyterian  teachings  of  his 
mother  till  his  tenth  year;  then  kept  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Ewing's  Roman 
Catholic  family,  he  had  grown,  after  such  changes,  a  little  restive  under  pro- 
tracted religious  exercises :  **  The  church  bugle  has  just  blown,  and  in  a  moment 
I  must  put  on  my  side-arms  and  march  to  church,  to  listen  to  a  two  houi*s* 
sermon,  with  its  twenty  divisions  and  twenty-ono  subdivisions;  ....  but 
I  believe  it  is  a  general  fact  that  what  people  are  compelled  to  do  they  dislike." 

Then,  as  in  later  life,  practical  matters  and  details  were  especially  to  his 
taste:  ''The  last  encampment,  taken  all  in  all,  I  think  was  the  most  pleasant 
one  I  have  ever  spent,  even  to  me,  who  did  not  participate  in  the  dances  and 
balls  given  every  week  by  the  diflbrcnt  classes;  besides  the  duties  weiH)  of 
altogether  a  different  nature  from  any  of  the  previous  ones,  such  as  acting  as 
officers  upon  guard  and  at  artillery  drills,  practising  at  target-firing  with  long 
twenty-fours  and  thirty-twos,  mortars,  howitzers,  etc.,  as  also  cavalry  exercise, 
which  has  been  introduced  this  year."  lie  was  not  slow  in  taking  to  the  knack 
of  <:ommand :  "As  to  lording  it  over  the  plebs,  to  which  you  referred,  I  had 
only  one,  whom  I  made,  of  coui'se,  *tend  to  a  pleb*s  duty,  such  as  bringing  water, 
policing  the  tent,  cleaning  my  gun  and  accou torments,  and  the  like,  and  repaid 
in  the  usual  and  cheap  coin — advice;  and  since  we  have  commenced  studying, 
I  make  him  bone,  and  explain  to  him  the  difficult  parts  of  Algebra  and  the 
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French  Grammfir,  since  he  is  a  good  one  and  fine  fellow ;  but  should  he  cot 
eari'y  himself  straight,  I  should  have  him  found  in  January,  and  sent  off,  that 
being  the  usual  way  in  such  cases,  and  then  take  his  bed,  table,  and  chair,  to  pay 
for  the  Christmas  spree."  Imagine  how  greedily  these  details  of  her  heart's 
hero  were  devoured  by  the  fair  Miss  Ellen,  in  whose  eyes  West  Point,  with  all 
its  advantages,  could  scarcely  be  good  enongh  for  the  wonderful  lad. 

He  did  not  fail  to  show  his  confiding  playmate  that  he  had  come  to  the 
dignity  of  doing  his  own  thinking.  How  amusingly  characteristic  is  it  to  find 
this  unfledged  stripling  of  West  Point  rebuking,  with  the  solemn  gravity  of 
one  who  had  fathomed  the  whole  case,  the  course  of  the  Whig  party,  of  which 
his  foster-father  was  then  a  conspicuous  leader,  and  the  confidence  with  which 
he  predicts  its  defeat  in  the  famous  Harrison  campaign.  ^^Yon,  no  doubt,  are 
not  only  firmly  impressed,  but  absolutely  certain  that  General  Harrison  will  bo 
our  next  President.  For  my  part,  though,  of  course,  but  a  *  superficial  observer,' 
I  do  not  think  there  is  the  least  hope  of  such  a  change,  since  his  friends  have 
thought  proper  to  envelop  his  name  with  log-cabins,  gingerbread,  hard-cider, 
and  such  humbugging,  the  sole  object  of  which  plainly  is  to  deceive  and  mislead 
his  ignorant  and  prejudiced,  though  honest,  fellow-citizens;  whilst  his  qualifica- 
tions, his  honesty,  his  merits,  and  services,  are  merely  alluded  to ! "  More  laugh- 
able still  is  the  solemn  air  with  which  the  precocious  youth  discusses,  and 
patronizingly,  yet  with  due  caution  and  reserve,  approves  the  qualifications  of 
the  Board  of  Yinitors  at  the  annual  examination:  **  There  is  but  little  doubt 
of  its  being  nearly  as  well  Eelected  as  circumstances  would  admit  of.  Party 
seems  to  have  had  no  influence  whatever,  and,  for  my  part,  I  am  very  glad  of 
it.  I  hope  that  our  army,  navy,  or  the  Military  Academy,  may  never  be  affected 
by  the  party  rancor  which  has  for  some  time  past,  and  docs  now,  so  materially 
injure  other  institutions!"  The  grammar  may  be  a  little  halting,  but  is  it  not 
plain  that  hero  is  a  youth  little  likely  to  be  ever  much  retarded  by  any  doubts 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  his  own  opinions,  or  as  to  his  ample  facilities  for  forming 
correct  judgments?  Nor  was  he  at  all  disposed  to  hide  his  academic  standing 
under  a  bushel:  "I  presume  you  have  seen  the  register  of  cadets  for  the  lost 
year,*'  he  writes  to  Miss  Ellen,  '^and  remarked  that  I  still  maintain  a  good  stand 
in  my  class;  and  if  it  were  not  for  that  column  of  demerits  it  would  be  still 
better,  for  they  are  combined  with  proficiency  in  study  to  make  out  tho  standing 
in  general  meriU  In  fact,  this  year  as  well  as  the  last,  in  studies  alone,  1  have 
been  among  the  stai*s."  And  here,  to  close  these  extracts,  is  a  glimpse  of  tho 
young  cadet's  ideas  for  his  future,  as  graduation-day  approached:  *' I  fear  I 
have  a  difficult  part  to  act  for  the  next  three  years,  because  I  am  almost  confi- 
dent that  your  father's  wishes  and  intentions  will  clash  with  my  inclinations. 
In  the  first  place,  I  think  he  wishes  me  to  strive  and  graduate  in  tho  Engineer 
Corps.  This  I  can't  do.  Next  to  resign  and  become  a  civil  engineer.  .  .  . 
Whilst  I  propose  and  intend  to  go  into  the  infantry,  be  stationed  in  the  Far 
West,  out  of  the  reach  of  what  is  termed  civilization,  and  there  remain  as  long 
M  possible."  * 

1^    ^Sbtrman  and  his  Campaigns  (Bowmao  and  Irwin),  pp.  11, 12, 13. 
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.  The  assigmoent  of  the  Brevet  Secoipd-Lieatenant  was  not  quite  Id  accord- 
anoe  with  those  anticipaiiong  of  the  Cadet.  He  was  not,  indeed,  able  to  enter 
the  engineers,  but  his  standing  fully  warranted  admission  to  the  artillery,  and 
the  influence  of  his  guardian  was  such  that,  in  those  days  of  slow  promotion, 
he  rose,  in  a  little  over  a  year,  to  the  rank  of  First-Lieutenant.  Until  March, 
1S42,  he  served  in  Florida,  mostly  on  garrison-duty,  although  he  participated 
in  several  expeditions  against  the  Seminoles.  Even  thus. early  he  developed 
some  signs  of  the  tlieory  of  war  which  he  has  since  made  so  famous.  He  would 
have  no  truces  or  parleys  with  the  Indians;  he  would  exterminate  all  who 
resisted  and  drive  from  the  country  all  who  submitted;  and  so  would  end  the 
war  in  a  single  campaign.* 

He  casil}'  fell,  for  a  little  while,  into  the  languid  life  of  the  region.  Writ- 
ing from  Fort  Pierce,  in  East  Florida,  in  1841,  he  says:  ** Books  we  have  few; 
bat  it  is  no  use — we  can  not  road  any  but  the  lightest  trash;  and  even  the 
newspapers,  which  you  would  suppose  we  would  devour,  require  a  greater 
effort  of  mind  to  search  than  we  possess.  Wo  attribute  it  to  the  climate, 
and  bring  up  these  lazy  native  Minorcnns  as  examples,  and  are  satisfied.  Yet, 
of  course,  we  must  do  something,  however  little.  .  .  .  The  Major  and  I 
have  a  parcel  of  chickens  in  which  we  have,  by  competition,  taken  enough 
interest  to  take  up  a  few  minutes  of  the  day;  besides,  I  have  a  little  fawn  to 
play  with,  and  crows,  a  crane,  etc.,  and  if  you  were  to  enter  my  room  you 
would  doubt  whether  it  was  the  abode  of  man  or  beasts.  In  one  corner  is  a 
hen^  setting;  in  another  some  crows,  roosted  on  bushes;  the  other  is  a  little 
bed  of  bushes  for  the  little  fawn ;  whilst  in  the  fourth  is  my  bucket,  wash- 
basin, glass,  etc.  So  you  see  it  is  three  to  one.''  So,  again,  he  gives  us  this 
pleasant  picture:  "I've  got  mora  pets  now  than  any  bachelor  in  the  country — 
innumerable  chickens,  tame  pigeons,  white  rabbits,  and  a  full-blooded  Indian 
pony — rather  small  matters  for  a  man  to  deal  with,  you  doubtless  think, 
but  it  is  fur  better  to  spend  time  in  trifles,  such  as  these,  than  in  drinking  or 
gambling." 

He  still  clung  to  his  fancy  for  life  on  the  Western  frontier:  '*  We  hear  that 
the  new  Secretary  of  War  intends  proposing  to  the  next  Congress  to  raise  two 
rifle  raiments  for  the  Western  service.  As  yon  are  at  Washington  I  presume 
yon  can  learn  whether  it  is  so  or  not,  for  I  should  like  to  go  in  such  a  regiment, 
if  stationed  in  the  far  West;  not  that  I  am  in  the  least  displeased  with  my 
present  berth,  but  when  the  r<^iment  goes  North  it  will  in  all  likelihood  be  sta- 
tioned in  the  vicinity  of  some  city,  from  which  God  spare  me."  Already  he 
prided  himself  on  his  downright  way  of  siiying  things.  '^If  you  have  any 
regurd  for  my  feelings,"  he  exclaims  in  one  of  his  Florida  letters,  "don't  say 
the  word  insinuation'  again.  You  may  abuse  me  as  much  as  you  please;  but 
I'd  prefer,  of  the  two,  to  be  accused  of  telling  a  direct  falsehood  than  stating 
anj'thing  evasively  or  underhand;  and  if  I  have  ever  been  guilty  of  such  a 
thing  it  was  unintentionally." 

The  Florida  life  ended  in  March,  1842,  when  Lieutenant  Sherman's  com- 

^Sbemum  snd  kii  Csmpaignf  (Bowman  and  Inrin),  p.  li. 
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panj  was  removed  to  Fort  Morgan,  at  the  entrance  to  Mobile  Bay,  In  midsnm* 
mer  of  the  game  year  it  was  brought  still  nearer  the  detested  "  fashionables," 
being  transferred  to  Port  Moultrie,  in  Charleston  Harbor,  where  the  time  passed 
in  an  agreeable  round  of  hunting,  fishing,  and  enjoyment  of  the  hospitalities 
of  the  aristocratic  Charleston ians,  to  whose  seloctest  society  the  uniform  of 
the  army  or  navy  wns  always  an  open  sesame.  His  heart,  however,  resisted  all 
the  fascinations  to  which  it  was  here  exposed;  and,  true  to  his  early  attach- 
ment, he  procured,  in  the  fall  of  1843,  a  four  months*  furlough  for  a  visit  to  the 
family  of  his  guardian,  during  which  he  became  formally  engaged  to  Miss  Ellen 
Ewing. 

He  was  next  assigned  to  duty  on  a  board  of  officers,  appointed  to  examine 
the  claims  of  Georgia  and  Alabama  militia  for  horses  lost  in  the  Seminole  War. 
Meanwhile  the  restless  young  officer  was  busy  studying  the  country/ fVom  a 
professional  stand-point.  Nothing  could  more  strikingly  exhibit  the  foundations 
of  that  wonderful  knowledge  of  the  topography  and  resources  of  the  South 
which  was  afterward  to  prove  so  valuable,  than  this  scrap  of  a  letter  to  Phile- 
mon Ewing,  written  while  on  duty  with  the  Board  of  Claims:  '*EverydayI 
feel  more  and  more  the  need  of  an  atlas,  such  as  your  father  has  at  home;  and  as 
the  knowledge  of  geography,  in  its  minutest  details,  is  essential  to  a  true  mili- 
tary education,  the  idle  time  necessarily  spent  here  might  be  properly  devoted 
to  it.  I  wish,  therefore,  you  would  procure  for  me  the  best  geography  and  atlas 
(not  school)  extant."  Presently  we  find  him  reaching  out  af\er  other  matters. 
"Since  my  return,'*  he  writes  from  Fort  Moultrie,  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
Board,  "I  have  not  been  running  about  in  the  city  or  the  island,  as  hereto- 
fore, but  have  endeavored  to  interest  myself  in  Blackstone.  I  have  read  all 
four  volumes,  Starkio  on  Evidence,  and  other  books,  semi-legal  and  semi-histor- 
ical, and  would  be  obliged  if  you  would  give  mo  a  list  of  such  books  as  you 
were  required  to  read,  not  including  your  local  or  State  law.  I  intend  to  read 
the  second  and  third  volumes  of  Blackstone  again;  also  Kent's  Commentaries, 
which  seem,  as  far  as  I  am  capable  of  judging,  to  be  the  basis  of  the  common  law 
practice.  This  coui'se  of  study  I  have  adopted  from  feeling  the  want  of  it  in 
the  duties  to  which  I  was  lately  assigned.  ...  I  have  no  idea  of  making 
the  law  a  profession ;  but  as  an  officer  of  the  army  it  is  my  duty  and  interest 
to  be  prepared  for  any  situation  that  fortune  or  luck  may  offer.  It  is  for  this 
alone  that  I  prepare,  and  not  for  professional  practice."*  He  was  indeed  to 
prove,  in  his  afler  life,  that  he  was  incapable  of  successful  ^^professional  prac- 
tice." 

Then  followed  the  usual  routine  of  army  life — detached  service  fbr  a  little 
time  at  the  Augusta  Arsenal,  court-martial  service  at  Wilmington,  and  finally, 
when  the  Mexican  war  broke  out,  recruiting  service  at  Pittsburg.  At  last  his 
repeated  requests  for  active  service  received  the  attention  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, but  it  did  not  appear  that  the  impression  he  had  made  upon  those  con- 
trolling the  army  was  strong  enough  to  secure  an  order  to  the  seat  of  war.  Ho 
was,  however,  sent  around  the  Cape,  and  up  the  west  coast  of  South  America, 

^  Sbermmn  snd  his  Csmpaigni,  pp.  14, 15, 16, 17, 18. 
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to  California,  where  preeently  he  became  aid -de-camp  to  General  Pergifor  F. 
Smithy  and  by-and-by  Acting  Assistant  Adjntant-Oeneral  to  Stephen  W.  Kear- 
ny. He  saw  no  active  service  whatever,  but  he  discharged  the  clerical  duties 
of  bit  position  with  such  promptness  and  accuracy  as  to  secure  the  favorable 
notice  of  his  superiors. 

In  1850  he  returned  to  "the  States/'  and  on  1st  May  his  long  engagement 
was  dosed  by  his  marriage  to  Miss  Ellen  Ewing,  at  the  residence  of  her  fkther, 
then  Secretary  of  the  Inlerior.  Among  the  guests  who  graced  the  wedding 
were  Daniel  Webster,  Henry  Clay,  and  Zachary  Taylor.  He  was  soon  sent  to 
garrison-duty  at  Jefferson  barracks,  Missouri,  and  shortly  afterward,  with  the 
brevet  of  Captain  "for  meritorious  services  in  California  during  the  war  with 
Mexico,"  was  made  Commissary,  and  sent,  first  to  St.  Louis,  and  then  to  New 
Orleanli. 

Captain  Sherman  had  thus  been  in  the  army  thirteen  years,  and  in  all  that 
time  had  seen  no  fighting  save  some  paltry  Indian  skirmishes  in  Florida.  Pro- 
motion seemed  slow;  he  now  had  a  wife  to  support;  his  commissary's  expe- 
rience had  thrown  him  among  business  men,  and  had  given  them  an  idea  of  his 
capacity.  He  was  offered,  by  a  St.  Louis  house,  a  position  in  San  Francisco,  to 
manage  a  branch  bank  which  they  were  about  to  establish  there.  He  at  once 
aooepted  the  offer;  on  the  6th  of  September,  1853,  resigned  his  commission,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  year  was  established  in  San  Francisco,  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  making  his  home  for  life  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

From  1853  to  1857  our  retired  artillery  captain  remained  in  business  in 
San  Francisco,  struggling  hard  to  make  a  success  out  of  his  new  way  of  life. 
He  rose  into  some  esteem  among  the  Californians,  and  attained  the  empty  dig- 
nity of  a  Major-General  of  the  California  militia.^  lie  was  not  esteemed  a 
great  financier,  and  some  of  his  ways  of  doing  things  exhibited  more  strongly 
the  straightforward  bluntness  of  the  camps  than  the  finesse  of  a  dextrous  fiuau- 
oier.  But  his  business  integrity  was  unquestioned.  At  last,  however,  it  became 
necessary  to  give  up  his  banking  experiment.  Toward  the  close  of  1857  he 
essayed  a  similar  business  in  New  York ;  but  next  spring  he  decided  that  it  was 
time  to  try  something  else.  The  young  Ewings,  his  brothers-in-law,  were  now 
establishing  themselves  in  Kansas,  and  Sherman  was  very  glad  to  fall  back  on 
bit  old  Fort  Moultrie  law-reading,  and  interest  himself  in  their  professional 
practice.  For  two  years  he  strove  to  be  a  lawyei*f — with  indifferent  success,  if 
tho  reniniscences  of  the  Leavenworth  newspapers  may  be  trusted.  While  the 
£wings  did  the  pleadings  and  the  outside  work,  the  restless,  nervous,  eccentric 
office-partner  did  well  enough.  If  he  was  not  particularly  valuable,  he  at  least 
did  no  harm.  Citizens  knew  little  of  him,  and  while  his  brothers-in-law  rapidly 
rose  to  stand  among  the  foremost  leaders  in  the  law  and  tho  polities  of  the 
young  State,  Sherman  gained  no  infiuence  and  had  no  prominence.     At  last  the 

^  MS.  Mem.  MiUtarj  Career,  furniiiked  bj  Sherman  to  War  Dep't,  and  on  file  among  rolls 
of  Aqjatant-Gkneral's  office.  tll>id. 
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play  came  to  an  end.  "It  happened  one  day" — so  a  Leavenworth  newspaper 
tells  us — "that  Sherman  was  compelled  to  appear  before  the  Probate  Judge, 
Gardner,  we  believe.  The  other  partners  were  busy;  and  so  Sherman,  with  his 
authorities  and  bis  case  all  mapped  out,  proceeded  to  court.  He  returned  in  a 
rage,  two  hours  after.  Something  had  gone  wrong.  He  had  been  pettifogged 
out  of  the  case  by  a  sharp,  petty  attorney  opposed  to  him,  in  a  way  which  was 
disgusting  to  his  intellect  and  his  convictions.  His  amour  propre  was  hurt,  and 
he  declared  that  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  law  in  Kansas.  That 
afternoon  the  business  was  elosed,  partnership  dissolved,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  Sherman  was  on  his  way  to  a  more  congenial  clime  and  occupation."* 

Doubtless  disgust  with  the  unpleasant  details  of  legal  practice  in  a  frontier 
town  had  much  to  do  with  the  sudden  abandonment  of  the  law;  but  it  is  not 
improbable  that  his  decision  was  hastened  by  a  flattering  offer  which  reached 
him  at  this  opportune  season.  Louisiana  was  establishing  a  "State  Seminary  of 
I|parning  and  Military  Academy."  The  professed  object  of  the  institution  was 
to  train  up  the  youth  of  the  State  to  the  knowledge  of  arms,  so  that,  in  the 
event  of  negro  insurrections,  or  of  trouble  from  the  Indians  on  the  border,  an 
instructed  body  of  officers  might  bo  ready  at  once  to  place  the  community  in  a 
position  of  defense.  Sherman  had  been  stationed  at  New  Orleans  during  a  part 
of  his  army  life,  and  nearly  his  whole  term  of  service  had  been  passed  in  the 
South.  His  political  opinions  were  known  to  be  strongly  Southern ;  ho  was 
regarded  as  decidedly  pro-slavery;  and  it  was  quite  natural,  therefore,  that,  in 
casting  about  for  a  Superintendent  for  their  new  institution,  the  authorities  should 
think  of  him.  He  was  tendered  the  position  of  Superintendent,  and  Professor 
of  Engineering,  Architecture,  and  Drawing,  with  an  annual  salary  of  five  thou- 
sand dollars.  He  promptly  accepted,  and  remained  at  this  post  through  the 
remainder  of  1859  and  until  18th  January,  1861.  A  lurking  suspicion  of  inse- 
curity, however,  accompanied  him.  The  air  was  already  alive  with  the  portents 
of  civil  strife.  Strong  as  were  Captain  Sherman's  sympathies  with  the  slave- 
holders in  their  opposition  to  the  abolition  excitement,  it  would  seem  that  from 
the  outset  he  had  foreseen  the  possibility  of  their  reaching  a  point  to  which  he 
would  not  accompany  them.  In  the  midst  of  this  uncertainty  he  decided  it  best 
not  to  remove  his  family  to  Louisiana. 

As  the  excitement  increased,  every  effort  was  made  to  win  the  able  Super- 
intendent. He  was  found  strikingly  efficient  in  the  duties  to  which  they  had 
called  him,  and  his  adhesion  to  their  cause  was,  therefore,  all  the  more  desired. 
But  he  met  all  arguments  in  favor  of  armed  resistance  to  any  decision  of  the 
National  authorities  with  the  unwavering  dictum,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  sol- 
dier to  fight  for,  never  against,  the  flag  and  the  government  to  which  he  had 
sworn  allegiance. 

^  Leavenworth  CoiMeryatiTe.  On  the  name  authority  we  haye  this :  "  Prior  to  entering  apoa 
the  practice  of  law  in  Leavenworth  he  lived  for  some  time  at  Topeka,  upon  a  farm  of  one  hnndred 
and  sixty  acres,  which  we  hcHeve  he  still  own^.  His  neighbors  tell  of  his  abrupt  manner, 
reienred  jet  forcible  speech  and  character."  And  it  also  tells  us  that  "  an  outlying  part  of  our 
tiij  plat  is  marked  on  the  maps  as  ^Sherman's  Addition.' " 
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The  progress  of  events  cat  short  the  debate.  The  South  rang  with  prepara- 
tions to  secede  from  the  Union,  to  the  chief  executive  office  of  which  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  about  to  be  admitted.  Captain  Sherman's  course  was  clear  and 
unabrinking.  Ko  patriot — most  of  all,  no  Ohioan-^an  read  his  letter  of  resig- 
nation without  a  thrill  of  honest  pride  in  his  sturdy  manhood  and  faithful 
loyalty : 

"Ih  iht  Qcvenwr  nf  the  State  of  Louinana : 

"Sib — ^As  I  occapj  a  quasi  military  position  under  tbii  State,  I  deem  it  proper  to  acquaint 
jon  that  I  accepted  such  a  position  when  Louisiana  was  a  State  in  the  Union,  and  when  the  motto 
of  the  Seminarj,  inserted  in  marble  over  the  main  door,  was  :  'By  the  liberality  of  the  General 
Ciovemmcnt  of  the  United  States ;  The  Union — Esto  Perpetua,^ 

"Becent  events  foreshadow  a  great  change,  and  it  becomes  all  men  to  choose.  If  Louisiana 
withdraws  from  the  Federal  Union,  /prefer  to  maintain  my  allegiance  to  the  old  Constitution  aa 
long  as  a  fragment  of  it  survives,  and  my  longer  stay  here  would  be  wrong  in  every  sense  of  the 

word I  beg  you  to  take  immediate  steps  to  relieve  me  as  Superintendent  the  moment 

the  State  determines  to  secede ;  for  on  no  earthly  account  will  I  do  any  act  or  think  any  thou^t 
hostile  to  or  in  defiance  of  the  old  Government  of  the  United  States." 

Captain  Sherman  at  once  returned  to  St.  Louis,  and,  entering  into  street- 
railroad  speculations  in  that  city,  presently  became  President  of  the  Fiflh-street 
line.  In  this  position  the  war  found  him.  He  was  now  in  his  forty-second 
year.  Thus  far  his  career  in  life  had  scarcely  been  what  one  who  should  reckon 
his  original  promise,  and  the  special  social  and  political  influences  that  were 
always  combined  in  his  favor,  would  have  expected.  His  thirteen  years  of 
army  life  had  brought  no  distinction.  McClellan,  Fremont,  Halleck,  Hooker, 
BoBCcrans,  and  a  score  of  the  other  young  retired  officers  of  the  army,  were  re- 
membered as  brilliant  soldiers,  according  to  the  standard  of  those  old  army  days. 
Sherman  had  lefl  no  name.  The  eight  yeara  of  civil  life  that  followed  had 
added  little  to  his  fortune  and  nothing  to  his  fame.  He  was  a  tolerable  bank 
agent  and  unpractical  lawyer.  But  the  heart  of  the  man  was  sound  to  the 
core;  and  his  impulsive  abandonment  of  his  position  in  Louisiana  did  more 
than  all  his  life  thus  far  to  fix  him  in  men's  minds.  He  was  soon  to  enter 
a  wider  career,  but  the  days  of  his  success  were  still  distant,  and  a  severe 
probation  yet  awaited  him. 

About  the  time  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  inauguration  the  President  of  the  Fiflh- 
street  Bailroad  went  to  Washington.  His  j-ounger  brother,  Hon.  John  Sher- 
man, had  just  been  elected  to  represent  their  native  State  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  this,  coupled  with  his  prominence  in  the  Speakership  contest,  some 
years  before,  betokened  an  influence  that  might  be  beneficial.  Captain  Sher- 
man was  ready  for  almost  anything.  He  talked  freely,  drew  largely  on  his 
observations  in  the  South,  assured  the  Kepublicans  they  would  have  war,  and  a 
bloody  war,  went  to  Mr.  Lincoln  to  try  and  impress  him  with  the  danger,  and 
to  volunteer  his  services  in  any  capacity.  **We  shall  not  need  many  men  like 
you,'*  said  the  hopeful  patriot;  ^Uhe  affair  will  soon  blow  over."  But  the  Cap- 
tuio's  social  position,  as  the  son-in-law  of  so  distinguished  a  statesman  and 
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lawyer  as  Mr.  Ewing,  and  the  brother  of  a  Senator,  secured  him  some  consider- 
ation. He  applied  for  the  chief  clerkship  in  the  War  Department  and  his 
influence,  political  and  military,  was  such  as  to  secure  strong  backing;  bat  the 
place  was  given  to  another.  Then,  when  Jos.  E.  Johnston  resigned  the  Qnar- 
termastcr-Generalthip  to  enter  his  career  in  the  Bebel  army,  Captain  Sherman 
sought  this  vacancy,  but  failed  again.* 

When  the  call  for  seventy -five  thousand  volunteers  for  three  months  was 
issued,  our  confident  Captain  at  once  denounced  it  as  unwise.  He  was  told  that 
if  he  would  go  home  to  Ohio  ho  could  probably  get  the  command  of  one  of  the 
regiments;  but  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  folly.  ^*You  might  as 
well  attempt  to  put  out  the  flames  of  a  burning  house  with  a  squirt-gun." 
'*  You  are  sleeping  on  a  volcano.*'  *'You  want  to  organize  the  whole  military 
power  of  the  North  at  once  for  a  desperate  struggle."  "You  don't  know  any- 
thing about  this  people.  Why,  if  we  should  have  a  reverse  beyond  the  Po- 
tomac, the  very  women  of  this  city  would  cut  the  throats  of  our  wounUed  with 
case-knives." f  Such  were  the  energetic  sayings  with  which  he  won,  for  a  time, 
the  character  of  an  alarmist.  At  last,  disgusted  with  his  failure  to  impress  his 
ideas  upon  the  authorities,  or  to  secure  a  satisfactory  position,  he  went  back  to 
his  street  railroad  in. St.  Louis. 

£ut  his  thoughtful  brother  did  not  neglect  his  interests.  Presently  it  was 
decided  to  add  eleven  regiments  to  the  regular  army.  Application  was  at  once 
made  for  a  position  for  Captain  Sherman  in  this  new  force,  and  so  vigorously 
and  influentially  was  the  case  presented,  that  early  in  June  the  Senator  tele- 
graphed him  to  return  to  Washington,  and  shortly  afler  his  arrival  he  was 
commissioned  Colonel  of  the  Thirteenth  (new)  Regular  Infantry.  Officers  at 
all  instructed  in  the  minutiae  of  military  matters  were  just  then  greatly  needed 
to  aid  in  reducing  the  shapeless  masses  of  militia  to  consistency,  and  the  new 
Colonel  was  ordered  at  once  to  report  for  duty  at  General  Scott's  head -quarters. 
A  few  days  later,  Scott  sent  him  out  to  take  command  of  a  fort.  Ilere  he 
remained  till  McDowell's  movement  on  Manassas  was  organized,  when  his  West 
Point  education  secured  him  the  command  of  a  brigade. 

The  ensuing  battle  of  Bull  Kun  was  Colonel  Sherman's  firat  engagement. 
His  behavior  was  cooler  than  they  would  have  imagined  who  should  judge  only 
from  his  nervous  excitability  of  character.  Coming  into  the  action  about  half- 
past  twelve,  he  found  the  enemy  retreating,  and  advanced  for  over  a  mile  with 
his  brigade  in  line  of  battle.  Then,  as  the  fire  became  severe,  he  protected 
them  a  little  along  the  line  of  a  sunken  road,  till  ordered  to  move  them  up  to 
the  attack.  One  regiment  after  another  was  then  put  in  by  itself,  only  to  bo 
driven  back  in  disorder.  The  brigade  was  beaten  in  detail,  but  not  without 
considerable  loss.  Presently  the  panic  began,  and  Sherman's  command  yielded 
to  its  full  force.  He  himself  reported  their  retreat  as  *' disorderly  in  the 
extreme."    But  his  own  conduct  had  been  such  as  to  mark  him  out  as  one  of 

^Sherman  and  hit  CatnpaigiM,  p.  24. 

t  This  kal  remark  was  made  to  Murat  Halsteod,  Esq.,  the  editor  of  the  CinciDiiaii  Cob* 
marciaU 
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the  raw  offlcors,  essaying  war  fbr  the  first  time,  who  might  yet  come  to  some* 
thing.  Such  was  the  impression  of  the  Ohio  Congressmen ;  and,  at  the  suggestion 
of  his  brother,  they  united  in  a  recfuest  for  his  appointment  to  the  rank  of 
Brigadier-General.  On  the  3d  of  August  the  commission  was  issued.*  The 
new  General  wih  unpopular.  He  had  curtly  and  nervously  told  the  truth  about 
the  panic  in  hi.^  own  command  as  well  as  among  the  rest  of  the  runaways. 
I^ever  at  all  basnful  about  expressing  his  opinions,  the  prevailing  excitement 
gave  him  unusual  freedom  of  utterance;  and  he  now  criticised  blunders  with 
the  absolutism  of  a  professor  and  the  zeal  of  a  novice.  But  his  political  in- 
Huence  shielded  him  from  danger. 

About  the  middle  of  August  General  Bobert  Anderson,  given  command 
of  the  Department  of  Kentuck}'  for  his  defense  of  Fort  Sumter,  asked  for  Sher- 
man, Burnside,  Thomas,  and  Buell,  to  servo  under  him;  and  toward  the  Inst  of 

* 

the  month  Sherman  was  pent.  According  to  his  testimony  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Conduct  of  the  War,  he  ''expressed  to  General  Anderson  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  placed  in  any  conspicuous  position,  but  would 
attempt  any  amount  of  work."*!'  Presently,  on  Anderson's  retiring  because  of 
ill  health,  Sherman  rose  by  seniority  to  the  control  of  the  Department — much 
against  his  own  wishes,  if  we  may  trust  the  same  testimony ;  for  he  tells  us 
that  he  ''remonstrated  against  being  placed  in  chief  command,  and,  consider- 
ing the  Preisident  pledged  not  to  put  him  in  any  prominent  command,  urged  it 
with  earnestness."^  For  a  course  so  unusual  in  a  man  so  ambitious.  General 
Sherman  has  assigned  no  reasons.  We  may  well  believe,  however,  that  he  reaU 
ized  his  limited  knowledge  of  practical  war,  and  sagaciously  di*eaded  becoming 
prominent  before  he  had  time  to  learn  in  the  school  of  experience. 

"  Paint  me  as  I  um"  was  the  stern  command  of  a  historic  Soldier  to  the 
artist  who  sketched  his  portrait;  "put  in  every  scar  and  wrinkle.*'  The  great 
soldier,  whose  career  we  now  trace,  to  be  truly  great,  should  emulate  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Lord  Protector.  In  that  case  we  should  have  none  of  the  disin- 
genuous subterfuges  with  which  it  has  been  sought  to  glose  over  Sherman's  utter 
failure  in  Kentucky. 

He  was  inexperienced  in  war.  He  was  profoundly  alive  to  the  terrible 
earnestness  of  the  South.  In  the  fervor  of  his  intelligent  opposition  to  the 
•♦  sixty-days"  nonsense,  he  went,  like  most  incautious  men  of  high  nervous  organ- 
izations, to  the  opposite  extreme.||  To  his  excited  vision,  the  South  was  a  giant 
armed  cap-a-pie;  the  North,  a  stolid  mass,  trusting  to  raw  militia  for  the  conduct 
of  a  gigantic  war.  No  story  of  Southern  resources  or  reckoning  of  Rebel  armies 
was  too  gross  for  his  belief;  no  depreciation  of  his  personal  command  could 

*  Like  many  others  iinued  about  this  period,  it  was  dated  back  to  17th  Ma/. 

t  Report  of  1867,  Vol.  I,  p.  4.  X  IWd. 

I  And  from  this,  in  spite  of  the  lessons  of  the  war,  he  never  recovered.  As  late  as  25th 
October,  1864,  aAer  the  fall  of  Atlanta,  after  Grant  had  pushed  Lee  into  Petersburg,  and  had 
written  that  the  Belels  were  then  robbing  the  cradle  and  the  grave  to  keep  up  their  armies,  and 
when  he  himself  was  about  to  launch  his  armj  through  Georgia  to  the  sea,  he  wrote  to  the  See- 
nULTj  of  War  (Final  Beport  Com.  Con.  War,  Vol.  I,  p.  240)  that  "the  contest  was  bat  fairlj 
begun.'* 
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come  up  to  his  own  conviction  of  its  unfitness  to  cope  with  the  tremendous 
powers  of  his  antagonist.  General  Buckner  had  led  into  Kentucky  a  Rebel  force 
numbering  barely  four  thousand,  had  with  this  paltry  detachment  menaced 
Louisville,  and  had  finally  established  himself  in  fortifications  at  Bowling 
Green.  By  the  15th  of  October  ho  was  able  to  increase  his  strength  to  twelve 
thousand.  At  this  average  it  remained  till  months  atlLer  Slicrmnn's  departure 
from  Kentucky.*  But  long  before  this,  Sherman  had  at  Camp  Ncvin,  facing 
Buckner,  three  brigades  of  four  full  regiments  each,  besides  a  column  of  nine 
thousand  at  Camp  Dick  Bobinson  under  General  Thomas,  and  scuttere  1  forces 
in  Louisville  and  along  the  line  of  the  railroad!  Yet,  with  such  resources,  he 
declared  Louisville  itself  to  be  in  danger,  burdened  the  telegraph  with  petitions 
for  re-enforcement  to  save  him  from  being  driven  across  the  Ohio,  and  atone 
time  actually  proposed  that  the  troops  facing  Buckner  should  burn  their  bag- 
gage and  retreat  on  Louisville.  Excited  by  these  visions  of  danger,  and  worn 
out  with  the  labor  of  his  Department,  his  nervousness  increased  upon  him.  He 
talked  extravagantly,  and  made  little  secret  of  his  fears.  Eye-witnesses  spoke 
of  him  as  a  man  haggard  with  work,  and  yet  so  excited  that  he  ^*  scarcely  knew 
what  he  was  about.'f 

Arrangements  were  already  in  progress  for  raising  the  force  in  Kentucky 
to  an  army  of  sixty  or  seven t}'  thousand  strong,  but  Sherman's  exaggerated  dis- 
patches had  caused  some  apprehension  as  to  the  wisdom  of  entrusting  so  great  a 
column  to  such  a  commander.  Accordingly,  when  the  Secretary  of  War.  in  a  tour 
of  inspection  westward,  about  this  time,  reached  Louisville,  he  asked  General 
Sherman  what  his  views  reall}^  were  as  to  the  wants  of  his  Department.  '^How 
many  men  do  j'ou  need?"  "Two  hundred  thousand!''  was  the  prompt  and 
emphatic  reply.J     To  us,  contemplating  this  strange  answer  in  the  light  of  Sid- 

•PoUard  says:  "In  spite  of  the  victory  at  Belmont,  our  situation  in  Kentucky  was  one  of 
extreme  weakneAs,  and  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  if  lie  bad  not  been  imposed  upon  by 
false  representations  of  the  number  of  our  forces  at  Bowling  Green.  About  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember General  Buckner  advanced  witli  a  small  force  of  about  four  thousand  men,  which  was 
increased  by  15th  October  to  twelve  thousand;  and  though  other  accesKi(ms  of  force  were 
received,  it  continued  at  about  the  same  strength  till  the  end  of  November.  The  enemy's  ibroe 
was  then  reported  to  the  War  Department  at  fifty  thouttand/'  Sidney  Johnston's  Letter  to  Jeff. 
Davis,  after  the  surrender  of  Fort  Donelson,  gives  the  same  figures. 

tMr.  F.  B.  Ply  nipt  on,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Cincinnati  Ck)iiimercial,  had  an  anmi- 
ing  experience  with  General  Sherman  during  the  height  of  his  alarm  about  the  Rebel  strength 
and  purpose.  lie  waited  on  the  Genera]  to  inform  him  that  he  had  come  down  to  write  what  wtm 
to  be  told  about  the  army.  The  General,  who  was  at  a  small  railroad  station  near  Muldraugh't 
Hill,  broke  out  into  the  moHt  violent  and  extravagant  abuse,  curningand  swearing  like  a  madman. 
Presently  he  commenced  charging  up  and  down  the  platform,  his  saber  rattling  along  belund 
him.  Every  time  he  passed  Mr.  Plympton  he  discharged  at  him  a  volley  of  fresh  (»aths,  eaeh 
winding  up  with  the  renewed  order  to  get  back  to  Ixmisville  on  the  first  train  if  he  had  any 
regard  for  his  personal  safety.  Plympton  bore  the  matter  philosophically.  Sherman  continued 
prancing  up  and  down  the  platform,  gesticulating,  swearing,  and  working  himself  into  a  very 
ecstasy  of  rage.  All  of  a  sudden  he  stopped  opposite  Plympton:  '*lf  you  want  Co  get  a  real 
good  dinner,  the  very  best  that  can  be  had  anywhere  about  here,  juKt  step  over  to  that  house 
which  yoo  see  yonder!''  This  was  said  in  the  kindest  and  most  friendly  manner  poft«iblc.  Then, 
with  a  return  to  the  old  tone:  *'But  be  d d  sure  you  take  that  first  train  bock  Co  Louisviller 

(In  this  sUtemeat  I  follow  the  narrative  of  Adjutant-General  Thomas,  who  tf-M  praeni  at 
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ney  Johnston's  declaration  that  his  force  at  Bowling  Green  numbered  twelve 
thousand,  and  of  his  naive  statement  to  Mr.  Davis  that  he  '^magnified  his  forties 
to  the  enemy,  but  disclosed  his  true  strength  to  the  department/'*  it  is  only 
doubtful  whether  Sherman's  opinion  should  furnish  cause  more  for  amazement 
or  for  amusement.  But  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Adjutant-General  it 
was  a  very  sober  subject.  Hero  was  an  untried  commander,  nervous,  palpably 
under  high  excitement,  having,  according^o  concurrent  testimony,  only  a  small 
force  opposed  to  him,  but  declaring  that  he  needed  two  hundred  thousand  men 
Btraiglitway,  when  the  entire  available  force  then  in  camps  at  the  North  did 
not  muster  half  so  many.  Either  those  controlling  the  business  of  the  war 
were  grossly  mistaken  in  their  comprehension  of  the  requirements,  or  General 
Sherman  was.  The  result  was  natural.  General  Sherman  was  relieved  from 
command  and  sent  to  Benton  Barracks,  Missouri,  to  drill  raw  recruits.  In  this 
humble  sphere  he  was  kept  at  work  until  the  spring  of  1862 ;  while  the  ro-en- 
fbreements  that  had  been  designed  for  him  were  confided  to  the  leadership  of 
his  successor.  A  force  at  no  time  so  great  as  two  hundred  thousand  was  sub- 
sequently found,  under  such  efficient  handling  as  General  Sherman  himself 
Largely  aided  to  give  it,  sufficient  to  drive  the  enemy  to  the  Gulf 

Meantime,  with  the  rawness  of  our  early  essa3''s  at  the  management  of  a 
war,  Adjutant-General  Thomas  had  rushed  into  print  with  his  sensational ly- 
WTitten  report,  embracing,  among  many  other  secrets,  an  account  of  the  strange 
demand  which  had  preceded  Sherman's  sudden  removal.  The  country  was 
indignant.  Presently  a  leading  journal  of  Cincinnati,f  in  solemn  seriousness, 
on  authority  that  it  believed  to  be  unquestionable,  and  with  a  kindly  desire  to 
do  justice  to  Sherman,  by  enabling  the  country  to  understand  the  causes  of  his 
strange  action,  came  to  the  rescue  with  an  editorial  explanation  of  the  mystery. 
In  the  light  of  subsequent  history  it  becomes  pleasant  reading : 

''The  painful  intelligence  reaches  un  in  fucIi  form  that  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  diRcredit  it, 
that  General  W.  T.  Sherman,  late  commander  of  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland,  is  insane/ 
It  appears  that  he  wan  at  timen,  when  commanding  in  Kentucky,  Btark  mad.  We  learn  that  he 
at  one  time  telegraphed  to  the  War  Department  three  times  in  one  day  for  permission  to  evac- 
uate Kentucky  and  retreat  into  Indiana:  He  also,  on  several  occasions,  frightened  the  leading 
Union  men  of  Louisville  almost  out  of  their  wits  by  the  most  astounding  representations  of  the 
overwhelming  force  of  Buckner,  and  the  assertion  that  Louisville  could  not  he  defended.  The 
retreat  from  Cumberland  Gkip  was  one  of  his  mad  freaks.  When  relieved  from  the  command  in 
Kentucky  he  was  sent  to  Missouri  and  placed  at  the  head  of  a  brigade  at  Sedalia,  where  the 

the  interview.  A  biography  of  General  Sherman,  prepared  under  his  eye,  has  since  explained 
that  he  aaid:  "Sixty  thousand  to  drive  the  enemy  out  of  Kentucky,  two  hundred  thousand  to 
finiah  the  war  in  this  section."  But  inasmuch  as  sixty  thousand  would  have  been  a  very  absurd 
number  to  insist  upon  for  driving  out  Buckncr*s  twelve  thousand  at  Bowling  Green  and  the 
■mall  force  under  Zollicofier,  which  Thomas's  little  column  subsequently  defeated  so  handsomely 
at  Mill  Springs,  the  explanation  (which  at  any  rate  looks  strikingly  like  an  after-thought)  does 
not  greatly  mend  the  matter.    See  poHf  Life  of  Buell. 

♦Letter  of  (General  Sidney  Johnston  to  President  Davis,  18th  March,  1862 — furnished  Con- 
federate Congress,  and  published  in  Report  Spec.  Com.  on  Causes  of  Disasters  at  i^orts  ileury 
and  Donelson,  pp.  171, 172. 

t  Cindnnati  Daily  Commercial,  December,  1861. 
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iliocking  fact  that  he  wait  a  madman  was  dcTeloped,  hj  orders  that  his  snhordinatOB  knew  to  bt 
preposterous,  and  refused  to  obey.  He  has,  of  course,  been  relieved  altogether  from  command. 
The  harsh  criticisms  which  have  been  lavished  upon  this  gentleman,  provoked  by  his  strange 
conduct,  will  now  give  way  to  feelings  of  the  deepest  sympathy  for  him  in  his  great  calamity.  It 
seems  providential  that  the  country  has  not  to  mourn  the  loss  of  an  army  through  the  Iocs  of  the 
mind  of  a  General  into  whose  hands  were  committed  the  vast  responsibilities  of  the  oommand  in 
Kentucky."* 

Tho  country  at  onco  accepted  the  explanation ;  atid  though  Ocneral  Shcr- 
jnan*8  relatives  promptly  contradicted  it,t  his  actual  insanit}'  was  doubted  by 
few,  save  the  army  officers  who  surrounded  him,  till,  in  the  spring  of  1862, 
General  Hallcck  decided  to  try  him  on  more  active  duty  than  Benton  Barracks 
afforded.  When  Grant  went  up  to  Fort  Donelson  it  was  important  that  there 
should  be  an  instructed  officer  at  Paducah  to  supci-viso  the  forwarding  of  troops 
and  supplies.  "With  this  task  Sherman  was  intrusted.J  All  winter  he  bad  been 
restless  and  chafing;  his  boundless  activity  now  found  scope,  and  he  proved  so 
energetic  and  useful  that  Halleck,  who  had  known  him  in  California,  and, 
besides,  had  a  8tvoT\g  penchant  for  West  Pointers,  determined  to  try  him  further. 
The  expedition  up  the  Tennessee  was  soon  on  foot,  and  Sherman  was  assigned 
to  the  command  of  a  division  in  it.  He  was  boiling  over  with  encrg}',  and  his 
wide  theoretical  acquaintance  with  military  matters  was  soon  found  to  be  ro-cn- 
forced  by  a  remarkable  capacit}'  for  learning  from  every  day's  experience.  In 
short,  he  so  handled  his  troops  that  in  a  little  time  Chas.  F.  Smith,  having  no 
other  West  Pointer  (save  Hurlbut,  who  need  scarce!}'  be  counted)  among  his  Di- 
vision Generals,  came  to  rely  chiefly  on  Sherman,  and  to  give  him  the  lead.    On 

*  The  facts  on  which  this  noted  article  was  based  were  furnished  by  Mr.  Henri  Villard, 
a  well-known  and  truRtworthy  journalist,  connected  with  the  Eastern  prens,  and  also  with  the 
Commercial.  He  considered  them  of  so  much  importance  that  he  made  a  trip  from  Louisville 
to  Cincinnati  expressly  to  communicate  them  in  person.  He  added  that  George  D.  Prentice,  Hon. 
James  Guthrie,  lion.  James  Speed,  and  other  prominent  Unionints  of  Louisville,  had  been  tele- 
graphing to  the  War  Department  concerning  tlie  danger,  before  the  removal  of  General  8her^ 
man.  Mr.  Ilalstead  accepted  the  statement  thus  fortified  by  direct  and  circumstantial  testimony 
as  conclusive.  It  seemed  to  him  a  kindness  to  General  Sherman  that  the  country  should  bt 
enabled  to  know  the  real  secret  of  his  strange  payings  and  doings,  as  well  as  the  enormous  dan- 
ger from  which  it  has  just  escaped,  in  having  so  important  a  command  controlled  by  a  stark, 
Having  madman.  When  General  Sherman  first  saw  the  article  he  was  at  Lancaster,  on  a  visit  to 
his  family.  He  laid  down  the  paper,  and,  in  his  quick,  nervous  way,  exclaimed :  **  Well,  now,  I 
should  n't  be  surprised  if  they  would  fasten  that  on  me.  It 's  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  for 
a  man  to  pt'ove  himself  sane,  especially  when  many  people  think  his  ideas  wild."  His  family  and 
friends,  who  were  greatly  enraged,  at  once  attributed  the  statement  to  General  McCIellan.  No 
amount  of  reasoning  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Ilalstead  could  convince  them  that  the  General  then 
at  the  head  of  the  army  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  origin  of  the  Comiiiercial's  article.  Some 
other  facts  (known  or  suspected,  doubtless,  by  Sherman's  family)  will  serve  to  show  the  basis  for 
their  suspicions.  Cohmel  Thomas  M.  Key,  the  well-known  Judge-Advocate  and  confidential  ad- 
viser on  General  McCIellan 's  staff,  was  actually  sent  to  see  Sherman's  condition.  He  returned 
with  the  report  that,  so  far  as  he  could  judge,  Sherman  was  not  sufficiently  master  of  his  judgucnt 
lo  be  intrusted  with  the  command  of  an  army  and  a  great  department.  It  may  not  be  improper 
to  add  that  Colonel  Key  long  continued  tp  entertain  the  same  opinion,  and  that  \erj  many  gcnUo- 
men  who  had  seen  much  of  Sherman  during  his  stay  at  Louisville  agreed  with  him. 

t  First  contradicted  by  P.  B.  Ewing.  in  Cincinnati  Commercial,  12th  December,  1861. 

t  February  17,  1862. 
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Grant's  arrival  to  take  command  in  Smith's  place,  he  found  Sherman  in  the 
advance  at  the  fateful  encampment  at  Pittsburg  Landing.  When  Grant,  a  raw, 
uninformed  boy,  entered  West  Point,  Sherman  was  in  his  last  year  there,  was 
well  known  and  highly  ranked.  Subsequent  acquaintance  had  led  Grant  to 
keep  up  the  old  West  Point  estimate  of  his  capacity,  and  so  he  too  came  to 
repose  a  large  share  of  confidence  in  the  ardent,  energetic,  hopeful  Division 
General  on  the  front  line. 

The  Bebels  advanced,  undiscovered,  from  Corinth  on  Thursday,  3d  April. 
All  day  Friday  they  marched,  or  floundered,  through  the  rain-storm ;  nil  day 
Saturday  they  were  in  motion  on  Sherman's  front.  But,  though  there  had  been 
a  cavalry  skirmish  or  two,  the  army  lay  down  to  rest  on  Saturday  night  with- 
out a  conception  of  the  enemy  that  was  then  lying  silent  in  the  woods  at  its 
picket-line,  and  listening  to  its  tattoo.  General  Sherman  was  approached  by 
one  or  two  uneasy  officers,  who  reported  what  they  thought  signs  of  an  impend- 
ing attack,  but  he  was  incredulous,^  and  took  no  special  precautions.  On  Sun- 
day morning  the  storm  burst. 

With  three  of  his  brigades,  Hildebrand's,  Buckland's,  and  McDowell's 
(posted  in  the  order  we  have  named  them,  Hildebrand  having  the  left),  Sherman 
held  the  right  of  the  irregular,  ill-defined  lino.  Ills  remaining  brigade  ho  had 
suffered  to  remain  encamped  miles  away,  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  National 
army,  and  with  this  there  was  no  possibility  of  his  holding  any  communication. 
At  the  first  sound  of  attack  Sherman  was  prompt  in  ordering  out  his  command, 
sending  for  aid,  and  notifying  the  other  division  commanders  that  the  enemy 
was  upon  him  in  force.  The  enemy,  however,  made  that  announcement  before 
him.  Sherman's  lefl  soon  broke,  in  confusion,  under  the  unexpected  onset. 
Watcrhouse's  battery  was  lost.  The  flank  was  threatened,  and  presently  tho 
whole  line  fell  back  to  a  now  position.  It  was  hardly  taken  till  another  battery 
was  lost.  The  flank  was  again  exposed,  and  tho  division — now  reduced  to  tho 
fragments  of  two  brigades — again  fell  back,  seeking  a  position  where  it  could 
support  McClernand*s  right.  Here  Slicrmnn  held  his*  ground  till  some  time  in 
the  afternoon,  when  he  was  once  more  pressed  back.  This  time  he  selected  a 
line  covering  the  Snake  Creek  bridge,  by  which  Lew.  Wallace  was  expected  to 

*  Much  has  been  written,  p-o  and  corij  on  the  question  whether  or  not  the  National  army  was 
surprised  at  Pittsburg  Landing.  Between  Lieutenant-Governor  Stanton,  of  Ohio,  and  General 
Sherman,  an  especiallj  acrimonious  dificussion  sprang  up,  which  General  Sherman's  father-in- 
Iav  afterward  continued  with  all  his  lawyer-like  ability.  There  is  no  need  to  add  to  the  dispute, 
and  General  Sherman's  relatives  do  him  no  kindness  in  keeping  it  up.  I  do  not  cite  authorities 
to  fosfain  the  view  giren  in  the  text,  because  I  should  as  soon  think  of  citing  authoriticM  to  prove 
the  fact  that  Gkineral  McDowell  retreated  from  the  first  Bull  Bun.  But,  to  show  that  General 
Sherman  himself  did  not  always  express  the  views  advanced  by  and  for  him  in  this  discuf^ion,  I 
may  mention  that,  after  the  battle,  in  conversation  with  General  R.  W.  Johnston,  of  Buell's  army, 
whom  be  was  entertaining  in  his  tent,  he  said :  **  I  had  no  idea  of  being  attacked — did  not 
belieTc  it  was  a  serious  attack  even  after  the  firing  began,  till  I  saw  the  masses  of  their  infantry 
banting  oat  of  those  woods  down  there  just  in  front  of  us."  The  Adjutant-General  on  General 
Johnston*!  staff,  Lieotenant  (Rev.)  W.  C.  Turner  (of  the  N.  8.  Presbyterian  Church),  was  present 
with  his  chief  at  thb  conversation,  has  a  distinct  recollection  of  it,  and  certifies  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  above  itatement. 
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arrive,  and  hero  the  shattered  remnanti)  of  his  division  bivouacked  in  line  of 
battle,  while  Buell's  fresh  army  was  marching  in  to  rc-foim  and  extend  the 
front.  On  the  next  day  Sherman  gathered  together  what  fragments  of  his  reg- 
inients  he  could,  and  pressed  hard  upon  the  enemy,  but  his  force  was  reduced  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  no  longer  formed  a  considerable  element  in  the  contest. 

Throughout  the  battle,  but  specially  on  the  firet  day,  General  Sherman  ex- 
posed himself  recklessly,  and  set  the  example — then  much  needed— of  the  closest 
supervision  by  officers  of  their  commands  in  action.  Ilis  conduct  did  much  to 
check  the  unseemly  panic,  and  his  unyielding  tenacity  went  largely  to  pre- 
vent an  abandonment  of  the  field  under  the  shock  of  the  first  disaster,  and  to 
brace  up  the  faltering  purpose  of  officers  and  men  through  all  the  misfortunes 
of  that  gloomy  day.  He  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  hand,  and  before  the 
action  ended  three  horses  hud  been  shot  under  him.  So  much  was  his  gallant 
conduct  in  the  field  considered  to  have  aided  in  the  final  success,  that  General 
Hallcck  reported  it  to  the  Government  as  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  officers 
concerned,  that  ^'General  Sherman  saved  the  fortunes  of  the  day  on  the  6th 
and  contributed  largely  to  the  glorious  victory  of  the  7th.**  lie  accordingly 
recommended  his  promotion  to  a  Major-Generalship  of  Volunteers,  and  the  com* 
mission  was  speedily  issued. 

For  most  of  the  blunders  of  Pittsburg  Landing  Sherman  could  not  have 
been  held  responsible,  had  he  not  chosen  to  make  himself  so.  lie  was  only  a 
subordinate  officer,  greatly  trusted  indeed  by  his  chief,  but  at  no  time  in  com- 
mand of  the  camp.  He  should  certainly  have  kept  his  division  together;  and  it 
must  over  seem  inconceivable  to  those  not  actual  witnesses  to  the  fact,  that  an 
officer,  with  military  education,  and  professing  to  understand  war  and  war's  con- 
ditions, should  have  lain  for  weeks  in  the  vicinity  of  an  enemy  he  believed  to 
outnumber  him,  without  a  spadeful  of  earth  thrown  up  for  defense,  without 
even  an  obstruction  of  fallen  timber,  and,  finally,  without  i)ickets  a  mile  beyond 
his  own  tent  I  These,  however,  were  matters  which  the  commanding  General 
should  have  enjoined.*  But,  with  that  disposition — born  of  the  morbid  vanity, 
which  we  shall  more  than  once  observe  in  his  future  career — to  accept  annec*es- 
sary  responsibilities,  and  to  deny  that  he  has  ever  made  a  blunder,  General  Sher- 
man has  since  chosen  to  vindicate  the  manaf^emcnt  of  affairs  before  the  battle.f 
His  true  friends  can  not  but  regret  so  unwise  a  step;  and  no  degree  of  admira- 
tion for  the  brilliant  genius  which  he  subsequently  displayed,  can  blind  impart 
tial  observers  to  the  criminal  foolhardiness  and  blundcrini;  which  made  the  first 
day  of  Pittsburg  Landing  a  slaughter,  and  well-nigh  an  irreparable  calamity. 

"  It  was  necessary  that  a  combat,  fierce  and  bitter,  to  test  the  manhood  of 
the  two  armies,  should  come  off,  and  that  was  as  good  a  place  as  any.  It  was 
not  then  a  question  of  military  skill  and  strategy,  but  of  courage  and  pluck." 
When  the  military  student  of  another  generation  comes  to  read  such  woi*d8  fVx)m 
the  man  who  took  Atlanta,  in  apology  for  neglect  of  pickets,  lack  of  any  rcgu- 

*  For  a  fuller  statement  of  the  amazing  carcIcMness  and  ticglcct  at  Pittftburg  Landing,  fmor 
lo  the  battle,  see  <mUf  Life  of  Grant. 

tin  hiii  letter  to  U.  »S.  Service  Magazine  on  Pitti»burg  Landing,  and  in  earlier  pablicatiooii 
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Isr  formation  of  line,  and  absence  of  the  slightcBt  (jlefensiTe  works,  against  a  foe 
mpposed  to  be  superior,  he  will  find  it  as  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Lieutenant- 
General  Sherman  of  history  wrote  the  excuse  as  that  he  was  guilty  of  the 
Uunders. 

Under  General  Hallcck's  personal  management  the  army  now  passed  from 
the  extreme  of  rashness  and  neglect  to  the  extreme  of  timid  overcaution.  It 
advanced  upon  Corinth  at  a  snaiPs  pace,  stopping  to  construct  long  lines  of  for- 
tifications after  every  trivial  movement,  till  the  whole  distance  between  Corinth 
and  the  Landing  became  an  interminable  succession  of  redoubts  and  rifle-pits. 
Greneral  Sherman,  fully  awakened  from  the  contempt  of  the  enemy  which  can 
alone  explain  the  neglect  to  prepare  for  him  before  the  fatal  Sunday  morhing 
of  the  attack,  was  now  fully  ready  to  second  all  the  cautious  devices  of  the  new 
commander.  General  Hallcck's  high  opinion  of  his  conduct  in  the  battle  natu- 
rally led  to  his  giving  him  an  important  position,  and  it  so  fell  out  that  on  the 
right,  to  which  Sherman  was  thus  assigned,  occurred  the  only  skirmishes  of  im- 
portance  that  marred  the  peaceful  monotony  of  the  methodical  advance.^  These 
were  two  in  number.  In  each  General  Shei-man's  dispositions  were  excellent, 
and  his  success  complete.  The  first  was  to  drive  the  enemy  from  EiisselFs 
House,  and  the  high  hill  on  which  it  stood,  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the 
enter  intrenchments  at  Corinth.  For  this  purpose  Sherman  sent  General  Mor- 
gan L.  Smith's  brigade  directly  against  the  position,  while,  on  either  hand, 
another  brigade  threatened  the  flank.  A  few  shots  from  Smith's  batteries  drove 
the  enemy,  and  Sherman  hastened  to  fortify  the  hill  thus  won.  His  entire  loss 
was  only  ten  killed  and  thirty-one  wounded.  Ten  days  later  Halleck  ordered 
another  advance,  to  drive  the  Rebels  from  a  ridge  on  Sherman's  new  froiit,  and 
to  demonstrate  against  Corinth.  Sherman  promptly  formed  a  line  of  his  own 
division  (now  reduced  to  three  brigades)  and  of  another  brigade  summoned 
fh>m  the  reserve.  The  troops  advanced  silently  and  with  great  caution.  The 
artillery  demolished  a  house  from  which  the  enemy's  sharpshooters  had  given 
annoyance;  then,  at  the  signal  of  a  single  shot,  the  whole  line  dashed  across  the 
intervening  space,  carried  the  ground,  and  with  trifling  loss  established  them- 
lelves,  under  cover  of  a  dense  wood,  within  thirteen  hundred  yards  of  the 
enemy's  main  fortifications.  The  Bebels  presently  rallied  and  essayed  a  coun- 
ter-attack, but  they  were  repulsed  by  the  picket-line — ^which,  thanks  to  the 
lessons  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  was  now  amply  strong  and  well-placed.  Two 
days  later  the  enemy  evacuated  Corinth.  By  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning 
Sherman  was  in  the  town  with  the  bulk  of  his  division.  So  marked  was  the 
improvement  already  made  in  the  important  matter  of  watching  the  enemy! 

Throughout  these  siege-operations,  as  the  commanding  General  chose  to 
style  them.  General  Sherman,  though  in  a  purely  subordinate  position,  was 
active,  cautious  and  energetic,  and  his  services  were  highly  appreciated  by 

*Of  course  the  reader  will  understand  that  General  Pope's  battle  of  Farmington,  on  the 
extreme  left,  is  not  included  in  this  remark.  It  is  swelled  far  beyond  the  importance  oC  |i  mere 
skirmish. 

Vol.  I.— 28. 
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Halleck.  Bui  it  is  moi*e  important  to  observe  that,  although  Grant  was  ia  a 
state  of  qiuisi  disgrace,  Sherman  kept  up  his  old  cordial  relations  with  him,  and 
was  at  pains  to  express  his  sympathy.  He  was  not  to  wait  long  for  his  reward. 
But  the  rawness  of  our  rnpidiy-lcarning  General  was  still  as  apparent  as 
the  absolute  confidence  with  which  he  volunteered  opinions  outside  of  his  own 
sphere.  One  can  scarcely  read  now,  without  a  smile,  the  language  in  which  he 
chose  to  announce  the  result.  '*  The  evacuation  of  Corinth,'' he  declares,  .  .  . 
"  was  a  clear  back-down  from  the  high  and  arrogant  tone  heretofore  assumed  by 
the  Bebels.  .  .  .  It  is  a  victory  as  brilliant  and  important  as  any  recorded  in 
history.**  This  is  not  the  language  of  a  great  General,  or  even  of  a  military 
f^dentr-^it  is  the  bombast  of  a  college  sophomore.  School -boy  exaggeration, 
indeed,  rarely  makes  itself  so  absurd  as  to  style  such  performance  as  that  at 
CSorinth  a  victory  as  brilliant  as  any  recorded  in  history.  It  was  a  victory 
without  fighting,  in  which  over  a  hundred  thousand  men  spent  two  months  in 
driving  forty -seven  thousand  out  of  works  which  Sherman  himself  pronounced 
"poor  and  indifferent!*  But  it  may  be  readily  inferred  that  such  extravagao* 
cies  of  laudation  were  expected  to  bo  highly  gratifying  to  the  hero  of  this  great 
vicloiy,  tbe  redoubtable  General-in-Command,  who  was  soon  to  rise  to  still 
higher  rank,  to  the  country's  injury. 

Sherman  was  now  ordered  westward  along  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
Bailroad;  and  atler  Ha  Heck's  transfer  as  GencraUin-Chiof  to  Washington,  Grant, 
on  resuming  command,  at  once  sent  him  to  Memphis  to  take  charge  of  the  dis- 
triot.  Here  he  spent  (with  unimportant  exceptions)  the  remainder  of  1863, 
engrossed  in  the  civil  duties  of  his  command.  lie  adopted  vigorous  measures  ol 
retaliation  for  guerrilla  outrages,  and  for  firing  on  steamboats;  kept  a  vigilant 
watch  on  thb  spies  with  whom  Memphis  swarmed,  and  did  his  best  to  prevent 
any  trade  beyond  the  lines,  particularly  in  cotton.  Most  of  these  measures 
originated  with  Grant,  but  Sherman  threw  great  energy  into  their  execution. 
The  Government  countermanded  his  orders  about  cotton,  to  his  great  chagrin. 
In  the  fall  he  aided  Grant  s  advance  against  the  lino  of  the  Tallahatchie  by -co* 
operative  movements  on  flank  and  rear,  which  were  well -timed  and  entirely 
successful.  Then,  under  Grant's  orders,  ho  prepared  his  expedition  **  to  proceed 
to  Vicksburg  and  reduce  it,"t  while  Grant  himself  was  advancing  upon  the  ene- 
my's main  force  via  Hoil}'  Springs. 

Most  unfortunatel}'  Sherman  was  not  advised  of  the  disaster  at  Holly 
Springs,  which  ended  Grant's  movement;  and  the  very  next  day  he  started,  in 
the  full  confidence  that  he  should  find  but  an  easy  task  before  him  at  the  front 
of  Vicksburg,  while  Grant  was  thundering  on  its  roar.  His  fall  and  winter's 
campaign  upon  the  traders  had  greatly  embittered  him,  and  his  oi*ders,  on 
setting  out,  were  mainly  directed  against  them.     No  citizens  were,  on  any  pre- 

•  Shcrman'g  Official  Report  Advance  on  Corinth.     I  have  followed  above  the  Rebel  official 
#tstflBient  of  their  strength.    The  estimate  made  hy  our  own  officers  was  some  eighteen  thouasaJ 

tThs  laagoafo  of  Grant's  order. 
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text,  or  for  any  purpose,  to  accompany  the  expedition.  If  any  cotton  was  by 
any  body  put  on  board  the  transports,  it  was  to  be  confiscated.  If  any  mem- 
ban  of  the  press  were  found  they  were  to  be  treated  as  spies.  If  any  other 
eitixens  were  found  they  were  to  be  conscripted  into  the  army,  or  forced  to  work 
without  pay  as  deck-hands  on  the  transports.*  The  fVetful  and  arbitrary  tone 
of  these  orders  made  an  unfavorable  impression  at  the  time;  and  after  the  expe- 
dition was  over,  led  to  the  bitter  taunt  that  as  the  General  had  directed  his 
thoughts  mainly  to  warfare  upon  our  own  citizens,  so  he  was  more  successful 
In  that  than  in  his  efforts  against  the  enemy.  The  sneer  was  unjust.,  but  he 
had  given  occasion  for  it. 

On  arriving  before  Vicksburg,  on  Christmas-Eve,  Sherman  first  proceeded 
to  break  up  the  Yicksburg  and  Texas  Railroad;  then  moved  on  transports  up 
the  old  mouth  of  the  Yazoo,  and  by  noon  of  the  27th  had  his  whole  command 
of  four  divisions,  and  forty-two  thousand  men,t  disembarked  on  its  south  side, 
near  the  mouth  of  Chickasaw  Bayou,  the  bo^^gy  stream  permeating  the  swamp 
thence  down  to  Vicksburg,  which  rendered  the  approach  to  the  flank  of  the 
enemy's  works  so  difiicult.  Above  its  eastern  bank  frowned  the  Rebel  fortifica- 
tions. It  was  his  first  effort  at  directing  more  than  a  single  division  in  a'Uion; 
bat  Sherman's  dispositions  soon  showed  that  in  the  last  year  he  had  been  rapidly 
learning  his  business.  He  at  first  decided  to  move  three  of  his  divisions  up  the 
bayou  by  various  routes,  under  cover  of  the  swnmp  on  the  side  farthest  from 
the  enemy,  to  the  points  where  he  proposed  to  deliver  the  attack,  while  a  single 
division  should  move  in  the  same  direction  on  the  enemy*s  side  of  the  bnyou. 
The  heads  of  columns  soon  drove  in  the  enemy's  pickets,  and  found  ground  of 
the  utmost  difficulty  before  them.  Steele,  who  was  moving  on  the  enemy's  side 
of  the  bayou,  presently  reported  that  his  path  led  along  a  corduroy  causeway, 
raked  by  both  enfilading  and  cross-fire  from  the  enemy's  batteries;  and  Sherman 
decided  to  withdraw  him  to  the  other  side.  Meantime,  the  other  three  divisions 
had,  with  many  difficulties,  toiled  through  the  swamp  till  they  had  readied  the 
points  at  which  it  was  proposed  to  cross.  In  front  of  them  was  the  uncertain" 
bayou,  with  its  boggy  banks;  above  that  rose  the  high  bluffs,  marked  from  base 
to  summit  with  the  enemy's  rifle-pits  and  parapets;  while  along  the  base  of  the 
blnff  ran  an  excellent  road,  by  which  the  Rebels  could  rapidly  concentrate  at 
any  threatened  point.  Their  force,  though  considerably  increased  during  the 
delay  in  Sherman's  movements  afler  his  arrival,  was  still  greatly  inferior;  but 
it  occupied  a  position  well-nigh  impregnable. 

This  position,  however,  Sherman  now  decided  to  assault.  Morgan's  division, 
re-enforced  by  Blair's  and  Thayer's  brigades,  was  to  attack  on  the  left;  while 
A.  J.  Smith,  farther  up  the  bayou,  with  more  difficult  ground  before  him,  was  to 
•ecure  a  lodgment  with  two  divisions  on  the  steep  bluff  that  here  rose  from  the 
bank,  and  prevent  the  enemy  from  concentrating  on  Morgan. 

*  Sherman  and  his  Campaigng,  pp.  80,  81. 

t  A.  J.  Smith'ii,  Morgan  L.  Smith'R,  and  George  W.  Morgan's  divisions,  numbered,  in  the 
aggregate,  thirty  thousand  and  sixty-eight.  Frederick  Steele's  numbered  twelve  thousand  three 
hundred  and  ten. 
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Of  Smith's  asaault  the  Bebel  report  briefly  tells  the  story :  **  When  within 
four  hundred  yards  our  infantry  opened — the  enemy  coming  to  within  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards  of  m3'  lines.  Here  our  fire  was  so  terrible  that  they  broka^ 
but  in  a  few  minutes  rallied  again,  sending  a  force  to  m}'  leiV,  to  turn  my  leiX 
flank.  This  was  soon  met  and  handsomely  repulsed.  The  force  in  my  front 
was  also  repulsed.  Our  fire  was  so  severe  that  the  enemy  laid  down  to  receive 
it.  Seeing  their  confusion  the  Twenty-Sixth  Louisiana,  and  a  part  of  the  Sov« 
enteenth,  were  marched  on  the  field,  and  under  their  cover,  twenty-one  commis- 
aioned  officers  and  three  hundred  and  eleven  privates,  with  four  colors,  and  five 
hundred  stand  of  arms,  were  captured.  The  enemy  leil  in  great  confuaioni 
leaving  their  dead  on  the  field."* 

Meantime,  on  the  rights  two  companies  had  been  sent  over  in  advance  to 
dig  away  a  path  in  the  steep  bluff,  so  that  the  column  could  ascend.  They 
rushed  gallantly  across,  and,  under  cover  of  the  bank,  commenced  digging — so 
close  to  the  enemy  that  the  Eebels  above  reached  down  their  muskets,  firing 
yertically  at  them  from  the  top  of  the  same  bank.  But  the  movement  had  been 
too  much  delayed;  Morgan  was  already  repulsed  before  this  column  was  ready 
to  cross,  and  Sherman  ordered  an  abandonment  of  the  eflbrt.  The  brave  fellows 
under  the  bayou  bluff  were  accordingly  withdrawn,  at  nightfall,  under  cover  of 
the  darkness. 

Less  than  an  hour*s  fighting  had  settled  the  matter.  General  Sherman 
now  realized — at  the  fruitless  cost  of  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-nine* sol- 
diers  (against  a  Eebel  loss  of  two  hundred  and  nine) — that  the  position  was 
impregnable.  Unwilling,  however,  to  confess  the  total  failure  of  his  expedi* 
tion,  he  cast  about  for  some  further  means  of  at  least  planting  his  army  in 
a  position  to  menace  the  Eebel  fortifications.  With  this  view  he  pro]>osed  to 
Admiral  Porter,  commanding  the  accompanying  gunboat  fleet,  to  cover  the 
landing  of  a  force  of  ten  thouhund  picked  troops  up  the  Yazoo,  at  the  point 
where  the  extremity  of  the  Eebel  line  touched  that  stream.  While  this  body 
should  essay  to  turn  the  line  here,  he  would  occupy  the  enemy's  attention 
at  the  old  points.  Then,  the  works  being  turned,  he  would  hasten  up  with 
the  rest  of  his  army.  The  troops  were  sent^  but  on  the  first  night  Admiral 
Porter  found  the  fog  too  dense  to  move ;  on  the  second  he  found  the  moonlight 
almost  us  bright  as  day,  and,  therefore,  decided  the  effort  too  hazardous.  Thus 
baffled  again,  there  was  nothing  left  for  Sherman  but  to  withdraw — the  ground 
on  which  he  was  encamped  being  swampy,  and  liable  to  overflow  aAer  any 
heavy  rain,  while  behind  him  there  were  only  more  swamps  and  the  rising 
Mississippi,  and  in  front  the  triumphant  enemy.  He  accordingly  decided  to 
move  up  the  river  to  Milliken's  Bend. 

The  Administration  had  not  yet  fully  returned  to  the  confidence  in  Sher- 
man which  he  had  lost  in  Kentucky,  and  at  this  juncture  it  decided  that  for  the 
effort  down  the  Mississippi  a  more  capable  commander  was  required.  The  Pres- 
ident accordingly  selected  John  A.  McClernand,  by  whom  Sherman  was  met  as  he 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Tazoo  again. 

•Official  Report  of  Rebel  General  S.  D.  Lee. 
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The  fl&ilare  before  Yicksburg  waH  harshly  jadged  by  the  pablio,  and  Sher- 
man remained  unpopular  and  distrusted.  Yet  it  is  now  evident,  as  Grant  him- 
•elf  ffOOQ  after  eheerfUlly  testified,  that  Sherman  had  done  all  that  was  possible. 
His  only  error — if  there  was  error  at  ail — consisted  in  making  an  attack  on 
impregnable  positions.  Yet  his  orders,  binding  him  up  to  the  "reduction  of 
Yickebarg,*'  could  hardly  have  been  considered  satisfied  without  an  effort  against 
the  enemy. 

On  the  arrival  at  Millikcn's  Bend  Sherman  issued  a  farewell  order  to  the 
«rmy,  of  which  McClornand  now  assumed  command.  It  was  not  difficult  to  see 
that  he  was  chagrined.  *'  A  now  commander/'  he  said,  "  is  now  here  to  lead  you. 
He  la  chosen  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  ....  has  the 
undoubted  right  to  select  his  own  agents."*  Sherman  was  now  reduced  to  the 
eommand  of  two  divisions.  With  these  he  accompanied  the  rest  of  the  army 
which  he  had  lately  commanded,  on  McClernand's  expedition  up  the  Arkansae 
River  to  Arkansas  Post.  In  the  investment  he  was  given  the  advance.  He 
promptly  passed  around  the  rear  of  the  fort,  and  rested  his  right  on  the  river 
above  it.  As  soon  as  the  gunboats  opened  fire  Sherman  opened  also,  and  after 
about  fifteen  minutes*  bombardment,  to  which  he  received  no  reply  from  the 
enemy,  he  gave  the  signal  for  assault.  The  troops  dashed  forward  gallantly, 
bat  were  speedily  entangled  in  the  rough  ground  and  obstructions  on  the  enemy'e 
front.  They  maintained  their  position  and  advanced  slowly,  till  the  enemy, 
overpowered  by  the  gunbtet  fire,  raised  the  white  flag.  In  this  affair  Sherman 
lost  seventy-nine  killed  and  four  hundred  and  forty  wounded.  McClei*nand 
officially  spoke  of  him  as  '*  exhibiting  his  usual  activity  and  enterprise." 

Grant  himself  having  now  gone  down  the  river,  that  remarkable  series  of 
devices  was  begun,  by  which  it  was  sought  to  evade  the  difficulties  of  the 
,  Yicksburg  problem.  Sherman  had  no  special  share  in  any  of  them  save  the 
effort  to  burst  into  the  Yazoo  by  means  of  the  Sunflower,  and  the  bayous  through 
which  that  stream  has  its  uncertain  connection  with  the  Mississippi.  In  this  he 
was  ordered  to  accompany  the  gunboats,  and  seize  some  point  on  the  Yazoo 
from  which  operations  could  be  directed  against  Haines's  Bluff.  He  set  out  at 
once  with  a  single  regiment  and  a  detachment  of  pioneers,  leaving  the  rest  of 
his  troops  to  fqllow.  They  aided  the  gunboats  to  open  the  bayous,  followed  in 
transports  as  long  as  transports  found  the  route  practicable,  then  changed  to 
coal-barges,  and  were  drawn  along  by  a  little  steam-tug,  marched  wherever 
the  boggy  roads  were  not  completely  ovei*flowed,  and  finally,  the  gunboats, 
being  hemmed  in  by  fallen  timber,  and  attacked  by  the  enemy  with  infantry 
and  artillery,  made  forced  marches  through  the  swamps — in  one  case  even 
groping  their  uncertain  way  by  candle-light  through  a  canebrake — and  finally 
got  up  just  in  time  to  save  Admiral  Porter  from  being  surrounded.  The  energy 
with  which  the  troops  were  pushed  forward  was  admirable;  and  Porter  cheer- 
fully testified  that  "no  other  General  could   have  done  better  or  as  well 


*  Hs  went  on,  howeTer,  to  cover  np  this  feeling  bj  urging  cheerful  obedience  to  McClemaiidi 
sad  Mjing  there  was  glory  enough  in  store  for  alL 
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Sherman."  But  the  movement  was  abandoned  when  almost  within  sight  of 
the  Yazoo. 

Meanwhile  the  puzzled  General  who  directed  these  various  operations  wis 
at  his  wits*  end ;  and  namerous  were  the  discussions  as  to  what  could  be  done  to 
plant  the  army  in  striking  distance  of  the  long-sought  stronghold.  In  these, 
Admiral  Porter  and  General  Sherman  were  his  most  frequent  and  confidential 
counselors.  Finally  General  Sherman  submitted  his  written  plan,  a  couple  of 
weeks  before  Grant's  linal  policy  of  running  the  batteries  and  marching  up  from 
the  south  was  adopted.  He  regarded  the  army  as  already  far  in  advance  of  the 
other  grand  armies,  would  make  sundry  movements  in  Arkansas,  and  then 
would  "move  the  main  army  back  to  the  Tallahatchie,  secure  and  re-open  the 
road  back  to  Memphis,''  and  adopt  "the  line  of  the  Yallabusha  as  the  base  from 
which  to  operate  against  the  points  where  the  Mississippi  Central  crosses  Big 
Black  above  Canton,  and  lastly  where  the  Yicksburg  and  Jackson  Bailroad 
•crosses  the  same  river.  The  capture  of  Yicksburg  would  result."  And  finally 
he  "would  leave  in  this  vicinity  (i;  «.,  on  the  river  in  front  of  or  near  Yicks- 
burg) a  force  not  to  exceed  ten  thousand  men,  with  only  enough  steamboats  to 
Jlransport  them  to  any  desired  point.*  In  effect,  he  would  have  returned  the 
army  to  Memphis  and  started  over  again  on  substantially  the  same  route  whiefa 
Grant  had  attempted  before,  and  fVom  which  the  Holly  Springs  disaster  had 
•thrown  him  back.  That  this  was  sound  strategy  can  not  be  doubted ;  that  it 
,was  a  bold  proposition,  coming  from  a  General  already  sufficiently  unpopular  at 
ithe  North,  and  to  one  already  maturing  a  totally  different  plan,  need  hardly  be 
lenforced. 

All  this  while  the  people  regarded  Sherman  with  distrust,  tempered  with 
dislike.  He  was  looked  upon  as  an  unlucky  if  not  an  incapable  commander; 
his  brusque  expressions  of  enmity  to  the  party  that  controlled  the  Government 
were  quoted  to  his  disadvantage  ;t  his  talk  against  anti-slavery  men  and  meas- 
ures gave  deep  offense;  and  in  some  quarters  slanderous  doubts  were  even 
hinted  as  to  his  fidelity  to  the  cause — mainly  originating  in  his  warm  expres- 
sions of  regard  for  old  friends  then  in  the  Confederate  service.  His  warfare 
with  the  newspaper  press,  into  which  ho  had  himself  at  the  outset  infused  a 
needless  bitterness,  raised  up  enemies  for  him  where  he  should  have  had  the 
warmest  of  friends,  and  led  to  the  most  unfavorable  constructions  of  every- 
thing in  which  he  was  concerned.  But  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  Grant 
were  unshaken. 

Sherman  was  now  assigned  the  lefl  of  the  army  in  the  movements  by 
which  Grant  finally  proposed  to  vault  to  the  rear  of  Yicksburg.  Ho  was  left 
behind  when  the  rest  of  the  army  moved  down  to  Bruinsburg ;  and  when  the 

*  Sherman  and  his  Campaigns,  pp.  129,  130. 

tOne  of  the  Ktrangetit  of  thene  expreHsionn  wan  made  daring  the  adrance  on  Corinth. 
Sherman  and  a  brother  officer  of  equal  rank  were  being  introduced.  **  I  am  very  glad  to  meet 
.you,"  aaid  the  other  General ;  **  I  know  Senator  Sherman  very  well,  and  I  believt  he  u  joar 
brother.''  "  Yen,''  replied  Sherman,  *'  I  have  a  brother  who  18  one  of  the  d  d  Abotitionuita 
,thai  have  been  getting  up  thia  war."  Of  coune  the  reader  will  understand  thai  I  print  thia 
•tmtement  only  on  the  direct  personal  authority  of  the  Greneral  to  whom  the  remark  was  aumU. 
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erooting  was  to  be  effected  he  was  ordered  to  make  a  feint  above  Yickeburg  (on 
the  batteries  at  Haines's  Bluff),  to  prevent  the  enemy  fVom  suspecting  the  real 
satnre  of  the  movement  below  or  concentrating  to  opposidMt  "  I  hate  to  ask 
you  to  do  it,*.'  said  Grant,  '*  because  the  fervor  of  the  North  will  accuse  you  of 
being  rebellious  again."^  The  time,  however,  was  at  last  approaching  when 
the  fervor  of  the  North  was  likely  to  assume  a  different  direction  in  Sherman's 
bebidf.  He  ran  up  to  Haines's  Bluff,  disembarked  under  cover  of  a  heavy  gun- 
boat fire,  and  so  demonstrated  as  to  keep  the  enemy  in  momentary  anticipation 
of- an  attack,  till  there  was  reason  to  suppose  that  the  crisis  below  was  passed. 
The  whole  operation  was  skillfully  and  handsomely  poi^formed.  Then  hastening 
after  Grant,  with  his  command  he  crossed  the  Mississippi  below,  and  caught  up 
with  the  army  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  May,  just  in  time  to  participate  in 
the. general  advance  ah*eady  ordered.  In  this,  Sherman  (with  McClcrnand) 
hugged  close  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Big  Black,  while  McPhei*son  was  pushed 
ikr  out  to  the  eastward,  to  strike  Jackson,  forty-seven  miles  due  east  from 
Yicksbnrg.  Then,  as  McPherson  seemed  likely  to  encounter  unexpected  resist- 
ance, Sherman  and  McCiernand  were  ordered  over  to  his  aid.  They  moved 
rapidly  and  in  concert;  and,  with  McCiernand  lying  in  reserve  in  the  vicinity, 
Sherman  moved  forward  and  attacked  the  enemy  on  the  Mississippi  Springs 
Aoad,  while  McPherson,  further  to  the  southward,  was  -engaging  the  bulk  of 
his  forces  on  the  road  to  Canton.  Some  sharp  skirmishing  resulted  ;  then  a  reg- 
iment, sent  out  to  feel  one  of  the  enemy's  flanks,  reported  the  works  there  de- 
serted. The  troops  were  at  once  led  into  Jackson  by  that  route,  and  the  enemy 
fled  northward.  Sherman  took  two  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners,  eighteen  gunsj 
and  much  ammunition  and  public  stores. 

While  now  McCiernand  and  the  other  forces  turned  their  faces  west- 
ward, and  had  straight  before  them  their  goal,  the  doomed  city  of  Yicks- 
bnrg, Sherman  was  left  to  destroy  railroiads,  arsenals,  and  other  public  property. 
A  church  and  some  private  buildings  were  despoiled  in  the  confusion,  but 
without  Sherman's  sanction.  From  the  field  of  Champion  Hills  Grant  sent 
back  a  message  for  Sherman  to  hasten  forward,  but  the  advance  swept 
everything  before  it,  till  the  Big  Black  was  reached.  Here  Sherman  crossed 
with  a  pontoon  train,  and  pushing  rapidly  forward  on  the  right,  interposed 
between  the  enemy's  posts  on  the  Yazoo  and  the  defenses  of  Yicksburg. 
From  that  moment  the  whole  operation  was  a  success,  and  the  fall  of  Yicks- 
burg but  a  question  of  time.  The  Haines's  Bluff  defenses  were  hastily 
evacuated,  Sherman  opened  communications  with  the  fleet,  and  the  army  was 
again  supplied,  with  rations. 

The  next  day  Sherman  participated  in  the  assault.  Several  of  his  regi- 
ments gained  the  exterior  slope  of  the  enemy's  works,  but  they  were  unable  to 
advance  further,  and,  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  they  wore  drawn  back  a 
little.  Two  days  later  another  assault  along  the  whole  line  was  ordered.  Sher-. 
man's  corps,  with  its  storming  parties  marching  by  the  flank,  succeeded  again 
in  planting  colors  at  various  points  on  the  outer  slope  of  the  parapet.     Word 

*  Sherman's  speech  at  the  St.  Louis  banquet  in  his  honor. 
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being  broagbt  that  McOleraand  had  effected  a  lodgment  within  the  workf 
oppoeite  his  part  of  the  line,  Sherman  ordered  another  assault,  which  only  led 
to  the  planting  of  more  colors  on  the  outer  parapets,  and  the  burrowing  beside 
thorn  of  more  men  in  the  earth,  to  protect  themselves  from  the  terrific  fire  of 
the  garrison.  Under  cover  of  night  they  were  again  withdrawn — Grant  haT- 
ing  by  this  time  reached  the  wise  conclusion  that  the  works  were  too  strong  for 
direct  assault.  Sherman  then  settled  down  to  the  prosecution  of  his  share  in 
the  siege. 

•By  the  25th  June  the  works  were  so  strengthened  that  smaller  numbers 
served  for  the  investment,  and  Sherman  was  accordingly  detached,  with  some- 
what  increased  command  to  watch  Johnston,  who  had  now  gathered  together  a 
small  force,  and  was  maneuvering  for  the  relief  of  the  beleaguered  city.  '*  You 
must  whip  Johnston  at  least  fifteen  miles  from  here,"  wrote  Grant.  Hardly 
bad  Yicksburg  surrendered,  when,  under  Grant's  orders,  ^herman  advanced 
against  Johnston,  pushing  him  back  toward  Jackson.  The  weather  was  in- 
tensely  hot,  the  roads  were  very  dusty,  and  the  troops  were  not  even  per- 
mitted before  starting  on  their  toilsome  march,  to  enter  the  stronghold  they 
had  aided  to  conquer.  '*  Though  personal  curiosity,"  writes  Sherman  to  his 
friend.  Admiral  Porter,  "would  tempt  me  to  go  and  see  the  frowning  batte- 
ries and  sunken  pits  that  have  defied  us  so  long,  and  sent  to  their  silent 
graves  so  many  of  our  early  comrades  in  this  enterprise,  I  feel  that  other  tasks 
lie  before  me,  and  time  must  not  be  lost.  Without  casting  anchor,  and  in  spite 
of  the  heat  and  dust  and  the  drouth,  I  must  again  into  the  bowels  of  the  land, 
to  make  the  conquest  of  Yicksburg  fulfill  all  the  conditions  it  should  in  the 
progress  of  this  war.*' 

On  9th  July  Sherman  appeared  before  Jackson,  and  by  the  12th  had  all  his 
troops  up  and  in  position,  and  was<  skirmishing  vigorously.  His  ammunition 
was  delayed,  and  while  he  was  waiting  for  it  Johnston  de8tro3'ed  his  stores  and 
retreated.  Our  loss  was  about  a  thousand.  Johnston's  was  about  six  hundred 
killed  and  wounded,  and  seven  hundred  and  sixty-four  prisoners.  The  retreat- 
ing force  was  harassed  for  some  distance,  all  the  railroads  centering  in  Jackson 
were  broken  up,  and  then  Sherman,  leaving  a  garrison  in  the  town,  drew  back 
to  the  line  of  the  Big  Black. 

Grant  fitly  summed  up  Sherman's  handsome  conduct  in  this  campaign: 
'*His  demonstration  at  Haines's  Bluff  in  April,  to  hold  the  enemy  about  Yicks- 
burg, while  the  army  was  securing  n  foothold  east  of  the  Mississippi ;  his  rapid 
marches  to  join  the  army  afterward;  his  management  at  Jackson  in  the  first 
attack ;  his  almost  uncqualed  march  from  Jackson  to  Bridgeport  and  passage  of 
the  Black  River,     •     .     .     .     attest  his  great  merit  as  a  soldier."* 

The  period  of  comparative  leisure  that  followed  enabled  General  Sherman 
to  attend  to  some  minor  duties.  A  very  pleasing  evidence  of  his  admiration  for 
spirited  behavior,  and  his  sympathy  for  the  friendless,  was  exhibited  in  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War :  "  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  thai  something  be 

*  Grant't  Offidid  B«pert,  Yickihozf . 
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done  for  a  young  lad  namod  Orion  P.  Howe,  of  Wankegan,  Illinois.  Ho  is  too 
young  for  West  Point,  but  would  be  the  very  thing  for  a  midshipman.  When 
the  assault  at  Yicksburg  was  at  its  height,  on  the  19th  of  May,  and  I  was  on 
foot,  near  the  road  which  formed  the  line  of  attack,  this  young  lad  came  up  to 
me,  wounded  and  bleeding,  with  a  good  healthy  boy*s  cry:  'General  Shei'man, 
■end  some  cartridges  to  Colonel  Walmbourg;  the  men  are  all  out.*  'What  is 
the  matter,  my  boy?'  'They  shot  me  in  the  leg,  but  I  can  go  to  the  hospital ; 
send  the  cartridges  right  away.*  Even  where  we  stood  the  shot  fell  thick,  and 
I  told  him  to  go  to  the  rear  at  once,  I  would  attetad  to  the  cartridges ;  and  off 
he  limped.  Just  before  he  disappeared  over  the  hill,  he  turned  and  called  as 
lond  as  he  could : '  Caliber  filly-four.*  .  .  .  What  arrested  my  attention  then 
was,  and  what  renews  my  memory  of  the  fact  now  is,  that  one  so  young,  carry- 
ing a  musket-ball  wound  through  his  leg,  should  have  found  his  way  to  me  on 
that  fatal  spot,  and  delivered  his  message,  not  forgetting  the  very  important 
part,  even,  of  the  caliber  of  the  musket,  which,  you  know,  is  an  unusual  one. 
I'll  warrant  that  the  boy  has  ih  him  the  elements  of  a  man,  and  I  commend  him 
to  the  (government  as  one  worthy  the  fostering  care  of  some  one  of  its  National 
institutions." 

A  few  days  after  this  letter  was  written.  General  Sherman  received  a  com- 
mission as  Brigadier-General  in  the  regular  army.  He  was  not  mistaken  in 
attributing  his  promotion  to  the  friendly  influence  of  Grant,  to  whom  he  wrote: 
"I  value  the  commission  far  less  than  the  fact  that  it  will  associate  my  name 
with  yours  and  McPherson's,  in  opening  the  Mississippi.  .  .  I  bog  to  assure 
you  of  my  deep  personal  attachment,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  the  chances 
of  war  will  leave  me  to  serve  near  and  under  you  till  the  dawn  of  that  peace 
fbr  which  we  are  contending.*'  It  was  not  unnatural — most  "men  having  a 
good  deal  of  human  nature  in  them" — that  such  deferential  language  to  his  snpe* 
rior  officer  should  increase  the  good  opinion  entertained  of  Sherman  at  head- 
quarters. 

His  restless  mind  was  never  satisfied  with  the  mere  details  of  the  business 
pressing  upon  it.  Through  the  summer  he  addressed  the  Governor  of  Ohio, 
urging  a  new  plan  of  recruiting.  With  rare  foresight  he  struck  at  the  inherent* 
vice  of  the  existing  system,  in  expressing  his  "earnest  hope  that  the  strength 
of  our  people  will  not  again  be  wasted  by  the  organization  of  new  regiments, 
while  we  have  in  the  field  skeleton  regiments,  with  officers,  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men,  who  only  need  numbers  to  make  a  magnificent  army.  .  .  The 
mass  of  men  called  for  should  all  be  privates,  and  sent  so  as  to  make  every  reg- 
iment in  the  field  equal  to  one  thousand  men.  .  .  Ohio  has  in  the  field  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  regiments,  whose  ofiicers  noir  are  qualified,  and  the  men  of 
which  would  give  tone  and  character  to  the  new  recruits.  To  fill  these  regi- 
ments will  require  fifty  thousand  recruits.  .  .  I  therefore  hope  and  pray  that 
you  will  use  your  influence  against  any  more  new  regiments,  and  consolidation 
of  old  ones,  but  fill  up  all  the  old  ones  to  a  full  standard."  No  wiser  policy  of 
recruiting  was  presented  to  the  Government  through   the  war.     Fortunate 
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indeed  would  it  hayo  been  for, the  countiy  had  this  reoommondaiion  of  General 
.  Sherman's  been  adopted. 

In  Buch  dUcuBsionB  of  the  general  war  policy,  in  elaborate  letters  urging 
these  views,  in  the  miscollaneons  work  of  the  corps,  and  in  a  visit  from  his  wife 
and  family  that  was  to  have  a  very  sad  ending,  the  summer  passed  away. 

At  lust*  the  Government  awoke  to  the  critical  position  of  Bosecrans. 
While  Grant's  great  army  was  doing  nothing  to  engage  tho  enemy  in  the  Woet^ 
while  the  army  of  the  Potomac  was  equally  inactive  at  the  East,  Eosecrans, 
with  inadequate  force,  was  penetrating  to  the  vital  and  jealously-guarded  strong- 
hold of  Chattanooga.  Unable  to  make  head  against  Grant,  Johnston's  forces 
were  at  liberty  to  hasten  against  Eosecrans;  not  occupied  in  Virginia,  Lee  was 
at  liberty  to  send  Longstrcet  to  help  check  the  perilous  advance  of  the  venture* 
some  "Dutch  General."  Finally,  on  the  13th  of  September,  orders  were  sent 
to  Sherman  to  forward  all  available  forces  to  Corinth  and  Tuscumbia,  to  co-op- 
erate with  Eosecrans.  For  some  reason  that  has  never  been  explained,  Sherman 
did  nothing.*  At  last,  on  the  22d,  Grant  telegraphed,  requiring  one  division  for 
Eosecrans's  aid  to  be  forthwith  forwarded  to  Memphis.  Two  days  later  he  Was 
ordered  to  follow  with  his  whole  corps.  It  was  not  till  the  27th  that  he  was 
able  to  procure  steamboat  transportation,  and  even  then  the  delays  were  so  great 
that  tho  corps  did  not  all  arrive  at  Memphis  until  October  4th.  Thence  the 
troops  were  to  march  eastwardly  along  the  line  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
Eailroad,  which  connects  Memphis  and  Chattanooga. 

While  supervising  the  preparations  for  this  march,  Sherman  was  bowed 
down  by  the  burden  of  a  great  grief  His  own  touching  words  %o  the  com- 
manding officer  of  his  old  regiment  shall  tell  the  sad  story : 

'*  I  can  not  sleep  to-niglit,  till  I  record  an  exprcraion  of  the  deep  feelinga  of  mj  heart  to 
joo,  and  to  the  officers  and  Holdiera  of  the  battalion,  for  tlieir  kind  behavior  to  mj  poor  child. 
....  ConsiRtent  with  a  senRe  of  duty  to  my  profemion  and  office,  I  could  not  leave  mj  port^ 
and  no  I  Rent  for  my  family  to  come  to  me  in  that  fatal  climate,  and  in  that  sickly  period  of  th« 
year;  and  behold  the  reflnlt !  The  child  that  bore  my  name,  and  in  whoRe  future  I  reposed  with 
more  confidence  than  I  did  in  my  own  plans  of  life,  now  floats  a  mere  corpse,  seckinp;  a  grave  in 
a  distant  land,  with  a  weeping  mother,  brother,  and  sisters  clustered  about  him.  .  .  .  But 
my  poor  Willy  was,  or  thought  he  was,  a  Sergeant  of  the  Thirteenth.  I  have  seen  hii  eye 
brighten  and  his  heart  beat  as  he  beheld  tlie  battalion  under  arms,  and  asked  me  if  they  wer« 
not  real  soldiers.  Child  as  he  was,  he  had  the  enthusiasm,  the  pure  love  of  truth,  honor,  and 
love  of  country,  which  should  animate  all  soldiers.  God  only  knows  why  he  should  die  thus 
young.  .  .  Please  convey  to  the  battalion  my  heartfelt  thanks,  and  assure  each  and  all  thai 
if,  in  after  years,  they  call  on  me  or  mine,  and  mention  that  they  were  of  the  Thirteenth  Rega- 
lars  when  poor  Willy  was  a  Sergeant,  they  will  have  a  key  to  the  affections  of  my  family  thai 
will  open  all  it  has — that  we  will  share  with  them  our  last  blanket,  our  laat  crufeL*' 

Unfortunately  General  Sherman  decided  to  repair  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  Railroad  as  he  advanced  eastwardl}"  along  it,  in  the  direction  of 
BoRccrans's  position.  It  would  seem  that  he  still  had  no  adequate  conception 
of  the  peril  at  Chattanooga,  or  that    he    did    not   conceive  himself  bound  to 

*''For  some  reason  thai  has  never  been  explained.''  That  is,  unless  the  explanation  in  Oea- 
•ral  Halleck's  Annual  Report  to  the  SecreUry  of  War  (Ex.  Doc,  Vol.  V,  186.3-4)  be  considered 
sufficient.    lie  says:  "The  dispatches  of  the  13th  to  Orant  and  Sherman  did  not  reach  ihtm 
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rtreimous  efibrts  for  reliof.  It  was  the  11th  of  October  before  he  left  Memphis 
to  obej  the  order  first  issued,  vl3th  of  September.  At  Gollierville  his  train 
plonged  fairly  into  a  fight  raging  about  the  station.  The  Babal  O^neral  Chal- 
mers, witli  three  thousand  caralry,  was  attacking  it.  Sherman's  body-guard, 
under  his  own  eye,  rushed  to  the  rescue,  and  the  assailants  were  driven  off.  The 
next  day  he  reached  Corinth,  nnd  pushed  on  his  advance  to  luka.  Building 
railroads  instead  of  marching  to  the  relief  of  the  beleaguered  army  in  Chatta- 
nooga, it  was  not  until  the  27th  of  October  that  he  lefl  luka,  under  orders  has- 
tily sent  by  courier  across  the  country  from  Grant,  to  drop  all  railroad  work, 
and  hurry  his  army  forward  as  fast  as  their  legs  could  carry  them.  It  was  now 
forty-four  days  since  the  first  issue  of  the  order  for  the  march,  and  the  troops 
had  yet  accomplished  scarcely  one-third  of  the  distance  between  Memphis  and 
Chattanooga.  In  eighteen  days  more  General  Sherman  rode  into  Chattanooga, 
and  reported  to  Grant  for  orders.  There  had  been  some  sharp  skirmishing  with 
the  Rebel  cavalry  that  hung  upon  the  front  and  fianks,  and  much  trouble  in 
crossing  streams  from  the  destruction  of  bridges  and  lack  of  pontoons.  ' 

The  delays  in  the  early  part  of  this  march  have  been  sharply  criticised  in 
some  quarters,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  did  not  exhibit  the  celerity  that 
a  fall  appreciation  of  the  crisis  and  a  cordial  desire  to  relieve  Eosecrans  would 
have  dictated.^  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Goneral  Sherman's  whole 
career  has  sufficiently  shown  that  lack  of  energy  was  never  one  of  his  failings; 
that  the  difficulties  of  the  march  were  considerable;  that  it  was  well  managed 
throughout,  and  that  the  latter  part  of  it  was  so  rapid  and  skillful  as  to  merit 
the  highest  praise. 

General  Grant  had  been  on  the  point  of  making  the  attack  without  Sher- 
man— so  great  was  his  anxiety  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  Mission  Ridge  and 
Xiookout  Mountain,  and  to  dispatch  a  force  to  raise  the  siege  of  Knoxvilic.  He 
now  explained  his  plans  to  Sherman,  who  at  once  sprang  into  a  skiff,  rowed  him- 

until  aome  days  After  iheir  diitefi."  "  Some  days''  is  a  phrase  that  seems  scarcely  to  cover  a  delay 
of  nine  days;  nor  does  it  seem  probable  that  nine  days  could  be  spent  in  forwarding  a  dis- 
patch from  Memphis  (to  which  point  Halleck  had  telegraphic  communication)  over  the  short 
river  stretch  to  Vicksburg.  As  this  matter  has  given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  dispute,  I  subjoin 
Haileck'a  order: 

"Head-Quarters  of  the  Army,        "i 
"Washington,  D.  C,  13th  September,  1863.   ) 
**  Major' Oeneral  Orant^  or  Major- General  Sherman^  Vicksburg: 

*  '*It  i«  quite  possible  that  Bragg  and  Johnston  will  move  through  Northern  Alabama  to  the 
Tennessee  River,  to  tarn  General  Rosecrans's  right,  and  cut  off  his  communications.  All  of 
General  Orant's  available  forces  should  be  sent  to  Memphis,  thence  to  Corinth  and  Tuscumbia, 
to  oo-operate  with  Rosecrans,  should  the  Rebels  attempt  that  movement. 

"H.  W.  Halleck,  General-in-Chief." 

*  Colonel  Bowman,  after  saying  that  at  Memphis  Sherman  received  Halleck's  order  to 
march,  and  to  report  to  Rosecrans,  adds:  "He  was  substantially  to  follow  the  railway  eastwardly, 
repairing  it  ai  he  moved,  looking  to  his  own  lines  for  supplies.''  General  Halleck,  however, 
makes  no  mention  of  such  orders,  and  the  tone  of  his  report  indicates  great  anxiety  for  haste  in 
the  movement.  No  apprehension  about  supplies  at  the  end  of  the  march  need  have  been  enter* 
tained,  for  the  railroad  was  unobstructed  as  far  as  Bridgeport,  and,  as  was  afterward  proved, 
eipeble  of  topplying  far  larger  armies  than  were  now  dependent  upon  it. 
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•elf  down  to  Bridgeport,  where  his  cioIilranB  were  arriving,  and  htotened  them 
forward.  When  they  reached  the  ground  the  other  troops  were  all  in  position, 
the  pontoons  were  ready,  and  the  moyement  was  at  once  began.  Sherman 
passed  behind  Chattanooga  on  the  north  side,  having  been  compelled  in  the 
haste  to  leave  one  division  with  Hooker,  below,  moved  down  to  the  river  secretly 
on  the  night  of  the  23d,  by  daylight  on  the  24th  had  two  divisions  across,  and 
rifle-pits  dug  to  protect  them,,  and  by  one  o'clock  was  ready  with  his  whole 
force  for  the  advance.  Moving  up  in  echelon^  with  skirmishers  well  to  the  fronts 
they  reached  the  base  of  the  ridge  in  safety,  completely  protected  from  the 
enemy's  observation  by  the  mist  and  fog.  The  heads  of  columns  were  fairly  on 
the  top  before  the  enemy  discovered  the  movement  and  opened  with  artillery. 
Nothing,  however,  but  some  exchanges  of  artillery-firing  and  skirmishing 
occurred  through  the  afternoon,  and  during  the  night  the  positions  were  for- 
tifled. 

In  front  of  Sherman  now  lay  a  crest  of  the  Mission  Kidge,  wooded  on  the 
eastern  side,  partially  cleared  on  the  western,  and  occupied  by  the  enemy. 
Beyond  this  was  a  higher  eminence,  whence  the  enemy's  artillery  played  over 
the  whole  field  in  dispute.  By  daylight  Sherman  was  out,  trying  to  gain  an 
idea  of  the  position,  and  by  sunrise  he  had  his  troops  in  motion.  General  Corse 
was  to  attack  from  the  center,  Morgan  L.  Smith  on  the  left,  and  Colonel  Loomis 
on  the  right.  Corse  met  heavy  resistance,  and  made  little  pix)gre88.  About  teu 
o'clock  he  was  severely  wounded -and  carried  from  the  field,  while  Colonel  WalcuU 
succeeded  to  the  command.  Smith  fared  better  on  the  left,  and  Loomis  got  &r 
enough  on  the  right  to  effect  a  serious  diversion  in  favor  of  the  center  column 
of  attack.  But  the  day  was  clear,  and  across  the  heights  long  columns  of  the 
enemy  could  be  seen  streaming  toward  the  point  of  the  ridge  whore  Sherman's 
attack  was  progressing.  Unsuspicious  of  the  danger  that  lay  threatening  his 
center  and  left,  the  enemy  was  concentrating  on  his  right  to  overpower  Sher- 
man. The  case  looked  critical.  Ilc-enforcemenls  were  thrown  forward  to  aid 
Walcntt  in  the  center;  but  the  crest  where  he  fought  was  narrow,  and  already 
thronged  with  troops.  The  new  arrivals  wore  thus  crowded  over  to  the  west 
side  of  the  ridge,  which,  as  has  been  seen,  was  cleared  of  timber.  Here  they 
soon  became  exposed  to  a  terrific  fire,  and  were  presently  hurled  back  in  much 
disorder.     But  the  key-point  on  the  crest  was  hold. 

At  last  the  white  fringe  of  smoke  that  rose  from  Thomas's  line,  told  that 
the  attack  on  the  center  had  begun.  Thenceforward  Bragg  found  enough  to  do 
without  further  concentration  on  Sherman.  Darkness  soon  closed  the  carnage; 
and  after  nightfall  Sherman  had  the  satisfaction  of  learning  that,  though  he  had 
not  gained  the  objective  point  of  his  assault,  and  had  indeed  been  terribly  pun- 
ished in  holding  his  positions,  he  had  so  weakened  the  enemy's  lines  on  the 
center  that  magnificent  victory  had  come  with  the  setting  sun.  His  was  not  the 
most  brilliant,  but  it  was  far  from  being  the  least  useful  part  in  the  great  battle. 
He  pushed  forward  his  reserve  in  the  pursuit,  captured  some  stores  and  artillery, 
then  turned  to  the  eastward  to  make  room  for  Hooker's  column,  which  contin* 
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«9d  the  pnrsoit,  while  Sherman  broke  ap  the  commaDtcfttions  between  Bragg 
and  Longstroet. 

Then,  Grant  having  been  disaatisfied  with  the  reception  by  another  officer 
of  his  order  to  march  to  Knoxville  to  Burnside^s  relief,  fell  back  on  Sherman,  on 
whose  zeal  and  energy  he  knew  he  could  safely  reckon.  Wearied  as  the  men 
were  with  the  hurried  march  to  Chattanooga,  and  the  bloody  battle  that  had 
immediately  followed,*  Sherman  at  once  put 'them  in  motion,  and  had  them 
re-enforced  by  Gordon  Granger's  command.  On  the  29th  of  November,  in 
.  intensely  cold  weather,  the  movement  began.  By  3d  December  Sherman  com- 
municated with  Burnside ;  by  the  5th  the  heads,  of  columns,  after  much  delay 
from  difficulty  in  crossing  streams,  met  within  striking  distance  of  Knoxville. 
Bat  here  a  messenger  arrived  announcing  that  Longstroet,  warned  by  their 
advance,  was  already  in  full  retreat.  The  column  then  turned  southward,  and 
in  leisurely  marches  returned  to  the  Hiawassee  Valley,  Sherman  himself  keep- 
ing on  the  alert  for  possibilities  of  striking  liOngstreet,  and  once  or  twice 
diverting  portions  of  his  force  in  ineffectual  attempts  to  capture  wagon-itrains 
or  detachments. 

.  The  troops  who  had  now  been  in  constant  motion  from  the  time  they  left 
their  camps  on  the  Big  Black,  near  Yicksburg,  required  rest  The  indefat- 
igable commander,  however,  seemed  to  need  none,  and  he  at  once  set  out 
for  Memphis  and  Yicksburg,  to  inspect  the  department  which  had  been 
assigned  to  him  while  he  was  on  the  march  to  Chattanooga.  Some  three 
weeks  were  given  to  this  work,  and,  meanwhile,  an  important  expedition  was 
organizing.  Of  the  spirit  in  which,  through  those  busy  weeks,  the  General 
issued  instructions  as  to  their  civil  duties,  to  his  subordinates,  this,  from  his 
letter  to  the  commanding  officer  at  Huntsvillc,  must  serve  as  an  illustration : 

.  '^If  the  people  of  Huntsville  think  differently  let  them 
persist  in  war  three  years  longer,  and  they  will  not  be  consulted.  Three 
years  ago,  by  a  little  reflection  and  patience,  thoy  could  have  had  a  hundred 
years  of  peace  and  prosperity,  but  thoy  preferred  war.  Very  well.  Last  year 
they  could  have  saved  their  slaves,  but  now  it  is  too  late;  all  the  power  of  earth 
can  not  restore  to  them  their  slaves  any  more  than  their  dead  grandfathers. 
Kext  year  their  lands  will  be  taken  —  for  in  war  we  can  take  them,  and 
rightfully,  too— and  in  another  year  they  may  bog  in  vain  for  their  lives.  A 
people  who  will  persevere  in  war  beyond  a  certain  limit  ought  to  know  the 
consequences.  Many,  many  people,  with  less  pertinacity  than  the  South,  have 
been  wiped  out  of  national  existence.'' 

By  the  3d  of  February  Sherman  was  ready  for  his  new  movement.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver  could  be 
best  guarded  by  destroying  the  lines  of  railroad  by  which  the  Bcbcls  were 
able  to  approach  it  at  any  point,  at  will,  and  then  by  the  establishment  of 
small  posts  in  the  interior  to  keep  the  guerrillas  away  from  the  banks. 
With  this  view,  he  proposed  to  move  out  with  a  strong  column  due  east  from 

*  The  losses  of  Sherman's  corps  in  the  battle  and  brief  pursuit,  were  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  killed,  twelve  hundred  and  fift/-seyen  wounded,  and  two  hundred  &nde\«\^iktsi\«i\\\^« 
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YickBburg  across  the  State  of  Mississippi  to  the  important  railroad  center  of 
Meridian,  whore  a  cavalry  force,  moving  from  Memphis  out  to  and  down 
the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  should  meet  him.  General  William  Sooj 
Smith  was  assigned  to  this  latter  dutj.  Sherman  himself  took  the  field  with 
the  Vicksburg  column,  composed  of  two  divisions  from  McPherson's  corps,  and 
two  from  Hurlbut*s,  with  Colonel  Winslow's  brigade  of  cavalry.  With  this 
formidable  force  he  plunged  into  the  country,  and  disappeared  from  the 
public  eye.  The  novelty  and  mystery  of  the  movement  piqued  cnrioeityi 
and  great  expectations  were  cherished  as  to  the  results  ttt  which  Sherman 
was  supposed  to  be  aiming.  When,  afler  a  month's  absence,  the  missing  army 
emerged  again,  having  simply,  in  the  words  of  its  leader,  accomplished  ''a 
big  raid,"  there  was  general  disappointment.  The  expedition  had,  however^ 
cut  the  enemy's  communications  at  Meridian,  destroyed  long  stretches  of 
the  railroads,  depots,  arsenals,  public  stores,  and  spread  among  the  people 
of  Mississippi  a  general  sense  of  danger,  and  of  the  weakness  of  their  cause. 
More  might,  perhaps,  have  been  accomplished  but  for  the  failure  of  the  Mem- 
phis cavalry  column  to  join  the  expedition  at  Meridian.^  Meanwhile,  it  wae 
noteworthy  that  throughout  the  great  march  the  General  had  handled  his  army 
with  as  much  ease  as  if  it  wore  but  a  regiment,  and  had  learned  the  art  oi 
subsisting  an  army  in  the  enemy's  country  without  a  base  and  without  a 
sapply-train. 

Thus  far  we  have  traced  the  progi'ess  of  General  Sherman,  throngfa  many 
checkered  scones,  to  the  point  from  which  his  successful  career  begins.  Hitherto 
he  has  been  mainl}^  in  subordinate  positions,  and  his  few  independent  commands 
have  not  enlarged  his  fame.  His  career  in  Kentucky  was  a  failure.  With  the 
same  liareh  judgment  which  the  Government  i*cpeatcdly  visited  upon  others  in 
similar  plight,  ho  would  never  again  have  been  assigned  to  active  service.  If 
to  an}'  extent  he  was  responsible  for  the  neglect  before  the  buttle  of  Pittsburg 
Landing,  his  conduct  there  was  worse  than  a  failure.  Ilis  first  assault  on  Vicks- 
burg failed.  And  his  Meridian  expedition  was  not  at  the  time  accounted  a 
success.  In  subordinate  positions,  and  mainly  under  the  command  of  Grant, 
he  had  achieved  great  credit,  and  the  army  and  the  public  alike  recognized  in 
him  a  cx)mpetent  corps  Goneinil.  With  the  most,  this  was  believed  to  be  the 
height  of  his  capacity.  It  is  to  the  rare  sagacity  of  General  Grant  in  judging 
men  that  the  country  owes  the  brilliant  and  eventAil  career  we  have  now  to 
trace. 

Between  these  two  the  friendship  that  began  almost  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  cemented  as  it  was  in  many  an  hour  of  danger  and  on  many  a  hard-fought 
field,  had  grown  more  intimate  and  confidential.  When  now,  Grant  was  raised 
to  the  Lieutenant-GeneraUhip,  in  the  fullness  of  his  heart  ho  sat  down  and  wrote 
a  letter  to  "Dear  Sherman,"  giving  him  the  news,  and  adding:  "I  want  to  ex- 
press my  thanks  to  3'ou  and  McPherson,  as  the  men  to  whom,  above  all  others, 
I  feel  indebted  for  whatever  I  have  had  of  success.     How  far  your  advice  and 

*For  the  causes  of  this  failure  aee  jk>i£,  Life  of  William  Soojr  Smith. 
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AssistaDce  ha^PS  been  of  help  to  mo,  you  know.  How  far  your  execution  of 
whatever  Ime  been  given  you  to  do  entitles  you  to  the  reward  I  am  receiving, 
yoa  cair  not  know  as  well  as  I."  Warm,  generous  words,  honorable  alike  to  the 
writer  and  the  one  addressed!  But  the  reply  is  something  more.  It  was 
gracefnl  that  Greneral  Sherman  should  say:  **You  do  yourself  injustice  and  us 
too  much  honor  in  assigning  to  us  too  large  a  share  of  the  merits  which  have 
led  to  your  high  advancement.  .  .  .  You  are  now  Washington's  .  .  suc- 
cessor, and  occupy  a  position  of  almost  dangerous  elevation ;  but  if  you  can 
continue,  as  heretofore,  to  be  yourself,  simple,  honest,  and  unpretending,  you 
will  enjoy  through  life  the  respect  and  love  of  friends,  and  the  homage  of  mill- 
ions of  human  beings  that  will  award  you  a  large  share  in  securing  to  thoin 
and  their  descendants  a  government  of  law  and  stability.*'  And  it  was  frank 
to  add:  "My  only  point  of  doubt  was  in  your  knowledge  of  grand  strategy 
and  of  books  of  science  and  history;  but  I  confess  your  common  sense  seems  to 
have  supplied  all  these."  So,  too,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  urge  Grant  to 
^'oome  West;  take  to  yourself  the  whole  Mississippi  Valley.  Let  us  make  it 
dead  sure — and  I  tell  you  the  Atlantic  slopes  and  Pacific  shores  will  follow  its 
destiny.  ...  Here  lies  the  seat  of  coming  empire,  and  from  the  West,  when 
oar  task  is  done  we  will  make  short  work  of  Charleston  and  Hichmond,  and 
the  imix)vorished  coast  of  the  Atlantic."  But  it  touched  the  limits  of  extrava^ 
g^nt  admiration,  and  was  hardly  free  from  a  suspicion  of  flattery,  to  speak  of 
Grant  to  his  face  as  *^  Washington's  legitimate  successor,"  and  to  say,  *^I  believe 
you  are  as  brave,  patriotic,  and  just,  as  the  great  prototype  Washington — as 
unselfish,  kind-hearted,  and  honest,  as  a  man  should  be.'*  ^ 

Tavo  days  afler  this  letter  was  sent,  Sherman  was  appointed  to  the  chief 
command  between  the  Allcghanios  and  the  Mississippi  Elver! 

He  was  summoned  to  meet  Grant  at  Nashville,  and  he  traveled  as  far  nortl^ 
with  him  as  Cincinnati.  In  that  visit  the  plans  wore  first  outlined,  the  comple- 
tion of  which  ended  the  war.  Later,  General  Grant  sent  him  a  map,  on  which 
wore  traced  the  lines  the  several  armies  wore  to  take.  The  bare  possibility  of 
some  inquisitive  postmaster  having  opened  the  package  in  which  this  was  sent, 
threw  Sherman's  suspicious  mind  into  a  fever  of  apprehension.f  Finally  Grant 
wrote,  under  date  4th  April,  disclosing  his  complete  programme.  This  Avas 
Sherman*s  share:  "You  I  propose  to  move  against  Johnston's  army,  to  break  it 
up,  and  to  get  into  the  interior  of  the  enemy's  country  as  far  as  you  can,  inflict- 
ing all  the  damage  3'ou  can  against  their  war  resources.  I  do  not  propose  to 
lay  down  for  you  a  plan  of  campaign,  but  simply  to  lay  down  the  work  it  is 
desirable  to  have  done,  and  leave  you  free  to  execute  in  your  own  wu}'.  Submit 
to  mo,  however,  as  early  as  3'ou  can,  your  plan  of  operations."  Sherman 
responded  promptly :  *'I  am  pushing  stores  to  the  front  with  all  possible  dis- 
patch.    ...     It  will  take  us  all  of  April  to  got  in  all  our  furlougliod  vet- 

•  Bcp.  Com.  Con.  War.    Series  of  1866,  Vol.  I,  pp.  14, 15. 

t  Ibid,  p.  25.  *'I  will  cause  inquiries  to  be  made,"  writes  Sherman,  "lest  the  map  has  been 
feea  by  tome  eye  intelligent  enough  to  read  the  meaning  of  the  blue  and  red  lines.  We  can  not 
be  too  eartful  in  these  matters." 
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erans,  •  .  and  to  collect  provisions  and  cattle  to  the  line  of  the  Tennes- 
see. •  •  At  the  signal,  to  be  given  by  jou,  Scbofield  will  •  .  drop  down  to  Hi* 
awassce,  and  march  on  Johnston*s  right.  .  .  Thomas  will  aim  to  have  forty* 
five  thousand  men  of  all  arms,  and  move  straight  on  Johnston,  wherever  he  may 
be,  and  fighting  him  continuously,  persistently,  and  to  the  best  advantage.  •  . 
KcPherson  will  have  full  thirty  thousand  of  the  best  men  in  America.  He  will 
cross  the  Tennessee  at  Decatur,  march  toward  Bome,  and  feel  for  Thomas.  •  • 
Should  Johnston  fall  behind  the  Chattahoochie  I  would  feign  to  the  right,  bat 
pass  to  the  left,  and  act  on  Atlanta,  or  on  its  eastern  communications,  according 
to  developed  facts.    This  is  about  as  far  ahead  as  I  feel  disposed  to  look."* 

Such  then,  was  the  campaign  which  our  nervous,  energetic  General,  now  at 
last  in  independent  command,  and  with  ample  force,  proposed  to  himself.  He 
would  act  first  against  Johnston;  then  against  Atlanta,  or  its  communications. 
For  the  work  he  had  three  armies,  numbering,  in  the  aggregate,  a  hundred 
thousarxd  men.f  Ho  had,  moreover,  three  Genei*als — a  consideration  of  no  less 
weighty  import.  If  Grant  could  trace  his  success  to  Sherman  and  McPherson, 
Sherman  might  now  well  fortify  his  hopes  for  the  campaign  by  remembering 
that  he  was  privileged  to  command  George  H.  Thomas,  James  B.  McPherson, 
and  J.  M.  Schofield^  with  the  long  list  of  bravo  officers,  educated  to  war  in  the 
war,  comprised  within  the  army  of  each. 

•  Ibid,  pp.  26,  27,  28. 

t  The  exact  number  wha:  Thomas's  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  sixtj  thousand  neven  hundred 
and  seventj-three;  MoPherson's  Armj  of  the  Tennessee,  twenty-four  thousand  four  hundred  and 
•ixty-five;  Schofield's  Army  of  the  Ohio,  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-nine;  total 
uinety-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-seven;  with  tUc  splendid  artillery  equipment  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty-four  guns.    The  organization  of  these  armies  was  as  follows: 

ARMY  OF  THE  CUMBERUIND   (THOMAS). 

{D.  S.  Stanley's  division. 
Jolin  Newton*8  division. 
Tliomas  J.  Woods's  division. 

{Jefil  C.  Davis's  division. 
K.  W.  John»on'«  divison. 
A.  Baird's  division. 

(  A.  S.  Williams's  division. 
Twentieth  Corps — Joseph  Hooker,    -    •     -j   John  W.  Geary's  division. 

I   Daniel  Butterfield's  division. 


▲aMT  OF  THE  TXKNESSEE  (MrPHERSOK). 

P.  J.  Osterliaus's  division. 


Fifteenth  Corps — John  A.  Logan,    -    - 


Morgan  L.  Smith's  division. 
John  K.  Smith's  division. 
Harrow's  division. 

T.  E.  0.  Ransom's  dli^ision. 
Sixteenth  Corps — George  M.  Dodge,     -     -j   Jolin  M.  Ct^rse's  division. 

T.  W.  Sweeney's  division. 

Charles  R.  Woods*s  division. 


{ 

o        A4vr.  T?i-'D"ni'T         /  Charles  R.  Woods's  divis 

Seventeenth  Corps-Frank  P.  Blair,  Jr.,     |  ^^  ^  Leggett's  division. 


▲BMT  OF  THE  OHIO   (SCHOFIELD). 

T»«»*i.  T\.i^  P>^..«-  }  M-  ^-  Uascall's  division. 

Twenty-Third  Corpe, \  J.  D.  Cox's  division. 

t  The  whole  force  had  been  reorganized,  and  from  the  assigpment  of  corps  comnianden 
down,  the  President  hud  given  Sherman  his  choice  in  everything. 
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Agminst  him  stood  the  ablest  commaRder  remaining  to  the  Confederacy,  an 
aoeomplished  and  experienced  soldier.  But  it  was  General  Johnston's  misfor^ 
time  to  be  in  ill  fa<ror  at  Richmond.  He  had  but  fortj-five  thousand  men  of  all 
arms,  with  some  possible  reci*aits,  in  the  doubtful  shape  of  Georgia  militia,  with* 
out  transportation,  and  cowed  by  the  suceesstve  disasters  which  (under  Bragg) 
had  hurled  them  back  from  Nashville  to  liurfreesboro,  to  Tuliahoma,  to  Chatta* 
nooga,  to  liissioa  Btdge,  and  to  Dalton.  With  this  foree,  Mr.  Davis  was 
demanding  that  he  should  undertake  an.  offensive  campagn  against  the  hundred 
thousand  men  that  lay  clustered  about  the  fosti^  esses  of  Chattanooga. 

While  they  debated  it,  Sherman's  last  preparations  were  completed.  Grant 
liad  first  fixed  the  25th  of  April  for  the  simultaneous  movement  of  the  several 
grand  armies;  then,  as  he  found  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  still  unready,  the  27th| 
then  1st  May,  and  finally  5th  May.  On  the  4th  he  sent  the  final  order;  on  the 
6th  Che  campaign  against  Johnston  and  Atlanta  opened. 

Sherman  hoped  to  force  Johnston  to  speedy  and  decisive  battle;  ^  Johnston^ 
with  the  cautious  wisdom  that  distinguished  him,  saw  at  once  that,  with  his 
weak  forces,  his  policy  was  to  act  on  the  defensive,  draw  Sherman  away  from  his 
base,  weaken  his  army  at  every  step  for  guards  for  bis  attenuated  line  of  sup* 
plies,  and  so  finally  bring  on  the  decisive  battle  on  something  more  nearly 
approaching  equal  terms.  But  he  was  nevertheless  prepared  to  make  his 
defensive  campaign  an  obstinate  one.  His  main  defenses,  in  his  present  posi- 
tion, were  along  the  Rocky  Face  Ridge,  a  short  distance  north  of  Dalton;  at 
Tunnd  Hill  and  Buxaard's  Roost  Gaps.  Here  the  heights  were  crowned  with 
artillery,  the  approaches  were  obstructed  with  abattis,  and,  to  complete  the  work, 
these  were  finally  fiooded  by  the  aid  of  dams  on  the  adjacent  streams.  Not  pro* 
posing  to  sacrifice  his  soldiers  against  this  impregnable  position,  General  Sber- 
man  made  it  his  aim  to  maneuver  Johnston  into  open  ground,  and  then  suddenly 
bring  him  to  battle.  To  this  end  he  sent  Thomas  to  make  a  strong  feint  directly 
against  the  works,  while  McPherson,  marching  from  his  position  on  the  west 
aroand  Johnston,  should  silently  siece  the  Snake  Gap,  and  throw  himself  upon 
the  railroad  below  him  at  Resaca,  thus  forcing  him  out  of  his  craggy  fastness  to 
fight  for  his  line  of  supplies.  Thomas  carried  out  his  part  of  the  plan  admira* 
biy,  and  made  so  formidable  a  demonstration  that  he  £Eiirly  forced  himself  into 
the  gap  on  JohnBton's  front.  Meantime  McPherson  hastened  around  on  his 
western  detour,  only  to  find  that  Johnston  had  seen  through  the  whole  plan 
from  the  outset,  and  had  efiectually  guarded  against  it.  In  ample  time  he  had  dis« 
patched  troops  to  Resaca,  and  McPherson  reported  that  he  "found  the  place  too 
strong  to  be  taken  by  assault."  And  besides,  so  complete  wore  Johnston's  pre* 
parations,  that  he  had  not  only  fortified  Resaca,  but  had  so  strengUioned  his 
tennre  of  the  line  of  railway  to  Dalton,  above,  that  McPherson  found  it  impos*- 
sible  to  burst  in  upon  it  anywhere.  Tet  more,  he  had  cut  roads  through  the 
rough  country  so  as  to  be  able,  by  a  sudden  march,  to  pounce  down  from  Dalton 
upon  the  flank  of  any  adventurous  force  hero  seeking  to  molest  his  rear.    Thus 

* ''  I  hope  the  mtemj  will  fight  at  Dalton,"  tatd  Sherman  in  letter  of  instructioni  to  McPher- 
•OD,  5th  ll^j.—Uep.  Com.  Con.  War.    Series  of  18d6  Vol  I«  p.  51. 
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endangered,  MoPherson  thought  it  nooessarj  for  his  own  Mifeij  to  draw  back 
and  fortify  at  Snake  Gap;  and  so  the  first  step  in  the  campaign  ended  in  failure. 

The  cause  will  readily  suggest  itself  to  ewery  one.  The  whole  movement 
turned  upon  the  success  at  Besaca.  The  attack  at  Buzzard's  Hoost  was  only  a 
feint.  But  the  feint  was  committed  to  Thomas,  with  an  army  of  sixty  thousand i 
*  the  real  movement  to  McPherson,  with  an  army  of  twenty-five  thousand,  which 
proved,  in  the  judgment  of  its  skillful  commander,  too  weak  to  attack,  or  even 
to  hold  its  ground  and  run  the  risk  of  being  attacked.  But  Sherman,  with  a 
fertility  of  resource  that  was  ad(nirablo,  was  ready  at  once  for  the  contingency, 
although,  as  he  said,  '^somewhat  disappointed  at  the. result."  Ho  at  once  pre- 
pared to  make  the  attack  at  Eesaca  with  almost  his  entire  force,  living  only  a 
single  corps  to  keep  up  the  feint  at  Buzzard  s  Boost  So  ended  the  fii*st  stage 
of  the  campaign. 

But  Johnston  was  again  to  offer  a  skillful  parry.  No  sooner  had  Sherman's 
movement  commenced  than,  divining  its  object,  his  antagonist  began  to  move 
to  meet  it  On  the  13th  Sherman's  army  began  to  arrive  before  Besaca.  On 
the  13th  Johnston  abandoned  Dalton,  and  marched  down  to  Besaca,  leaving  the 
corps  Sherman  had  lefl  keeping  up  the  feint,  to  march  quietly  adcr  him.  Next 
morning  when  Sherman  arrived,  he  perceived  at  a  glance  that  ho  was  foiled 
again. 

This  time,  however,  he  determined  to  fight;  while^  at  the  same  time,  he 
should  again  essay  cutting  Johnston *s  line  of  supplies.  From  Besaca  southward 
the  Oostenaula  interposed  its  waters  between  Sherman  and  the  railroad  to 
Atlanta.  Laying  a  pontoon  bridge  across  this  stream,  a  few  miles  below 
Besaca,  Sherman  crossed  here  a  single  division.  Behind  this,  and  much  further 
down,  he  sent  Garrard's  cavalry  division  to  cut  the  railroad  far  to  the  south- 
ward. Then,  placing  Thomas  in  the  center,  McPherson  on  the  right,  and  8cho« 
field  on  the  lefl,  he  made  a  fierce  attack  upon  the  intrenchments  of  Besaca. 
Thomas  and  Schofield  found  the  obstructions  too  great,  and  gained  little  or 
nothing.  McPherson  fared  better,  and  succeeded  in  securing  ground  wheni^e  his 
batteries  swept  the  Bcbel  positions.  Meantime,  hearing  of  the  pontoon  bridge 
across  the  river  a  little  way  below  him,  and  of  the  threat  there  made  on  his 
rear,  Johnston  dispatched  Hood  to  guard  against  this  new  danger.  But  before 
he  could  aooomplish  anything  Sherman  was  swinging  his  whole  right  acro.<is  the 
bridge.  This  settled  the  matter.  Johnston  at  once  evacuated  Besaca,  and 
retreated  southward,  burning  the  bridges  behind  him. 

Thus  ended  the  second  stage  of  the  campaign.  It  cost  between  four  and 
five  thousand  men,  while  the  Bebel  less  was  proportionately  far  less,  on  account 
of  their  intrenchments,  and  the  result  was  finally  obtained,  not  by  sanguinary 
fighting,  but  by  the  bloodless  flanking  operations  below  the  town,  bhermaa 
was  again  disappointed  in  seeking  to  force  Johnston's  forty -five  thousand  to 
pitched  battle  with  his  hundred  thousand — he  must  find  his  battle-field  yet 
further  from  his  base. 

Pursuit  was  promptly  begun.  McPherson  had  a  skirmish  at  Calhoun; 
there  was  a  brisker  little  engagement  at  Adairsville;  and  finally  Johnston  was 
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found  intrenched  at  Cassville,  a  point  on  the  railroad  about  midway  between 
Chattanooga  and  Atlanta.  The  Kebel  army  was  now  re-enforced  by  a  fresh 
division  of  Folk's  corps,  making  it  a  little  stronger  than  at  the  outset  of 
the  campaign ;  and  an  attack  was  ordered  on  Sherman's  advancing  columns. 
But  the  orders  were  misunderstood;  nothing  was  done,  and  Sherman  soon  ha4 
his  artillery  favorably  posted,  and  playing  upon  the  intrenchments.  Hood  and 
Polk,  at  nightfall,  waited  upon  Johnston  and  urged  a  retreat,  insisting  that  the 
Kational  artillery  made  their  positions  untenable.  The  Rebel  commander  dis- 
sented from  their  views;  but  the  representations  of  his  two  best  officers  had  so 
strong  an  influence  upon  him  that,  against  his  better  judgment,  he  finally  con- 
sented. Next  morning  Sherman  found  his  antagonist  gone.  So  ended  one 
more  stage  in  the  campaign. 

Already  far  down  into  the  enemy's  country,  beyond  what,  six  months 
before,  had  seemed  the  utmost  capacity  of  the  Government  to  supply  the  army^ 
Sherman  did  not  hesitate.  Thus  far  he  had  wonderfully  preserved  the  thread 
of  railroad  by  which  his  supplies  passed  through  the  hostile  regions  of  Kentucky^ 
Tennessee,  and  Northern  Georgia,  to  reach  him;  and,  emboldened  by  his  suc<f 
cess,  and  fertile  in  expedients,  he  at  once  resolved  on  yet  more  hazardous  ven- 
tures. He  was  greatly  disappointed  in  being  unable  to  bring  Johnston  to 
decisive  battle,  and  ho  knew  full  well  the  aim  of  "that  astute  commander,"  as 
he  oflen  styled  him,  in  drawing  him  yet  further  and  further  from  his  base  of 
supplies.  But  re- enforcements  continued  to  reach  him,  and  with  bold  hearts 
his  troops  once  more  turned  their  faces  southward. 

Sherman's  thorough  study  of  the  topographical  features  of  the  country  led 
him  to  the  belief  that  Johnston's  next  stand  would  be  in  the  strong  natural 
position  of  Allatoona  Pass,  a  point  he  had  no  desire  to  attack.  Loading  his 
wagons,  therefore,  with  food  and  powder  he  made  a  long  stride  away  from  his 
railroad — marching  far  to  the  south-westward  of  Johnston's  supposed  position, 
and  hoping  to  sieze  Dallas,  toward  the  west  and  rear  of  Allatoona  Pass.  But 
*Uhe  astute  commander"  saw  through  Sherman's  efforts  to  mask  his  real  pur- 
pose; and  when  the  heads  of  columns  appeared  near  Dallas  they  found  John? 
ston  behind  formidable  intrenchments,  ready  to  receive  them.  Here,  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  Hope  Church,  Hooker,  who  led  the  advance  of  Thomas's  army, 
had  a  fierce  engagement  as  he  came  up  on  the  25th  of  May ;  and  for  the  next 
three  days  there  was  skirmishing,  sometimes  swelling  into  heavy  fighting,  all 
along  the  lines.  On  the  27th  Sherman  ordered  an  assault,  which  cost  some  three 
thousand  men,  while  the  enemy  lost  only  four  hundred  and  fifty,  and  held  his 
ground.  The  next  day,  however,  Johnston  fell  upon  McPherson's  army,  but 
foi^nd  it  already  behind  good  breastworks,  and  received  an  equally  bloody  repulse. 
Thus,  for  ten  days,  stood  the  two  skillful  antagonists,  fairly  matched,  facing 
each  other  with  thrust  and  parry.  But  Sherman  was  not  so  to  be  balked.  To 
flank  again  to  the  westward  would  throw  him,  as  he  thought,  too  far  from  the 
railroad,  with  which  it  was  vital  to  maintain  his  connection.  He  therefore 
gradually  extended  his  lines  to  the  eastward,  Johnston  closely  watching  and 
following  every  move.    Throwing  his  cavalry  out,  he  succeeded  in  siezing  Alia- 
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toona  Pass,  and  Acworth,  on  the  railroad;  then,  establishing  himself  there,  ho 
began  to  accumulate  supplies  and  prepare  for  a  desperate  grapple  with  the 
enemy,  who,  still'  resolutely  confronting  him,  now  lay  a  little  further  down  on 
the  railroad  at  Marietta.  Between  the  hostile  armies  interposed  a  mountain 
spur — henceforth  as  bloody  and  ill-omened  a  name  in  our  history  as  Freder- 
icksburg— the  heights  of  Kenesaw.     They  were  held  by  the  enemy. 

Within  the  next  five  days  Sherman  had  the  railroad  repaired  to  his  very 
camps,  had  abundant  supplies,  and  was  ready  for  a  fresh  movement.  Weary 
of  perpetual  flanking,  which  seemed  only  to  result  in  driving  the  enemy  to 
stronger  positions,  and  knowing  very  well  what  his  antagonist  hoped  in  thus 
drawing  him  on,  he  now  determined  to  abandon  his  effort  to  bring  on  a  battle 
on  equal  ground,  and  to  attack  Johnston  just  where  Johnston  had  prepared  for 
attack.  Yet  the  results  of  his  reconncissanccs  might  well  have  given  him  pause. 
Directly  in  fi*ont  loomed  Kenesaw,  bristling  with  batteries,  scarred  w*ith  in- 
trenchments  and  abattis.  To  the  wqst,  securely  covering  the  flank,  was  Jjost 
Mountain;  thrust  forward  between  the  two  was  Pine  Hill.  But,  with  his  quick 
eye  for  detecting  the  salient  points  of  a  position,  Sherman  saw  that  this  lino 
was  too  much  extended  for  Johnston*s  weak  force,  and  trusting  to  the  chances 
that  might  result  from  carrying  the  .w*eaker  of  the  heights,  he  proceeded  to 
attack. 

From  the  9th  of  June,  on  which  the  advance  was  made,  till  the  3d  of  July, 
Sherman  lay  beating  away  his  strength  against  those  rock-bound  barriers.  Ho 
soon,  indeed,  forced  Johnston  off  Lost  Mountiiin  and  Pine  Hill;  but  in  so  doing 
he  only  strengthened  his  position.  Emboldened,  however,  by  these  successes, 
as  it  would  seem,  and  doubtless  remembering  the  scaling  of  Mission  Bidge,  at 
which  all  the  world  wondered,  he  now  brought  himself,  well  knowing  the  dan- 
ger, to  order  an  attack  on  Kenesaw  itself.  Ample  time  waa  given  for  prepara- 
tion. Finally,  on  the  27th,  the  batteries  swept  the  mountain  side  with  a  fearful 
storm  of  shell;  and  at  last  two  armies,  Thomas's  and  MePherson's,  rushed  to  the 
assault.  They  were  completely  and  bloodily  repulsed ;  the  position  was  im- 
pregnable. ^^  Failure  it  was,  and  for  it  I  assume  the  entire  re82)onsibility,**  said 
Sherman,  manfully. 

It  would  have  been  better  for  his  fame  if  he  had  there  rested.  But,  as  has 
already  been  seen,  it  was  a  characteristic  of  this  gifled  commander*s  mind  to  bo 
unwilling  ever  to  acknowledge  an  error;*  and  so  he  must  needs  prove  that 
the  failure  was  advantageous:  '^I  claim  that  it  produced  good  fruits,  as  it 
demonstrated  to  General  Johnston  that  £  would  assault,  and  that  bold]}'.*' 
Novel  reason  for  battle — to  make  the  enem}'' undei-stand  his  intentions!  Asa 
mistake,  the  fii*st  in  a  brilliant  and  highly  successful  campaign,f  it  would  have 

*  So  warm  an  admirer  of  General  Sherman,  and  so  acute  a  militarj  critic  as  Mr.  Swinton,  haa 
here  been  forced  to  substantiall^r  the  same  obnervation:  "The  other  alternative  (from  anaauh), 
that  of  flanking,''  he  sayB,  *'  would,  if  now  adopted,  suggest  the  query  wh  j  it  had  not  been  chosen 
before,  with  saving  of  time  and  troops.  Accordingly,  Sherman  felt  authorized  to  make  on*  grand 
SMault."— Deciaive  Battlee  of  the  War,  p.  403. 

t  Or,  at  moat,  the  second,  if  taking  the  bulk  of  the  arm/  for  a  /eiai  at  Reaaca  he  re^ontd 
thefirat. 
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beon  cordially  pardoned.  Who  ever  thoaght  the  less  for  it  of  that  Frederick 
who  wrote,  *'I  have  lost  a  great  battle,  and  solelj  by  my  own  fault?"  But  as  a 
wise  moyemont,  neither  the  Oovernment  nor  the  Country  was  disposed  to  accept 
it.  Presently,  General  Sherman  thought  it  necessary  to  argue  the  point:  "The 
assault,"  he  writes  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  at  Washington,  "was  no  mistake.  I 
had  to  do  it.  The  enemy  and  our  own  army  and  officers  had  settled  down  into 
the  conviction  that  the  assault  of  lines  formed  no  part  of  my  game,  and  the 
moment  the  enemy  was  found  behind  anything  like  a  parapet,  why,  everybody 
would  deploy,  throw  up  counter- works,  and  take  it  easy,  leaving  it  to  the'old 
man'  to  turn  the  position."*  There  is  more  of  it  in  this  and  many  other  lettera, 
but  this  is  enough.  Proud  as  he  was  of  his  srtny,  he  was  yet  ready  to  slander 
it  in  seeking  defense  for  his  course.  T7nder  his  management,  forsooth,  its 
discipline  had  fallen  so  low  that  it  had  to  be  slnughtered  in  order  to  fit  it  for 
fighting!  And  yet,  a  few  days  later,  we  find  him  apologeticnlly  explaining  to 
General  Grant  that  his  army  had  ''lost  nothing  in  morale  in  the  assault, "f — not 
because  the  assault  had  tended  to  improve  the  morale^  as  he  has  just  been  argu- 
ing, but  because  he  prevented  its  injurious  effects  by  speedily  following  it  up 
with  other  movements. 

Here,  indeed,  was  his  great  merit  Unshaken  by  misfortune,  he  rose  above 
it  to  fresh  brilliancy.  Instantly  recognizing,  with  that  swifl  pei*ception  that 
bad  so  oflen  stood  him  in  good  stead,  the  utter  impossibility  of  seeking  by 
farther  efforts  to  drive  Johnston  out  of  Kcncsaw,  he  once  more  launched  out 
his  flanking  column  far  to  the  south-westward.  Straightway,  in  the  darkness  of 
a  single  night,  Kenesaw  fell  without  a  blow! 

Johnston  first  halted  at  Smyrna  Church,  then,  as  Sherman's  quick  maneu- 
vers throw  him  out  of  this  position,  foil  back  beyond  the  Ohattahoochie.  Sher- 
man pushed  forward,  and  lo!  in  sight  rose  the  spires  of  Atlanta  I 

But  between  him  and  them  lay  the  network  of  defenses,  drawn  and  held  by 
a  skillful  General,  whose  parapcta  were  for  many  weary  dajs  to  keep  the  army 
at  bay.  Johnston  now  considered  that  the  long-awaited  favorable  moment  hud 
come  for  decisive  battle.  Ho  had  compelled  the  powerful  antagonist,  who  mus- 
tered more  than  two  soldiers  to  his  one,  to  spend  seventy-two  dnys  in  marching 
a  hundred  miles;  he  had  lured  him  on  to  attack  fortified  positions,  and,  as  ho 
believed,  had  inflicted  gi*cat  loss.  As  the  line  lengthened,  he  knew  that  the 
assailant  must  weaken  his  forces  at  the  front  to  protect  it,  and  he  reckoned  on 
this  as  a  cause  of  still  greater  depletion  in  the  hostile  ranks.  Meanwhile  his 
own  wore  strengthened.  Whereas  he  had  begun  the  campaign  with  scarcely 
forty -five  thousand  men,  yet  now,  notwithstanding  the  natural  losses  of  so 
active  a  series  of  operati6ns,  his  re-enforcements  had  raised  his  strength  to  fiHy- 
one  thousand.^    Believing,  therefore,  that  he  at  last  approached  terms  of  eqnal- 

•  Rep.  Cora.  Con.  War.    Series  of  1866,  Vol.  I,  p.  114. 

t  Ibid,  p.  122. 

t  Johnston's  entire  looses  in  the  campaign,  thus  far,  were  ten  thousand  killed  and  wounded, 
tmd  four  thousand  seven  hundred  from  other  causa.  He  had  inflicted  much  greater  loss  upon 
Bhcrman.    He  estimates  it  at  five  times  hht  own. 
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itv  with  his  antagonist,  he  prepared  such  measures  as  seemed  to  promise  deeisiTe 
Tietory,  Sherman,  rememhering  his  plan  for  demonstrating  on  the  east  s^  of 
Atlanta  or  its  Gommanications,  as  announced  to  Grant  at  the  ontset,  had  alreadj 
crossed  the  Ghattahoochie  to  the  eastward  of  the  railroad  and  citj;  bat  between 
him  and  Atlanta  there  still  lay  the  swampy  banks  of  Peachtree  Creek.  On  the 
further  side  of  this  stream  Johnston  prepared  his  first  works.  He  proposed  that 
Sherman  shoald.be  permitted  to  cross;  that  then,  sallying  from  his  w(»-ks,  he 
would  fall  upon  the  adventurous  army  and  essay  to  drive  it  back  in  confusion 
into  the  stream.  Failing  in  this,  his  next  plan  would  be  to  draw  off  to  the 
South  and  Bast,  deserting  these  works,  and  leaving  Sherman  to  march  fair  upon 
Atlanta.  Then,  issuing  from  his  new  positions,  he  would  fall  upon  the  flank  of 
Sherman's  passing  column,  break,  it  if  possible,  and  beat  the  fragments  in  detail. 

Such  was  the  reception  preparing  for  our  army,  when  the  Bebels,  them* 
selves  dealing  the  weightiest  blows  to  their  own  cause,  earae  to  our  aid.  "  Such 
a  mysterious  blow  to  the  Confederacy,"  says  an  able  military  critic,*  ''was  that 
by  which  General  Johnston  was  removed  from  its  Western  army,  when  be  was 
most  needful  for  its  salvation ;  kept  from  its  command  till  an  intervening  General 
had  ruined  and  disintegrated  it,  and  then  gravely  restored  to  the  leadership  of 
its  pitiful  fragments." 

There  was  left  to  oppose  Sherman's  advance.  General  J.  B.  Hood  I  It  was 
a  sorry  contrast.  The  one,  warlike  by  instinct,  trained  to  military  methods, 
and  educated  by  long  experience,  was  now  the  most  brilliant  soldier  in  the 
armies  of  his  country.  The  other  was  a  brave,  rash,  inconsiderate  fighter — ^noth- 
ing more.  Conscious,  as  it  would  seem,  of  his  unfitness  for  the  task  to  which 
the  blind  passions  of  the  Confederate  President  had  assigned  him,  he  appealed 
to  his  late  chief  for  assistance.  Johnston  explained  all  his  plans,  and  Hood 
adopting  them,  at  once  proceeded  to  essay  their  execution. 

So  it  happened  that,  when  Sherman,  advancing  across  the  Peachtree  Creek, 
was  coming  out  upon  the  firm  ground,  whence  he  hoped  to  march  on  Atlanta, 
he  was  suddenly  struck  with  tremendous  force  at  an  unfortunate  gap  be* 
tween  Schofield  and  Thomas.  Pushing  his  advantage,  bravely  but  not  skillfully, 
General  Hood  strove  to  carry  out  Johnston's  plan,  and  drive  the  disordered 
columns  into  the  stream.  But  a  part  of  the  lino  had  been  protected  by  hastily* 
erected  breastworks  of  rails;  here  the  onset  was  handsomely  resisted,  the 
other  corps  rallied  and  were  re-enforced,  and,  in  the  end,  Hood  was  driven 
back  to  his  in  trench  men  ts,  with  a  loss,  as  Sherman  estimated  it,  of  well-nigh 
five  thousand  men.  Sherman's  own  loss  was  but  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  thirty-Xhree. 

Foiled  at  the  outset,  Hood  next  faithfully  strove  to  carry  out  Johnston's 
second  plan.  In  the  night  he  abandoned  his  Peachtree  lines  and  drew  down  to 
his  fortifications  cast  of  Atlanta.  Next  morning,  Sherman  was  astonished  to 
find  that  the  works  whence  had  flamed  forth  such  fierce  attack,  were  deserted. 
In  the  first  surprise,  and  with  his  natural  swiftness  of  reasoning,  he  leaped  to 
the  conclusion  that  Atlanta  itself  must  be  evacuated ;  and  straightway  he  put 

*  Swinton'i  Deotsiye  Batlles  of  the  War,  p.  405. 
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bis  colomns  in  motion  to  occupy  the  city.  It  was  nearly  m»on^  when  Hood, 
lying  in  wait,  conceived  the  opportune  moment  to  have  come.  Issuing,  then^ 
from  his  works,  far  to  the  rear  of  Sherman's  advance,  he  fell  upon  his  flank, 
where  McPherson's  army  was  marching.  The  attack  was  irresistible;  the  col- 
umn, broken  and  in  some  disorder,  was  pushed  back,  some  batteries  were  cap- 
tured, HcPheraon  himself-~weightie8t  loss  of  all — was  killed.  But  Sherman, 
never  long  disconcerted  by  anything,  quickly  disposed  his  greatly  superior  force, 
hurried  up  Schofield,  and  at  last,  afler  a  terrible  struggle,  continuing  from  noon 
till  night,  beat  Hood  back.  The  battle  cost  Sherman  three  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  men ;  he  estimated  Hood's  loss  at  eight  thousand,  which 
was  doubtless  something  of  an  exaggeration. 

Hood  now  drew  back  into  the  works  immediately  around  the  city ;  Sherman 
dispatched  cavalry  to  attempt  cutting  the  Eobel  communications;  then  at  last,f 
convinced  that  there  was  no  hope  on  the  east  side  of  Atlanta,  swung  over  to  the 
west.  But  Hood,  discerning  the  movement,  marched  as  promptly,  and  the  next 
day  struck  the  National  lines  in  what  Sherman  himself  called  a  "  magnificent 
assault'*  But  it  was  timed  a  little  too  late.  No  sooner  had  Sherman's  troops 
been  halted  than  their  very  first  moments  had  been  given  to  throwing  up  rapid 
breastworks.  Behind  these,  therefore,  they  met  Hood's  onset.  It  was  fiercely 
made,  and  tor  four  hours  continued,  with  a  final  result  of  six  hundred  lost  to 
Sherman,  and,  as  he  estimated,  not  less  than  five  thousand  to  Hood. 

The  desperate  struggles  of  the  army  that  stood  savagely  at  bay  in  Atlanta 
here  ended  for  a  little — apparently  through  sheer  exhaustion.  Sherman  com- 
pleted his  works,  planted  batteries,  shelled  the  town  (frequently  setting  it  on 
fire),  and  gradually  extended  hia  lines  around  to  the  southward,  toward  the  rail- 
road by  which  Hood  drew  the  bulk  of  his  supplies.  Schofield  was  ordered  to 
attempt  breaking  through  the  enemy's  southern  lines,  but  the  effort  failed. 
There  followed  a  period  of  bombardments,  of  skirmishing  along  the  line,  of 
simultaneous  extensions  of  works  on  either  hand. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  August.  For  a  month  Sherman  had  lain  baffled 
in  sight  of  Atlanta.  His  army  was  reduced ;  periods  of  enlistment  were  fast 
expiring;  new  levies  of  enormous  mognitude  began  to  be  contemplated  with 
alarm  at  the  North.  To  what  end,  they  asked,  all  this  waste  of  blood  and 
treasure?  We  gain  barren  lines  of  railroad  by  strategic  marches,  but  the  fight- 
ing is  against  us,  the  Eebel  army  confronts  us,  and  in  the  West,  as  at  the  East, 
the  fortifications  of  the  city  we  have  spent  a  whole  campaign  in  trying  to  reduce 
still  defy  us.  The  old  distrust  of  Sherman  was  not  yet  fully  allayed,  and 
even  his  warmest  admirers  grew  uneasy.  At  last  the  great  convention  of  the 
anti-war  party  assembled  at  Chicago.  In  the  height  of  their  opposition  to 
the  prosecution  of  hostilities,  they  pointed  to  Sherman's  foiled  armies  before 
Atlanta,  and  proclaimed  that  the  war  for  the  restoration  of  the  Union  was  a 
fiiilure. 

But,  on  the  very  day  before  that  resolution  passed,  there  began  an  eventful 
movement,  which,  a  month   afterward,  those  political  managers  would  have 

♦  On  22d  July,  18S4.  t  July  27th. 
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given  untold  snms  to  have  foreseen.  General  Sherman  had  sent  Eilpatrick  to 
make  a  serious  break  on  the  railroads  south  of  Atlanta — taking  advantage  of 
the  opportune  absence  of  Hood*s  cavalry  on  a  similar  errand  northwartl.  Bui 
Eilpatrick  was  not  satisfactorily  successful.  Meantime  it  would  seem  that 
Sherman  himself  had  grown  uneasy  at  the  protracted  contest,  and  would  will- 
ingly have  stayed  his  hand.  He  cast  longing  looks  to  Mobile  and  its  rivers  for 
help.  Ho  sent  dispatcpes  to  know  if  Mobile  wore  likely  to  fall,  and  said  that 
if  it  were  he  would  quietly  await  the  event.  He  dwelt  upon  the  danger  to  his 
communications,  the  peril  of  carrying  his  flanking  operations  further.  Across 
the  mountains,  his  great  friend,  the  General-in-Chief,  lay  before  another 
beleaguered  city  in  similar  perplexity.  There  no  device  wa»  practiced  sare  a 
steady  extension  of  the  lines.  But  at  last,  having  fully  counted  the  cost,  Sher- 
man took  his  resolution.  Filling  his  wagons  with  supplies,  and  cutting  loose 
fVom  his  base,  he  swung  around  to  the  south-westward  with  the  bulk  of  his 
army.  Ho  fli-st  struck  the  West  Point  Railroad,  broke  and  thoroughly  destroyed 
ft  for  many  miles;  and  then,  while  the  Chicago  Convention  is  proclaiming  the 
war  a  failure,  pushes  straight  eastward,  for  the  only  remaining  railroad  con- 
necting Atlanta  with  the  Confederacy.  He  strikes  it  near  Jonesboro',  finds  a 
eonsidcrablo  portion  of  Hood's  army  here,  fights  and  repulses  them,  interposes 
between  them  and  Atlanta,  and  pi*oceeds  with  a  vigorous  destruction  of  the 
ti*ack.  Hood  now  needs  no  strategist  to  tell  him  the  effect  of  that  repulse. 
That  night^  dull  reverberations  at  the  north,  in  the  direction  of  Atlanta, 
arouse  the  sleepers.  It  is  the  end  of  the  long  campaign.  Hood  is  evacuating 
the  city,  out  of  which  he  has  been  maneuvered. 

The  exultation  of  the  army  was  tempered  by  the  remembrance  of  the 
graves  that  lined  the  railroad  back  to  Chattanooga,  and  of  the  fresh  perils  that 
came  with  the  victory.  But  the  rejoicing  of  the  country  knew  no  bounds. 
General  Grant  fired  a  shotted  salute  from  ever}'  battery  bearing  on  the  enemy 
about  Richmond  in  honor  of  the  great  achievement  of  his  friend.  The  Presi- 
dent ordered  a  salute  of  a  hundred  guns  from  each  leading  city  and  military 
post  in  the  country;  and  in  special  executive  order  tendered  to  General  Sher- 
man the  thanks  of  the  Nation  for  "the  distinguished  abilit}*,  perseverance,  and 
courage  displayed  in  the  campaign."  Bells  rang,  flags  were  hung  out,  bonfires 
were  burnt  in  the  leading  cities.  From  the  day  that  the  capture  of  Atlanta 
was  announced,  the  party  that  had  resolved  that  the  war  was  a  failure  was 
defeated.  The  Presidential  contest  was  settled  when  Sherman  cut  loose  from 
his  base.  The  name  and  praise  of  Sherman  were  in  every  mouth.  From 
positive  unpopularity,  or  cold  and  quc«*tioning  respect,  he  suddenly  found  him- 
self burdened  by  the  heartfelt  homage  of  an  impulsive  and  grateful  people. 

The  popular  verdict  indeed  made  amends  to  Sherman  for  previous  coldnew 
by  fervid  excess  of  praise.  Of  the  remarkable  campaign  thus  happily  ended, 
it  must  be  said  that  its  main  object  was,  after  all,  unattained.  General  Sher* 
man  had  sought  to  bring  the  Rebel  army  to  decisive  battle  at  Dalton  ;  he  had 

*  September  1,  1864.    The  campaign  began  5th  Majr,  and  thus  lasted  about  four  months. 
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•ought  it  at  every  stage  of  his  advance;  but  the  army  had  at  last  escaped  him, 
shattered,  indeed,  but  still  an  efTective  oi*ganization,  with  all  its  trains  and  war 
materiel  intact.  lie  had  tieithor  crushed  it  nor  signally  defeated  it  But,  viewed 
simply  as  an  operation  for  conquering  territory,  the  entire  campaign  was  mas- 
terly. Each  feature,  its  tactics,  its  logistics,  its  strategy,  was  equally  admirable. 
Blunders  there  undoubtedly  were.  Need  we  recall  again  that  wise  saying  of 
Marshal  Turenne's,  "  Whoever  has  committed  no  faults  has  not  made  war." 
But,  as  a  whole,  the  campaign  will  long  be  studied  as  a  brilliant  exemplification 
of  sound  military  principles  skillfully  put  in  practice.  Two  features  in  it  will 
always  attract  special  attention  :  the  marvelous  manner  in  which,  by  judicious 
accumulations  of  supplies  at  various  secondary  bases  along  the  route,  thoroughly 
protected  by  strong  garrisons  and  fortifications,  the  army  was  kept  constantly 
supplied,  in  spite  of  raids  to  the  rear,  the  hostility  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
inevitable  exposure  of  so  unprocedentedly  long  a  line;  and  the  no  less  marvel- 
ous manner  in'whicli,  moving  great  armies  over  great  spaces,  in  the  face  of  a 
wary  antagonist.  General  Sherman  handled  them  as  deftly  and  as  pi*ccisely  as 
he  might  the  pieces  on  a  chess-board. 

But  the  fall  of  Atlanta  brought  to  General  Sherman  new  perplexities. 
He  had  advanced  beyond  it  a  little,  had  found  the  enemy  opposing  a  strong 
front  in  well-chosen  defensive  positions,  and  had  felt  unable  to  attack.  He 
dared  not  prolong  his  lino  another  score  of  miles;  already  he  was  sure  that 
Hood's  forces,  if  reasonably  well-handled,  were  strong  enough  to  break  it  and 
throw  him  back  upon  Chattanooga ;  at  the  farthest  he  could  only  hope,  by  the 
rigorous  use  of  his  army,  to  defend  the  railroad  which  supplied  him,  and  main- 
tain himself  at  the  end  of  it.  To  what  purpose?  He  perplexedly  considered 
the  question,  as  he  lay  listening  to  the  thunders  of  Northern  applause,  sending 
home  the  thousands  of  troops  whose  time  of  service  had  expired,  and  refitting 
the  remainder. 

Meantime  it  was  easy  to  see  how  success  had  elated  the  man,  and  increased 
the  natural  absolutism  of  all  his  mental  processes.  Before  Atlanta,  indeed,  there 
had  thus  been  bred  a  habit  of  command  that  did  not  always  stop  within  legiti* 
mate  limits.  Opposed  from  the  outset  to  the  enlistment  of  negro  troops,  he  had 
chosen,  in  a  letter  to  the  head -quart  ci*s  of  the  army,  to  denounce  the  law  of 
Congress  for  sending  recruiting-agents  for  them  into  the  Rebel  States  as  the 
height  of  folly,  and  to  declare  that  he  would  not  permit  its  enforcement  within 
his  command  *  Even  less  objectionable  services  were  barely  tolerated  :  '*  The 
Sanitary  and  Christian  Commissions,*'  he  declared,  ^'are  enough  to  eradicate 
all  trace  of  Christianity  from  our  minds,  much  less  a  set  of  unscrupulous 
State  agents  in  search  of  recruits.''  When  the  agent  of  Massachusetts  applied 
for  a  pass  to  the  army,  in  accordance  wHth  the  law,  he  gave  him  one  instead  into 

*Tlie  exact  language  wan:  "I  must  exprem  my  opinion  that  it  in  the  height  of  folly.  I 
ean  not  permit  it  here.  I  will  not  have  a  set  of  fellows  hanging  about  on  any  such  preieuoes." 
Report  Com.  Con.  War.    Series  of  1860,  Vol.  I,  p.  123. 
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the  Bebol  lines,  and  pleasantly  advised  him  to  open  reemiting-offices  in  Mobile, 
Hontgomery,  Savannah,  and  similar  Bebel  posts;  while  to  help  the  matter  he 
added  that  ''civilian  agents  about  an  army  were  a  nuisance," — ^a  proposition  of 
more  palpable  truth  than  politeness,  and  not  exactly  sufficient  to  overturn  a  law  of 
Congress.^  The  Governor  of  Minnesota  wished  to  send  a  military  commissioner 
to  look  after  the  sick  and  wounded  from  his  State — a  species  of  generous  care  for 
their  soldiers  practiced  by  the  Governments  of  most  of  the  States  throughout  the 
war,  and  often  attended  with  the  happiest  results.  General  Sherman  perempto* 
rily  refused  to  give  him  a  pass,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  loading  down  the 
cars  with  passengers,  and  excluding  provisions  for  the  soldiers  If  To  such 
lengths  had  his  imperious  temper,  and  his  hostility  to  State  or  civilian  agencies, 
carried  him.  On  another  point  his  views  were  more  alarming.  Expressing  his 
regret  that  Governor  Bramlette,  of  Kentucky,  had  not  felt  warranted  by  law  to 
carry  out  his  extraordinary  recommendation  for  *' arresting  every  fellow  hang- 
ing about  the  towns,  villages,  and  cross-roads,  who*  had  no  honest  calling,*'  he 
declared  that,  ''in  our  country  personal  liberty  has  been  so  well  secured  that 
public  safety  is  lost  sight  of  in  our  laws  and  constitutions;  and  the  fact  is  we 
are  thrown  back  a  hundred  years  in  civilization,  law,  and  everything  else,  and 
will  go  right  straight  to  anarchy  and  the  devil  if  somebody  doesn't  arrest  our 
downward  progress.  We,  the  military,  must  do  it,  and  we  have  right  and  law 
on  our  side."  X  This,  in  a  letter  of  instructions  to  a  military  commander,  as 
late  as  June,  1864,  in  defense  of  the  policy  of  arresting  by  wholesale,  without 
warrant  or  process,  unaccused  persons  throughout  an  entire  State,  not  openly  in 
rebellion,  because  their  occupations  did  not  seem  satisfactory  to  the  petty  officers 
in  command  at  the  various  postsl  It  will  not  now  seem  wonderful  that  after 
still  other  brilliant  successes  in  the  field  had  still  further  elated  our  General,  he 
should  carry  his  disposition  to  absorb  all  power  into  his  own  hands  to  an  extent 
thAt,  for  a  little  time,  proved  alarming  alike  to  the  Government  and  to  the  whole 
country. 

He  was  not,  indeed,  backward  at  any  time  in  traveling  to  the  verge  of  his 
own  sphere,  to  volunteer  opinions,  advice,  or  protest.  The  promotion  by  the 
President  of  General  Osterhaus  to  a  Major-Generalship  displeased  him,  and  he 
straightway  telegraphed  the  Department:  ''I  wish  to  put  on  record  this,  my 
emphatic  opinion,  that  it  is  an  act  of  injustice  to  officers  who  stand  by  their 
posts  in  the  day  of  danger  to  neglect  them  and  advance  such  as  General  Hovey 
and  General  Osterhaus,  who  left  us  in  the  midst  of  bullets  to  go  to  the  rear  in 

*  Sherman  and  his  Campaignu,  pp.  230,  237. 

t  Kep.  Com.  Con.  War.  Series  of  1866,  Vol.  I,  pp.  146,  147.  The  language  is:  "It  seems 
thai  Dr.  Luke  Miller,  a  commissioner  of  your  State,  has  been  denied  a  pass  on  the  military  rail- 
road below  Nashville,  for  the  purpose  of  ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  sick  and  wounded  aol- 
diers  of  your  State  here  at  the  front.  You  will  be  amazed  when  on  this  simple  statement  I  must 
acruse  you  of  heartless  cruelty  to  your  oonatitucnts,  but  such  is  the  fact.  You  would  take  the 
very  bread  and  meat  out  of  your  soldiers'  mouths,  .  .  .  would  load  down  our  cars  with  trar- 
•lers,  and  limit  our  ability  to  feed  our  horses,  and  transport  the  powder  and  ball  neoesaary  to 
curry  on  this  war." 

t  Letter  of  instructions  to  General  Burbridge.    Sherman  and  his  Campaigns,  p.  233. 
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much  of  pertonAl  advAnoem^nt."  In  the  midst  of  his  perplexity  befbre  Atiftnta, 
just  after  hie  failures  on  the  eastern  side,  and  while  he  was  hesitating  about 
swinging  to  the  south-westward,  he  found  time  to  volunteer  Greneral'  Canby 
advice  as  to  the  best  way  of  taking  Mobiie^*  and  ,A.dmiral  Farragut  suggestions 
as  to  the  stationing  of  his  fleet,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  followed. 
While  at  bay  before  Dallas,  he  telegraphed  that  he  thought  Grant,  by  the  move 
on  Hanover  C.  H.,  which  he  regarded  specially  admirable,  eould  force  Leo  to 
attack  him  in  position  or  to  move  away  toward  Gk>rdonsville  or  Lynchburg,f 
but  Lee  failed  to  perceive  the  necessity. 

In  the  same  temper  we  now  find  him  sending  messages  through  his  lines  to 
Oovemor  Brown,  of  Georgia,  and  to  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  telling  them  on 
what  terms  they  could  have  peace,  and  how  Georgia  might  escape  being  ravaged 
by  bis  army.  The  Grovernment  had  little  fault  to  find  with  the  substance  of 
these  communications;  but  it  was  a  startling  symptom  that  a  military  officer, 
having  certain  specific  military  duties  to  perform,  should,  without  authority, 
enter  into  peace  negotiations  with  prominent  civil  officials  of  the  Bebel  Govern- 
ment; and  even  trustful  Mr.  Lincoln — a  little  alarmed  as  it  would  seem — pro- 
posed to  himself  a  visit  to  General  Sherman's  head-quarters  to  look  into  the 
matter.  X  ^^t  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  all  this  the  intention  seems  always  good. 
The  General  gradually  assumed  more  and  more  authority  to  interfere  in  all 
sorts  ef  matters,  but  a  word  from  the  Government  was  always  sufficient  to  check 
him,  and  he  generally  made  full  and  frank  reports  of  his  exceptional  doings. 

Meanwhile  he  had  grown  to  be  the  idol  of  his  troops.  Their  faith  in  Sher- 
man was  boundless;  their  zeal  for  him  flaming.  Like  McClellan,  he  had  skill- 
fully cultivated  this  feeling,  though  he  displayed  far  more  art  in  concealing  his 
arts  of  popularity.  He  was  always  jealous  of  their  privileges.  He  took  great 
pains  to  keep  them  abundantly  supplied.  The  whistle  of  the  provision -train's 
locomotive  in  their  works,  almost  before  they  had  finished  the  skirmish  that 
secured  them,  was  a  perpetui^l  reminder  of  the  care  of  their  General.  He  was 
never  laggard  in  extolling  their  exploits.  Even  when,  in  congratulatory  orders, 
he  said,  *'The  crossing  of  the  Chattahoochee  was  most  handsomely  executed  by 
ua,  and  will  be  studied  as  an  example  in  the  art  of  war,"||  the  troops,  overlook- 
ing the  egotism  for  the  sake  of  the  praise,  were  in  raptures  over  the  enloginm 
which  the  fortunate  '^us"  enabled  them  to  share. 

Nor  was  he  less  careful  of  his  officers.  To  the  shirks  he  was  remorselessly 
severe;  and  sometimes  he  took  an  inexplicable  dislike  to  a  good  officer,  as  when, 
preferring  the  mediocre  Howai*d  to  Hooker  for  the  command  of  a  force  less  than 
twenty-five  thousand  strong,  he  said  of  the  latter  that  he  **was  not  qualified  for 
or  suited  to  it,"  and  that  he  might  leave  if  he  wanted  to — ^he  was  ^not  indis- 

^  *'I  woald  tdyise  that  a  tingle  gunboat  lie  above  Pilot  Cove,  And  prevent  rapplies  going  to 
Foft  Morgan.  To  reduce  Mobile,  I  would  pass  a  force  up  the  Tensas  and  across  to  Old  Fort  Stod- 
dsid."    DiiH>^tch  ef  17th  August  to  Canbf.    Bep.  Com.  Con.  War,  M  tupra,  p.  176. 

t  IWd,  p.  77. 

t  Bep.  Com.  Con.  War.  Serlea  of  1806,  Vol.  I,  p.  197.  Sherman  and  his  Campaigni,  p. 
612.  I  Order  on  fiill  of  Atlanta. 
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pensable  to  saccess.*'*  Bat,  6avo  in  a  verj  few  Bach  instances,  lie  was  kind  and 
aimoHt  paternal  in  his  regard  for  tlie  welfare  of  the  officers  who  deserved  welL 
In  mentioning  to  one  of  his  army  oommanders,  that  in  a  division  just  sent  him 
was  a  certain  brigade,  he  took  pains  to  say  that  it  was  commanded  ^^bj  Charles 
B.  Woods,  whom  you  will  find  a  maguificont  officer.*'  His  letter  on  the  death  of 
McPherson  was  as  touching  and  tender  as  a  woman's.  When  Pailmor  became 
involved  in  a  question  of  i-ank  with  Schofield,  Sherman  decided  against  him. 
Subsequently  he  heard  that  Palmer  felt  aggrieved  and  was  about  to  i^esign. 
Writing  at  length  to  him  at  once  he  begged  him  to  reconsider  this  determina- 
tion :  *' Your  future  is  too  valuable  to  be  staked  on  a  mistake.  If  you  want  to 
resign,  wait  a  few  days  and  allege  some  other  i^eason-— one  tbat  will  stand  the 
test  of  time.  Do  not  disregard  the  friendly  advice  of  such  men  as  General 
Thomas  and  myself,  for  you  can  not  misconstrue  oar  friendly  feelings  toward 
you."t  Ho  feared  that  a  corps  general  was  prejudiced  against  one  of  his 
division  commanders;  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  fighting,  he  stopped  to  write  a 
letter  to  General  Logan  about  it.  *'  I  have  noticed  for  some  time  a  growing  dis- 
satisfaction on  the  part  of  General  Dodge  with  General  Sweeney.  It  may  bo 
personal.  See  that  General  Dodge  prefers  specific  charges  and  specifications ; 
and  you,  as  the  army  commander,  must  be  the  judge  of  the  sufficiency  of  the 
charges.  .  .  .  You  can  see  how  cruel  it  would  be  to  a  brave  and  sensitive 
gentleman  and  officer  to  be  arrested  and  sent  to  the  rear  at  this  time.  I  fear 
that  General  Sweeney  will  feel  that  even  I  am  influenced  against  him  •  .  . 
but  it  is  not  so.")  By  such  kindness,  care,  and  watchful  justice,  was  it  that 
personal  bickerings  and  jealousies  were  wonderfully  removed,  so  tbat  the  army 
with  which  General  Sherman  was  now  to  essay  undci*takings  not  less  remarka* 
ble  than  his  late  ones,  became  the  most  brotherly,  the  most  soldierly,  the  most 
harmonious  that  ever  marched  on  the  continent. 

When  Sherman  was  forecasting  the  hazards  of  the  movements  by  which 
Atlanta  fell,  he  dwelt  especially  on  the  danger  of  being  permanently  cut  off  from 
the  base  which  he  was  temporarily  to  abandon.  ^'If  I  should  be,"  he  telegraphs 
to  the  Chicf-of-Suiff  at  Washington,  ''look  out  for  me  about  St.  Marks,  Florida, 
or  Savannah,  Georgia."||  To  the  authorities  at  Washington,  this  doubtless 
seemed  chimerical  enough,  but  Sherman  kept  i*evolving  the  idea.  He  was  not 
yet,  however,  cut  off  from  his  base.  Then  came  the  dangora  to  his  line,  and 
tlie  uncertainty  about  Mobile,  to  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  often  longingly 
looked.  Under  these  new  impulses,  before  he  had  entered  Atlanta,  he  had  tele- 
gi-aphed  to  Washington  his  plans  for  the  next  campaign:  ''Canby  should  now 
proceed  with  all  energy  to  get  Montgomery,  and  the  roach  of  the  Alabama 
River  above  Selma;  that,  when  I  know  he  can  move  on  Columbus,  Georgia,  I 
move  on  La  Grange  and  West  Point,  keeping  to  the  east  of  the  Chattahoochie; 
that  we  form  a  junction,  repair  roads  to  Montgomery,  open  up  the  Appalachicola 

*Rep.  Com.  Con.  War,  vhi  Bupra,  p.  142.  tibid,  p.  15&. 

J  Rep.  Com.  Con.  War.    8erie«  of  1806,  Vol.  I,  vp.  13d,  140. 
I  Ibid,  p.  107.    Dispatch  of  date  13th  August,  1804. 
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and  Chattahoochie  Bivers  to  Colunibu8»  and  movo  jGrom  it  as  a.  base,  straight  on 
If  aeon.  This  campaign  can  be  mado  in  the  winter.'**  And,  in  tlie  same  dis- 
patch, he  added,  as  if  it  were  an  element  of  this  plan:  "I  propose  to  move  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Atlanta,  sending  those  committed  to  oar  cause  to  the  rear, 
and  the  Bebel  families  to  the  front,  .  .  ^  so  that  we  will  have  the  entire  use 
of  the  railroad  back,  and  also  such  corn  and  forage  as  may  be  reached  by  our 
troops.  If  the  people  raise  a  howl  against  my  barbarity  and  cruelty,  I  will 
answer  that  war  is  war,  and  not  popularity  seeking.** 

This  last  determination  he  execatod  to  the  letter.  A  small  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  wore  sent  northward.  Pour  hundred  and  forty -six  families,  embrac- 
ing over  two  thousand  souls,  were  sent  south — being  permitted  to  take  an  aver- 
age of  not  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  personal  effects  of  all  kinds  to 
each  person. 

We  have  told  this  story  in  few  and  simple  words;  but  the  sufferings  it 
entailed  could  scarcely  be  described  in  a  volume.  The  Mayor  of  Atlanta  in  one 
touching  paragraph,  gave  a  faint  shadowing  of  the  stor}':  ^'It  involves  in  the 
aggregate  consequences  appalling  and  heart-rending.  Many  poor  women  are 
in  an  advanced  state  of  pregnancy;  others  now  have  young  children,  and  their 
husbands  are  either  in  the  army,  prisoners,  or  dead.  Some  say,  ^I  have  such  an 
one  sick  at  home;  who  will  wait  on  them  when  I  am  gone?'  Others  say,  ^  What 
are  we  to  do?  We  have  no  houses  to  go  to  and  no  means  to  buy,  build,  or  rent 
any — no  parents,  friends,  or  relatives  to  go  to.'  The  country  south  of  this  is 
already  crowded  with  refugees,  and  without  houses  to  accommodate  the  people; 
and  .  .  many  are  now  starving  in  churches  and  other  out-buildings.  This 
being  so,  how  is  it  possible  for  the  people  here  (moi^tly  women  and  children)  to 
find  any  shelter?  and  how  can  they  live  through  the  winter  in  the  woods — no 
shelter  nor  subsistence,  in  the  midst  of  strangers  who  know  them  not,  and  with- 
out the  power  to  assist  them  if  they  were  willing  to  do  so?" 

General  Sherman's  reply  to  this  touching  appeal  was  one  of  the  happiest 
and  most  convincing  specimens  of  the  ad  captandum  argument  that  has  ever  been 
offered:  *' I  give  full  credit,"  he  said,  **to  your  statements  of  the  distress  that 
will  be  occasioned,  and  yet  shall  not  revoke  my  order,  simply  because  my  orders 
are  not  designed  to  meet  the  humanities  of  the  case,  but  to  prepare  for  the  future 
straggles  in  which  millions,  yea,  hundreds  of  millions  of  good  people  outside  of 
Atlanta  have  a  deep  interest.  .  .  .  'the  use  of  Atlanta  for  warlike  purposes 
18  inconsistent  with  its  character  as  a  home  for  families.  ...  I  can  not  dis- 
cuss this  subject  with  you  fairly,  because  I  can  not  impart  to  yon  what  I  propose 
to  do,  but  I  assert  that  my  military  plans  make  it  necessary  for  the  inhabitants 
to  go  away.  .  .  ,  You  can  not  qualify  war  in  harsher  terras  than  I  will. 
War  is  eraelty,  and  you  can  not  refine  it;  and  those  who  brought  war  on  our 
country  deserve  all  the  curses  and  maledictions  a  people  can  pour  out.  .  .  . 
Tou  might  as  well  appeal  against  the  thunder-storm  as  against  these  ten*iblo 
hardships  of  war.    .    .    .    But    .    .    when  peace  comes  you  may  call  upon  me 

*  Keport  Com.  Con.  War.    Series  of  18GG,  Vol.  I,  p.  190.    Di5patch  of  date  4th  September, 
from  hoiwfjoj\  tent  in  cipher. 
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for  anytliing.  Then  will  I  shftro  wilh  you  the  last  cracker,  and  watch  with  70a 
to  Bhiold  yonr  home  and  families  against  danger  from  every  quarter.  Now  yon 
must  go  and  take  with  yon  the  old  and  fesjeble;  feed  and  nurse  them,  and  build 
for  them  in  more  quiet  places  proper  habitations  to  shield  thom  against  the 
weather,  until  the  mad  passions  of  men  cool  down,  and  allow  the  Union  and 
peace  once  more  to  settle  on  your  old  homes  at  Atlanta." 

The  trenchant  statement,  of  which  we  have  here  condensed  the  outlines, 
was  at  once  accepted  as  ample  excuse  for  the  sufferings  inflicted  on  the  people 
of  Atlanta.  It  was  accepted,  indeed,  for  fkr  more.  The  Administration  party 
reprinted  it  as  a  campaign  document,  considered  to  condense  and  elucidate  the 
heart  and  substance  of  the  struggle;  the  Secretary  of  War  brought  himself  to 
unaccustomed  words  of  eulogy  after  its  perusal;  the  newspaper  press  reproduced 
it  with  rapturous  comments,  and  the  people  considered  it  at  once  the  end  of 
argument,  and  the  evidence  of  a  breadth  of  ability  they  had  never  before  sus- 
pected in  its  author.  Kow  that  the  passions  of  the  war  have  cooled  down,  we 
can  scarcely  contemplate  it  with  the  same  feelings.  General  Sherman  could  not 
explain  to  the  Mayor  of  Atlanta  his  reasons  for  the  measure,  and  therefore  his 
declaration  that  his  plans  made  it  necessary  was  sufficient.  But  wo  now  have 
(in  the  dispatch  above  quoted)  his  own  statement  of  what  made  it  necessary.  It 
was  that  he  might  "  have  the  entire  use  of  the  railroad  back,  as  also  such  com 
and  forage  as  might  be  reached  by  the  troops."  General  Sherman  was  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men.  Here  was  a  community  of  women  and 
children,  the  ^*  feeble  folk"  who  could  not  follow  or  precede  Hood's  retreat,  two 
thousand  in  number,  with,  as  the  Hayor  assured  him,  a  ^' respectable  number  " 
who  could  subsist  for  several  months  without  assistance,  and  another  '*  respocta* 
ble  number "  who  would  not  need  assistance  at  any  time.  General  Sherman 
had  already  contemplated  cutting  loose  fi*om  this  base  altogether;  his  present 
plan  was  to  unite  with  another  force,  with  Mobile  as  a  base;  and  it  will  scarcely 
be  thought  that  the  selling  of  supplies  for  a  month  or  two  to  such  portion  of 
these  two  thousand  women  and  children  as  might  need  them,  would  have  in- 
terfered with  either  of  these  plans.  Furthermore,  with  that  looseness  of  expression 
which  may  often  be  noticed  in  General  Sherman's  resort  to  the  pen  as  a  weapon, 
he  committed  himself  to  a  barbarism  which  no  officer  in  the  army  would  be 
quicker  to  repel  than  himself  The  cruelty  of  war  can  be  refined,  and  the  army 
holds  no  greater  stickler  for  its  refinements  than  General  Sherman.  How  long 
was  it  till  he  was  declaring  (substantially)  that  if  the  truce  which  he  had  made 
with  General  Johnston,  though  disapproved,  and  to  be  void  in  a  few  hours, 
should  be  violated  by  one  hour  by  United  States  troops,  he  himself  would  unite 
with  the  Rebel  General  to  punish  the  violators? 

It  was  presently  to  appear  that  neither  Atlanta  nor  the  railroad  that  sup- 
plied it  were  longer  of  any  importance  in  the  great  game  that  Sherman  played. 
Finding  that  Mobile  was  not  to  be  counted  on,  he  cast  about  for  some  new  plan 
of  campaign,  and  pi*csently  fell  again  upon  his  old  idea  of  **  turning  up**  "at 
St.  Marks,  Florida,  or  Savannah,  Georgia."  As  early  as  September  20th  he  had 
his  plans  somewhat  elaborated.    Not  yet,  however,  had  he  reached  the  pitch  of 
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nndficions  danng  that  the  sabsoqnent  march  down  to  tho  sek  required.  He  still 
looked  to  co-operating  movements  for  assistance.  If  Grant  would  take  Wilming- 
ton, and  then  *'  fix  a  day  to  be  in  Savannah,"  he ''  would  not  hesitate  to  cross  the 
State  of  Georgia  with  sixty  thousand  men/*  assured  that  *^  where  a  million  of 
people  find  subsistence  my  (his)  army  won't  starve/'  Till  Savannah  fell,  he 
thought  it  would  be  enough  for  him  ''to  keep  Hood  employed,  and  put  the  army 
in  fine  order  for  a  march  on  Augusta,  Columbus,  and  Charleston."* 

But  now  an  unexpected  counselor  was  to  aid  in  the  decision.  This  was 
none  other  than  Hood  himself;  who,  under  the  spur  of  Mr.  Davis's  visit  to  the 
West  to  inspire  new  life  into  the  drooping  affairs  of  the  Confederacy,  determined 
upon  an  aggressive  campaign,  which,  cutting  Sherman's  line  of  supplies,  should 
throw  him  back  to  the  Tennessee,  only  to  find  his  antagonist  ahead  of  him,  once 
more  in  possession  of  the  fertile  country  about  Murfreesboro'  and  Nashville. 
The  moment  this  project  was  fairly  disclosed,  Sherman's  inspiration  came  to 
him.  "  If  Hood  will  go  to  Tennessee,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  will  furnish  him  rations 
for  the  trip."  He  at  once  decided  on  detaching  Thomas  to  take  care  of  Hood, 
and  marching  through  to  the  Atlantic  with  the  rest  of  the  army.  He  under- 
stood precisely  what  he  was  doing.  *'  The  movement,"  he  writes,  ''is  not  purely 
military  or  strategic,  but  it  will  illustrate  the  vulnerability  of  the  South." 

*And  now  ensued  a  month  of  measureless  activity.  Hood  threw  himself 
upon  the  railroad,  was  repulsed,  then  moved  off  in  directions  for  a  time  uncer* 
tain  and  to  the  highest  degree  mystifying.  Troops  were  marched  hither  and 
thither  to  guard  against  him.  Sherman  himself  flew  back  and  forth ;  the  tele- 
gi^ph  was  burdened  with  messages  to  his  Generals ;  couriers  were  kept  con- 
stantly on  the  run.  Hood  might  venture  to  the  Tennessee,  so  Sherman  finally 
assured  Thomas,  but  he  did  not  believe  he  would  cross  it.  As  soon  as  he  found 
the  army  sweeping  southward  from  Atlanta,  he  would  be  compelled  to  turn  and 
follow  it.f  But  ''having  alternatives,  I  can  take  so  eccentric  a  course  that  no 
General  can  guess  at  my  objective."  { 

Every  preparation  was  accordingly  hastened  for  marching  southward  as 
fast  as  Hood  was  going  northward.  Thomas  was  strengthened  and  fully  in- 
structed; supplies  were  accumulated ;  the  army  was  re-organized  and  re-enforced 
till,  without  Thomas,  it  numbered  sixty -six  thousand ;  Atlanta  and  the  railroad 
back  to  Dalton  were  destroyed;  last  messages  were  sent  and  instructions  re- 
ceived; the  telegraph  connecting  the  head- quarters  with  the  North  was  cut;  and 
on  the  12th  of  November  the  army,  to  which  all  eyes  had  so  long  turned,  disap- 
peared iVom  the  Northern  gaze.  || 

*        

The  Government  and  the  public  alike  resorted  to  the  Eichmond  newspapers 
for  accounts  of  Sherman.  The  people  of  the  North  were  as  much  puzzled  as 
the  Bebels  themselves,  to  decide  where  he  was  going.    Charleston,  Mobile, 

*  Bep.  Com.  Con.  War.  Series  of  1866,  Vol.  1,  p.  200.  Letter  to  Grant  of  date  20th  Sep- 
tember, 1864. 

tBep.  Com.  Con.  War.    Series  of  1866,  Vol.  I,  pp.  213,  226. 
t  Ibid,  p.  235. 

I  Instead  of  the  rather  stilted  designation  of  "  armies,"  the  two  organisations  remaining  hi 
Vol  I.— 30. 
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Savannah,  St.  liarkd,  were  all  canvassed;  while  others,  remembering  the  Meri- 
dian  raid,  predicted  that  before  long  he  would  be  heard  of  again  at  Atlanta. 
For  a  time  it  was  believed  that  his  cavalry  must  be  almost  destroyed.  Every 
day's  issue  of  the  Biehmond  papers  contained  fresh  accounts  of  how  Whooler 

Sherman's  force  after  the  withdrawal  of  Thomas  were  now  entitled  rcspectivelj  the  right  and 
left  wings.    Thefollowing  was  their  organization: 

BIGHT  WINO— MAJOB43KNXBAL  HOWABD. 

(Divisions  of  Brigadier-Gkneral  Charles  R.  Wood. 
Brigadier-General  William  B.  Hazen. 
Brigadier-General  John  E.  Smith. 
Brigadier-General  John  M.  Cone. 

a««*A«4^iMfi«  rVtiVM    \r.;/v*.nAM>.i  i?«Mi«v  f  Di^inons  of  Major-General  John  A.  Mower. 
Sevenieenth  Corps-Major-Gen  al  Frank  \  BrTgadier-General  M.  D.  Leggett. 

r.  liiair,  jr.  ^  Brigadier-General  Giles  A.  Smith. 

LSrT  WING— MAJOB-OKNEBAL  H.  W.  SLOCUM. 

eral  Jeff.  C.  Daws.  |  Brigadier-General  A.  Baird. 

Twen«e|h  Corp^Brigadler-Gene^l  A.  f  »--»»•  <>^  g^^j^^i^:-;:}  ^w/oi.^ 

b.  Williams.  J^  Brigadier-General  William  T.  Waid. 

Besides,  there  were  two  brigades  of  cavalry  under  General  Kilpatrick. 

A  popular  biographer  of  Sherman  preserves  the  following  fugitive  sketch  of  his  appearaooe 
at  the  outset  of  the  Atlanta  and  Savannah  campaign :  "  While  I  was  watching  to-day  the  end- 
less line  of  troops  shifting  by,  an  officer  with  a  modest  escort  rode  up  to  the  fence  near  which  I 
was  standing,  and  dismounted.  He  was  rather  tall  and  slender,  and  his  quick  movements 
denoted  good  muscle  added  to  absolute  leanness — not  thinness.  His  uniform  was  neither  new 
nor  old,  but  bordering  on  a' hazy  mellownef^s  of  gloss,  while  the  elbows  and  knees  were  a  little 
accented  from  the  continuous  agitation  of  those  joints. 

'*The  face  was  one  I  should  never  rcHt  upon  in  a  crowd,  eiroply  because,  to  my  eye,  there  wss 
nothing  remarkable  in  it  save  the  nose,  which  organ  was  high,  thin,  and  planted  with  a  curve  ss 
vehement  as  the  curl  of  a  Malay  cutlass.  The  face  and  neck  were  rough  and  covered  with  red- 
dish hair,  the  eye  light  in  color  and  animated ;  but,  though  restless  and  bounding  like  a  ball  from 
one  object  to  another,  neither  piercing  nor  brilliant;  the  mouth  well-closed  but  common,  the 
ears  large,  the  hands  and  feet  long  and  thin,  the  gait  a  little  rolling,  but  firm  and  active.  In 
dress  and  manner  there  was  not  the  slightest  trace  of  pretension.  He  spoke  rapidly,  and  gen- 
erally with  an  inquisitive  smile.  To  this  ensemble  I  must  add  a  hat  which  was  the  reverse  of 
dignified  or  distinguiHhed — a  simple  felt  affair,  with  a  round  crown  and  drooping  brim — and  yoo 
have  as  fair  a  description  of  General  Sherman's  externals  as  I  can  pen. 

''Seating  himself  on  a  slick  of  cordwood  hard  by  the  fence,  he  drew  a  bit  of  pencil  from  his 
pocket,  and  spreading  a  piece  of  note  paper  on  his  knee,  he  wrote  with  great  rapidity.  Long  col- 
umns of  troops  lined  the  roud  a  few  yards  in  his  front,  and  beyond  the  road,  massed  in  a  series  of 
spreading  green  fields,  a  whole  divinion  of  infantry  was  waiting  to  take  up  the  line  of  march,  the 
blue  ranks  clear  cut  against  the  verdant  background.  Those  who  were  near  their  General  looked 
at  him  curiously;  for  in  so  vast  an  army  the  soldier  sees  his  Commander-in-Chief  but  seldom. 
Page  after  page  was  filled  by  the  General's  nimble  pencil,  and  dispatched. 

''For  half  an  hour  I  watched  him,  and,  though  I  looked  for  and  expected  to  find  them,  no 
symptoms  could  I  detect  that  the  mind  of  the  great  leader  was  taxed  by  the  infinite  cares  of  a 
terribly  hazardous  military  coup  de  main.  Apparently  it  did  not  lay  upon  his  mind  the  weight 
of  a  feather.  A  mail  arrived.  He  tore  open  the  papers  and  glanced  over  them  jiMtily,  then 
chatted  with  some  general  officers  near  him,  then  rode  off  with  characteristic  soddennen,  bat 
with  fresh  and  smiling  countenance,  filing  down  the  road  beside  many  thousand  meiii  whose 
lives  were  in  his  keeping. 
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had  cut  Eilpatrick  to  pieces.  Bat  presently  it  was  observed  that  after  each 
annihilation,  Kilpatrick  kept  getting  into  new  fights  on  advanced  positions,  and 
the  apprehensions  were  dispelled.  Of  the  great  bulk  of  the  army  nothing  could 
be  heard.  At  first,  the  Rebel  papers  predict^  that  it  could  not  'cross  the 
Ocmuigee  without  hard  .fighting.  Tiien  for  weeks  they  told  of  its  being  baffled 
at  every  point  in  attempting  to  cross  the  Oconee.  Finally,  they  admitted  that 
it  had  crossed  the  Oconee,  but  were  perfectly  sure  that  the  success  would  be 
fatal,  since  now  it  was  securely  shut  up  between  the  Oconee  and  the  Ogee* 
chee.  As  to  its  ultimate  destination,  their  notions  were  vague  and  contradic- 
tory. But  their  accounts  were  absolutely  all  that  the  country  could  get  from  the 
lost  army,  and  were  eagerly  sought.  Energetic  agents  were  kept  in  the  works 
before  Richmond  to  get  papers  through  the  lines;  and  whatever  they  contained 
about  Sherman  was  forthwith  telegraphed  bodily  East  and  West. 

In  this  uncertainty  with  which  General  Sherman  wonderfully  shrouded  his 
movements,  even  from  the  Eebol  cavalry  that  hung  upon  his  flanks,  and  which 
jthe  confusion  of  the  Richmond  newspapers  fairly  represented,  lay  his  safety. 
He  had  only  sixty -five  thousand  men.  Had  they  but  known,  or  been  able  to 
form,  from  his  course,  any  reasonable  guess  as  to  his  destination,  the  Rebels 
might  have  concentrated  thirty  thousand  to  oppose  him.  With  an  enemy  thirty 
thousand  strong  on  his  front,  he  could  not  have  spread  out  his  columns  over  a 
breadth  of  thirty  miles,  to  gather  in  the  supplies  of  the  country;  and  as  he 
was  forced  to  concentrate,  he  would  have  found  it  impossible  to  feed.  The 
march  through  Georgia  was  possible,  only  because  General  Sherman  so  bewil- 
dered his  antagonists  that  they  were  looking  for  him  at  once  at  Augusta,  and 
Macon,  and  Milledgeville,  at  Charleston  and  Savannah ;  and  the  force  that 
should  have  been  consolidated  to  resist  his  march  was  scattered  in  garrisons  for 
each  threatened  town,  and  utterly  paralyzed. 

And  so  it  came  about  that,  moving  out  from  the  smoking  ruins  of  Atlanta, 
General  Sherman  marched  over  three  hundred  miles  in  twenty-four  days,  and 
deployed  his  forces  before  Savannah  without  having  had  a  battle  by  the  way,  or 
even  a  vigorous  skirmish  (save  with  the  cavalry),  with  a  loss  (including  the 
storming  of  a  fort  at  the  end  of  his  march)  of  only  five  hundred  and  sixty -seven 
all  told,  of  whom  but  sixty-three  were  killed  and  two  hundred  and  forty-five 
wounded.  Marching  his  columns  first  on  Milledgeville,  he  nevertheless  kept 
the  garrison  of  Macon  in  daily  expectation  of  attack,  sending  the  cavalry  far 
to  his  right  to  threaten  it,  and  actually  bringing  on  a  cavalry  fight  at  its  outer 
defenses.  Thus  Milledgeville  fell.  Then,  marching  for  Millen,  where  he  hoped 
to  liberate  large  numbers  of  Union  prisoners,  he  yet  kept  Augusta  in  a  panic, 
sending  the  cavalry  to  threaten  in  that  direction.  In  this  Kilpatrick  had  a 
slight  misadventure,  and  the  prisoners  were  removed  from  Millen  before  Sher- 
man could  arrive.  But  the  success  of  the  march  was  now  assured;  the  last 
river  was  passed,  and  before  the  army  lay  the  easy  slope  down  to  Savannah  and 
the  sea.  To  the  very  last,  the  mystification  was  kept  up,  and  demonstrations  at 
Sister's  Ferry  kept  the  Charlestonians  uneasy  till  the  troops  were  actually 
deploying  before  Savannah. 
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The  army  farad  snperbly.  Sb«TinaD,  indeed,  had  declared,  months  before, 
that  where  a  million  of  inhabitants  fonnd  enbaistence,  his  armj  could  not 
■tarvej  bat  eren  he  had  no  conception  of  the  ease  with  which  the  question  of 
•applies  IroDid  adjaat  itself.  The  foraging  parties  provided  hams,  chickens, 
tarltOTB,  sweet -potatoes,  sorghnm,  and  the  like,  io  abundance;  and  in  some  of 
the  corps  the  rations  with  which  the  scanty  wagon-trains  weru  loaded  at  Atlanta 
were  hauled  throngh  to  the  eea  almost  onbroken.  The  collection  of  these  snp- 
plies  was  not  always  performed  without  excess.  Pillage  and  spoliation  follow 
natnrally  in  the  path  of  loose  impress- 
ments by  irresponsible  parties,  and  no 
effort  seems  to  have  been  made  to  re- 
press irregularities.  But  the  worst  did 
not  come  till  the  Georgia  campaign  was 
over.  One  other  Btain  rests  upon  the 
fair  record  of  the  march.  Thousaniis  of 
negroes  accompanied  the  column,  by  the 
express  permission  of  General  Sherman. 
Once  or  t^ice  great  crowds  of  theae  un- 
fortonnte  creatures  wero  driven  back 
A-om  the  bridges,  -when  the  army  was 
crossing  rivers,  and,  the  bridges  being 
taken  up  as  soon  as  the  army  had  cross- 
ed, wero  left  to  the  cruelty  of  the  Rebel 
cavalry  and  of  the  enraged  masters 
whom  they  had  been  cnconroged  to  de- 
sert. General  Jeff.  C.  Davis  seems  to 
have  been  prominent  in  this  barbarism, 
bat  it  called  forth  no  rebuke  fVom  Gen- 
eral Sherman  himself. 

Throughout  the  march,  Sherman  was 
in  constant  communication,  with  all  the 
corps,  and  with  the  cavalry'.  He  gener- 
ally accompanied  the  corps  engaged  in 
destroying  the  railroads,  and  he  person- 
ally saw  to  it  that  this  destruction  vaa 
accomplished  in  the  most  thorough  man- 
ner. When  Savannah  was  reached,  he 
sought  instantly  to  open  commanication 
with  the  fleet.  Fort  McAllister  stood  in  the  way.  It  was  nearly  snneet;  but 
a  vessel  was  scon  in  the  distance ;  and  just  as  she  began  signalling  to  know  if 
McAllister  had  fallen,  so  that  she  could  safely  approach,  Sherman  gave  the 
order  to  Hazen  to  storm.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  the  flags  of  Haaen's  com- 
mand were  floating  from  the  fort;  and  Sherman,  after  hasty  congratulations 
on  the  gallant  deed,  was  in  a  skiff,  recklessly  pulling  over  the  torpedoes  toward 
the  vessel. 
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He  soon  had  Savannah  almost  entirely  invested.  One  road  of  exit  to 
Hardee's  garrison  of  fifteen  thousand  men  was  left,  for  reasons  never  fully 
explained.  It  was  considered  unsafe  to  isolate  a  force  to  guard  it;  and  yet 
Sherman  thought  he  "could  command  it."  He  began  preparing  for  a  siege,  and 
about  the  time  his  heavy  guns  were  in  position  Hardee  evacuated,  leaving  all 
his  artillery  and  about  twenty-five  thousand  bales  of  cotton ;  but  carrying  off 
his  army  safe.  It  was  on  the  morning  of  21st  of  December.  Sherman  himself 
was  absent,  but  two  days  later  he  returned,  and  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  *^I 
beg  to  present  you«  as  a  Christmas  gift,  the  city  of  Savannah,  with  one  hundred 
and  fifty  heavy  guns,  and  plenty  of  ammunition,  and  also  about  twenty-five 
thousand  bales  of  cotton." 

Once  more  the  North  rekindled  its  bonfires.  In  this  steady-marching  suc- 
cess of  Confederate  disasters,  in  this  'Hramp,  tramp,  tramp,"  that  winter  or 
rough  weather  could  not  delay,  of  the  sixty  thousand  that  had  bisected  the 
Confederacy,  they  read  the  approaching  doom  of  the  Rebel  cause.  Grant  still 
lay  baffled  by  the  skill  of  the  wise  soldier  who  defended  Eichmond ;  but  already 
in  imagination,  "  while  the  doomed  Confederate  army,  compassed  in  fatal  toils, 
looked  southerly  for  an  outlet  of  escape,"  the  people  heard — to  use  the  words 
of  an  elegant  writer — "rolling  across  the  plains  of  the  Carolinas,  beating  nearer 
and  nearer,  the  drums  of  Champion  Hills  and  Pittsburg  Landing."^ 

Other  plans  for  this  still  victorious  army  engrossed  for  a  time  the  mind  of 
the  Lieutenant-General.  He  congratulated  its  leader  most  heartily,  wanted  his 
views,  and  subscribed  himself  "more  than  ever,  if  possible.  Your  Friend. "f 
But  still  he  wanted  the  array  transferred  at  once  by  water  to  Richmond.  "  Un- 
less you  see  objections  to  this  plan,  which  I  can  not  see,"  he  wrote  as  early  as 
6th  December,  "use  every  vessel  going  to  you  for  the  purpose  of  transporta- 
tion."! General  Sherman  promptly  began  preparations  to  obey  this  order ;  at 
the  same  time  expressinpf  some  doubts  as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
"punish  South  Carolina  as  she  deserves."  "I  do  sincerely  believe,"  he  wrote,  a 
few  days  later,  "  that  the  whole  United  States,  North  and  South,  would  rejoice 
to  have  this  array  turned  loose  on  SouH;h  Carolina,  to  devastate  that  State  in 
the  manner  we  have  done  in  Georgia.''||  General  Grant  presently  fell  in  with* 
this  view,  and  before  transportation  had  been  accumulated  for  removing  the 
army  by  sea,  General  Sherman  was  ordered  to  march  northward  through  the 
interior,  all  details  being  left  to  his  own  judgment.  This  decision  reached  him 
a  day  or  two  after  his  entry  into  Savannah.  Three  weeks  were  spent  in  prepa- 
ration ;  on  15th  of  January,  1865,  the  movement  began. 

Meantime,  the  restless  temper  of  the  General  on  whom  the  cares  of  this 
still  more  dangerous  movement  might  be  supposed  to  press  with  sufficient 
weight,  kept  him  busy  with  essays  in  fresh  fields  of  responsibility.  Some  citizen 
wrote,  asking  his  advice  on  the  question  bf  reorganization.     He  had  the  wis- 

♦  Swinton's  Twelve  Decisive  Battles  of  the  War. 

t  Grant's  letter  to  Sherman  18th  Dec,  1864,  Bep.  Com  Con.  War,  ubi  tupra,  p.  287. 

t  Ibid,  p.  279.  Ilbid,  p.  284. 
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dom  to  Bay  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  bnt  not  the  wisdom  to  atop  with 
that.  Instoad,  he  went  on  at  length  to  elaborate  his  views  on  a  sabject  already 
engaging  the  fbll  powers  of  the  best  statesmen  of  the  coantry,  trained  to  politi- 
cal problems,  and  not  otherwise  employed :  ^'  Georgia  is  not  oat  of  the  Union,^ 
he  declared  with  some  emphasis.  *^My  opinion  is  that  no  negotiations  are 
necessary,  nor  commissioners,  nor  conventions,  nor  anything  of  the  kind. 
Whenever  the  people  of  Georgia  quit  rebelling  against  their  Government,  and 
elect  members  of  Congress  and  Senators,  and  these  go  and  take  their  seats,  then 
the  State  of  Georgia  will  have  resumed  her  functions  in  the  Union."  Light, 
indeed,  must  the  crime  of  the  rebellion  have  seemed  in  the  eyes  of  the  man 
who  could  in  such  haste  propose  to  restore  Rebels  to  the  balance  of  power  in 
Congress.  Abundant  must  have  been  the  confidence  in  his  own  judgment,  on 
any  and  all  subjects,  that  could  induce  the  general  of  a  great  army,  on  the  eve 
of  most  dangerous  movements,  to  obtrude  an  opinion — tossed  off  in  a  leisure 
half  hour  like  a  family  letter — on  the  gravest  of  political  problems — ^unfamiiiar 
to  him,  but  already  being  studied  in  the  minutest  details  by  the  first  jurists  and 
statesmen  of  the  nation.* 

He  next  essayed  a  solution  of  the  negro  problem — setting  apart  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  negroes  in  the  vicinity,  the  Sea  Islands  of  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  and  the  rice  swamps  of  the  adjacent  mainland,  each  family  to 
have  a  forty-acre  tract,  to  which  a  military  officer  was  to  give  a  possessory  title! 
It  was  the  most  remarkable  assumption  of  power  outside  his  sphere  which  Gen- 
eral Snerman  had  yet  attempted;  and  the  fact  that  the  order  was  shown  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  before  its  issue  constitutes  no  excuse  for  the  interminable 
difficulties  to  which  it  led, — diflBcultics  alike  for  the  poor  blacks  whom  it  pro- 
posed to  befriend,  and  for  the  Government  whose  functions  it  usurped. 

The  operations  of  the  Trcasuiy  Department  did  not  suit  him.  He  thought 
it  "ought  not  to  bother  itself  with  the  captures  of  war,"t — in  effect  that  what- 
ever Government  property  the  military  captured  it  should  retain  under  its 
exclusive  control.  An  English  Consul  sought  to  protect  the  cotton  claims  of 
some  English  subjects.  The  General  astonished  him  by  the  notification  that  in 
no  event  would  he  "treat  an  English  subject  with  more  favor  than  one  of  our 
own  deluded  citizens,"  and  that  "  it  would  afford  him  great  pleasure  to  conduct 
his  army  to  Nassau  and  wipe  out  that  nest  of  pirates."!  He  reverted  once  more 
to  his  chronic  rabies^  the  newspaper  subject,  solemnly  adjudicated  that  two 
newspapers  were  enough  for  Savannah,  and  no  more  should  be  published; 
ordered  that  those  be  hold  to  the  strictest  accountability  "for  any  libellous  pub- 
lication, mischievous  matter,  premature  news,  exaggerated  statements,  or  any 
comment  whatever  upon  the  acts  of  the  constituted  authorities — even  for  such 
articles,  though  copied  from  other  papers."  || 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  turn  from  these  performances,  in  which  much 

•  This  letter  was  shown  to  Secretary  Stanton,  who  wa«  then  on  a  visit  to  Savannah.  His 
only  reply  was  that,  like  all  the  GeneraFs  letters,  it  was  sufficiently  emphatic  and  not  likely  to  bt 
misunderstood.     Sherman  and  his  campaigns,  pp.  324,  325. 

t  Sherman  and  his  Campaigns,  p.  326.        t  Ibid,  p.  326.        |  Ibid,  p.  321. 
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good  sense  is  so  mingled  with  eccentric  extravagances  and  ill-considered  judg- 
ments, to  the  brighter  story  of  the  march  through  the  Carolinas.* 

When,  gathering  in  hand  his  various  divisions  from  Savannah  and  Beaufort, 
the  Sea  Islands,  the  ferries,  and  the  important  roads  in  the  interior,  General 

^  A  pen-picture  of  Oeneral  Sherman  at  Sayannah,  by  Bey.  Mr.  Alvord,  has  been  much 
admired  by  his  friends,  and  may  prove  interesting  to  those  who  would  study  his  characteristics 
more  in  detail.    The  following  extracts  embrace  its  substance: 

''Tall,  lithe,  almost  delicately  formed.  If  at  ease  stoops  slightly;  when  ezdted,  erect  and 
commanding.  Face  stem,  savage  almost;  yet  smiling  as  a  boy's  when  pleased.  Every  move* 
ment,  both  of  mind  and  body,  quick  and  nervous.  A  brilliant  talker,  announcing  his  plans,  but 
concealing  his  real  intention.  A  graceful  easy  rider.  When  leading  a  column  looking  as  if 
bom  only  to  command.  Approachable  at  times,  almost  to  a  fault,  again  not  to  be  approached 
at  all. 

*'  I  saw  him  in  a  grand  review  at  Savannah.  His  position  was  in  front  of  the  Exchange  on 
Bay  street.  The  Twelfth  Corps  was  to  pass  before  him ;  he  rode  rapidly  to  the  spot,  almost 
alone,  leaped  from  hb  horse,  stepped  to  the  bit  and  examined  it  a  moment,  patted  the  animal 
on  the  cheek,  then  adjusted  his  glove,  looked  around  with  an  uneasy  air  as  if  in  want  of  some* 
thing  to  do;  catching  in  his  eye  the  group  of  officers  on  the  balcony  he  bowed,  and  commenced 
a  familiar  conversation,  quite  unconscious  of  observation  by  the  surrounding  and  excited  crowds. 
Presently  music  sounded  at  the  head  of  the  approaching  corps.  Quick  as  thought  he  vaulted 
to  the  saddle  and  was  in  position.  There  was  peculiar  grace  in  the  gesture  of  arm  and  head 
which  did  not  weary,  as  for  an  hour  he  returned  the  salutes  of  every  grade  of  officers.  Bev- 
erence  was  added  as  the  regimental  flags  were  lowered  before  him.  The  more  blackened  and 
torn  and  riddled  with  shot  they  were,  the  higher  the  Oeneral's  hat  was  raised  and  the  lower  his 
head  was  bent  in  recognition  of  the  honored  colors.  Every  soldier,  as  he  marched  past,  showed 
that  he  loved  his  commander.    He  evidently  loved  his  soldiers. 

"I  saw  him  in  his  princely  head-quarters  at  Charles  Green's  on  New  Tear's  Day.  Many 
were  congratulating  him.  He  was  easy,  affable,  magnificent.  Presently  an  officer  with  hurried 
step  entered  the  circle  and  handed  him  a  sealed  packet.  He  tore  it  open  instantly,  but  did  not 
cease  talking.  Bead  it,  still  talking  as  he  read.  Commodore  Porter  had  dispatched  a  steamer, 
announcing  the  defeat  at  Fort  Fisher. 

'''Butler's  defeated  I'  he  exclaimed,  his  eye  gleaming  as  it  lifted  from  the  paper.  '  Fizzle — 
yretU/izde/*  nervously,  'knew  'twould  be  so.  I  shall  have  to  go  up  there  and  do  that  job — eat 
'em  up  as  I  go  and  take  'em  back  side.'  Thus  the  fiery  heart  exploded,  true  to  loyalty  and 
country. 

"  I  entered  the  rear  parlor  and  sat  down  at  the  glowing  grate.  He  came,  and  leaning  his 
•Ibow  upon  the  marble  mantel,  said :  '  My  army,  sir,  is  not  demoralized — -has  improved  on  the 
march — Christian  army  I've  got — soldiers  are  Christians,  if  anybody  is — noble  fellows— God  will 
take  care  of  them — war  improves  character.    My  army,  sir,  is  growing  better  all  the  while.' 

"I  expressed  satisfaction  at  having  such  testimony,  and  the  group  of  officers  who  stood 
around  could  not  suppress  a  smile  at  the  General's  earnest  Christian  eulogium. 

"Such  i»  W.  T.  Sherman.  A  genius,  with  greatness  grim  and  terrible,  yet  simple  and 
unaffected  as  a  child.    The  thunderbolt  or  sunbeam,  as  circumstances  call  him  out. 

"On  the  march  from  Atlanta  his  order  was  'No  plunder  by  the  individual  soldier;'  but  his 
daily  inquiry  as  he  rode  among  them  would  be,  '  Well,  boys,  how  do  you  get  along?  like  to  see 
soldiers  enterprising;  ought  to  live  well,  boys;  you  know  I  don't  carry  any  thing  in  my  haver- 
sack, so  don't  fail  to  have  a  chicken  leg  for  me  when  I  come  along;  must  live  well,  boys,  on  such 
a  march  as  this.'  The  boys  always  took  the  hint.  The  chicken  leg  was  ready  for  the  General, 
and  there  were  very  few  courts-martial  between  Atlanta  and  Savannah  to  punish  men  for  living 
as  best  they  could. 

"When  McAllister  fell,  he  stood  with  his  staff  and  Howard  by  his  side,  awaiting  the 
aasanlting  column.  'They  are  repulsed,'  he  exclaimed,  as  the  smoke  of  bursting  torpedoes 
enveloped  the  troops;  ' must  try  something  else.'  It  was  a  moment  of  agony.  The  strong  heart 
did  not  quxul  I    A  distant  shout  was  heard.    Again  raising  his  glass  the  colors  of  each  of  the  three 
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Sherman  now  lannched  his  columns  northward,  the  strategic  problem  presented 
to  himself  and  to  that  "astute  Bebel  commander"  *  who  (soon  to  be  restored  to 
the  fragments  of  the  army  he  had  been  forced  to  leave  before  Atlanta),  strove 
to  withstand  him,  was  the  same.  Greneral  Sherman  sought  to  secure  a  junction 
with  Grant  and  to  prevent  Johnston's  junction  with  Lee.  General  Johnston 
sought  to  secure  a  junction  with  Lee  and  to  prevent  Sherman's  junction  with 
Grant.  Neither  sought  decisiye  battle  with  his  immediate  antagonist,  for  the 
eyes  of  each  were  fixed  upon  what  might  befall  after  the  desired  junction  should 
be  secured.  But  the  game  was  an  unequal  one,  and  it  needed  no  far-seeing  vis- 
ion to  perceive  the  end.  Sherman  had  sixty  thousand.  Johnston  had  twenty -five 
thousand.f  Or,  if  we  look  beyond  these  single  combatants,  Lee  had  but  fifty 
thousand ;  and  Lee  and  Johnston  stood  for  the  Confederacy.    Against  and  around 

brigades  were  seen  planting  themselves  simnltaneouslj  on  the  parapet.  'The  fort  is  oors,'  said 
he,  calmly.  He  could  not  restrain  his  tears.  '  It's  my  old  division,'  he  added,  *  1  knew  they'd 
doit.' 

"'How  long.  General,'  said  a  Southron,  'do  70a  think  this  war  will  lost,  we  hear  the  North- 
em  people  are  nearlj  exhausted?'  'Well,  well,'  said  he,  'about  six  or  seven  years  of  this  kind 
of  war,  then  twenty  or  twenty-five  of  guerrilla,  until  you  are  all  killed  ofi*,  then  we  will  begin 
anew.' 

"A  wealthy  planter  appealing  to  his  pity,  'Yes,  yes,'  said  he,  'war  is  a  bad  thing  fery  bad, 
cruel  institution — very  cruel;  but  you  brought  it  on  yourselves,  and  you  are  only  getting  a  taste 
of  it.' 

"The  English  ex-consul  asked  him  for  protection  and  a  pass  on  the  ground  of  his  neutFality 
and  that  of  his  country.  'Don't  talk  to  me,'  said  Sherman,  '  of  your  neutrality,  my  soldiers  have 
teen  on  a  hundred  battle-fields  the  shot  and  shell  of  England  with  your  Queen's  mark  .upon  them 
all,  and  they  never  can  forget  it.  Don't  tell  me  you  couldn't  leave  before  I  came;  you  could  send 
out  your  cotton  to  pay  Confederate  bonds  and  bring  cannon  in  return — don't  tell  me  yon  couldn't 
get  away  youne^,* 

"  The  consul  stood  abashed,  and  awkwardly  bowed  himself  from  his  presence. 

"Such  is  his  treatment  of  Rebels.  He  receives  no  apology  nor  has  any  circumlocution.  He 
strikes  with  his  battalions ;  he  strikes  with  every  word  he  utters,  whether  from  pen  or  lips.  The 
secessionists  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  believe  he'll  do  what  he  threatens. 

"Said  the  Rebel  Colon«l  who  had  placed  the  torpedoes  in  the  Savannah  River  when  ordered 
to  take  them  up,  'No I  I'll  be  d — d  if  I  do  any  such  drudgery.' 

***Then  you^U  hang  to-morrow  morning;  leave  me,'  said  the  stem  commander.  The  torpedoes 
were  removed.  - 

"  In  this  way,  by  his  words,  his  manner,  his  personal  presence,  his  threats  with  their  literal 
execution,  and  the  swift  and  utter  destruction  in  the  track  of  his  army  on  their  late  march,  he  has 
struck  terror  to  all  hearts.    Though  thoroughly  secretive,  he  is  strangely  frank. 

"'Give  me  your  pass,  General?'  said  I,  'I'll  meet  you  again  on  your  march.'  'You  don't 
know  where  I'm  going,'  said  he,  with  emphasis.  'I  think  I  do,  General,  if  I  can  catch  you.' 
•  Wheref  'At  Charleston.'  'I'm  not  going  to  Charieston.'  'Then,  at  Wilmington.'  'I'm  not 
going  to  Wilmington.'  'I'll  see  you,  I  think,  in  Richmond.'  'I'm  not  going  to  Richmond. 
You  don't  know  where  I'm  going.  Howard  don't  know.'  But  he  gave  me  the  pass;  I,  at  least, 
know  where  he  was  not  going." 

*  Sherman's  own  phrase  in  describing  Johnston. 

t  Sherman,  indeed,  estimated  the  force  opposed  to  him  at  a  much  higher  fignre, — at  onetime 
reckoning  it  at  not  less  than  "forty-five  thousand  effectivos."  (Rep.  Com.  Con.  War.  Series  of  1W7. 
Vol.  I,  p.  346.)  But  the  honesty  of  General  Johnston's  official  statements  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned, and  he  says  that  he  had  (besides  militia  and  other  dead-weights  who  deserted  him  long 
before  he  had  any  chance  to  use  them)  not  over  twenty-five  thousand  effective  strength*  See,  also^ 
Bwinton,  Hist.  Army  Potomac,  p.  567. 
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them  rose,  with  fatefbl  gleam,  the  bayonets  of  the  converging  ranks  of  a  million 
soldiers. 

At  the  outset  of  his  movement,  Sherman  experienced  no  difficulty  save  that 
from  the*  roads.  The  remnants  of  Hood's  army — making  their  way  eastward, 
over  the  route  of  the  march  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea,  that  region  where  now,  as 
the  expressive  phrase  of  the  soldiers  had  it,  a  crow  could  not  make  the  jour- 
ney without  carrying  a  haversack,— experienced  fatal  delays.  Meantime,  the 
other  Bebel  forces  were  scattered,  guarding  points  supposed  to  be  in  danger. 
Johnston  had  not  yet  assumed  command,  and  there  was  no  unity  of  action. 
Sherman  made  feints  toward  Charleston,  on  his  right,  and  Hardee  lay  waiting 
for  him;  and  sent  his  cavalry  toward  Augusta,  on  his  left;,  and  the  Georgia  mili- 
tia stayed  there.  On  his  front  were  lefl  only  Wheeler's  and  Wade  Hampton's 
cavalry, — a  force  to  bo  brushed  aside  by  his  army  like  house-flies.  Presently, 
his  columns  appeared,  unresisted,  before  Columbia.  The  capital  fell  without  a 
blow,  while  the  bulk  of  the  army  that  should  have  defended  it  had  been  sol- 
emnl}"  guarding  the  ruins  of  Charleston.  Suddenly,  Hardee  discovered  that 
while  he  was  thus  lying  idle  at  the  useless  sea-port,  the  State  was  being  ravaged 
from  end  to  end,  his  own  flank  was  turned,  and,  unless  he  made  haste  to  rescue 
himself  from  his  false  position,  his  army  would  be  as  effectually  eliminated  from 
the  campaign  as  if  it  were  thrown  beyond  the  Alleghanies.  Already,  Sher- 
man's position  barred  his  march  toward  the  point  of  danger — ^he  was  forced  to 
retreat  on  a  line  far  to  the  eastward.  Even  there  he  was  too  late  to  be  secure, 
and  he  was  soon  to  find  the  destroyer  on  his  track,  and  to  lose  more  than  two 
score  pieces  of  the  artillery  he  had  brought  with  infinite  pains  from  abandoned 
Charleston. 

When  Sherman  rode  into  Columbia,  piles  of  cotton  which  Wade  Hampton 
had  fired,  lay  smouldering  through  the  streets.  As  the  wind  rose,  locks  of  lint 
from  the  bales  which  the  fire  had  already  burned  open,  drifled  about  in  every  di- 
rection. Soldiers  extinguished  the  fires,  as  they  supposed,  but  at  nightfall  they 
broke  out  again — doubtless  in  one  or  two  places  from  the  burning  cotton.  But, 
as  if  by  concert,  there  suddenly  came  cries  of  alarm  from  a  dozen  different 
quarters.  The  city  was  on  fire  in  as  many  places.  General  Sherman  ordered 
out  a  force  to  attempt  checking  the  conflagration,  but  the  effort  was  vain. 
Before  morning  a  large  portion  of  the  city  was  in  ruins;  thousands  of  helpless 
women  and  children  were  suddenly  made  homeless — in  an  hour — in  the  night — . 
in  the  winter.  It  was  the  most  monstrous  barbarity  of  the  barbarous  march. 
There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  General  Sherman  knew  any  thing  of  the  pur- 
pose to.  burn  the  city,  which  had  been  freely  talked  about  among  the  soldiera 
through  the  aflernoon.  But  there  is  reason  to  think  that  he  knew  well  enough 
who  did  it,  that  he  never  rebuked  it,  and  made  no  effort  to  punish  it.  Instead, 
he  sought  indeed  to  show  that  the  enemy  himself  had  burned  his  own  city,  *'  not 
with  malicious  intent,  but  from  folly  and  want  of  sense."  Yet  in  the  same  par- 
agraph he  admits  everj'thing  except  the  original  starting  of  the  first  fire:  "Offi- 
cers and  men  not  on  duty,  including  the  officers  who  had  long  been  imprisoned 
thero,  may  have  assisted  in  spreading  the  fire  afler  it  had  once  begun,  and  may 
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have  indulged  in  unconcealed  joy  to  see  the  ruin  of  the  capital  of  South 
Carolina."* 

Thus  far,  feinting  eastward  and  westward  and  so  keeping  the  enemy  scat- 
tered, Sherman  had  in  truth  marched  almost  due  northward,  till  now,  with 
scarcely  a  skirmish,  he  stood,  a  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  Savannah,  in  the 
heart  of  South  Carolina.  To  prolong  the  same  course  would  speedily  bring 
him  to  Charlotte,  North  Carolina.  Thither  went  Johnston  to  prepare  for  him. 
There  also  were  gathering  the  fragments  of  armies,  the  pitiful  remnants  of  gar- 
risons,  and  militia,  and  home-guards,  wherewith  to  eke  out  his  column.  But 
Sherman,  stood  now  at  the  dividing  of  ways.  Straight  before  him,  through 
Charlotte,  stretched  a  road  by  which  he  might  reach  the  James.  To  his  right 
led  a  route,  equally  practicable,  by  which  he  might  reach  the  sea-coast.  And 
already,  on  leaving  Savannah,  he  had  ordered  bis  quartermasters  around  the 
coast  to  '*  Morehead  City,  there  to  stand  ready  to  forward  supplies  to  the  army 
at  Goldsboro*,  about  the  15th  of  March."t  It  only  remained  to  convince  John- 
ston that  he  was  going  to  Charlotte. 

Moving,  therefore,  straight  northward  from  Columbia,  he  swept  up  with  his 
wide- spread  columns  almost  half  way  to  Charlotte — then  turning  sharp  to  the 
right,  made  all  haste  for  Fayetteville  and  Goldsboro',  while  his  cavalry,  cover- 
ing his  left  as  with  an  impenetrable  screen,  kept  Johnston  in  doubt,  and  con- 
cealed the  sudden  change.  There  were  difficulties  in  the  march  ;  floods  in  the 
streams,  quicksands,  swamps.  But  there  was  nothing  but  marching  to  do ;  the 
enemy  did  not  even  discover  that  Charlotte  was  not  menaced  till  the  army  was 

*  General  Wade  Hampton  has  made  a  very  inconsiderate  attempt  to  fasten  the  gnilt  (''guilt' 
certainly  in  the  eyes  of  every  civilized  being)  of  the  burning  of  Columbia  upon  General  Sher- 
man himself.  This  is  idle.  He  did  personally  what  he  could  to  save  the  city  after  the  confla- 
gration had  begun — labored,  indeed,  with  his  own  hands  through  almost  the  entire  night,  and 
the  next  day  strove  to  mitigate  the  calamity  of  the  sufferers.  (Story  of  the  Great  March,  p.  165.) 
But  he  did  not  seek  to  ferret  out  and  punish  the  offending  parties.  He  did  not  make  his  army 
understand  that  he  regarded  this  barbarity  as  a  crime.  He  did  not  seek  to  repress  their  lawlea 
course.  On  the  contrary,  they  came  to  understand  that  the  leader,  whom  they  idolized,  regarded 
their  actions  as  a  good  joke,  chuckled  over  them  in  secret,  and  winked  at  them  in  public  Her« 
was  General  Hampton's  true  cause  of  complaint.  Here,  too,  is  the  cause  for  complaint  which 
every  friend  of  humanity  throughout  the  civilized  world  must  cherish  against  General  Shermaiu 
But  General  Hampton  is  not  the  man  to  throw  stones  in  this  matter.  His  action  in  firing  the 
cotton,  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  on  a  windy  day.  was  criminally  reckless. 

Of  the  real  origin  of  the  conflagration  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  Whoever  has  seen 
fire  flash  through  a  lock  of  lint  cotton  can  understand  it.  Old  cotton  planters — particularly 
those  who  passed  through  the  cotton-burning  scenes  on  the  Mississippi  River — say  that  a  rope- 
bound  bale  of  cotton,  once  fired,  can  never  be  extinguislicd.  I  have  heard  them  tell  of  throwing 
such  bales  into  the  river,  and  hours  afterward  taking  them  out,  only  to  find  them  still  smoalder- 
ing.  The  soldiers  thought  they  had  extinguished  the  fire  in  the  heaps  of  cotton  at  the  street 
corners.  Toward  evening  some  of  them  blazed  out  again.  The  wind  was  high ;  the  ropes  that 
bound  the  bales  were  burnt  off,  and  the  cotton  was  loose;  some  single  lock,  carried  by  the  wind 
to  a  house-top,  began  the  ruin  of  the  city.  That  the  soldiers  not  on  duty  had  before  this  threat- 
ened to  bum  the  city,  seems  established.  That  they  rejoiced  at  and  aided  the  conflagration  when 
they  found  it  already  begun,  is  admitted  by  Sherman  himself,  in  the  extract  from  his  oflkial 
report  given  in  the  text,  by  the  author  of  "  The  Story  of  the  Great  March,"  and  by  nearly  erery 
other  reputable  eye-witness. 

t  Sherman  and  his  Campaigns,  p.  335. 
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fiiirly  across  (he  Yadkin,  two-thirds  of  the  way  to  Fajettevillo,  and  with  an 
open  path  before  it.  Then,  indeed,  Johnston,  in  spite  of  his  limited  forces,  and 
unnumbered  embarrassments,  vindicated  his  reputation.  It  was  too  late  to  stop 
Sherman's  entry  of  Fayetteville  and  communication  with  the  sea-coast,  via  the 
river  to  Wilmington ;  but  he  succeeded  in  giving  the  cavalry  a  sharp  blow  that 
had  nearly  proven  disastrous,  and  in  so  planting  his  forces  as  to  arouse  in  Sber- 
man*8  mind  the  liveliest  apprehensions  as  to  the  short  remainder  of  his  march. 
"Every  day  now,"  he  wrote,  "  is  worth  a  million  dollars.  I  can  whip  Joe  John- 
ston, provided  he  doesn't  catch  one  of  my  corps  in  flank,  and  I  will  see  that  my 
army  marches  hence  to  Goldsboro'  in  compact  form."* 

'^Provided  he  doesn't  catch  one  of  my  corps  in  flank."  There  was,  indeed, 
the  rub. 

A  few  days  were  spent  at  Fayetteville,  destroying  the  arsenal  and  costly 
machinery.  '^The  United  States  should  never  again  confide  such  valuable 
property  to  a  people  who  have  betrayed  a  trust ;"  wrote  the  General.f  The 
sentiment  was  unexceptionable — it  would  have  been  better,  indeed,  for  Sher- 
man if  he  had  called  it  to  mind  a  few  weeks  later,  when  he  came  to  sit  at  a  lit- 
tle writing  table  with  his  antagonists — ^but  the  delay  was  dangerous.  It  was 
now  the  15th  of  March — the  very  day  on  which  he  had  directed  his  Quarter- 
masters to  be  ready  for  him  at  Goldsboro*.  Johnston  was  improving  every 
hour  in  concentrating  upon  his  front.  Schofield  was  on  the  other  side  of  Golds- 
boro', coming  up;  Johnston  could  yet  interpose  between  them.  True,  either 
army  outnumbered  him ;  but  in  case  of  such  overwhelming  superiority  (eighty- 
five  thousand  at  the  very  least  against  Johnston's  paltry  twenty -five  thousand) 
the  exposure  of  isolated  wings  to  battles,  successful  or  unsuccessful,  became 
butchery. 

On  the  15th  Sherman  started  from  Fayetteville.  The  very  next  day  his 
left  was  checked  at  Averysboro*.  The  outer  lines  of  the  Rebel  force  was  easily 
driven  in,  but  there  the  success  stopped.  All  further  assault  only  succeeded  in 
keeping  the  enemy  close  within  his  main  intrenchments.  Seventy-seven  were 
killed,  four  hundred  and  seventy-seven  wounded,  and  a  day  lost.  Next  morn- 
ing the  enemy  had  withdrawn.  It  would  seem  that  he  Jiad  accomplished  his 
purpose. 

For  now,  while  Sherman  deflecting  his  columns  to  the  right  to  move  straight 
on  Bentonville  and  Goldsboro',  felt  sure  that  no  further  interruption  was  in- 
tended, and  went  off  to  open  communication  with  Schofleld's  column  from  the  sea- 
coast,  Johnston  had  improved  the  day's  delay,  had  gathered  his  troops  together, 
had  selected  with  all  his  old  skill,  formidable  positions  of  defense,  and  had  for- 
tified them,  as  Sherman  aflerward  ruefully  confessed,  '*with  the  old  sort  of  par- 
apets," which  he  '^ didn't  like  to  assail."!  Suddenly  the  left  wing,  marching  in 
all  the  confidence  of  Sherman's  belief  that  he  was  now  past  any  danger  of 
attack,  came  fairly  upon  Johnston's  skirmishers.  A  fierce  assault  speedily  fol- 
lowed, driving  in  the  Union  advance,  with  loss  of  guns  and  provisions.    Slocum 

*  Sherman  to  Terror,  Rep.  Com.  Con  War.    Series  of  1867,  Vol.  I,  p.  343. 
t  Ibid,  p.  344.  t  Ibid,  p.  362. 
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hurriedly  sent  word  to  Sherman  that  he  was  confronted  hy  Johnston's  whole 
army,  and  then  hastened  to  make  such  preparations  for  defense  as  the  instant 
emergency  would  permit.  Johnston's  entire  force  was  probably  about  equal  to 
this  wing.  His  hope  had  been  to  crush  it  by  a  sudden  onset,  or,  failing  in  that, 
to  secure  himself  behind  hie  fortifications.  The  attack  was  skillfully  delivered, 
and  the  Union  column  was  clearly  caught  at  fault;  but  Johnston's  army  was  no 
longer  the  disciplined  body  of  men  that,  step  by  step,  had  resisted  every 
advance  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta.  It  was  weakened  by  desertion,  dis- 
pirited  by  an  Iliad  of  woes,  deteriorated  by  the  infusion  of  raw  and  unwilling 
recruits.  The  assault  placed  Slocum  in  great  peril;  but  afler  recovering  from 
the  first  sudden  onslaught,  he  lost  no  more  ground.  It  was  hard  to  persuade 
Sherman  that  anything  serious  was  going  on,*  but  at  last  he  got  over  from  the 
other  wing,  brought  up  re-enforcements,  pushed  Johnston  into  his  works,  and 
then  lay  skirmishing  and  feeling  his  flanks.  Meanwhile  Schoficld  hurried  up 
and  entered  Goldsboro*  almost  unopposed.  Johnston  found  one  flank  seriously 
compromised,  and  retreated  in  the  night  to  a  point  midway  between  Goldsboro* 
and  Raleigh.f  And  thus,  with  his  army  once  more  in  communication  with  the 
sea-coast,  and  the  enemy  brushed  away  from  his  flanks,  Sherman  ended  the 
Campaign  of  the  Caroliuas. 

In  boldness  of  conception  and  skill  of  execution,  it  was  scarcely  less  won- 
derful than  the  great  campaign  which  preceded  it  and  furnished  its  model.  In 
neither  was  there  any  considerable  enemy  to  oppose  till  at  the  very  ending.  In 
both,  the  forces. which  the  Eebels  did  have  were  paralyzed  by  their  uncertainty 
as  to  the  points  of  attack.  In  both,  great  bodies  of  men  were  moved  over 
States  and  groups  of  States  with  the  accuracy  and  precision  of  mechanism.  In 
neither  was  any  effort  to  preserve  discipline  apparent,  save  only  so  far  as  was 
needful  for  keeping  up  the  march. 

Here,  indeed,  is  the  single  stain  on  the  brilliant  record.  Before  his  move- 
ment began,  General  Sherman  begged  pcrmiRsion  to  turn  his  array  loose  in 
South  Carolina  and  devastate  \t.X  He  used  this  permission  to  the  full.  He 
protested  that  he  did  not  wage  war  on  women  and  children.  But,  under  the 
operation  of  his  orders,  the  last  morsel  of  food  was  taken  from  hundreds  of  des- 
titute families,  that  his  soldiers  might  feast  in  needless  and  riotous  abundance. 
Before  his  eyes  rose,  day  afler  day,  the  mournful  clouds  of  smoke  on  every  side, 
that  told  of  old  people  and  their  grandchildren  driven,  in  mid-winter,  from  the 
only  roofs  there  were  to  shelter  them,  by  the  flames  which  the  wantonness  of 
his  soldiers  had  kindled.     With  his  full  knowledge  and  tacit  approval,  too  great  a 

*  Rep.  Com.  Con.  War.    Series  of  1867,.  Vol.  I,  pp.  357,  358. 

tThe  aggregate  loss  in  this  battle  was  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-six,  of  which  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  came  from  Slocum's  left  wing;  while  two  hundred  and 
Bixty-seven  Rebel  dead  were  left  on  the  field,  and  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty^fire 
prisoners  were  taken.  The  Rebel  loss  was  doubtless  somewhat  greater  than  Sherman's,  since  it 
made  the  assault ;  but  not  enough  to  warrant  his  glowing  statement  in  his  official  dispatch  to 
Grant  that  he  "  had  driven  ofi*  Joe  Johnston  with  fearful  loss." 

JRep.  Com.  Con.  War.    Series  of  1867,  Vol.  I,  p.  284. 
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portion  of  his  advance  resolved  iUelf  into  bands  of  jewelry-thieves  and  plate- 
closet  barglai*s.*  Yet,  if  a  single  soldier  was  punished  for  a  single  outrage  or 
thefl  during  that  entire  movement,  we  have  found  no  mention  of  it  in  all  the 
voluminous  records  of  the  march.  He  did  indeed  say  that  he  '^  would  not  pro- 
tect'^ them  in  stealing  "women's  apparel  or  jewelry.'' f  But  even  this,  with 
no  whisper  of  punishment  attached,  he  said,  not  in  general  orders,  nor  in 
approval  of  the  findings  of  some  righteously-severe  court-martial,  but  incident- 
ally— in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  officers,  which  never  saw  the  light  till  two  years 
after  the  close  of  the  war.  He  rebuked  no  one  for  such  outrages;  the  soldiers 
understood  that  they  pleased  him.  Was  not  South  Carolina  to  be  properly 
punished? 

This  was  not  war.  It  was  not  even  the  revenge  of  a  wrathful  soldiery,  for 
it  was  practiced,  not  upon  the  enemy,  but  upon  the  defenseless  "feeble  folk"  he 
had  left  at  home.  There  was  indeed  one  excuse  for  it — an  excuse  which 
chivalric  soldiers  might  be  slow  to  plead.  It  injured  the  enemy — not  by  open 
fight,  where  a  million  would  have  been  thought  full  match  for  less  than  a  hun- 
dred thousand,  but  by  frightening  his  men  about  the  situation  of  their  wives 
and  children  1 

At  last  prudential  considerations  suggested  themselves.    On  the  borders 

*The  fact  stated  above  is  so  notoriou8  that  authcrities  seem  needlero.  Yet  the  following 
iiaf«e  tentim^kij  from  that  enthusiastic  friend  of  General  Sherman,  the  author  of  the  Story  of 
the  Great  March  (p.  207)  has  an  interest  of  its  own:  ''It  was  not  unusual  to  hear  among  the  sol- 
diers such  conversations  as  this:  *  Where  did  you  get  that  splendid  meerschaum?'  or  'Did  you 
bring  that  handsome  cane  along  with  you  Y  'Oh,'  was  the  repl}',  *that  was  presented  me  by  a 
lady  in  Columbia  for  saving  her  house  from  burning.'  This  style  of  answer,  which  was  very 
satisfactory,  soon  became  the  common  explanation  of  the  possession  of  all  sorts  of  property.  An 
officer  taking  his  punch  from  an  elegantly-chased  silver  cup,  was  saluted  thus:  'Halloa,  Cap- 
tain, that's  a  gem  of  a  cup  I  No  mark  on  it;  why,  where  did  you  get  it?*  '  Ye-e-es!  that  cup? 
Oh,  that  was  given  me  by  a  lady  in  Columbia  for  saving  her  household  goods  from  destruction.' 
•  .  .  After  a  while  this  joke  came  to  be  repeated  so  often  that  it  was  dangerous  for  any  one  to 
exhibit  a  gold  watch,  a  tobacco-box,  any  uncommon  utensil  of  kitchen  ware,  a  new  pipe,  a  guard- 
chain,  or  a  ring,  without  being  asked  if  'a  lady  at  Columbia  had  presented  that  article  to  him 
for  saving  her  house  from  burning?'  This  was  one  of  the  humors  of  the  camp."  Vastly  humor- 
ous, no  doubt,  but !    Take  from  the  same  work  (p.  112)  another  statement:  "As  rumors  of 

the  approach  of  our  army  reached  the  frightened  inhabitants,  frantic  eflbrts  were  made  to  con- 
ceal valuable  personal  effects — plate,  jewelry,  and  other  rich  goods.  .  .  .  The  favorite 
method  of  concealment  was  the  burial  of  the  treasures  in  the  pathways  and  gardens  adjoining 
the  dwelling-houses.  .  .  .  With  untiring  zeal  the  soldiers  hunted  for  concealed  treasures. 
Wherever  the  army  halted,  almost  every  inch  of  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  dwellings  was 
poked  by  ramrods,  pierced  by  sabers,  or  upturned  with  spades.  The  universal  digging  was  good 
for  the  garden  land,  but  its  results  were  distressing  to  the  Rebel  owners  of  exhumed  property, 
who  saw  it  rapidly  and  irretrievably  confiscated."  Mr.  Greeley,  in  his  cautious  and  singularly 
accurate  history,  has  been  forced  to  say  (Vol.  II,  p.  704) :  "Though  a  good  many  watches  and 
pieces  of  plate  which  were  claimed  to  have  been  'found  hidden  in  a  swamp,  a  mile  from  any 
hofise,'  were  in  fact  drawn  from  less  occult  sources,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  hide  a  watch 
or  goblet  where  it  would  not  have  been  discovered  and  appropriated.  And  the  business  of  for- 
aging had  been  gradually  assumed  as  a  specialty  by  the  least  scrupulous  of  the  soldiers,  .  .  « 
often  many  miles  in  advance,  gathering  as  provisions  for  the  army  anything  inviting  and  port- 
able for  themselves,  .  •  .  but  fonder  on  the  whole  of  rifling  a  house  than  of  fighting  its 
owner,  and  constantly  intent  on  the  main  chance." 

t  Bep.  Com.  Con.  War.    Series  of  1867,  Vol.  I,  p.  330. 
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of  North  Carolina  we  find  General  Sherman  writing:  *'It  might  be  well  to 
instruct  your  brigade  commanders  that  we  are  now  out  of  South  Carolina,  and 
that  a  little  moderation  may  be  of  political  consequence  to  ns.''^  And  he  fur- 
thermore advised  that  "they  try  to  keep  foragers  fW)m — insulting  fkmilies!" 
That  was  all.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  not  unusual  inconsistency  may  be  observed. 
Now  we  see  him  suffering  his  soldiers  to  rob  Southern  school  -girls  of  their  finger- 
rings,  and  Southern  old  women  of  their  family  silver.  A  month  hence  we  shall 
find  him  eager  to  surrender  to  the  enemy,  rather  than  accept  their  surrender  to 
him,  in  order  that  he  may  soothe  the  excitable  Southern  people  and  promote 
harmony  and  good  feeling. 

But  this  is  an  aspect  of  the  pillage  and  license  in  Georgia  and  the  Caro- 
linas  not  then  familiar  to  the  public.  All  rejoiced  that  the  war  was  at  last 
brought  home  to  its  authors.  The  more  cruel  the  severities  of  its  coming  the 
more  was  the  fitness  of  the  retribution  enhanced.  If  the  women  and  children 
of  South  Carolina  suffered,  that  hot-bed  of  treason  was  only  experiencing  the 
horrors  of  the  war  it  had  provoked.  The  enormities  of  the  march  were  thus, 
for  the  time,  either  lightly  forgiven  or  actually  enjoyed ;  its  success  and  its 
brilliancy  wore  rapturously  applauded.  The  popularity  of  Sherman  rose  even 
higher  than  when  he  reached  Savannah.  His  appearance  then  in  the  remotest 
hamlet  at  the  North  would  have  been  the  signal  for  an  ovation.  History  was 
ransacked  for  parallels  to  his  greatness  and  his  genius.  None  thought  of  com- 
paring him  with  Grant;  he  was  immeasurably  superior  to  the  dull  soldier, 
who,  after  untold  slaughter,  still  lay  baffled  before  Petersburg,  waiting  fbr  the 
army  and  the  General  that  had  made  him  all  he  was  to  march  up  from  Golds- 
boro'  and  save  him  now 

The  excitable  and  susceptible  nature  of  Sherman  could  not  fiiil  to  absorb 
this  intoxication  of  the  hour.  There  was  indeed  no  shadow  of  disloyalty  in  it 
to  his  old  friendship  for  the  Lieutenant-General.  But  he  glowed  with  uncon- 
cealed pleasure  at  the  praise  which  the  Grovernment  and  the  public  heaped 
upon  him ;  he  came  to  believe  that  to  him  and  his  army  nothing  was  impos- 
sible; he  conceived  yet  more  exalted  ideas  of  his  importance  to  the  Nationy 
and  the  right  this  gave  him  to  decide  for  himself  the  gravest  and  most  uncer- 
tain questions. 

In  this  frame  of  mind  he  returned  from  a  hasty  visit  to  Grant,  where  he 
had  met  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  President.  He  prepared  at  once  for 
his  new  march,  to  place  his  army  in  communication  with  Grant's,  north  of  the 
Boanoke,  with  Norfolk  as  its  base  of  supplies.  In  the  midst  of  his  beginnings 
came  the  news  of  Lee's  retreat.  Then  he  pushed  straight  for  Johnston's  army. 
Johnston  retreated  through  Baleigh ;  Sherman  followed  hard  upon  the  rear- 
guard.  His  activity  was  boundless;  his  plans  seemed  perfect.  In  the  midst  of 
them  came  the  news  of  Lee's  surrender;  then,  before  the  delirium  of  enthusi- 
asm into  which  this  threw  him  had  subsided,  propositions  of  sui^nder  from 
Johnston.     That  wary  strategist  knew  his  man,  and  skillfully  prepared  his  baiL 

*  Rep.  Com.  Con.  War.    Series  of  18G7,  Vol.  I,  p.  339. 
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Would  not  General  Sherman  prefer,  instead  of  capturing  a  paltry  army  of 
twenty  thousand,  here  in  Noi*th  Carolina,  to  accept  the  surrender  of  all  the 
armies  of  the  Confederacy,  and  be  the  author  of  peace  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Bio  Grande? 

Nothing  could  more  admirably  have  hit  the  exact  temper  of  the  man's 
mind.  He  was  thrilling  with  exultation  over  his  performances.  Hero  was 
something  that  might  well  flatter  his  vanity.  He  was  panting  for  more 
achievements  that  should  win  fresh  laurels.  What  could  now  give  the  con- 
queror of  Atlanta  and  the  author  of  the  subsequent  marches  higher  praise, 
unless  it  were  his  being  thus  chosen  to  receive  the  final  surrender  of  the  entire 
Confederacy,  and  to  wipe  out  with  his  single  hand  the  gigantic  rebellion?  Was 
there  question  of  terms?  Who  so  competent  to  decide  them  as  he  who  was 
conquering  the  peace?  Was  there  doubt  as  to  his  power?  What  officer  of  the 
Government  was  likely  to  claim  precedence  of  the  Soldier  who  could  approaclji 
hia  President  with  the  surrender  of  the  insurgent  half  of  the  Nation  in  hie 
hands? 

We  may  well  believe  that  such  considerations  leR  not  a  doubt  as  to  his 
course  in  the  mind  of  the  rightfully  exultant  victor.  We  may  even  question 
whether,  under  similar  circumstances,  they  would  not  have  seemed  equally  con- 
clusive to  many  another  man  less  excited  and  less  tempted.  General  Sherman 
unhesitatingly  entered  into  a  discussion  of  the  terma  for  a  general  peace.  He 
now  came  in  contact  with  another  wary  bargainer.  The  new  diplomatist 
appeared  indeed  under  a  military  guise ;  but  none  should  have  known  better 
than  Sherman  that  it  was  not  the  subordinate  and  inconspicuous  Major-General 
Breckinridge  with  whom  he  was  conferring,  but  the  Confederate  Secretary  of 
War,  speaking  for  the  Cabinet  of  the  Confederate  Government,  and  pleading 
for  terms  which  he  would  never  dare  to  ask  from  the  Cabinet  at  Washington.* 
In  the  hands  of  this  adroit,  plausible,  and  polished  publicist,  our  poor  General, 
wild  with  pride  in  his  successes,  and  already  clutching,  in  imagination,  at  the 
laurels  of  **  peace  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Rio  Grande,"  became  as  wax.  At 
the  very  outset  they  talked — not  of  the  surrender  of  the  army — ("  in  the  firet 
five  minutes  of  our  conversation  indeed,''  Sherman  tells  us,f  **  Johnston  said 
any  further  resistance  on  his  part  would  be  an  act  of  folly,'*) — but  as  to  what 
form  of  government  they  were  to  have  at  the  South! J  Presently  dispatches 
arrive  from  absent  members  of  the  Rebel  Cabinet.  Sherman  sits  aside  while 
the  Bebcl  General  and  the  Rebel  Secretary  of  War  discuss  them.  At  last  one 
is  handed  to  him — a  formal  preamble  and  general  terms  of  peace,  submitted  by 
the  Postmaster-General  of  the  Confederacy.  This  Sherman  rejects.  Then  they 
** discuss  matters;  talk  about  slavery;  talk  about  everything." ||  The  Rebels 
humor  the  bent  of  the  hero  they  are  capturing.     They  agree  with  him  about 

•The  appearance,  in  the  negotiations  between  the  two  Generals,  of  the  Secretary  of  War  of 
«Mie  of  them,  was  made  presentable  to  the  public  eye  by  General  Johnston's  taking  his  own 
chief  as  a  subordinate  on  his  personal  stafT!  This  was  the  explanation  given  by  Sherman  to 
Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War. — Sherman  and  his  Campaigns,  p.  494. 

t  Bep.  Com.  Con.  War.    Seriea  of  1865,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  15.        tibid,  p.  4.        I  Ibid. 
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slayery ;  laugh  with  him  at  the  folly  of  raising  negro  troops.  Sherman  tells 
fhem  he  does  not  know  what  the  views  of  the  Administration  are  on  the  gen*" 
(Sral  subject  of  reconstruction.  At  last  he  thinks  he  can  bring  them  to  adopt 
his  own.  And  so  he  scats  himself  at  the  table  and  writes  them  down.  The 
Bebels  hastily  agree  to  them ;  they  are  formally  signed  by  both  partiefi,  each 
pledging  himself  promptly  to  obtain  authority  therefor;  and  Sherman  makes 
haste  to  dispatch  them  to  Washington.  To  his  honor,  be  it  remembered,  even 
in  this  height  of  his  delirious  ambition,  he  does  not  forget  that  everythin/( 
depends  upon  the  Executive  assent.  But  that  such  terms  as  he  should  agree  to 
would  be  rejected  seems  now  never  to  occur  to  him,  so  nearly  has  he  reached 
the  dangerous  verge  of  mistaking  his  will  for  the  finality  I  '^The  moment  my 
liction  is  approved,"  he  says,  "  I  can  spare  five  corps,  ...  to  be  paid  and 
fKinstered  out.  ...  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  begin  the  march  north  by  May 
Ist.  ...  I  urge  on  the  part  of  the  Presidents  speedy  action."*  And,  a  feW 
days  later,  remembering  the  importance  of  the  slavery  question,  which  he  bad 
wholly  omitted  to  notice  in  his  basis  of  peace,  we  find  him  writing  to  General 
Johnston,  to  propose  that  they  should  settle  this  subject  also.  "I  am  honestly 
convinced,"  he  says,  *Hhat  our  simple  declaration  of  a  result  will  be  accepted 

as  good  law  everywhere."  t 

Let  us  see  wjiat  the  action  is  which  he  thus  confidently,  and,  as  it  were,  by 
atrthority,  volunteers  to  present  to  the  Government  and  the  people,  who  have 
for  four  years  waged  a  bloody  war  to  put  down  an  unprovoked  rebellion,  who 
have,  not  by  generalship,  but  by  the  mere  force  of  overwhelming  numbers,  in 
default  of  pi'evniling  generalship,  subdued  it,  and  who  now  have  a  million  men 
under  arms,  against  the  onomy*s  twenty  thousand,  to  exact  what  terms  they 
choose : 

**  Memormndum,  or  bans  of  agreement,  made  this,  the  18th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1865,  neat 
Dorham's  Station,  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  by  and  between  General  Joseph  K,  Johmton, 
commanding  the  Confederate  army,  and  Major-Gencral  W.  T.  Sherman,  commanding  the  army 
of  the  United  Statefl,  both  present. 

"I.  The  contending  armieit  now  in  the  field  to  maintain  the  status  quo  until  notice  is  girea 
hy  the  Commanding  General  of  any  one  to  his  opponent,  and  reasonable  time,  say  forty-ei^ 
hours,  allowed. 

"II.  The  Confederate  armies  now  in  existence  to  be  disbanded  and  conducted  to  their  aer* 
eral  State  capitals,  there  to  deposit  their  arms  and  public  property  in  the  State  arwnal ;  and 
each  officer  and  man  to  execute  and  file  an  agreement  to  cease  from  acts  of  war,  and  to  abide  lh« 
action  of  both  State  and  Federal  authorities.  The  number  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  to  be 
reported  to  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  at  Wasliington  City,  subject  to  the  future  action  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  meantime  to  be  used  solely  to  maintain  peace  and  order 
within  the  borders  of  the  States  respectively. 

"III.  The  recognition  by  the  Executive  of  the  United  States  of  the  several  State  Oorcni- 
menta,  on  their  ofiiceni  and  Legislatures  taking  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  ConttitutioB  of  tb# 
United  States ;  and  where  conflicting  State  Governments  have  resulted  from  the  war,  the  legit- 
imacy of  all  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

"  IV.  The  re-establishment  of  all  Federal  courts  in  the  several  States,  with  powera  aa  defined 
by  the  Conatitution  and  laws  of  Coni^ress. 

"  V.  The  people  and  inhabitants  of  all  States  to  be  guaranteed,  so  far  as  the  EzecotiTe  cu^ 

*  Letter  to  Grant  and  IlaUock. — Sherman  and  his  Campaigns,  pp.  898,  309.       t  Ihid,  p.  429. 
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nr  politieal  rights  and  franchiiie,  as  well  as  their  rights  of  person  and  propeitj,  as  defined  bj 
ibm  Gdmtitation  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  States  respectiTd  jr. 

**  VL  The  executive  authoritj  or  QoTemment  of  the  United  States  not  to  disturb  anj  of  th# 
yeople  hj  reason  of  the  late  war,  so  long  as  they  live  in  peace  and  quiet,  and  abstain  from  acts 
of  armed  hoatUitj,  and  obey  the  laws  in  existence  at  the  place  of  their  residence. 

**  VIL  In  general  terms,  it  is  announced  that  tlie  war  is  to  cease;  a  general  amnestj,  so  far 
as  the  Executiye  of  the  United  States  can  command,  on  condition  of  the  disbandment  of  thft 
Confederate  armies,  the  distribution  of  arms,  and  the  resumption  of  peaceful  pursuits  by  officers 
and  men  hitherto  composing  said  armies. 

**  Not  being  fully  empowered  by  our  respective  principals  to  fulfill  these  terms,  we  individ- 
ually and  officially  pledge  ourselves  to  promptly  obtain  authority,  and  will  endeavor  to  carry  out 
iIm  aboTe  programme." 

To  this  hoar  wo  read  these  terms  with  fresh  amazement.  Evcrj  member 
of  the  Cabinet  instantly  disapproved  them.  General  Grant  heartily  concurred 
in  this  action.  President  Johnson^  fresh  in  the  chair  which  the  mysterioua 
assassination  had  made  vacant  for  him,  was  more  emphatic  than  any  of  his  sub- 
ordinates. This  dispatch,  recently  written  by  the  hand  of  the  martyred  Pres- 
ident himself^  was  brought  forwai'd  b^^  the  Secretary  of  War: 

"  Washington,  March  3, 1865—12:30  P.  M. 
**  Lifmtmmi-Gfwmt  Grmt- 


**  The  President  directs  me  to  say  to  you  that  he  wishes  you  to  have  no  conference  with 
General  Lee,  unless  it  be  for  the  capitulation  of  General  Lee's  army,  or  some  minor  and  purely 
military  matters.  lie  instructs  me  to  say  you  are  not  to  decide  or  confer  upon  any  political  ques^ 
ftiomr.  8nch  questions  the  President  holds  in  his  own  hands,  and  will  submit  them  to  no  mil- 
itary oonference  or  conditions.    Meantime  vou  are  to  press  to  the  utmost  your  military  advan- 

Edwin  M.  Sxanton,  Secretary  of  War  J' 


These  words  seemed  to  rise  from  the  fresh  grave  of  the  last  victim  of  tha 
rebellion.  They  were  unanimously  adopted  as  the  fit  response  to  General  Sher- 
man. In  announcing  to  the  public  the  action  of  the  Cabinet,  Mr.  Stanton 
appended  a  lucid  condensation  of  the  more  striking  and  obvious  objections  to 
the  extraordinary  **  basis  of  peace : " 

** First — It  was  an  exercise  of  authority  not  vested  in  General  Sherman,  and  on  its  face 
shows  that  both  he  and  Johnston  knew  that  General  Sherman  had  no  authority  to  enter  into  any 
ioeh  arrangement.  ^ 

"Second. — It  was  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Rebel  Government. 

"Third. — It  is  understood  to  re-establish  Rebel  State  Governments  that  had  been  over- 
thrown at  the  sacrifice  of  many  thousands  of  loyal  lives  and  immense  treasure,  and  placed  arms 
and  munitions  of  war  in  the  hands  of  Rebels,  at  their  respective  capitals,  which  might  be  used 
as  soon  as  the  armies  of  the  United  States  were  disbanded,  and  used  to  conquer  and  subdue 
loyal  States. 

**  Fourth. — By  the  restoration  of  the  Rebel  authority  in  their  respective  States  they  would 
be  enabled  to  re-establish  slavery. 

"  Fifth. — It  might  ftimish  a  ground  of  responsibility,  by  the  Federal  Government,  to  pay 
the  Rebel  debt,  and  certainly  subjects  loyal  citizens  of  the  Rebel  States  ^  debts  contracted  by 
Rebels  in  the  name  of  the  States. 

"Sixth. — It  put  in  dispute  the  existence  of  loyal  Slate  €h>vemments  and  the  new  State  of 
West  Virginia,  which  had  been  recognized  by  every  department  of  the  United  States  Govefn- 
Bcnt. 

••Serenth. — ^It  practically  abolished  the  confiscation  laws,  and  relieved  Rebels  of  ever]f' 
degree  who  bad  slaughtered  our  people  from  all  pains  and  penalties  for  their  crimes. 
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1  "  K^th. — ^It  giiTe  terms  that  had  been  deliberatelj,  repeatedly,  and  solemni j  rejected  bj 
President  Lincoln,  and  better  terms  than  the  Rebels  had  ever  asked  in  their  most  protperons 
«>ndition. 

'*  Ninth. — It  formed  no  basis  of  true  and  lasting  peace,  but  relieved  the  Rebels  from  the 
pressure  of  our  victories,  and  left  them  in  condition  to  renew  their  eflbrt  to  overthrow  the  United 
States  Qovernment,  and  subdue  the  lojal  States,  whenever  their  strength  was  recruited  and  any 
opportunitj  should  offer."*  \ 

Tho  publicity  thus  given  to  General  Sherman's  effort  at  diplomacy  was 
understood  to  originate  in  the  fear  with  which  his  strange  effort  had  inspired 
the  Government  as  to  his  future  course.  The  times  were  revolutionary;  the 
President  had  just  been  assassinated;  ramifications  of  the  plot  were  suspected; 
the  complicity  of  the  Eebel  leaders  was  openly  proclaimed.  It  was  but  one 
«tep  further  to  suspicion  of  ambitious  or  disloyal  designs  on  the  part  of  Gen- 
eral Sherman  ;  but  such  designs  could  only  succeed  by  secrecy.  The  exposure 
at  first  simply  amazed  the  Nation.  At  the  capital,  men  went  to  Cabinet 
officers  in  alarm  for  explanations.  *'  I  have  no  patience  to  talk  about  the  dis- 
graceful subject,'*  said  one;  "if  I  had  my  way  he  should  bo  cashiered.'*  And 
meanwhile,  in  alarm  lest  Sherman  might  make  trouble  in  the  army,  on  learning 
of  the  disapproval  of  his  treaty.  General  Grant  was  hastily  dispatched  to 
Raleigh  "to  direct  future  operations  against  Johnston's  army;"  General  Hal- 
leek  was  instructed  to  push  forward  a  column  from  Richmond,  in  the  fear  that, 
nnder  Sherman's  management,  his  troops  might  not  obey  the  new  orders;  and 
similar  instructions  were  transmitted  to  Generals  Thomas  and  Wilson.  As  all 
these  facts  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  public,  the  first  amazement  deepened 
into  alarm  and  anger.  Some  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  Sherman  as  a  traitor. 
Many  expressed  tho  greatest  apprehension  as  to  his  ambitious  personal  projects. 
The  indignation  against  him  was  almost  universal.  In  the  early  part  of  his 
career  he  had  been  simply  unpopular.     lie  was  now  fast  becoming  odious. 

But  the  people  were  as  unjust  now  in  their  wholesale  censure  as  recently 
in  their  Avholesale  praise.  Sincere  patriotism  (coupled  indeed  with  and  obscured 
by  his  vanit}^  his  excitement,  and  his  ambition  for  fresh  laurels)  had  led  Gen- 

*  That  the  reader  may  see  not  only  General  Sherman's  original  position,  but  his  defense  of  it 
against  Mr.  Stanton's  reasoning,  I  copy  the  following  from  General  Sherman's  ofiicial  report  of 
Johnston's  surrender.  It  immediately  follows  liis  statement  of  his  treaty  with  Johnston:  **The 
President's  (Lincoln's)  message  of  1864;  his  amnesty  proclamation;  General  GrnntV  terms  to 
General  Lee,  substantially  extending  the  benefit  of  that  proclamation  to  all  officers  abore  the 
rank  of  Colonel ;  the  invitation  to  the  Virginia  Legislature  to  reassemble  in  Richmond  by  Gen- 
eral  Weitsel,  with  the  supposed  aiiproval  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  General  Grant,  then  on  the  spot; 
a  firm  belief  that  I  had  been  fighting  to  re-establish  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  and 
last,  but  not  least,  the  general  and  univeral  desire  to  close  a  war  any  longer  without  organised 
resistance,  were  the  leading  facts  that  induced  me  to  pen  the  memorandum  of  April  15th,  signed 
by  myself  and  General  Johnston.  It  was  designed  to  be,  and  so  expressed  on  its  face,  as  a  mere 
basis  for  reference  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  Constitutional  Commander-in- 
Chief,  to  enable  him,  if  he  chose,  at  one  blow,  to  dissipate  the  military  power  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, which  had  threatened  the  National  safety  for  years.  It  admitted  of  modification,  altera- 
tion, and  change.  It  had  no  appearance  of  an  ultimatum,  and  by  no  false  reasoning  can  it  h% 
construed  into  a  usurpation  of  power  on  my  part.  I  have  my  opinion  on  the  questioas  invoWei^ 
and  will  stand  l^y  the  memorandum." 
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6ral  Sherman  to  his  great  folly.^  He  had  persuaded  himself  that,  unless  such 
concessions  to  the  Rebels  were  made,  they  would  break  up  their  remaining  forces 
into  guerrilla  bands  and  devastate  the  country  for  years  to  come.  Events  have 
proved  his  judgment  utterly  worthless;  but  this  furnishes  no  ground  for 
impugning  his  fidelity  to  his  oath  and  to  his  soldierly  honor.  His  dispositions 
for  pushing  Johnston  to  extremities  were  perfect.  The  moment  his  peace 
arrangement  was  disapproved  he  was  able  to  move  irresistibly.  He  betrayed 
all  the  petulance  of  disappointed  vanity  at  his  great  miscarriage,  but  not  one 
symptom  of  insubordination.  Johnston  immediately  surrendered.  Sherman 
hastened  to  put  his  army  in  condition  for  muster  out;  hurried  down  to  Savan- 
nah to  make  some  final  dispositions  in  that  part  of  his  captured  department, 
and  finally  turned  toward  Washington  to  participate  in  the  ^*  Grand  Review." 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  coming  here  upon  one  evidence  of  it  and  then  upon 
another,  he  began  to  comprehend  the  extent  to  which  he  had  displeased  the 
(Government  and  the  people,  and  to  see  to  what  suspicions  he  had  been  sub- 
jected. The  thought  inflamed  and  maddened  him.  All  his  just  pride  as  a  sol- 
dier was  aroused ;  all  the  morbid  vanity  that  had  grown  with  his  growth  was 
outraged.  He  turned  from  Mr.  Stanton's  condensation  of  the  blunders  in  his 
treaty  to  the  less  guarded  comments  of  the  public  press ;  from  Halleck's  orders 
for  Sheridan  and  Meade  to  push  forward  against  Johnston,  regardless  of  any 
orders  but  Grant's,  to  his  recommendation  for  instructing  Thomas,  Stoneman, 
and  Wilson  not  to  obey  Sherman's  commands.  £ach  seemed  to  his  excited 
▼ision  a  fresh  insult.  Whichever  way  he  turned  he  was  stung  again  into  new 
fary.  In  his  frantic  rage  he  fiew  to  letters  and  reports  to  give  it  vent.  He 
wrote  to  General  Grunt,  denouncing  Mr.  Stanton's  publication  concerning  his 
truce,  and  demanding  the  publication  of  his  incoherent  reply — which,  on  the 
contrary.  Grant  prudently  suppressed.  He  plunged  into  the  subject  at  great 
length  in  his  official  report  of  the  surrender,  which  reads  like  the  disjointed 
speech  of  a  baffled  lawyer,  enraged  at  finding  that  he  can  not  bully  the  court 
into  agreeing  with  him.  Instead  of  reporting  he*  argued,  complained,  sneered, 
threatened.  That  he  had  not  been  rebuked  for  his  Savannah  letter  to  a  private 
person,  giving  his  individual  notions  of  reconstruction,  he  adduced  as  proof 
that  he  was  warranted  in  treating  for  *^  peace  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Bio 
Grande."  That  hi^  truce  had  been  published  he  considered  proof  that  it  would 
not  be  safe  for  him  to  tell  the  Secretary  of  War  what  measures  he  had  or  had 
not  taken  for  the  capture  of  Jeif.  Davis !  That  his  superior  should  choose  to 
give  instructions  to  officers  whom  he  had  once  directed  to  receive  their  instruc- 
tions from  General  Sherman,  he  described  as  "the  Secretary  of  War's  taking 
it  upon  himself«to  order  my  subordinate  Generals  to  disobey  me!"  But  Gen- 
eral Halieck's  performance  was  "still  more  dangerous  and  offensive"  than  that 
of  the  Secretary  of  Warl  He  (Ilalleck)  should  have  gone  himself  when  he 
tent  columns  to  push  against  Johnston,  "for  he  knew  I  was  bound  in  honor  to 
defend  and  niaintain  my  own  truce,  even  at  the  cost  of  many  lives!" 


It 


I  admit  mj  folly  in  embracing,  in  a  militarj  convention,  any  civil  matter." — Sherman 
to  Stanton,  25ih  April,  18C5:  Sherman  and  his  Campaigns,  p.  606. 
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All  previous  charges  of  inBubordination  against  Sherman  bad  been  ground- 
less; bat  matter  like  this  in  official  reports,  to  be  finally  submitted  U>  his  cbief^ 
the  very  Secretary  of  War  whom  he  abused,  was  monstrous.  The  last  throat 
was  too  much  even  for  the  friendship  and  stolid  culm  of  Grant,  who  directed 
Sherman's  attention  to  be  called  to  it,  with  the  notification  that  in  a  case  like 
that  of  which  complaint  was  made,  where  independent  Generals  acted  agsiinst 
a  common  foe,  each  must  be  the  judge  of  his  own  duty.  Sherman  replied,  hotly 
arguing  the  point,  and  maintaining  that  had  Halleck  attacked  Johnston,  it 
would  have  been  his  duty  to  turn  against  his  flag,  by  uniting  with  Johnston  to 
repulse  Halleck ! 

In  such  temper  he  entered  Washington.  His  testimony  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  was  less  violent,  but  its  tone  was  the  same; 
and  its  special  pleading  and  disingenuous  misrepresentation  ai-e  so  glaring  that 
we  may  well  blush  to  find  such  matter  on  record  from  our  most  brilliant 
General.  A  single  example  must  suffice.  Under  all  the  solemnities  of  his  oath 
he  held  out  to  the  committee  that  his  object  in  agreeing  upon  the  treaty  had 
'been  merely  to  throw  out  some  glittering  generalities,  which  would  at  once 
■delay  Johnston  and  draw  out  from  his  own  Government,  tor  his  guidance,  its 
wishes  and  intentions.  To  such  inconsequential  proportions  had  shrank  this 
great  basis  of  peace  for  a  continent,  the  instant  adoption  of  which  he  practically 
assumed  when  he  forwarded  it,  in  his  accompanying  letter,  and  indeed  pledged 
his  word,  in  the  document  itself,  to  procure! 

But  the  mercurial  people  had  suffered  their  anger  to  die  out  before  Sher- 
man had  discovered  its  existence.  With  them,  in  that  great  pcntecostal  out- 
pouring of  joy,  all  was  well  that  ended  well.  Johnston  had  surrcnderod,  the 
whole  insurrection  had  gone  down,  Sherman's  arm}^  had  done  its  duty  without 
insubordination,  the  new  President  was  abundantly  bloodthirsty  in  his  talk 
against  traitors — it  was  all  ending  well.  And  so  thoy  abandoned  themselves  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  grand  review.  As  Sherman  rode  slowly  up  the  avenae. 
at  the  head  of  his  troops,  he  was  amazed  to  find  himself  receiving  the  most 
enthusiastic  of  welcomes.  lie  reached  the  stand  whore  the  President  and  Cab- 
inet were  stationed.  All  rose  to  greet  and  congnitulute  him.  He  shook  hands 
cordially  with  the  President,  with  Dcnnison,  Speed,  and  Harlan,  of  iho  Cab- 
inet. His  own  immediate  superior,  the  Secretary  of  War,  approached,  smiling 
and  holding  out  his  hand.  General  Sherman  refused  to  touch  it,  and,  without 
«ign  of  recognition,  turned  his  back  I 

Even  this,  after  a  time,  the  people  forgave.  With  peace  came  a  scries  of 
ovations  to  the  Generals.  Wherever  Sherman  appeared  men  ceased  to  talk  of 
his  vagaries,  and  remembered  only  the  proud  roll  of  his  achievements.  Sere- 
nades, dinners,  receptions,  were  showered  upon  him.  An  elegant  rosidem^o  in 
6t.  Louis  was  presented  him,  Grant  heading  the  subscription  list  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  a  long  list  of  his  civic  admirers  following  with  generous  contributions.* 

*  When  a  Rimilar  testimonial  was  tendered  to  Geo.  II.  Thoman,  the  best  tjpe  of  Soldier  the 
war  produced,  he  declined  it,  on  the  ground  that  to  accept  it  would  be  to  seem  to  saj  that  tht 
Countiy  had  not  already  sufficiently  rewarded  him  for  his  services; and  that,  if  the  geaeiuailx 
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flis  elastic  temper  rose  again  to  the  highest  pitch  of  nervous  exaltation.  He 
plunged  into  the  speech-making  as  he  might  into  a  campaign ;  told  stories, 
recalled  reminiscences,  recited  to  curioas  listeners  the  story  of  his  deeds,  gave 
graphic  accounts  of  the  origin  of  campaigns  and  the  strategy  of  the  war.  Men 
once  more  talked  of  him  fbr  the  Presidency;  hy  common  consent  he  was 
adjudged  to  share  the  honors  of  the  war  with  Grant;  and  without  question  or 
rivalry  he  succeeded  to  the  vacant  Lieutenant-Generalship  on  the  occasion  of 
Grant's  final  promotion. 

General  Sherman  was  assigned  to  the  frontier  in  the  new  arrangement  of 
military  districts.  For  a  time  he  had  little  to  do— so  little  that  he  was  sent  out 
with  the  United  States  Minister  to  Mexico  on  a  vague  mission  to  Juarez,  which 
made  much  noise  at  the  starting,  and  came  to  an  untimely  end,  accomplishing 
nothing.  Presently  Indian  difficulties  broke  out.  General  Sherman  was  not 
slow  to  repeat  the  opinions  of  his  boyhood,  as  expressed  when  a  Second -Lieu- 
tenant in  the  Seminole  war.  Now,  as  then,  his  plan  for  keeping  the  Indians 
quiet  was,  in  brief,  to  exterminate  them.*  But,  as  has  been  frequently  observed 
ihroQghout  his  career,  his  practice  was  not  so  bloody  as  his  talk. 

Perhaps  the  briefest  expression  of  General  Sherman's  professional  char> 
acter  may  be  found  in  the  rovcraal  of  a  well-known  apothegm  by  Kinglake. 
^He  is  too  warlike  to  be  military.  ¥et,  like  most  applications  of  such  saj'ings, 
this  is  only  partially  just.  He  is  indeed  warlike  by  nature,  and  his  ardor  oflen 
carries  him  be3*ond  mere  military  rules — sometimes  to  evil,  as  at  Kenesaw, 
sometimes  to  great  glory,  as* in  the  march  to  the  sea.  Yet  in  mnny  things  he  is 
devoted  to  the  severest  military  methods.  In  moving,  suppl^'ing,  and  maneuver- 
ing great  armies, — undertakings  in  which  rigid  adherence  to  method  is  vital — 
he  is  without  a  rival  or  an  equal.  In  the  whole  branch  of  the  logistics  of  war  he 
is  the  foremost  General  of  the  Country,  and  worthy  to  bo  named  beside  the 
foremost  of  the  Century. 

As  a  strategist  he  has  displnj^cd  inferior  but  still  brilliant  powers.  He  can 
not  here  be  declared  without  a  rival.  He  is  indeed  to  be  named  af\cr  one  or 
two  Generals  who  have  achieved  a  much  smaller  measure  of  success.  But  the 
single  campaign  in  which  he  was  enabled  to  make  a  worthy  display  of  his 
strategy  against  a  worthy  antagonist,  will  long  be  studied  as  a  happj*  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  art  of  war.  In  the  campaigns  through  Georgia  and  the  Carol inas, 
he  was  unworthily  opposed,  and  his  superiority  of  force  was  for  the  most  part 
overwhelming;  but  he  still  carried  the  same  skill  into  the  management  of  his 

and  gntitode  of  the  people  to  their  dcfenderR  needed  an  outlet,  it  could  be  better  found  among 
the  private  noldiere,  or  the  fa^iilies  whom  their  death  had  left  desolate,  rather  than  among  Gen- 
erals already  abundantly  rewarded  in  money,  place,  power,  and  fame. 

•Letter  to  General  Grant,  December,  1866.  "We  must  act  with  vindictive  earnestness 
•gainst  the  Sioux,  even  to  their  extermination — men,  women,  and  children.  Nothing  eUe  will 
reach  the  root  of  the  case."  Before  this  he  had  proposed  to  take  possession  of  a  large  part  of 
the  Indian  territory,  restricting  certain  tribes  within  certain  limits,  while  "  any  Indians  found 
these  limits,  without  a  written  puss  from  a  military  officer,  should  be  dealt  with  sum- 
rily.'' 
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columns,  and  drew  an  impenetrable  veil  of  mystery  over  his  movements.  SBs 
topographical  knowledge  was  wonderful;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  he  never 
seemed  burdened  with  the  manifold  details  which  he  accumulated,  but  rising 
above  them,  took  in  their  import  with  a  coup  deceit  as  comprehensive  as  it  was 
minute. 

In  his  plans  there  was  often  a  happy  mingling  of  audacity  with  system;  of 
defiance  of  military  methods  in  the  conception  with  a  skillful  use  of  them  in 
the  execution.  It  was  unmilitary,  as  he  himself  said,  to  turn  his  back  on  Hood 
and  set  out  for  Savannah ;  but  there  was  no  unmilitary  looseness  in  the  order 
of  march,  or  the  handling  of  the  cavalry.  It  was  audacious  to  project  his  army 
into  the  heart  of  Georgia,  along  a  thread  of  railroad  that  for  hundreds  of  miles 
was  vulnerable  at  almost  every  point;  but  there  was  no  unmilitary  audacity  in 
the  care  which  established  secondary  depots  along  the  route,  or  in  the  system 
which  pervaded  the  whole  railroad  management  and  mode  it  a  marvel  forever. 
Into  all  these  details  too  he  personally  entered.  He  turned  from  a  study  of 
Joseph  E.  Johnston*s  latest  move  to  specify  the  kinds  of  return-freight  the 
railroad  might  carry;  from  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  Atlanta  after  he 
got  it,  to  the  status  of  news  agents,  and  the  issue  of  a  decree  that  the  news- 
papers might  be  transported  but  not  the  newsboys.*  Through  such  minute 
matters  his  wonderful  energy  carried  him ;  and  when  he  turned  to  the  larger 
problems  before  him,  not  one  trace  of  fatigue  from  the  labor  or  confusion  from 
the  details  blurred  the  clearness  of  vision  which  he  brought  to  the  determina« 
tion  of  Hood's  purposes,  or  to  the  estimate  of  the  difficulties  between  him  and 
Savannah. 

There  was  an  excess  of  unconscious  egotism  in  his  beginning  a  long  letter 
to  Grant  about  his  plans  with  the  phrase :  ^^  I  still  have  some  thoughts  in  my 
busy  brain  that  should  be  confided  to  you."f  But  it  expressed  the  embodied 
energy  and  force  of  the  man.  His  brain  was  a  bus}'  one — alwaj-s  seeking 
something  new,  always  revolving  a  thousand  chances  that  might  never  occur, 
always  roving  over  the  whole  field  that  he  filled,  and  into  many  an  obscure 
quarter  besides.  Physically  and  mentally  he  was  the  most  uniformly  restless 
man  in  the  army. 

Out  of  this,  combined  with  the  intense  vanity  that  had  grown  with  his 
growth  till  his  mind  became  absolutely  diseased  with  it,  sprang  many  of  those 
hasty  opinions— dashed  off  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  expressed  with  his 
usual  looseness  of  language  and  habit  of  exaggerating  for  the  sake  of  empha- 
sis— to  which,  in  their  literal  meanings  it  would  be  so  hard  to  hold  him.  No 
man  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  probably  more  opposed  at  heart  to  the  policy 
of  confiscation ;  but,  in  the  heat  of  an  argument  with  the  people  of  Hunts- 
ville,  in  the  fii*st  days  of  1864,  he  declared  himself  in  favor  of  confiscation  if  the 
war  should  last  another  year.^    No  man  probably  knew  better  than  he  how 

•  Rep.  Com.  Con.  War.    Series  of  1867,  Vol.  I,  p.  153. 
t  Rep.  Com.  Con.  War.    Heriea  of  1867,  Vol.  I,  p.  259. 

t  Sherman  and  His  Campaigns,  p.  156.    "Next  year  their  lands  will  be  taken,  for  in  war  wf 
can  take  them,  and  rightfully  too,  and  in  another  year  they  may  beg  in  vain  for  their  li^ 
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hoHow  was  the  sboll  of  the  Confederacy,  and  how  near  its  collapse ;  but  in  the 
heat  of  an  argument  with  the  Secretary  of  War  against  neg^  recruiting  he 
declared,  late  in  the  fall  of  1864,  that  the  war  was  but  fairly  begun.*  No  man 
was  more  committed  to  the  theory  of  overwhelmingly  large  armies,  and  for 
himself  he  demanded  at  least  a  hundred  thousand  on  starting  for  Atlanta;  but 
in  arguing  with  Halleck  against  a  concentration  with  Gi-an^,  he  declared  that 
no  General  could  handle  more  than  sixty  thousand  men  in  battle.f 

Truth  is  many>sided;  but  so  vehement  was  the  intensity  of  this  man's 
nature  that  he  was,  in  fact,  incapable  of  seeing  more  than  the  one  side.  He 
would  have  fought  to  the  last  gasp  on  the  silver  side  of  the  shield,  before  admit- 
ting that  by  x>ossibility  there  might  be  another  side  that  was  golden.  He  could 
see  very  clearly  that  ignorant  plantation  negroes  were  not  so  good  recruits  as 
the  average  pi*oduct  of  Now  England  common  schools.  There  were  other  sides 
to  the  question  of  negro  recruiting,  but  to  these  he  resolutely  shut  his  eyes — 
rather,  these  he  was  constitutionally  incapable  of  taking  in  with  his  piercing 
.but  contracted  vision — and  he  fought  negro  recruiting  to  the  end. 

He  was  liable,  too,  to  amaising  twists  of  logic  in  defense  of  positions  to 
which  he  had  once  committed  himself.  Before  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct 
of  the  War  he  solemnly  swore  to  his  knowledge  that  if  President  Lincoln  had 
lived  he  would  have  sanctioned  the  treaty  wijh  Johnston.^  Yet  when  he  took 
this  oath  he  had  seen  Mr.  Lincoln's  dispatch  to  Grant  peremptorily  forbidding 
him  to  meddle  in  civil  affairs.  Ho  considered  himself  fully  authorized  by  the 
President  to  undertake  civil  negotiation6.||  Tet  when  he  was  asked  to  produce 
his  authority,  the  most  tangible  thing  ho  could  show  was  this:  "I  feel  great 
interest  in  the  subjects  of  your  dispatch  mentioning  corn  and  sorghum,  and 
oontemplate  a  visit  to  you. — A.  Lincoln."  And  the  only  feature  in  the  dispatch 
to  which  this  cautions  and  non-committal  reply  was  sent,  that  referred  to  civil 
negotiations  was  as  follows:  "Governor  Brown  has  disbanded  his  militia  to 
gather  the  com  and  sorghum  of  the  State.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  and 
Stephens  want  to  visit  me,  and  I  have  sent  them  a  hearty  invitation. *'§  Such, 
on  the  oath  of  General  Sherman,  was  complete  authority  for  making  peace  with 
General  Johnston  and  the  Rebel  Secretary  of  War,  "  from  the  Potomac  to  the 
Rio  Grande."  Nay,  it  was  even  more.  It  was  a  ground  for  the  arraignment 
of  the  new  administration  because  of  the  neglect  to  explain  its  civil  policy  to 
him.  "It  is  not  fair,"  he  exclaimed,  "to  withhold  plans  and  policy  from  mo  (if 
any  there  be)  and  expect  mo  to  guess  at  them."** 

•Rep.  Com.  Con.  War.  Series  1867,  Vol.  I,  p.  240.  "Those  who  hold  the  Rwords  and  mu»- 
keto  at  the  end  of  this  war  (which  w  but  fairly  begun)  will  have  something  to  say."  Letter  from 
ChiyletTilIe,  Alabama,  25th  October,  1864. 

t  Ibid,  pw  290.  **  I  don't  believe  that  anj  one  General  can  handle  over  sixty  thousand  men 
in  battle." 

JRep.  Com.  Con.  War.  Series  of  1865,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  6.  "Had  President  Lincoln  lived  I 
know  be  woald  have  snstained  me.'' 

I  Ibid,  p.  15.  ''Q.  By  Mr.  Loan.  In  yonr  examination  by  the  chair,  you  stated  that  you  were 
acting  in  pursuance  of  intructions  from  Mr.  Lincoln,  derived  from  his  letters  and  telegrams  at 
different  times  ?    A.  Yes,  sir."  {  Sherman  and  Ilis  Campaigns,  p.  612. 

••  Kep.  Com.  Con.  War.    Series  of  1865,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  10. 
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Sarpftssing  Grant  in  almost  all  the  more  brilliant  intelleotaal  qualitiofl,  he 
was  still  inferior  to  him  in  the  capacity  for  jadging  men.  Yet  even  here  he 
was  rarely  deceived  a  second  time.  He  was  suspicions  rather  than  penetrating 
in  his  personal  estimates.  Let  his  suspicions  be  once  aroused,  and  there  was  an 
end  to  any  danger  of  his  being  overreached.  Sometimes  he  was  anjast  to 
officers — particularly  to  those  against  whom  he  might  happen  to  have  a  dislike. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  strove  with  himself  to  be  just,  and  that  to  the 
most  he  was  also  generous.  To  his  soldiers  he  was  uniformly  kind.  Indeed, 
he  sought  popularity  with  them  at  any  cost — sacrificed  discipline  for  it,  gave 
extravagant  praises  for  it,  tolerated  pillage  for  it  As  to  popularity  with  the 
public  he  professed  himself  reckless.  In  reality  he  was  very  fond  of  it,  and 
stung  and  soured  whenever  he  failed  to  secure  it. 

But  his  keen  perceptions  taught  him  that  it  was  good  standing  with  his 
superiors  that  it  behooved  him  most  to  cultivate.  If  he  maintained  himself  with 
these,  the  applause  of  the  crowd  would  come.  To  these,  therefore,  he  paid 
assiduous  court.  He  was  as  diplomatic  and  as  skillful  as  a  veteran  office- 
hunter  in  keeping  on  the  good  side  of  the  powers  that  bo.  He  ingratiated 
himself  with  Grant  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  and  defended  his  course.  When 
Halleck  reversed  the  policy,  he  ingratiated  himself  with  him  and  defended  hie 
course.  When  Grant  was  restoi^d  to  power,  he  was  in  as  high  favor  as  ever. 
When  his  savage  complaints  about  the  promotion  of  Osterhaus  and  Hovey,  and 
bis  declaration  that  it  looked  as  if  the  army  had  better  change  front  on  Wash- 
ington, provoked  a  gentle  rebuke  from  Mr.  Lincoln,  he  hastened  to  apologise. 
He  did  not  suppose  that  his  dispatch  would  go  outside  of  the  War  Department 
He  begged  not  to  bo  regarded  as  fault-finding,  declared  that  he  had  been  well 
sustained  in  every  respect,  assured  the  President  of  his  admiration  for  the 
marked  skill  displayed  in  his  military  appointments/'*'  When  his  declaration 
that  he  would  not  permit  the  enibreement  of  the  negro  recruiting  law  in  his 
commnndf  provoked  another  gentle  admonition,  he  hastened  to  telegraph  to  the 
President  his  retraction  :  ^^I  have  the  highest  veneration  for  the  law,  and  will 
respect  it  alwa^^s.*'!  When  Grant  became  Licutonaut-Goncral  he  told  him  he 
was  the  legitimate  successor  of  Washington  ;||  and  at  a  later  period  of  the  inde- 
cisive operations  agsiinst  Ilichmond,  as  if  resolved  to  flatter  to  the  top  of  hi0 
bent,  declared :  *^Loe  has  lo^t  in  one  day  the  reputation  of  three  years;  andyoa 
have  established  a  reputation  that  wpuld  make  Wellington  jump  out  of  hit 
coffin.''§ 

Wc  have  spoken  of  his  vanity.  Toward  the  close  it  was  skillfully  fed  by 
adroit  staff  officei*s,  who  learned  to  begin  the  ordora,  **  The  General-in-Chirf 
directs."**  Its  culmination  was  reached  when,  at  the  close  of  his  treaty 
with  Johnston,  his  conviction  of  his  own  -importance  had  become  so  absolute 

•  Rep.  Com.  Con.  War.  Seriea  of  1867,  VoJ.  I,  p.  143. 

1  Ibid,  p  123.  tibid,  p.  131.  |Ibid,  p.  15.  Hbid,  p.  378.  This,  it  is  to  be  noted,  wta  not 
•aid  about  any  firreat  aurceM  of  Grant\  but  about  the  bej^inning  of  those  tedious  and  ooatl/ 
movenientii  by  the  left  that  kept  the  armj  almost  a  jear  before  Petersburg. 

**  Ibid,  Georgia  and  Carolina  campaigns,  passim. 
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that  he  believed  ''oar  simple  declaration  of  a  resmlt  will  be  accepted  as  good  law 
everTwbere."^  The  question  concerning  which  he  thus  imagined  that  the 
simple  declaration  of  two  Major-Generals  of  dissolving  armies  would  prove  a 
settlement  and  a  finality,  was  the  question  of  American  Slavery. 

Extreme  in  all  things,  he  asserted  the  military  powto  to  the  denial  of  civil 
rights;  f  he  thi*eatened  confiscation  if  the  war  lasted  through  1864,  and  the 
lives  of  the  Rebels  if  it  extended  into  1865 ;{  he  declared  that  Sanitary  and 
Christian  Commissions  were  enough  to  eradicate  all  trace  of  Christianity  ;}| 
be  attacked  the  Governors  of  States,  for  wanting  to  rob  the  bread  from  his  sol- 
diers* mouths  and  for  displaying  heartless  cruelty,  when  they  sought  to  send 
down  their  agents  with  supplies  for  the  wounded  ;§  he  pronounced  the  blood- 
less occupation  of  Corinth,  when  Beauregard  got  ready  to  leave  it,  afler  the  two 
months  of  siege  approaches,  "a  victory  as  brilliant  and  important  as  any 
recorded  in  history;*'  he  demanded  two  hundred  thousand  men  to  face  Buckner*s 
twelve  thousand  at  Bowling  Green  \*^  he  spoke  of  the  brother  to  whom  he 

owed  promotion  as  *'  one  of  the  d d  Abolitionists  who  have  been  getting  up 

this  war.**tt  Eeekless  of  money  whore  economy  stood  in  his  way,  he  told 
Dahlgren  that  ships  wcr^  made  to  be  lost  ]XX  ^"^  Wheeler,  that  whatever  cotton 
ihe  Sebei  army  spared  from  the  torch  his  own  would  burn.||||  Less  excusa- 
bly reckless  in  his  greed  for  destimction,  he  told  Gillmore  that  he  would  not 
hesitate  to  burn  Savannah,  or  Charleston,  or  Wilmington,  if  the  garrisons  were 
Deeded  ;§§  he  gloated  over  the  prospects  for  further  ravages,  and  told  Terry 
that  if  Sheridan  only  reached  him  he  would  make  all  North  Carolina  howl — 
would  make  him  a  deed  of  gifl  of  every  horse  in  the  State,  and  let  him  settle 
at  the  day  of  judgment.*** 

Inconsistent  as  these  extravagancies  necessarily  made  him,  he  was  still 
always  right  in  his  own  eyes.  He  was  right  when  he  depreciated  defensive 
works  before  Pittsburg  Landing.  He  was  right  when  he  eulogized  Hallock*s 
refusal  to  move  without  defensive  works  every  half  mile  of  his  advance  upon 
Corinth.  He  was  right  when  he  assaulted  Kcnesaw.  He  was  right  when  he 
paused  before  "the  old  style  of  parapets,"  which  he  "didn't  like  to  assault,'*  at 
Bentonville.  He  was  right  when  he  pronounced  Hooker  unfit  for  a  command  of 
scarcely  twenty -five  thousandfff — Hooker,  of  whom  Horace  Walpole's  saying 
might  well  be  repeated,  that  nothing  but  such  parts  could  buoy  up  such  a  char- 
acter, and  that  nothing  but  such  a  character  could  drag  down  such  parts.  He 
was  right  when  he  eulogized  and  advanced  Frank  Blair.  He  was  right  when 
he  declared  that  war  was  a  cruelty  which  could  not  be  refined.  He  was  right 
when  he  threatened  to  fight  against  his  fiag  rather  than  suffer  the  violation  of 
one  of  its  refinements.  Ho  was  right  when  he  burnt  valuable  arsenals  which 
he  might  have  preserved,  declaring  that  "  the  United  States  should  never  again 

*  Sherman  and  hia  Campaigns,  p.  429. 

t  Ibid,  p.  233.    LfCtter  of  instructiona  to  General  Burbridge  in  Kentucky. 
tShernuui  and  hia  Campaigna.  |Bep.  Com.  Con.  War,  ubi  iupra,  p.  123. 

{Ibid,  p.  140.    ••  See  note  ofOe,  p.  428.    tt  See  note  an/c,  p.  438.    Ulbid,  p.  309. 
1 1  Ibid,  p.  323.    II  Ibid,  p.  352.    •••  Ibid,  p.  354.    ttt  Ibid,  p.  171. 
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confide  such  valuablo  property  to  a  people  who  have  betrayed  a  trust"*  He 
was  right  when  he  songht  to  confer  upon  the  people,  who  had  betrayed  a  trust 
through  the  confines  of  every  Eebel  State,  the  privilege  of  retaining  all  their 
arms,  artillery,  and  munitions  of  war. 

He  said  nothing  about  slavery  in  his  treaty  with  Johnston,  because  the 
question  was  settled,  and  he  had  no  control  over  it.f  He  proposed  to  Johnston 
that  they  should  unite  in  settling  the  slavery  question  by  a  simple  declaration 
which  would  be  accepted  as  good  law  everywhere.!  He  held  everything,  save 
the  maintenance  of  the  Union,  as  beneath  a  soldier's  notice,  and  enjoined  his 
subordinates  to  leave  details  to  the  hiwyers.||  Ho  was  presently  negotiating  on 
such  details  himself — striving  to  settle  questions  of  the  legality  of  .new  State 
Governments,  of  political  rights,  of  amnesty,  of  rights  of  pci*8on  and  property. 
He  scorned  the  press,  and  asked  it  to  publish  his  letters  and  particularize  his 
whereabouts ;  he  loathed  flattery,  and  paid  the  most  assiduous  court  to  whoever 
was  in  power;  he  denied  responsibility  to  the  public,  and  rushed  into  ezplana- 
tions  to  the  public  of  his  grievances  against  Secretary  Stanton,  and  into  dis- 
cussions before  the  public  of  the  management  of  such  battles  as  Pittsbui^ 
Landing.§ 

Like  Eosccrans,  he  was  an  intellectual  absolutist.  In  his  logical  processes 
there  was  no  stopping  place  between  absolute  disbelief  or  absolute  conviction. 
By  consequence  he  was  sure  to  be  either  vehemently  right  or  vehemently 
wrong — in  any  event,  vehement  in  all  thincrs.  If  he  agreed  with  the  Grovom- 
ment,  well.  If  he  disagreed  with  it,  the  Government  was  wrong  I  That  this 
dangerous  quality  did  not  lead  to  irreparable  mischief  was  due  partly  to  for- 
tunate circumstances,  but  largely  also  to  that  instinctive  loyalty  that  led  the 
pro-slavery  principal  of  the  Louisiana  Military  Institute  to  abandon  his  conge- 
nial.position  rather  than  ^' raise  a  hand  against  the  Union  of  these  States." 

He  was  himself  a  signal  example  of  the  little  purpose  to  which  a  mere 
West  Point  education  may  serve  one  in  the  trials  of  real  war.  He  professed 
himself  a  soldier;  stood  published  to  the  world  as  one  by  his  criticisms  and  as- 
sumptions; and  yet  in  1862  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  held  no  General,  who, 
joined  to  equal  opportunities,  rawness  in  war  equal  to  his  own.  He  was  guilty 
of  conduct  of  which  his  orderly  sergeants,  four  years  later,  would  have  been 
ashamed.  But  he  was  as  prompt  to  learn  from  his  mistakes  as  he  was  to  deny 
that  he  had  made  mistakes.  He  learned  indeed  with  a  rapidity  that  showed 
not  only  the  extent  of  his  thcoVetical  knowledge,  but  his  remarkable  natural 
capacity  for  war.  He  made  many  mistakes  after  Pittsburg  Landing,  but  he 
rarely  repeated  old  ones.  With  every  campaign  he  learned  and  rose.  When 
Grant,  turning  eastward,  left  him  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  for  his  Depart- 
ment he  was  equal  to  it.  When,  before  Savannah,  he  turned  northward  to  bear 
his  part  in  the  colossal  campaign  that  ended  the  war,  he  was  not  indeed  the 
safest,  but  beyond  question  the  most  brilliant  General  in  the  army.     Incom- 

•  Ibid,  p.  344.        tlbid.    Scriefi  of  1865,  Vol.  HI,  p.  14. 

t  Sherman  and  bin  CampnignH,  p.  429.     |Rep.  Com.  Con.  War,  Series  of  1867,  Vol.  I,  p.  34a 

i  As,  inter  a/m,  liin  vigoroiM  pamphlet  warfare  with  Lieuienaiit-Govemur  Ben.  Siantou. 
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parablj  more  than  Grant,  more,  perhaps,  than  any  of  tho  less  noted  Generals 
who  might  be  named  beside  him,  he  had  displayed  not  merely  military  talent 
but  military -genius.*  It  would  be  an  evil  day  for  the  Oountry  when  the  talent, 
the  staid  common  sense,  and  phlegm  of  Grant  should  be  replaced  at  the  head  of 
the  army  by  the  erratic  genius  of  Sherman.  But  where  he  is  he  rightfully 
belongs.  What  others  might  have  done  had  Sherman's  opportunities  been 
theirs,  it  is  useless  to  inquire.  It  is  enough  that  tho  brilliancy  he  displa^'cd, 
and  the  success  he  won,  abundantly  entitle  him  to  tho  rank  next  to  the  first  in 
the  ai-mies  of  his  Country. 

General  Sherman  is  above  the  middle  height,  spare,  thin,  and  (especially  in 
the  field)  a  trifie  rough  in  dress  and  appearance.  His  head  is  long,  and  the 
forehead  capacious.  In  repose  there  is  little  about  him  to  attract  attention.  In 
conversation  he  brightens  up,  and  appears  (as  he  has  been  well  described)  "  the 
embodiment  of  nervous  and  intellectual  force.'*  Ho  talks  well — always  fluently 
and  oilen  brilliantly.  Unlike  most  of  our  leading  Generals,  he  has  no  hesitation 
about  speech -making,  but  he  will  never  be  mistaken  for  a  popular  orator. 

He  was  born  a  Presbyterian  and  educated  a  Eoman  Catholic ;  and  he  seems 
to  regard  the  creeds  of  both  with  impartial  charity.  His  wife  is  a  Eoman 
Catholic,  and  his  children  are  nurtured  in  that  faith.  His  political  views  are 
decided  and  very  conservative.  Before  the  war  he  was  a  pro-slavery  Whig. 
During  the  war  he  committed  himself  to  the  theory  of  reorganization,  which 
President  Johnson  has  since  adopted.  He  was*  at  first  very  doubtful  about 
emancipation ;  and  he  never  gave  up  his  hostility  to  negro  troops.  In  1864  he 
objected  to  changing  tho  status  of  the  free  negroes,  and  declared  that  he  much 
preferred  to  keep  them  for  some  time  to  como  in  a  subordinate  state.f  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  insisted  ^'that  the  United  States  can  not  make  negroes  vote 
in  the  South,  any  more  than  they  can  in  the  North,  without  revolution. "J  And 
to  Chief- Just  ice  Chase  he  wrote  about  the  same  time:  **Tho  assertion  openly  of 
your  ideas  of  universal  ncgi'o  sntfrage,  as  a  fixed  policy  of  our  General  Govern- 
ment, will  produce  new  wai',  sooner  or  later,  more  bloody  and  destructive  than 
the  last."||  He  believes  in  a  strong  Government  and  a  strong  standing  army; 
and  would  rather  limit  than  extend  the  suffrage. 

^'^  Talent,"  mjs  James  Kussell  Lowell  pithily,  'Ms  that  which  is  in  a  man's  power;  genius  i§ 
that  in  whose  power  a  man  is."  North  American  Review,  No.  CCXVI.  Bousseau  and  the 
Sentimentalists. 

t  Rep.  Com.  Con.  War.    Series  of  1867,  Vol.  I,  p.  240.    Letter  to  SecreUry  Stanton. 

X  Sherman  and  his  Campaigns,  p.  463. 

I  Ibid,  p.  461. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  PHILIP  H.  SHERIDAN. 


IT  wonld  seem  to  have  been  fated  that  Ohio  Bhoald  bo  prominent  as  well 
for  the  variety  as  for  the  value  of  the  services  her  sons  were  to  render 
throughout  the  trials  of  the  Great  Eobellion.  In  the  Cabinet  and  in 
Congress  we  have  seen  how  they  filled  the  foremost  places.  It  was  not  less  sin- 
gular that  in  the  field,  almost  every  branch  of  the  service  should  have  as  its 
acknowledged  chief  an  Ohio  General.'  At  the  head  of  the  army  stood  Grant, 
whom  success,  the  absolute  test  in  war,  pronounced  our  grcatcnt  Soldier.  Beyond 
a  doubt  Sherman  was  the  most  perfect  master  of  marching  and  of  the  logistics 
0^  war  the  Continent  has  over  seen.  Competent  critics,  afler  surveying  the 
whole  field,  have  placed  Eosecrans  at  the  head  of  our  strategists.  In  Gillmoro 
we  had  the  Artillerist  of  the  war,  and  there  are  few  to  dispute  his  further  claim 
to  the  laurels  as  Engineer.  We  have  now  to  see  how  perfect  is  the  title  of 
another  son  of  Ohio  to  the  rank  of  the  first  of  living  Generals  of  Cavalry. 

Philip  H.  Sheridan  was  born  on  the  6th  of  March,  1831,  in  the  village  of 
Somerset,  Perry  County,  Ohio — scarcely  more  than  a  dozen  miles  from  the  next 
connty  seat,  westward,  where,  eleven  years  earlier,  William  Tecumseh  Sherman 
first  saw  the  light*  Sheridan's  parents  were  recent  emigrants  from  County 
Cavan,  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  Unlike  a  majoritj^  however,  of  the  residents 
of  that  portion  of  Ireland,  they  were  not  descendants  of  the  Scotch  emigrants 
with  whom  Cromwell  had  undertaken  to  repcoplc  the  island,  and  they  were 
unshaken  in  their  adhesion  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  the  faith  of  which 
their  boy  was  scrupulously  reared.  About  Somerset,  there  had  long  been  gath- 
ering a  Eoman  Catholic  community,  and  the  village  "Church  of  St,  Joseph" 
was  noted  as  the  oldest  house  of  public  woi'ship  in  the  State. 

The  boyhood  of  the  future  General  was  like  that  of  other  pugnacious  and 
vigorous  Irish  lads.  The  biographer,  with  all  their  searching,  have  been  unable 
to  gather  from  the  Somerset  gossips  any  of  those  "youthful  foreshadow ings  of 
greatness*' wherein  their  kind  do  so  much  rejoice.  It  seems,  indeed,  that  he 
was  fond  of  horses,  and  the  Ruv.  Mr.  Ileadley  gives  us  a  wonderful  picture  of 
the  cavalry  General  that  was  to  be,  at  the  early  ago  of  five  years,  mounted 

*  It  hat  been  widely  believed  that  Sheridan  was  bom  in  MaAsachunettn,  a  few  months  before 
the  removal  of  his  parents  to  Ohio.  The  statement  has  been  made  in  several  biographies  of  the 
(General,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  Army  Register.  The  acoonnt  in  the  text,  liowcver,  im 
given  on  the  authority  of  General  Sheridan  himself— who  probably  has  authentic  information 
concerning  the  event. 
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upon  an  untamed  racor,  barebacked  and  bridleiess,  astonishing  the  mischiovous 
youngsters  who  had  induced  him  to  mount,  by  leaping  fences,  and  dashing  off 
at  break-neck  pace  for  a  dozen  miles — to  be  sought  after  the  next  day  by  the 
alarmed  neighborhood,  and  coddled  over,  and  much  lionized.^  There  arc 
stories,  too,  about  the  young  Irish  boy  who  led  in  all  the  dare-devil  exploits  of 
his  comrades,  and  who,  in  those  callow  days,  had  never  heard  of  the  excellent 
Folonios,  with  his  grey -beard  advice  to  beware  of  entrance  to  a  qaarrel. 

More  authentic  and  characteristic  is  this'bit  of  genuine  history  of  the  lad, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  friendly  pen  of  one  of  his  schoolmateSjf  who 
insists  that  it  must  be  called  "Phil  Sheridan's  first  victory:'* 

"Phil  used  to  go  to  school  at  Somerset  to  an  Irish  school  teacher  of  the 
Irishest  sort,  named  Patrick  McNanly,  who  believed  that  the  intelligence, 
morality,  and  happiness  of  scholara  depended  upon  a  liberal  use  of  birch,  and 
this  deponent  can  verily  testify  that  in  that  he  was  truly  scientific. 

"One  terribly  cold  morning  of  1842  pr  1843,  two  of  Patrick's  scholars  got 
there  a  little  ahead  of  time.  They  crawled  in  through  the  window  to  get 
warmed,  and  once  in,  the  chief  enemy  of  mankind  and  school-boys,  as  well  as 
the  discovery  of  a  bucket  full  of  ice  water,  tempted  them  to  trick  the  teacher. 
They  fastened  it  over  the  door  in  such  a  manner  that  the  opening  of  the  door 

•The  following  is  Mr.  Headley's  iitory,  which  may  or  may  not  be  true: 

''At  five  years  of  age  he  was  playing  near  his  home,  when  some  lads  came  along  and  amoied 
themselves  with  the  wide-awake  boy.    A  horse  was  feeding  quietly  in  an  atiljoiniiig  lot. 

"'Phil,  would  you  like  a  ride?'  they  said  to  him. 

"  *  Yes,  give  me  one.* 

"In  a  few  moments  the  boy  was  on  the  animars  back.  The  sudden  and  unoeremonious 
mounting  of  the  young  rider  started  the  steed  and  away  he  ran. 

"'Whoa!  whoa!'  sung  out  the  mischievous  lads,  but  in  vain.  Over  the  fence  he  sprang 
and  once  on  the  highway  it  was  a  Gilpin  ride.  'Phil*  clung  to  the  mane,  while  the  sobered 
authors  of  the  race  turned  pale  with  the  apprehension  of  a  tragical  end  to  it,  exi>ccting  to  see 
him  dashed  to  the  earth  and  killed.  But  out  of  sight  horse  and  rider  vanished,  miles  toon  lay 
between  the  two  parties,  when  the  horse  suddenly  turned  into  the  shed  of  a  tavern  where  its 
owner  had  frequently  stopped  in  his  travel.  Men  came  out,  and  recognizing  the  horse,  quentioned 
the  boy.  One  of  the  curious  company,  after  securing  the  foaming  animal,  without  saddle  or 
bridle,  and  the  unterrified  '  Phil,'  inquired : 

"'Who  taught  you  to  ride?* 

" '  Nobody,*  answered  the  boy. 

"'  Did  no  one  teach  you  how  to  sit  on  a  horse?*  asked  another. 

'"Oh  yes !  Bill  Seymour  told  me  to  hold  on  with  my  knees,  and  I  did.' 

"'Wasn't  you  frightened?* 

"'Nary  a  bit;  I  wanted  to  go  farther,  but  the  horse  wouldn't  go.' 

"'Ain't  you  sore,  boy?' 

" '  Kinder,  but  I'll  be  better  to-morrow,  and  then  I'll  ride  back  home.' 

'"That  boy,'  said  the  questioner,  'has  pluck  enough  to  be  an  Indian  hunter.' 

"The  following  morning  'Phil'  utw  lame  and  sore,  still  he  wanted  to  go  home.  The  sur- 
prised and  interested  people  kept  the  little  fellow  to  nurse  him  before  he  undertook  the  return 
trip.  Meanwhile,  the  owner  of  the  horse,  on  his  own  account  and  in  behalf  of  the  family,  made 
his  appearance.  lie  had  learned  along  the  way  the  course  of  the  young  Gilpin.  He  exprcwed 
astonishment  that  he  was  not  thrown,  as  the  horse  was  vicious,  and  had  unsaddled  excellent 
horsemen.    This  was  'Phil's'  first  cavalry  experience." 

f  Mijor  Lyman  J.  Jackson,  of  New  Lexington,  formerly  of  Eleventh  Ohio  lufanlrj. 
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would  tilt  it  upon  the  head  of  any  one  entering,  and  retired  to  watch  the  result 
from  a  neighboring  haymow. 

'* Patrick  soon  came  trotting  along,  rubbing  his  hands  vigorously  to  keep 
them  warm,  hurriedly  turned  the  key,  and  bolted  in  just  as  the  bucket  turned 
over  his  head.  It  is  not  a  'bull'  to  say  that  his  Celtic  blood  was  heated  by  the 
chilling  douse.  His  situation  was  a  bad  one.  There  wasn*t  a  boy  to  beat  any- 
where about.  He  looked  all  around,  inside  and  out,  and  there  wasn't  a  soul  to 
be  seen.  So  he  armed  himself  with  a  six-foot  hickory  twig,  built  on  a  rousing 
fire  and  sat  down  to  dry,  fully  determined  to  flog  the  first  boy  that  entered. 

"An  unfortunate  little  fellow  soon  came,  and  almost  at  the  instant  his  hand 
was  on  the  latch,  Patrick  seized  him  by  the  collar  and  shook  him*  fiercely.  Ho 
shake  the  truth  out  of  him,'  he  said.  The  astonished  looks  and  astonishing  yells 
eonvinced  Patrick  that  that  boy  knew  nothing  of  the  outrage.  Setting  him 
down  by  the  fire,  he  again  placed  himself  in  the  position  of  attack. 

''The  next,  and  the  next,  and  the  next  wont  through  the  same  operation, 
and  finally,  when  nearly  all  the  school  had  been  throttled  and  shaken  into  their 
•eats,  our  two  youngsters  climbed  down  the  haymow,  entered  the  school-room, 
got  their  shaking,  and  went  to  work.  It  happened  that  Phil  Sheridan  was  late 
that  morning,  and  as  each  one  proved  his  innocence,  the  presumption  became 
the  stronger  against  the  few  there  were  lefl  to  suspect.  Finally  Phil  came — the 
lamt,  and,  <^  course,  the  guilty  one,  if  every  body  else  was  innocent. 

"Just  as  he  opened  the  door  Patrick  made  a  dive  for  him.  Phil  dodged  and 
commenced  a  retreat.  Patrick  thought  that  a  proof  of  his  guilt,  and  pursued. 
Away  went  Phil  up  the  street,  and  away  went  the  teacher  after  him,  bare- 
headed, stick  in  hand,  the  whole  school  bringing  up  the  rear,  alLon  the  run. 
Phil  lost  a  little  on  the  home  stretch,  and  by  the  time  Mr.  Sheridan's  house  was 
reached,  his  pursuer  was  too  close  to  let  him  shut  the  gate,  and  on  he  broke  into 
the  back  yard.  There  he  got  re-enforcements  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  Newfound- 
land pet  dog,  which  instantly  made  an  attack  on  Patrick's  flank  and  rear. 

"Patrick  mounted  the  fence — so  did  Phil:  The  dog  snapped  at  Patrick's 
heels,  and  he  discovered  it  necessary  to  climb  an  apple-tree,  where  he  found 
himself  out  of  breath,  out  of  patience,  and  very  completely  outflanked. 

"'Take  away  your  divilish  dog,  Phil,'  says  ho,  'or  I'll  bate  the  life  of  ye.' 

"'Like  to  see  you,'  says  Phil,  'watch  him,  Rover,'  and  with  that  he  got  an 
old  piece  of  carpet  and  laid  it  under  the  tree  for  the  dog  to  watch  over. 

*'The  dog  laid  down  on  it,  and  Phil  mounted  the  fence,  where  he  sat,  con- 
templative, with  his  chin  in  his  hands  and  his  elbows  on  his  knees.  '  What  do 
you  want  to  lick  me  for?'  asked  Phil. 

"'What  did  you  throw  the  wather  on  me  for?'  was  the  answer, 

"*l  didn't  throw  any  water  on  )'ou.' 

"Yon  did,  though,  bokase  none  of  the  other  boys  did,  and  I'll  polish  you 
to  death  intirely,  if  you  don't  let  me  down.' 

•*He  started  down,  but  Rover  went  for  his  foot  before  it  was  nearly  in  reach 
and  the  teacher  retreated  up  the  tree,  calling  loudly  for  Phil's  father.  The  noise 
soon  broaght  Mr.  Sheridan  out.  The  teacher  up  the  tree,  the  dog  growling  at 
Vol.  I.— 32. 
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him,  Phil  on  the  fence,  and  the  whole  school  aroand,  was  too  funny  a  scene  to 
be  closed  without  explanation. 

"'What  are  you  doing  up  that  apple-tree,  HcNanly?'  asked  Hr.  Sheridan. 

"*Ah,  that  divilish  boy  of  yours,  Misther  Sheridan,  will  be  the  death  of  mo 
yet.  It's  all  his  doin's,  sir.  He  poorcd  a  whole  bucket  of  wather  on  me  this 
mornin*,  and  whin  I  wanted  to  give  him  a  dacent  riprimand,  be  ran  away,  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  discipline  of  the  school,  I  went  to  catch  him,  and  he  got 
that  big  baste  of  a  dog  of  yours  aflhor  me,  and  I  had  to  climb  the  tree  to  defind 
myself.* 

**  'I  didn't  throw  any  water  at  all,'  Bays  Phil,  'all  I  know  about  it  is  that  he 
went  to  whipping  me  this  morning  before  I  got  in.' 

<*The  old  gentleman,  probably  enjoying  the  fun,  and  not  being  very  certain 
whether  his  boy  ought  to  bo  whipped  without  reason,  suggested  to  let  the  case 
await  further  inquiry. 

"*Let  him  go  without  a  floggin',  Misther  Sheridan?  Shure  it'll  ruin  the 
school  to  do  that  now;  just  luck  at  them,  will  you,  how  the  're  laughing  at  me.' 
The  old  gentleman  commenced  calling  the  dog ;  it  looked  at  Phil  and  wouldn't 
stir.  *Take  away  that  divilish  dog  or  I'll  bate  the  life  out  of  ye's  both  intirely/ 
says  Patrick. 

"*  Better  come  down  first,'  Phil  suggested;  *  watch  him.  Rover.  But  I'll 
tell  you  what  I'll  do,'  he  added  afler  a  pause,  *  if  you  won*t  whip  me  1*11  caU 
him  off.  He  won*t  go  if  father  calls  all  day — besides  he  seeb  you're  imposing  on 
me.' 

"Patrick  argued,  and  protested,  and  threatened,  but  it  wouldn't  do — the 
terms  were  unconditional.  The  hot  race  and  the  cold  water  had  got  him  into 
a  terrible  chill.  The  longer  he  talked  in  the  air  of  a  frosty  January  morning, 
the  colder  he  got,  and  the  more  hopeless  his  case  became,  especially  when  Phil 
intimated  his  intention  to  demand  exemption  from  ail  future  floggings. 

"'I'll  tell  you  what,  Phil,'  said  he  finally,  Mf  you'll  just  call  off  that  baste, 
I'll  not  bate  you  this  time,  indade  I  won't.' 

"*  Why  didn't  you  say  so  at  first,'  said  Phil.  *Come  away  Rover.'  And  away 
Rover  did  come;  and  away  came  the  teacher  almost  too  badly  chilled  to  climb 
down. 

"And  this  was  the  first  surrender  to  Sheridan.  Phil  says  the  teacher  kept 
his  word  in  that  affair,  but  put  two  floggings  into  every  one  that  he  afterward 
administered  for  new  offenses." 

Through  such  tribulations  our  jolly  lad  forced  his  way  into  a  fair  common- 
school  education.  Then  it  was  time  that  he  should  do  something  to  help  sup- 
port the  family.  He  was  bright  enough  to  become  more  than  a  mere  laborer; 
and  in  those  days  when  a  village  lad  was  thought  to  be  fit  for  something  better 
than  his  father's  or  his  schoolmates'  lot,  the  first  thought  would  be  to  make  a 
store-keeper  of  him.  So  Mr.  Talbot,  a  small  hardware  dealer,  came  to  have 
Philip  H.  Sheridan  for  "clerk."  He  did  well  by  it,  too.  The  boy  was  active, 
intelligent,  and  faithful.  Mr.  Talbot  began  to  take  a  special  interest  in  him, 
and,  by -and -by,  to  teach  him  mathematics,  select  works  of  history  for  him  to 
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read,  and  encourage  him  to  improve  himself.  After  a  time  an  opportunity  to 
do  better  offered,  and  bo  another  storekeeper,  a  Mr.  Henry  Detton,  shares  with 
Mr.  Talbot  the  honor  of  having  had  the  greatest  American  Cavalry  General  for 
m  store  boy. 

M^ntime  the  studies  in  mathematics  and  history  were  bearing  finiit.  Our 
young  3lcrk  began  to  aspire  to  something  better  than  selling  goods  in  a  village 
store  for  a  livelihood.  There  was  quite  a  pressure  upon  General  Thomas  Eitchoy, 
the  district  Congressman,  for  the  vacant  appointment  to  West  Point.  *<At  las^** 
said  the  old  General,  'Hhere  came  a  letter,  accompanied  by  no  testimonials,  no 
influential  recommendations,  or  appeals  from  wealthy  parents.  It  simply  asked 
that  the  place  might  be  given  to  the  writer,  and  was  signed  *Phil.  Sheridan.' 
The  boy  needed  no  recommendation,"  continued  the  old  man,  "for  I  knew  him 
and  his  father  before  him,  and  I  appointed  him  at  once." 

Sheridan  was  seventeen  years  old  when,  after  his  independent  boy-fashion 
(and  in  a  manner  strikingly  similar  to  that  of  his  subsequent  friend  and  chie^ 
General  Kosecrans),  ho  thus  turned  his  bac^  on  the  old  Somerset  life  and  became 
an  inmate  of  West  Point.  He  found  another  young  Ohioan  in  his  class,  of  whom 
the  world  was  yet  to  hear  something;  it  was  the  lamented  James  B.  McPherson. 
Among  the  fifty  other  classmates  were  Schofield,  Terrill,  Sill,  and  Tyler,  and 
the  Bebel  General  Hood. 

His  career  at  West  Point  was  characteristic.  He  was  not  ranked  brilliant 
in  the  recitations,  but  he  was  far  above  mediocrity,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his 
general  standing  was  constantly  kept  down  by  '^that  odious  column  of  demerits." 
The  animal  spirits  of  the  boy  were  forever  running  over  into  trivial  infractions 
of  the  rules.  Everybody  liked  him;  even  the  staid  Professors,  as  they  scored 
down  the  demerits,  would  readily  have  voted  him  **the  best  fellow  in  the  class." 
But  one  day  he  went  too  far.  One  of  the  cadets,  as  he  fancied,  insulted  him. 
Irish  faishion,  he  proceeded  to  redress  his  own  grievances.  The  flogging  he 
administered  was  perfect  but  it  was  unmilitary,  and  it  cost  him  just  an  extra 
year  at  West  Point.  And  this  is  the  reason  that  though  he  entered  as  cadet  in 
1848,  the  Army  Register  marks  the  date  of  his  admission  to  the  service  in  1853. 
His  suspension  had  thrown  him  over  into  the  class  following  the  one  in  which 
he  should  have  graduated. 

At  last,  in  his  twenty -third  year,  he  finished  the  West  Point  course  and  was 
assigned  to  the  First  Infantry  as  Brevet  Second-Lieutenant.  His  first  service 
was  on  the  Texas  frontier  against  the  Indians.  Here  a  promotion  to  a  full 
Second-Lieutenancy  in  the  Fourth  Infantry  soon  found  him.*     From  1853  to 

*  Some  of  the  popular  biographen  have  aDother  atorj  of  possible  authenticity  concerning 
this  promotion.    Here  is  one  Teraion  of  it : 

'^  lieutenant  Sheridan  had  ere  long  to  try  his  prowess  with  the  Apache  warriors.  One  day 
lie  was  outside  the  fort  with  two  others,  when  a  band  of  those  savages  suddenly  sprang  upon 
then.  The  chief,  not  dreaming  of  resistance  from  three  men  amid  several  times  their  number, 
leaped  ftom  his  'fiery  mustang'  to  seize  his  prisoners.  In  an  instant  Sheridan  was  on  the  back 
of  the  wild  diarger  and  galloping  away  to  Fort  Duncan.  He  summoned  the  troops  to  arms, 
m&M/ed  his  pistols  without  dismounting,  and  hastened  bock  like  a  flying  warrior  to  the  aid  of  the 
two  oompaniona  who  were  heroically  fighting  for  life.    Dashing  up  to  the  enraged  chief  he  levelled 
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1861  he  continued  on  the  frontier,  first  in  Texas,  then  in  Oregon,  with  only  a 
brief  interval  of  recruiting  duty  in  Kew  York. 

In  1855  he  commanded  the  escort  for  Lieutenant  Williamson's  exploring  ex- 
pedition through  Oregon,  for  a  branch  of  the  Pacific  Hailroad.  In  1856  we  find 
him  in  a  fight  with  the  Yokimas  near  Fort  Yancouver,  behaving  so  gallantly 
as  to  elicit  mention  in  general  orders.  In  1857  he  had  command  in  the  Yokima 
reservation,  and  Lieu  tenant-General  Scott  thought  his  conduct  in  keepibg  this 
turbulent  tribe  in  order  worthy  of  special  mention.  Next  he  establishes  a  new 
military  post  at  Yamhill,  and  concludes  an  advantageous  treaty  with  the  Co- 
quillos.  And  so  in  reckless  Indian  fighting,  in  prudent  efforts  to  preserve  the 
peace  as  long  as  the  Indians  would  let  him,  in  successful  efforts  to  master  the 
Indian  dialects,  in  sport  and  adventure  and  all  the  variety  of  hardy  frontier  life, 
the  years  went  by.  The  young  Somerset  boy,  risen  to  bo  a  First-Lieutenant, 
was  become  an  experienced  backwoodsman  and  bushwhacker;  he  was  now  to 
Alter  upon  another  part  of  his  varied  preparation  far  the  great  career  he  was 
yet  to  run. 

A  Captain's  commission  in  the  Thirteenth  Infantry  reached  him,  and  with 
it  news  of  the  impending  war.  Seated  tlrore  among  the  Oregon  Indians  at  his 
post  of  Yamhill,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  his  duty,  and  his  combative 
nature  longed  for  the  time  when  the  angry  words  of  the  secession  leaders 
might  give  way  to  something  more  substantial.  ''  If  they  will  fight  us,"  he  wrote 
to  a  friend  in  ^'the  States,''  "let  them  know  we  accept  the  challenge."  He 
added,  with  a  modest  ambition  that  now  may  well  provoke  a  smile:  ^'%Vho 
knows?    Perhaps  I  may  have  a  chance  to  earn  a  major's  commission." 

At  last  the  uneasy  waiting  in  Oregon  came  to  an  end,  and  Sheridan's  chance 
to  "try  for  a  major's  commission"  in  the  great  civil  war  came  to  him.  He  was 
ordered  to  report  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  Missouri.  Ho  arrived  in  the  midst  of 
the  confusion  that  followed  the  removal  of  Fremont  from  command.  Nothing 
could  be  a  more  droll  illustration  of  the  frequent  governmental  faculty  for  get- 
ing  the  wrong  men  in  the  right  places  than  the  assignment  that  awaited  the 
young  Indian  fighter.  He  was  made  president  of  a  board  to  audit  claims  under 
the  Fremont  administration.     Ho  did  the  work  satisfactorily  however;  and  pre- 

a  pistol  at  his  head — 'crack! '  went  the  little  weapon,  and,  with  a  mad  leap  into  the  air,  the  In- 
dian fell  dead  at  the  feet  of  the  Lieutenant's  horse.  The  soldiers  that  followed  him  then  came 
up,  and  the  just  now  exulting  band  was  ridden  down  and  most  of  the  number  killed.  The  valiant 
deed,  however,  won  no  commendation  from  the  commandant  of  the  fort,  who  seemed  to  have  a 
Southern  prejudice  against  the  Western  boy.  The  irritated,  jealous  officer  charged  his  Lieutenant 
with  breach  of  discipline  because  he  was  awaj  from  liia  command.  That  commander  was  a 
Rebel  general  in  the  late  civil  war. 

"  For  two  years  Sheridan  was  thus  employed  in  the  defense  of  the  Southern  frontier;  at  one 
time  leading  a  company  of  soldiers  to  a  threatened  settlement,  and  at  another  cautiously  making 
explorations,  not  knowing  where  the  stealthy  savage  would  rise  from  ambnsh,  or  fire  hii  weapon 
from  its  unknown  seclusion.  But  the  unfortunate  displeasure  of  his  superior  officer,  and  the  ool- 
liaions  attending,  induced  Sheridan  to  seek  a  different  post  of  duty.  Accordingly  the  War  De* 
partment,  in  the  spring  of  1855,  created  him  a  full  Lieutenant  in  the  Fourth  Infantry^  then  in 
Oregon." 
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Bontiy  the  Government,  fully  satisfied  now  that  here  was  a  good  man  for  routine 
and  clerical  duties,  made  him  Quartermaster  and  Commissary  for  Curtis,  at  the 
oatset  of  the  Pea  Ridge  campaign. 

All  this  seemed  rapid  promotion  to  Captain  Sheridan,  and  he  went  to  work 
heartily  and  earnestly  to  make  a  Quartermaster  of  himself.  He  was  sixty -fourth 
Captain  on  the  list — so  one  of  the  staff  officers  tells  of  his  reasoning  in  those 
days — and  with  the  chances  of  war  in  his  favor,  it  needn't  be  a  very  great  while 
before  he  might  hope  to  be  a  Major !  With  such  modest  aspirations  he  worked 
away  at  the  wagon -trains ;  cut  down  regimental  transportation,  gave  fewer 
wagons  for  camp  furniture  and  more  for  hard  bread  and  fixed  ammunition, 
established  secondary  depots  for  supplies,  and  with  all  his  labor  found  that  he 
had  not  fully  estimated  the  wants  of  the  army.*    Some  Orders  from  General 

*Here  is  some  stafi'-officer's  gossip  about  Sheridan  during  this  portion  of  his  opening  career: 

"A  modest,  quiet  little  man  was  our  Quartermaster;  yet  nobody  could  deny  the  vitalizing 
energy  and  masterly  force  of  his  presence  when  he  had  occasion  to  exert  himself.  Neat  in  per- 
son, courteous  in  demeanor,  exact  in  the  transaction  of  business,  and  most  accurate  in  all  matters 
appertaining  to  the  regulations,  orders,  and  general  military  customs,  it  was  no  wonder  that  our 
acting  Chief  Quartermaster  should  have  been  universally  liked.  Especially  was  he  in  favor 
tocially,  for  it  soon  became  known  that  he  was,  ofi*  duty,  a  most  genial  companion,  answering 
the  most  mythical  requirement  of  that  vaguest  of  comprehensive  terms — '  a  good  fellow.' 

''The  enlisted  men  on  duty  at  head -quarters,  or  in  his  own  bureau,  remember  him  kindly. 
Not  a  clerk  or  orderly  but  treasures  some  act  of  kindness  done  by  Captain  Sheridan.  Never  for- 
getting, or  allowing  others  to  forget,  the  respect  due  to  him  and  his  position,  he  was  yet  the  most 
approachable  officer  at  liead-quarters.  His  knowledge  of  the  regulations  and  customs  of  the 
army,  and  of  all  professional  minutis,  were  ever  at  the  disposal  of  any  proper  inquirer.  Private 
soldiers  are  seldom  allowed  to  carry  away  as  pleasant  and  kindly  associations  of  a  superior  as 
those  with  which  Captain  Sheridan  endowed  us.  When  the  army  was  ready  to  move  he  gave 
his  personal  attention  in  seeing  that  all  attached  to  head-quarters  were  properly  equipped  for 
service  in  the  field,  issuing  the  necessary  stores,  animals,  etc.,  without  difficulty  or  discussion. 
>iany  a  man  received  information  about  the  preparation  of  papers  and  other  matters  which  has 
since  been  of  invaluable  assistance.  Nor  was  his  kindness  confined  to  subordinates  alone.  It  is 
easy  for  some  men  to  be  genial  and  kind  to  those  under  them,  while  it  seems  impossible  to  behave 
with  the  proper  courtesy  due  to  those  whose  position  entitles  them  to  consideration  as  gentlemen. 
We  have  served  with  a  Major-General  since  then  who  to  his  soldiers  was  always  forbearing, 
kindly,  and  humane,  while  to  his  officers,  especially  those  on  the  staff,  he  was  almost  invariably 
rude,  rough,  blunt,  and  inconsiderate.  This  could  not  be  said  of  Sheridan.  He  had  that  proper 
pride  of  military  life  which  not  alone  demands,  but  accords  to  all,  the  courtesy  due  among  gentle- 
men. It  is  fair  to  say  that  no  man  has  risen  more  rapidly  with  less  jealousy,  if  the  feelings  en- 
tertained by  his  old  associates  of  the  army  of  the  South-west  are  any  criterion. 

''Sheridan's  modesty  amounted  to  bashfulness,  especially  in  the  presence  of  the  gentler  sex. 
His  life  having  been  passed  on  the  frontier  among  Indians,  or  at  some  solitary  post,  it  was  not  at 
all  torprising  that  our  Quartermaster  should  hesitate  when  urged  to  go  where  ladies  might  be 
expected.  If  by  chance  he  found  himself  in  such  a  gathering  he  was  sure  to  shrink  into  an 
obscure  comer  and  keep  silent.     We  remember  an  amusing  incident  of  this  bashfulness. 

"He  became  attracted  toward  a  young  lady  at  Springfield,  where  he  was  engaged  in  forward- 
ing SQpplies  to  the  army.  Desirous  of  showing  her  some  attention,  he  was  altogether  too  modest 
to  venture  on  such  a  step.  Finally  he  hit  upon  an  expedient.  He  had  a  gay  young  clerk,  Exidy, 
in  his  office,  whom  he  induced  to  take  the  young  lady  out  riding,  while  he  (Sheridan)  furnished 
the  carriage  and  horses.  The  modest  little  Captain  could  often  be  seen  looking  with  pleasure  on 
this  arrangement.  Courting  by  proxy  seemed  to  please  him  much  (as  it  certainly  was  less  era- 
barraMing)  as  if  it  had  been  done  by  himself.  There  are  but  few  men  whose  modesty  would  carry 
them  so  far.  What  the  result  was  we  never  learnt.  We  think  it  most  probable  Eddy  carried  off 
thepriie." 
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Curtis  about  this  time  seemed  to  him  iDGonsistent  with  the  West  Point  system 
of  managing  qaartermaster's  matters,  and  he  said  so  officially  with  considerable 
freedom  of  utterance.  The  matter  was  passed  over  for  a  few  days,  but  as  soon 
as  Pea  Bidge  was  fought  General  Curtis  found  time  to  attend  to  smaller  affairs. 
The  first  was  to  dispense  with  the  fuHher  services  of  his  Quartermaster,  and 
send  him  back  to  St.  Louis  in  arrest. 

But  just  then  educated  officers  were  too  rare  in  Missouri  to  be  long  kept 
out  of  service  on  punctilios.  Presently  the  affair  with  Curtis  was  adyusted,  and 
then  the  Government  had  some  fresh  work  for  this  young  man  of  routine  and 
business.  It  sent  him  over  into  Wisconsin  to  buy  horses  I  The  weeping  philos- 
opher himself  might  have  been  embarrassed  to  refrain  from  laughter  I  McClel- 
lan  was  at  the  head  of  the  army;  Halleck  had  chief  command  in  the  West;  men 
like  McClernand  and  Banks,  Crittenden,  and  McCook,  were  commanding  divis- 
ions or  corps ;  and  for  Cavalry  Sheridan  the  best  work  the  Government  could 
find  was — ^buying  horses  in  Wisconsin  I  Then  came  Pittsburg  Landing,  and 
Halleck's  hurried  departure  for  the  field.  Wishing  a  body  of  instructed  regular 
officers  about  him,  he  thought,  among  others,  of  Curtis's  old  Quartermaster,  and 
ordered  him  up  to  the  army  before  Corinth.  There  followed  a  little  staff  ser- 
▼ice,  and  at  last,  in  May,  1862,  the  future  head  of  the  Cavalry  got  started  on 
his  proper  career.  Watching  wagon  trains,  disputing  with  the  lawyers  about 
doubtful  contractor's  claims,  or  with  the  jx>ckeys  about  the  worth  of  horses — all 
this  seems  now  very  unworthy  of  Sheridan,  but  it  was  a  part  of  his  education 
for  the  place  he  was  to  fill;  and  we  shall  see  that  the  familiarity  thus  acquired 
with  the  details  of  supplying  an  army  were  to  prove  of  service  to  one  whose 
business  was  to  be  to  command  armies,  and  to  tax  the  energies  of  those  who 
supplied  them  to  the  utmost. 

The  cavalry  was  inefficient — mostly  for  lack  of  officers  who  knew  the  differ- 
ence between  a  horse  and  a  machine.  The  Second  Michigan  wanted  a  Colonel. 
Sheridan  happened  to  bo  at  hand  and  was  thought  of  In  a  few  days  ho  was 
off  toward  Booneville  on  his  first  raid.  The  railroad  track  and  depot  were  des- 
troyed, provisions  captured,  and  a  safe  retreat  secured.  A  few  days  lat^r  fol- 
lowed a  reconnoissance  to  Donaldson's  Cross  Roads,  and  a  sharp  skirmish  with 
Forrest.  Two  days  later  a  second  regiment  was  added  to  Sheridan*s  command, 
and  he  was  sent  on  a  brief  pursuit  of  Forrest,  which  he  managed  so  well  that  in 
four  days  more  he  was  formally  made  commander  of  a  cavalry  brigade,  and 
sent  to  Booneville,  twenty  miles  in  front  of  the  army.  Here  on  the  1st  July, 
1862,  General  Chalmers,  with  a  force  numbering  between  four  and  five  thousand 
men,  attacked  Sheridan's  little  band  of  two  regiments.  He  retreatod  slowly 
toward  his  camp,  where,  with  his  back  to  a  swamp,  he  kept  up  the  unequal 
fight.  The  day,  however,  must  in  the  end  go  against  him.  Sheridan  saw  and 
prepared  for  it.  Selecting  a  body  of  picked  men,  scarcely  a  hundred  in  all,  ho 
sent  them  by  a  circuitous  route  to  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  Meantime  he  sturdily 
held  his  ground  on  the  front.  Suddenly  the  assailants  were  startled  by  the 
crack  of  carbines  in  their  rear.    Tolley  afler  volley  poured  in  from  the  revolv- 
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hag  weapons  of  the  little  party  till  the  roar  Beeraed  to  betoken  the  attack  of  at 
least  a  brigade.  Then  charging  recklessly  into  the  rear,  they  penetrated  almost 
to  the  heart  of  the  command,  and  for  a  little  time  had  possession  of  Chalmers 
himself.  This  was  the  signal  for  Sheridan.  At  the  head  of  his  two  regiments 
he  led  an  impetnoas  onset  upon  the  confused  enemy,  who,  thinking  himself 
anrronnded,  hastily  fled,  leaving  dead  and  wounded  on  the  fleld.^  For  twenty 
miles  Sheridan  kept  up  with  his  two  thousand  this  pursuit  of  fire  thousand.  On 
his  return  he  found  that  the  gallant  deed  had  carried  him  far  beyond  the  wildest 
ambition  of  his  quartermaster  days.  Ho  was  appointed  a  Brigadier-General  of 
Yolunteers,  to  date  from  July  Ist,  in  honor  of  this  brilliant  little  battle  of 
Booneville.  0 

In  the  comparative  independence  of  command  which  he  had  here  enjoyed, 
he  had  displayed  qualities  of  vigor,  enterprise,  and  sound  judgment,  that 
might  have  recommended  him  for  similar  positions  in  the  future.  But  it  was 
Sheridan's  lot  to  be  long  kept  back  from  the  fields  for  which  ho  was  peculiarly 
fitted,  and  to  be  subjected  to  severe  and  unusual  tests.  In  a  modest  little  letter 
now  lying  before  us,  he  shows  his  own  appreciation  of  this  singularity  of  his 
fortune.  "It  has  been  said,"  he  writes,  "that  I  was  Mucky'  during  the  Eebellion 
in  the  success  which  attended  me,  but  whether  I  was  or  not,  I  believe  t&ere  was 
no  general  officer  in  the  service  who  was  subjected  to  harder  tests.  I  was  not 
only  changed  from  one  arm  of  the  service  to  another,  but  was  constantly  being 
changed  trom  one  line  of  operations  to  another,  each  involving  new  geographi- 
ca.  and  topographical  study,  the  necessity  of  overcoming  the  local  prejudices  of 
aoldiers  of  different  armies,  and  the  old  and  bitter  prejudices  between  infantry 
and  cavalry."  So  now,  precisely  as  the  General  says,  after  he  had  just  shown 
bis  special  fitness  for  dashing  cavalry  exploits,  he  was  changed  to  another  arm 
of  the  service  and  another  line  of  operations,  being  sent  to  take  command  of 
a  division  of  infantry  in  Kentucky.  Still  this  was  high  promotion.  The  "little 
Quartermaster"  who  thought  that,  as  he  was  only  sixty-fourth  Captain  on  the 
list,  the  chances  of  war  might  yet  enable  him  to  win  a  Major's  commission,  was 
now,  witliin  less  than  a  year  from  the  date  of  that  modest  aspiration,  a  Briga- 
dier-General, in  command  of  three  brigades  and  a  dozen  regiments. 

At  the  time  of  our  new  General's  arrival  in  Kentucky,  Bragg  was  moving 
rapidly  upon  Louisville,  and  Buell  was  hastening  back  with  his  army  to  con- 
front him.  For  a  little  time  Louisville  was  thought  to  bo  in  danger.  Sheridan 
was  energetic  in  his  efforts  to  place  the  city  in  a  position  for  defense.  Then 
joining  Buell's  army  on  its  arrival,  he  moved  out  with  his  division  in  that  pur- 
suit of  Bragg,  which,  pressed  by  some  subordinates  too  incautiously,  suddenly 
brought  him  savagely  to  bay  at  Perryville. 

Whatever  was  thought  of  the  general  conduct  of  this  battle,  or  of  the 
policy  of  bringing  it  on,  there  was  no  doubt  at  head-quarters  of  the  praise  to 
which  Gisneral  Sheridan's  conduct  in  it  entitled  him.     He  kept  the  position  to 

*The  fighting  at  Booneville  lasted  nearly  snven  hours.    The  number  of  Rebel  dead  left  oo 
the  field  was  reported  to  be  sixtj-five.    Sheridan's  entire  loss  was  fbrtjr-one. 
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which  he  was  assigned  (the  led  of  Gilbert's  corps,  protecting  McCook's  right), 
with  obstinate  vigor,  sustained  a  fierce  attack,  which  he  repelled,  and  directed 
the  fire  of  his  batteries  so  as  to  do  what  he  could  against  the  assault  that  was 
cutting  McCook's  command  to  pieces.  ^'  He  held  the  key  of  our  position  with 
tenacity,''  said  his  Corps  General  in  the  official  report,  "and  used  the  point  to 
its  utmost  advantage.  I  commend  him  to  notice  as  an  officer  of  much  gallantry 
and  of  high  professional  ability."*  Thenceforward  the  position  of  the  new  Gen- 
eral was  secure  in  the  army.  His  soldiers  believed  in  himf  and  his  superiors 
trusted  him.  But  the  Country,  as  yet,  heard  little  of  him.  He  was  the  subor- 
dinate of  subordinates,  and  much  hai*d  fighting  was  still  awaiting  him  before 
he  could  aspire  to  popular  fame. 

In  the  changes  consequent  upon  Hosecrans's  assumption  of  command,  Sher- 
idan was  transferred  to  McCook's  right  wing  of  the  army.  With  the  details  of 
his  new  position  he  found  himself  fully  occupied  through  the  fall  and  early 
winter  of  1862.  At  last  the  army  moved  out  upon  Murfreesboro'.  Sheridan 
had  only  to  support  other  divisions  in  advance  of  him  through  tho  march, 
until  the  day  before  the  battle.  Then  he  led  the  movement,  had  sharp  skir- 
mishing, and  finally  was  compelled  to  form  line  of  battle  and  bring  up  bis 
artillery  to  clear  his  front,  losing  some  seventy -five  killed  and  wounded  in  the 
operations.  The  men  bivouacked  in  line  of  battle.  They  were  to  wake  to  great 
calamity  and  great  glory  in  the  niorning. 

In  the  general  plan  of  the  battle  of  Stone  River  the  part  assigned  to  the 
right  wing  was  to  hold  the  enemy,  while  the  rest  of  the  army  swung  through 
Murfreesboro'  upon  his  rear.  In  this  right  wing  Sheridan  hold  the  left.  Else- 
where along  that  ill-formed  lino  were  batteries,  to  which  the  horses  had  not  been 
harncBscd  when  the  fateful  attack  burst  ihrougU  the  gray  dawn  upon  them. 
But  there  was  one  division  commander  who,  with  or  without  orders  thereto, 
might  be  trusted  for  ample  vigilance  in  the  face  of  an  enemy.  At  two  in  the 
morning  ho  was  moving  some  of  his  regiments  to  strengthen  a  portion  of  his 
line,  on  which  he  thought  the  enemy  was  massing.  At  four  he  mustered  his 
division  under  arms,  and  had  every  cannoneer  at  his  post.  For  over  two  hours 
they  waited.  When  the  onset  came  tho  ready  batteries  opened  at  once.  The 
Rebels  continued  to  sweep  up.  At  fifty  yards'  distance  tho  volleys  of  Sheridan's 
musketry  became  too  murderous.  The  enemy,  in  massed  regiments,  hesitated, 
wavered,  and  finally  broke.  Sheridan  instantly  sent  Sill's  brigade  to  charge 
upon  the  retreating  column.  The  movement  was  brilliantly  executed,  but  the 
life  of  the  gallant  brigade  commander  went  out  in  the  charge. 

•Rep.  of  Maj-Gen.  Gilbert,  Reb.  Rec.  Vol.  V,  p.  513.  Sheridan  reported  his  Ion  in  this 
battle  at  three  hundred  and  thirty — of  whom  forty-four  were  killed  and  two  hundred  and  aer- 
enty-four  wounded. 

tAboat  this  time  General  BuelPs  army  waaa  good  deal  demoralized  by  lack  of  confidence 
in  many  of  the  officent.  Through  the  battle  Sheridan  had  been  riding  a  favorite  black  horee; 
it  being  shot  under  him,  he  was  compelled,  before  the  close  of  the  action,  to  appear  among  the 
troops  on  another.  They  learned  the  cause,  and  rent  the  air  with  shouts  for  Sheridan ;  while  by 
the  camp-fires  at  night  it  soon  became  common  to  hear  them  boasting  that  at  last  thej  had  a 
fighting  General,  who  cared  more  for  victory  than  he  did  for  bullets. 
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Presentlj  the  cnomy  rallied  and  retarned.  Already  the  rest  of  the  wing 
had  been  hurled  back  in  confusion ;  the  weight  of  the  victorious  foe  bore  down 
upon  Sheridan's  exposed  flank  and  broke  it.  There  was  now  come  upon  Sheridan 
that  same  stress  of  battle  under  which  his  companion  division  commanders 
had  been  crushed.  But,  hastily  drawing  back  the  broken  flank,  he  changed  the 
front  of  his  line  to  meet  the  new  danger  and  oi*dered  a  brigade  to  charge ;  while, 
nnder  cover  of  this  daring  onset  the  new  line  was  made  compact.  Here  Sher- 
idan felt  abundantly  able  to  hold  his  ground. 

But  his  flank ?    The  routed  divisions,  which  should  have  formed  upon  it, 

were  still  in  hasty  retreat.  He  dashed  among  them — threatened,  begged,  swore. 
All  was  in  vain  ;  they  would  not  re-form.  Sheridan  was  isolated,  and  his  right 
once  more  turned.  Moving  then  by  the  left,  he  rapidly  advanced,  driving  the 
enemy  from  his  front,  and  maintaining  his  line  unbroken  till  ho  secured  a  con- 
nection on  the  left  with  Ncgley.  Here  he  was  instantly  and  tremendously 
assailed.  The  attack  was  repulsed.  Again  Cheatham's  JKebel  division  attacked, 
and  again  it  was  driven  back.  Once  again  the  baffled  enemy  swept  up  to  the 
onset  till  his  batteries  were  planted  witliin  two  hundred  yards  of  Sheridan's 
lines.  The  men  stood  firm.  Another  of  the  brigade  commanders  fell ;  but  the 
enemy  was  once  more  driven.  Thus  heroically  did  Sheridan  strive  to  beat  back 
the  swifl  disaster  that  had  befallen  the  right. 

But  now  came  the  crowning  misfortune.  When  the  rest  of  McCook's  wing 
had  been  swept  out  of  the  contest,  the  ammunition  train  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  With  the  overwhelming  force  on  his  front,  with  the  bat- 
teries  playing  at  short  range,  with  the  third  Rebel  onslaught  just  repulsed,  and 
the  men  momentarily  growing  more  confident  of  themselves  and  of  their  fiery 
commander,  there  suddenly  came  the  startling  cry  that  the  ammunition  was 
exhausted  I  ^^  Fix  bayonets,  then !''  was  the  ringing  command.  Under  cover  of 
the  bristling  lines  of  steel  on  the  front,  the  brigades  were  rapidly  withdrawn. 
Presently  a  couple  of  regiments  fell  upon  an  abandoned  ammunition  wagon. 
For  a  moment  they  swarmed  around  it — then  back  on  the  double-quick  to  the 
front,  to  aid  in  the  retreat  of  the  artillery.  One  battery  was  lost,  the  rest,  with 
only  a  missing  piece  or  two,  were  brought  off.  Thus  riddled  and  depleted,  with 
fifteen  hundred  from  the  little  division  left  dead  or  wounded  in  the  dark  cedars, 
bat  with  compact  ranks  and  a  steady  front,  the  heroic  column  came  out  on  the 
Hurfreesboro'  Turnpike.  ^^  Here  is  all  that  is  left  of  us,"  said  Sheridan,  riding 
up  to  Eosecrans  to  report.  "  Our  cartridge-boxes  are  empty,  and  so  are  our 
muskets  T' 

Thus  the  right,  on  which  the  battle  was  to  have  hinged,  had  disappeared 
from  the  struggle.  Already  the  enemy,  pressing  his  advantage  to  the  utmost, 
seemed  about  to  break  through  the  center;  and  Sheridan,  supplied  with  ammu- 
nition, was  ordered  in  to  its  relief  He  checked  the  Eebel  advance,  charged  at 
one  point,  and  captured  guns  and  prisoners,  held  his  line  steady  throughout, 
and  bivouacked  upon  it  at  nightfall.  This  final  struggle  cost  him  his  last  bri- 
gade commander  I  *'l  knew  it  was  infernal  in  there  before  I  got  in,*'  was  the 
rough  but  forcible  exclamation  of  Bousseau,  describing  afterward    his  own 
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entry  into  those  cedar  thickets;  <'but  I  was  convinced  of  it  when  I  saw  PhiL 
Bheridan,  with  hat  in  one  hand  and  sword  in  the  other,  fighting  as  if  he  were 
the  devil  incarnate,  and  swearing  as  if  he  had  a  fresh  indulgence  firom  Father 
Tracy  every  five  minutes."* 

Whatever  was  required  of  him  through  the  scattered  fighting  of  the  subse- 
quent days,  Sheridan  did  promptly  and  well,  but  this  was  the  substantial  end  of 
his  hard  work  at  Stone  River.  His  conduct  throaghout  was  soldierly  and  superb. 
80  much  should  be  said  irrespective  of  the  success  that  attended  it.  Disaster 
did  not  dispirit  him;  unlooked-for  emergencies  did  not  find  him  unprepared; 
there  was  in  him  that  simple  soldier's  faith  in  fighting  as  a  means  of  success 
that  would  not  permit  him  to  think  of  yielding  his  ground  while  a  cartridge 
remained  to  be  shot  at  the  enemy,  or  of  suffering  his  retreat  to  become  a  rout 
while  bayonets  could  cover  it.  But,  furthermore,  it  was  his  rare  good  fortune 
to  hold  the  key  to  the  field,  and  thus  by  his  splendid  fighting  to  save  the  army. 
For,  while  his  obstinate  defense  covered  the  retreat  of  McCook's  routed  divisions 
and  broke  the  force  of  the  blow  by  which  the  enemy  had  almost  annihilatedf 
one  wing  of  the  army,  while  Cheatham  and  the  other  Rebpl  commanders  were, 
by  the  testimony  of  their  own  writers,  ^^storming  about  the  field,  gnashing  their 
teeth  at  the  delay  and  at  the  slaughter  of  their  braves,"  Hosecrans  was  re-form- 
ing  his  lines.  Befbre  Sheridan's  ammunition  was  exhausted  the  General  Com- 
manding had  gathered  up  the  tangled  and  raveled  threads  of  battle.  When 
the  noble  column  emerged  with  its  empty  **  cartridge-boxes  and  muskets,"  be 
was  ready  for  whatever  the  Rebels  might  attempt;  the  disaster  had  been  reme- 
died. And  so,  while  Rosecrans  must  forever  stand  the  central  figure  of  the 
great  battle,  none  can  dispute  the  claim  of  Sheridan  to  the  place  next  to  the 
foremost.  If  Rosecrans  was  the  master  that  organized  the  victory,  Sheridan 
was  the  bulwark  behind  which,  at  the  critical  moment,  he  was  enabled  to 
deploy  his  linos  and  mass  his  artillery.  It  was  Rosecrans  who  fashioned  and 
handled  the  weapons  of  victory ;  but  among  those  weapons  he  found  none  so 
efficient,  at  the  critical  hour,  as  Sheridan. 

The  loss  was  terrible.  Every  one  of  the  brigade  commanders  was  shot 
dead.  Sixteen  hundred  and  thirty  men  were  dead,  wounded,  or  missing,  from 
a  division  that  went  into  battle  scarcely  five  thousand  strong.J  "I  trust  the 
General  Commanding  is  satisfied  with  my  division,"  said  Sheridan,  modestly,  in 
his  report.  He  went  on  in  this  apologetic  fashion:  "The  loss  of  Houghtaling^s 
battery  and  of  one  section  of  Bush's  battery  was  unavoidable,  as  all  the  horses 
were  shot  down  or  disabled.  Had  my  ammunition  held  out  I  would  not  have 
fallen  back."  The  army  and  the  country  considered  that  no  apology  was  neces- 
sary.   No  one  indeed  thought,  even  yet,  of  Sheridan  as  an  independent  com- 

*  Referring  to  the  fact  of  Sheridan'*  bein^  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  to  his  relationa  to  the 
well-known  prieat  on  dutj  at  Roeecranfl*B  head-quarters. 

t  So  far  as  the  purposes  of  that  battle  were  concerned. 

}  The  casualties  given  above  are  from  the  Official  Beport.  The  strength  of  th^  division  b 
enljr  estimated.  The  right  wing  numbered  fifteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirtjr-three  men, 
including  those  in  hospital  or  on  detached  dutj.  The  three  divisions  in  it  wero  of  about  «|qa1 
strength. 
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mander,  but  all  recognized  him  as  a  trusty  and  skillful  soldier,  in  the  sphere  in 
which  he  was  placed.  General  Eosecrans  praised  him  in  his  report ;  bnt^  with 
the  lack  of  insight  which  often  marked  that  distinguished  officer*B  judgments  of 
men,  he  failed  to  single  him  out  as  the  hero  of  the  battle.  In  fact,  of  the  ten 
brigadiers  whom  he  recommended  for  Major-Generalships,  Sheridan's  name  was 
the  very  last  on  hicT  list.  The  commission,  howeyer,  was  duly  issued,  to  date 
firom  Stone  Biver. 

Through  the  long  delays  that  consumed  the  spring  and  summer  of  1863,  we 
eatch  occasional  glimpses  of  Sheridan.  He  was  growing  in  the  confidence  of 
the  generals;  the  soldiers  had  long  trusted  him  implicitly.  Once  he  was  B&it 
on  an  expedition  against  small  forces  of  the  Eebel  cavalry,  which  penetrated 
almost  to  Shelbyville.  During  the  inaction  he  kept  his  command  in  splendTd 
drill,  and  acquired  distinction  among  his  brother  ofiicers  for  superior  skill  in  a 
sort  of  camp  ten-pin  game.  In  the  TuUaboma  advance  he  handled  his  division 
energetically.  When  at  last  the  Bebels  crossed  the  Tennessee,  he  was  sent  for- 
ward in  support  of  Stanley's  cavalry,  to  try  and  save  the  great  bridge  across  the 
river  at  Bridgeport.  He  dashed  ahead  with  such  vigor  that  his  infantry  out- 
stripped the  horsemen  they  were  to  support;  and  on  their  arrival,  the  Bebel 
rear-guard,  which  they  captured,  insisted  that  they  must  be  the  cavalry  whose 
advance  had  been  expected  I  When  the  railroad  was  repaired,  Sheridan,  con- 
ducting Thomas  along  it,  was  annoyed  by  the  protracted  stoppage  of  their  train 
at  a  way-station.  The  conductor  gave  a  gruff  answer  to  inquiries  about  the 
delay,  disobeyed  the  peremptory  order  to  start,  and  finally,  when  called  to 
account  for  it,  began  to  tell  that  he  only  received  his  orders  from  the  railroad 
superintendent,  and  not  from  generals  of  any  rank.  The  sentence  was  not 
finished  till  Sheridan  had  foiled  him  with  a  single  blow  of  his  fist,  had  kicked 
him  off  the  train,  and  pulled  the  bell-rope.  For  the  rest  of  the  trip  he  served 
as  conductor  himself.  The  wild  Irish  boy  of  Somerset  had  grown  dignified  and 
discreet;  but  his  old  comrades  would  still  have  been  apt  to  pronounce  him 
"moighty  handy  wid  his  fists"  upon  occasion. 

At  last  the  army  crossed  the  Tennessee.  *^ Little  Phil,''  as  by  this  time  he 
had  come  to  be  called  by  his  admiring  soldiers,  was  held  a  capital  fighter,  and 
much  liked ;  but  his  capacity  for  something  more  than  the  command  of  a  division 
under  McCook,  seems  not  even  yet  to  have  been  suspected.  In  this  painfully 
subordinate  capacity  he  moved  with  his  corps,  gaining  no  prominence  and 
winning  no  praise,  save  for  the  uniform  promptness  and  intelligence  with  which 
he  obeyed  every  order.  On  the  evening  before  Chickamauga  he  was  of  essential 
service  in  coming  to  the  aid  of  Wood's  and  Davis's  divisions,  which  were  hard 
pressed  by  Longstreet.  Through  the  night  he  was  ordered  to  change  his  posi- 
tion ;  at  daybreak  fresh  changes  occurred ;  and  before  the  attack  came,  he  found 
himself  isolated  on  the  extreme  right.  Here  he  held  his  lines  in  almost  perfect 
quiet  until  eleven  o'clock — the  roar  far  to  the  lefl  telling  meanwhile  of  the 
terrible  assault  upon  Thomas.  Finally,  the  attack  seemed  to  approach  the 
division  nearest  him,  and  ho  was  ordered  to  send  one  of  his  brigades  to  support 
it.    Hardly  had  this  been  properly  disposed,  when  a  fresh  order  came  for  the 
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other  brigades  to  move  with  all  haste  to  support  Thomas.  Abandoning  his 
position,  Sheridan  started  at  once.  But  before  he  reached  the  ground  where 
his  fii*st  brigade  had  been  sent,  disaster  was  once  more  bursting  upon  the  fated 
corps.  Another  division  commander,  perversely  following  the  letter  of  an  order 
to  the  destruction  of  its  spirit,  had  broken  the  lines,  and  the  enemy  was  pouring 
into  the  gap  and  crushing  the  flanks,  right  and  lefl.  As  Sheridan,  marching 
toward  Thomas,  came  to  the  rear  of  the  brigade  which  he  had  recently  de- 
tached, he  found  it  breaking  under  the  terrific  onset.  He  instantly  threw  in  his 
other  brigades  on  the  double-quick.  They  were  pressed  back :  he.  rallied  them, 
finally  charged,  and  swept  up  to  the  ground  from  which  his  first  brigade  had 
just  been  driven.  But  it  was  a  triumph  costly  and  temporary.  Many  of  his 
best  officers  fell,  foremost  among  them,  General  Lytle,  commanding  one  of  the 
charging  brigades,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  division  was  once  more  broken 
and  in  retreat. 

Eallying  and  re-forming  his  troops  in  the  lull  that  followed  he  now  had 
opportunity  to  look  around  him.  Of  all  the  gallant  line  of  battle  behind  which 
be  had  been  marching  to  Thomas,  not  a  division  or  a  brigade  remained.  The 
right,  in  irretrievable  confusion,  had  drifted  out  of  the  fight;  he  was  lefl  alone, 
with  the  victorious  enemy  between  himself  and  Thomas. 

It  was  a  rout  which  had  carried  back  division  and  corps  commanders,  and 
even  the  General  at  the  head  of  the  army.  But  Sheridan's  position  on  the 
extreme  right,  had  kept  him  out  of  the  whirl  of  disaster  a  little,  and  not  one 
thought  of  retreat  would  seem  to  have  entered  his  mind.  He  first  essayed 
to  continue  his  former  march  by  the  Dry  Creek  Valley  Eoad,  and  so  connect 
with  Thomas's  right.  Finding  that  the  enemy  had  reached  this  road  before 
him,  he  turned  once  more,  still  keeping  his  division  well  in  hand,  and  marched 
for  Thomas's  left,  near  llossvillo,  currying  with  him  fragments  of  regiments  and 
brigades  from  other  commands,  which,  still  retaining  some  semblance  of  organ- 
ization, gladly  clung  to  his  flanks. 

At  Chattanooga  it  was  first  believed  that  he  had  been  involved  in  the 
common  disaster  to  the  right.  Then,  as  he  failed  to  appear  with  the  rest  of  the 
routed  wing,  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  cutoff  and  captured ;  and  the  loss  of 
Sheridan's  whole  division  was  actually  telegraphed  to  the  North.  But  before 
the  dispatches  had  been  forwarded — indeed  before  some  of  them  had  been 
written — Sheridan  was  marching  in  on  Thomas's  left.  He  was  not  in  time, 
however,  to  participate  in  the  fierce  struggle  there,  which,  a  little  before  his 
arrival,  had  driven  off  the  enemy. 

Shendan's  action  at  Chickamauga  was  not  so  distinguished  as  at  Stone  River, 
and  afler  the  first  disaster  he  was  able  to  bring  no  great  aid  to  the  portion  of  the 
army  that  still  kept  up  the  struggle.  But  he  fought  his  command  with  gal- 
lantry, rescued  it  from  perilous  isolation,  and  marched  it,  not  like  the  rest, 
toward  the  rear,  but  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy's  guns.  For  the  disasters 
that  befell  the  right,  he  was,  in  no  sense,  responsible;  for  the  only  exception  to 
the  sweeping  rout  of  the  right  he  deserves  all  the  praise.  His  command  at  the 
outset  numbered  four  thousand  bayonets.     His  killed  and  wounded  numbered 
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one  thousand  ono  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  or  nearly  one  man  for  every  three 
who  went  into  battle.^  Two  of  hin  brigade  commanders  received  severe  wounds, 
and  ono  of  them,  the  lamented  Lytle,  fell  dead  after  the  third. 

In  the  changes  consequent  upon  the  removal  of  Bosecrans,  Sheridan's  com« 
mand  was  considerably  enlarged.  He  held  his  part  of  the  lines  through  the  siege 
of  Chattanooga;  when  offensive  operations  were  resumed  his  position  deter- 
mined his  share  in  the  storming  of  Mission  Hidge.  All  the  while  Sherman  and 
Hooker  on  the  opposite  flanks  were  advancing,  he  lay  in  line  of  battle;  when 
liookout  was  carried  he  advanced  his  lino  in  front  of  Mission  Hidge;  there,  all 
the  forenoon  and  till  the  sun  was  nearly  half  down  the  western  hemisphere,  he 
lay  watching  the  battle-fiags  of  regiment  afler  regiment  marching  up  to  re-en- 
force the  Eebel  line  on  his  front,  and  awaiting  the  "six  guns  fVom  Orchard 
Knob'*  that  were  to  be  his  signal  for  attack.  At  last  they  came.  What  followed 
has  been  told  by  a  thousand  pens,  and  has  gone  into  history  as  the  most  brilliant 
spectacle  of  the  great  war. 

Before  Sheridan  and  the  companion  divisions  stretched  an  open  space  of  a 
mile  and  an  eighth  to  the  enemy's  first  line  of  rifle-pits.  Above  this  frowned  a 
steep  ascent  of  five  hundred  yards,  up  which  it  scarcely  seemed  likely  that 
unresisted  troops  would  clamber.  At  the  summit  were  fresh  rifle-pits.  As  Sher- 
idan rode  along  his  front  and  reconnoitered  the  Hobel  pits  at  the  base  of  the  ridge, 
it  seemed  to  him  that,  even  if  captured,  they  could  scarcely  be  tenable  under  the 
plunging  fire  that  might  then  be  directed  fi*om  the  summit.  He  accordingly 
sent  back  a  staff-officer  to  inquire  if  the  order  was  to  take  the  rifle-pits  or  to 
take  the  ridgo.f  But  before  there  was  time  for  an  answer  the  six  guns  thun- 
dered out  their  stormy  signal,  and  the  whole  line  rose  up  and  leaped  forward. 
The  plain  was  swept  by  a  tornado  of  shot  and  shell,  but  the  men  rushed  on  at 
the  double-quick,  swarmed  over  the  rifle-pits,  and  flung  themselves  down  on  the 
face  of  the  mountain.  Just  then  the  answer  to  Sheridan's  message  came.  It 
was  only  this  first  line  of  rifle-pits  that  was  to  be  carried.  Some  of  the  men 
were  accordingly  retired  to  it  by  their  brigade  commander,  under  the  heavy  fire 
of  grape,  canister,  and  musketry.  "But,"  said  Sheridan,  "believing  that  the 
attack  had  assumed  a  new  phase  and  that  I  could  carry  the  ridge,  I  could  not 
order  those  officers  and  men  who  were  so  gallantly  ascending  the  hill,  step  by 
step,  to  return."  As  the  twelve  regimental  colors  slowly  went  up,  one  advanc- 
ing a  little,  the  rest  pushing  forward,  emulous  to  be  oven  with  it,  till  all  were 
planted  midway  up  the  ascent  on  a  partial  line  of  rifle-pits  that  nearly  covered 
Sheridan's  front,J  an  order  came  from  Granger:  "If  in  your  judgment  the  ridge 
can  be  taken,  do  so."  An  eye-witness  shall  tell  us  how  he  received  it:  "An  aid 
rides  up  with  the  order.  *  Avery,  that  flask,'  said  the  General.  Quietly  filling 
the  pewter  cup  Sheridan  looks  up  at  the  battery  that  frowned  above  him,  by  Brngg's 
head -quarters,  shakes  his  cap  amid  that  storm  of  ever}*thing  that  kills,  where  you 
could  hardly  hold  your  hand  without  catching  a  bullet  in  it,  and,  with  a  ^How 

*  He  lost  three  hundred  and  twenty -eight  prisoners,  besides  a  number  of  his  wounded,  who 
were  captured  in  the  field  hospital. 

t  Sheridan's  Official  Bei>ort  Mission  Ridge.  tlhid. 
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are  jou?'  tomes  off  the  cup.  The  bine  battle-flag  of  the  Bebels  flattered  a 
respoDse  to  the  cool  salute,  and  the  next  instant  the  battery  let  fly  its  six  guns, 
showering  Sheridan  with  earth.    The  General  said  in  his  quiet  way:  'I  tnought 

it ungenerous!^    The  recording  angel  will  drop  a  tear  upon  the  word  for 

the  part  he  played  that  day.  Wheeling  toward  the  men  he  cheered  them  to  the 
charge,  and  made  at  the  hill  like  a  bold-riding  hunter.  They  were  out  of  the 
rifle-pits  and  into  the  tempest,  and  struggling  up  the  steep  before  you  could 
get  breath  to  tell  it."* 

Then  came  what  the  same  writer  has  called  the  torrid  zone  of  the  battle. 
Bocks  were  rolled  down  from  above  on  the  advancing  line;  shells  with  lighted 
Aises  were  rolled  down ;  guns  were  loaded  with  handfuls  of  cartridges  and  fired 
down, but  the  line  struggled  on:  still  fluttered  the  twelve  regimental  flags  in  the 
advance.  At  last,  with  a  leap  and  a  rush,  over  they  went — all  twelve  fluttered 
on  the  crest — the  Rebels  were  bayoneted  out  of  their  rifle-pits — the  guns  were 
turned — the  ridge  was  won.  In  this  last  spasm  of  the  struggle  Sheridan's  horse 
was  shot  under  him.  He  sprang  upon  a  captured  gun,  to  raise  his  short  person 
high  enough  to  be  visible  in  the  half-crazy  throng,  and  ordered  a  pursuit!  It 
harassed  the  enemy  for  some  miles,  and  brought  back  eleven  guns  as  proofh 
of  its  vigor. 

Signal  as  had  been  Sheridan's  previous  services,  he  had  never  before  been 
so  brilliantly  conspicuous.  In  other  battles  he  had  approved  himself  a  good 
officer  in  the  eyes  of  his  superiors;  on  the  deathly  front  of  Mission  Hidge  he 
flamed  out  the  incarnation  of  soldierly  valor  and  vigor  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
American  people.  His  entire  losses  were  thirteen  hundred  and  four,  and  he 
took  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty-two  prisoners.  But  these  figures  give  no 
adequate  idea  of  the  conflict.  It  may  be  better  understood  from  the  simple 
statement  that  in  that  brief  contest,  in  a  part  of  a  winter  afternoon,  he  lost 
one  hundred  and  twenty-three  officers  from  that  single  division — a  number 
greater  than  the  whole  French  army  lost  at  Solferino !  Through  his  own 
clothes  five  Minie  balls  had  passed;  his  horse  had  been  shot  under  him;  and  yet 
he  had  come  out  without  a  scratch. 

Neman  could  be  more  modest  in  detailing  his  own  exploits;  but  it  was 
easy  to  arouse  the  belligerent  tendencies  of  Sheridan's  nature  by  seeking  to 
appropriate  the  exploits  of  his  soldiers.  In  his  official  report  he  could  not 
refrain  from  this  gruff  correction  :  "  While  wo  were  thus  pushing  the  enemy, 
and  forcing  him  to  abandon  his  artillery,  wagons,  and  stores,  the  division  of 
General  Wood  remained  on  Mission  Eidge,  constructing  rifle-pits,  and  General 
Hazen  and  his  brigade  emploj'ed  themselves  in  coilectiiig  the  artiller}*'  from 
which  my  men  had  driven  the  enemy,  and  have  claimed  it  their  capture.  Gen- 
eral Wood,  in  his  report  to  General  Thomas  of  artillery  taken,  claims  many 
pieces  which  were  the  prizes  of  my  division,  and  when  told  by  me  that  the 
report  was  untruthful,  replied  Hhat  it  was  based  ui>on  the  report  of  General 
Hazen,'  who  perhaps  will  in  turn  base  his  on  those  of  the  regiments;  but 
whether  Wood,  Hazen,  regimental  or  company  commanded  are  responsible,  the 

*fi.  F.  Tajrlor,  Esq.,  of  Chicago. 
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report  is  untrae.    Eleven  of  these  gnuB  were  gleaned  from  tfie  battle-field,  and 
appropriated  while  I  was  pushing  the  enemy  on  to  Ghickaraauga  Station.''* 

TUbn  followed  the  rapid  march  for  the  relief  of  Knoxville,  under  Sherman, 
and  then  the  long  rest  of  the  winter,  not  to  be  broken  till  the  bugles  sounded 
the  advance  for  the  Atlanta  campaign.  But  the  spnng  that  unleashed  his  old 
troops  for  Atlanta,  was  to  bring  to  Sheridan  himself  new  duties  and  wider  fame. 

It  was  largely  to  Grant  that  Sheridan  had  owed  his  start  in  the  war,  in  his 
transfer  from  the  routine  duties  of  the  staff  to  the  command  of  a  cavalry  regi- 
ment. He  had  then  worked  his  own  waj'  up  to  the  command  of  a  brigade,  and 
in  the  handsome  little  af!air  at  Booneville  had  won  his  star.  But  he  was  again 
indebted  to  Grant,  when  he  had  been  transferred  to  Kentucky,  for  the  recom- 
mendation which  had  secured  his  further  promotion  to  the  command  of  a  divis- 
ion. At  Perryville,  Stone  Eiver,  and  Chickamanga,  his  conduct  had  been  that 
of  a  trusty  and  energetic  commander;  but,  though  he  had  won  a  Major-Gene* 
ralship,  he  had  not  succeeded  in  impressing  his  further  capacities  upon  the 
minds  of  his  immediate  c6mmanders.  At  Mission  Ilidge  he  shone;  but  the  eyes 
that  from  Orchard  Knob  then  watched  his  brilliant  conduct,  had  followed  him 
from  the  far-off  days  of  Booneville.  Their  approval  brought  Sheridan  face  to 
face  with  his  destiny.  Grant  soon  applied  for  his  transfer  to  the  East;  a  few 
days  later  he  was  made  Chief  of  Cavalry  to  the  renowned  Army  of  the  Potomac; 
in  three  weeks  he  was  covering  the  flank  of  the  army  as  it  moved  upon  the 
Wilderness. 

The  next  eleven  months  were  to  Sheridan  the  seed-time  and  fruition  of 
all  his  soldierly  career.  At  their  close  he  was  able  to  say :  "  We  sent  to  the 
War  Department  from  5th  May,  18C4,  to  9th  April,  1865  (the  day  on  which  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  surrendered),  two  hundred  and  five  battle  flags, 
captured  in  open  field  fighting — nearly  as  many  as  all  the  armies  of  the  United 
States  combined  sent  there  during  the  rebellion.  The  number  of  field  pieces 
captured  in  the  same  period  was  between  one  hundred  and  sixty  and  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy — all  in  open  field  fighting.'*f  Of  the  operations  of  his 
immediate  arm,  the  cavalry,  he  was  able,  with  a  proper  pride  in  its  brilliant 
performance,  that  still  never  overstepped  the  bounds  of  scrupulous  narration,  to 
say:  »*We  led  the  advance  of  the  army  to  the  Wilderness;  on  the  Eichmond 
raid  we  marked  out  its  line  of  march  to  the  North  Anna,  where  we  found  it  on 
our  return ;  we  again  led  its  advance  to  Hanovcrtown,  and  thence  to  Cold 
Harbor ;  we  removed  the  enemy's  cavalry  from  the  south  side  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy  by  the  Trevillian  raid,  and  thereby  materially  assisted  the  army  in  its 
successful  march  to  the  James  River  and  Petersburg,  where  it  remained  until 
we  made  the  campaign  in  the  Valley ;  we  marched  back  to  Petersburg,  again 
took  the  advance  and  led  the  army  to  victory.  In  all  these  operations  the  per 
centage  of  cavalry  casualties  was  as  great  as  that  of  the  infantry,  and  the  ques- 
tion which  had  existed — *  who  ever  saw  a  dead  cavalrymen?'  was  set  at  rest." 

^Sheridan'fl  Official  Report,  Miision  Ridge. 
tSheridaD's  Official  Reports,  Gov't  Edition,  p.  31 
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How  brilliantly  ho  led  the  cavalry  these  ringing  Bentencos  of  hia  own  may 
Buggest.  But  the  weight  of  the  ponderous  strokes  which  he  dealt  in  th^se 
closing  campaigns,  with  cavalry  and  with  infantry  as  well,  must  be  told  by  other 
pens.  We  shall  have  to  follow  him  through  such  varied  service  .to  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  as  his  own  tribute  to  the  cavalry  hints  at.  Wo  shall  then  find  him 
summoned  in  an  hour  of  peril  to  the  command  of  a  great  department  WeBhall 
seo  him  drive  the  last  Eebel  organization  from  its  borders.  We  shall  see  how  his 
successes  added  enthusiasm  to  the  Presidential  campaign,  and  esprit  to  the  army; 
how  when  he  was  absent  his  army  was  driven;  how  his  individual  return 
proved  better  than  re-enforccments,  bringing  victory  with  him  in  his  mad 
gallop;  how  his  remorseless  pursuit  hung  upon  the  great  army  of  the  rebellion 
in  its  final  flight;  how  he  planted  himself  across  its  path,  tore  great  rents  in  its 
ranks,  and  at  last  forced  it  to  yield;  how,  from  first  to  last,  he  never  issued  a 
congratulatory  order  to  the  troops  that  wrought  such  deeds,  never  assumed  that 
they  or  he  had  done  aught  but  what  their  duty  required,  and  at  the  last  turned  his 
back  upon  the  dazzling  pageant  in  which  generals  and  privates  were  to  see  bow 
their  countrymen  admired  them,  to  hurry  to  fresh  fields  of  duty  and  danger. 

How  these  busy  eleven  months  wore  crowded  may  perhaps  be  better  seen 
in  another  way.  Here  is  the  official  roll  of  the  battles  ho  fought.  Thero  are 
seventj'^-six  of  thom  I  All  were  fought  by  the  troops  of  his  command — all  bat 
thirteen  under  orders  from  himself: 

Parkkr's  Store,  May  5,  1864. — Fought  by  Brigadier-General  J.  B.  Mclntoth,  command- 
ing brigade  Tliird  Cavalry  Division^  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  Infantry  advance  of  the  Rebel 
army. 

Craig's  Mektino-House,  May  5,  1864. — Fought  by  Brigadier-General  J.  H.  Wilson,  com- 
manding Third  Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Polomac,  and  Bcbei  cavalry  under  command  of 
General  Fitz  L#ee. 

Todd's  Tavern,  May  5,  1864. — Fought  by  Brigadier-General  D.  McM.  Gregg,  commanding 
Second  Cavalry  Division,  with  Wilson'H  Third  Cavalry  DivLsion,  Army  of  the  Potomac^  and 
Kebel  cavalry  corps  under  General  J.  £.  B.  Stuart. 

Furnaces,  May  6,  1864. — Fought  by  Brigadier-General  W.  Merritt,  commanding  First  Cav- 
alry Division,  and  General  Fitz  Lee's  Rebel  cavalry  division. 

Todd's  Tavern,  No.  2,  May  7,  1864. — Fought  by  Major-General  P.  II.  Sheridan,  command- 
ing Gregg's  and  Merritt's  cavalry  divisions,  and  Kcbel  cavalry  corps  under  General  J.  £.  B. 
Stuart. 

Spottstlvania  C.  H.,  May  8,  1864. — Fought  by  Brigadier-General  J.  11.  Wilson,  com- 
manding Third  Cavalry  Division,  and  Wickham's  Rebel  cavalry  brigade  and  Longstreel'd  Rebel 
infantry  corps. 

Beaver  Dam,  May  9  and  10,  1864. — Fought  by  Major-Gcneral  P.  II.  Sheridan,  command- 
ing cavalry  corps,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  the  Rebel  cavalry  corps  under  General  J.  E.  K. 
Stuart. 

Yellow  Tavern,  May  11,  1864. — Fought  by  Major-Gencral  P.  II.  Sheridan,  commanding 
cavalry  corps,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  Rebel  cavalry  corps  under  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart. 

Meadow  Bridge,  or  Richmond,  May  12,  1864. — Fought  by  Major-General  P.  H.  Sheri- 
dan, commanding  cavalry  corps,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  Rebel  cavalry  corps  and  four  bri- 
gades of  Rebel  infantry. 

Uamovertowk,  May  27,  1864.— -Fought  by  Brigadier-General  A.  T.  A.  Torbert,  com- 
manding First  Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  General  Gordon's  Rebel  cavalry 
command. 

Hawe's    Shop,  May  28,    1864.— Fought  by  General  P.  II.  Sheridan,  commanding,  with 
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Gregg's  cavalry  divi»ion  and  Custer'a  brigade,  First  Cavalry  Division,  and  the  Rebel  cavalry 
corps  with  Butler's  South  Carolina  mounted  infantry,  under  General  Wade  Hampton. 

MATAi^BqiTiK  Creek,  May  30,  1864. — ^Fought  by  Brigadier-General  A.  T.  A.  Torbert  com- 
manding First  Cavalry  Division,  and  General  Fits  Lee's  Rebel  cavalry  division. 

Cold  Hajlbob,  May  31  and  June  1, 1864. — Fought  by  Migor-Gkneral  P.  H.  Sheridan,  com- 
manding, with  the  First  Cavalry  Division  (Torbert's),  supported  by  Second  Cavalry  Division 
(Gregg's),  and  General  Wade  Hampton,  with  Rebel  cavalry  corps,  supported  by  Hoke's  Rebel 
infantry  division,  etc. 

*Mbchuhp'8  Cbsek,  May  31, 1864. — Fought  by  Brigadier-Gkneral  J.  H.  Wilson,  command- 
ing Third  Cavalry  Division,  and  General  W.  H.  F.  Lee's  Rebel  cavalry  division. 

*AsHLAin>,  June  1, 1864. — Fought  by  Brigadier-General  J.  H.  Wilson,  commanding  Third 
Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  General  W.  H.  F.  Lee's  division  of  Rebel  cavalry. 

*  Havre's  Shop  No.  2,  June  2,  1864.— Fought  by  Brigadier-General  J.  H.  Wilson,  com- 
manding  Third  Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  General  W.  H.  F.  Lee's  Rebel 
cavalry  division. 

Suxkeb's  Uppeb  Bbidgs,  June  2,  1864. — Fought  by  Brigadier-General  D.  McM.  Gregg, 
commanding  Second  Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  the  right  wing  of  the  Rebel 
army. 

^ToLOPOTOMOT,  June  2, 1864. — Fought  by  Brigadier-General  J.  H.  Wilson,  commanding 
Third  Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  the  left  wing  of  the  Rebel  army. 

*  Beihesdi.  Chttbcu,  Jane  11, 1864. — Fought  by  Brigadier-Ctoeral  J.  B.  Mcintosh,  com- 
manding brigade.  Third  Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  General  W.  H.  F.  Lee's 
Rebel  cavalry  division. 

Trsvuxian  Station,  '  June  11,  1864. — Fought  by  Miyor-General  P.  H.  Sheridan,  com- 
manding cavalry  corps.  Army  of  the  Potomac,  with  the  First  and  Second  Cavalry  Divisions,  and 
Mi^or-General  Wade  Hampton,  comoianding  Rebel  cavalry  corps,  supported  by  a  brigade  of 
South  Carolina  mounted  infantry. 

*  Long's  B&idoe,  June  12,  ^864 . — Fought  by  Brigadier-General  J.  H  Wilson,  command- 
ing Third  Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  Rebel  cavalry  division  under  General 
W.  H.  F.  Lee. 

Mallort's  Ford  Cross-Roads,  June  12,  1864. — Fought  by  Migor-General  P.  H.  Sheridan, 
commanding  cavalry  corps.  Army  of  the  Potomac,  with  First  and  Second  Cavalry  Divisions,  and 
Major- General  Wade  Hampton,  with  Rebel  cavalry  corps,  brigade  of  South  Carolina  mounted 
infantry,  and  Breckinridge's  Rebel  infantry  division. 

*  White  Oak  Swamp,  June  13,  1864.— Fought  by  Brigadier-General  J.  H.  Wilson,  com- 
manding Third  Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  Rebel  cavalry  division  under 
General  W.  H.  F.  Lee. 

*  Riddel's  Shop,  June  13,  1864. — Fought  by  Brigadier-General   G.  H.  Chapman,  com- 
manding cavalry  brigade.  Third  Division,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  the  infantry  advance  of  . 
the  Rebel  army. 

.•Smith's  Store,  near  St.  Mart's  Church,  June  15,  1864. — Fought  by  Brigadier-GUni- 
eral  J.  B.  Mcintosh,  commanding  brigade,  Third  Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Potomac^  and 
General  W.  H.  F.  Lee's  Rebel  cavalry  division. 

TuHSTAix's  Station,  June  21,  1864. — Fought  by  Migor-Gteneral  P.  H.  Sheridan,  command- 
ing cavalry  corps,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  with  the  First  and  Second  Cavalry  Divisions,  and 
Rebel  cavaliy  corps  under  General  Wade  Hampton. 

*  Nottoway  C.  H.,  June  23,  1864. — Fought  by  Brigadier-General  J.  H.  Wilson,  command- 
ing Third  Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  Rebel  cavalry  division  under  General 
W.  H.  F.  Lee. 

St.  Mart's  Church,  June  24,  1864. — Fought  by  Brigadier-General  D.  McM.  Gregg,  com- 
manding Second  Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  General  Wade  Hampton,  com- 
manding Rebel  cavalry  corps. 

*  Roanoke  Station,  June  25,  1864. — Fought  by  Brigadier-General  J.  H.  Wilson,  com- 
manding Third  Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  Kautz's  cavalry  division,  Army 
of  the  James,  and  Rebel  cavalry  division  and  Home-Guards  under  General  W.  H.  F.  Lee. 
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*  Stonet  Creek,  June  29,  1864.— Fought  hj  Brigadier-General  J.  H.  Wilnon,  command- 
ing, with  Third  CaTaliy  IMvision,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  Brigadier-General  A.  V.  Kaatt'a 
cavalry  diyision,  Army  of  the  James,  and  General  Wade  Hampton,  commanding  Rebel  cavalry 
corpe  and  General  W.  H.  F.  Lee's  cavalry  division. 

*  Rkajc's  SXjLTIDK,  June  29, 1864. — Fought  by  Brigadier-General  J.  H.  Wilson,  command- 
ing Third  Gavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  Kautz's  cavalry  division.  Army  of  the 
James,  and  Bebel  cavalry  divisions  of  Hampton,  Fitz  Lee,  and  W.  H.  F.  Lee,  and  Hoke's  divis- 
ion of  Bebel  infantry. 

DJlBBYTOWN,  July  28,  1864. — ^Fought  by  M^jor-General  P.  H.  Sheridan,  commanding,  with 
the  First  (Torbert's)  and  Second  (Gregg's)  Cavalry  Divisions,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  Long^ 
itreet's  corps  and  Wilcox's  division  of  Hill's  corps  (Bebel  infantry),  and  Hampton's  Bebel  cav- 
alry corps. 

Lee'b  Mills,  July  81, 1864. — Fought  by  Brigadier-General  J.  Irvin  Gregg,  commanding 
Second  Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  General  Fits  Lee's  Rebel  cavalry  division. 

Moobefield,  August  7,  1864. — Fought  by  Brigadier-General  W.  W.  Averill,  commanding 
Second  Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  Bebel  cavalry  brigades  of  Bradley 
Johnston,  McCausland,  and  Imboden. 

Toll  Gate,  August  11,  1864. — Fought  by  Brigadier-General  W.  Merritt,  commanding  First 
Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  Bebel  infiintry  division  of  General  Gordon,  and 
Bebel  cavalry  under  Wickham. 

Cedaryills,  August  16,  1864.— Fought  by  Brigadier-Gkneral  W.  Merritt,  commanding 
First  Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  Gkneral  Fits  Lee's  Bebel  cavalry  division, 
and  General  Kershaw's  Bebel  infantry  division. 

Wn^CHBsrrEit,  August  17,  1864. — Fought  by  Brevet  Major-General  A.  T.  A.  TorbeK  com- 
manding, with  the  Third  (Wilson's)  Cavalry  Division,  Lowell's  brigade  of  First  Cavalry  I>ivi»- 
ion,  and  Penrose's  brigade.  Sixth  Army  Corps,  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  Bebel  cavalry  and 
Breckinridge's  Bebel  infantry  corps. 

Sumnr  PoniT,  August  21,  1864. — Fought  by  Brigadier-General  J.  H.  Wilson,  commanding 
Third  Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  Bebel  cavalry  and  infantry  advance  of 
the  Bebel  army. 

Kearkeybville,  August  26,  1864. — Fought  by  Brevet  Msjor-General  A.  T.  A.  Torbert, 
commanding  First  and  Third  Cavalry  Divisions,  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  Breckinridge's 
Bebel  infantry  corps. 

Kabletown,  August  26,  18G4. — Fought  by  Brigadicr-(jeneral  C.  B.  Lowell,  jr.,  command- 
ing brigade  First  Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  Fitz  Lee's  Rebel  cavalry 
division,  supported  by  Kershaw's  Bebel  infantry  division. 

Smithfield,  August  28,  1864. — Fought  by  Brigadier  General  W.  Merritt,  commanding  First 
Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  Lomax's  Rebel  cavalry  division. 

SMiTHriELD  CROSsrNG  OF-  THE  Opequan,  August  29,  1864.— Fought  by  Brigadier-General 
W.  Merritt,  commanding  First  Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  General  Breck- 
inridge's Bebel  infantry  corps,  and  General  Fitz  lice's  Rebel  cavalry  division. 

Bunker  Hill,  September  2  and  3,  1864.— Fought  by  Brigadier-Genenil  W.  W.  Averill, 
commanding  Second  Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  Rebel  cavalry  brigades  of 
McCausland,  Bradley  Johnston,  and  Imboden. 

Abram'8  Creek,  September  13,  1864.— Fought  by  Brigadier-General  J.  B.  Mclntnah,  com- 
manding brigade,  Third  Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  Kershaw's  Bebel 
inikntry  division,  and  McCausland's  Bebel  cavalry  brigade. 

Opequan,  September  10,  1864.— Fought  by  Major-General  P.  H.  Sheridan,  commanding 
Army  of  the  Shenandoah  (cavalry  and  infantry)  and  Lieutenant-Gencral  Jubal  A.  Early,  com- 
manding Bebel  Army  of  the  Valley  (cavalry  and  infantry). 

Front  Boyal,  September  21, 1864.— Fought  by  Brigndier-General  J.  H.  Wilson,  commmnd- 

*  These  were  fought  by  Brigadier-General  J.  H.  Wilson,  commanding  Third  Ckvalry 
Division^  under  instructions  from  Mi^'or-General  G.  G.  Meade,  commanding  Army  of  Ibt 
Potomac 
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bag  Third  Guvalry  Dlyinon,  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  aad  Bebel  cavaliy  diviBion  under  Briga- 
dier-General Wickham. 

FffiHEB'sUiLi^  September  22,  1864. — Fought  by  M^jor-Qeneral  P.  H.  Sheridan,  oommandin|f 
Army  of  the  Shenandoah  (infantry)  with  De^in's  brigade,  Fifat Cavalry  DiTiaion,  and  Averill^ 
camlry  diTision,  and  Lieutenant-Genera)  Jubal  A.  Early,  comdiaiiding  Bebel  Army  of  the 
Vall«y. 

MnjOBD,  September  22,  1864. — Fought  by  Brevet  Major-General  A.  T.  A.  Torbert,  oomA 
manding  First  (Merritt's)  and  Third  (Wilson's)  Cavalry  Divisiona,  Army  of  the  Shenandoah| 
and  General  Fita  Lee's  Bebel  eavalry  division. 

LuRAT,  September  24,  1864. — Fought  by  Brevet  Major-Genccal  A.  T.  A.  Torbert,  command^ 
ing  First  (Merritt's)  and  Third  (Wilson's)  Cavalry  Diviaion«,  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and 
Fits  Lee's  Bebel  cavalry  division. 

FoRXflT  Hnx,  September  24,  1864. — Fought  by  Brigadier-Qeneral  W.  H.  Powell,  com- 
manding Second  Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  Bebel  cavalry  brigadea  of 
Jackson,  Imboden,  and  McCausland. 

Weyer's  Cave,  September  26,  1864. — Fought  by  Brigadier^General  W.  H.  Powell,  con*, 
manding  Second  Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  General  Fiu  Lee's  Bebel  cav- 
alry division.  • 

Bbowk's  Gap,  September  26,  1864. — Fought  by  Brigadier-Gkneral  W.  Merritt,  commanding 
First  Cavalry  Divinion,  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  General  Fitz  Lee's  Bebel  cavalry  divisoii, 
and  Kershaw's  Bebel  infantry  division.  * 

Watkesboko',  September  28,  1864.— Fought  by  Brevet  Migor-General  A.  T.  A.  Tarbert, 
eomraanding  Third  (Wilson's)  Division,  and  Lowell's  brigade,  First  Cavalry  Division,  Army  of 
the  Shenandoah,  and  Kcbel  cavalry  and  infantry.  ' 

Mt.  Crawford,  October  2,  1864.— Fought  by  Brevet  Higor-General  A.  T.  A.  Torbert, 
eommanding  First  (Merritt's)  and  Third  (Custer's)  Cavalry  Divisions,  Army  of  the  Shenail^ 
doah,  and  Bebel  cavalry  divisions  of  Fitz  Lee  and  Bosser,  and  Pegram's  Bebel  infttntry  divisioo. 

Ton's  Bun,  October  9, 1864.— Fought  by  Brevet  Major-General  A.  T.  A.  Torbert,  command- 
ing, with  cavalry  divisions  of  Generals  Merritt  and  Custer,  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  Bebel 
cavalry  divisions  of  Fitz  Lee,  Bosser,  and  Lomax. 

Cedar  Creek,  October  19,  1864.— Fought  by  Major-General  P.  H.  Sheridan  commanding, 
with  Army  of  the  Shenandoah  (cavalry  and  infantry),  and  Lientenant-General  Jubal  A.  Early, 
commanding  Bebel  Army  of  the  Valley  (chivalry  and  infantry). 

MiLFORD,  No.  2.  October  26,  1864. — Fought  by  Brigadier-General  Powell,  commanding 
Second  Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  General  L.  L.  Lomsz,  with  Bebel 
eavalry  division. 

MiDDLETOWK,  November  12,  1864. — Fought  by  Major-General  P.  H.  Sheridan  comuMinding, 
with  the  First  and  Third  Cavalry  Divisions,  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  the  Bebel  Army 
of  the  Valley,  under  Lieutenant-G^eral  Jubal  A.  Early. 

Nineveh,  November  12,  1864. — Fought  by  Brigadier-General  W.  H.  Powell,  commandite 
Second  Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  Bebel  cavalry  Division  under  General 
L.  L.  Lomax. 

Lacey's  Spring's,  December  21,  1864.— Fought  by  Brevet  Major-General  G.  A.  Custet, 
commanding  Third  Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Slienandoah,  and  Bebel  cavalry  division 
under  General  Bosser. 

LiBBRTT  Mills,  December  22, 1864,- Fought  by  Brevet  Major-General  A.  T.  A.  Torbert, 
commanding  First  and  Second  Cavalry  Divisions,  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  Bebel  cavaliy 
division  under  General  L.  L.  Lomax. 

GoRDONSViLLE,  December  23,  1864. — Fought  by  Brevet  Miyor-General  A.  T.  A.  Torbert, 
commanding  First  and  Second  Cavalry  Divisions,  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  Lomax's 
Bebel  cavalry  division,  and  Pegram's  division  of  Bebel  infantry. 

Wayhesboro'  No.  2,  March  2,  1866.— Fonght  by  Brevet  Major-General  G.  A.  Custer,  com- 
Bianding  Third  Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Slienandoah,  and  Lieutenant-General  Early, 
with  Wharton's  Bebel  infantry  division,  Lilley's  infantry  brigade,  and  Bosser  with  part  of  a 
brigade  of  cavalry. 
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NoBTH  AxKA  BBlDGXBy  OB  AsHLAND  No.  2,  Maich  14  and  15,  1865. — ^Fought  hy  BCajor- 
General  P.  H.  Sheridan  commanding,  with  Merritt's  two  cavalry  diTisionA  (Cuater'a  and  Derin's), 
Ann  J  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  Lieutenant*General  Longntreet  commanding,  with  Fitx  Lee'a  Bebel 
CtTalrj  division,  and  Pickett's  and  Bnshrod  Johnston's  Bebel  infantry  division. 

DnnriDDis  O.  H.,  Mardi  81, 1865. — Fonght  by  Major-General  P.  H.  Sheridan  commanding^ 
with  Merritt's  two  cavalry  divisions  (i.  e.  Custer's  and  Devin's),  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and 
Crook's  cavalry  division,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  Pickett's  and  Bushrod  Johnston's  Bebel 
infantry  divisions,  with  Fits  Lee's  and  W.  H.  F.  Lee's  cavalry  divisions. 

Five  Fobks,  April  1, 1865. — ^Fought  by  Migor-General  P.  H.  Sheridan  commanding,  with 
lierrttt's  two  cavalry  divisions  (i.  e.  Custer's  and  Devin's),  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and 
Crook's  and  McKensie's  cavalry  divisions,  armies  operating  against  Bichmond,  and  the  Fifth 
Army  Corps,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  Lieutenant-General  Anderson,  commanding  Pickett's 
and  Bnslirod  Johnston's  Bebel  infantry  divisions,  and  the  Bebel  cavalry  corps,  consisting  of  Fits 
|#ee's,  W.  H  F.  Lee's,  Lomax's,  and  Bosser's  Bebel  cavalry  divisions. 

Scott's  Corners,  April  2, 1865. — Fought  by  Brevet  Major-Ckneral  W.  Merritt,  commanding^ 
with  Cnster's  and  Devin's  cavalry  divisions.  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  McKensie's  cavalry 
division,  Army  of  the  James,  and  infantry  rear-guard  of  the  Bebel  army  under  Longstreet,  and 
Bebel  cavalry  under  Fits  Lee  and  W.  H.  F.  Lee. 

SwEETHOUBE  Creek,  April  3,  1865. — Fought  by  Brevet  Major-General  G.  A.  Custer,  com- 
manding Third  Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  General  W.  H.  F.  Lee,  oom- 
manding  Bebel  cavalry  division,  supported  by  six  brigades  of  Bebel  infantry. 

WnrncoKACK  Creek,  April  8, 1865.-^Fonght  by  Colonel  William  Wells,  commanding  bri- 
gade Third  Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  General  G^ry,  commanding  North 
Carolina  brigade  of  Bebel  cavalry. 

Amelia  C.  H.,  April  4  and  5, 1S65. — Fought  by  Brigadier-General  B.  S.  McKensie,  com- 
manding cavalry  division.  Army  of  the  James,  and  the  advance  of  the  Bebel  army  under  Gen- 
eral Longntreei. 

Taberkacxb  CnxmcH,  April  4, 1865. — Fought  by  Brevet  Migor-General  W.  Merritt,  oom- 
manding,  with  Cluster's  and  Devin's  cavalry  divisions,  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  the  rear* 
guard  of  the  Bebel  army  under  General  Grordon. 

Amelia  Springs,  April  5, 1865. — Fought  by  Major- General  George  Crook,  commanding  Sec- 
ond Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  General  Fitz  Lee's  Bebel  cavalry  division, 
supported  by  Bebel  infantry. 

Sailor's  Creek,  April  6,  1865. — Fought  by  Major-General  P.  H.  Sheridan,  commanding, 
with  General  W.  Merritt's  cavalry  divisions  (Custer's  and  Devin's)  Army  of  the  Shenandoah, 
Miyor-General  Crook's  Second  Cavalry  DiviRion,  and  the  Sixth  Army  Corps  under  M.'\jor-Qen- 
eral  H.  G.  Wright,  and  the  Bebel  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  under  General  B.  E.  Lee. 

Farmville,  April  7,  1865. — Fought  by  Major-General  George  Crook,  commanding,  Sec- 
ond Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  General  Bosser's  Bebel  cavalry  division,  sap- 
ported  by  infantry,  rear-guard  of  the  Bebel  army. 

Appomattox  Station,  April  8, 1865. — Fought  by  Migor-General  P.  H.  Sheridan,  command- 
ing, with  Merritt's  two  cavalry  divisions  (i.  e.  Cit^ter's  and  Devin's),  Army  of  the  Shenandoah, 
and  the  main  advance  of  the  Bebel  army. 

Appomattox  C.  H.,  April  9,  1865. — Fought  by  Major-General  P.  H.  Sheridan,  with  Mer- 
ritt's cavalry  command  (i.  e.  Custer's  and  Devin's  cavalry  divisions),  Army  of  the  Shenandcmh, 
and  Crook's  and  McKenzie's  cavalry  divisions,  armies  operating  against  Bichmond,  supported  by 
the  Fifth  Army  Corps,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  the  Twenty-Fourth  Army  Corps,  Army  of  the 
James,  and  Bebel  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  (cavalry  and  infantry),  Greneral  Bobert  £.  Lee 
commanding. 

The  history  of  those  seventy-six  battles  is  the  history  of  by  far  the  larger 
part  of  the  cavalry  operations  of  the  war.  Into  that  wo  can  not  enter.  It  is 
likewise  the  history  of  the  greatest  of  living  cavalry  Generals;  and  this  (with 
a  quicker  pen)  we  may  continae  to  trace. 
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Kinie  muskets  and  rifled  cannon  had  abolished  the  old  functions  of  cavalry. 
What  its  true  sphere  might  be,  under  the  changed  conditions  of  war,  was  still  an 
open  question.  Manifestly  the  day  for  grand  cavalry  charges,  which  should 
decide  the  fate  of  pitched  battles  was  past,  when  the  charge  must  be  made  for 
miles  under  a  storm  of  rifle  projectiles.  So  high  an  authority  as  General  Sher- 
man had  declared  that  he  had  lost  faith  in  cavalry  raids.*  In  effect  the  cavalry 
was  reduced  to  the  drudgery  of  furnishing  pickets  for  the  army.  It  was  with- 
out  esprit  de  corps;  the  men  were  the  target  for  alternate  abuse  and  raillery 
firom  tl\e  fighting  infantry ;  and  their  horses,  neglected  by  riders  never  taught 
bow  to  care  for  them,  were  broken  down. 

Sberidan*s  first  movement  was  to  procure  the  release  of  his  cavalry  from  a 
large  share  of  their  picket-duty;  his  next  to  nurse  the  horses  into  some 
degree  of  fitnesi^  for  active  service.  Meantime  he  sought  to  impi*ess  upon  the 
mind  of  the  Lieutenant-General  his  own  idea  of  the  work  before  the  cavalry 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  took  up  the  theory,  he  tells  us,  that  in  that 
country  of  dense  woods  and  numerous  streams,  "  our  cavalry  ought  to  fight  the 
enemy's  cavalry,  and  our  infantry  the  enemy *s  infantiy.  .  .  .  But  it  was 
difficult  to  overcome  the  established  custom  of  wasting  cavalry  for  the  proteo- 
tion  of  trains,  and  for  the  establishment  of  cordons  around  a  sleeping  infantry 
fbrce.'*t  He  had  taken  up  another  notable  idea.  Ho  did  *'  not  believe  war  to 
be  simply  that  lines  should  engage  each  other  in  battle,  as  that  is  but  the  duello 
part — ^a  part  which  would  be  kept  up  so  long  as  those  who  live  at  home  in  peace 
and  plenty,  could  find  the  best  youth  of  the  country  to  enlist  in  their  cause.'*| 
He  said  "the  best*' — he  explained,  '^because  the  bravest  are  always  the  best." 
And  with  this  profession  of  a  soldier's  creed,  he  added  that,  believing  war  to  be 
something  more  than  a  duel,  he  did  *^not  regret  the  system  of  living  on  the 
enemy's  country.  These  men  and  women  did  not  care  how  many  were  killed 
or  maimed,  so  long  as  war  did  not  come  to  their  doors;  but  as  soon  as  it  did 
eome,  in  the  shape  of  loss  of  property,  they  earnestly  prayed  for  its  termina- 
tion.'* Furthermore,  war  being  a  punishment  and  death  the  maximum  punish- 
ment, *'if  we  can,  by  reducing  its  advocates  to  poverty,  end  it  quicker,  we  are  on 
the  side  of  humanity."  Questionable  conclusions,  perhaps!  But  Sheridan's 
campaigns  never  saw  such  license  resulting  therefrom,  as  brought  stains  upon 
the  bright  honor  of  others.  He  took  the  best  out  of  both  his  principles — 
showed  what  could  be  done  by  fighting  the  enemy's  cavalry,  and  what  by  living 
off  the  country. 

For  a  few  days  afler  Grant's  overland  movement  began,  he  was  kept  busy, 
guarding  the  lefl  of  the  army,  protecting  its  trains,  and  feeling  its  way  for  it, 
out  of  the  Wilderness,  to  Spottsylvania.  Then,  cutting  loose  from  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  with  but  a  half-day's  rations  of  forage,  he  started  to  *'  fight  the 
enemy's  cavalry,"  and — ^get  supplies  on  the  James!  Making  a  wide  detour  to 
avoid  Lee,  he  next  turned  straight  for  Lee's  rear  and  for  Richmond.  The  Rebel 
cavalry  coald  not  comprehend  his  purpose,  and  frittered  away  its  time  in  incon-' 

•Rep.  Com.  Cod.  War.    Series  of  1867,  Vol.  I,  p.  195. 

t  Sheridan's  Official  Reports,  QovH  Edidon,  p.  18.  ;  Ibid,  p.  31. 
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sequential  attacks  upon  ^is  rear,  while  his  advance  leisurely  walked  across 
river  aflior  river,  where  tlie  passage  might  have  been  strenuously  resisted.  At 
last  he  passed  the  North  Anna;  then  launching  out  a  single  division  in  all  hatxte 
to  Beaver  Dam  Station,  he  captured  a  rich  store  of  supplies,^  and  was  hence- 
forth in  no  fear  as  to  what  might  befall  before  he  should  reach  his  rations  on 
the  James.  His  horses'  heads  were  turned  into  the  open  road  to  Richmond — the 
Bisbel  cavalry  following  at  ilrst  in  bewilderment,  then,  as  his  purpose  dawned 
iipon  them,  bending  every  energy  to  interpose  between  his  advancing  column 
tnd  their  capital.  They  did  not  succeed  till  the  guidons  of  the  Yankee  VH>op0rs 
were  fluttering  within  six  miles  of  the  city.  Here,  at  Yellow  Tavern,  came  the 
first  vigorous  contest  between  the  entire  forces  of  cavalry  of  the  contending 
armies.  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  an  old  and  distinguished  cavalry  commander, 
wfts  Sheridan's  antagonist.  He  committed  the  tactical  error  of  dividing  his 
fortee  as  he  was  about  to  receive  the  attack,  sending  a  large  column  to  effect  a 
diversion  in  Sheridan's  rear.  He  paid  for  the  error  with  his  life.  Sheridan  left 
a  Ismail  body  to  take  care  of  the  rear,  and  charged  resistlessly  down  upon  Stu- 
art's position  in  front.  The  Rebel  cavalry  broke;  the  part  in  front  fled  toward 
Richmond,  the  column  at  the  rear  was  driven  northward ;  and,  with  an  open 
road  before  him,  Sheridan  trotted  down  till  he  was  within  the  outer  defenses  of 
the  city.  Then,  hearing  fVom  negroes  that  Butler,  advancing  up  the  James, 
irtiB  threatening  Richmond  on  the  south,  he  determined  to  move  along  the  deflmses 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  Butler  whatever  aid  might  be  derived  from  a  veiy 
effectual  and  convincing  demonstration.  Accordingly  he  turned  eastward,  the 
feet  of  his  horses  touching  off  the  torpedoes  as  they  moved,  and  made  a  night 
march  along  the  passage  between  the  outer  and  inner  line  of  works;  the  Rebel 
cavalry,  meanwhile,  curiously  watching  to  see  what  crazy  freak  this  new 
Yankee  commander  would  next  attempt.  When  he  came  to  cross  the  Chicka- 
hominy,  ho  found  his  passage  obstructed,  and  the  bridge  partially  destroyed. 
He  repaired  it  under  fire,  crossed  a  division  on  it,  and  pursued  the  enemj  to 
Gaines's  Mill.  Meantime  the  rest  of  iiis  force  had  been  attacked  before  crossing 
the  river,  and  one  of  his  divisions  had  been  driven  ;  but  the  other  was  skillfully 
thrown  in  upon  the  surprised  foe;  the  Rebels  were  routed  and  driven  behind  the 
inner  breastworks  of  the  city.  What  followed  the  unique  oflicial  report  shall 
tell  us:  "For  the  balance  of  the  day  we  collected  our  wounded,  buried  our  dead, 
g)*azed  our  hoi*ses,  and  read  the  Richmond  papers,  two  small  newsboys  having, 
with  commendable  enterprise,  entered  our  lines,  and  sold  to  the  officers  and 
men ! " 

Thus  far  the  casualties  had  been  four  hundred  and  twenty-five.  The  difl!- 
culties  of  the  movement  were  over,  for  crossings  on  the  Chickahominy  were 
easily  secured,  and  the  column  marched,  comparatively  uninterrupted,  through 
White  Oak  Swamp  to  Haxall's  Landing,  on  the  James, 

Here  for  three  days  they  rested.  They  were  to  return  to  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac;  but  where  was  it?  To  make  sure  of  contingencies,  Sheridan  decided 
on  marching  far  to  the  eastward,  crossing  the  Pamunkey  at  White  House,  and 

*  About  a  million  and  a  half  of  rations,  in  all,  besides  medical  stores,  telegraph  iAt%  etc 
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feeling  there  fbr  the  missing  army.  The  railroftd  bridge  was  supposed  to  be 
borat,  bat  on  coming  to  examine  it  closely,  Sheridan  found  he  could  make  it 
paesable  if  he  only  had  plank.  Mounted  parties  were  at  once  sent  out  to  scour 
the  country ;  every  man  returned  bearing  a  board ;  and  before  two  divisions, 
seat  out  towards  Bichmond  to  reconnoiter  and  to  destroy  Lee*s  railroad  had 
returned,  the  bridge  was  ready  fbr  their  passage.  A  few  prisoners  wore  taken ; 
the  whereabouts  of  the  contending  armies  was  ascertained,  and  with  little  more 
diiBealty  they  rejoined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  They  had  been  gone  sixteen 
day^  had  destroyed  and  captured  many  stores,  temporarily  broken  the  railroads, 
deepened  the  sense  of  insecurity  at  Bichmond,  and  kept  the  Bebel  cavalry  out 
of  Grant's  way.  But  beyond  and  above  this,  the  movement  had  changed  the 
mounted  fbroe  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  into  cavalry.  Thenceforth,  they  had 
confidence  in  themselves  and  in  their  loader ;  were  animated  with  the  cavalry 
spirit,  and  were  no  longer  doubtful  of  their  power  to  compete  with  equal  or 
superior  forces  of  the  enemy. 

They  next  moved  to  secure  fbr  the  army  the  crossing  of  the  Pamunkey. 
Beyond  the  river,  and  but  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  infhntry  line,  they 
had  a  hard  fight  with  South  Carolina  cavalry,  whom  they  finally  drove.  Next, 
they  maneuvered  for  the  possession  of  Cold  Harbor,  through  which  Grant 
wished  to  run  his  new  line  of  supplies.  Finally,  they  fought  for  it — first  along 
an  adjacent  creek,  then  at  Cold  Harbor  itself,  where  they  drove  a  strong  force 
of  cavalry  and  infantry  out  of  intrenchments.  "The  men  were  now  beginning," 
says  Sheridan,  "  to  accept  nothing  less  than  victory."  They  were  heavily  at- 
tacked in  their  new  position ;  but  behind  their  slight  intrenchments  they  held  it 
firmly  till  ten  o'clock  next  morning,  when  the  advance  of  the  infantry  arrived 
to  relieve  them. 

One  of  the  systems  of  co-operative  movements  which  Grant  had  so  well 
an-anged  on  paper  (but  which  bitterly  failed  in  execution)  was  now  in  progress. 
Sheridan,  with  two  divisions,  was  ordered  to  assist  it.  General  Hunter  was 
expected  to  arrive  at  Charlottesville.  Sheridan  accordingly  set  out  to  cut  the 
Yirginia  Central  Bailroad,  and  join  Hunter  at  this  point — it  being  farther 
expected  that  his  movement  would  draw  off  the  Bebel  cavalry  from  the  flanks 
and  trains  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  can-ied  a  hundred  rounds  of  am* 
munition,  three  days'  rations,  and  two  days'  forage.  For  the  rest  he  was  to 
live  off  the  country.  As  he  started  he  received  news  that  Breckinridge's 
infiintry,  and  the  whole  Bebel  cavalry,  were  moving  westward  9n  a  route  par- 
allel to  his  own.  He  encountered  no  difficulty  till  he  reached  Trevillian  Station, 
where  he  had  hard  fighting.  He  now  learned  that  Hunter  was  not  at  Char- 
lottesville but  that  Breckinridge  was;  that  E well  was  still  fVirther  westward; 
that  Hunter,  instead  of  marching  to  join  him,  was  marching  fairly  away  fVom 
him,  in  the  direction  of  Lynchburg.  He  had  nearly  exhausted  his  ammunition. 
He  had  five  hundred  wounded,  and  as  many  prisoners.  Thus  burdened  and 
isolated,  he  was  facing,  without  rations  or  forage,  in  an  enemy's  country,  largely 
superior  numbers,  and  was  without  powder  and  ball,  and  without  pi*ospect  of 
joining  the  co-operating  column.     He  promptly  decided  to  return ;  broke  up 
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the  railroad  about  Trevillian  Station;  used  almost  his  last  round  of  ammii* 
nition  in  the  fighting  that  accompanied  this  work;  left  ninety  wounded  who 
eould  not  be  moved,  and  with  the  rest  in  ambulances,  struck  out  north-east« 
wardly  on  his  return,  bearing  with  him  two  thousand  escaping  slaves.  There 
was  some  delay  in  feeling  for  the  new  positions  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac ; 
and,  finally,  the  oolumn  came  safely  out  at  White  House. 

A  new  task  awaited  it — to  conduct  the  great  train  lefl  there  to  the  south 
side  of  the  James,  whither  the  army  had  already  gone.  "  The  train  should 
never  have  been  lefl  for  us,"  says  Sheridan  rather  curtly — indeed  he  8eem9  on 
several  occasions  ill-satisfied  with  Greneral  Meade's  management  of  affairs — ^but 
his  tired  troopers  at  once  undertook  the  work.  Heavy  Eebel  forces  hung  upon 
his  flanks;  and  he  had- to  fight  a  stubborn  battle  at  St.  Mary*s,  which  ended  in 
disorderly  retreat,  but  lasted  long  enough  to  get  the  train  out  of  harm's  way. 
And  so  he  came  out  on  the  James. 

Meanwhile  General  Meade  had  contrived  to  get  Wilson's  cavalry  division, 
which  Sheridan  had  lefl  behind  when  he  started  on  the  Trevillian  raid,  into 
trouble.  It  had  been  sent  south  of  Petersburg  to  cut  railroads,  had  not  been 
properly  supported,  and  had  been  improperly  instructed  as  to  the  forces  it  would 
encounter.  Just  as  Sheridan  was  arranging  for  its  relief  it  worried  through, 
though  with  heavy  loss. 

At  last  came  a  little  rest.  The  cavalry  had  now  been  fighting  and  matching 
continuously  for  fifty -six  consecutive  days.  It  was  given  from  the  2d  to  the 
26th  of  July  to  recuperate.  Then  followed  a  fresh  movement  to  the  north  side 
of  the  James,  to  create  a  diversion  in  favor  of  the  Burnside  mine  explosion. 
At  Darbytown  it  came  upon  resistance,  fought  a  brisk  engagement,  and  came 
off  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners  and  two  battle-flags.  Then,  with  the 
supporting  infantry,  it  drew  in  around  the  head  of  the  bridge.  At  dark  the 
floor  was  covered  with  moss  and  a  division  of  the  cavalry  stealthily  moved  over 
to  the  south  side.  At  daybreak,  dismounted,  and  with  all  the  pomp  of  flutter- 
ing banners  and  beating  drums,  they  came  marching  back.  By  such  maneuvers 
the  enemy  was  led  to  believe  a  continuous  and  formidable  movement  to  the 
north  side  was  in  progress.  Then — the  mine  explosion  having  ended  in  miser- 
able failure — ho  once  more  led  back  his  cavalry  to  the  linos  around  Petersburg. 
It  was  on  the  30th  of  July  he  returned.  On  the  1st  of  August  he  was  relieved, 
for  harder  duty  on  a  wider  field. 

Of  the  energetic  and  successful  use  made  of  the  cavalry  belonging  to  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  during  these  busy  months  nothing  can  be  said  but  praise. 
When  Sheridan  began  he  confronted  superior  forces,  under  the  ablest  cavalry 
leader  of  the  rebellion.  This  leader^  was  killed  in  the  first  battle ;  his  troops, 
under  subordinates  so  noted  as  Wade  Hampton  and  Fitz  Lee,  were  routed  at 
almost  every  encounter,  and  when  Sheridan  turned  his  face  northward,  on  the 
1st  of  August,  he  lefl  behind  him  no  Rebel  cavalry  worthy  of  the  name.  In  all 
his  more  extended  movements  he  had  lived  off  the  country ;  but  it  is  much  to 
his  credit  that  no  outrages  were  permitted,  and  that,  whenever  they  occurred, 

*  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart 
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efforts  were  made  to  bring  the  perpetrators  to  justice.  He  had  captured  dur- 
ing the  campaign  over  two  thousand  prisoners;  had  placed  Jiors  de  combat  a 
force  of  the  enemy  at  least  equal  to  his  own  casualties,  and  had  lost  in  killed 
and  wounded  over  five  thousand. 

At  the  period  which  we  have  now  reached  Washington  was  just  recover- 
ing from  the  alarm  of  an  attack  which,  under  an  enterprising  commander,  could 
scarcely  have  failed  to  result  in  its  capture.  But  Early  had  frittered  away  his 
opportunity  in  feeble  reconnoissances ;  had  suddenly  found  himself  confronted 
by  two  corps ;  had  hastily  retreated,  and  had  been  followed,  rather  than  vigor- 
ously pursued,  up  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  Hitherto  the  troops  and  the  terri- 
tory essential  to  the  safety  of  the  capital  had  been  split  up  into  four  inde- 
pendent departments,  for  the  convenience  of  the  sorely  beset  President  in  find- 
ing places  for  his  unemployed  Major-Gonorals.  General  Grant  now  broke  up 
this  unmilitary  arrangement.  He  made  one  department  of  the  four,  and 
shortly  aflerward  placed  Sheridan  at  the  head  of  it. 

The  task  here  was  two-fold :  First,  and  always,  to  protect  the  capital 
and  the  North  from  these  perpetual  incursions  or  alarms  about  incursions, 
through  the  open  gateway  of  the  Shenandoah  Yalloy ;  and  second,  to  defeat 
the  Kebel  army,  drive  it  out,  and  prevent  its  return.  For  this  work  Sheridan 
had  the  Sixth  and  the  Nineteenth  Army  Corps,  Crook's  "  Army  of  Western 
Virginia,"  and  two  divisions  of  cavalry  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  making 
ap  an  effective  force,  not  stated  in  numbers  officially  by  the  General,  though  it 
could  scarcely  have  fallen  below  thirty  thousand.  There  sccnis  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  Early,  at  the  beginning  of  active  operations,  had  at  least  twenty 
thousand.^ 

*Some  controversy  having  Bubeequently  sprung  up  as  to  the  relative  strength  of  the  opposing 
armies  in  this  campaign,  it  may  be  well  at  the  outset  to  say  that  there  seem  to  be  no  official  data 
for  arriving  at  Sheridan's  exact  strength.  In  his  official  report,  describing  the  month's  skirmish- 
ing before  the  battle  of  Opequan,  lie  says  his  '^efTectlve  llne-of-battle  strength  was  eighteen 
thonsand  infantry  and  three  thousand  five  hundred  cavalry."  But  General  Grant  speaks  (in  his 
official  report  of  general  operations  through  the  closing  year  of  the  war)  of  three  brigades  of 
cavalry  sent  to  him,  ''numbering  at  least  five  thousand  men  and  horses;"  and  subsequently  of 
sending  also  Torbert's  and  Wilson's  divisions  of  cavalry  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  Sher- 
idan himself,  in  his  report  of  cavalry  operations,  gives  the  effective  strength  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  in  that  arm  at  ten  thousand.  As  he  received  two  of  the  three  divisions,  the  number  thus 
added  could  hardly  have  been  less  than  six  thousand.  He  had,  besides  these,  Averill's  cavalry, 
connected  with  the  Army  of  Western  Virginia,  which  could  scarcely  have  been  less  than  one 
thousand  strong.  These  figures  would  make  an  aggregate  of  twelve  thousand  cavalry.  The 
Sixth  Corps  had  numbered  nearly  thirty-five  thousand  at  the  beginning  of  Grant's  Overland 
Campaign ;  but  after  its  passage  through  that  protracted  slaughter  there  appear  to  be  no  attain- 
able official  data  to  show  its  strength ;  nor  are  there  any  to  give  the  strength  of  the  Nineteenth. 
Sheridan  officially  reports  the  casualties  in  his  army  through  the  entire  campaign  at  sixteen  thou- 
HUid  nine  hondred  and  fifty-two  (Gov't  Edition,  p.  48).  Unless  he  lost  over  half  his  army 
in  the  campaign,  this  would  involve  a.  strength  of  at  least  thirty  thousand  at  the  outset,  besides 
occasional  re-enforcements.  Swinton  (History  Army  of  the  Potomac,  p.  556)  slates  Sheridan's 
entire  effective  strength  at  thirty  thousand  infantry  and  ten  thousand  cavalry.  But  there  is  a 
passage  in  a  cipher  dispatch  of  Grant's  to  Halleck,  brought  out  in  the  final  Report  Com.  Con.  War 
(Vol.  II,  Sheridan's  Campaigns,  p.  35),  stating  that  Early  had  received  re-enforcements,  raising 
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The  region  through  which  these  ri^al  forces  were  to  contend  was  the 
beautiful  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Shenandoah — that  loveliest  portion  of  Yir- 
giniu,  Ij'ing  between  the  Alloghanies  on  the  west,  and  their  outlying  parallel 
range,  the  Blue  Eidge  on  the  east — rich,  prosperous,  abounding  in  food,  and 
little  harmed  thus  far  by  the  war. 

The  enemy  lay  at  Martinsburg,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  which 
was  the  northern  terminus  of  the  great  turnpike  to  Staunton,  the  leading  artery 
of  the  valley.  Sheridan's  forces  were  concentrated  near  Harper  s  Ferry.  The 
distance  between  the  two  armies  was  not  great.  Between  them,  however,  flowed 
the  Opequan  Creek.  With  the  fivst.  signs  of  Sheridan's  movement  the  enemy 
reti*eated  up  the  turnpike  to  Winchester.  Here  Sheridan  meant  to  attack  him. 
Bat  Early  continued  his  retreat,  and  Sheridan,  striking  in  on  the  pike  behind 
him,  pressed  haixl  afler.  Thcs  up  the  valley  they  hastened,  pursuers  and  pur- 
sued, till)  near  the  bank  of  Cedar  Creek — name  which  he  was  yet  to  make 
immortal — Sheridan  was  met  by  Colonel  Chipman,  from  the  Adjutant-Grenerars 
office,  who  had  ridden  hard  thi*ough  Snicker's  Gap,  from  Washington,  to  bear 
him  an  ominous  dispatch  from  Grant:  '* Inform  Genci*al  Sheridan  that  it  is  now 
certain  two  divisions  of  infantry  have  gone  to  Early,  some  cavalry,  and  twenty 
pieces  of  artillery.  He  must  be  cautious  and  act  now  on  the  defensive.  Early's 
fbrce,  with  this  increase,  can  not  exceed  forty  thousand  men,  but  this  is  too 
much  for  General  Sheridan  to  attack."^ 

*^  At  once,"  Sheridan  tells  us,  '*  I  looked  over  the  map  of  the  valley  for  a 
defensive  line.'*  He  could  find  but  one — that  at  Halltown,  in  front  of  Harpcr*s 
Perry — and  he  subsequently  expressed  his  belief  that  no  other  good  line  for 
resisting  the  approach  of  a  superior  force  existed  in  the  valloj'.  Thither  he  at 
once  retreated — having  some  euvahy  fighting  and  much  maneuvering  on  the 

his  strength  to  "not  over  forty  thoufinnd — but  thui  is  too  much  for  General  Sheridan  to  attack** 
Greeley  (American  Conflict,  Vol.  II,  p.  607)  calls  Slieri<iiin*«  force  "nearly  thirty  thoustind;"  and 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  Bentenoe  in  the  text,  1  have  thought  tlii.s  ubout  the  number  to  which  the 
TariouK  scraps  of  evidence  point  as  correct.  The  matter  is  of  imiK)rtance  in  estimating  the  volae 
of  Sheridan's  service,  since  it  has  been  common,  both  in  Rebel  circles  and  in  certain  quarters  at  the 
North,  to  speak  of  his  campaign  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  as  fought  a^iinst  an  antagonist  hav- 
ing little  more  than  one  soldier  to  his  four.  General  Karly  himself,  in  a  letter  written  from 
Havana,  and  published  in  the  newspapers  in  December,  1865,  charged  Sheridan  with  exaggera- 
tion and  misrepresentation  as  to  various  matters  in  the  valley  campaign,  and  said:  "At  the 
battle  of  Winchester,  or  Opequan,  .  .  .  my  effective  strength  was  al>out  eight  thousand  five 
hundred  muskets,  three  battalions  of  artillery,  and  less  than  three  thousand  cavalry."  Unfor- 
tunate as  he  certainly  was,  Q«neral  Early  has  hitherto  been  couHidcred  truthful ;  and,  at  any 
rate,  an  officer  having  regard  for  his  own  reputation,  would  hardly  commit  him&elf  to  an  untrue 
statement  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  when  the  means  for  correcting  it  must  exist  in  the  hands  of 
several  individuals,  and  are  pretty  sure,  some  day  or  another,  to  come  out.  But  Sheridan's  reply 
shuts  us  up  to  the  l>elief  either  that  Early's  statement  here  was  grossly  incorrect,  or  that  he  must 
have  displayed  excessively  bad  generalship  in  fighting  a  great  battle  with  only  a  i>art  of  hit 
forces,  or  that  he  must  have  been  in  constant  receipt  of  re-enforcements  afterward.  This  reply 
was  very  simple.  It  consisted  of  a  receipt  from  the  Provo.st-Marshal-Gcneral  of  the  Depart- 
ment, for  thirteen  thousand  prinoners,  captured  from  General  Early's  command  during  the 
▼alley  campaign — two  thousand  more  than  Early  represented  as  forming  the  entire  effective 
•trength  of  his  army  at  Winchester! 

*  Final  Rep.  Com.  Con.  War,    Vol.  II,  Sheridan*s  Campaigns,  pp.  34,  35. 
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waj.  Under  directions  from  General  Grant,  the  wheat  and  hay  thronghont  the 
portion  of  the  valley  thus  reached,  were  destroyed,  the  order  instructing  ^^  officers 
in  charge  of  this  delicate  but  necessary  duty  to  infbrm  the  people  that  the  object 
is  to  make  this  yalley  untenable  for  the  raiding  parties  of  the  Rebel  ai*my.*'* 

On  the  21st  of  August  Sheridan  reached  his  defensive  line  of  Halltown. 
Three  days  before,  on  the  evening  of  the  17th,  Early  had  reached  Winchester 
on  his  advance,  and  had  been  re-enforced  by  Kershaw's  division  of  Longstreet's 
fiimovs  corps  from  the  Army  of  Northern  Yirgiuia,  and  by  two  brigades  of  Fits 
Lee's  cavalry.  Still  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  his  force  by  any  meana 
reached  General  Grant's  enormous  estimate  of  forty  thousand.  Subsequent  dis* 
patches  indeed  proved  so  confused  and  contradictory  that  Sheridan  determined 
to  find  out  for  himself  what  force  Early  really  had,  and  repeated  reconnoissancea 
were  accordingly  ordered.  Some  of  these  swelled  into  considerable  engagements. 
They  resulted  in  convincing  the  General  that  *'  the  difference  of  strength  bch 
tween  the  two  opposing  forces  was  but  little.^f  Meanwhile  he  had  learned  that 
Kershaw's  division  was  soon  to  be  ordered  back  to  Eichmond,  and  he  decided  to 
await  its  withdrawal.  The  country,  he  reasoned,  could  ill  afford  defeat,  and  no 
interests  in  the  valley  were  injured  by  a  little  delay  save  those  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad — a  corporation  never  likely  to  suffer  long  without  making  its 
wants  abundantly  known. |  From  the  21st  of  August,  therefore,  till  the  3d  of 
September,  the  army  lay  on  the  Halltown  line,  then  until  19th  September  on 
positions  in  front  of  it  toward  Winchester.  Through  all  this  time  the  cavalry 
was  kept  at  work,  skirmishing  with  the  enemy,  and — a  matter  of  far  greater 
moment — learning  to  attack  infantry  in  position.  The  territory  between  the 
advanced  lines  and  the  bank  of  Opequan  Creek  was  thus  continually  scoured, 
and  behind  this  impenetrable  veil  Sheridan  hoped,  when  the  time  came,  to  con* 
ceal  the  movements  of  his  infantry. 

At  last,  on  the  night  of  the  15th  September,  came  news  of  the  awaited 
return  of  Kershaw.  The  plan  now  conceived  by  Sheridan  was  bold  and 
sagacious.  Ho  determined  to  abandon  his  own  line,  throw  himself  upon  that 
of  the  enemy,  on  the  valley  turnpike  behind  him,  and  thus  leave  him  without 
retreat.  But  as  yet  his  orders  from  the  Lieutcnant-General  did  not  contemplate 
bringing  on  a  decisive  battle.  Grants  however,  now  came  up  from  City  Point  to 
confer  with  Sheridan  and  decide  what  should  be  done.  *'  lie  pointed  out  so 
distinctly  how  each  army  lay,"  says  Grant  in  his  Annual  Eeport,  "what  he 
could  do  the  moment  he  was  authorized,  and  expressed  such  confidence  of  sue* 
cess,  that  I  saw  there  were  but  two  words  of  instruction  necessary — go  in  I  I 
asked  him  if  he  could  get  out  his  teams  and  supplies  in  time  to  make  an  attack 
on  the  ensuing  Tuesday  morning.  His  reply  was  that  he  could  before  dajiight 
on  Monday.  He  was  off  promptly  to  time,"  continues  the  General,  "and  I 
may  here  add  that  the  result  was  such  that  I  have  never  since  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  visit  General  Sheridan  before  giving  him  orders."  High  compliment 
indeed — but  we  shall  see  how  Sheridan  won  it. 

*  Final  Bep.  Com.  Con.  War.    Vol.  II,  Sheridan's  Campaigns,  pp.  34, 35. 
tibid,  p.  37.  t  Ibid. 
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He  was  on  the  point  of  executing  his  bold  movement  to  the  enemy's  rear, 
vhen  word  caue  to  him  that  Early,  keeping  half  faia  army  at  Wincheat«r,  bad 
juBt  sent  the  other  half  down  to  Murtinsburg.  Here  then  was  an  opportnnity 
to  beat  him  in  detail.  He  wonid  fall  first  upon  the  force  at  Winchester,  then, 
after  crashing  it,  would  advance  northward  down  the  Valley  Pike  against  the 
Uartinsburg  column,  which,  thus  cat  off  from  its  line  of  retreat,  could  have  no 


Beyond  the  Opequan  stretched  a  narrow  mountain  gorge,  through  which 
lay  tlie  road  Sheridan  must  take  in  advancing  upon  the  Bebel  positions  at 
Winchester.  Along  this  Wilson  charged*  with  one  division  of  tho  cavalry, 
sweeping  oat  the  Rebel  defenders,  capturing  the  work  at  the  exit  near  Win- 
chester, and  secaring  space  for  the  deployment  of  the  army.  But  Emory's 
Nineteenth  Corps  was  unfortunately  delayed  by  its  blunder  in  allowing  the 
wagon-train  of  the  Sixth  to  precede  it,  and  tho  difficulty  of  the  roads  increased 
the  detention,  so  that  it  was  nine  o'clock  before  the  lines  were  ready  to  advance. 
Before  this  time  Early  bad  recalled 
the  absent  divisions,  and  concentrated 
his  army.  Uoving  up,  therafore,  to  the 
attack  with  the  Sixth  and  Nineteenth 
Corps,  Sheridan  met  a  heavy  and  obsti- 
nate resistance.  Ho  still  held  Crook  in 
reserve,  meaning,  at  the  turning  point  in 
the  battle,  to  throw  him  In  on  his  left, 
and  thus  reach  the  Tatley  Pike,  and  still 
gain  the  enemy's  line  of  retreat.  But 
now  Early,  hoping  by  a  powerful  attack 
to  break  through  tlio  Xational  front, 
seize  the  gorge,  and  thufl  plant  himself 
upon  its  lino  of  rotreat,  inude  a  desperate 
onset  u)K)n  tlie  center.  The  line  was 
completely  broken:  toward  tho  eorire 
iV~'\       ^  f1(      ^-^^  begun  a  rush  oi  confused  soldiery  from 

J^t      ^     i,  '■ViS      \''t  half  tho  rcgimonta;  the  battle  was  almost 

1^  \         p     r{  lost.    At  this  critical  juncture  Sheridan 

HXpRisoi(auHg,i^rpi\^       .•,'*  diew  aaido  one  of  the  brigades  in  the 

line,  which  had  just  missed  the  ftill  force 
of  tho  Itcbol    blow,  and  ordered  it  to 
reserve  ila  fire,     Early's  attacking  col- 
umn rushed  on  after  the  fleeing  raiments 
till  it  had  unwarily  oxposod  ila  flank. 
Then,  upspringing,  tho  brigade  poared 
•HHIOAN'S  VALLEY  CAMPAIGN.         in  its  firc,  and  riislicd  upon  the  enemy's 
flank  and  roar.    The  diversion  threw  back  tho  successful  assaulting  column;  the 
corps  commanders  exerted  themselves  to  ro-form  their  lines,  uud  bring  back  the 
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thouBands  from  the  rear;  and  before  Early  could  prepare  to  renew  hia  venture, 
a  compact  wall  of  infantry  once  more  confronted  him. 

Along  the  center  fierce  line-fighting  progressed,  each  side  lying  close  to 
cover,  and  firing  with  a  deliberation  and  accuracy  that  the  long  ranks  of  corpses 
on  the  battle-field  afterward  attested.  On  the  right,  however,  the  storm 
increased;  and  Sheridan  began  to  grow  fearful  that  it  would  be  turned.  At  last 
he  determined  to  avert  this  danger  by  abandoning  his  original  design  of  putting 
Crook  in  on  the  left,  and  by  u^ing  him  instead  as  a  turning  column  on  the  right. 
His  attack  was  vehement  and  successful.  Just  as  the  enemy  began  to  flee,  one 
looking  down  the  Valley  Pike  might  see  the  rest  of  Sheridan's  cavalry  charging 
up.  They  had  made  a  long  detour  to  the  right,  had  routed  the  Eebel  cavalry,  and 
were  now  driving  a  confused  mass  of  infantry  and  cavalry  up  the  pike  and  into 
Winchester.  In  the  open  ground  in  front  of  the  town  Early  made  a  last  stand. 
But  Wilson's  cavalry  was  now  pushing  in  on  the  left  to  gain  the  pike  in  his 
rear;  Sheridan  ordered  a  combined  infantry  and  cavalry  charge  on  the  front; 
and  the  battle  was  over.     It  was  ^vq  o'clock  in  the  evening.* 

In  his  hasty  dispatch  to  the  War  Department  from  the  battle-field,  Sheridan 
said:  *^Wo  have  just  sent  the  enemy  whirling  through  Winchester,  and  are 
after  them  to-morrow.  This  army  behaved  splendidly.  We  captured  two 
thousand  five  hundred  to  three  thousand  prisoners,  five  pieces  of  artillery,  nine 
battle-flags,  and  all  the  Eebel  dead  and  wounded.  Their  wounded  in  Winches- 
ter amount  to  some  three  thousand.^f  He  wrote  exactly  as  he  felt.  Ho  had 
been  into  the  fight,  had  thrilled  with  the  rapture  of  the  charge,  and  the  pride 
of  the  pursuit;  and  it  was  but  putting  the  cavalry  enthusiasm  into  words,  when 
In  his  lively  phrase  he  telegraphed  to  the  listening  Country,  as  ho  talked  to  the 
comrades  around  him,  that  they  had  sent  the  enemy  whirling  through  Win- 
chester. How  he  fed  on  the  fighting  as  on  food  a  hundred  stories  of  the  buttle  are 
told  to  illustrate.  But  this  bit  of  a  picture  from  the  pen  of  a  regimental  officer 
must  suffice.  The  general  advance  had  just  been  ordered :  "A  mounted  officer^ 
followed  by  a  single  orderly,  galloped  up  to  us.  As  he  reined  in  his  horse  a 
Rebel  shell,  one  of  the  many  which  were  now  tearing  through  the  wood,  burst 
within  a  few  feet  of  him,  actually  seeming  to  crown  his  head  with  its  deadly 
halo  of  smoke  and  humming  fragments.  *  That's  all  right,  boys,'  he  said,  with  a 
eareless  laugh.  *No  matter,  we  can  lick  them.'  The  men  laughed;  then  a 
whisper  ran  along  the  ranks  that  it  was  Sheridan  1  Then  they  burst  into  a 
spontaneous  cheer.  'What  regiment  is  this,'  he  asked;  and  dashed  oif  toward 
the  firing."  So  it  was  that  he  was  magnetizing  these  troops,  who  a  month  ago 
had  scarcely  heard  of  him,  into  the  confidence  that  a  month  later,  was  to  enable 

^In  the  statements  of  the  Generars  plans,  in  the  above,  and  generally  in  the  account  of 
this  campaign,  where  other  authorities  are  not  quoted,  I  follow  closely  Sheridan's  own  official 
reports. 

t  Earlj  states  that  he  had  only  eleyen  thousand  five  hundred  effectiye  force  in  this  battle. 
Were  the  statement  credible  it  would  detract  greatly  from  the  glory  of  the  yictory,  for  Sheridan's 
force  engaged  could  scarcely  haye  been  less  than  twenty-fiye  thousand.  Bee  note  on  this  subject, 
anie^  p.  521. 
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Jbit  simple  presence  among  them  to  tarn  rout  into  sturdy  resistance,  and  pres- 
ently into  inspiring  victory. 

In  the  morning  after  Opequan't'  the  whole  army  pushed  forward,  and 
by  nightfall  the  advance  corps  had  found  the  enemy  intrenched  at  Fisher's  Hill, 
and  had  gone  into  position  before  him.  Pisher's  Hill  is  a  steep  bluff  overhang- 
ing the  south  bank  of  the  little  stream  known  as  Tumbling  Biver,  and  is 
impregnable  to  direct  attack.  The  Valley  here  contracts  to  a  width  of  only  three 
and  a  half  miles.  The  enemy  had  intrenchments  across  it,  and  evidently  con- 
sidered himself  safe.  But  he  was  much  weaker  than  at  Winchester  the  day 
before,  both  by  reason  of  his  heavy  losses  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  especially 
because  of  the  dispiriting  effect  of  the  ghastly  loss  and  the  hurried  retreat  upon 
the  survivors.  Furthermore,  he  was  very  uneasy  about  his  rear — protected  by 
only  a  small  cavali*y  force  at  a  mountain  gap,  against  one  of  Sheridan's  splendid 
divisions  which  he  know  to  be  assailing  it. 

Throughout  the  succeeding  day  Sheridan  maneuvered.  The  massing  of  hit 
force  on  a  small  part  of  the  enemy's  front  mystified  Early;  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  22d  that  commander  was  still  further  deceived  by  a  movement  of  cavalry 
against  his  skirmish-line,  which  he  took  for  a  turning  column.  Meantime 
Crook,  whose  force  had  been  carefully  concealed  from  observation,  was  now 
hurriedly  and  secretly  thrown  westward  to  the  extreme  edge  of  the  valley, 
where  he  moved  up  unpcrceived,  and  struck  Early's  thin  fiank  a  blow  that 
instantly  rolled  it  backward.  He  then  swung  in  on  the  rear ;  the  line  on  the 
front  rushed  forward,  overrunning  all  opposition  and  forming  a  connection  with 
his  flank  ;  with  a  single  dash  the  rout  of  the  oneni}'  was  complete. 

But  Sheridan  seemed  forever  doomed  to  disappointment  in  the  efforts  to 
plant  a  force  across  the  Valley  Pike  in  the  enemy's  rear.  Torbert  should 
have  forced  his  passage  as  had  been  expected.  If  ho  had,  Sheridan's  sanguine 
expectation  of  capturing  the  whole  opposing  army  might  well  have  been  real- 
ized, for,  in  its  rout  from  Fisher's  Hill,  it  scarcely  proserved  the  semblance  of 
even  a  company  organization.  As  it  was,  pursuit  was  instantly  ordered  through 
the  darkness.  At  Harrisonburg  Early  got  together  fragments  of  his  force  and 
took  a  strong  position;  but  presently  left  again  in  great  haste,  as  his  flank  began 
to  be  threatened.  The  pursuit  was  pushed  hard,  and  finally  Early  took  to  the 
mountains  at  Brown's  Gap,  where,  soon,  Kershaw  once  more  came  to  his 
assistance.  Sheridan  continued  picking  up  prisoners,  and  sending  oat  cavalry 
expeditions  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Valley,  even  penetrating 
to  Staunton  and  Waynesboro'. 

The  Valley  was  clear;  the  Hebel  column  had  disappeared.  It  was  now, 
therefore,  to  be  decided  whether  the  army  should  push  afler  it  into  the  mountains, 
and  advance  on  Charlottesville  and  Gordonsville.  The  Department  evidently 
expected  this,  and  it  would  appear  that  General  Grant  once  desired  it.  **I  was 
opposed  to  it,"  says  Sheridan,  frankly,  in  his  report,  "for  many  reasons,  the 
jnost  important  of  which  was  that  it  would  require  the  opening  of  the  Orange 
and  Alexandria  Bailroad,  and  to  protect  this  road  against  the  numerous  guerrilla 
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bands  would  have  takon  a  corps  of  infantry.  Besides,  I  would  have  been 
obliged  to  leave  a  small  force  in  the  Yalley  to  give  security  to  the  line  of  the 
Patomac.  This  would  leave  me  but  a  small  number  of  fighting  men."  And 
be  Airther  instances  the  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  in  the  mountains  with 
this  small  force,  by  a  sudden  detachment  from  Lee's  army,  into  the  vicinity  of 
which  his  march  would  be  carrying  him.  He  accordingly  advised  that  the  cam- 
paign in  this  direction  be  ended,  and  the  bulk  of  the  troops  Tetumed  to  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  Grant  assented,  and  the  march  back  again  down  the 
Yalley  began. 

When  Sheridan  assumed  the  command,  seorcely  two  months  before,  the  first 
orders  he  received  were  those  under  which  his  predecessor  was  acting:  "In 
poshing  up  the  Yalley,  it  is  desirable  that  nothing  should  be  left  to  invito  the 
enemy  to  return.  Take  all  provisions,  forage  and  stock  wanted  for  the  use  of 
your  command.  Such  as  can  not  be  consumed,  destroy.  It  is  not  desirable 
that  buildings  should  be  destroyed — they  should  rather  be  protected ;  but  the 
people  should  be  informed  that  so  long  as  an  army  can  subsist  among  thorn, 
recinrrences  of  these  raids  must  be  expected,  and  we  are  determined  to  stop 
them  at  all  hasards."  General  Sheridan  officially  reports  that,  **  fully  coinciding 
in  the  views  and  instructions  of  the  Lieutonant-Goneral,  that  the  Ynlloy  should 
be  made  a  barren  waste,  I  stretched  the  cavalry  across,  fh>m  the  Blue  Ridge  to 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Alleghaniee,  with  directions  to  burn  all  fbrage  and  drive 
off  all  etock,  etc,  as  they  moved  to  the  rear." 

But,  unfortunately,  he  did  more  than  ** coincide."  Here  is  his  first  account 
of  the  destruction  in  one  of  his  dispatches  from  the  field.  "  In  moving  back  to 
this  point,  the  whole  country  f^om  the  Blue  Eidge  to  the  North  Mountain  has 
been  made  untenable  for  a  Eebol  army.  I  have  destroyed  over  two  thousand 
bams  filled  with  wheat  and  hay  and. farming  implements;  over  seventy  mills 
filled  with  flour  and  wheat;  have  driven  in  front  of  the  army  over  four  thousand 
bead  of  stock,  and  have  killed  and  issued  to  the  troops  not  less  than  three  thou- 
eand  sheep."  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  with  pleasure,  that  "  the  most  positive 
orders  wore  given  not  to  burn  dwellings."  It  would  have  been  better  if  mills 
had  been  included  In  the  exemption.  To  destroy  these  was  to  inflict  vengeance 
on  the  country  for  many  years  to  come,  and  it  was  not  required  by  the  terms  of 
General  Grant's  order.  For  the  rest,  Sheridan  is  not  responsible.  It  will,  how- 
ever, be  long  regretted  that  this  cruel  devastation,  at  best  of  doubtful  necessity, 
involved  innocent  and  guilty  in  a  common  and  dread  calamity;  while  it  proved 
unavailing  to  keep  out  the  Rebels,  who,  a  few  weeks  later,  were  driving  his 
surprised  army  in  confusion  fVom  Cedar  Creek.  The  laws  of  war  admit  such 
general  destruction  of  food,  in  those  special  cases  in  i;\hich  **the  advantage 
gained  may  seem  adequate  to  the  sufferings  inflicted.'**  It  would  be  hard  to 
show  wherein  such  advantage  was  realized  in  the  Shenandoah  Yalley.  But  it  is 
to  be  said  that  General  Sheridan  did  all  he  could  to  prevent  riotous  license  from 
mingling  with  the  stem  destruction.  In  this  he  stands  in  enviable  contrast  with 
another,  and  not  less  distinguished  Ohio  General.    '<  As  he  rode  down  the  Mar- 

♦Twi8s,-Law  of  Nations,  Vol.  I,  p.  125. 
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tinsburg  Pike  in  hiB  foar-horso  ^^agon/'  writes  an  admiring  stafT  officer,*  ''  with 
hools  on  the  front  seat,  and  smoking  a  cigar,  while  behind  him  his  cavalry  was 
destroying  the  provender  that  could  not  be  carried  away,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Valley  donbtless  regarded  him  as  history  regards  the  Emperor  who  fiddled 
while  Home  was  burning,  and  would  not  now  believe  what  is  the  simple  trath, 
that  this  destruction  was  distasteful  to  him,  and  that  bo  was  moved  by  the  dis- 
tress he  was  obliged  to  multiply  upon  these  unfortunate  people  whose  evil  fate 
had  left  them  in  the  ruinous  track  of  war  so  long/' 

As  he  retired,  the  Ecbel  cavalry,  under  a  new  leader.  General  Bosaer, 
dogged  his  heels,  and  strove  to  prevent  the  destruction.  Finally  Sheridan 
halted;  ordered  Torbert  to  attack,  and  notified  him  that  the  infantry  would 
wait  till  he  had  defeated  them.  ''I  thought  it  best,"  he  telegraphed,  **to  make 
this  delay  of  one  day  here  and  settle  this  new  cavalry  General.'*  And  he  goes 
on  to  tell  how  Torbert  charged  and  drove  him,  and  pursued  him  "on  the  jump 
twenty-six  miles.*' 

About  this  time  he  received  the  notice  of  his  appointment  to  the  Brigadier- 
Generalship  in  the  Regular  Army,  made  vacant  by  the  lamented  death  of  his 
old  classmate,  McPherson.  Here,  indeed,  was  success.  "Perhaps,  in  the 
chances  of  war,  I  may  win  a  Major's  commission,"  he  said  in  1861.  It  was  now 
only  1864;  he  had  long  been  a  Major-General  of  Volunteers;  and  now,  in  the 
inner  circle  of  his  and  every  West  Pointer's  idolatry,  the  regular  service,  he 
was  a  Brigadier,  with  an  appointment  that  would  last  for  life.  But  even  this 
faintly  conveyed  to  him  the  immense  stride  he  had  taken.  General  Grant  had 
ordered  a  salute  of  a  hundred  guns  "in  honor  of  Sheridan's  great  victory." 
The  War  Department  tendered  him  formal  thanks,  and  emphasized  the  declara- 
tion that  "your  cavalry  has  become  the  efficient  arm  in  this  country  that  it 
has  proved  in  other  countries,  and  is  winning  hy  its  exploits  the  admiration  of 
the  country  and  Government."  The  country  wont  wild  over  his  successes ;  great 
political  calculations  were  based  upon  his  achievements,  and  the  important  State 
and  Presidential  elections  of  the  fall  were  largely  influenced  by  his  ringing 
dispatches  from  the  field,  which,  to  over  half  the  nation,  soon  became  familiar 
in  their  mouths  as  household  words.  Sheridan's  pre-eminence  as  a  cavalry 
officer  was  admiringly  conceded  on  all  hands.  Not  yet,  however,  had  the  public 
come  to  recognize  Uie  real  breadth  and  strategic  ability  of  the  General's  mind. 
In  this  respect,  indeed,  the  very  brilliancy  of  his  exploits  retarded  the  solid 
growth  of  hi6  fame. 

We  have  seen  that  the  victor  of  the  Valley  and  those  who  controlled  the 
conduct  of  the  war  differed  as  to  the  policy  now  to  be  pursued.  Sheridan's  vig- 
orous representations  had  gained  an  assent  to  his  far-seeing  and  sagacious  views ; 
but  at  Cedar  Creek  he  was  met  by  a  dispatch  from  the  marplot  "  Chief  of  Staff" 
at  Washington,  instructing  him  to  "take  a  position  far  enough  south  to  serve  as 
a  base  for  further  operations  upon  Gordonsville  and  Charlottesville,"  which, 
furthermore,  was  to  be  "strongly  fortified  and  proviHioned."     It  was  stated  thai 

*  Colonel  Newhall.  With  General  Sheridan  in  Lee's  Last  Campaign,  pp.  22,  28. 
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this  plan  originated  with  Grant,  but  Sheridan  did  not  hesitate  to  repeat  his 
objections  to  it.  Finally,  Secretary  Stanton  telegraphed  him*  that  a  consul- 
tation, on  several  points  was  exceedingly  desirable,  and  ordered  him,  if  possi- 
ble, to  go  down  to  Washington. 

Sheridan  spent  a  day  in  arranging  the  aifairs  of  the  army.  The  enemy 
had  returned  to  Fisher's  Hill,  but  was  not  thought  likely  to  take  the  offensive. 
His  army  was  placed  at  Cedar  Creek ;  the  cavalry  was  started  to  Front  Royal, 
on  its  march  to  the  Arm}'  of  the  Potomac.  Sheridan  himself  accompanied  it 
thus  far;  then  turned  off  through  Manassas  Gap  to  Piedmont,  and  took  rail  for 
Washington.  On  the  way  warning  dispatches  came  to  him  from  Wright,  who 
was  left  in  command.  A  message  from  Longstreet  to  Early  had  been  taken  off 
the  Eebel  signal -flag.  It  read:  "Be  ready  to  piove  as  soon  as  my  forces  join 
you,  and  we  will  crush  Sheridan."  Wright  thought  the  enemy's  cavalry  might 
give  some  trouble,  but  he  had  no  fears  save  for  his  right  flank.  Unfortunate 
misconception  I 

Sheridan  thought  the  Rebel  dispatch  might  prove  a  ruse,  but  at  once 
ordered  back  the  cavalry,  sent  instructions  to  Wright  to  call  in  all  his  forces  and 
be  watchful,  and  promised  to  be  back  not  later  than  Tuesday.  He  spent  but 
six  hours  in  the  consultations  at  Washington.     Even  then  he  was  too  late. 

On  the  night  of  the  18th,  while  Sheridan  was  approaching  Winchester,  on 
his  return,  Early  and  Longstreet  were  stealthily  moving  out  from  Fisher's  Hill. 
So  careful  and  minute  were  their  arrangements  for  silence  on  the  march  that 
they  even  took  away  the  canteens  from  their  men,  lest  their  rattle  against  the 
bayonet-sheaths  or  cartridge-boxes  should  be  heard.  Wright,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  apprehensive  about  his  right  flank.  His  disposition  of  the  entire  cavalry 
there  showed  it,  and  the  enemy  at  once  profited  by  the  disclosure.  They  moved 
rapidly  to  the  opposite  flank.  Hero  the  front  was  scarcely  protected  at  all. 
The  exultant  army  that  had  followed  the  Rebels  "  whirling  up  the  valley"  was 
utterly  incredulous  as  to  the  possibility  of  attack.  They  slept,  officers  and  men, 
the  deep  slumber  of  absolute  confidence.  Pickets  were  advanced  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  camp,  so  short  a  distance  that  the  Rebel  column  crept  around 
them,  within  six  hundred  yards  of  the  main  line  !  Some  pickets  did  report  the 
sound  of  marching  in  the  darkness  on  their  front,  and  General  Crook  ordered 
men  into  the  trenches;  but  this  report  failed  to  arouse  much  apprehension,  and 
they  neglected  to  send  out  a  reconnoissance.  The  front  line  was  broken  here 
and  there  by  regiments  sent  out  for  picket-duty — even  these  gaps  were  unfiUed.f 

♦ISthof  October,  1864. 

t These  statementH,  of  courRC,  involve  culpable  negligence.  General  Crook,  commanding 
this  wing,  proved  hiniAelf  sp  competent  and  valuable  an  officer  throughout  the  war,  that  readers 
will  be  glad  to  believe  him  not  wholly  reAponi«ibIe.  General  Wright  had  impreftsed  the  idea  that 
the  danger,  if  any  exiKtcd,  waa  on  the  other  wing.  General  Crook  had,  however,  inRisted  on 
having  his  flank  covered  by  cavalry,  and  a  diviRion  had  been  ordered  to  him,  but  had  not  yet 
arrived.  In  a  subsequent  portion  of  this  work  (Vol.  II,  Twenty-Third  Infantry)  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  belief  was  current,  both  among  officer*  and  men,  that  this  cavalry  had  arrived,  and  that 
officers  starting  out  under  this  supposition  to  join  it  were  actually  captured  by  the  enemy.  Gen- 
eral Crook  himself,  however,  could  hanlly  have  been  lulled  into  security  by  this  belief.  But 
■nich  weightier  responsibility  attaches  to  General  Wright.    He  created  the  impression  that  the 

Vol.  I.--34. 
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The  dawn  was  obscnred  by  fog.  Through  this  theco  suddenly  came  burst- 
ing the  wild  charging  yells  of  the  Rebel  infantry — not  Early's  ollen  beaten  troops 
alone,  but  the  flower  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  The  extremity  of 
Crook's  line,  taken  thus  by  surprise  in  flank  and  rear,  was  doubled  up  in  confu- 
sion precisely  as,  a  few  weeks  before,  Crook  had  himself  doubled  up  Early's 
flank  at  Fisher's  Hill.  The  enemy  was  into  the  trenches  before  all  the  muskets 
of  the  defenders  were  loaded ;  the  movement  was  quick,  ordered,  forceful,  on 
thex)aHof  the  assailants— hesitating  and  bewildered  on  the  part  of  the  confused 
troops  thus  rudely'  awaked  from  their  dreams  of  security.  In  fifteen  minutes 
the  struggle  was  practically  over.  The  Rebels,  knowing  perfectly  their  ground^ 
and  knowing,  moreover,  precisely  what  they  wanted  to  do,  drove  forward  their 
charging  columns  with  a  rapidity  that  to  the  surprised  army  seemed  amazing. 
The  Nineteenth  Corps  next  gave  way;  next,  only  a  little  more  slowly,  the 
Sixth.  Long  before  this  the  tide  of  runaways  had  swept  down  the  pike  as  far 
as  Winchester,  twenty  miles  away.  The  camps  were  abandoned,  twenty-four 
pieces  of  artillery  were  lost,  and  the  whole  army  was  in  full  retreat  on  Win- 
chester. Nearly  five  miles  down  the  valley  it  began  to  come  together,  and  Gen- 
oral  Wright  essayed  the  formation  of  a  defensive  line.  He  was  presently  inter- 
rupted by  his  Chief,  who  "  here  took  the  matter  in  hand." 

General  Sheridan  had  arrived  at  Winchester  the  night  before,  on  his  way 
back  from  the  consultation  at  Washington,  to  which  he  had  been  ordered.  In 
the  morning  artillery  firing  was  heard,  but  it  was  attributed  to  an  intended 
reconnoissance,  and  nothing  was  thought  of  it.  After  an  early  breakfast,  Sher- 
idan mounted  and  trotted  quietly  through  Winchester,  southward.  A  mile  from 
the  town  the  first  fum'tives  from  the  lost  field  were  encountered.  He  instantlv 
gave  orders  to  park  the  retreating  trains  on  either  side  of  the  road,  directed 
the  greater  part  of  his  escort  to  follow  as  best  it  could,  then,  with  only  twenty 
cavalrymen  accompanying  him,  he  struck  out  in  a  swinging  gallop  for  the  scene 
of  danger.  As  he  dashed  up  the  j^ike  the  crowds  of  stnigglers  grew  thicker. 
He  reproached  none;  only,  swinging  his  cap,  with  a  cheery  smile  for  all,  he 
shouted  :  "Face  the  other  way,  boj's;  face  the  other  way.  We  are  going  back 
to  our  camps.  Wo  are  going  to  lick  them  out  of  their  boots."  Less  classic, 
doubtless,  than  Napoleon's  "My  children,  we  will  camp  on  the  battle-field,  as 
usual;"  but  the  wounded  raised  their  hoarse  voices  to  cheer  as  he  passed,  and 
the  masses  of  fugitives  turned  and  followed  him  to  the  front.  As  he  rode  into 
the  forming  lines,  the  men  quickened  their  pace  back  to  the  ranks,  and  every- 
where glad  cheers  went  up.  "Boys,  this  never  should  have  happened  if  I  had 
been  here,"  he  exclaimed  to  one  and  another  regiment.  "I  tell  you  it  never 
should  have  happened.  And  now  we  are  going  back  to  our  eamps.  We  are 
going  to  get  a  twist  on  them ;  we  '11  get  the  tightest  twist  on  them  yet  that  ever 
you  saw.     We  '11  have  all  those  camps  and  cannon  back  again  !"     Thus  he  rode 

danger  was  on  the  other  flank,  failed  to  get  the  cavalry  over  when  asked  for,  and,  above  all,  com- 
pletely neglected  tlie  emphatic  injunction  went  him  by  Sheridan,  on  the  firpt  note  of  alarm — to 
call  in  the  cavalry  from  Front  Royal  on  the  lefl.  Thifl  cavalry  wuh  not  culled  in,  and  between  it 
and  the  left  of  the  infantry  Early  and  Longstreet  pawed  for  their  Rudden  onset. 
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aloDg  tho  lines,  rectified  the  formation,  cheered  and  animated  the  soldierH. 
Presently  there  grew  up  across  that  pike  as  compact  a  hody  of  infantry  and 
cavalry  as  that  which,  a  month  hefore,  had  sent  the  enemy  "whirling  through 
Winchester."  His  men  had  full  faith  in  "  the  twist"  he  was  "  going  to  get"  on 
the  victorious  foe;  his  presence  was  inspiration,  his  commands  were  victory. 

While  the  line  was  thus  re-established,  he  was  in  momentary  expectation 
of  attack.  Wright's  Sixth  Corps  was  some  distance  in  the  rear.  One  staff 
officer  after  another  was  sent  after  it.  Finally  Sheridan  himself  dashed  down 
to, hurry  it  up;  then  back  to  watch  it  going  into  position.  As  he  thus  stood, 
looking  off  from  the  left,  ho  saw  the  enemy*s  columns  once  more  moving  up. 
Hurried  warning  was  sent  to  the  Nineteenth  Corps  on  which  it  was  evident  the 
attack  would  fall.     By  this  time  it  was  after  three  o'clock. 

The  Nineteenth  Corps,  no  longer^  taken  by  surprise,  repulsed  the  enemy's 
onset.  "Thank  God  for  that,"  said  Sheridan  gayly.  "Now  toll  General  Emory, 
if  they  attack  him  again,  to  go  after  them,  and  to  follow  them  up.  We'll  get 
the  tightest  twist  on  them  pretty  soon  they  ever  saw.'*  The  men  heard  and 
believed  him;  the  demoralization  of  the  defeat  was  gone.  But  he  still  waited. 
Word  had  been  sent  in  from  the  cavalry  of  danger  from  a  heavy  body  moving 
on  his  flank.  lie  doubted  it,  and  at  last  determined  to  run  the  risk.  At  four 
o'clock  the  orders  went  out:  "The  whole  line  will  advance.  The  Nineteenth . 
Corps  will  move  in  connection  with  the  Sixth.  The  right  of  the  Nineteenth 
will  swing  toward  the  left." 

The  enemy  lay  behind  stone  fences,  and  where  these  failed,  breastworks  of 
rails  eked  out  his  line.  For  a  little  he  held  this  position  firmly.  His  left  over- 
lapped Sheridan's  right,  and  seeing  this  advantage,  he  bent  it  down  to  renew 
tho  attack  in  flank.  At  this  critical  moment  Sheridan  ordered  a  charge  of 
General  McWilliams's  brigade  against  the  angle  thus  caused  in  the  Eebel  line. 
It  forced  its  way  through,  and  the  Eebcl  flanking  party  was  cut  off.  Custer's 
cavalry  was  sent  swooping  down  upon  it — it  broke,  and  fled  or  surrendered, 
according  to  the  agility  of  the  individuals.  Simultaneously  tho  whole  line 
charged  along  tho  front;  the  Rebel  line  was  crowded  back  lo  the  creek;  the 
difficulties  of  the  crossing  embarrassed  it,  and  as  the  victorious  ranks  swept  up 
it  broke  in  utter  confusion. 

Custer  charged  down  in  the  fast  gathering  darkness  to  the  west  of  the  pike: 
Pevin  to  the  east  of  it;  and  on  either  flank  of  the  fleeing  rout  they  flung  them- 
selves. Nearly  all  the  Eebel  transportation  was  captured,  the  camps  and 
artillery  were  regained;  up  to  Fisher's  Hill  the  road  was  jammed  with  artil- 
lery, caissons  and  ambulances;  prisoners  came  streaming  back  faster  than  the 
Provost-Marshal  could  provide  for  them.  It  was  the  end  of  Early's  army;  the 
end  of  campaigning  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Shenandoah. 

The  effect  upon  the  Government  and  the  country  was  electric.  The  first 
rumors  of  disaster  were  painful  and  wide-spread.  On  the  heels  of  these  came 
Sheridan's  dispatch,  announcing  the  reverse  and  its  retrieval,  and  giving  a  faint 
hint  of  the  splendid  prizes — artillery  for  an  army,  transportation,  ammunition, 
small  arms  in  a  profusion  that  could  scarcely  be  estimated.     General  Grant 
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telegraphed  from  his  position  before  Bichmond :  "  I  bad  a  salute  of  a  hundred 
guns  from  each  of  the  armies  here  fired  in  honor  of  Sheridan's  last  victory. 
Turning  what  bid  fair  to  be  disaster  into  a  glorious  victory,  stamps  Sheridan 
what  I  always  thought  him,  one  of  the  ablest  of  Generals."  The  Secretary  of 
"War  indorsed  and  published  this  to  the  world.  The  resignation  of  General 
McClellan  soon  made  a  vacant  Major-Generalship  in  the  regular  army,  and  to 
this  highest  prize  in  his  profession  Sheridan  was  promoted. 

It  was  a  giddy  height  to  which  our  modest  little  red-faced  Captain,  who 
thought  he  might  yet  be  a  Major,  had  risen ;  but  his  head  was  not  turned.  He 
did  not  even  give  vent  to  his  exultation  in  congratulations  to  his  army.  "Every 
one  realized  our  success" — so  he  wrote  soon  after,  in  his  official  report — "con- 
gratulatory orders  were  unnecessary,  and  every  officer  and  man  was  made  to 
nnderst-and  that  when  a  victory  was  gained  it  was  not  more  than  their  duty  nor 
less  than  their  country  expected  from  her  gallant  sons."  But  the  Country  could 
at  least  malra  its  own  congratulations.  The  name  of  Cavalry  Sheridan  was  in 
all  mouths.  His  exploits  became  the  favorite  theme  of  speakers,  the  inspiration 
of  poets,*  the  argument  against  all  who  held  to  the  Chicago  declaration  that 
the  war  was  a  failure.  Sherman  had  not  yet  fastened  the  gaze  of  the  nation 
by  his  grander  operations;  Grant  had  still  to  give  Richmond  as  proof  of  his 
title  to  the  power  with  which  he  was  vested;  and  for  the  time  Sheridan  was 
the  most  popular  of  our  generals. 

But  even  yet  the  public  scarcely  rose  to  the  true  height  in  their  apprecia- 
tion of  vhim.  His  campaign  in  the  Valley  justified  their  warmest  plaudits;  but 
they  attributed  it  all  to  his  "  dash,"  when  far  more  was  due  to  the  breadth 

*The  noblest  of  the  poems  thus  inspired,  indeed,  the  noblest  lyric  of  the  war,  has  a  special 
interest  here,  both  by  reason  of  its  connection  with  Sheridan,  and  because  of  its  Ohio  authorship. 
Readers  will  be  glad  to  find  it  given  in  connection  with  this  sketch  of  its  hero,  and  to  have  also 
an  account  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  written : 

"Mr.  Murdoch,  the  tragedian,  had  devoted  himself  during  the  earlier  years  of  ourstniggle, 
with  a  noble  and  self-sacrificing  patriotism,  to  the  task  of  raising  money  for  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission, and  all  other  benevolent  projects  intended  for  the  benefit  of  *our  boys  in  blue.'  He  bad 
delivered  lectures  and  recitations  all  over  the  country,  the  proceeds  going  to  the  objects  we  have 
named;  and  at  length,  as  the  war  was  drawing  toward  its  close,  his  numerous  friends  in  Cincinnati 
proposed  a  magnificent  ovation  for  Mr.  Murdoch's  own  benefit — his  financ*e8  having  somewhat 
suffered  from  his  unselfish  and  unsparing  efibrts  in  the  cause  of  the  soldier  and  the  country.  At 
breakfast  on  the  morning  of  the  benefit  night,  Mr.  Murdoch,  who  was  staying  at  Mr.  Thomas 
Buchanan  Read's  house  (and  who  had  been  chiefly,  or  at  least  very  largely,  reciting  Mr.  Read's 
noble  lyrics  and  battle  sketches  during  the  two  years  preceding),  remarked  to  his  poet  friend: 
'I'm  sorry,  Read,  that  jou  did  not  give  me  some  original  poen>  for  to-night.  Something  new 
and  fresh  that  would  arouse  the  audience  and  set  the  blood  leaping  through  my  own  veins  as  I 
spoke.  The  fact  is,  I  feel  rather  a  drc:id  of  this  occasion ;  and  without  some  stimulus  of  the  kind 
ran  not  speak  as  well  for  myself  as  I  did  for  others.'  Mr.  Read  suggested  that  it  was  not  yet  too 
late.  If  Murdoch  really  wished  it,  he  would  try  his  hand  at  something  new.  Murdoch,  however, 
|>crsisted  that  it  was  too  late — firstly,  because  poets  can  not  always  write  to  order;  and  secondly, 
because  he,  Murdoch,  would  require  some  hours  to  study  whatever  Mr.  Read — even  in  the  brief 
space  allowed  him — might  find  his  Muse  willing  to  offer.  *  Nevertheless,'  said  Read,  *ril  try. 
That  Ride  of  Sheridan's  from  Winchester  to  Cedar  Creek  we  have  just  been  reading  about  gives 
me  a  subject ;  and  if  you  stay  here  some  few  hours,  I'll  run  up  to  my  library  and  see  what  can 
be  done.'    In  less  than  three  hours  he  returned  to  the  breakfast  parlor  and  placed  in  the  hands  of 
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of  nis  sound  strategy,  and  his  combination  of  all  the  qualities  that  go  to 
make  up  a  successful  General.  His  performance  at  Cedar  Creek  went  far  to 
confirm  this  mistake.  That  remarkable  battle  was  compared— justly  enough — 
to  Marengo.  The  points  of  similarity  were  striking.  Marengo  began  as  a 
defeat;  so  did  Cedar  Creek.  The  Austrians  attacked  at  day-break  at  Marengo; 
the  ^Rebels  did  the  same  at  Cedar  Creek.  Napoleon  did  not  arrive  on  the  field 
till  about  eleven;  Sheridan^s  arrival  was  near  the  same  hour.    At  the  appear- 

Ibe  tragedian,  equally  delighted  and  afltotiished,  the  perfect  manuscript  of  that  noblest  and  most 
fiery  of  all  our  war-songs,  *  Phil.  Sheridan's  Hide.' '' 

SHERIDAN'S    RIDE. 

Up  from  the  South  at  break  of  day, 
Bringing  from  Winchester  fresh  dismay, 

The  affrighted  air  with  a  shudder  bore, 

Like  a  herald  in  haste,  to  the  chieftain's  door, 

The  terrible  grumble,  and  rumble,  and  roar. 

Telling  the  battle  was  on  once'  more. 
And  Sheridan  twenty  miles  away. 

And  wider  still  those  billows  of  war 

Thimdered  along  the  horizon's  bar; 

And  louder  vet  into  Winchester  rolled 

The  roar  of  that  red  sea  uncontrolled. 

Making  the  blood  of  the  listener  cold. 

As  he  thought  of  the  Mtake  in  that  fiery  fray. 

And  Sheridan  twenty  miles  away. 

But  there  is  a  road  from  Winchester  town, 

A  good  broad  highway  leading  down; 

And  there,  through  the  flush  of  the  morning  light, 

A  steed  as  black  as  the  steeds  of  night 

Was  seen  to  pass,  as  with  eagle  flight. 

As  if  he  knew  the  terrible  need ; 

He  stretched  away  with  his  utmost  speed ; 

Hills  rose  and  fell ;  but  his  heart  was  gay. 

With  Sheridan  fifteen  miles  away. 

Still  sprung  from  those  swift  hoofs,  thundering  south, 
The  dust,  like  smoke  from  the  cannon's  mouth; 
Or  the  trail  of  a  comet,  sweeping  faster  and  faster. 
Foreboding  to  traitors  the  doom  of  disaster. 
The  heart  of  the  steed  and  the  heart  of  the  master 
Were  beating  like  prisoners  assaulting  their  walls. 
Impatient  to  be  where  the  battle-field  c^ls ; 
Every  nerve  of  the  charger  was  strained  to  full  play. 
With  Sheridan  only  ten  miles  away. 

Under  his  spurning  feet  the  road 

Like  an  arrowy  Alpine  river  flowed. 

And  the  landscape  sped  away  behind 

Like  an  ocean  flying  before  the  wind. 

And  the  steed,  like  a  bark  fed  with  furnace  ire. 

Swept  on,  with  his  wild  eye  full  of  fire. 

But  lo!  he  is  nearing  his  heart's  desire; 

He  is  snuffing  the  smoke  of  the  roaring  fray, 

With  Sheridan  only  five  miles  away. 
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anco  of  their  commanders,  the  armies — French  and  Americaji  alike—- rallied. 
There  followed  with  each  a  period  of  doubtful  but  steadying  rcBistance.  At 
four  Napoleon  ordered  the  attack  that  cost  him  Dessaix,  and  won  him  the 
field;  at  the  same  hour  Sheridan  gave  his  orders  for  attack.  Napoleon  swept 
the  enemy  into  and  through  Marengo,  captured  twenty  pieces  of  artillery  and 
eight  standards;  Sheridan  swept  the  enemy  across  Cedar  Creek  and  through 
Strasburg,  captured  forty-nine  pieces  of  artillery  and  ten  standards.  Napo- 
leon^s  loss  was  eight  thousand ;  Slieridan's  six  thousand.  Here,  however,  the 
2)arallel  ends.  Napoleon's  victory  was  won  by  the  arrival  of  Dessaix's  Corps; 
Sheridan's  was  won  by  the  arrival  of  a  General. 

It  was  this  that  the  public  forgot.  It  was  not  a  mere  dashing  fighter  who 
re-established  the  lines  of  the  routed  army;  who  turned  the  enemy's  flanking 
him  into  un  opportunity;  who  skillfully  combined  his  cavalry  and  infantry  in 
his  final  assault,  and  followed  up  the  defeated  army  like  a  bloodhound.  Nor 
was  it  a  mere  dashing  fighter  w^ho  saw  at  the  outset  of  the  campaign  that  his 
plan  was  not  to  drive  the  enemy  out  of  the  Valley,  but  to  crush  and  annihilate 
him  in  the  Valley  ;  w^ho  was  ready  to  disappoint  the  public  expectation  of  his 
dash  and  vigor  by  delaying,  for  a  month,  at  Harper's  Ferry  for  the  opportune 
moment  to  strike;  who  held  his  arnty  so  in  hand  that  he  was  ready  to  fight  a 
pitched  battle  on  twenty-four  hour's  notice;  who,  in  the  full  flush  of- his  intoxi- 
cating success,  drew  rein  at  Woodstock,  and  assumed  the  responsibility  of  dis- 
appointing the  General-in-Chief,  the  Government,  and  the  country,  by  refusing 
to  continue  his  movement  to  Charlottesville. 

These  wore  strokes  of  military  genius — worthy  to  be  named  beside  the  first 
in  the  war.  On  these,  iiuloed,  rather  than  on  the  brilliant  ''dash"  of  the 
fighting  must  Sheridan's  i)Osition  in  history  depend.  For  it  is  not  to  be  for- 
gotten that  results  in  war  lose  their  brilliancy  in  j)roportion  to  the  preponderance 

The  first  that  the  Cjcnoral  saw  wore  the  i^roupij 

Of  fitni^glers,  and  then  the  retreating  troops, 

Wliat  was  (lone?  what  to  do?  a  glance  told  him  both, 

Then  8trikin;j:  Ills  Hpurn,  with  a  terrible  oath, 

He  danhed  down  the  lines,  'mid  a  storm  of  huzzap, 

And  the  wave  of  retreat  chetkeil  its  course  there,  bc»cause 

The  sight  of  the  master  compelled  it  to  pause. 

AVith  foam  and  with  dust  the  black  charger  was  gray; 

lly  the  Hash  of  his  eye,  and  the  red  nostril's  play, 

He  seemed  to  the  whole  great  army  to  say, 

"I  have  brought  vou  Sheridan  all  the  wav 

From  Winchester,  down  to  save  the  day!"  * 

Jhirnih!  hurrah  for  Sheridan! 

Hurrah!  hurrah!  for  horse  and  man! 

And  when  their  statues  are  placed  on  highy 

Under  the  dome  of  the  Union  sky, 

The  American  soldiers'  Temple  of  Fame; 

There  with  the  glorious  (leneral's  name, 

Be  it  said,  in  letters  lK)th  bold  and  bright, 

"Here  is  the  steed  that  saved  the  day, 
By  carrying  Sheridan  into  the  fight. 
From  Winchester,  twenty  miles  away!" 
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of  forco  in  tho  hands  of  the  commander,  and  not  to  be  denied  that  Sheridan's 
preponderance  of  force  was  great.*  The  casualties  of  the  campaign'  were  sixteen 
thoasand  nine  hundred  and  fifly-two.f  The  number  of  prisoners  taken  from  the 
enemy  was  thirteen  thousand;  of  pieces  of  artillery,  one  ^hundred  and  one 
(besides  twenty-four  recaptured  after  being  lost  at  Cedar  Creek);  of  battle-flags, 
forty-nine. 

While  Sherman,  heading  northward  fix)m  Savannah,  was  drawing  nearer 
and  nearer,  the  doomed  array  that  still  held  its  lines  before  Richmond  and 
Petersburg,  Sheridan  now  started  southward  to  complete  what  has  often  not 
inaptly  been  termed  the  Circle  of 'the  Hunt.  His  instructions  contemplated  the 
destruction  of  the  Virginia  Central  Railroad  and  the  James  River  Canal — the 
great  arteries  that  fed  Richmond  from  the  westward.  Ho  was  then  to  take 
Lynchburg  if  possible,  and  to  return  to  Winchester,  or  move  southward  to  join 
Sherman,  as  circumstances  should  dictate.  But  General  Sheridan  had  now 
risen  to  that  point  in  the  confidence  of  his  commander  and  of  the  Government, 
that  he  could  venture  to  form  plans  of  his  own  whenever  those  formed  for  him 
seemed  inferior.  And  so  we  shall  see  that  his  movement  resulted  quite  other- 
wise from  the  expectations  entertained  by  the  General-in-Chief.  At  tho  outset 
he  found  a  feeble  force  under  Early  still  keeping  uj)  a  show  of  resistance.  The 
route  to  Lynchburg  was  open,  but  he  decided  not  to  leave  this  force  in  his  rear, 
and,  accordingly,  the  head  of  his  column  was  turned  in  this  new  direction.  At 
Waynesboro'  Early  was  found,  his  position  was  carried  by  the  cavalry  at  a 
gallop,  his  men,  sixteen  hundred  strong,  throw  down  their  arms — as  Sheridan's 
unique  report  tells  us — "with  cheers  at  the  suddenness  with  which  they  were 
captured;"  and  the  train,  eleven  pieces  of  artillery  and  other  valuable  spoils, 
were  taken  with  them.  Parties  were  sent  out  to  destro}'  Rebel  property  collected 
at  various  depots  through  the  country ;  the  railroad  was  reached  at  Charlottes- 
ville, and  the  destruction  of  the  track  was  begun. 

Meantime  heavy  rains  had  deluged  the  land.  The  melting  snow  from  the 
mountains  swelled  the  freshets,  and  the  spring  thaw  broke  up  the  roads  so  that 
rapid  movements  were  impossible,  and  only  great  energy  could  secure  move- 
ment at  all.  Furthermore,  during  the  delay  for  the  action  with  Early,  and  that 
subsequently  compelled  by  the  roads,  the  enemy  had  time  to  concentrate  at 
Lynchburg  a  considerable  force.  Sheridan  now,  therefore,  decided  to  abandon 
the  effort  against  that  city,  and  likewise — since  every  bridge  across  the  James 
between  Lynchburg  and  Richmond  was  destroyed — to  abandon  the  project  of 
moving  southward  to  join  General  Sherman. 

*See  extended  note  on  this  point  ante. 

t  These  ca.sualtie8  were  divided  a8  follows : 

Killed.  Wounded.  Misflinff.  Total. 

Crook'B  command 301  1,947  637  2,885 

Sixth  Corp« 578  3,965  357  4,899 

Nineteenth  Corps .'. 586  3,093  1,361  5,020 

Cavalnr 454  2,817  646  i{,917 

Provisional  Divlsfon 19  91  121  231 

Aggregate 1,938  11,893  3,121  16,952 
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There  remained  in  his  instructions  the  return  to  Winchester.  But  he  was 
now,  as  he  said,  "  master  of  all  the  country  north  of  James  Elver."  He  thereupon 
decided  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  abandoning  General  Grant's  instmc- 
tioDS — moving,  instead,  down  the  north  bank  of  the  James  and  essaying  the 
dangerous  venture  of  a  march,  by  the  flank,  past  Richmond  to  the  army  before 
Petersburg.  This  would  place  his  command  where  he  knew  it  was  wanted,  and 
would  give  him  further  opportunities  to  make  his  destruction  of  the  road  and 
canal  (from  Eichmond  westward)  more  complete.  Till  he  reached  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Eichmond  he  was  safe.  Then,  indeed,  it  became  him  to  use  every 
precaution  to  protect  his  flank  and  reai*,  and  secure  a  passage  over  the  Pamun- 
key,  the  Chickahominy,  and  the  James,  in  the  face  of  the  watchful  enemy.  To 
fail  here  would  bring  not  merely  defeat,  but  also  disgrace,  since  it  would  be  held 
that  he  had  invited  the  disaster  by  assuming  to  disobey  his  orders. 

Pushing  his  advance,  however,  boldly  down  the  river  toward  Eichmond,  as 
if  none  of  these  things  troubled  him,  he  then  suddenly'  drew  it  back,  almost  due 
northward,  to  the  point  on  the  Gordonsville  and  Eichmond  Eailroad,  whither 
the  rest  of  his  command  had  already  hastened.  He  was  now  safely  out  of  reach 
from  Eichmond,  without  danger  to  his  flank.  But  he  was  still  iar  from  the 
White  House,  where  he  hoped  to  find  supplies  and  cross  toward  Grant ;  and  to 
march  directly  thither  would  still  expose  his  flank,  while  it  would  also  disclose 
his  intentions.  He  already  knew  that  Longstreet  was  preparing  to  oppose  him. 
He  determined,  therefore,  to  hold  that  ofiicer  on  his  front  by  iissuming  a  bold 
initiative.  Turning  straight  toward  Eichmond,  his  horsemen  ti*otted  down  till 
they  were  within  eleven  miles  of  the  city.  Then,  while  a  single  brigade  amused 
the  gathering  enemy,  the  rest  of  the  command,  behind  its  cover,  made  all  haste 
north-oastwai'dly  till  the  South  and  North  Annas  were  cro!*sed,  and  the  column 
stood  within  easy  distance  of  White  House,  with  Longstreet  still  looking  for  it 
at  Eichmond.  These  operations  happily  combined  daring  and  skill.  Thdjy 
carried  the  command  safely  through  grave  difficulties;  and  greatly  aided  the 
Lieutenant-General,  by  leaving  the  trooi)H  in  good  season  at  the  place  they 
were  wanted,  instead  of  forcing  him  to  wait  while  they  made  the  tedious  march 
back  to  Winchester,  and  then  down  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  The  move- 
ment was  as  successful,  therefore,  in  its  ending  as  it  had  been  throughout  its 
progress.  It  loll  Eichmond  without  communication  with  the  rich  granaries  of 
south-western  Virginia,  by  roads  north  of  the  James;  destroyed  enormous  sup- 
plies,* and  lefl  no  organized  enemy  along  its  track. 

*  Nothing  can  so  well  show  the  injury  inflicted  upon  the  enemy  by  this  march,  as  the  bare 
list  of  property  destroyed  or  captured,  U8  furnished  in  the  official  report: 

46  canjil  locks.  i  6  govornnient  warehouses. 


0  .iqueducts. 
40  csiiial  and  road  bridges. 

2  naval  repair  shops  with  machinery. 
2  steam  canal  dredges. 

1  machine  shop. 
1  forge. 

9  portable  forges. 
1  luml>er  yard. 
1  foundry. 
21  warehouses. 


60(5  hogsheads  toimoco. 
500  kegs  tohacix). 
58  boxes  tobacco. 
8,000  jiounds  tobaciro. 

1  tobacco  factory,  valued  at  $200,000. 
336  sacks  salt. 
500  bushels  salt. 
12  barrels  potash. 

29  canal  boats  loaded  with  hospital,  qaar^ 
terniaster,  com.  stores  and  animunitioo. 
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At  last  all  eyes  could  see  the  approaching  end.  Scarcely  fifty  thousand 
m  were  left  within  the  lines  of  Eichmond  and  Petersburg.  Upon  this  hapless 
mnant  of  bravo  soldiery  was  fallen  the  defense  of  the  Confederacy  at  the  vital 
intj  Looking  southward,  its  far-seeing  commander  could  behold  but  one 
)6e-jointed  organization,  perhaps  half  as  strong,  to  which  he  could  turn  for 
I;  looking  in  every  direction,  he  could  behold  the  converging  bayonets  of  the 
llion  soldiers  of  the  Nation,  against  whose  overwhelming  force  he  still  kept 
I  the  hopeless  struggle.  lie  yet  might  strike  one  blow  with  the  old  skill — then, 
der  cover  of  that,  escape.  But  other  eyes  saw  the  same  one-sided  conditions 
the  opening  campaign.  While  Lee  was  maturing  his  attack,  Grant  was  pre- 
ring  for  one  more  *•  movement  by  the  left,  toward  the  South-Side  Kailroad.'' 
ith  the  success  of  such  a  movement  must  come  the  end,  for  there  was  no 
iger  any  other  avenue  for  supplies  to  the  doomed  city  and  army  When  Lee's 
tack  failed,  Grant  thrust  out  his  turning  column. 

The  flying  verge  of  this  was  Sheridan's  cavalry,  nine  thousand  strong. 
»Tered  with  the  laurels  of  the  Shenandoah,  the  successor  in  the  regular  ser- 
3e  to  the  Major-Generalship  of  the  first  and  most  distinguished  leader  of  the  ' 
•my  of  the  Potomac,  the  commander  of  a  great  department,  the  most  popular 
meral,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  armies  of  the  country,  had  cheerfully — from 
e  love  of  fight  that  was  in  him,  and  the  enthusiasm  to  share  in  the  last  strug- 
3  for  the  final  triumph — dropped  back  into  his  old  position  at  the  head  of  the 
valry  of  this  single  army.  But  ho  was  no  longer  subjected  to  the  irksome 
cessity  of  taking  commands  from  its  little-liked  chief.  He  received  his  orders 
>m  General  Grant  alone.     He  was  to  cut  loose  from  the  advancing  infantry ; 


6  flat  boats  loaded  with  com  and  quar- 
termaster stores. 
41  miles  railroad. 

10  railroad  depots,  with  tanks,  buildings, 
etc 
400  feet  railroad  trestle  work. 
4  railroad  curs. 
23  railroad  bridge,   averaging    400    feet 
each. 

6  railroad  culverti. 
400  cordi  wood. 

27  miles  telegraph. 
$,000  pairs  pants 
2,000  shirts  and  drawers. 

50  kegs  powder. 
)yOOO  rounds  rifle  ammunition. 
1  barrel  oil. 
400  gross  buckles  and  rings. 
3  saw  mills. 

7  flour  and  grist  mills. 

1  cloth  mill  tilled  with  machinery,  in  full 
operation,  containing  an  immense  am't 
oi  Confederate  gray  cloth. 
3  cotton  mills  with  machinery. 
1,500  pounds  wool. 
35  bales  cotton. 
1  candle  manufactory. 
1,000  pounds  candles. 

3  tanneries  filled  with  hides  and  leather. 
1,500  bushels  wheat. 
1,000  grain  sacka 


600  barrels  flour. 
18  wagon  loads  grain  and  com.  stores. 
1  jail  at  Goochland,  used  for  imprison- 
ment of  National  soldiers. 
225  ambulances  and  wac^ons. 
98  wagons  loaded  with  ammunition   and 

stores. 
75  beef  cattle. 
100,000  feet  bridge  timber. 
1,500  cotton  quilts. 
1,000  pounds  bacon. 

7  water  tanks. 
3,000  pounds  fixed  ammunition. 
Quantity  of  shell. 
500  wall  tents. 
500  saddle  trees. 
500  caval-ry  saddles. 
110  sides  harness  leather. 
904  sets  harness. 
1,000  shelter  tents. 

3  pieces  rifled  cannon. 

5  pieces  rifled  cannon  with  limbers. 
9  pieces  rifled  cannon. 

6  caissons. 
1,900  small  arms. 

A  Quantity  small  arms. 
60  caroines. 
2,143  horses  and  mules. 

3  large  and  deep  breaches  made  in  James 
River  and  Kanawha  Canal. 
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strike  the  South-Side  Railroad  and  destroy  it;  then  return  to  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  or  sweep  southward  to  Sherman,  as  circumstances  might  suggest.'^ 

On  the  29th  of  March,  1865,  the  general  movement  began.  Sheridan 
pushed  forward  vigorously,  selecting  his  own  roads.  By  nightfall  he  was  in 
bivouac  at  Dinwiddie  0.  H.,  with  the  Rebel  cavalry  to  the  south  of  him,  and 
forced  to  march  around  him  to  the  westward,  by  a  wearisome  detour,  before  it 
could  again  got  into  position.  Here  came  to  him  Grant^s  famous  order:  *'I 
now  feel  like  ending  the  matter  before  going  back.  I  do  not  want  you,  there- 
fore, to  cut  loose  and  go  after  tbe  enemy's  roads  at  present.  In  the  morning 
push  around  the  enemy  if  you  can,  and  get  on  his  right  rcar.'*f  At  the  same 
time  came  rain — first  in  gentle  showers,  then  in  a  torrent.  The  wagon-trains 
everywhere  stuck  fast,  the  troops  went  supperless  to  bed,  and  all  expected  the 
movement  to  end  as  similar  movements  had,  the  season  before,  in  utter  defeat  by 
the  elements.  But  at  daybreak  General  Sheridan  decided  to  visit  Grant,  and 
consult  with  him  as  to  the  details  of  his  not^ible  plan  for  ^^ ending  the  matter 
before  going  back."  The  rain  was  still  pouring  dow*n,  and  everything  on 
wheels  was  hopelessly  swamped,  as  the  cavalry  leader  rode  back  through  the 
shivering,  cowering  crowds  of  infantry,  to  the  bottomless  sand-field  in  the  midst 
of  which  stood  the  Lieutenant-General's  tent.  Grant  thought,  if  cavalry  could 
wade  over  the  roads,  he  would  like  to  have  them  move  up  a  little — it  would  be 
better  than  absolutely  standing  still.  Sheridan  chcerfullj^  assented,  said  good- 
bye to  his  chief — "as  chirpily  " — a  staff-ofiicerj  tells  us,  *'as  if  the  elements  were 
smiling,"  and  hurried  off  orders  to  the  cavalry  to  move  on  Five  Forks.  It  was 
his  last  interview  with  Grant  (save  a  glimpse,  one  morning,  at  Jottcrsville),  till, 
ten  days  later,  he  was  able  to  turn  over  to  him  the  flag  of  the  Army  of  Nortii- 
ern  Virginia. 

*  Grunt  and  his  Canipai^^ns — Orders  to  Sheridan,  p.  4iJ3.  tlbid,  p.  436. 

t Colonel  Newhall,  of  (lener.il  Sheridan's  ntnif.  In  his  book  **  With  Sheridan  in  hee'n  Laat 
Campaign,"  pp.  57-59,  he  gives  a  pleasant  piclnre  of  the  ride,  and  of  this  scene: 

"Wishing  to  have  a  jMjrfectly  clear  idea  of  General  Cirant's  pro^rosed  plan  of  endinK  th« 
matter,  (Jeneral  Sheridan,  soon  after  daylight  on  tlie  .'^)th,  nioiintiMl  his  gray  pacer  (captured 
from  Breckinridge's  Adjutant-Oeneral  at  Mission  Kidge),  and  paced  rapidly  over  to  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  Lieutenant-General,  taking  two  or  throe  staff-orticers,  with  a  dozen  men  for  an  eitcort. 
This  little  party  raised  an  immense  commotion  on  the  picket-line  of  the  army,  and  only  after  vueh 
persevering  dumb-show  us  the  friendly  Friday  made  to  Robinson  Crnsoe  was  it  permitted  to 
approach.  Once  inside,  the  pacer  was  let  out  again,  and  rein  was  drawn  only  when  the  honioii 
slumped  to  their  bellies  in  the  quicksand-field,  where  (Jeneral  Grant  had  pitched  his  lent,  from 
which  he  regarded  the  temi>e8t  with  derision. 

About  this  time  things  certainly  looked  rather  blue  to  a  su|)erfici:il  ob-^erver;  the  troop,  ju^t 
out  of  comfortable  winter-quarters,  C(>wered  under  their  sc:int  shelters,  or  dragged  thcmsi>lve« 
slowly  along  to  their  place  in  line,  clogged  with  mud  and  weighed  down  with  the  drenching  rain. 
In  every  by-way  and  in  every  field,  wagons  were  ho|)elessly  imbeddwl  in  the  glutinous  s<ul. 
Drivers  and  mules  had  given  it  up,  and  the  former  smoketl  their  pipes  calmly  under  the  wagitn*, 
while  the  latter  turne<i  tail  to  the  storm  and  clustered  around  the  fei'il-U*!,  where  they  had  put 
their  heads  together  from  habit,  for  there  was  nothing  in  the  box  to  oat,  and  they  mtui  have  lioen 
asses  if  they  hoped  the  forage-wagons  would  get  to  the  front  that  day.  General  Sheridan,  water 
dripping  from  every  angle  of  his  face  and  clothes,  was  ushered  into  the  pret<ence  and  councils  of 
the  Lieutenant-General;  and  between  them  they  soon  settknl  that,  as  it  was  withia  the  limiuof 
horse  possibility  for  cavalry  to  move,  they  would  move  a  little  and  sec  what  came  of  it,  if  only 
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The  cavalry  was  now  at  Dinwiddie  C.  H.  Six  miles  north  lay  Five  Forks, 
a  point  covering  the  roads  \^c8t  f\*om  Lee*s  intrenchments  and  north  to  the 
South-Side  Eailroad,  and  therefore  a  point  to  be  jealously  guarded.  Dinwiddie 
and  Five  Forks  were  two  angles  of  the  triangle  within  which  occurred  the 
maneuvers  that  decided  the  fate  of  the  army.  The  third  angle  was  eastward, 
where  the  infantry  advance  was  pressing  upon  the  end  of  Lee's  protracted  line 
of  intrenchments.  If  now  the  reader  will  fix  this  triangle  in  his  mind  he  will 
have  the  geography  of  tl\e  contested  region — apex  at  the  westward  end  of  Lee's 
Petersburg  lines,  one  side  leading  thence  south-westward  along  the  Boydton 
Plank  Eoad  to  Dinwiddie,  the  other  side  westward  from  the  same  point  along 
the  White-Oak  Road  to  P'ive  Forks,  and  the  third  side  formed  by  the  Ford  Road 
running  north  and  south  between  Dinwiddie  and  Five  Forks. 

At  the  eastward  angle  Grant's  infantry  advance  faced  Lee's.  At  the  south- 
ern angle  lay  Sheridan.  The  westward  angle  Lee  must  protect,  to  cover  the 
South-Side  Road  from  Sheridan.  Yet,  to  do  it,  he  must  either  leave  Grant's  infan- 
try advance  on  his  fiank  (at  the  eastward  angle),  while  he  faced  Sheridan  at 
Five  Forks,  or  he  must  seek  to  sweep  it  out  of  the  contest  before  going  west- 
ward to  Five  Forks.  He  determined  upon  the  latter  course,  and  vehemently 
attsailed  Warren,  w^ith  such  success  as  to  throw  back  two  of  his  three  divisions 
in  confusion.  The  disaster  was,  indeed,  speedily  remedied,  for  Warren's  corps 
was  skillfully  posted  cji  echelon^  but  Lee,  not  waiting  for  this  (and  probably  not 
supposing  it  possible)  hurried  westward  to  Five  Forks.  Here  Sheridan, 
advancing,  found  himself  confronted  by  a  force  he  could  not  hope  to  master — 
"  Pickett's  division,  Wise's  independent  brigade,  and  Fitz  Lee's,  Rosser's,  and 
W.  II.  F.  Lee's  cavalry  commands,"  as  he  enumerated  them  in  a  subsequent 
note  to  the  Lieutenant-General.  While  his  advance  held  near  Five  Forks,*  the 
eneni}^  pushed  westward  around  its  Qank,  burst  suddenly  upon  it,  hurling  it 

to  para  the  time,  for  on  a  day  like  this  the  most  ardent  man  must  find  employment,  or  he  will 
begin  to  think  that  he  18  a  helpless  party  to  a  fiasct),  which  it  must  be  acknowledged  we  all 
appeared  to  be  just  then.  The  only  thing,  probably,  that  could  have  amused  the  company  on 
that  inauBpiclous  morning,  would  have  been  an  excited  horseman  Rtraining  through  the  treacher- 
oas  floil,  waving  his  hat,  and  cryirlg  out  that  Ijce  wouhl  surrender  to  Grant,  one  hundred  miles 
frooi  there,  in  ten  days  from  date.  That  would  have  been  extremely  amusing,  and  the  toughest 
Teteran  would  have  smiled  grimly. 

"Very  hopeful,  but  somewhat  incredulous,  were  the  veterans,  and  it  yraa  rather  their  fashion 
to  ncoff  in  the  last  year  ol  the  war.  There  were  precedents  for  all  sorts  of  campaigns  except 
"the  laal,"  and  the  old  troofw  were  somewhat  skeptical  when  that  was  predicted.  They  had 
something  of  the  feeling  of  the  man  in  *'Urte<l  Up,"  who  ha<l  l)een  everywhere  and  seen  every- 
thing— been  up  Mount  Vesuvius,  looked  tlown  the  crater,  and  found  nothing  in  it.  Lee  had 
escaped  them  by  only  so  much  as  Tam  O'  Shanter's  mare  esca|)ed  at  the  bridge,  and,  possibly,  for 
the  reason  that  armies  like  witches  are  balked  by  streams,  as  the  Potomac  and  Rappahannock 
would  seem  to  testify.  They  had  been  in  Burnsi<le's  "mud  movement,"  and  looking  on  this  pic- 
tare  and  on  that  they  discovered  the  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers,  so  far  as  it  was 
g;iven  to  them  tusee;  but  the  Lieutcnant-(ieneral  and  Crofieral  Sheridan  had  not  been  in  the  other 
mod  moTement,  and  they  are  not  men  of  routine  to  care  for  precedent,  so  the  latter  got  into  his 
wet  saddle  again,  said  good  morning  to  the  Lieutenant-General  as  chirpilyas  if  the  elements  were 
■mtling,  and  sent  off  a  staff-officer  by  a  short-cut  to  find  General  Merritt,  on  the  road  from  Din- 
widdie to  Five  Fork«,  and  tell  him  to  move  out  a  little  further  and  stir  up  the  animals. 

•31st  of  March,  1865. 
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back  eastward,  and  thus  cut  it  completely  off  from  Sheridan's  main  column  in 
front  of  Dinwiddle.  The  force  thus  isolated  and  in  danger  of  speedy  capture 
consisted  of  three  cavalry  brigades.  But  Sheridan  was  never  so  plucky  or  full 
of  resources  as  in  the  most  dangerous  crisis.  Hastily  sending  word  (by  a  long 
detour)  to  the  dislocated  brigades  to  continue  their  retreat  through  the  woods 
till  they  struck  the  lower  side  of  the  triangle  (the  plank  road  leading  to  Din- 
widdie,  by  which  they  might  return  to  him),  he  waited  till  the  pursuing  enemy, 
in  ignorance  of  the  force  it  was  passing,  had  rushed  on  eastward  after  the  flying 
brigades,  exposing  its  rear  to  his  columns  about  Dinwiddie.  Then  he  fell  fiercely 
upon  them.  They,  of  course,  faced  by  the  rear  rank  to  meet  this  new  danger, 
and  abandoned  their  pursuit.  The  isolated  brigades  made  their  way  around  to 
Dinwiddie  in  safety ;  while  Sheridan,  dismounting  his  cavalry  and  throwing  up 
fragments  of  hasty  rail-breastworks,  resisted  the  onsets  of  the  whole  Bebel 
force  now  concentrated  upon  himself  Officers  were  hastily  dispatched  to  bring 
up  Custer,  who  was  still  in  the  rear  with  the  trains.  The  horse  artillery  was 
brought  into  position,  and  as  soon  as  opportunity  oifered  was  used  with  effect 
An  attack  of  the  Eebel  cavalry  was  repulsed  with  a  single  volley.  At  last  came, 
with  the  level  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  a  charge  upon  this  obstinate  dismounted 
cavalry  of  Sheridan's,  by  the  whole  line  of  the  Eebel  infantry,  not  less  than 
twelve  thousand  strong.  There  was  no  better  infantry  anywhere.  As  they 
advanced  Sheridan,  cap  in  hand,  galloped  along  his  lines,  and  from  end  to  end 
rose  the  cheers  of  the  confident  cavalry.  The  group  of  horsemen  drew  the  first 
fire  of  the  enemy;  the  repeating  carbines  of  the  cavalry  puffed  out  their 
responses;  and  till  dark  fierce  musketry  firing  raged.  But  the  enemy  halted 
soon  after  entering  the  open  fields  before  Sheridan's  lines,  apparently  not  choos- 
ing to  drive  such  vigorous  fighters  to  extremities  witliout  more  daylight  for  the 
task.  They  wrapped  themselves  in  their  blankets,  and  sank  down  in  line  of 
battle  on  the  bloody  ground ;  the  cavalry  did  the  same ;  and  darkness  shut  in 
assailed  and  assailants  on  the  coninion  field  of  Dinwiddie  C.  II.* 

But  for  the  Cavalry  General  there  was  little  rest  that    night,     lie  waited 

•Colonel  Newhall,  of  Sheridan's  staff,  thus  describes  the  last  onset.  (With  General  Sheri- 
dan in  Ijee's  Last  Campaign,  pp.  70,  72) : 

"  The  sun  was  nearly  down  now,  but  one  more  effort  of  the  enemy  was  yet  to  be  mmde  to 
get  poftsesslon  of  Dinwiddie  C.  II.,  and  win  some  fruits  of  tlie  hard  day's  work,  which,  so  fiir, 
had  borne  but  barren  honor.  The  thundering  salute  to  their  cavalry  had  liardly  cea«ed  to  echo 
through  the  woods  when  the  long  line  of  their  infantry  slowly  debouche<l  on  the  plain — ^infantrj 
that  was  hard  to  beat.  We  used  to  think  that  living  was  such  a  poor  life  with  them  that  they 
did  not  much  care  to  continue  it.  They  had  an  air  of  abandon,  a  sort  of  devil-may-care  swing  ia 
their  long  stride  as  they  advanced  over  a  tield,  that  was  rather  disheartening  to  men  that  did 
not  want  to  get  shot.  And  these  were  some  of  their  be^t — parts  or  all  of  Pickett's  and  Johnston*! 
fiivisions  of  Anderson's  corps.  While  they  were  still  deploying,  Pennington's  brigade  of  Custer'i 
division  reached  the  field,  and  was  Immediately  ordered  to  the  right,  to  the  support  of  Gibbet. 
Catching  sight  of  the  enemy,  Pemiing^n's  men  burst  into  a  glorious  cheer  as  they  splashed 
through  the  miry  road  behind  the  rails,  and  from  letl  to  right  the  shout  was  passed  aloQg,  while 
General  Sheridan,  cap  in  hand,  galloped  up  the  line  with  some  of  his  staff  and  Generals  MerriU 
and  Custer,  who  were  with  him  at  the  moment,  and  drew  the  first  fire  of  the  now  advancing 
enemy.  Mud  and  bullets  flew,  and  an  enthusiastic  reporter  of  the  New  York  Herald,  who  was 
carried  away  by  his  feelings  at  this  juncture,  was  shot  in  the  shoulder  following  the  GtinciaL 
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till  it  seemed  certain  that  the  enemy  would  attack  no  more  till  morning ;  then 
sat  down  in  a  little  cabin  filled  with  his  wounded  soldiers,  and  wrote  to  the 
Lientenant-Oeneral  what  had  occurred  through  the  day,  concluding:  "This 
force  is  too  strong  for  us.  I  will  hold  out  at  Dinwiddie  C.  H.  until  I  am  com- 
pelled to  leave."  Then  came  in  the  brigades  that  had  been  cut  off  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  they  were  conducted  to  their  now  positions  and  put  into  line.  Mean- 
time, by  ten  o'clock  Grant  had  received  Sheridan's  report,  and  by  midnight  his 
answer  had  arrived.  Warren  was  ordered  to  Sheridan's  support — "should 
arrive  by  midnight" — and  a  thousand  more  cavalry  were  sent.  The  Lieutenant- 
Gcncral  specified  the  routes  by  which  Warren  was  to  move.  One  route  would 
bring  the  force  that  took  it  into  Sheridan's  lines.  The  other  would  lead  the 
force  upon  it  square  against  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  lines — an  arrangement  that 
would  either  bring  on  an  engagement  in  the  thick  woods  in  the  night  or  dis- 
close to  the  Rebel  column  in  the  morning  that  it  had  enemies  on  front  and  rear. 
Sheridan  saw  it  and  gloated  over  the  prospect.  But  midnight  passed,  one 
o*clock  passed,  two,  three — and  still  no  word  of  Warren.  Then  Sheridan  wrote, 
assuming  that  at  least  the  division  on  the  enemy's  rear  had  got  into  position  :* 
"I  understand  that  yon  have  a  division  at  J.  Boisseau's;  if  so,  you  are  in  rear 
of  the  enemy's  line,  and  almost  on  his  fianks.  I  will  hold  on  here.  Possibly 
they  may  attack  here  at  daylight.  If  so,  attack  instantly  and  in  full  force. 
Attack  at  daylight  anyhow.  I  will  make  an  effort  to  get  the  road  this  side,  .  . 
and  if  I  do,  you  can  capture  the  whole  of  them."  The  hours  passed  away;  no 
sounds  of  attack  arose,  and  no  word  came  from  Warren.  Dawn  struggled 
through  the  dense  fog,  and  disclosed  an  infantry  line  still  facing  the  cavalry  in 
their  rail  breastworks.f  It  was  found  to  be — not  Warren,  as  had  seemed  possi- 
ble — but  the  Rebel  force,  still  holding  on,  in  spite  of  the  danger  that,  since  the 
Lieutenant-General's  orders  to  Warren,  had  been  menacing  his  rear.  Before 
the  cavalry  could  move  out  against  it,  it  wound  into  the  woods  and  disappeared. 
The  cavalry  pushed  in  afler  it,  and  before  long  the  patter  of  musketry  told  that 
the  skirmishers  were  engaging  its  rear-guard.  At  last  Warren  was  heard  fVom. 
Ho  had  not  thought  it  prudent  to  move  down  toward  Dinwiddie  through  the 

Our  artillery  now  opened,  and  at  Ruch  Bhort  range  could  not  fail  to  be  destructive,  and  a  moment 
later  the  carbines  uf  five  brigades  were  blazing  in  the  twilight,  the  repeating  Spensers  puffing  out 
their  cartridgeA  like  Roman  candles.  The  heavy  fire  from  both  sides  continued  for  a  few  minutes, 
and,  meanwhile,  darkness  settled  down  upon  us.  Gradnally  the  fire  from  the  enemy  became 
fitful  and  irregular,  and  soon  ceased  altogether,  for,  as  they  advance<l  across  the  open  ground, 
they  seemed  to  count  the  cost  of  carrying  our  line,  and  weigh  the  advantages  of  holding  the 
Court-House  by  such  uncertain  tenure  as  theirs  would  be,  separated  by  miles  from  their  own 
army,  and  liable  to  be  annihilated  before  they  could  rejoin  it.  Acting  on  the  conclusion  of  this 
sober  second  thought,  they  contented  themselves  with  such  glory  as  the  day  had  brought,  and, 
wrapping  themselves  up  in  it,  lay  down  in  their  tracks  to  rest,  as  soon  as  the  slacking  of  our  fire 
permitted.'' 

*  Sheridan's  Official  Report. 

t  We  have  another  pleasant  picture,  from  Colonel  Ncwhall's  pen.     (With  General  Sheridan 
in  Lee's  Liast  Campaign,  pp.  89,  91),  describing  the  uncertainty  here  existing: 

"Meanwhilei  before  daybreak,  General  Sheridan  and  his  staff  might  have  been  very  indis- 
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woods  on  the  enemy's  rear,  in  the  darkness,  while  uncertain  abont  the  safety 
of  his  own  rear,  thus  exposed  to  any  force  which  Lee  might  suddenly  order  out 
from  the  Petersburg  intrench  men  ts.  His  troops  wore  accordingly  directed  to 
halt  and  get  breakfast;  while — the  chance  at  Dinwiddie  being  thus  lost — the 
cavalry  should  push  the  enemy  up  to  Five  Forks,  and  see  what  better  fate 
awaited  them  there. 

"I  here  determined,"  Sheridan  tells  us,  "that  I  would  drive  the  enemy, 
with  cavalry,  to  Five  Forks,  press  them  inside  their  works,  and  make  a 
feint  to  turn  their  right  flank;  and  meanwhile  quietly  move  up  the  Fifth 
Corps  with  a  view  to  attacking  their  left  flank,  crush  the  whole  force  if 
possible,  and  drive  westward  those  who  might  escape,  thus  isolating  them 
from  their  army  at  Petersburg."  It  was  a  happy  conception ;  its  successful 
execution  made  Five  Forks  forever  memorable — if  not  as  the  virtual  close  of 
the  war,  at  least  as  the  most  important  in  the  quick  series  of  blows  which 
secured  that  close. 

The  Rebel  force  now  drawing  back  to  Five  Forks  contained  Pickett's  divis- 
ion, seven  thousand  strong;  Bu^hrod  Johnson's,  six  thousand;  and  two  small 
brigades  besides — in  all  say  fifteen  thousand.  It  had  doubtless  discovered  that 
its  contest  was  no  longer  with  Sheridan's  ten  thousand  cavalry,  but  with  a  for- 
midable infantry  corps  as  well;  and  it  is  quite'probable  that  through  the  night 
a  considerable  portion  of  its  numboi*s  had  already  been  withdrawn,  in  fear  of  the 

tinctly  Been  emerging  from  the  Dinwiddie  Hotel  and  mounting  their  truBty  Rtceds.  It  was  a  Terr 
foggy  morning;  even  after  the  hour  of  sunrise  heavy  vaporn  rendered  only  indistinctnefls  per- 
ceptible, and  when  we  reached  the  picket-line  of  Custer's  division,  which  was  in  front,  beyond 
Dinwiddie,  the  most  straining  eyes  conUl  not  sec  many  yards  beyond  the  works,  which  our  men 
had  strengthened  during  tho  night,  and  were  now  (it  to  ro?*ist  horrfo,  foot,  or  dragoons.  Gradu- 
ally the  fog  lifted,  and  Generals  Sheridan,  Merritt,  and  ('unter,  each  with  staff  and  escort,  pro- 
ceeded to  make  a  reconnoissance,  whicii  soon  devcloj>ed  a  long  line  of  infantry,  with  skirmishers 
to  the  front,  and  mounted  oflicers  prancing  gaily  about.  The  ijnestion  then  arose  under  which 
king  this  line  was  marshaled.  "We  had  heard  nothing  of  the  Fifth  Corps,  which  was  to  attack 
at  daylight,  and  it  seemed  very  jiossible  that  the  enemy  might  have  stolen  away  in  the  night, 
declining  to  l)e  sandwiched  between  General  Warren's  coniiiiand  ami  our  cavalry,  and  this,  then, 
might  be  the  Fifth  ('orps  confronting  us.  There  was  a  great  division  of  opinion.  Field-glasses 
were  leveled  and  eyes  were  shaded  to  discover  whether  the  line  was  friend  or  foe.  Some  cried 
'They're  blue!'  and  some  'They're  gray  !'  but  for  awhile  nobody  was  snfticicntly  certain  to  ven- 
ture any  nearer;  already  we  were  within  easy  musket  range,  but  not  a  shot  was  fired — still  the 
line  did  not  advance,  neither  did  it  retjre,  and  the  anxiety  for  some  sort  of  demonstration  was 
growing  painful,  when  one  of  Custer's  stati"  discovered,  through  his  glass,  most  unmistakable  blue, 
and  dashed  boldly  down  toward  a  mounted  officer,  who  was  caracoling  his  horse  on  the  neutral 
ground  between  our  party  and  his  skirmishers.  We  heard  a  *II:ilt!'  a  question  and  an  answer, 
and  then  the  sharp  report  of  a  pistol,  and  Custer's  officer  came  galloping  hack  through  the  muddy 
field,  and  was  able  to  report  positively  that  the  line  wan  gray — a  very  gray  gentleman  havin:; 
shot  at  him  and  called  him  some  highly  improper  names.  Our  cavalry  was  at  once  onleretl 
forward,  and  while  the  order  was  Ix^ing  carried  back  to  the  trot)]>s  the  stolid  line  faced  to  the 
right  and  coiled  itself  rapidly  into  the  womls,  only  giving  us  time  to  send  after  it  our  compli- 
ments in  a  couple  of  rifled  shells,  whi(?h  were  fired  partly  for  the  sake  of  the  damask  thoy 
might  do,  but  principally  as  a  signal  to  General  Warren  that  we  were  on  the  move,  with  the 
enemy  in  front  of  us.  But  as  he  had  hardly  yet  started  from  his  last  night's  encampment,  we 
might  well  have  saved  the  ammunition." 
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tnger  menaced  by  Warren's  ability  to  march  upon  its  roar.*  Against  this 
teen  thousand  Sheridan  was  bringing  the  Fifth  Corps,  say  thirteen  thousand 
pong,  and  ten  thousand  cavalry — overbalancing  the  enemy's  strength  by  a 
rplus  of  eight  thousand.  "^XJndcr  the  stress  of  this  hostile  superiority,  it  was 
itaral  that  the  enemy  should  draw  into  his  intrenchments  without  very  vigor- 
is  opposition  to  the  hard-pressing  cavalry.  By  two  o'clock  his  skirmish-line 
%B  driven  in,  and  around  his  front  the  enveloping  cavalry  drew  its  cloud. 
)hind,  Sheridan  was  free  to  develop  his  plan. 

Warren  was  now  ordered  up  from  the  neighborhood  of  Dinwiddle.  While 
9  movement  went  on,  the  cavalry  was  to  occupy  the  enemy's  attention  on 
e  front,  Warren  was  to  advance  (on  the  Gravelly  Eun  Eoad  which  carried  him 

the  east  of  Five  Forks,)  till,  reaching  the  northern  side  of  the  triangle,  he 
rack  the  White  Oak  Road,  leading  out  to  Five  Forks.  Here  he  was  to  turn 
arp  west,  with  a  left-wheel,  and  burst  straight  upon  the  flank  and  rear  of  the 
isu.spe{ting  enemy,  who  was  still  facing  southward  against  the  cavalry. 

Sheridan  remained  on  the  front  with  the  cavalry,  repeating  and  re-repeat- 
g  to  General  Merritt  (the  immediate  commander)  his  plans  for  co-operation 
ith  the  infantry  attack.  Then  leaving  the  cavalry  to  demonstrate  to  the 
38tward  of  the  enemy's  line,  he  rode  off  eastward  to  where  the  infantry  should 
»w  be  going  into  position  on  the  flank.  He  was  disappointed  in  finding  the 
rps  not  so  far  advanced  as  he  had  hoped.  Warren  sat  on  a  log  sending  out 
8  orders  and  enjoining  haste.  Sheridan  could  not  bear  this  standing  off  and 
ving  orders — he  thought  it  was  an  occasion  for  the  energizing  effects  of  the 
rps  commander's  own  presence.     Three  or  four  times  he  urged  the  necessity 

speedy  movements  upon  Warren  with  a  manner  sufficiently  indicative  of  a 
•ewing  storm,  and  those  who  know  him  best  watched  his  e3'e9  as  they  began 

glare  in  rage,  and  foreboded  ill-luck  for  the  officer  who  should  fail  to  satisfy 
s  demands  for  swift  execution  of  orders. f  Meanwhile  he  found  a  relief  for 
8  restlessness  in  providing  for  a  new  danger  that  threatened  from  the  direction 

Lee's  fortified  lines  on  the  eastward  about  Petersburg.  Some  anxiety  had 
ignn  to  be  felt  there,  it  would  seem,  for  the  situation  of  Pickett  and  Johnson 

Five  Forks,  and  a  small  column  was  now  moving  out  to  their  aid.  To  meet 
18  Sheridan  sent  Mackenzie  with  a  thousand  cavalry  in  hot  haste — to  hurl  it 
ick,  and  then  return  to  aid  in  the  impending  conflict. 

At  last  Warren's  corps  was  up.  Wheeling  westward,  it  had  before  it  the 
ink  and  rear  of  the  hapless  body  of  fifteen  thousand  Eebels  in  Five  Forks. 

interposed  between  them  and  their  army,  stood  on  their  line  of  retreat,  and 

•  In  the  acrimonious  discusAions  tliat  have  nprung  out  of  Sheridan's  act  in  relieving  Warren 
the  close  of  the  Iwittle  of  Five*  Forks,  there  has  been  much  dispute  on  this  point.  Warren's 
ends  have  maintained  that  the  enemy  retreated  from  Dinwiddie  during  the  night;  Sheridan's 
ftt  he  retreated  next  morning  before  ,the  cavalry.  The  matter  does  not  possess  the  importance 
ih  which  Xheae  discussions  have  invested  it;  but  the  probability  seems  to  be  that  at  daybreak 
thing  but  a  strong  rear-guard  was  facing  Sheridan  at  Dinwiddie.  In  any  event  it  is  plain  that 
B  liurpone  of  retiring  to  Five  Forks  had  been  formed  before  the  cavalry  began  their  movement 
that  day. — See  Warren's  pamphlet,  "  The  Fifth  Corps  at  Five  Forks." 
t  With  Sheridan  in  Lee's  Last  Campaign,  pp.  98,  99. 
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was  ready  to  drive  them  upon — Sheridan's  cavalry  I  It  was  four  o'clock  when 
the  movement  began.  Sheridan  cantered  out  before  the  infantry  line — ^his  head- 
quarters' flag  fluttering  in  the  breeze — and  pushed  hard  up  toward  the  skir- 
mishers in  his  eagerness.  Just  then  Mackenzie  canfe  galloping  back.  He  had 
driven  the  Rebel  column  that  was  coming  out  from  the  Petersburg  lines,  had 
brought  back  his  command,  and  was  ready  for  the  greater  fight  in  hand. 

Presently  the  lefl  of  the  Fifth  Corps  struck  the  Rebel  flank,  the  center  and 
right  overlapping  it  and  enveloping  its  rear  to  the  northward.  They  were  moving 
through  dense  woods,  and  this  gave  rise  to  some  confusion.  Two  or  three  regi- 
ments became  unsteady  and  finally  broke.  Just  then  Sheridan  came  dashing  in, 
and  the  magnetism  that  had  turned  Cedar  Creek  into  a  victory  soon  checked 
the  untimely  alarm.  But  he  noted,  with  baleful  look,  that  Warren  was  not  on 
the  spot  at  the  critical  moment.  As  the  line  steadied  he  seized  his  head-quar- 
ters' flag  and  with  it  rushed  forward  to  head  the  advance.  They  struck  the 
enemy's  left,  doubled  it  up,  and  under  orders  that  there  should  be  no  ^topping 
in  the  whirl  of  victory  to  re-form  lines,  leaped  forward  upon  his  center.  The 
opening  roar  of  musketry  was  the  signal  to  the  cavalry  on  the  front,  and  pres- 
ently the  crack  of  their  repeaters  came  to  swell  the  diapason  of  the  circling  bat- 
tle. Meantime  the  center  and  right  of  Warren's  lino  bent  up  around  the 
enemy's  flank,  and  now  came  in  upon  his  rear.  What  men  might  do,  these  vet- 
erans of  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia  did.  Facing  at  once  to  rear  and  front, 
th^y  made  a  gallant  effbrt  to  keep  up  the  unequal  contest.  Warren,  leading  his 
center  and  right,  had  gained  the  Ford  Road  leading  from  Five  Forks  northward  to 
the  railroad  depot,  and  now  came  down  this.  A  short  crotchet  of  the  line  here 
met  them,  and  for  a  little  the  disordered  assailants  were  thrown  back.  Then 
Warren,  calling  on  his  men  to  follow,  dashed  forward.  His  horse  was  shot 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  Rebel  breastworks.  But  the  position  was  carried, 
and  the  line  swept  down  to  the  Forks.  Simultaneously,  the  part  of  his  corps 
which  with  Sheridan  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  fighting,  came  up  the  Rebel 
line,  fairly  elbowing  its  defenders  out  of  their  works,  and  the  cavalrj*,  charging 
in  from  the  south,  reached  over  on  their  line  of  retreat.  Five  thousand  men 
threw  down  their  arms ;  the  rest  were  torn  from  their  connection  with  Lee's 
army  and  driven  westward,  pursued  and  harassed  till  long  aft<5r  dark  by  the 
insatiable  cavalry. 

But  before  the  pursuit  began  General  Sheridan's  displeasure  with  General 
Warren  had  culminated.  He  thought  that  officer  should  have  exerted  himself 
to  inspire  confidence  among  the  men  at  the  first  breaking  of  the  line;  he  had 
seen  nothing  of  his  splendid  behavior  subsequently  (which,  indeed,  was  not 
displayed  at  the  critical  point),  and  savagol}'  recalling  the  disappointment  the 
night  before  at  Dinwiddie,  he  resolved  to  have  his  subordinates  imbued  with 
more  encrgj'  and  dash.  He  accordingly  relieved  Warren  from  the  command  of 
the  corps.  It  was  a  power  which  had  come  to  him  unsolicited ;  ita  exercise  had 
been  provoked  by  the  tardiness  which  kept  him  from  striking  the  enemy  at  Din- 
widdie, and  by  the  aggravation  of  the  subsequent  dela3'8.  Yet  one  who  remem- 
bers how  prudent  much  of  Warren's  conduct  really  was,  and  how  iVequently 
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past  cxperienco  had  vindicated  iln  wisdom,  and  who  recalls  the  splendid  gal- 
lantry and  oflen-proved  abilit}*^  of  the  man,  can  not  bat  regret  that,  as  he  disen- 
tangled himself  from  the  horse  that  had  been  shot  under  him  within  a  stone^s 
throw  of  the  last  Bebel  breastwork,  he  should  have  been  met  with  an  oi*der  that 
■ent  him  from  the  field  in  disgraco.H^ 

General  Grant,  in  his  annual  report,  out  of  these  brilliant  operations,  sin- 
gled Sheridan's  conduct  at  Dinwiddie  C.  H.  for  special  commendation.  *'He 
here  displayed,"  said  Grant,  "great  generalship"  by  fighting,  "instead  of 
retreating  with  his  whole  command  on  the  main  army  to  tell  the  story  of  supe- 
rior forces  encountered."  Unquestionably  Sheridan's  conduct  at  Dinwiddie  waa 
handsome,  but  it  furnished  a  conspicuous  exhibition  of  his  invincible  pugnacity 
rather  than  of  signally  brilliant  generalship.  It  was  the  next  day,  in  the  per- 
fect plan  of  Five  Forks,  that  he  displayed  a  capacity  for  large  movements,  for 
which  not  even  the  Shenandoah  campaign  had  given  him  credit  with  the  public. 
High  authorities  have  pronounced  Five  Forks  the  mos(;  perfect  battle,  in  its. 
tactics,  ever  delivered  in  Virginia — ^Virginia,  that  had  witnessed  the  efforts  of 
well-nigh  every  General  who  rose  to  distinction  in  the  Eastern  service.  The 
victory  was  indeed  won  with  a  considerable  preponderance  of  forces,  but  this 
does  not  detract  from  the  unsurpassed  plan,  and  the  almost  equally  unsurpassed 
execution. 

The  battle  of  Five  Forks  was  fought  on  the  1st  of  April.  On  the  2d  Grant 
broke  through  Lee's  meager  lines  before  Petersburg.  That  night  Lee  drew 
•cross  the  Appomattox  and  retreated  westward.  On  the  morning  of  the  3d 
Sheridan  was  off  in  pursuit.  There  had  been  some  busy  marching  of  the  cav- 
alry on  the  2d,  and  Sheridan  regretted  that  he  had  not  retained  the  infantry  to 
aid  him ;  but  the  issue  was  already  decided  along  the  close-locked  lines  before 
Petersburg.  Sheridan  was  now  without  orders,  but  he  never  doubted  for  one  mo- 
ment what  to  do.  Lee  was  going  to  Danville.  It  was  his  business  to  head  him 
off — not  to  harass  his  rear,  or  delay  with  his  stragglers,  but  head  him  off!  So  he 
took  a  line  of  march  parallel  to  Lee's.  The  Eebel  cavalry  was  encountered  and 
brushed  aside;  stragglers  were  picked  uptA^<^  &  little  artillery  was  captured. 
But  there  was  no  serious  opposition.  The  Eebel  soldiers  had  everywhere,  in 
their  retreat,  declared  the  failure  of  the  Confederacy ;  the  inhabitants  seemed 
anxious  to  stand  well  with  the  Yankees ;  even  an  old  negro,  in  reply  to  Sheri- 

*  There  is  no  occasion  to  enter  here  into  the  points  of  this  much-vexed  controversy.  Gen- 
eral Warren  demanded  a  Court  of  Inquiry,  which  General  Grant  refnsed — so  far  indorsing  Gen- 
crml  Sheridan's  conduct  in  removing  him.  Subsequently  General  Grant  assigned  him  to  other 
responsible  duty — thereby  saying  to  the  world  that  the  reasons  of  his  removal  did  not  touch 
Warren's  honor  as  a  soldier,  nor  his  nnquestioned  capacity.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  G^en- 
eral  Grant's  course  was  judicious.  Sheridan's  blood  was  up ;  he  had  the  enemy  at  advantage, 
knew  it,  and  demanded  from  every  subordinate  the  same  ceaseless  exertions  and  undoubting  faith 
in  the  result  that  he  himself  displayed.  Warren  was  an  engineer,  by  nature  and  by  profession 
eautioot ;  he  had  been  accustomed  to  a  large  share  in  the  confidence  of  his  superiors ;  had  greatly 
aided  in  forming  the  plans  for  previous  movements,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  had  not  hee- 
italed  to  take  the  responsibility  of  changing  them  upon  his  own  judgment.  At  a  time  like  ihle 
Warren  was  no  fit  subordinate  for  Sheridan. 

Vol-  I.--35, 
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dan's  qnestion  wbero  the  Sebols  had  gone,  said,  "  Siftin'  soiif,  sah,  siftin*  soaf.** 
Meantime  the  scouts  >yere  busy ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  from  their 
reports  and  from  the  general  indications,  Sheridan  had  made  up  his  mind  thai 
Lee  was  heading  for  Amelia  C.  H.,  o.i  the  railroad  to  Danville.  A  few  miles 
south  of  Amelia,  on  the  same  road,  is  Jcttcrsville.  Thither  Sheridan  turned  his 
column,  straining  every  nerve  to  reach  it  before  Lee  could  strike  Amelia.  His 
success  (if  only  he  could  hold  the  point)  would  end  the  retreat  toward  Danville. 
There  was  a  little  cavalry  fighting  through  the  day,  and  a  number  of  wagons 
were  snatched  from  the  enemy,  but  by  ^ye  the  several  divisions  were  entering 
Jettersville,  and  Sheridan  was  sending  back  a  staff  officer  with  orders  to  ride 
bis  horse  down  in  bearing  swiftly  to  Meade  the  news  that  he  was  acroas  ths 
enemy's  path  ;  that  Lee  would  doubtless  attempt  to  break  through ;  that  be 
would  do  all  in  his  power  to  hold  the  ground,  and  that  he  implored  the  infantry 
to  hurry  up  and  force  a  surrender. 

All  through  the  night  Sheridan  watched  for  attack,  and  sent  back  renewed 
messages  for  the  infantry.  Day  broke  peacefully,  the  sun  had  moved  well  up 
the  sky.  and  still  Lee,  lying  quietly  five  miles  off,  failed  to  improve  his  opportu- 
nity and  break  through  the  cavalry  curtain  that  alone  stood  between  him  and 
the  open  road  to  Danville.  If  he  had — but  history  need  only  record  that  he  did 
not,  and  that  ho  so  missed  his  only  chance  for  escape.*  The  Fifth  Corps — ^ths 
head  of  which  had  got  up  the  night  before — was  soon  in  position  ;  the  Second 
came  up  earlj-  in  the  afternoon,  and  Lee's  retreat  to  Danville  was  an  impossi- 
bility. Thenceforward  there  was  no  hope  of  junction  with  Jos.  E.  Johnston. 
Meanwhile  Sheridan,  suspicious  that  the  quiet  about  Amelia  might  be  conceal- 
ing an  effort  to  steal  away,  sent  out  some  cavalry  westward.  This  speedily  fell 
upon  a  train  and  captured  one  hundred  and  eighty  wagons,  a  thousand  prisoners, 
and  five  pieces  of  artillerj'  at  a  daah.  The  spoils  were  sent  safely  to  the  rear; 
but  the  cavalry  soon  found  that  the  enemy  was  not  yet  powerless.  A  heavy 
force  was  sent  out  from  Amelia  to  cut  them  off,  and  they  had  hard  fighting  to 
get  in  again. 

Next  morningf  Meade  assumed  command  of  the  infantry.  Sheridan  pushed 
out  his  cavalry  to  the  westward,  aryl  it  was  shortly  discovered  that  the  riMids 
were  filled  with  trains.  Lee  had  abandoned  a  direct  movement  towainl  Dan- 
ville, and  was  heading  south-westward.  Ci'ook,  who  was  in  the  advanc*c,  dashed 
at  the  tempting  prizes,  but  speedily  recoiled.  The  trains  belched  out  sulphur- 
ous smoke  and  death  ;  they  were  heavily  guarded  h}-  the  best  infantry  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  Then  Sheridan  gave  hib  orders.  Each  diviaiion 
was  in  turn  to  try  an  attack  on  the  trains,  while  the  others  pushed  ahead  to  try 
in  turn  at  new  points.  If  an3*whero  in  those  long,  exposed  lines  Lee  had  left 
one  unguarded  point,  this  style  of  movement  would  find  it.  By  noon  it  was 
found.     At  Sailor's  Creek  Custer  planted  himself  fairly  upon  a  section  of  the 


*In  point  of  fact,  he  could  not.    He  had  expected  rations  at  Amelia  C.  II.,  and  had 
iemellj  difuippointed  by  the  blundering  of  subordinates.     He  was  accordingly  compeUed  to  halt 
and  send  out  foraging  parties  to  seek  food  for  his  exhausted  soldiers. 

teth  April. 
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train.    Crook  and  Dcvin  came  galloping  np  to  his  support,  and  thoy  took  six* 
teen  pieces  of  artiilcr}',  besides  four  hundred  wagons  and  some  prisoners. 

Menntime  Sheridan  himself  waited  behind.  Some  cavalry  and  a  battery 
he  kept  with  him,  and  the  hist  he  set  to  work  practicing  on  the  passing  wagon 
rovei*8.  Then  sitting  down  on  a  stump,  he  took  out  his  pocket  field-book  and 
scratched  off  a  dispatch  to  the  Licutenant-6enei*al :  ''From  present  indications 
the  retreat  of  the  enemy  is  rapidly  becoming  a  rout.  We  are  shelling  their 
trains  and  preparing  to  attack  their  infantry.  Our  ti*oops  are  moving  on  their  . 
left  flank*  and  I  think  we  can  break  and  disperse  them.  Ever3'thing  should  be 
hurried  forward  with  the  utmost  speed."  With  this  an  aid  dashed  off  at  a 
gallop  in  the  direction  of  Amelia  C.  H.,  where  the  Lieutenant-General  had 
been  left.  In  a  moment  the  restless  Cavalryman,  boiling  over  with  energy  and 
impatience  as  he  watched  the  Eebel  wagons  go  by,  had  whipped  out  his  field- 
book  and  was  writing  again  :  **  The  enemy's  trains  and  army  were  moving  all 
last  night,  and  are  very  short  of  provisions  and  very  tired  indeed.  I  think 
that  now  is  the  time  to  attack  them  with  all  your  infantry.  They  are  reported 
to  have  begged  provisions  of  the.  people  of  the  country  all  along  the  road  as 
they  passed.'*  With  this  another  aid  went  off  galloping.  Then  Sheridan,  wait- 
ing still  for  the  Sixth  Corps,  which  had  been  directed  to  report  to  him,  ordered 
bis  little  brigade  of  cavalry  to  fill  up  the  time  with  a  charge.  They  made  it 
gallantly,  and  though  the  men  lined  the  front  of  the  enemy's  position  with 
dead  horses,  they  came  back  satisfied  at  seeing  the  movement  of  the  Rebel 
infantry  arrested  while  their  commanders  should  look  for  the  meaning  of  this 
wild  assault.  It  was  a  fortunate  delay;  for  just  then  Crook  and  the  rest,  a 
eonple  of  miles  further  on,  were  beginning  their  break  into  the  lines. 

The  head  of  the  Sixth  Corps  appeared  as  the  little  brigade  of  cavalry  came 
back  from  its  charge.  It  at  once  attacked  under  Sheridan's  personal  leader- 
ship, carried  the  road,  then  formed  on  either  side  of  it,  with  Sheridan  himself 
and  his  escort  on  the  center;  and  so,  with  hot  skirmishing  and  the  incessant 
crackle  of  musketry  mingling  with  the  rush  of  the  regiments  through  the 
woods,  advanced  for  a  mile  or  more.  Then  came  the  open  ground  about  Sailor's 
Creek;  across  it  a  force  of  the  enemy  in  strong  position,  with  skirmishera  obsti- 
nately holding  the  ground  on  the  hither  side  ;  beyond,  columns  of  smoke  blur- 
ring the  beauties  of  the  spring  landscape.  Sheridan  grasped  the  situation 
instantly:  Ilis  cavalry  divisions  in  advance  had  planted  themselves  where  the 
smoke  (from  the  burning  trains)  was  rising,  across  the  road  along  which  the 
force  he  was  pursuing  retreated,  and  had  thus  cut  them  off.  He  forthwith 
hastened  the  preparations  for  attack.  Just  then  a  young  cavalryman,  quiet 
and  resolute-looking,  in  spite  of  the  peril  he  had  just  defied,  broke  through  the 
enemy's  skirmishers  and  galloped  up  to  Sheridan.  lie  was  one  of  Custer's  men, 
bad  charged  with  his  division,  and,  ahead  of  his  comrades,  had  leaped  his  horse 
over  the  enemy's  breastwork.  Unable  to  get  back,  he  had  dashed  through  to 
the  other  side;  and  here  he  was  to  tell  General  Sheridan  that  his  cavalry  had 
already  captured  guns,  wagons,  and  prisoners,  and  was  now  on  the  opposite 
•ide  of  this  Rebel  force,  pressing  hard  the  attack.     He  i*ode  off  quietly  as  he 
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finished  his  story,  and  doubtless  thought  he  had  done  only  an  ordinary  thing; 
but  Sheridan  takes  care  to  tell  us  that  'Hhis  gallant  young  soldier  was  private 
Wm.  R.  Bichardson,  company  A,  Second  Ohio  Veteran  Cavalry." 

At  last  then  the  remoi*seless  energy  of  this  pursuit  had  brought  a  portion 
of  the  flying  army  to  a  compulsory  stand.  Sheridan  hastened  his  preparations 
to  attack.  Wright  with  the  infantry  (Sixth  Corps)  moved  up  on  the  enemy's 
left;  the  single  brigade  of  cavalry  which  the  General  had  kept  back  went  in  on 
the  extreme  right.  As  the  infantry  crossed  the  creek  they  were  mot  with  a 
terrific  fire.  Part  of  them  fell  back  in  disorder  to  the  water,  and  the  Rebels 
dashed  up  in  pursuit.  But  here  they  were  caught  by  the  enfilading  firo  of  the 
divisions  which  had  not  been  repulsed;  to  go  back  was  more  dangeix>uB  than  to 
go  forward,  and  they  surrendered.  The  repulsed  portion  of  the  line  swung  up 
again ;  just  then  Custer  and  Crook  and  the  rest  came  whirling  through  tho  pine 
woods  on  the  other  side;  for  a  moment  the  surrounded  Rebels  fought  wildly, 
then  their  arms  wore  thrown  down  and  ten  thousand  surrendered.  At  their 
head  stood  a  corps  commander,  identified  with  the  history  of  their  soldierly 
army,  who,  since  Stonewall  Jackson*s  day,  could  be  named  second  to  Longstreet 
alone;  and  besides  General  Ewell,  there  were  Kershaw  and  Custis  Lee,  and  half 
a  dozen  others  of  note.  Such  were  the  rich  prizes  of  the  quick-fought  battle 
of  Sailor's  Creek. 

The  cavalry  pursued  the  escaping  fragment's  of  Ewell's  force  for  a  few 
miles.  Sheridan  dictated  dispatches  to  tho  Licutenant-Genoral,  then  lay  down 
on  his  back  before  a  camp-fire  and  snatched  an  hour's  sleep  while  supper  was 
preparing,  took  Ewoll  and  tho  rest  to  supper  with  him,  got  another  hours  sleep 
before  daybreak,  and  then,  up  with  tho  earliest,  trotted  out  again  in  the  gray 
dawn  on  his  westward  road.*     This  day  (April  7th)  he  swung  more  to  the 

*  Colonel  Newliall  giveA  a  life-like  sketch  of  the  scenes  at  hcaJ-quartere  this  erening.  (With 
Sheridan  in  Lee's  Last  Cumpaig^n),  pp.  187,  1S8: 

"When  we  struck  off  into  these  digressive  paths,  General  Sheridnn  was  sitting  by  his  cmmp- 
firein  the  plain  on  top  of  the  crest  where  the  fighting  had  ended,  and  now  he  is  on  the  broad  of 
his  back  on  a  blanket,  with  his  feet  to  the  fire,  in  a  condition  of  sleepy  wakefulnem  which  caa 
only  be  attained  through  excessive  fatigue  and  a  sen^e  of  responsibility.  Clustered  about  arc 
blue  uniforms  and  gray  in  equal  numbers,  and  immediately  around  our  camp-fire  are  most  of 
the  Confederate  generals  who  have  just  been  captured.  General  Eweli  is  the  principal  figure  in 
the  group,  and  attracts,  though  he  seems  to  avoid,  attention.  He  has  plainly  admitted  that  thef« 
ia  DO  hope  now  for  General  Lee,  and  has  begged  General  Sheridan  to  send  him  a  flag  of  tmot 
and  demand  his  surrender,  in  order  to  save  any  further  s:icrifice,  but  the  General  hum  made  no 
further  response  to  this  than  to  urge  General  Grant  to  push  on  faster.  Ewell  ia  sitting  on  the 
ground  hugging  his  knees,  with  his  face  bent  down  between  his  arms,  and  if  anything  coald  add 
force  to  his  words,  the  utter  denpondency  of  his  air  would  do  it.  The  others  are  woiMly  staid, 
middle-aged  men,  tired  to  death  nearly,  and  in  no  humor  for  a  chat;  and  so  the  party  is  rather  a 
quiet  one,  for  our  fellows  are  about  done  over  too,  and  half  starved.  To  this  sprawling  party, 
enter  Sandy  Forsyth,  aid-de-camp,  to  announce  that  he  has  established  he:id-quarters  in  a  lovely 
orchard,  where  tents  are  up  and  supper  is  cooking;  so  we  follow  the  beaming  colonel  down  the 
road  for  a  mile  and  find  oursel^-es  quartered  just  in  rear  of  Getty,  who  has  g«>ne  into  position 
for  the  night,  Devin  in  front  of  him  reporting  no  enemy. 

*'W'e  carried  the  Confe<lerate  generals  with  us  aiid  shared  our  suppers  and  blankets  with 
tham,  as  we  would  be  done  by,  and  after  a  sleep  of  hanlly  an  hour,  took  breakfast  in  their 
aaay  and  then  parted  with  it  as  we  followed  the  general's  iwallow-tailed  flag  down  the  road. 
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south  ward  to  foreclo9e  posBibilities  of  escape,  leaving  to  the  infantry  the  inner 

__  If 

and  shorter  lines.  Failing  to  find  the  enemy  at  Prince  £dward*B  G.  H.,  ho  then 
decided  (for  he  was  entirely  witliout  orders)  to  push  columns  north-westward 
toward  Farmville  and  Prospect  Station,  feeling  sure  that  here  he  must  find  the 
bead  of  the  fleeing  column.  At  Farmville  Crook  struck  them,  and  again  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Appomattox.  All  the  while  Sheridan  kept  restlessly  consulting 
his  maps,  questioning  the  natives  as  to  roads  and  bodies  of  ti*oop8  seen  pass- 
ing,* sending  out  his  orders  to  his  various  divisions,  and  reports  to  his  Chief. 

Next  morning  (8th  of  April)  he  sends  off  a  dispatch  to  the  Lieutenant- 
General:  '*!  shall  move  on  Appomattox  C.  H.  Should  we  not  intercept  the 
enemy,  and  ho  be  forced  into  Lynchburg,  suiTonder  there  is  beyond  question." 
A  few  hours  later  a  scout  meets  him  on  the  road,  with  word  that  four  trains  of 
can,  laden  with  provisions,  are  at  Appomattox  Depot,  five  miles  south  of  the 
Court-House,  awaiting  General  Lee.  He  deflects  his  columns  a  little,  and 
strikes  out  on  the  keen  trot  for  Appomattox  Depot,  twenty-five  miles  distant^ 
Only  once  the  column  halls  a  little  for  rest  and  water;  by  five  o'clock  it  is  near 
the  depot,  and  Custer,  in  advance,  has  caught  sight  of  the  smoke  from  the  four 
waiting  locomotives.  He  circles  down  through  the  woods,  comes  up  on  the 
other  side  with  a  whirl,  siezes  the  trains  before  the  startled  engineers  have  time 
to  comprehend  the  situation,  and  backs  them  southward  toward  the  rest  of  the 

*A  good  lample  of  his  way  of  dealing  with  refractory  "natives''  is  told  by  Colonel 
Newhall.  It  occurred  at  Prince  Edward's  C.  H.  (With  Sheridan  in  Lee's  Last  Campaign,  pp. 
192-194): 

'*The  General  dismonnted  here,  at  the  fence  of  a  stiff  old  gentleman,  who  was  sitting  on  his 
high  piazEa  and  scowling  severely  as  we.rode  up.  He  was  the  typical  Southerner  of  fifty  years; 
his  long  gray  hair  fell  over  the  collar  of  his  coat  behind  his  ears;  he  was  arrayed  in  the  swallow- 
tail of  a  by -gone  mode,  a  buff  linen  vest,  cut  low,  and  nankeen  pantaloons  springing  far  over  the 
foot  that  was  neatly  incased  in  morocco  slippers;  a  bristling  shirt-frill  adorned  his  bosom,  and 
from  the  en)brai>ure  of  his  wall-like  collar  he  shot  defiant  glances  at  us  as  we  clattered  up  the 
walk  to  his  house.  Prince  Edward  C.  II.  was  a  stranger  to  war,  and  our  indignant  friend  was 
looking  now  for  the  first  time  on  the  like  of  us,  and  certainly  he  didn't  seem  to  like  our  lodk. 
He  bowed  in  a  dignified  way  to  the  General,  who  bobbed  at  him  carelessly  and  sat  down  on  a 
step,  drew  out  his  inevitable  map,  lighted  a  fresh  cigar,  and  asked  our  host  if  any  of  Lee's  troops 
had  been  seen  about  here  to-duy.  'Sir/  he  answered,  'as  I  can  truly  say  that  none  have  been 
seen  by  me  I  will  Kiy  so ;  but  if  I  had  seen  any,  I  should  feel  it  my  duty  to  refuse  to  reply  to 
your  question.  I  can  not  give  you  any  information  which  might  work  to  the  disadvantage  of 
General  Lee.'  This  neat  little  speech,  clothed  in  unexceptionable  diction,  which  no  doubt  had 
been  awaiting  us  from  the  time  we  tied  our  horses  at  the  gate,  missed  fire  badly.  It  was  very 
patriotic  and  ail  that;  but  the  General  was  not  in  a  humor  to  chop  patriotism  just  then,  so  he 
only  gave  a  soft  whistle  of  surprise,  and  returned  to  the  attack  quite  unscathed. 

"  'How  far  is  it  to  Buffalo  Kiver?' 

*"8ir,  I  don't  know.' 

"•The  devil  you  don't!  how  long  have  you  lived  here?' 

"'All  my  life.' 

"'Very  well,  sir,  it's  time  you  did  know.  Captain,  put  this  gentleman  in  charge  of  a  guard, 
sod  when  we  move,  walk  him  down  to  Buffalo  River  and  show  it  to  him.' 

"And  so  he  was  marched  off,  leaving  us  a  savage  glare  at  parting;  and  that  evening  tramped 
five  miles  away  from  home  to  look  at  a  river  which  was  as  familiar  to  him  as  his  own  family. 
DonUtleMs,  to  this  day  he  regales  the  neighbors  with  the  story  of  this  insult  that  was  put  upon 
bim,  and  still  brings  up  his  children  in  the  faith  for  whose  dogmas  he  suffered.  Doubtless,  too, 
Le  cunsideri  General  Sheridan  a  perfect  gentleman." 
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advancing  cavalry.  He  stirs  up  a  very  hornet's  nest  in  doing  so,  for  there  ia 
the  woods  lie  portions  of  Lee*s  famished  advance,  awaiting  the  issue  of  their 
suppers  from  those  very  trains.  For  a  little  there  rages  fierce  firing,  then  the 
Bcbols  are  driven  north  toward  the  Court-IIousc,  leaving  twenty-five  pieces  of 
artillery  behind  them.  Sheridan  sits  down  in  the  nearest  little  house,  dispatches 
the  Liieutenant-Goneral  that,  if  he  can  push  up,  *^we  will  {lerhaps  finish  the  job 
in  the  morning;"  arranges  to  hold  his  ground  against  any  attack,  and  then 
stretches  himself  on  the  floor  for  a  few  hours*  slumber. 

By  daybreak  the  infantry  is  trotting  past.  The  cavalry  has  already  been 
pushed  up  almost  to  the  Court-IIouso.  Bitter  fighting  breaks  out;  then  as  Sher- 
idan gallops  to  the  front  it  slackens.  Ue  has  ordered  the  cavalry  to  fall  slowly 
back.  The  enemy  advances,  evidently  resolved  to  break  through;  when  lol 
ft*om  out  the  silent  w*oods  glide  the  long  lines  of  our  infantry.  lie  shrinks  back 
in  horror — it  is  only  against  brigades  of  flying  cavalry  that  this  once  compact 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  can  stand.  Sheridan  silently  draws  off  his  horse  te 
charge  on  the  right ;  the  infantrj'  advances;  before  them,  in  the  valley  about  the 
Court-IIouse,  lie  the  broken  fragments  of  the  once  great  army.  A  single  ch:;rgo 
will  sweep  out  the  whole  confused  mass.  But  the  upliiled  hand  is  stayed.  ^*Out 
firom  the  enemy's  lines  comes  a  rider,  'bound  on  bound,'  bearing  a  white  flag  of 
truce  to  ask  for  time  to  consummate  surrender."* 

Then  followed  the  hasty  dash  toward  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  to  repair  any  mis- 

^Sheridan's  lines  held  fast  on  I>ee*8  front  till  interviews  between  Grant  and  Lee  were  orer. 

The  narrative  cndn,  in  the  text,  with  the  close  of  Sheridan's  active  control  of  the  inoTe- 
mentR  that  brought  nbout*  the  surrender.  Renders  will  be  glad,  however,  to  have  from  the 
graphic  pen  of  General  Sheridan's  stuff  ofRcer,  whom  we  have  so  often  quote<l  alreadj,  an  ae- 
ooutit  of  the  interviews  with  the  Kcbel  commanders,  and  of  Grant's  appearance  on  the  stage. 
Colonel  New  hall  says: 

"General  Gordon  asked  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  and  said  that  General  Leo  was  pre- 
pared to  surrender  his  army  and  would  immediately  send  to  General  (irant  a  communicalion  to 
that  cfTect.  General  Sheridan  replied  that  he  w:us  very  anxious  to  avoid  further  loss  of  life,  but  the 
eflort  of  the  morning  hud  n't  lookcil  like  an  intention  to  surrender,  and  he  must  have  some  certain 
assurance  that  this  was  a  Ixmu  fide  pro[^K>sition,  and  not  a  make-nhiit  to  g:iin  time  and  advantage. 
Both  General  Gordon  and  (ieneral  Wilcox  earnestly  declared  their  entire  go<xl  faith,  and  nid 
Lee's  ease  was  ho^^eless  now,  ai.d  he  must  surrender  and  would.  There  could  be  no  d«mbt  of 
their  sinci'rity  or  of  the  pass  to  which  Lee  had  come,  and  so  General  Siieridan  agreed  to  wait  for 
further  developments,  and  returned  to  our  lines,  promising  to  meet  these  otiioera  again  at  tba 
Court-IIouse  in  half  an  hour. 

"Meanwhile  General  Ord  came  up,  and  others  beijan  to  gather  from  right  to  left;  but  there 
was  no  excitement  at  all.  After  the  first  cheer,  the  t;re<l  troops  had  stretched  themselves  on  tha 
groinid  at  full  lenp;th,  and  were  calmly  surveyin*;  the  novel  scene  of  a  harmless  enemj  in  front. 
Indians  couldn't  have  conducted  themselves  with  more  propriety',  or  have  observe<l  a  more  serene 
indid'erence  in  the  face  of  a  matter  of  surpaMsing  interest;  and  a  stran;{er  arriving  on  the  ground 
would  have  suid  the  halt  w:is  only  a  rest,  that  nothin<<:  unusual  had  occurre<l,  and  that  the  march 
would  be  ri'sumed  after  cofVee.  As  the  generals  rode  up  there  w;is  some  hand-abaking,  more 
■miles  than  are  often  seen  in  line  of  battle,  but  nobody  was  very  demonstrative.  If  we  believe tliat 
men  of  rough  natures  have  underlying  them  some  finer  sennibilities  which  do  not  ofienl/  find 
expressions,  let  us  say  that  all  this  quiet  was  the  index  of  a  feeling  of  overpowering  gratitude  to 
Heaven  that  on  this  Sabbath  day  they  were  permitted  to  see  the  sun  shining  on  the  downfall  of 
rebellion,  and  gilding  the  hope  of  country  restore!tl,  friends  reunited,  and  enemies  diaarmed. 

*'When  the  half  liour  wna  up.  General  Ord  and  General  Sheridan,  together  with  teTeral 
•ther  officen  of  rank,  rode  through  the  pickets  again,  and  met  the  Confederate  G«ieraJs  at  tk« 
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eh iof  Sherman's  negotiations  might  hare  wrought;  and  then  the  leisurely  return 
to  Wnnhington.  But  long  hcfore  the  cavalrj,  rejoicing  in  the  old  name  of  con- 
tuniely,  came  marching  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue  in  the  grand  review,  proclaim- 
ing itself  to  all  inquirei*s  as  '^  Sheridan's  Eobbers,"  the  chief  who  had  redeemed 
it  from  contempt,  and  linked  its  name  indissolubly  with  the  most  crowded  and 

Court-HouRe.  General  Longatreet  was  there  this  time — a  grisly-looking  man,  difiabled  in  one 
arm,  nnd  bearing  all  over  the  evidences  of  hard  campaigns  and  traces  of  disappointment  in  his 
troubled  face — nnd  he  bore  a  dispatch  from  Lee  to  General  Grant.  It  was  in  answer  to  one  that 
the  Lieutenant-General  had  sent  to  him  stating  the  terms  on  which  he  would  receive  his 
surrender. 

''With  this  dispjitch  General  Sheridan  immediately  sent  off  a  staff  oiBcer  to  find  Gen- 
eral Grant,  who  was  reported  to  be  on  his  way  from  General  Meade  to  Appomnttox  0.  H. 
Taking  a  wood-road  leading  oflT  in  the  direction  from  which  the  Lieutenant-General  would 
come,  the  officer  rude  fast  on  his  errand,  and  after  galloping  some  five  or  six  miles  and  striking 
the  main  road  on  which  we  had  marched  the  day  before,  fortunately  met  General  Grant  jntt 
beyond  the  intersection,  rapidly  pacing  down  this  road  in  search  of  General  Sheridan.  Turning 
off  into  the  woods  at  a  lively  trot,  the  party  was  not  long  in  reaching  the  Court-House  (and 
Would  liave  gained  it  sooner  but  for  stupidly  missing  the  way  and  almost  wandering  into  Lee's 
lines),  and  there  it  was  found  th:it  the  second  interview  had  not  been  much  longer  than  the  first, 
and  that  all  of  our  officers  had  come  back  inside  the  pickets.  As  General  Grant  rode  up,  Gen- 
erals Ord  and  Sheridan  and  the  rest  were  strolling  on  foot  at  the  end  of  the  broad  grassy  street 
which  intersects  the  Court-House — that  is,  the  town.  The  Lieutenant-General  dismounted,  came 
forward,  and  said:  'How  are  you,  Sheridan?'  To  which,  in  a  pert  manner,  the  General  replied: 
•First-rate,  thank  you;  how  are  you?*  *Ik  General  Lee  up  there?'  'Yes.'  'Well,  then,  we'll 
go  up.' 

"This  is  all  that  was  said  at  that  time,  and  the  conversation,  in  view  of  all  the  circnm- 
stmnces,  would  illustrate  a  statement  that  we  are  not  a  very  demonstrative  or  dramatic  people; 
In  effective  groupings  and  treatment  of  remarkable  occasioni*,  the  people  of  the  oiher  continent 
ean  give  us  heavy  odd.s.  How  poor  this  seems  by  the  side  of  the  Prussian  King  and  Bismarck 
hunting  over  the  field  of  Sadowa  for  the  Crown  Prince,  whom,  when  found,  the  King  grapples 
to  his  poul,  decorates  his  manly  bofiom  with  beantifnl  iuKigiiia  of  honor  and  glory;  and  theil 
their  feelings  master  them,  and  king  and  prince  and  Ltismarck  burst  out  crying,  field  and  staff 
officers  joining  in.  And  yet  our  field  of  Appomnttox  C.  H.  was  more  than  the  field  of 
Sadowa.  What  recollections  had  they  there  of  ycira  of  alternate  disaster  and  victory;  what 
memories  of  hard  campaigns  and  well-contested  fields;  of  friend.<(hip  cemented  by  the  trials  of 
earap  and  battle;  of  patient  watching  and  anxious  thought;  of  the  fierce  atUick  and  the  stubborn 
defense;  of  waiting,  and  work,  and  war?  If  they  had  had  any  such  thronging  into  their  minds, 
and  bad  met  on  the  evening  of  Sadowa,  as  our  generals  met  now,  it  is  painful  to  contemplate 
what  they  might  have  done. 

^So  Generals  Grant,  Ord,  and  Sheridan,  with  three  or  four  staff  officers  each,  went  up  to  the 
Court-House,  and  of  our  stiff  there  went  three,  a  senior  aid,  the  chief  of  stiiff,  and  the  Adjutant- 
General.  The  town  couj^ists  of  about  five  houses,  a  tavern,  and  a  court- house,  all  on  one  street, 
and  that  was  boarded  np  at  one  end  to  keep  the  cows  out.  On  the  right  hand  side  ns  we  went  in 
was  the  prlnci|)al  re>(idence,  owned  by  Mr.  Mclean,  and  to  his  house  General  Grant  was  con- 
ducted to  meet  General  Lee.  At  the  fence  the  whole  party  dismounted,  and  walking  over  a  nar- 
row grass-plot  to  tlie  house  noticed  General  Lee's  griiy  horse  nibbling  there  in  charge  of  an 
orderly,  who  was  holding  his  own  as  well.  Gcnenil  Grant  entered  the  hou^e  with  one  or  two  of 
his  staff,  and  the  rest  of  us  sat  down  on  the  piazza  and  waited.  Mr.  McLean  was  out  there,  too, 
bat  was  so  much  excited  by  his  appreciation  of  pasfting  events  that  he  did  n't  know  "where  his 
pomp  was,  or  if  he  had  any,  and  if  not,  could  n't  tell  us  where  there  was  a  spring.  In  a  moment 
Colonel  Babcock  came  out,  smiling,  whirled  his  hat  round  his  head  once,  and  beckoned  Generals 
Ord  and  Sheridan  to  come  in.  They  walked  the  floor  silently,  as  people  do  who  have  first  ])eep 
at  a  baby,  and  after  awliile  General  Lee  came  out  and  signaled  to  his  orderly  to  bridle  his 
liorse.  While  this  was  being  done,  he  stood  on  the  lowest  step  of  the  piazza  (we  had  all  risen 
ipectfally  ss  he  passed  down),  and  looking  over  into  the  valley  toward  liia  army,  smoke  his 
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0timng  campaign  of  the  war,  and  with  tho  great  Peace  that  ensued,  was  tnming 
his  back  on  the  triumphs  that  followed  the  victory.  Around  the  young  Captain 
who  thought  the  chances  of  war  might  bring  him  a  Major's  commissioD,  now 
rose  multitudinous  voices  of  praise.  The  Government,  the  General-in-Chie£) 
the  Public,  hastened  to  cover  him  with  eulogies.  His  native  State,  through  her 
tegishitive  assembly,  voted  him  unanimous  thanks,  and  recorded  her  pride  in 
tho  unrivaled  achievements  of  her  son.  But,  while  tlie  grateful  crowds  were 
showering  his  subordinates  with  boquols,  as  they  rodo  in  the  grand  pageant 

handfl  together  several  times  in  nn  absent  sort  of  waj,  utterly  unconscioas  of  the  people  mboat 
him,  and  seeming  to  see  nothing  till  his  horse  was  led  in  front  of  him.  As  he  stood  there  he 
appe:ired  to  be  about  sixty  years  of  age,  a  tall,  soldierly  figure  of  a  man,  with  a  full  gray  beard, 
a  new  suit  of  gray  clothes,  a  high  gray-felt  hat,  with  a  cord,  long  buckskin  gauntlets,  high  riding 
boots,  and  a  beautiful  sword.  He  was  all  that  our  fancy  had  painted  him;  and  he  hmd  the 
sympathy  of  us  all  as  he  rode  away.  Just  as  he  gathered  up  liis  bridle.  General  Grant  went 
down  the  steps,  and,  passing  in  front  of  his  horse,  touched  his  hat  to  General  Lee,  who  made  a 
aimilar  salute,  and  then  left  the  yard  and  returned  to  his  own  lines  with  his  orderly  and  the 
^ngle  staff  officer  who  had  accompanied  him  to  the  interview,  and  who  was  said  to  have  beeo 
Colonel  Marshall,  his  chief  of  staff,  a  quiet-looking  man,  in  spectacles,  looking  more  like  dhe  of 
thought  than  of  action.  General  Grant  presented  something  of  a  contrast  to  General  Lee  in  the 
way  of  uniform,  not  only  in  color,  but  in  style  and  general  effect.  He  had  on  a  sugnr-loaf  hat, 
almost  peculiar  to  himself,  a  frock  coat,  unbuttoned  and  splashed  with  mud,  a  dark  vest,  dark- 
blue  pantaloons  tucked  into  top-boots,  muddy,  also,  and  no  sword.  Ilis  con ntenance  wasn't 
relaxed  at  all,  and  not  a  muscle  of  his  face  told  tales  on  his  thoughts.  If  he  was  rerj  moch 
pleased  with  the  surrender  of  Lee,  nothing  in  his  air  or  manner  indicated  it.  The  joyful  occa- 
sion didn't  seem  to  awaken  in  him  a  responsive  echo,  and  he  went  and  mounted  his  horM  and 
rode  away  silently,  to  send  off  a  dispatch  which  should  electrify  the  North  and  set  all  the  charch- 
bells  ringing  jubilant  vespers  on  this  happy  Sunday  evening. 

"Meanwhile  there  was  a  great  stir  in  General  Lee's  army,  and  they  were  still  cheering  wildly 
aa  we  left  McLean's  house  to  find  a  camp  for  ourselves.  Of  course  his  intention  to  surrender  had 
been  noised  abroad,  and  as  he  returned  from  his  interview  with  General  Grant  he  was  greeted 
with  the  applauKC  we  were  now  hearing.  Cheer  after  cheer  niarke<l  his  progreM  through  the  old 
ranks  that  had  supported  him  so  gallantly  ;  but  what  or  why  they  were  cheering  seems  not  to  be 
fully  decided.  The  Southern  writers  of  the  day  agreed  that  they  applauded  General  Lee  thus 
to  show  for  him  their  sympathy  in  his  misfortunes,  and  their  devotion  to  him  and  the  lout  cause. 
The  latter  reason  is  possible,  but  the  former  is  not  probable;  sympathy  for  sorrow  and  calamity 
does  not  find  such  loud  ezpressifm  in  crowds  any  more  than  it  does  in  individuals.  Nobody 
would  give  three  cheers  for  a  man  who  had  lost  his  father,  with  the  idea  of  soothing  him.  When 
Queen  Victoria  made  her  first  public  appearance  in  England,  after  the  death  of  the  Prince  Con- 
sort, it  was  reported  that  as  her  carriage  moved  down  the  Strand,  the  thousands  who  had  gath- 
ered there  to  welcome  her  suppressed  the  rising  cheer,  and  stomi  all  silent  with  one  consent  at 
she  passed  by  ;  and  will  any  body  say  that  the  army  of  the  Confederacy  was  Ichs  sympAthetic  than 
an  English  crowd,  and  less  keenly  alive  to  a  proper  regard  for  misfortune?  Doubtless  Lee's 
army  was  sorry  for  him,  because  his  loss  was  theirs,  and  when  his  hope  foundere<l  theirs  went 
down  too ;  but  it  was  not  because  of  his  loss  that  they  cheered  so  long  and  loud.  It  was  becauss 
he  had  surrendered ;  because  he  had  confessed  defeat  at  last,  though  all  they  had  known  he  was 
defeated  long  before ;  because  they  saw  in  surrender  some  hope  of  beginning  life  anew  to  repair 
the  blunder  of  the  Confederacy  ;  and,  thanking  him  for  this,  the  brave  fellows  who  stood  by  liim 
to  the  huit,  and  would  have  died  rather  than  desert  the  cause,  cheered  him  rapturously  as  hs 
returned  to  tell  them  that  they  were  set  at  liberty. 

'*  In  the  evening  we  sent  rations  for  the  twenty  thousand  men  into  his  hungry  camp,  and 
he  relo:ised  our  hungry  prisoners,  wh^  came  joyfully  into  our  lines,  with  Irvine  Gregg  at  ths 
bead  of  them,  serene  as  usual,  but  with  a  good  appetite.  Then  we  went  to  bed,  and  had  a  good 
night's  rest,  and  tried  to  appreciate  t:i2  great  blessing  of  peace  that  had  suddenly  descended 
upon  us."  (With  Sheridan  in  Lee's  Last  Campaign,  pp.  214,  216, 217,  218,  219,  220,  221, 223, 224.) 
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through  the  streets  of  the  capital,  Sheridan  himself  was  hurrying  to  a  remote 
region,  where  was  hope  neither  of  fame  nor  fighting,  in  cheerful  and  prompt  obe- 
dience to  the  orders  requiring  him  to  look  after  the  surrender  in  the  South-West. 

Into  the  campaign  which  he  then  undertook  we  can  not  enter.  As  we 
write  it  is  scarcely  finished.  But  from  Five  Forks  the  blindest  of  prophets  might 
have  forecast  the  end  of  Appomattox  C.  H.  So  from  the  successes  by  the 
way  in  this  campaign  wo  could  forecast  its  triumphant  close.  His  first  task 
was  to  reduce  the  reckless  bands  of  the  Trans- Mississippi  to  Lee's  terms  of 
surrender;  he  was  next  to  presei*ve  order  and  maintain  the  laws  in  the  chaotic 
confusion  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  to  keep  the  peace  along  the  Mexican  border, 
and  finally  to  preside,  under  regulations  of  Congress,  in  ^the  reorganization  of 
ciTil  government  throughout  the  troubled  limits  of  his  great  command. 

The  Trans-Mississippi  shrank  into  peace  at  the  noise  of  his  coming. 

To  preserve  order  was  a  more  difficult  task.  But  the  bloody  riots  in  New 
Orleans^  which  broke  out  during  his  absence  in  Texas,  were  never  repeated. 
Ho  chafed  under  the  nocessit}*^  of  tolerating  the  continuance  in  office  of  their 
authors.  When  the  President  proposed  that  the  "Attorney-General"  should 
supersede  the  <' Governor,"  and  that  Sheridan  should  aid  him  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion, he  telegraphed  an  indignant  protest.  His  commission  was  at  the  service 
of  the  Government,  but  ho  would  not  be  disgraced  by  taking  orders  from  an 
ex-Bebel  General  I  When  Congress  gave  him  the  power,  he  turned  this  Eebel 
oat  of  his  civil  office,  turned  out  tho  Mayor  who  had  brought  on  the  riot,  and 
finally  turned  out  the  "  Governor,"  whose  treachery  and  double-dealing  with  all 
parties  had  helped  to  inflame  it. 

In  Texas  he  was  hampered  again  by  the  Executive.  The  Provisional-Gov- 
ernor had  for  his  standard  of  loyalty,  "Abhorrence  for  the  Rebellion  and  Glory 
in  its  Defeat."  In  the  abortive  reconstruction  this  officer  was  succeeded  by 
another,  who  had  for  his  standard  of  loyalty,  "Pride  in  the  Rebellion  ;  a  right- 
eous but  lost  cause ;  overpowered  but  not  subdued."  Each  of  these  *'  Governors" 
he  was  required  to  support.  It  was  little  wonder  that  he  found  the  task  embar- 
rassing, or  that,  when  the  power  came  to  him,  he  was  hindered  by  few  scruples 
in  doing  to  Throckmorton,  of  Texas,  even  as  he  had  done  to  Wells,  of  Louisiana. 

Troubles  sprang  up  along  the  border;  once,  in  fact.  United  States  troopaf 
crossed  it  for  a  little  to  check  a  scene  of  pillage  and  lawless  bloodshed.  He  did 
not  hesitate  to  proclaim  his  entire  sympathy  with  the  brave  Republicans  who 
were  struggling  for  their  imperiled  independence;  and  to  denounce  as  an 
"Imperial  Buccaneer"  the  Prince  who  was  now  striving  to  overthrow  tho  legiti- 
mate Government  of  Mexico,  and  to  secure  armed  emigration  from  the  Rebels 
of  the  South.  Encouraged  by  this  sympathy,  and  looking  upon  the  heavy 
re-enforcements  thrown  into  Texas  as  virtual  allies,  the  Republicans  took  fresh 
courage,  and  the  Imperial  standards,  under  the  stimulus  of  this  moral  aid,  were 
speedily  pressed  back  to  the  valley  of  Mexico. 

The  poor  freedmen  had  in  him  a  judicious  friend.  He  would  not  encourage 
a  disposition,  once  or  twice  shown,  to  enforce  their  claims  by  riotous  manifesta- 
tions; if  they  did  not  disperse  he  would  sweep  them  from  tho  streets  with  grape 
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ftnd  canister.  But  be  nphcid  the  hands  of  the  Froedmen*s  Bareau  in  protecting 
their  rights;  more  than  once  called  Rebel  officials  to  astern  accoant  for  outrages 
they  had  concealed;  and  curtly  reported  to  the  General-in-Chief  that*  over  a 
single  white  man  killed  by  Indians  on  the  frontier  the  Texans  would  raise  a 
gi'cat  excitement,  but  over  many  frcedmen  killed  in  the  settlements  nothing 
M'ould  be  done — that,  in  fact,  the  trial  of  a  white  man  in  Texas  for  the  murder 
of  a  freed  man  would  be  a  farce. 

lie  enforced  the  law  of  Congress  for  reconstruction  foirly  and  honestly. 
When  he  was  conditionally  directed  to  obey  the  Attorney- Genera I's  explaining- 
awa}"^  of  that  law,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  the  opening  of  a  broad, 
macadamized  road  for  fraud  and  perjury.  He  faced  the  President's  displeasure 
in  this  stniightforward  and  honest  performance  of  his  duty;  but  no  one  step 
that  he  took  showed  any  disposition  to  provide  for  his  own  safety  or  advance- 
ment by  compromising  the  interests  committed  to  his  care.  At  last  the  Prehi- 
dent,  with  a  wrathful  determination  to  defeat  the  policy  of  Congress  at  any 
cost,  removed  him  from  the  command  and  ordered  him  to  duty  on  the  fVontier. 
General  Grant  carried  his  earnest  protests  against  this  course  to  the  very  \^Tmt 
of  subordination  to  the  Constitutional  Commander-in-Chief.  The  people  hailed 
the  removed  Department  General  as  a  victor. 

And  here  we  leave  him.  We  have  thus  far  studiously  avoided  many  words 
of  praise.     We  have  preferred  to  tell  what  he  did. 

But  now,  as  we  look  back  over  this  wonderful  career,  how  little  is  there  that 
we  can  not  praise — how  little,  indeed,  that  docs  not  bear  with  it  its  own  eulogy! 
Once  more  we  recur  to  that  wise  saying  of  Marshal  Turenne's:  "Whoever  haa 
committed  no  errors  has  not  made  war."     But  where  are  Sheridan's  errors? 

Wo  maj",  indeed,  regret  his  absence  from  New  Orleans  during  the  riots, 
although  he  had  reason  to  believe  there  would  be  no  disturbance.  We  may 
regret  his  failure  to  bring  the  murderei'S  in  the  guise  of  policemen  to  condign 
punishment,  for  which  there  seems  less  apolog3^  Going  further  back,  wo  may 
deplore  the  devastation  of  the  Shenandoah — ordered,  indeed,  by  his  superiors, 
but  carried  to  an  extent  for  which  the  orders  did  not  sti-ictly  call.  We  may 
criticise  the  delay  at  Winchester,  by  which  the  morning  was  lost  before  lino  of 
battle  was  formed  beyond  the  gorge,  and  Early's  whole  army  was  therefore  met 
instead  of  the  half  of  it.  We  may  wish  that,  if  not  actually  unjust,  ho  hod 
at  least  been  less  unkind  to  Warren  at  Five  Forks.  We  may  wish  that  he 
had  shown  better  taste,  in  his  ofTicial  reports,  than  to  sneer  at  Banks  and 
Butlor  as  commanders  "who  appeared  to  have  more  ability  in  civil  than  in 
military  matters,  and  left  the  results  of  that  ability  for"  him  "to  settle;" 
at  Mea<le  about  his  cavalry  orders;  or  even  at  poor  Earl}'  for  entering  Rich- 
mond, followed  from  a  lost  field  by  a  single  orderly,  "aAcr  a  campaign  in  which 
he  had  lost  nearlj-  the  whole  of  his  army,  together  with  his  battle-flags,  nearly 
every  pie(?e  of  artillery  which  his  troops  fired  upon  us,  and  also  a  largo  part  of 
his  transportation." 

*  Sheridan's  Heports — "Condition  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,"  Gov't.  Edition,  p.  76. 
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Bat  what  are  thcso?  It  is  a  career  stretching  from  Boonville  to  Appomat- 
tox C.  H.,  and  the  administration  in  the  South -West,  of  which  we  spenk — a 
career  that  includes  the  superb  fighting  of  Stone  River  and  Mission  Eidge;  the 
bewildering  successes  of  tlie  Shenandoah  Valley;  the  recovery  of  the  lost  battle 
at  Cedar  Creek ;  the  obstinate  defense  of  Dinwiddle,  and  the  handsome  tactics 
of  Five  Forks;  the  magnificent  pursuit  of  Lee,  and  the  final  reception  of  his 
surrender;  the  success  in  civil  affairs  thai  followed;  the  remarkable  exhibition 
of  this  flushed  Cavalrj-man  suddenly  transforming  himself  into  a  grave  political 
ofScer,  and  proving  as  sagacious  and  clear-sighted  in  questions  of  politics  and 
Btatesraanship  as  he  had  been  dashing  in  the  attack  or  relentless  in  the  pursuit. 
What,  in  a  career  like  this,  are  such  paltry  questions  of  possible  erroi*s  in  the 
0])ening  details  of  a  victory  won,  or  of  taste  in  the  naive  ofScial  expression  of 
opinions  or  prejudices  honestly  entertained?  Were  they  moi*e  frequent— did 
they  obtioide  themselves  so  oflen  as  to  appear  part  of  the  warp  and  woof  of  the 
man's  character,  they  might  suggest,  not  indeed  less  pi*aise  for  the  past,  but  less 
trust  for  die  future.  As  rare  instances  of  those  lapses  which  no  man  who  makee 
war — most  of  all  no  man  who  makes  war  vigorously,  from  Napoleon  downward — 
may  hope  to  escape,  the}'  only  serve  to  illustrate  the  brightness  of  the  fame  they 
can  not  dim. 

It  will  be  seen  then  that  we  judge  Sheridan  worthy  of  high  rank  among  tho 
foremost  of  our  Generals.  We  think,  indeed,  that  for  large  and  uniform  suc- 
cess, dependent  not  merely  upon  a  faithful  good  fortune,  but  upon  sound  military 
judgment,  rapidity  of  forming  correct  plans  at  critical  moments,  and  enormous 
energy  of  execution,  no  General  of  the  war,  on  either  of  its  sides,  can  be  phiccd 
before  him.  Stonewall  Jackson — unlike  as  the  two  were  in  their  personal  char- 
acteristics— furnishes,  perhaps,  his  nearest  military  |>arallel.  The  one  fought 
almost  exclusively  with  infantry;  the  other  either  with  a  judicious  combination 
of  tho  two,  or  with  cavalry  alone;  but  both  carried  into  their  campaigns  tho 
same  methods  of  preparation  and  of  attack.  Both  based  their  plans  upon 
exhaustive  topographical  knowledge  of  the  country  in  which  they  operated. 
Both  acted  upon  the  broadest  and  soundest  a])plication  of  military  rules,  tem- 
pered by  an  insight  into  the  character  of  the  op|>osing  commander  that  instinct- 
ively told  how  far  his  neglect  of  the  same  rules  might  be  reckoned  upon.  Both 
b^an  their  movements  with  distinctly  defined  plans;  both  were  ready,  on  tho 
inntant,  to  abandon  them  us  circumstances  might  dictate;  both  had  that  rare 
genius  which  rises  to  its  best  inspirations  at  the  most  dangerous  conjunctures, 
and  delivers  its  est Imest  judgments  amid  the  ebb  and  fiow  and  whirl  of  tho  bat- 
tle. Both  believed  in  aggressive  rather  than  defensive  campaigns;  both  were 
reaistJess  in  attack ;  both  amazingly  energetic  in  pursuit  To  both  came  that 
gabiimo  confidence  in  success  that  does  more  for  securing  it  than  many  re-en- 
Ibrcements.  From  both  went  out  that  personal  magnetism  that  imbues  soldiers 
with  this  same  confidence,  and  disciplines  them  on  the  faith  of  success.  Neither 
was  ever  worthily  opposed.  Against  each  efficient  commanders  sometimes 
operated,  but  neyer  with  efficient  support. 

But  here  tho  parallel  ends.    Stonewall  Jackson  won  his  most  brilliant  vio- 
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tories  against  Bnporior  numbers.  Sheridan,  after  Booneville,  rarely,  in  his  inde- 
pendent commands,  opposed  even  equal  numbers. 

Among  our  own  Generals,  a  comparison  with  Sherman  most  readily  sug- 
gests itself.  Each  is  warlike  by  nature,  and  each  has  the  genius  of  war.  Each 
has  familiarity  with  the  rules  of  military  science,  and  each  uses  these  as  the 
master  of  them  rather  than  the  slave  of  them.  Each  has  the  topogi*apbieal  eye; 
each  moves  large  forces  over  great  spaces  with  wonderful  ease.  Each  is  full  of 
restless  energy;  but  the  energy  of  Sheridan  directed  itself  solely  upon  the 
enemy,  while  that  of  Sherman  found  time  to  wage  war  upon  the  sanitary  com- 
missions and  the  State  agents,  to  argue  against  laws  of  Congress,  to  prepai*e  off- 
hand  opinions  on  reconstruction,  and  to  volunteer  advice  on  a  hundred  points 
that  did  not  concern  him.  Each  won  great  and  brilliant  success;  but  the  suc- 
cess of  Sherman  was  often  tempered  by  reveracs  or  embittered  by  waste  of  life, 
while  Sheridan  never  encountered  a  repulse,*  and  rarely  gave  the  life  of  a  sol- 
dier without  receiving  an  equivalent.  Each  won  his  victories  over  inferior  num- 
bers ;  but  Sheridan  never  had  such  preponderance  of  force  as  had  Sherman ; 
and  Sheridan,  in  his  most  memorable  campaign,  destroyed  the  army  of  his 
antagonist,  while  Sherman,  in  his  corresponding  campaign,  only  outflanked  his 
opposing  army,  and  left  it  with  a  smaller  percentage  of  losses  sustained  than  his 
own  when  he  entered  Atlanta.  Each  was  brilliant  in  war,  but  Sheridan,  in 
addition,  was  safe.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  was  never  tried  on  ao 
grand  a  scale  as  the  great  soldier  with  whom  we  are  comparing  him,  that  so 
formidable  difficulties  never  beset  him,  and  that  he  was  never  matched  against 
so  astute  an  antagonist. 

But  whoever  should  undertake  to  rate  Sheridan's  capacity  must  remember 
that  he  has  uniformly  risen  to  ever}*  task  that  has  yet  been  set  him.  More  than 
once  the  outside  public,  which  in  spite  of  its  admiration  for  his  dash  has  never 
fully  appreciated  him,  has  been  apprehensive  that  the  confident  friendship  of 
Grant  was  assigning  too  weighty  burdens  to  the  young  Cavalryman.  Yet, 
whether  in  the  Shenandoah,  on  the  pursuit  of  Lee,  or  in  the  complex  administra* 
tion  of  the  great  department  of  the  South- West,  he  has  proved  equal  to  every 
emergency  and  to  every  command ;  so  that,  at  last,  we  may  be  almost  ready 
to  take  up  with  the  declaration  attributed  to  his  admiring  chief,  that  ''Sheridan 
has  the  ability  to  command  as  large  an  army  as  the  United  States  ever  mas- 
tered, or  all  of  her  armies.*'  Certainly  it  may,  at  the  least,  be  said  of  him  that 
ho  is  the  most  uniformly  succesHful  soldier  of  the  war,  and  the  one  on  whom 
now  the  Country  may  rightfully  base  the  largest  hopes  whenever  there  may  be 
need  of  soldiers  in  the  future. 

In  person  Sheridan  is  short,  muscular,  and  deep-chested — his  figure  indi- 
cating great  powers  of  endurance.  His  head  is  disproportionately  large,  and 
the  developments  back  of  the  ears  are  enormous,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  his 
hatter.  His  temperament  is  sanguine;  his  hair  is  dark,  shading  off  into  the 
color  of  his  full  beard,  which  is  reddish  ;  and  his  face  '^  is  flushed,  not  with  wine, 

•Of  coiirpc  ihiH  U  said  of  hi«  career  as  an  independent  commander,  and  'upon  the  view  that 
he  was  nut  res]ion»iblc  for  the  initial  repulse  at  Cedar  Creek. 
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bat  with  life.''*  In  private  circles,  and  especially  in  the  genial  ease  of  his  own 
head-quartei*s  when  off  duty,  he  is  an  nnassuming,  chatty  companion,  silent  as 
to  his  own  exploits,  but  full  of  admiring  praise  for  many  of  his  great  rivals, 
delighted  with  reminiscences  of  the  old  frontier  life,  fond  of  a  joke  or  a  stor}^, 
and  the  ideal  of  a  college  boy's  expression,  "A  good  fellow."    Like  Grant,  he 

*  Some  personal  descriptions  of  Sheridan  bjr  acute  observers  may  be  here  appended. 

Mr.  Shanks,  in  his  gnaphic  Keminificenccs  of  Dlstingaished  Generals,  says:  *' Sheridan's 
Appearance,  like  that  of  Grant,  is  apt  to  disappoint  one  who  had  not  seen  him  previous  to  his 
liaving  become  famous.  He  has  none  of  the  qualitien  which  are  popularly  attributed  by  the 
imagination  to  heroes.  *  Little  Phil '  is  the  title  of  endearment  given  him  by  his  soldiers  in  the 
WeRt,  and  is  descriptive  of  his  personal  appearance.  He  is  shorter  than  Grant,  but  somewhat 
stouter  built ;  and  being  several  years  younger  and  of  a  different  temperament,  is  more  active  and 
wiry.  The  smallness  of  his  stature  is  soon  forgotten  when  he  is  seen  mounted.  He  seems  then 
to  develop  physically  as  he  does  mentally  after  a  short  acquaintance.  Unlike  many  of  our  heroes, 
Sheridan  does  not  dwindle  as  one  approaches  him.  Distance  lends  neither  his  character  nor 
personal  appearance  any  enchantment.  He  talks  more  frequently  and  more  fluently  thnn 
Grant  does,  and  his  quick  and  slightly  nervous  gestures  partake  somewhat  of  the  manner  of  Sher^ 
man.  His  body  is  stout  but  wiry,  and  set  on  short,  heavy,  but  active  legs.  His  broad  shoulders, 
short,  stiff  hair,  and  the  features  of  his  face  betray  the  Milesian  descent;  but  no  brogue  can  be 
traced  in  his  voice.  His  eyes  are  gray,  and  being  small,  are  sliarp  and  piercing  and  full  of  fire. 
When  maddened  with  excitement  or  passion,  these  glare  fearfully.  His  age  is  thirty-four,  but 
long  service  in  the  field  has  bronzed  him  into  the  appearance  of  forty.  He  heartily  despises  a 
eoundl  of  war,  and  never  forms  part  of  one  if  he  can  avoid  it.  He  executes,  not  originates 
plans;  or,  as  Rosecrans  once  expressed  it,  *He  fights — he  fights!'  Whatever  is  given  Sheri- 
dan to  do  is  accomplished  thoroughly.  He  will  not  stop  to  criticise  the  practicability  of  an  order 
in  its  details,  but  does  not  hesitate  to  vary  his  movements  when  he  finds  those  laid  down  for  him 
are  not  practicable.  He  does  not  abandon  the  task  because  the  mode  which  has  been  ordered  is 
rendered  impossible  by  any  unexpected  event.  If  the  resi/lt  is  accomplished,  Sheridan  does  not 
care  whose  means  were  employed,  or  on  whom  the  credit  is  reflected.  He  grasps  the  result  and 
congratulates  himself,  the  strategist  of  the  occasion,  and  the  men,  with  equal  gratification  and 
every  evidence  of  delight.  His  generous  care  for  the  reputation  of  his  subordinates,  his  freedom 
from  ail  petty  jealousy,  his  honesty  of  purpose,  and  the  nobleness  of  his  ambition  to  serve  the 
ooantry  and  not  himself,  his  geniality  and  general  good-humor,  and  the  brevity  of  his  black 
storms  of  anger,  make  him,  like  Grant,  not  only  a  well-beloved  leader,  but  one  that  the  country 
ean  safely  trust  to  guard  its  honor  and  preserve  its  existence.  It  is  easy  for  one  who  knows 
either  of  the  two — Grant  and  Sheridan — to  believe  it  possible  that,  during  all  the  period  in  which 
they  have  held  such  supreme  power  in  our  armies,  not  a«,^8ingle  thought  of  how  they  might 
achieve  greatness,  power,  and  position,  at  the  expense  of  coimtry,  has  ever  suggested  itself  to 
their  minds.  There  is  only  one  other  character  known  in  profane  history  of  whom  the  same 
thing  can  be  truly  said.  Sheridan  goes  into  the  heat  of  battle  not  from  necessity  merely.  I'he 
first  smell  of  powder  arouses  him,  and  he  rushes  to  Uie  front  of  the  field." 

A  staff  officer  once  wrote  of  him :  "Some  one  has  called  him  an  'emphatic  human  sylla- 
ble.* If  so,  nature's  compositor  set  him  up  in  the  black  face,  broad  letter,  sometimes  seen  in 
'jobs 'and  advertisements.  It  is  'solid'  at  that.  Sheridan  is  barely  five  feet  six  inches  in  height 
His  body  is  ^out ;  his  lower  limbs  rather  short.  He  is  what  would  be  called  'stocky'  in  horse- 
jockey  phraseology.  Deep  and  broad  in  the  chest,  compact  and  firm  in  muscle,  active  and  vig- 
orous in  motion,  there  was  not  a  pound  of  superfluous  flesh  on  his  body  at  the  time  we  write. 
His  face  and  liead  showed  his  Celtic  origin.  Head  long,  well  balanced  in  shape,  and  covered 
with  a  full  crop  of  close  curling  dark  hair.  His  forehead  moderately  high,  hut  quite  broad,  per- 
oeptivos  well  developed,  high  cheek-bones,  dark  beard,  closely  covering  a  square  lower  jaw,  and 
firm-lined  mouth,  clear  dark  eyes,  which  were  of  a  most  kindly  character,  completed  the  tout 
muembU  memory  gives  at  the  call.  Always  neat  in  person,  and  generally  dressed  in  uniform. 
Captain  Sheridan  looked  as  he  was,  a  quiet,  unassuming,  but  determined  officer  and  gentleman, 
whose  modesty  would  always  have  been  a  barrier  to  great  renown  had  not  the  golden  gales  of 
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bears  public  attention  uneasily ;  the  fire  of  opera-glasses  disconcerts  him  more 
than  that  of  artillery ;  and  although  the  ladies  now  pronounce  him  charm* 
ing,  ho  has  not  wholly  escaped  the  old  bushfulness  that  used  to  make  him  blush 
scarlet  to  the  temples  at  an  introduction  to  one.  Public  speaking  is  too  much 
for  him,  but  he  writes  with  soldierly  directness  and  frankness.     Long  before  ha 

opportunity  been  unbarred  for  hia  passage.     Almost  the  opposite  of  the  Lieutenant-Geneml  in 
his  intellectual  traits,  yet  like  him  in  many  social  characteristics,  it  would  have  been  diffiealt  for 
^  so  great  a  General  to  have  found  a  more  vigorous  subordinate,  or  a  more  daring  executive  of  the 
stupendous  plans  he  formed." 

Colonel  Ncwhally  from  whom  we  have  often  quoted  already,  says :  "  His  face  is  flushed,  not 
with  wine,  but  with  life,  and  hid  eyes  twinkle  like  stars;  the  ends  of  hiit  moustache  curl  up  with 
dcciHion,  and  his  mov£he  hides  the  sharp  outline  of  his  chin ;  his  uniform  coat  is  buttoned  to  the 
throat,  across  a  square  deep  chest,  which  rightly  indicates  his  phynical  power,  and  he  is  very 
simply  dressed  throughout,  with  nothing  of  the  gay  csivalier  about  him.  He  talks  slowly  and 
very  quietly,  smiling  now,  and  working  his  mouth  crosswise.  If  excited  on  the  field,  he  won't 
bluster,  but  may  swear,  and  be  not  so  aireful  of  the  elegancies  of  speech  as  are  some  diiettantt 
people,  who  never  have  many  thoughts  of  their  own  to  express  and  never  mingle  in  stirring 
•vents ;  one  of  whom, 

'That  never  set  a  squadron  in  the  field 
Nor  the  division  of  a  battle  knows,' 

might  perhaps  be  shocked  in  these  fiery  moments,  but  if  he  has  a  chance  for  a  quiet  chat  with 
the  Qcneral,  will  think  him  rather  gentle  than  otherwise,  and  begin  to  doubt  the  terrible  oaths 
and  fierce  imprecations  of  song  and  story ;  will  find  him  proud  of  the  achievements  of  his  rari- 
oat  commands,  but  modest  about  his  own  performances,  ami  as  silent  as  a  pyramid  if  a  speech  is 
to  be  made.  Accustomed  to  reserve,  and  not  having  the  faculty  of  hiding  himself  in  wordS| 
he  resorts  to  the  unusual  expedient  of  silence,  and  the  public  never  would  have  known  him  bat 
for  the  great  events  which  called  him  out.  With  them  he  can  grapple,  but  a  serenading  party 
is  too  nmch  for  him.'' 

Once  more  from  the  same  author:  "The  Grcneral  is  short  in  stature — below  the  roediom— 
with  nothing  superfluous  about  him,  square-dhouldered,  muncular,  wiry  to  the  last  degree,  and 
as  nearly  insensible  to  hardHhip  and  fatigue  as  is  couKistent  with  humanity.  He  has  a  strangely* 
shaped  head,  with  a  large  bump  of  something  or  other — eonihativcnes^s  probably — b(.>hind  the 
ears,  which  inconveniences  him  almost  as  much  as  it  does  his  enemies  in  the  field,  for  there  being 
no  general  demand  for  hats  that  would  fit  him,  the  GenentI  never  has  one  that  will  sUiy  on  his 
head.  This  leads  him  to  take  his  hat  in  his  hand  very  of)en ;  that  action  probably  soggesli 
cheering  something  on,  and,  a  fight  being  in  progrens  and  troops  needing  encouragenient,  by  a 
simple  Fcquencc  he  usually  finds  himself  among  them,  where  he  ri^ks  the  valuable  life  of  th« 
commanding  General,  not  to  mention  casualties  to  staff*  oflieers." 

"Being  r:\flier  reserved,  he  does  not  care  much  for  general  society,  but  when  comibrtably 
established  in  head-quarters,  is  hospitable,  lives  well,  and  likes  to  have  congenial  guests*  drop  in 
upon  his  mcMi.  He  seems  to  care  most  for  the  company  of  the  placid  and  easy-going,  and  U  fond 
of  a  quiet  chat  about  old  times  on  the  frontier  with  such  boon  companions  as  Crenenil  D.  McM. 
Gregg  of  the  cavalry,  General  George  Crook  of  the  Army  of  West  Virginia,  and  the  gallant 
General  David  Russell  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Opequan,  and 
whotie  death  General  Sheridan  felt  extremely. 

*  These  the  tents 
Which  he  frequents,' 

and  in  such  society  he  forgets  his  usual  reticence,  and  talks  by  the  hour  about  West  Point  life  and 
Marks'  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Occasionally,  when  the  old  associations  come  back  to  the  party 
Tery  strongly,  they  lapse  into  the  Indian  tongue,  which  they  all  understand,  and,  with  speeck 
clothed  in  this  disguise,  they  can  safely  revive  recollections  which,  may  be,  if  told  in  plain  £nf 
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was  diatingdished  it  used  to  be  said  of  him  that  he  wrote  his  reports  and  OToa 
his  indorsements  on  official  papers  precisely  as  he  would  talk  in  the  freedom  of 
the  cavalry  camp,  in  discussing  the  subject  with  his  intimates.  This  convorsa« 
tional  tone  still  clings  to  his  official  style,  and  sometimes  leads  to  misconceptions. 
He  has  developed  an  unexpected  studiousncss  of  habit  sometimes  in  the  South- 
West;  his  office  work  is  alwaj's  kept  well  up  ;  his  reports  to  his  superiors  are 
frequent  and  minute  ;  and  the  remark  is  common  among  those  who  see  the  most 
of  him  that  he  is  constantly  growing  and  broadening  in  intellectual  grasp.  Ho 
is  still  a  Boman  Catholic  in  religion,  though  perhaps  not  so  devout  as  the  rest 
of  the  family.  But  the  popular  impression  of  him  as  a  reckless  dare-devil  of  a 
frontiersman  is  grossly  incorrect;  his  manners  are  those  of  a  qniet,  cultivated 
gentleman  ;  he  is  always  well  dressed,  wherein  he  differs  notably  from  Grant  and 
Sherman  ;  and  though  he  is  certainly  not  a  "  Son  of  Temperance,'*  or  a  devotee 
of  total  abstinence,  his  habits  are  unexceptionable.  At  the  age  of  thirty-six,  ho 
is  one  of  the  four  Major-Generals  of  the  regular  arm}",  and  is  still  a  bachelor. 

Before  the  war  he  was  a  Democrat;  but  he  differed  from  most  army 
officers  in  having  no  sympathy  with  Southern  institutions.  He  was  loyally 
devoted  to  the  Government  whose  soldier  he  was  ;  he  rejoiced  in  the  principles 
that  triumphed  in  the  triumph  of  the  Government;  and  he  resolved  that  so  far 

lish,  would  antonish  the  audience,  for  it  is  onljr  of  late  that  they  have  been  obliged  to  sustain  the 
dignity  of  Major-GeneraU  commanding. 

'*  Though  always  easy  of  approach,  the  General  has  little  to  say  in  busy  times.  Set  teeth  and 
a  quick  way  tell  when  tilings  do  not  go  as  they  ought,  and  he  has  a  manner  on  such  occasions 
that  stirs  to  activity  all  within  sight,  for  a  row  seems  to  be  brewing  that  nobody  wa^ts  to  be 
under  when  it  bursts.  Notwithstanding  his  handsome  reputation  for  cursing,  he  is  rather 
remarkably  low-voiced,  particularly*  on  the  field,  where,  as  sometimes  happens,  almost  every- 
body else  is  screaming.  'Damn  you,  sir,  don't  yell  at  mc,'  he  once  said  to  an  officer  who  came 
galloping  up  with  some  bad  newA,  and  was  roaring  it  out  above  the  din  of  battle.  In  such 
moments  the  General  leans  forward  on.his  horse's  neck,  and  hunching  his  shoulders  up  to  hia 
ears,  gives  most  softly-spoken  orders  in  a  slow,  deliberate  way,  as  if  there  were  niches  for  all  the 
words  in  his  hearer's  memory,  and  they  must  be  measured  very  carefully  tu  fit  exactly,  that  none 
of  them  be  lost  in  the  carrying.  This  is  a  pleasing  way  to  have  orders  dealt  out,  especially 
under  fire. 

"  When  he  sees  things  going  wrong  in  any  part  of  the  field,  he  has  a  trick  of  moving  for- 
ward restlessly  in  his  saddle,  as  if  he  would  go  and  put  them  to  rights  if  he  could  take  leave  of 
hia  better  judgment  and  follow  his  inclination  ;  but  a  serious  check  or  reverse  affects  him  pecu- 
liarly. To  most  temperaments  disaster  is  disheartening,  but  it  passes  by  General  Sheridan  as  an 
•ddy  glides  around  a  pier;  his  equanimity  is  not  affected  by  it,  and  he  is  not  depressed  for  a 
moment,  for  he  is  a  man  of  much  variety  and  quick  resource,  and  to  his  aid  comes  a  defiant 
spirit,  which  twinkles  in  his  eye  when  he  is  called  upon  to  retrieve  disaster.  Victor  Hugo's 
brave  Frenchman  in  the  Old  Guard  at  Waterloo  had  no  more  contempt  for  the  enemy  than  he, 
but  be  shows  it  rather  by  a  talent  for  ignoring  defeat  and  comi)elling  success  than  by  permit- 
ting a  useless  sacrifice.  He  never  would,  acknowledge  to  the  most  confidential  recess  of  his  own 
bosom  that  his  command  was  past  redemption,  and  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  go  and  die  like  a 
demigod.  But  it  is  not  because  he  is  impassive  that  he  can  not  be  stampeded  by  reports  or 
events,  for  he  is  keenly  alive  to  the  situation  in  whatever  shape  it  presents  itself.  Show  him  an 
opening  promising  success,  and  he  will  go  in  and  widen  it  while  an  impassive  man  would  be 
thinking  about  it.  But  he  is  slow  to  confess  defeat;  a  peculiar  organization,  so  acute  in  most 
of  its  perceptions,  and  yet  so  dull  in  realizing  failure.  The  prominence  of  this  quality  must  hp 
apparent  to  all  who  know  anything  of  him  in  the  war,  where  his  wizard  fingers  snatched  a  great 
Tietory  from  the  enemy  just  as  they  were  paasihg  it  to  history  as  theirs." 
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as  his  power  went,  no  cunning  devices  of  peace  should  steal  away  the  fmits  of 
the  war.  Beyond  this  soldierly  resolve  ho  can  not  be  said  to  have  any  political 
position.  He  is  an  earnest  friend  to  General  Grant,  to  whom  he  traces  most  of 
his  promotions.  Between  these  two  there  has  never  passed  a  shadow  of  unkiud- 
ncss.  With  Sherman,  and  indeed  with  most  of  the  army  officers,  his  relations 
are  cordial.  His  most  intimate  friendships  are  with  subordinates  in  the  cavalry 
service,  and  with  comrades  iu  tho  old  Indian-fighting  days  on  the  frontier. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  JAMES  B.  McPHERSON. 


"VTO  name  is  held  in  more  affectionate  remembrance  by  the  people  of  Ohio 
\\  than  that  of  General  McPherson.  He  was  not  conspicuous  as  a  director 
•^  ^  of  campaigns.  He  was  not  recognized  as  the  author  of  any  great  vic- 
tory. He  was  not  ranked  among  the  foremost  of  the  country's  generals.  He 
was  great  in  his  possibilities  rather  than  in  his  actual  achievements.  He  was 
young  and  scarcely  known  in  person  to  the  public. 

But  his  soldiers  knew  him  to  be  superbly  gallant;  and  his  commanders 
knew  him  to  be  eminently  able,  prudent,  and  skillful.  Borne  forward  by  their 
applause,  he  rapidly  reached  almost  the  highest  promotion  thad  his  profession 
offered.  So  loveablc  was  the  nature  of  the  man,  so  sintple,  so  sincere,  so  manly, 
that  the  admiration  of  the  public  was  heightened  in  his  army  into  love.  Then 
in  the  midst  of  battle,  and  only  a  little  before  great  triumphs,  he  fell.  Thence- 
forward he  was  a  martyr,  whose  loss  was  to  be  deplored  as  a  public  calamity; 
whose  memory  was  to  be  cherished  as  a  priceless  possession  of  the  State.  No 
other  officer  from  Ohio,  of  equal  rank  and  command,  fell  throughout  the  four 
years  of  the  war.  He  thus  became  a  solitary  martyr,  our  greatest  sacrifice,  our 
saddest  loss.  It  is  in  this  light  only  that  thef  people  of  the  State  regard  him, 
and  in  this  spirit  only  that  we  can  now  attempt  to  trace  his  career. 

James  Birdseye  McPherson  was  born  at  Clyde,  Sandusky  County,  Ohio,  (in 
the  northern  part  of  the  State,  and  but  a  few  miles  from  Lake  Erie),  on  the  14th 
of  November,  1828.  His  mother,  Cynthia  Russell,  was  a  native  of  Massa- 
chusetts.  His  father,  Wra.  McPherson,  was  of  Scotch -Irish  descent.  The  pair 
were  married  near  Canandaigua,  Now  York;  but  in  a  short  time  they  removed 
to  Ohio.  Here  the  father  settled  on  a  tract  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of 
woodland,  near  where  the  village  of  Clyde  now  stands,  built  a  little  frame  house 
and  a  blacksmith  shop,  worked  at  his  trade  when  work  offered,  and  employed 
his  leisure  time  in  clearing  his  farm;  and  here,  four  years  later,  the  son  was 
bom,  who  was  to  be  so  famous  and  so  mourned. 

The  boy  grew  up  in  the  hardy,  laborious,  backwoods  life  of  the  time  and 
region.  He  was  never  much  employed  in  his  father's  blacksmith  shop;  but  he 
was  taught  to  pick  brush,  to  pile  wood,  to  drive  horses,  and,  by-andby,  to 
plow  and  chop.  Meantime  the  father  became  involved  in  his  business  affairs, 
and  in  the  laborious  efforts  to  clear  the  farm  his  health  broke  down.  Poor  and 
an  invalid,  he  thus  left  his  growing  family  to  the  struggles  of  his  wife,  with 
Bach  aid  as  four  children,  the  oldest  of  them  only  thirteen,  could  offer.  But 
this  oldest  was  eager  to  do  all  he  could,  and  his  character  as  a  blight,  manly 

Vol.  I.— 36. 
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little  fellow,  perfectly  upright  and  trustworthy,  was  so  well  known  in  the 
neighborhood  that  he  easily  secured  employment.  The  postmaster  and  store- 
keeper of  the  next  village,  that  of  Green  Spring,  wanted  a  store-boy.  A  friend 
of  the  family,  who  knew  James*  anxiety  to  get  some  employment  by  which  he 
might  diminish  his  mother's  burdens,  recommended  him.  He  was  at  once  en- 
gaged; and  for  the  next  six  years  he  remained,  first  as  store-boy,  then  as  clerk 
in  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Robert  Smith. 

"I  can  recall  very  well  his  appearance  at  that  time,"  writes  a  member  of 
the  family.*  "  He  had  a  full,  round,  bright  face,  large  gray  eyes,  and  light 
brown  hair,  with  a  manner  that  was  at  once  frank  and  modest,  even  to  bashful- 
ness."  What  a  struggle  it  cost  this  pleasant-charactered  boy  to  leave  his  toiling 
mother,  and  his  little  brother  and  sisters,  we  learn  from  the  same  source:  "I 
believe  it  was  during  his  last  visit  here,  previous  to  going  to  California,  that  I 
heard  him  relate,  with  one  of  his  hearty  laughs,  how  terrible  was  the  feeling  of 
home-sickness  and  the  sense  of  *  being  cast  out  into  the  wide,  wide  world'  that 
came  over  him  at  parting  with  his  mother  and  the  3'oungcr  children  to  come  to 
this  village.  The  whole  family  were  in  tears  when  he  bade  them  good-by ;  and 
taking  up  his  little  bundle,  commenced  his  journey  of  five  miles  afoot  and  alone. 
Afler  walking  boldly  forward  for  some  distance  ho  looked  back  and  saw  them 
all  at  the  door  watching  him  and  weeping.  To  shut  out  the  painful  sight  he 
clutched  his  bundle  tighter,  and  ran  as  fast  as  his  young  feet  could  carry  him 
until  he  reached  the  woods,  where  he  sat  down  and  wept  abundantly.  Then  he 
took  up  his  bundle  again  and  came  on  to  Green  Spring." 

Ilere  he  presently  gained  the  confidence  of  his  employer,  and  of  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  Indeed,  to  quote  from  the  same  source  again,  "from 
the  time  of  his  first  making  his  home  here,  I  remember  hearing  him  spoken  of 
by  the  older  people  as  a  remarkable  boy — remarkable  for  his  industry,  his  un- 
varied cheerfulness,  his  earnest  application  to  study,  and  his  freedom  from  even 
the  ordinary  vanities  and  follies  of  youth."  And  then  we  have  this  pleasant 
picture  of  the  sensitive  blacksmith's  boy,  as  he  came  to  be  known  in  his  new 
sphere. f  *'I  doubt  if  he  erer  spoke  a  profane  word.  I  at  least  never  heard  him 
utter  even  an  unkind  or  an  ungracious  one,  or  knew  of  his  doing  an  ungracious 
deed.  .  .  .  He  always  possessed  the  wonderful  faculty,  which  seems  4o  have 
distinguished  him  in  maturer  years,  of  attracting  to  himself  as  attached  friends 
all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  high  or  low.  .  .  .  lie  was  fond  of  all 
out-door  sports  and  manly  games.  We  had  a  large  green  yard,  which,  during 
the  summer  evenings,  was  the  delightful  resort  of  the  children  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. *  Touch  the  base'  was  the  favorite  game,  and  of  all  who  engaged  in  the 
romp,  none  were  more  eager  or  happy  than  *  Jimmy.'  lie  often  recurred  to 
these  scenes  in  after  life.  In  a  letter  written  during  the  war,  he  sa^'s:  *God 
grant  I  may  live  to  come  back  and  tell  30U  how  dear  your  friendship  is,  and  has 
been  to  me  during  the  man}-  ^-ears  that  have  rolled  around  since  we  romi)ed  in 
merr}'  glee  in  the  old  yard.*     ...     I  remember  being  in  the  store  one  cvcn- 

*  Private  letter  from  Green  Spring,  furniHliing  accounts  of  McPheraon'a  early  life  for 
•ketch.  tibid. 
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ing  when  they  were  nailing  up  some  boxes.  James  was  assisting  with  his  usual 
cheerfulness.  As  he  pushed  a  board  to  its  place  he  said  that  *it  ought  to  come 
up  closfer.*  'Closter !'  said  one ;  *  why  do  n*t  you  speak  more  correctly,  James? 
Why  do  n't  you  say  closer?'  I  can  see  at  this  moment  how  painfully  confused 
and  disturbed  the  poor  child  was  at  this  rebuke.  I  dare  venture  to  say  he  never 
used  the  word  closter  again  in  all  his  life.  .  .  .  After  the  first  year  or  two  in 
the  store  he  went  to  school  each  winter.  It  was  a  source  of  disquiet  to  him  not 
to  be  able  to  attend  school  more  regularly,  for  he  was  very  ambitious  for  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge.  .  .  .  He  was  a  very  fast  reader,  which,  when  he  read 
aloud,  became  a  serious  fault.  He  gradually  improved  in  this  as  he  grew  older. 
His  penmanship  was,  for  a  boy,  remarkably  fine,  and  was  greatly  relied  on  when 
he  feared  whether  his  scholarship  was  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  pass  muster  at 
the  examination  for  entering  West  Point." 

Thus  far  the  pleasant  gossip  of  the  good  friends  with  whom  the  boy  grew 
np.  Doubtless  they  have  somewhat  idealized  their  recollections  of  the  lad, 
since  he  came  to  be  so  famous — who  of  us  is  there  that  would  not  be  likely  to 
do  the  same?  But  it  is  clear  that  he  was  a  good,  manly,  hearty  fellow,  marked 
for  more  than  usual  capacity  and  loved  for  more  than  usual  sweetness  of  dis- 
position. 

We  have  seen  that  he  was  anxious  for  a*  better  education.  While  in  the 
store  he  had  been  a  faithful  reader.  In  those  days  when  people  spent  money 
for  a  book  it  was  pretty  sure  to  be  for  one  that  the  verdict  of  a  good  many 
critics  and  years  had  pronounced  good ;  and  so  it  happened  that  the  well-stored 
book-case  to  which  the  clerk  had  access  was  mainly  filled  with  standard  authors. 
He  pored  over  Plutarch's  Lives,  every  volume  of  which  he  devoured.  Gib- 
bon's Decline  and  Fall  came  next  in  his  course;  then  Marshall's  Life  of  Wash- 
ington, and  Buffon's  Natural  History.  Poetry  came  later  in  his  way;  and  then 
some  standard  works  of  fiction.  At  last  the  promise  of  an  appointment  to  West 
Point,  which  his  fine  character  and  the  esteem  it  won  him  had  secured,  induced 
him  to  give  up  his  position  in  the  store,  and  enter  the  Norwalk  Academy  for  a 
couple  of  sessions'  preparatory  study.  He  was  now  nineteen  yeai*s  old,  and  he 
was  fearful  of  being  rejected  on  account  of  his  age.  So  limited  had  been  his 
opportunities  for  study  that  he  was  likewise  apprehensive  of  failure  at  the 
examination  for  admission. 

But  all  difficulties  were  happily  passed ;  and  a  few  months  before  attaining 
his  majorit}-  the  blacksmith's  boy  was  fairly  established  at  West  Point.  Among 
the  classmates  with  whom  he  was  here  brought  in  competition,  were  Schofield, 
Terrill,  Sill,  and  Tyler.  Toward  the  close  of  his  academic  career  there  was 
another  one — Philip  H.  Sheridan.*  And  among  the  Southern  members  was 
one  in  conflict  with  whom  our  young  Cadet  was  afterward  to  fall — James  B. 
Hood. 

Among  these  rivals  the  backwoods  store-clerk,  who  had  been  afraid  that 
his  acquirements  would  prove  so  limited  that  ho  could  not  enter  at  all,  at  once 

*  Sheridan  had  been  one  clam  in  advance,  but  was  thrown  back  bj  his  suspension  for  yiolat- 
ing  the  rules  of  the  Academy  in  flogging  a  Cadet  who  had  insulted  him. 
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took  rank  next  to  the  highest.  "He  stood  always  at  the  head  of  hia  class  in 
scientific  studies,"  Professor  Mahan  tells  us,  "and  except  the  first  year,  when  ho 
stood  second,  owing  to  his  want  of  facility  in  acquiring  the  French  language,  he 
always  held  the  first  place  in  general  merit."  And  in  the  records  of  the  academy 
we  find  him  marked  second  in  his  class  in  1850,  first  in  1851,  fii-st  in  1852,  and 
graduated  at  the  head  of  the  class  in  1853.  "We  looked  upon  him,"  Professor 
Mahan  goes  on,  "  as  one  among  the  ablest  men  sent  forth  from  the  institution, 
being  remarkable  for  the  clearness  and  prompt  working  of  his  mental  powers. 
His  conduct  was  of  an  unexceptionable  character.  These  endowments  he  carried 
with  him  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  an  engineer  officer,  winning  the 
confidence  of  his  superiors.,  as  a  most  reliable  man.  His  brilliant  after-career 
in  the  field  surprised  no  one  who  had  known  him  intimately." 

Graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class,  he  was,  in  accordance  with  the  eommoQ 
rule,  assigned  to  the  Engineers.  But,  so  highly  were  his  accomplishments  rated, 
that,  instead  of  being  sent  out  on  duty,  he  was  retained  at  the  academy  as 
Assistant-Professor  of  Practical  Engineering;  in  which  position  he  remained 
for  a  year.  This  seems  to  have  disappointed  him  a  little.  But  after  a  hurried 
visit  to  his  mother,  and  the  home  friends,  he  says — the  flourishing,  round,  ^'hoy's 
hand,"  which  the  poor  dead  fingers  traced,  lies  before  us  as  we  write— "I  have  had 
a  good  time  since  I  came  back — found  a  number  of  my  old  acqnaintaneoa  here, 
besides  three  classmates.  Most,  however,  have  left,  to  make  ready  their  winter- 
quarters,  and  I  miss  them  very  much.  In  fact  I  would  not  object  very  strongly 
to  going  myself  This  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  military  life — a  glonons  state. 
of  uncertainty,  truly.  However,  I  do  not  let  it  trouble  me  any..  ^Sufficient 
unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof  is  my  motto."  * 

From  the  period  we  h;ive  now  reached  till  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the 
stor}'  of  McPherson's  services  might  be  very  briefly  told.  He  taught  for  a  year 
in  West  Point.  For  three  years  he  was  engaged  on  engineering-duty  on  the 
Atlantic  coast — in  New  York  harbor  for  all  but  six  months  of  the  time.  For 
three  and  a  half  years  he  was  in  charge  of  the  fortifications  in  the  harbor  of 
San  Francisco.     And  then  came  the  war. 

Meantime  the  bashful  clerk  of  the  country  store,  and  the  studious  cadet  of 
West  Point,  had  developed  into  an  accomplished  engineer,  and  a  man  of  the 
world.  Before  he  started  for  AVest  Point  his  father  had  died,  and  the  younger 
members  of  the  family  had  grown  into  an  ability  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
But  he  was  still  the  same  aff^ectionate  lad  that  had  shed  tears  at  the  thought  of 
leaving  them  to  go  five  miles  from  home ;  and  while  he  remained  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  he  rarely  missed  making  a  short  visit  every  season  to  the  family  that  had 
crowded  weeping  to  the  door  to  watch  him  as  he  went.  With  his  old  school- 
mates, and  the  pleasant  Green  Spring  friends,  too,  he  kept  up  the  warmest 
friend»hips.  lie  was  not  very  faithful  as  a  correspondent,  but  the  letters  he  did 
write  run  over  with  expressions  of  delight  at  recalling  "the  good  timea  we  used 
to  have."  From  them,  indeed,  we  catch  the  clearest  glimpses  of  his  life  at  this 
formative  period. 

♦  From  collection  of  McPherson's  private  letters,  furnished  for  this  sketch* 
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Social  attractions  seem  at  first  to  have  largely  engrossed  him.  Yonng, 
handsome,  genial,  a  regular  army  officer,  with  the  honors  of  his  class,  he  could 
scarcely  fail  to  he  a  welcome  guest  anywhere.  He  has  enough  to  do  in  New 
York,  he  says,  to  keep  him  from  feeling  lonely  and  to  make  a  rainy  day  tolera- 
ble. ''Besides,  I  am  acquainted  with  a  great  many  influential  pei*6ons  in  the 
city,  as  well  as  a  number  of  highly-accomplished  and  interesting  ladies,  whose 
smile  is  as  cheering  as  a  ray  of  sunshine  would  be  after  an  Arctic  night,"  and, 
as  was  natural,  he  was  highl}^  pleased  with  the  change  from  West  Point.  But 
this  was  only  in  1854.  Two  or  three  years  later,  while  as  much  devoted  to 
society  as  ever,  he  was  less  boyish  in  boasting  of  his  influential  and  accom- 
plished acquaintances.  In  1856  we  find  him  giving  instead  a  half-pleased,  half- 
bored  account  of  his  experience  in  making  New  Year's  calls.  The  day  "  was 
everything  that  a  person  could  wish.  I  was  industriously  engaged  fi"om  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  till  nine  in  the  evening.  I  succeeded  in  making  sevent}-- 
five  calls,  and  then  did  not  get  around  all  my  acquaintances.  But  I  concluded 
to  stop,  as  I  was  slightly  leg-wear}%  though  the  visions  of  loveliness  floating 
before  my  mind  were  more  than  sufficient  to  buoy  me  up."  In  another  place  he 
gives  a  page  to  an  account  of  his  enjoyment  of  New  Yearns  Eve  "with  some 
charming  young  ladies,"  of  an  apparition  that  appeared  as  the  mystic  hour 
approached,  and  was  resolved  into  "an  indubitably  honest  ghost,"  to-wit:  a 
bowl  of  egg-nog,  and  of  the  good  time  they  had  shaking  hands  all  around,  and 
clinking  the  glasses  as  they  drank  the  old  j^ear  out  and  the  new  year  in.  Again 
•he  tells  of  being  pretty  closely  confined  by  his  duties  at  the  forts — this  is  over 
a  year  later — but  has  "  managed  to  run  out  of  town  Saturday  afternoons  and 
back  early  Monday  mornings."  "It  is  perfectly  elegant,"  ho  continues,  "to 
escape  from  the  cares  of  business,  the  mire  and  dust  of  the  city,  and  rest  in  the 
delights  of  the  country — surrounded  by  charming  friends."  He  has  grown  still 
more  discreet,  it  will  be  observed  ;  but  he  is  frank  enough  to  add  that  he  believes 
the  friends  rather  than  the  country  make  the  excursions  so  pleasant.  At  last, 
however,  comes  the  confession.  "I  tell  you,  John,  I  have  about  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone.  Do  n't  be  alarmed.  I  am 
not  going  to  desert  the  ranks  of  bachelordom  yet.  No ;  I  am  still  afioat — not 
yet  having  found  the  pearl  of  great  price."  We  have  scarcely  looked  into  one 
of  the  letters  of  those  days  without  finding  it  full  of  phrases  like  these.  In 
fact — to  quote  from  the  old  friend  and  schoolmate  of  McPherson's,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  most  of  the  youthful  correspondence  before  us  * — "  to  appreciate 
his  letters  fully,  one  should  able  to  recall  the  expression  of  his  eye,  and  the 
joyousness  of  the  laugh  with  which  he  would  always  refer  to  *the  good  times 
we  used  to  have  calling  on  the  girls.'  "  But  it  was  a  pure,  manly  regard  for  the 
sex  to  which  his  mother  and  his  sisters  belonged  that  the  hearty  young  fellow 
cherished,  a  regard  that  made  all  mothers  trustful  and  fi-om  which  no  pure 
woman  shrank. 

What  with  building  of  forts,  and  purchase  of  materials,  and  calling  on  the 
young  ladies,  he  found  his  time  very  much  occupied.     "There  are  so  many 

^  George  B.  Hajnes,  Esq.,  of  Toledo. 
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tbings  to  do,"  he  writes,  throe  years  after  his  graduation,  "and  so  many  ways 
to  enjoy  myself  that  it  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  I  can  settle  myself  down  to 
anything  like  a  calm,  steady,  and  instructive  course  of  reading  or  studying. 
However,  I  satisfy  myself  with  the  reflection  that  a  knowledge  of  men  and 
of  business  is  quite  as  essential  in  this  rapid,  go-a-head  country  of  ours  as  a 
knowledge  of  books." 

The  cheerful,  sunny-tempered  boy  naturally  developed  into  a  man  who 
preferred  to  look  on  the  bright  side  of  things:  "My  duties  have  brought  me 
in  contact  with  persons  of  almost  every  walk  of  life;"  he  writes  in  1856,  "and 
though  I  find  much  to  condemn,  still  there  is  vastly  more  to  admire.  It  only 
requires  one  to  be  firm  and  decided  in  his  principles  (which  must  have  integrity 
for  their  basis)  to  got  along  well,  command  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
community,  and  render  the  shafts  of  unprincipled  men  perfectly  harmless." 

Political  mattei*s  seem  to  have  attracted  his  attention  a  good  deal.  He 
could  scarcely  have  passed  through  West  Point  in  those  days  without  absorbing 
the  Southern  notions  which  prevailed,  and  the  hearty  dislike  which  officers  of 
the  regular  army  particularly  chose  to  affect  toward  the  Abolitionists.  But  he 
avowed  such  prejudices — rather  than  opinions — with  a  zeal  quite  iu  contrast 
with  the  equable  regard  which  he  bestowed  upon  other  matters  outsido  his  pro- 
fession. Within  a  month  or  two  after  leaving  West  Point  he  was  writing  to  a 
friend:  "Do  you  have  much  to  do  with  politics?  I  hear  that  matters  have 
come  to  a  pretty  bad  pass  in  our  State,  and  that  it  is  really  discreditable  to  go 
to  the  Legislature.  .  .  .  I  think  the  sooner  a  reform  takes  place,  the  better. 
I  believe,  if  I  wore  to  meddle  with  politics,  I  would  be  a  *Know-Jrothing.'"  A 
year  later  ho  had  come  to  discuss  the  sins  of  the  Abolitionists  with  greater  unc- 
tion and  at  greater  length.  "Not  a  fow  arc  highly  gratified  at  the  result  of  the 
recent  elections  in  Massachusetts  and  this  State,  which  have  been  such  a  signal 
rebuke  to  Seward  and  his  Abolition  supporters."  "It  is  very  seldom,"  he  con- 
tinues in  a  half  apologetic  vein,  "that  military  men  meddle  with  politics,  except 
when  broad,  sound,  National  principles  are  assailed,  and  then  they  feel  it  a 
duty  to  place  themselves  in  the  van  and  rally  to  the  support  of  the  Union.  I 
have  felt  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  politics  since  I  have  seen  the  efforts  which 
have  been  made  to  form  a  sectional  party — a  party  with  but  one  idea,  and  that 
one  calculated  to  awake  a  feeling  of  animosity  from  one  extreme  of  the  Union 
to  the  other,  the  fatal  effects  of  which  neither  you  nor  I  can  predict.  When  I 
see  men  who  are  endowed  with  superior  powers  of  mind,  and  occupying  high 
stations,  putting  forward  their  utmost  energies  to  excite  dissension,  and  not  only 
dissension  but  absolute  hatred  between  the  different  sections  of  our  country,  I 
feel  it  is  time  they  were  shorn  of  their  strength  and  rendered  powerless  to  com- 
mit evil.  Could  I  believe  in  their  sincerity  or  patriotism,  and  that  motives  of 
humanity  actuate  them,  I  might  bo  a  little  more  charitable.  But  when  such 
men  as  Salmon  P.  CMiase,  whose  position  gives  hiTu  influence,  gets  up  before  a 
public  assembly  in  Maine  or  any  other  State,  and  declares  that  there  is  a  deep 
feeling  of  hatred  between  the  North  and  the  South,  that  *the  Allies  do  not  hate 
the  Russians  or  the  ^Russians  the  Allies,  any  more  than  the  people  of  the  North 
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hate  the  people  of  the  South/  or  the  people  of  the  South  hate  the  people  of  the 
Korth,'  it  is  time  all  candid  men  should  act  to  defeat  the  schemes  and  machi- 
nations of  such  demagogues.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  am  gratified  at 
the  result  of  the  elections;  and  I  helieve  that  every  UnionWhig^  Henry  Clay  and 
Danid  Webster  Whig,  can  say  the  same/'  The  italics  and  capitals  are  given 
above  as  Mr.  McPherson  used  them  to  nhow  the  strength  of  his  sage  conviction. 
The  elections  over  which  the  young  man  rejoiced  were  among  the  last  defeats 
of  the  Republican  party,  prior  to  that  one  which  made  Mr.  James  Buchanan 
President  of  the  TTnited  States. 

Engineering  he  understood;  and  the  regular  army  and  society,  and  the 
prejudices  of  both.  With  the^e  prejudices  he  was  content  so  far  as  politics 
were  concerned.  A  year  later  he  had  learned  no  more  wisdom  than  this: 
"From  what  I  can  hear  from  Ohio,  I  suppose  it  will  go  for  Fremont.  Fillmore 
is  my  choice,  and  had  I  the  casting  vote  he  would  be  the  man  to  take  the  Pres- 
idential chair  on  the  4th  of  March.  Next  to  Fillmore  I  prefer  Buchanan,  al- 
though many  of  his  principles  are  of  a  different  sohool  from  that  in  which  I  was 
educated."  "But  the  time  has  come,  John,"  he  continues,  in  appeal  to  his 
friend,  "when  good  and  true  men  must  rally  round  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union,  and  stay  the  tide  of  sectionalism  and  fanaticism  which  is  spreading  like 
wildfire  throughout  certain  parts  of  the  country." 

His  rhetoric  was  badly  involved,  but  his  principles  were  clear.  He  stood 
by  the  Constitution  and  the  Union.  Full  of  his  West  Point  training,  and  of  the 
prejudices  of  such  New  York  society  as  a  handsome  young  West  Pointer  was 
likely  to  see,  it  was  very  natural  that  he  should  be  mistaken  as  to  who  were 
the  real  assailants  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union.  But  when  he  found  out, 
there  came  back  the  ringing  sound  of  the  pure  metal.  From  the  fortifications 
of  Alcatras  Island,  in  San  Francisco  Harbor,  he  writes  to  his  mother  in  the 
winter  of  1860-61 :  "My  mind  is  perfectly  made  up,  and  I  can  see  that  I  have 
but  one  duty  to  perform,  and  that  is,  to  stand  by  the  Union  and  the  support  of 
the  General  Government.  I  lefl  home  when  I  was  quite  young,  was  educated 
at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  received  my  commission  and  have  drawn 
my  pay  "from  the  same  source  to  the  present  time,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  traitorous  for  me,  now  that  the  Government  is  really  in  danger,  to  de- 
cline to  serve  and  resign  my  commission.  Not  that  I  expect  any  service  of 
mine  can  avail  much;  but  such  as  it  is  it  shall  be  wielded  in  behalf  of  the 
Union,  whether  James  Buchanan  or  Abraham  Lincoln  is  in  the  Presidential 
chair."  And  soon  after  we  find  him  writing  again  to  his  mother:  "However 
men  may  have  differed  in  politics,  there  is  but  one  course  now.  Since  the  trai- 
tors have  initiated  hostilities  and  threatened  to  seize  the  National  Capital,  give 
them  blow  for  blow  and  shot  for  shot,  until  they  are  effectually  humbled.  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  shall  be  kept  here  or  ordered  East;  but  one  thing  I  do 
know,  and  that  is,  that  I  am  ready  and  M'illing  to  go  whore  I  can  bo  of  the 
most  service  in  upholding  the  honor  of  the  Government,  and  assisting  in  crnsh- 
ing  out  the  rebellion  ;  and  I  have  faith  to  believe  that  you  will  see  the  day 
when  the  glorious  old  flag  will  wave  more  triumphantly  than  ever.     I  wish  I 
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was  at  home  now  to  joia  the  Ohio  volunteers.  I  swung  my  eap  more  than  once 
on  reading  the  telegraphic  message  of  Governor  Donnison:  *What  Kentucky 
will  not  furnish,  Ohio  will!'  .  .  .  Now  that  the  fires  are- kindled,  I  hope 
they  will  not  be  permitted  to  die  out  until  Jeif.  Davis  and  his  fellow  conspirt* 
tors  are  in  Washington  to  be  tried  for  treason,  or,  in  the  language  of  old  Put- 
nam, *  tried,  condemned,  and  executed.**'* 

And  with  this  burst  of  indignant  loyalty  we  turn  away  from  those  broad- 
paged,  handsomely-written,  much-prized  letters  to  family  and  friends;  away 
from  the  old  life  to  which  they  belong;  away  from  building  defenses  for  harbors 
and  listening  to  conservative  anti-sectional  politics,  and  keeping  up  home  mem- 
ories and  calling  on  the  girls— away  from  all  this,  and  into  the  seething  war — 
whence  he  is  not  to  emerge  save  with  the  cross  and  martyr's  crown. 

In  the  spring  of  1861,  McPherson,  only  a  Lieutenant  of  Engineers  yet,  was 
still  in  San  Francisco.  He  was  now  a  little  over  thirty-two  years  of  age,  was 
still  manly  and  handsome  anyi  sunny«tempered,  and  unmarried,  though  engaged 
to  a  lady  in  Baltimore.  To  the  outside  public  he  was  unknown.  In  the  army 
he  was  not  much  talked  of;  but  he  had  served  in  New  York  under  Major  Dela- 
field,  who  had  spoken  well  of  him,  and  in  San  Francisco  he  had  conducted  his 
engineering  operations  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Department.  Altogether, 
he  was  to  be  considered  a  good  and  safe  engineer.  Whereupon,  when  after 
personal  application,  he  obtained  orders  to  come  East  in  the  summer  of  1861, 
he  was  assigned  to  engineer  duty  in  Boston  harbor,  and  in  August  6th — afler 
McClellan  was  a  Major-General  in  the  regular  army,  and  a  score  of  incapablcs 
had  become  Major-Gencrals  of  volunteers  by  virtue  of  their  knowing  regimental 
and  brigade  drill,  Lieutenant  McPherson  was — advanced  to  the  junior  Captaincy 
of  Engineers. 

At  last  his  time  came.  When  Ilalleok  went  West  he  wanted  a  number  of 
regular  army  officers  around  him.  Among  the  rest,  he  thought  of  the  young 
engineer  who  had  been  at  work  for  a  year  or  two  in  the  harbor,  while  he  had 
been  practicing  law  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  Captain  McPherson  was 
accordingly  promoted  to  a  Lieutenant-Colonelcy  of  volunteers,  and  assigned  to 
duty  on  General  Halleck's  staff. 

This  was  on  the  12th  of  November,  18G1.  Between  that  date  and  the  22d 
of  July,  1864,  a  period  of  less  than  three  years,  was  crowded  all  that  it  remains 
to  us  to  tell  of  McPherson. 

Through  the  winter  he  did  some  engineer  duty,  constructed  defenses  along 
the  line  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  and  helped  to  organize  troops  as  they  came  into 
the  department. 

On  the  31st  of  January,  1862,  General  Grant,  at  Cairo,  received  the  often- 
sought  permission  to  move  on  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  with  the  intimation 
that  full  instructions  would  come  by  messenger.  J^ext  day  the  messenger  pre- 
sented  himself  in  the  person  of  McPherson,  made  brevet  Major  of  engineers, 

*  The  entire  letter  from  which  this  last  extract  is  taken  may  be  found  in  "  Hourg  at  Home,*' 
for  March,  1866. 
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and  assignod  as  chief  engineer  of  the  expeditionary  forces.  There  thus  began 
the  association  which  was  soon  to  prove  so  helpful  to  the  yonng  staff  officer. 

At  first  there  was  little  for  him  to  do.  Admiral  Foote  captured  Fort  Henry 
before  Grant  got  up.  When  the  army  reached  Bonelson,  however,  McPherson 
was  kept  busy  enough  tracing  the  lines  along  which  Grant  had  determined  to 
conduct  a  siege.  The  exposure  through  that  terrible  weather  was  a  rough  com- 
mencement for  campaigning,  and  McPheraon,  unused  for  many  years  to  expo- 
sure, broke  down  under  it.  An  old  affection  of  the  throat  and  lungs  returned, 
and  he  was  forced,  in  fear  in  fact  of  his  life,  to  hasten  back  to  St.  Louis  for 
medical  assistance.  When,  in  the  first  days  of  March,  he  was  able  to  return  to 
the  field,  he  bore  with  him  the  intttructions  to  General  Grant  for  the  movement 
up  the  Tennessee. 

The  frightful  blunder  in  which  this  expedition  ended  at  Pittsburg  Landing 
does  not  seem  in  any  way  traceable  to  McPherson.  It  was  indeed  specially 
within  the  scope  of  his  engineering  duties  to  have  set  forth  the  objections  to  the 
encampment  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  river  in  the  face  of  a  superior  foe,  to  the 
confused  jumbling  of  the  several  divisions,  and  to  the  lack  of  defensive  prepa- 
rations. But  an  old  friend  of  Grant's,  Colonel  Webster,  was  the  chief  engineer 
on  the  staff,  and  the  young  officer  might  well,  under  such  circumstances,  be 
chary  of  offering  unasked  advice.  When  the  blow  fell,  through  all  the  confu- 
sion of  the  fateful  Sunday  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  and  the  better  fortune  that 
came  with  the  morrow,  he  did  staff-duty  efficiently  and  gallantly.  So  well  was 
Grant  pleased  that,  swiftly  following  after  the  brevet  of  Major  in  the  engineers, 
came.that  of  Lieutenant-Colonel.  He  was  at  the  same  time  promoted  to  a  full 
Colonelcy  in  his  volunteer  rank,  and  again  assigned  to  duty  on  Halleck's  staff, 
this  time  as  chief  engineer  to  the  combined  armies  now  concentrated  against 
Corinth. 

For  the  amazing  engineering  delays  that  retarded  the  advance  on  Corinth 
to  a  rate  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  per  day,  he  was  as  little  responsible  as  for 
the  previous  lack  of  such  precautions.  General  Halleck  was  himself  an  engi- 
neer. What  he  required  of  his  subordinate  was  not  advice,  but  work.  This 
McPherson  did,  and,  new  as  he  was  to  such  tasks,  did  so  well  that  to  this  day 
the  lines  drawn  about  Corinth^  have  scarcely  been  surpassed.  But  ho  con- 
demned the  orders  he  obeyed,  considered  the  unusual  delays  needless,  and  while 
he  filled  the  woods  between  Corinth  and  the  river  with  miles  upon  miles  of 
parapets,  would,  if  allowed  to  exercise  his  own  judgment,  have  been  marching 
toward  the  enemy's  works.* 

When  Halleck  was  summon^  to  Washington  as  General-in-Chief,  his  staff 
officer  remained  behind,  and  presently,  on  the  recommendation  of  General  Grant, 
who  now  commanded  the  department,  was  promoted  to  a  Brigadier-Generalship  of 
volunteers,  for  the  purpose  of  assuming  the  position  (for  which  his  engineering 
capacity  was  supposed  to  give  him  peculiar  fitness)  of  military  superintendent 

^  This  statement  I  make  on  the  authoritj  of  General  Hickenlooper,  tubteqnentl j  chief  engi- 
neer OQ  General  McPherion's  staff. 
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of  railroads.  He  remained,  however,  in  active  duty  on  General  Grant's  staff  until 
after  the  battle  of  laka.  He  had  just  begun  his  work  of  repairing  the  railroads 
when  the  battle  of  Corinth  came  on.  A  dispatch  from  Grant  notified  him  that  tel- 
egraphic communication  with  Eosecrans  at  Corinth  was  cut  off,  that  the  BebeU 
were  probably  making  an  attack,  and  that  he  was  anxious  to  have  McPherson 
conduct  re-enforcements  at  once  to  the  assailed  garrison.  He  immediately  mus- 
tered his  engineer  regiment  from  the  railroad,  and  with  the  other  troops  sent 
him  by  Grant— -enough  to  make  up  a  good  brigade — moved  rapidly  down  the 
road.  As  he  approached  Corinth  the  sounds  of  heavy  firing  grew  plainer  and 
plainer,  till  suddenly,  a  little  afler  four  o'clock,  they  ceased  altogether.  Mc- 
Fherson  was  puzzled.  Which  side  was  successful?  On  which  side  was  the 
enemy,  and  how  was  this  single  brigade  to  move  so  as  surely  to  avoid  Price  and 
Tan  Dorn,  and  reach  Eosecrans?  No  intelligence  whatever  could  be  secured 
from  the  battle-field.  Throwing  skirmishers  well  to  the  front,  and  moving  cau- 
tiously, he  advanced  on  the  north  side  of  the  railroad.  At  last  Hosecrans's 
pickets  were  reached ;  and  just  as  the  triumphant  commander  was  galloping 
over  the  field,  congratulating  the  men  and  giving  orders  for  the  pursuit  in  the 
morning,  McPherson  was  marching  into  the  town. 

"Eeturning  from  this''  (the  ride  over  the  field  and  orders  to  the  troops)  '*I 
found  the  gallant  McPherson  with  a  fresh  brigade  on  the  public  square,  and 
gave  him  the  same  notice,  with  orders  to  take  the  advance."  This  is  all  Eose- 
crans says  in  his  official  report.  Staff  officers,  however,  still  have  vivid  recol- 
lections of  the  sharp  passage  between  McPhci*son  and  his  chief  which  preceded 
his  first  movement  upon  the  enemy  in  the  actual  command  of  troops. .  The 
order  sent  to  McPherson  after  Eosecrans's  verbal  instructions,  ran  thus  :  "  The 
General  commanding  directs  that  you  furnish  your  command  with  three  days' 
rations  and  one  hundred  rounds  of  ammunition.  Let  your  animals  be  well  wa- 
tered and  supplied  with  forage,  or  turned  out  to  graze.  Be  prepared  to  move  at 
daylight.'*  At  daylight  Eosecrans  came  galloping  up,  full  of  that  nervous  excite- 
ment that  infiamod  him  on  such  occasions,  and  demanded  why  McPherson 
had  not,  in  accordance  with  orders,  moved  out  in  pui-suit.  McPherson  replied 
that  he  had  received  no  such  orders,  and  was  awaiting  them.  **  Yes,  you  have 
received  them,"  said  the  impatient  Eosecrans,  sharply.  McPherson  deliber- 
ately and  calmly  repeated  his  denial,  at  the  same  time  producing  the  written 
order  to  ^^  be  prepared''  to  move,  and  calling  the  General's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  prepared.  Eosecrans  apologized  and  gave  the  order.  It  was  a 
little  thing,  and,  though  exciting  enough  for  the  moment,  ended  very  pleasantly; 
but  it  serves  to  show  at  this  outset  of  his  career,  the  combined  promptness  and 
caution  of  McPherson's  character.  <Mo8t  men,  breathing  the  air  of  pursuit  that 
filled  all  Corinth  that  night,  would  have  moved  with  the  first  streak  of  dawn 
on  such  orders  as  McPherson  already  had.  Not  so  our  prudent  young  engi- 
neer.    He  was  ordered  to  be  prepared  to  move,  and  prepared  to  move  he  was.* 

*  The  facts  of  the  above  paiwage  between  Roeecninft  and  McPherson  are  derired  from  a  MS. 
outline  of  McPherson's  mllitarj  serriccs,  furniHhed  me  by  General  Ilickenlooper  of  his  staff. 
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A  little  later  he  gave  another  taste  of  his  quality.  A  flag  of  truce  came 
back  from  the  rear  of  the  hard-pressed,  retreating  column,  and  with  it  a  large 
burial-party.  The  manifest  object  was  to  delay  the  purauit ;  the  ostensible  one 
to  care  for  the  wounded  and  bury  the  dead.  McPherson  directed  it  to  stand 
aside  and  await  orders,  while  with  redoubled  energy  he  pushed  the  pursuit 
Fighting  was  going  on,  he  said,  and  he  did  not  propose  to  suspend  it  unless 
ordered  to  do  so  by  the  General  commanding.*  At  the  crossing  of  the  Hatchie 
be  struck  the  enemy's  rear  with  vigor,  captured  a  baggage-train  and  large  quan- 
tities of  war  materiel^  and  scattered  the  retreating  force  in  all  directions. 

It  was  his  first  handling  of  troops  in  action.  So  fully  was  it  supposed  to 
illustrate  his  ability  that,  a  few  days  later,  another  promotion  came  to  crown 
the  series  of  his  fast-growing  honors.  A  year  before  he  had  been  a  Captain  of 
Engineers.  Then  had  come  a  Lieutenant-Colonelcy  of  Volunteers;  then,  after 
Pittsburg  Landing,  a  Colonelcy, — after  the  evacuation  of  Corinth  a  Brigadier- 
Generalship.  Now,  on  his  return  from  this  pursuit  of  Price  and  Van  Dorn,  he 
was  met  with  news  of  his  appointment  to  a  Major-Generalship!  Still,  he  could 
not  but  feel  that  it  was  rather  because  of  the  promise  of  ability  he  had  given 
than  for  actual  achievements  that  he  was  thus  advanced ;  rather  because  Grant 
believed  him  capable  of  great  things  than  because  of  any  great  things  that  he 
bad  done. 

Meantime,  with  every  widening  of  his  sphere  his  personal  popularity  had 
widened.  Now,  as  he  gave  up  his  control  of  the  railroads  to  enter  upon  his 
duties  as  Major-Genera  1,  he  was  made  to  see  very  pleasantly  the  attachment 
and  regard  of  his  railroad  subordinates.  They  gave  him  a  parting  supper,  at 
which  Grant,  Logan,  and  a  large  number  of  the  rising  officers  who  have  since 
become  famous,  were  guests,  and  when  the  party  was  all  assembled,  presented 
bim  with  a  horse,  saddle,  bridle,  and  sword.  lie  sought  to  reply  to  the  compli- 
ments of  the  presentation  speech,  but  the  occasion  was  too  much  for  him,  and  he 
came  near  breaking  completely  down.  Palpably  the  new  Major-General  was 
no  orator. 

McPherson  proceeded  at  once  to  the  District  of  Bolivar,  to  the  command 
of  which  he  had  been  assigned.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  organization  and 
equipment  of  his  troops;  kept  a  keen  eye  upon  the  movements  along  his  front; 
and  succeeded  in  furnishing  General  Grant  with  much  of  the  information  that 
went  to  shape  the  campaign  upon  Holly  Springs  and  thence  toward  the  reaV  of 
Vicksburg.  FinaUy,t  ho  was  ordered  to  make  a  reconnoissance  in  force  toward 
Holly  Springs,  to  develop  the  enemy's  strength.  He  was  to  be  joined,  en  route^ 
by  Quiraby's  division,  from  Grand  Junction.  Next  morning  he  moved  out. 
Qnimby  failed  to  join  him,  but  ho  pushed  on,  and,  about  ten  miles  south  of  Old 
Lamar,  encountered  the  enemy  in  force.  He  at  once  disposed  his  infantry  in 
front,  and  swung  the  cavalry  around  on  the  enemy's  right  flank  and  rear.  As 
the  infantry  advanced  in  front  the  cavalry  charged  upon  the  rear;  and  the 
enemy,  after  a  short  resistance,  broke  and  fled  in  confusion.  Hoping  still  to 
hear  from  Quimby,  McPherson  now  allowed  the  infantry  to  advance  slowly;  but 

•  BoMcnns't  Test.  Com.  Con.  War.    Series  1865,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  22.     tOn  7th  November,  1802. 
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with  the  cavalry  he  pushed  on  in  person,  sharply  following  the  retreat,  and  pros* 
cntly  developing  the  full  strength  of  the  Behels  behind  their  fortified  positionB  on 
the  Coldwater.  Then,  after  making  a  careful  reconnoissance,  he  retired,  witi 
about  a  hundred  prisoners  as  the  fruits  of  his  fighting,  and  such  information  as 
to  the  Eebel  strength  and  positions  as  satisfied  Grant  that  the  time  for  his 
advance  had  come. 

This  was  the  first  considerable  action  in  which  McPherson  was  engaged  in 
prominent  command.  His  dispositions  were  admirable,  and  the  pi*oniptne88  and 
vigor  of  his  attack  dispelled  the  fear  of  excessive  caution  which  was  commonly 
entertained  at  the  beginning  of  ever}'  engineer's  career  in  active  command.  So 
ftilly  was  McPherson  now  trusted  that  he  was  given  the  entire  right  wing  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  assigned  to  the  advance.  In  this  position  he  led 
the  movement  down  toward  Jackson  and  the  rear  of  Vicksburg,  till,  when  his 
cavalry  had  reached  Coffee vi He  and  the  route  seemed  clear,  the  wholemrmy  was 
suddenly  thrown  back  by  the  surrender  of  Holly  Springs,  and  the  consequent 
loss  of  the  supplies  for  the  campaign.  In  the  return  McPherson  held  the  rear 
through  all  the  exhausting  march  over  the  flooded  country — his  troops  living 
cheerfully  on  quarter-rations  and  patiently  enduring  the  fatigues,  when  they  saw 
their  commander  asking  no  sacrifice  of  them  which  he  did  not  make  himself. 
Day  and  night  he  kept  the  saddle.  Whenever  a  difficulty  or  danger  was  encoun- 
tered he  lingered — never  leaving  till  the  last  man  or  the  last  wagon  was  safely 
over;  and  through  all  the  privations  and  dangers  he  continued  so  affable,  so 
cheerful,  with  such  kind  words  and  pleasant  looks  for  all,  that  on  that  march  he 
fairly  mastered  the  hearts  of  his  command.  Thenccror\vai*d  its  morale  was  per- 
fect, for  it  believed  in  its  General. 

There  now  began  the  movement  against  Vicksburg  by  the  way  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  While  Grant,  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  hastened  down, 
McPherson  lay  at  Memphis  reorganizing  and  refitting  his  command.  On  his 
way  thither  he  had  narrow l}*^  escaped  a  great  danger.  He  occupied  the  rear 
car,  while  the  rest  of  his  train  was  filled  with  the  sick  and  wounded  from  one 
of  his  divisions.  In  a  cold,  disagreeable  winter  night,  as  the  train  was  passing 
a  sharp  curve,  every  car  save  the  last  was  thrown  from  the  track,  and  hurled 
to  the  bottom  of  the  high  embankment.  The  poor  wounded  men  were  again 
horribly  mangled  and  mutilated.  McPherson  did  cverj^thing  in  his  power  for 
their  comfort — then  leaving  them  in  the  charge  of  his  Medical  Director,  took  the 
locomotive  (which  still  remained  upon  the  track)  and  hurried  forward  to  send 
back  further  relief 

By  the  22d  of  February  his  command  was  ready  for  the  field ;  and  on  the 
23d  its  advance  arrived  at  Lake  Providence;  while  he  himself  hurried  on  down 
to  the  front  of  Vicksburg  to  see  General  Grant,  and  receive  his  orders.  Grant 
was  now  in  the  height  of  the  ditch-digging  campaign.  The  canal  across  the 
peninsula  before  Vicksburg  was  not  j-et  a  failure,  and  some  hopes  were  en- 
tertained of  the  route  through  the  baj'ous  from  Millikcn's  Bend.  To  McPher- 
son was  assigned  a  less  promising  route.  He  was  to  try  to  open  a  passage 
through  the  sluggish  wastes  of  water  that,  at  flood-time,  filled  the  gaps  and 
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^nn^ted  Lake  Providence,  Bayou  Macon,  and  the  Tensas  and  Ked  Bivers. 

was  a  project  of  extraordinary  wilduess.  We  find  no  traces  of  any  opinion 
[pressed  by  McPherson  as  to  its  feasibility;  but  he  went  to  work  vigorously 

aitenipt  the  execution  of  his  orders.  In  two  weeks  he  had  the  levees  cut, 
id  the  water  from  the  Mississippi  rushing  at  a  fVirious  rate  into  Lake  Provi* 
inco.  Weeks  were  then  spent  in  seeking  to  open  the  tortuous  passages  between 
id  along  the  bayous.  Meantime  Grant's  other  projects  for  evading  the  Yicks- 
irg  batteries  had  failed,  and  he  had  risen  to  the  height  of  the  audacious  con« 
sption  that  was  to  bring  him  the  most  worthily-earned  honor  of  his  career, 
cPherson's  report  as  to  the  impracticability  of  his  route  was,  therefore,  all  the 
ore  readily  accepted;  and  on  the  16th  of  April  his  command  moved  down 
e  river  to  unite  with  the  rest  of  the  army  in  the  movement  below  Yicksburg 
>on  its  rear. 

Six  days  were  spent  in  corduroying  the  roads  across  the  peninsula  and 
>wn  the  Louisiana  bank  of  the  river.  Then,  through  swamps  still  almost  bot«> 
mless,  the  troops  began  their  toilsome  march.  McClernand  had  the  advance; 
cPhcrson  followed.  On  the  30th  of  April  the  column  reached  Hard  Times 
unding.  and  began  the  crossing  to  Bruinsburg.  Next  morning,  as  McPhorson*s 
»mmand  rapidly  disembarked  on  the  Yicksburg  side,  without  knapsacks  or 
icumbrances  of  any  kind,  the  ^uns  of  McClernand's  division  could  already  be 
5ard.  The  enemy's  forces  below  Yicksburg  were  resisting  the  advance. 
cPherson  pushed  rapidly  forward  at  the  head  of  his  troops. 

As  he  approached  the  scene  of  action.  Grant  met  him.  What  followed 
iriously  illustrates  the  matter  of  fact  way  in  which  battles  are  apt  to  be  fouglvt, 

contrasted  with  the  enthusiasm  and  general  heroics  of  the  poets.  "  Mack," 
id  Grant,  "  Ostherhaus  is  over  there  on  the  left,  pegging  away,  but  can  *t  quite 
ake  the  riffle.     Go  over  and  see  what  you  can  do."  * 

In  obedience  to  this  rather  vague  order  McPherson  put  in  a  division  to 
pport  McClernand's  center.  With  the  other  he  moved  up  on  the  leA,  and 
eedily  became  severely  engaged.  The  battle  (since  known  as  Port  Gibson) 
ated  for  several  hours  yet;  but  finally  the  enemy  was  driven,  and  the  army 
ishcd  forward  till  it  was  stopped  by  Bayou  Pierre.  Next  day  the  bayou  was 
idged,  and  McPherson  once  more  took  the  advance.  He  held  it,  bridging 
lyoxk  Pierre  at  another  crossing  as  he  progressed,  till  he  followed  the  fiying 
jbcls  across  the  bridge  they  had  not  time  to  burn,  at  Hankinson*s  Ferry,  on 

0  Big  Black.     Demonstrations  and  feints  ensued  for  two  or  three  days,  while, 
rant  got  up  his  supplies,  and  was  ready  to  push  northward. 

Then,  while  Sherman  and  McClernand  hugged  the  Big  Black,  McPherson 
[inched  out  far  to  the  eastward.     By  three  o^clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  12th, 

1  had  encountered  a  force  of  the  enemy  near  Baymond.  Its  position  gave  it 
nsidcrable  advantage,  and  at  the  time  it  was  thought  to  comprise  formidable 
imbcrs;  but  it  has  been  ftince  ascertained  to  have  consisted  of  Gregg's  and  W. 
.  T.  Walker's  Rebel  brigades  only.  McPherson  deployed  his  advance  rapidly 
id  began  the  attack.     The  contest  raged  for  between  two  and  three  hours, 

*MS.  Memorandum  of  General  Ilickenlooper. 
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when  the  Behels  retreated,  Logan*8  division  having  borne  the  brunt  of  the 
fighting. 

Jnst  as  the  issue  of  the  battle  began  to  seem  clear,  McPherson's  Adjutant- 
Grencral  approached  him  with  a  dispatch  which  he  had  prepared  for  General 
Grant,  and  which  only  awaited  McPherson's  signature  to  be  sent  off.  It  set  forth 
that  he  "had  met  the  enemy  in  immensely  superior  force,  but  had  defeated  him 
most  disastrously,  and  was  now  in  full  pursuit."  McPherson  quietly  tore  it 
up,  took  the  field-book  of  the  Adjutant,  and  wrote  instead  :  "  We  met  the  enemy 
about  three  P.  M.  to-day  ;  have  had  a  hard  fight  and  up  to  this  time  have  the 
advantage." 

When  Grant  received  this,  he  straightway  changed  the  direction  of  Sher- 
man's and  McClernand's  columns,  so  that  the  whole  force  might  converge  upon 
McPherson 's  objective — Jackson.  For  while  no  fears  were  entertained  about 
his  ability  to  drive  the  enemy  he  had  already  defeated,  yet  it  was  known  that 
on  his  front,  at  Jackson,  Rebel  re-enforcements  were  aiTiving,  and  that  John- 
ston was  likely  to  essay  the  offensive  speedily.  Meantime  the  next  day  Mc- 
Pherson pushed  on,  with  only  light  skirmishing  to  impede  him,  and  before  dark 
had  struck  the  railroad  between  Vicksburg  and  Jackson  at  Canton,  capturing 
telegraphic  correspondence  between  Pemberton  and  Johnston.  The  latter 
ordered  Penoberton  to  move  out  and  attack  Grant's  iH?ar.  Pemberton  promised 
to  obey.  This  iVas  immediately  forwarded  to  Grant.  Meantime  the  Seventh 
Missouri  regiment  was  sent  out  along  the  railroad  toward  Vicksburg  to  destroy 
It  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  chief  engineer  on  the  staff  to  supervise  their 
labors.  They  worked  all  night,  and  at  daybreak  were  back  in  Clinton  to  move 
with  the  army. 

McPherson's  orders  were  now  to  lake  Jackson  without  delay.  The  march 
was  made  through  an  unusuall}'  hcav^-  rain-storm,  which  swelled  the  rivulets 
along  the  road  till  the  ammunition  had  to  be  raised  from  the  beds  of  the  wagons 
to  prevent  it  from  being  destroyed.  By  daylight  the  movement  had  begun ; 
before  noon  it  was  checked  by  artillcr}'  firing  that  raked  the  road  on  which 
they  were  advancing.  A  little  time  was  given  to  artillerj'  firing  in  rcpl}*;  then 
the  skirmish  line  was  advanced,  and  presently  General  Johnston's  position  was 
developed — along  a  commanding  ridge  in  front  of  the  town.  Then  Crocker's 
division,  which  held  the  advance,  was  formed  in  echelon,  and  the  line  moved 
forward  to  the  attack — slowly  at  fii*st,  gradually  increasing  their  speed  till, 
finally,  as  they  received  the  encmj-'s  fire,  they  gave  a  wild  cheer  and  dashed 
forward  at  a  charge.  The  contest  was  short  and  blood}'.  The  enemy  broke. 
Crocker  pushed  hai*d  after  them.  They  did  not  even  halt  when  they  reached 
their  breastworks  surrounding  the  city,  but  pushing  through  them  and  aban- 
doning their  artillery  and  munitions  made  good  their  escape.  The  retreat  was 
doubtless  hastened  by  the  discovery  that  Sherman  was  already  upon  their 
rear. 

As  the  victorious  troops  marched  in.  Grant  met  his  subordinates,  McPher- 
ion  and  Sherman,  at  the  hotel.  A  brief  consultation  was  held,  as  the  result  of 
which  McPherson  turned  westward,  and,  facing  Vicksburg,  was  on  hit  march 
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»fore  daylight  ine  next  morniDg.*  Ho  moved  all  day  withoat  resiBtance,  and 
night  went  into  bivouack  near  Bolton's  Station.  The  game  was  now  in  his 
mds.  Johnston's  scattered  forces  were  hopelessly  in  the  rear;  Pemborton, 
nfased  between  his  desire  to  stand  guard  over  the  earthworks  of  Yicksburg, 
cat  Grant's  suppositious  lines  of  communication,  and  to  obey  Johnston, 
ho  had  peremptorily  ordered  the  abandonment  of  Yicksbnrg,  marched  hither 
id  thither  and  did  nothing.  And  before  McPherson,  scarcely  thirty  miles 
ray,  lay  Vicksburg.  With  the  earliest  dawn  of  the  next  morning,  the  16th, 
rant  hurried  him  forward.  Meantime  Pemberton  was  at  last  striving  to 
►ey  Johnston's  orders  by  marching  north-eastward  to  join  him.  But  his  tardy 
>edience  was  worse  than  his  previous  blundering — for  his  line  of  march  led 
m  directly  across  McPherson's  front,  and  he  presently  found  himself  forced 
all  haste  to  halt  and  form  line  of  battle  to  protect  his  flank.  His  line 
retched  from  the  heights  of  Champion  Hills  across  a  gentle  slope  southward, 
id  terminated  in  a  scries  of  abrupt  knolls  and  ravines. 

Here,  by  eleven  o'clock,  McPherson  had  come  and  was  sharply  skirmish- 
g.  Grant  wanted  to  bring  McClernand  up  before  the  battle  should  begin,  and 
nt  back  messenger  aflcr  messenger  to  hasten  his  advance.  But  McPherson's 
oops  were  impetuous  and  full  of  confidence,  and  presently  the  skirmish  had 
relied  into  battle  before  McClernand  was  ready.  Hovey's  division  attacked 
e  hill,  and  though  once  and  again  re-enforced  with  such  brigades  as  could  be 
rown  in  was  finally  repulsed.  But  meantime  Logan  had  been  pushing  down 
rough  the  ravines  on  the  enemj^'s  left,  and  presently  began  to  threaten  their 
ar.  McPherson  then  sent  forward  again  the  rall^'ing  divisions  which  had 
«n  repulsed;  and  the  enemy  finding  his  position  compromised,  fled  in  a  con- 
sion  which  soon  became  utter  rout.  Seventeen  pieces  of  artillery  were  cap- 
red  and  two  thousand  prisoner;  but  it  was  at  a  cost  of  over  two  thousand 
lied  and  wounded. 

McClernand  now  took  the  advance,  and  McPherson,  following  in  support, 
countered  no  resistance.  At  the  Big  Black  ho  built  two  bridges,  one  of  them 
floating  pathway  laid  on  cotton  bales.  Crossing  on  these,t  he  followed  in 
lerman's  course,  and  rapidly  deployed  before  the  fortifications  of  Vicksburg. 
le  next  day  he  participated  in  the  hasty  assault;  two  days  later  in  the  more 
iborate  and  determined  one;  and  did  his  full  share  in  each  to  beat  back  the 
evitable  failure. 

Then,  when  the  siege  began,  holding  the  center  opposite  the  strongest 
>rks  of  the  enemy,  he  called  into  play  all  his  old  engineering  skill.  In  less 
an  ten  dtivs  his  batteries  were  inflicting  severe  damage;  he  raked  the  enemy's 
trenched  lines  on  both  flanks,  and  had  a  reverse  fire  upon  a  large  bastioned 
rt  on  Sherman's  front.  Meantime  his  sharp-shooters  were  pushed  up  so  close 
at  they  soon  succeeded  in  almost  entirely  silencing  the  artillery  fire  from  the 
posing  works. 

By  the  22d  June  his  Chief  Engineer,  Captain  (afterward  Brigadier-General) 
ickenlooper,  reported  to  him  that  the  sap  had  reached  the  Rebel  ditch  in  front 
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of  Fort  Hill,  and  that  he  was  reodj  to  commence  mining  operations.  Thus  fiu 
mines  had  not  been  attempted  in  any  of  the  operations  of  the  war.  General 
McPherson  pushed  forward  tlie  experiment,  and  in  two  days  reported  to  Gen* 
eral  Grant  his  readiness  to  attempt  the  explosion.  A  main  gallery  bad  been 
ran  for  some  sixty  feet  directly  under  the  Hebel  fort,  and  from  this  smaller 
galleries  branched  off  on  either  side.  In  the  several  galleries  twenty-two  hun- 
dred pounds  of  powder  were  deposited. 

The  explosion  was  fixed  for  three  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  25tb.  An 
hour  before  that  time,  one  watching  the  scene  from  Battery  Hickenlooper  would 
have  been  struck  with  the  splendor  and  the  dcath*like  stillness  of  the  scene.  For 
miles  to  right  and  left  could  be  seen  the  long  lines  of  blue  filing  into  tlio  in- 
trenchnicnts.  Beyond  them  came  huriying  detachments  with  supplies  of  artil- 
lery ammunition.  Near  by  stood  the  storming  column  of  a  hundred  picked 
men,  on  whose  set  features  was  read  the  anxiety  that  the  bravest  must  foel  io 
such  an  hour  of  suspensCr  A  little  before  thi*ec  Sherman  and  Grant  came  into 
the  battery  to  watch  with  McPherson  the  result. 

At  precisely  three  the  match  was  fired.  There  was  a  moment  of  suspense; 
then  the  Rebel  fort  confi*onting  them  rose  like  a  huge  leviathan.  As  it  entered 
the  air  it  began  to  break  into  fragments ;  finally,  at  the  height  of  about  a  hun- 
dred feet,  it  seemed  to  dissolve,  and  only  the  great  cloud  of  sulphureous  smoke 
could  be  seen.  Through  this  roored  thrice  ten  thousand  muskets,  and  the  great 
guns  along  miles  of  intronchmcnts.  Through  it,  too,  dashed  the  devoted  hundred 
of  the  storming  column,  followed  close  by  their  supports.  They  plunged  into 
the  crater,  fought  right  and  left  and  hand  to  hand  with  the  Rebels  behind  par- 
apets on  cither  sidci  Between  the  opponents,  for  that  whole  evening  and  the 
night  that  followed,  was  only  a  crest  of  earth  scarcely  ten  feet  in  width.  They 
took  twenty-four  pound  shells,  with  five-second  fuses,  lighted  them  and  rolled 
them  over.  So  near  were  they  that  sometimes  the  Rebels  caught  and  hurled 
back  these  shells  before  they  exploded.  They  raised  the  butts  of  their  muskets 
over  their  heads  when  they  sought  to  fire,  for  it  was  certain  death  to  lift  their 
heads.  All  the  next  day  this  state  of  affairs  continued;  then  artillery  was  so 
planted  as  to  secure  the  ground  that  had  been  won,  and  the  men  were  with- 
drawn to  the  ditch. 

McPherson  next  had  another  gallery  run  out  under  the  part  of  Fort  Hill 
still  held  by  the  enemy.  On  the  1st  of  July  this  was  exploded  with  consider- 
able success.  Of  the  garrison  seven  were  thrown  within  our  lines,  but  only  one 
of  them,  a  negro,  lived,  and,  as  Chief  Jiingineer  Hickenlooper  said,  he  was  so 
much  astoni.shed  that  whatever  he  had  known  about  the  situation  inside  the 
enemy's  lines  was  driven  out  of  his  head. 

The  result  of  these  several  engineering  operations  was  the  possession  of 
the  work  which  constituted  the  key  to  the  Rebel  lines.  Pemberton,  who  at 
any  rate  was  nearly  starved  out,  and  who  had  finally  despaired  of  aid  from 
Johnston,  became  convinced  that  the  damage  was  irreparable,  and  asked  for  an 
armistice  to  consider  terms  of  surrender. 

Throughout  the  siege  McPherson  had  held  the  center  and  had  conducted 
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the  most  important  operations.  It  was  no  less  a  natnral  than  a  deserved  com- 
pliment, therefore,  that  he  should  be  awarded  the  honor  of  occupying  the 
captured  city. 

In  the  various  operations  thus  happily  ended,  General  McPherson  had 
exhibited  every  leading  qualification  of  a  good  corps  General.  He  had  been 
prompt  and  skillful  in  obeying  orders,  judicious  when  left  to  his  own  resources, 
far-sighted  and  enterprising  in  counsel,  masterly  in  handling  his  troops  upon 
the  battle-field,  and  in  exhausting  the  resources  of  scientific  engineering  in  the 
Biege.  He  was  the  youngest  of  the  corps  Generals,  and  the  least  experienced. 
Indeed,  when  he  marched  out  from  Bruinsburg  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of 
Port  Gibson  at  the  outset  of  the  campaign,  he  was  really  going  to  the  first  con- 
Biderable  battle  of  his  military  life.  In  the  greaj;  engagements  of  Grant*s 
earlier  career  he  had  been  only  a  staff  officer;  at  Corinth  he  arrived  after  the 
battle  was  over;  in  the  pursuit  his  attack  at  the  Hatchie  amounted  to  little 
more  than  a  skirmish,  and  in  the  movement  beyond  Holly  Springs  his  only 
action  occurred  in  driving  back  the  resistance  to  an  armed  roconnoissance. 
Practically,  he  was  a  beginrfer  in  the  art  of  handling  troops  in  battle  when  he 
began  the  campaign  from  the  south  against  Yicksburg.  At  its  close  none  would 
have  thought  of  comparing  him  with  one  of  his  associate  corps  commanders, 
and  if  a  comparison  with  the  other  had  been  suggested,  it  would  only  have  been 
to  express  the  doubt  as  to  whether  McPherson*s  lucid  judgment  and  perfect 
command  of  all  his  resources,  or  Sherman's  nervous  energy  and  flashes  of  war- 
like inspiration  were  really  the  more  desirable.  In  a  two  months'  campaign  he 
had  thus  risisn  to  rank  beside  one  who  then  stood  second  to  no  corps  commander 
in  the  armies  of  the  Nation. 

In  some  quarters  even  higher  place  was  awarded  him.  Neither  among  his 
enemies  nor  with  his  own  people  had  General  Grant  at  that  time  any  large  recog- 
nition. The  campaign  to  the  rear  of  Vicksburg  was  so  brilliant  a  contrast  to 
all  his  previous  career  that  men  refused  to  give  him  credit  for  its  authorship, 
and  in  looking  for  the  good  genius  that  had  inspired  him,  they  settled.  North 
and  South,  with  considerable  unanimity,  upon  his  old  staff  officer  whom  he  had 
raised  to  be  one  of  his  corps  commanders.  We  can  now  see  that  there  was  very 
little  justice  in  this ;  but  it  serves  to  show  what  impression  the  abilities  of  Mc- 
Pherson had  made  upon  those  most  engaged  in  weighing  and  estimating  the 
quality  of  our  officers,  when  they  were  ready  to  believe  him  the  author  of  a 
campaign  which  they  considered  Grant  unable  to  devise. 

General  Grant  himself  was  foremost  in  giving  praise  to  the  gifled  subordi- 
nate whom  others  were  thus  seeking  to  elevate  into  his  rival.  Among  the  first 
occupations  of  his  leisure,  afler  the  surrender,  was  the  preparation  of  two  letters 
to  the  authorities  at  Washington.  One  recited  the  services  and  merits  of  Sher- 
man; the  other  the  services  and  merits  of  McPherson,  and  each  recommended  its 
Bubject  for  promotion  to  Brigadier-Generalship  in  the  regular  army.  The  lan- 
guage of  Grant's  letter  concerning  McPherson  was  as  just  as  it  was  generous. 

"He  has  been  with  me,"  he  wrote,  "in  every  battle  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rebellion,  except  Belmont.  At  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  Pitts- 
VoL.  I.— 37. 
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bdrg  Landing:,  and  the  siege  of  Corinth,  as  a  staff  ofSeer  and  engineer,  bis  serv- 
ices were  conspicuous  and  highly  moritorious.  At  the  second  battle  of  Corinth 
his  skill  as  a  soldier  was  displayed  in  successfully  carrying  re-enforcements  to 
the  besieged  garrison,  when  the  enemy  was  between  him  and  the  point  to  bo 
reached. 

''In  the  advance  through  Central  Mississippi,  General  McPherson  eom- 
manded  one  wing  of  the  army  with  all  the  ability  possible  to  show,  he  having 
the  lead  in  the  advance,  and  the  rear  in  retiring. 

"In  the  campaign  and  siege  terminating  in  the  fall  of  Vicksbnrg,  Grcncrfll 
McPherson  has  filled  a  conspicuous  part.  At  the  battle  of  Port  Gibson  it  was 
under  his  direction  that  the  enemy  was  driven  late  in  the  afternoon  from  a  posi- 
tion they  had  succeeded  in  holding  all  day  against  an  obstinate  attack.  His 
corps,  the  advance,  always  under  his  immediate  ej'o,  were  the  pioneers  in  the 
movement  from  Port  Gibson  to  Hankinson*s  Ferry. 

"From  the  North  Fork  of  the  Bayou  Pierre  to  Black  River,  it  was  a  con- 
stant skirmish,  the  whole  skillfully  managed.  The  enemy  was  so  closely  pressed 
as  to  be  unable  to  destroy  their  bridge  of  boats  after  them.  From  Hankinson's 
Ferry  to  Jackson  the  Seventeenth  Army  Corps  marched  roads  not  traveled  by 
other  troops,  fighting  the  entire  battle  of  Raymond  alone ;  and  the  bulk  of  John- 
ston's army  was  fought  by  this  corps,  entirely  under  the  management  of  (3en- 
eral  McPherson.  At  Champion  Hills  the  Seventeenth  Army  Corps  and  General 
McPherson  were  conspicuous.  All  that  could  be  termed  a  battle  there  was 
fought  by  General  McPherson's  corps  and  General  Hovej^'s  division  of  the  Thir- 
teenth Corps.  In  the  assault  of  the  23d  of  May  on  the  fortifications  of  Vicks- 
burg,  and  during  the  entire  siege.  General  McPherson  and  his  command  took 
unfading  laurels. 

"  He  is  one  of  the  ablest  engineers  and  most  skillful  Generals.  I  would 
rcppectfully  but  urgently  recommend  his  promotion  to  the  position  of  Brigadier- 
General  in  the  regular  army." 

The  nomination  thus  warmly  urged  was  promptly  made.  The  confirma- 
tion, however,  was  for  a  little  uncertain.  During  the  siege  no  little  had  been 
said  about  the  indecorous  expression  of  pro-slavery  sentiments  by  Gcncml  Sher- 
man, Admiral  Porter,  and  others  ;  and  General  McPherson  was  supposed  to  hold 
views  in  sympathy  with  theirs.  There  had  been  something  said,  too,  of  undne 
sympathy  for  Rebel  prisoners — the  whole  culminating  in  a  general  charge  of 
Rebel  sympathies  which  seemed  likely  to  be  brought  against  him  in  thd  Senate 
when  his  nomination  should  come  up  for  confirmation.  "I  never  saw  McPher- 
son angry  before,"  writes  a  staff"  officer.*  "  I  shall  never  forget  his  appearance 
or  his  rage  when  for  the  first  time  he  heard  of  such  a  charge."  It  was  an  officer 
high  in  rank  and  one  of  McPherson 's  preceptors  at  West  Point  who  gave  him 
information  of  this  strange  accusation.  His  reply  was  simple  and  manly.  He 
had  done  nothing  to  justify  the  suspicion  of  Rebel  sympathies,  save  what  the 
dictates  of  humanity  suggested  and  what,  under  similar  circumstances,  he  shoald 
do  again.    He  was  not  disposed  to  complain,  however,  if  the  Senate  should 

*  Qenersl  Hickenlooper. 
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refbse  to  confirm  the  high  rank  in  the  regalar  service  to  which  he  had  been  pro- 
moted. All  he  sought  was  that  he  might  have  the  opportunity  to  serve  the 
Government  wherever  and  however  his  services  might  be  valuable.  In  due 
time  the  matter  passed  quietly  over,  and  the  confirmation  was  easily  secured. 

Meantime  a  distinction,  probably  more  valued  at  the  time,  was  conferred 
upon  him.  It  was  the  Gold  Medal  of  Honor  awarded  by  the  "Board  of  Honor," 
composed  of  fellow-soldiers  in  Grant's  army,  in  testimony  of  the  appreciation 
in  which  he  and  his  work  were  held  by  those  who  knew  both  the  best. 

Shortly  after  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg,  General  McPherson  sent  a  brigade 
nnder  G^jneral  Kansom  to  Natchez,  to  prevent  the  crossing  of  cattle  for  the 
Bastern  armies  of  the  Confederacy,  and  the  return  of  ammunition  for  the  West- 
ern. This  expedition  captured  a  number  of  prisoners,  five  thousand  head  of 
Texas  cattle,  and  two  million  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand  rounds  of 
ammunition.  Soon  after  this  his  troops  began  to  be  scattered  ;  some  were  sent. 
to  General  Banks;  others  were  called  for  in  Arkansas.  The  territorial  limits 
>f  his  department  were  at  the  same  time  extended  from  Helena,  Arkansas,  to 
the  mouth  of  Bed  River. 

In  October  he  moved  out  toward  Canton  and  Jackson,  in  the  hope  that  a 
ietnonstration  in  that  direction  might  tend  a  little  to  relieve  the  pressure  on 
Elosecrans  at  Chattanooga.    No  important  results,  however,  were  attained. 

With  one  exception,  this  constituted  his  only  important  military  movement 
ifter  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  until  the  opening  of  the  Atlanta  Campaign.  The 
(vinter  of  1863-4  he  spent  in  the  varied  duties  of  his  department,  and  in  the 
earnest  eflTort  to  secure  the  re-enlistment  for  the  war  of  his  command.  In  this 
le  was  successful — thanks  to  the  confidence  the  men  had  in  him,  and  to  the 
loldierly  feeling  he  had  done  so  much  to  inspire — and  when  he  reported  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  that  the  entire  Seventeenth  Corps  had  become  "veterans,"  he 
was  able  to  make  such  an  announcement  as  no  other  corps  General  in  the 
•ountry  could  then  equal.  By  the  3d  of  February,  1864,  he  was  able  to  issue 
lis  congratulatory  order : 

"  True  to  yoiirpelves  and  your  country,  and  the  dearest  interests  of  humanity,  you  have  nobly 
some  forward  and  enrolled  yourselves  as  veterans  under  the  brightest  banner  that  ever  floated 
>vcr  the  troops  of  any  nation,  with  a  firm  resolve  to  stand  by  the  flag  of  your  fathers,  which  you 
iftve  cu-ried  so  triumphantly  through  many  a  bloody  battle,  until  an  American  nationality  it 
ilmoed  beyond  the  reach  of  designing  Rebels,  and  high  above  the  scofls  and  insults  of  the  proud- 
K  empire  of  the  world. 

"To  men  who  have  been  so  thoroughly  tried,  no  appeal  is  necessary,  but  simply  the  announce- 
nent  of  the  fact  that  your  services  are  now  needed.  Your  country  calls  you,  and  your  General 
mowi  how  yoQ  will  respond.  This  expedition  will  be  short,  aa  your  strong  arms  and  stout  hearts 
rill  demonstrate.  The  pledges  given  you  will  be  fulfilled,  and  you  will  soon  bear  to  your  homes 
be  Accumalated  honors  of  another  campaign,  glorious  as  that  in  which  you  earned  your  title,  the 
Heroes  of  Vicksburg.* 

"Patient  on  the  march,  invincible  in  battle,  let  your  brilliant  record  remain  untarnished, 
(Ifed  the  Seventeenth  Army  Corps  will  thtis  stand  prondly  before  the  world,  the  pride  of  your 
Senerml  and  the  glory  of  your  country." 

The  expedition  thus  referred  to  as  of  sufficient  importance  as  to  warrant 
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for  a  little  a  delay  in  giving  them  the  veteran  farloaghs  which  had  been  prom- 
ised, was  the  movement  on  Meridian.  High  things  would  seem  to  have  been 
expected  of  it ;  but,  partly  because  the  cavalry  failed  to  co-operate,  partly  also, 
perhaps,  because  very  brilliant  results  were  not  attainable,  it  scarcely  fulfilled 
the  expectations  that  had  been  excited.  McPherson's  corps,  however,  destroyed 
sixty  miles  of  railroad  track,  four  miles  of  trestle-work,  six  bridges,  twenty-one 
locomotives,  one  hundred  cars,. ten  depots,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  car 
wheels,  three  turn-tables,  five  mills,  one  hundred  and  fifty  wagons,  one  thou- 
sand small  arhis,  and  considerable  quantities  of  other  property  valuable  to  the 
enemy.  The  losses  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  fell  within  a  hundred.  The 
troops  then  went  home  on  their  veteran  furlough.  Before  they  started  they 
knew  that  their  favorite  General  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee,  preparatory  to  the  great  campaign  soon  to  open. 

We  are  approaching  the  close.  Between  McPherson  at  the  head  of  a  great 
army,  ready  to  sweep  down  toward  Atlanta,  and  McPherson  borne  back  dead, 
while  his  name,  coupled  with  the  call  for  revenge,  forms  the  watchword  of  bia 
enraged  men  and  leads  them  still  to  victory,  there  lies  but  a  short  campaign  of 
less  than  a  hundred  days. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  1864,  General  McPherson  moved  over  from  Yicksbui^ 
to  Huntsville,  Alabama,  where  he  established  his  head -quarters.  He  had  a  brief 
interview  with  Sherman  at  Nashville ;  there  followed  hurried  preparations  for 
the  field;  and  on  the  3d  of  May  he  moved  down  to  Chattanooga  with  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee,  twenty -four  thousand  strong.*  Two  days  later  he  was  em- 
barked on  his  last  campaign. 

Wo  have  seen,  in  a  previous  part  of  this  work,  that  the  plan  which  General 
Sherman  had  resolved  upon  for  forcing  Johnston  out  of  his  impregnable  in- 
trenchment.**  at  Dalton  was  to  occupy  him  with  a  strong  feint  on  his  front,  while 
a  force  moving  by  his  flank  on  the  westward  should  plant  itself  on  the  railroad 
in  his  rear.  Then,  as  Johnston  should  march  southward  to  drive  off  this  new 
danger,  the  force  that  was  to  make  the  feint  on  his  front  should  follow  afler  him 
through  Dalton,  unite  with  the  column  tliat  had  come  in  on  the  flank,  and  thus 
deliver  the  decisive  battle  on  open  ground. 

But  in  the  execution  of  this  plan  the  feint  was  committed  to  Thomas,  with 
sixty  thousand;  the  turning  movement,  on  which  every  thing  depended,  to  Mc- 
Pherson, with  twenty-four  thousand. 

McPherson  moved  promptly  and  rapidly  on  his  detour.  He  passed  Ship*s 
Gap  undisturbed;  passed  through  Villanow,  where  Kilpatrick's  cavalry  joined 
him;  pushed  on  to  Snake  Gap,  below  Johnston's  flank,  and  here  struck  a  brigade 
of  rebel  infantry.  He  attacked  vigorously,  and  after  two  hour's  fighting  drove 
them.  Before  him  now  lay  the  open  road  to  Hesaca,  but  a  few  miles  distant,  on 
the  enemy's  railroad  and  line  of  retreat. 

But  he  here  learned  that  the  wary  antagonist  had  prepared  for  such  an 
emergency.    A  new  road  had  been  cut  through  the  woods  from  the  enemy's 

•The  exact  strength  was:  Infantry,  22,437;  Artillery,  1,404;  Garalry,  624;  gnm^  M. 
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Tortified  position,  twelve  miles  north,  at  Dalton,  by  which  the  flank  or  rear  of 
my  force  marching  on  Besaca  could  be  struck.  'By  another  road  the  enemy 
x>iild  likewise  throw  re-enforcements  directly  into  Dalton.  And  now  the  scouts 
same  in  with  word  that  Johnston *wa8  evacuating  Dalton,  and  moving  by  these 
roads  southward  upon  this  isolated  force  of  twenty-four  thousand. 

Manifestly  the  only  safety  for  McPherson  lay  in  the  speed  with  which  his 
movements  should  bo  executed.  In  this  spirit  he  ordered  General  Dodge  for* 
vrard  with  all  haste  to  make  the  attack  upon  Eesaca;  while  with  the  Fitleenth 
^rmy  Corps  he  covered  the  left -flank  of  this  column  against  the  threatened 
ittack  by  the  roads  leading  down  from  Dalton.  The  movement  seemed  unac* 
30untably  delayed.  McPherson  chafed  restlessly  a  little ;  then  ordered  a  staff 
officer  up  to  hasten  it.  The  officer  found  General  Sweeney,  commanding  Dodge's 
idvance,  quietly  seated  on  a  log,  upbraiding  some  prisoners  for  being  in  arms 
igainst  their  Government.  The  importance  of  instant  movement  was  explained 
ind  General  MePherson^s  orders  were  delivered.  General  Sweeney  explained 
that  his  men  were  re-forming  and  that  he  would  move  in  a  few  minutes.  A 
quarter  of  an  hour  passed.  The  staff  officer  again  urged  haste  upon  Sweeney 
ind  remonstrated  at  the  vexatious  delay.  Still  the  movement  lingered.  Then, 
^Hoping  back,  he  reported  the  facts  to  McPherson.  In  a  few  moments  the 
Scneral  himself  came  dashing  to  the  front.  He  at  once  started  the  column; 
^hen  summoned  General  Dodge,  explained  to  him  the  urgency  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  ordered  him  to  lose  not  a  moment  in  the  advance  to  Eesaca,  and  to 
issault  vigorously  on  his  Arrival.  He  then  returned  to  prepare  the  Fifteenth 
[k)rps  for  receiving  the  expected  attack  in  flank. 

But  he  was  struggling  against  too  great  odds — against  not  merely  the  in- 
tierent  weakness  of  the  plan  that  had  been  made  for  him,  but  against  the  tardi- 
3688  of  subordinates  also.  Dodge  indeed  moved  forward  at  last,  but,  as  a  staff 
jflScer*  describes  it,  "with  little  spirit,  making  only  a  weak  attack,  then  return* 
ing  to  McPherson  and  reporting  that  the  position  could  not  be  carried,  that  the 
^nemy  had  more  troops  in  position,  outside  of  their  works,  than  he  had  in  his 
entire  command."  It  was  now  nearly  five  o'clock.  There  was  no  time  in  the 
remnant  of  the  short  afternoon  to  make  a  new  disposition  of  the  forces ;  where 
;bey  stood  they  were  in  imminent  danger,  as  has  been  seen,  of  attack  on  the 
lank  from  Dalton;  and,  estopped  from  going  forward  by  this  failure  before 
Elesaca,  there  was  nothing  left  for  them  but  to  go  backward.  McPherson  ac-^ 
sordingly  ordered  back  the  troops  to  the  Gap,  where  they  strengthened  the 
[Kwition  and  went  into  bivouac,  while  he  dispatched  word  of  the  result  to 
Sherman. 

With  the  tardy  wisdom  that  always  seems  so  clear  of  vision  after  the  event, 
we  can  now  see  how  it  was  perhaps  in  McPherson's  power,  when  he  first  carried 
Jie  Gap,  by  a  vigorous  dash  with  all  his  forces  to  have  t^ken  Eesaca,  and  thus 
shanged  the  whole  face  of  the  Atlanta  campaign.  But  this  would  have  belonged 
to  that  class  of  operations  which,  taking  great  risks,  result  either  in  great  suc- 

*  General  Hickenlooper,  of  McPherson's  staff,  whose  acooant  of  these  delays  is  followed 
throoghoot  thii  notice  of  the  movement  on  Besaca. 
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cess  or  in  great  disaster ;  and  he  may  well  be  excused  for  judging  that  at  the 
outset  of  the  campaign,  and  in  view  of  the  instructions  he  had  received,  there 
was  no  such  stress  laid  upon  him  as  to  justify  so  hazardous  an  experiment. 
Moreover,  trains  were  constantly  running  between  Dal  ton  and  Eesaca,  bringing 
down  fresh  Rebel  re-enforcements  for  the  threatened  point  from  the  momeot 
that  the  guns  at  Snake  Gap  had  disclosed  to  Johnston  the  danger.  Even  if, 
when  the  men  burst  through  the  gap,  they  might,  by  running  the  risk  of  anni- 
hilation from  the  flank,  have  swept  everything  before  them  into  Besaea,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that,  after  Dodge's  and  Sweeney's  delajs,  and  Dodge's  abortive 
trial,  the  same  thing  would  still  have  been  possible.  And  besides,  the  initial 
fiiult  of  the  movement  lay,  not  in  McPherson's  caution,  but  in  Sherman's  plan 
of  making  the  feint  with  the  bulk  of  his  army,  and  committing  to  this  small 
column  the  bui-den  of  the  i*eal  attack.  So  he  himself  seems  to  have  regarded  it; 
for,  although,  as  he  said, '^greatly  disappointed,"  ho  never  uttered  a  word  in 
complaint  of  McPhorson,  but,  remedying  his  own  error,  he  hastened  down  to 
licPherson's  support  with  the  greater  part  of  the  army. 

From  the  moment  that  McPherson  was  thus  re-enforced  Dalton  fell  without 
a  blow,  and  Johnston,  hastening  down  to  Resaca,  opposed  a  fresh  front  to  the 
force  thus  menacingly  planted  upon  his  flank.  Then  followed  the  battle  of 
Besaea.  McPherson  pushed  forward  against  the  central  portion  of  the  enemy* 
position,  forced  the  line  of  Camp  Creek  (in  front  of  Resaca),  driving  Polk't 
Rebel  corps  before  him.  He  succeeded  in  effecting  a  lodgment  upon  the 
enemy's  works  commanding  the  railroad  and  the  trestle  bridge.  Meantime, 
Thomas  had  formed  on  his  left,  and  Schofield  on  Thomas's  left.  Both  attacked 
vigorously,  but  without  much  success.  Along  a  ])art  of  the  line,  in  fact,  they 
were  driven  back  under  a  furious  onset  from  Hood.  But  McPherson,  holding 
fast  all  ho  had  won,  was  now  throwing  Sweeney's  division  six  or  eight  mile* 
further  down,  to  lay  a  pontoon  bridge,  effect  a  crossing  (at  L<n''s  Ferry),  and 
strike  the  railroad  in  Johnston's  rear.  This  was  successfully  accomplished. 
Then,  once  more,  the  circumspect  Rebel  commander  perceived  his  position 
endangered,  and  hastily  withdrew. 

Skill  and  good  fortune  combined,  in  these  operations,  to  make  McPherson 
the  conspicuous  figure  in  the  battle  of  Resaca.  It  was  he  who  forced  the  croiw- 
ing  of  Camp  Creek,  who  held  fast  on  the  Rebel  fortifications,  who  controlled 
the  railroad.  And  finally,  after  the  others  portions  of  the  army  had  been  sul»- 
Btantially  checked,  it  was  he  who  secure<l  the  ferry  below,  and,  planting  a  force 
upon  Johnston's  line  of  retreat,  forced  an  evacuation.  Doubtless  Thomas  or 
Schofield  might  have  done  as  well  with  McPherson's  opportunity;  but  it  was 
McPherson  who  did  it,  and  he  fairly  earned  the  high  encomiums  it  brought. 

Early  discovering  Johnston's  retreat,  McPheivon  was  the  first  to  profit  hy 
it.  lie  pushed  up  under  cover  of  the  heavy  artillery-fire  he  had  ordered,  and 
secured  one  of  the  bridges  across  the  Oostenaula ;  being  too  late  to  save  tho 
other.  Then,  drawing  back,  he  hastened  south  to  his  pontoon  bridge  at  Ley's 
Ferry,  and  gaining  in  distance  by  this  route,  was  able  to  strike  the  enemy's 
rear  below  Calhoun.    lie  was  resisted  here  by  Hardee,  and  a  sharp  little  engage- 
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ment  sprang  up,  lasting  long  enough  for  the  enemy  to  get  their  trains  out  of  the 
way.  Then,  drawing  off,  and  swinging  to  the  right,  McPhcrson  again  attacked 
Lhem  at  a  point  midway  between  McGuire's  and  Kingston. 

Finally  Johnston  made  his  third  stand  at  Cassville.  McFherson  had  mean* 
while  halted  at  Kingston  for  supplies.  As  Sherman's  columns  approached  Cass- 
rille,  Johnston,  overpersuaded  by  Polk  and  Hood,  who  believed  the  position 
untenable,  suddenly  decided  to  abandon  it  and  cross  the  Etowah  without  a  strug- 
g^le.  So  it  came  about  that  McPhorson,  moving  forward  after  the  reception  of 
lupplies,  encountered  no  resistance  till,  swinging  far  to  the  westward  toward 
Dallas,  in  Sherman's  movement  to  avoid  AUatoona  Pass,  he  approached  the 
lianks  of  Pumpkinvine  Creek. 

The  stage  in  the  Atlanta  campai/;n  which  we  have  now  reached  is  that  in 
nrhich  Sherman,  seeking  to  turn  Allutoona  Pass,  found  himself  confronted  at 
Dallas,  at  New  Hope  Church,  or  wherever  along  the  Eebel  flank  he  «ought  to 
f>enetrate,  till  finally  he  swung  in  again  b}'  the  left  on  the  railroad  and  fairly 
raced  the  difficulties  of  the  position  by  confronting  Johnston  at  Kenesaw  Mount- 
lin.  As  McPhersou  held  the  right,  and  had,  therefore,  been  sent  furthest  south 
n  the  flanking  movement,  he  thus  came  to  meet  the  enemy  at  Dallas,  while 
Sooker,  further  northward  and  to  the  left,  was  fighting  at  New  Hope  Church. 

On  25th  May,  while  approaching  Dallas  from  the  direction  of  Van  Wert, 
tCcPherson  struck  the  enemy  in  some  force  along  the  Pumpkinvine  Creek. 
RThile  the  skirmishers  were  exchanging  shots  he  could  hear,  twelve  or  fifteen 
niles  to  the  north-eastward,  the  guns  of  Thomas's  Army  of  the  Cumberland. 
Lt  was  evident  that  a  heavy  battle  was  in  progress.  Pushing  forward,  he  drove 
;he  enemy  before  him  for  some  distance;  then,  swinging  out  his  cavalry  on  the 
eft,  sought  to  open  communication  with  the  portion  of  Thomas's  army  (Hook- 
ur'a  command)  whose  guns  he  heard.  But  the  cavalry  met  superior  numbers, 
tnd  was  compelled  to  return. 

In  the  existing  uncertainty  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  communi- 
cate at  once  with  the  army  above,  and  with  Sherman.  What  the  whole  body 
>f  his  cavalry  had  been  unable  to  accomplish,  McPhcrson  now  therefore  deter- 
nined  to  entrust  to  a  staff  officer,  escorted  by  a  squad  of  four  cavalrymen.  To 
liis  officer  he  explained  his  designs  for  the  next  day,  and  instructed  him  in  some 
WBy  or  another  to  be  sure  to  get  through  to  Sherman.  At  dark  he  started  ;  soon 
kft^sr  midnight  he  reached  Sherman;  and  in  a  short  time  was  h:istening  back 
i^ith  news  of  the  battle  of  New  Hope  Church,  and  with  urgent  instructions  to 
iCcPhcrson  to  attack  the  enemy  at  Dallas. 

But  before  this  officer  could  return  McPhcrson  had  already,  on  his  own 
jadgment,  begun  the  attack.  After  severe  fighting  he  drove  the  enemy  through 
Dallas;  but,  a  mile  to  the  eastward,  was  suddenly  checked  by  a  strongly 
iitreDched  position,  which  General  Johnston's  foresight  had  prepared,  and 
>ehind  which  the  Bebels  now  rallied.  The  next  day,  advancing  from  these 
irorks,  they  attacked  McPhcrson ;  but  ho  repelled  the  assault,  and,  in  turn, 
trove  them  through  their  intrenchments  to  still  stronger  ones  in  their  rear. 

General  Sherman,  meeting  with  similar  check  all  along  the  lines,  now  be- 
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gan  a  gradual  movement  back  by  the  left  toward  the  railroad — Johnston  warily 
facing  him  step  by  step,  till  presently  they  conf!*onted  each  other  at  Kenesaw. 
McPherson  was  ordered  on  28th  May  to  begin  his  share  in  this  movement,  with* 
drawing  by  the  left  to  Thomases  position,  while  Thomas,  moving  fbrtber  to  the 
left,  should  approach  the  railroad.  That  evening  he  was  about  to  obey  the 
order,  when  ttfe  waiting  columns  were  suddenly  assailed  with  fury  on  front 
and  right  flank.  So  important  was  the  action  that  followed  considered  by  Cren- 
eral  Sherman,  that  he  reported  it  as  ''a  terrible  repulse''  to  ''a  bold  and  daring 
assault."  The  enemy  left  upon  the  field  two  thousand  five  hundred  dead  and 
wounded,  and  besides,  lost  some  three  hundred  prisonei*s.  With  his  usual  atten- 
tion to  engineering  details,  McPherson  had  so  carefully  covered  his  front  with 
breastworks  that  his  own  loss  was  comparatively  trifling. 

The  withdrawal  by  the  left  was  thus  delayed.  On  the  night  of  the  3(Hh, 
however,  4t  was  silently  and  skillfully  accomplished ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
1st  of  June,  General  McPherson  relieved  General  Thomas,  while  the  latter 
pushed  still  further  over  to  the  left.  Here  ho  remained  till,  the  enemy  next 
taking  the  initiative,  he  followed  their  movement  in  the  same  direction  on  the 
4th  of  June. 

He  now  received  two  divisions  of  the  Seventeenth  Army  Corps  returned 
fVom  veteran  furlough,  and  one  brigade  of  cavalry — accessions  which  barely 
made  good  the  losses  sustained  by  his  command  thus  far  in  the  campaign. 
Then,  moving  forward  against  Kcnesaw  he  bore  his  share  in  the  constant  and 
sometimes  severe  fighting  with  which,  until  the  27th,  every  day  was  occupied. 
On  that  fatal  date  he  shared  with  Thomas  the  bloody  repulse  that  followed  thoir 
combined  assault  on  Kenesaw.  "Failure  it  was,"  says  Sherman,  "and  for  it  I 
accept  the  full  responsibility."  He  took  pains,  indeed,  to  explain  that  McPher- 
son and  Thomas  had  made  thoir  assaults  exactly  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner 
prescribed. 

There  followed  the  rapid  flanking  movements  which  threw  Johnston  across 
the  Chattahoochie  and  into  Atlanta.  MePhei*son  drew  out  from  the  works 
before  Kcnesaw  on  the  night  of  2d  Julj';  pushed  rapidly  to  the  right;  pres- 
ently, as  Johnston,  discovering  the  movement,  fell  back,  occupied  Marietta; 
then  hastened  to  the  Chattahoochie  at  the  mouth  of  Nicojack  Creek,  and 
sough  to  prevent  Johnston's  passage.  But  from  the  time  that  he  established 
himself  at  Dalton,  that  ofllcer  would  seom  to  have  contemplated  and  prepared 
for  every  successive  step  of  the  campaign  that  was  to  come.  Even  here,  at  the 
Chattahoochie,  his  crossing  was  protected  by  a  strong  tctc-de-pont,  against  which 
McPherson's  heavy  assaults  beat  themselves  fruitlessly  away. 

Then,  however,  he  skillfully  attracted  the  enemy's  attention  below  with  his 
cavalry,  while  moving  rapidly  by  the  lefl  he  reached  the  Chattahoochie  at  the 
Roswell  Factory,  above;  rebuilt  the  bridge,  and  successfully  planted  his  army 
on  the  south  side.  By  the  17th  of  July  he  was  able  to  move  due  westward 
through  Decatur  upon  Atlanta. 

It  was  here  that  Hood,  essaying  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  the  brilliant  Gen- 
eral whom  he  had  displaced,  met  the  advancing  army  fii^st  in  front  of  Atlanta 
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it  emerged  from  the  passage  of  the  swampy  ground  about  Peachtree  Creek — 
then,  as  this  failed,  drawing  off  southward,  and  apparently  yielding  the  open 
road  to  Atlanta,  lay  in  wait  to  strike  the  army  in  flank  as  it  moved  up  to  occupy 
the  city.  Through  only  a  part  of  these  operations  was  the  fated  General,  who 
had  thus  far  so  skillfully  handled  the  Army  of  the  Tennesse,  now  to  oppose  his 
weighty  resistance. 

The  assault  at  the  crossing  of  the  Peachtree  Creek  fell  upon  Thomas  and 
Schofield.  Meanwhile  McPhei-son  was  brought  up  on  the  left  from  Decatur. 
He  moved  along  the  railroad  and  along  blind  country  paths,  skirmishing 
heavily  as  he  advanced.  On  the  2l8t,  the  morning  after  Thomas  and  Schofield 
had  carried  the  Peachtree  Creek,  he  threw  his  army  upon  the  Bebel  line  of 
earthworks  oh  his  front,  and  carrying  it,  secured  toward  nightfall  a  command- 
ing position,  overlooking  the  interior  defenses  of  Atlanta. 

Then  followed  the  sad  end  of  the  noble  story. 

About  daylight  came  a  staff  officer  from  Sherman  to  report  a  movement  of 
the  enemy  which  was  interpreted  to  mean  an  evacuation  of  the  city.  McPher- 
eon  was  suspicious.  The  skirmish  line,  however,  was  moved  forward  to  the 
crest  of  the  hills  overlooking  Atlanta.  McPherson  himself  rode  out  to  this 
crest.  From  the  very  front  of  the  skirmiehers  he  looked  down  into  the  interior 
lines  of  Rebel  works,  and  through  the  streets  of  the  beleaguered  city.  Some 
men  could  be  seen  in  the  interior  lines,  and  a  few  were  moving  about  in  the 
streets.  With  these  exceptions  no  living  object  was  visible.  The  enemy,  as  is 
now  known,  expected  him  to  move  rapidly  upon  Atlanta.  His  commander 
manifestly  expected  the  same — the  rest  of  the  army,  in  fact,  began  to  move. 

But  the  habitual  caution  of  McPherson's  nature  stood  his  command  in  good 
stead.  He  doubted  this  sudden  evacuation — would  at  least  look  into  it  a  little 
more,  before  ordering  his  army  pell-mell  into  Atlanta.  To  that  caution  we  owe 
the  salvation  of  the  fonjes  surrounding  the  besieged  city. 

He  gave  some  general  directions  to  the  pioneer  companies.  Then,  riding 
back  to  General  Blair's  head-quarters,  he  heard  of  a  suspicious  appearance  of 
Bebel  cavalry  in  the  rear,  threatening  the  hospitals.  Confirmed  somewhat  by 
this  in  his  doubts,  he  gave  some  orders  for  the  removal  of  the  hospitals,  and  then 
rode  off  rapidly  to  the  right  to  General  Sherman's  head-quarters. 

Meantime  Hood  had  passed  completely  around  McPherson's  left  flank,  and 
lay  waiting  for  his  expected  movement.  In  front  of  him  was  the  Sixteenth 
Army  Corps,  which  had  been  ordered  back  for  the  destruction  of  the  Augusta 
Bailroad,  but  had  been  delayed  by  McPhci*son's  suspicions  of  threatening 
danger.  It  was  the  reserve.  In  its  front,  overlooking  Atlanta,  was  the  Seven- 
teenth Army  Corps.  Away  to  the  right  stretched  the  two  other  armies  under 
Sherman's  command.  The  rear  was  unguarded  by  cavalry.  It  had  been  sent 
back  on  the  Augusta  Road  by  General  Sherman  himself.  Hood  was  thus  en- 
abled to  approach  very  close  to  his  expected  prey. 

As  McPherson  stood  conferring  with  Sherman — as  Sherman,  in  fact,  was 
expressing  the  belief  that  there  was  nothing  left  but  to  march  in  and  occupy 
Atlanta — the  storm  broke.     With  the  first  scattering  shots  in  the  direction  of 
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his  rear,  McPhcrsoii  was  off — ^riding  with  his  soldierly  instinct  toward  the  sound 
of  battle.  He  found  the  Sixteenth  Corps  in  position,  struggling  manfully 
against  an  assault  of  unprecedented  fierceness;  the  Seventeenth  still  holding  its 
ground  firinl}";  but  danger  tlireatening  at  the  point  whore  the  distance  between 
the  position  of  the  corps,  lately  in  reserve  and  that  on  the  fmnt,  had  loft  a  gap 
not  yet  closed  in  the  sudden  formation  of  a  new  line  facing  to  the  late  flank  and 
rear.  Hither  and  thither  his  staff  were  sent  flying  with  various  orders  for  the 
sudden  emergency.  Finally  the  position  of  the  Sixteenth  Army  Corps  seemed 
assured,  and  accompanied  only  by  a  single  orderly,  he  galloped  off  toward  the 
Seventeenth ;  the  troops  as  he  passed  saluting  him  with  ringing  cheers. 

The  road  he  followed  was  almost  a  prolongation  of  the  line  of  the  Six- 
teenth ;  it  led  a  little  behind  where  the  gap  between  the  two  corps  was,  of  which 
we  have  seen  that  he  was  apprised.  The  i-oad  itself,  however,  had  been  in  our 
hands — troops  had  pusscd  over  it  but  a  few  minutes  before.  As  he  entered  the 
woods,  that  stretched  between  the  two  corps,  he  was  met  by  a  staff  officer  with 
word  that  the  left  of  the  Seventeenth — the  part  of  the  line  to  which  he  was 
hastening — was  being  pressed  back  by  an  immensely  6uj>orior  force  of  the 
enemy.  He  stood  for  a  montcnt  or  two  closely  examining  the  conflguration  of 
the  ground,  then  ordered  the  staff  officor  to  hurry  to  General  Logan  fbr  a 
brigade  to  close  the  gap,  and  showed  him  how  to  dispose  it  on  its  ai*rival.  And 
with  this  he  drove  the  spurs  into  his  horse  and  dashed  on  up  the  road  toward 
the  Seventeenth  Corps. 

He  had  scarcely  galloped  a  hundred  and  tifl}^  3'ards  into  the  woods  when 
there  rose  before  him  a  skirmish  line  in  gray  I  The  enomj'  was  crowding  down 
into  the  gap.  **nalt  !*'  rang  out  sternly  from  the  line,  as  the  officer  in  Generars 
uniform,  accompaniod  b}*  an  orderly,  came  in  sight.  He  stopped  for  an  instant, 
raised  his  hat,  then,  with  a  quick  wrench  on  the  reins,  dashed  into  the  woods 
on  his  right.  But  the  horse  was  a  thought  too  slow  in  doing  his  master's  bid- 
ding. Tn  that  instant  the  skirmish  lino  sent  its  crashing  volley  after  the  escap- 
ing offleer.  Ho  scorns  to  have  clung  convulsively  to  the  saddle  a  moment,  while 
the  noblo  horso  bore  him  further  into  the  woods — then  to  have  fallen,  uncon- 
scious.    The  orderly  was  captured. 

Tn  a  few  minutes  an  iidvancing  column  met  a  riderless  horse  coming  out  of 
the  woods,  wounded  in  two  places,  and  with  the  marks  of  three  bullets  on  the 
saddle  and  equipments.  All  recognized  it  as  the  horse  of  the  much-loved  Gen- 
eral commanding;  and  the  news  spread  electrically  through  the  army  that  he 
was  captured  or  killed.  Then  wont  up  that  wild  cry,  **  McPherson  and  revenge." 
The  tremendous  assault  was  beaten  back ;  the  army  charged  over  the  ground  it 
had  lo?!it,  <lrove  the  enemj'  at  fearful  cost*  from  his  conquests,  and  rested  at  night- 
fall in  the  works  it  had  held  in  the  morning. 

Perhaps  an  hour  after  McPherson  had  disappeared  in  the  woods,  private 
George  Reynolds,  of  Fiftoonth  Iowa,  found  some  of  the  staff  and  told  them  that 
be  had  just  left  the  dead  bod3\     The  young  follow  had  been  wounded,  and  was 

*  Sherman  C8timated  the  enomy'R  loss  at  eight  thonsand.    His  own,  mainly  in  McPherson'a 
corptf  was  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty -two. 
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making  his  waj  througli  the  woods  toward  a  place  of  safety,  when  he  came 
upon  his  General.  Life  was  not  yet  gone,  but  he  conld  not  speak.  His  lips 
were  parched ;  Bejnolds  moistened  them  with  water  from  his  canteen,  stood 
over  him  till  the  last  feeble  breath  was  exhaled,  and  then  went  to  seek  for  assist- 
ance to  recover  the  body.  His  wound  was  still  undressed,  and  a  heavy  fire  was 
sweeping  the  spot  where  the  dead  General  lay,  but  he  would  not  rest  till  the 
body  was  recovered.*  It  was  found  that  a  musket  ball  had  passed  through  the 
right  lung,  and  had  shattered  the  spine.  The  lack  of  surgical  attendance  was, 
therefore,  no  loss.  Nothing  could  have  saved  or  relieved  him.  The  body  lay 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  point  where  he  had  disappeared  in 
the  woods,  and  about  thirty  yards  north  of  the  road — his  horse  having  car- 
ried him  so  far  after  the  Eebol  skirmish  line  was  discovered  before  he  fell.  It 
had  not  been  disturbed,  and  had  probably  not  been  approached  by  the  Rebels. 

General  Sherman  was  moved  to  unwonted  gi'icf,  when,  half  an  hour  later, 
word  came  to  him  that  his  favorite  General,  from  whom  ho  had  so  recently 
parted,  was  dead.  Presently  the  body  was  brought  and  laid  out  in  his  head- 
quarters. He  paced  the  floor,  giving  his  orders  for  the  battle,  and  turning  now 
and  again,  with  bitter  tears,  to  look  on  the  manly  beauty  of  the  departed,  as  he 
lay— to  quote  Mr.  Hillard*s  elegant  description  of  another— "  extended  in  seem- 
ing sleep,  with  no  touch  of  disfeature  upon  his  brow ;  as  noble  an  image  of 
reposing  strength  as  ever  was  seen  upon  earth."  The  next  day,  in  words  of 
womanly  tenderness,  General  Sherman  made  his  official  announcement  to  the 
head-quarters  of  the  army  of  the  sad  loss  that  had  robbed  it  of  one  of  its  bright- 
est ornaments : 

"  Heai>-Quarteks  Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi,) 
''In  the  FUld  near  Atlanta,  Georgia,  July  23,  1864.  / 

"To  General  L.  Thomas,  Ac^jiUant-Oeneral  U.  S.  A.: 

**  Oenerai — It  is  my  painful  duty  to  report  that  Brigadier-General  Jag.  B.  McPherson,  United 
States  Army,  Major-General  of  volunteers,  and  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  in  the 
field,  was  killed  by  a  shot  from  ambuscade  about  noon  of  yesterday. 

"  At  the  time  of  this  fatal  shot  he  was  on  horseback,  placing  his  troops  in  position  near 
the  city  of  Atlanta,  and  was  passing  by  a  croHsroad  from  a  moving  column  toward  the  flank  of 
troops  that  had  already  been  establislied  on  the  line.  He  had  quitted  me  but  a  few  moments 
before,  and  was  on  his  way  to  see  in  person  to  the  execution  of  my  orders. 

'*  About  the  .time  of  this  sad  event,  the  enemy  had  sallied  from  his  intrenchmcnts  around 
Atlanta,  and  had,  by  a  circuit,  got  to  the  left  and  rear  of  this  very  line,  and  had  begun  an  attack 
which  resulted  in  serious  battle,  so  that  General  McPherson  fell  in  battle,  booted  and  spurred,  as 
the  gallant  knight  and  gentleman  should  wish. 

"  Not  his  the  loss ;  but  the  country  and  the  army  will  mourn  his  death  and  cherish  his  mem- 
ory, as  that  of  one  who,  though  comparatively  young,  had  risen  by  his  merit  and  ability  to  the 
oommand  of  one  of  the  best  armies  which  the  nation  had  called  into  existence  to  vindicate  its 
honor  and  integrity 

** History  tell  us  of  but  few  who  bo  blended  the  grace  and  gentleness  of  the  .friend  with  the 
dignity,  courage,  faith,  and  manliness  of  the  soldier. 

''His  public  enemies,  even  the  men  who  directed  the  fatal  shot,  ne'er  spoke  or  wrote  of  him 

*  The  Gold  Medal  of  Honor  was  bestowed  on  Beynolds  for  this  conduct,  the  order  confirm- 
ing it  being  read  at  the  head  of  every  regiment  in  his  corps. 
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without  ezpressionfl  of  marked  respect;  those  whom  he  commanded  loved  him  even  to  idolitiy; 
and  I,  his  associate  and  commander,  fail  in  words  adequate  to  express  mj  opinion  of  his  grest 
worth.  I  feel  assured  that  every  patriot  in  America,  on  hearing  this  sad  news,  will  feel  a  sense 
of  persona]  loss,  and  the  country  generallj  will  realize  that  we  have  lost,  not  onlj  an  able  mill- 
tarj  leader,  but  a  man  who,  had  he  survived,  was  qualified  to  heal  the  national  strife  which  has 
been  raised  bj  designing  and  ambitious  men. 

"  His  body  has  been  sent  North  in  charge  of  Major  Willard,  Captains  Steel  and  Gile^  his 
personal  stafi*. 

"  I  am,  with  gijeat  respect, 

'' W.  T.  SHERMAN,  M^jor-General  Ck>mmanding.'* 

Not  less  deep  was  the  grief  of  the  Lieutenant-General,  under  whom  Mc- 
Pherson'8  rapid  promotions  ^ad  occurred.  The  public  report  of  it  led  to  this 
touching  correspondence : 

"  Clyde,  Ohio,  August  3^  1864. 
''To  Genebal  Grant: 

"  Dear  Sir — I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  troubling  you  with  the  perunal  of  these  few  lines 
from  the  trembling  hand  of  the  aged  grandma  of  our  beloved  General  James  B.  McPherson,  who 
fell  in  battle.  When  it  was  announced  at  his  funeral,  from  the  public  print,  that  when  General 
Grant  heard  of  his  death,  be  went  into  his  tent  and  wept  like  a  child,  my  heart  went  out  in  thanks 
to  you  for  the  interest  you  manifested  in  him  while  he  was  with  you.  I  have  watched  his  prog- 
ress from  infancy  up.  In  childhood  he  was  obedient  and  kind  ;  in  manhood,  interesting,  iiobls^ 
and  persevering,  looking  to  the^wants  of  others.  Since  he  entered  the  war,  others  can  appreciate 
his  worth  more  than  I  can.  When  it  was  announced  to  us  by  telegraph  that  our  loved  one  had 
fiiUen,  our  hearts  were  almost  rent  asunder;  but  when  we  heard  the  Commander-in-Chief  oonld 
weep  with  us  too,  we  felt,  sir,  tliat  you  have  been  as  a  father  to  him,  and  this  whole  nation  ii 
mourning  his  early  death.  I  wish  to  inform  yon  that  his  remains  were  conducted  by  a  kind 
guard  to  the  very  parlor  where  he  spent  a  cheerful  evening  in  1861  with  his  widowed  mother, 
two  brothers,  an  only  sister,  and  his  aged  grandmother,  who  is  now  trying  to  write.  In  the 
morning  he  took  his  leave  at  six  o'clock,  little  dreaming  he  should  fall  by  a  ball  from  the  enemy. 
His  funeral  services  were  attended  in  his  mother's  orchard,  where  his  youthful  feet  had  often 
pressed  the  soil  to  gather  the  falling  fruit ;  and  his  remains  arc  resting  in  the  silent  grave  scarce 
half  a  mile  from  the  place  of  his  birth.  His  grave  is  on  an  eminence  but  a  few  rods  from  where 
the  funeral  services  were  attended,  and  near  the  grave  of  his  father. 

^*  The  grave,  no  doubt,  will  be  uiarked,  so  that  passers  by  will  often  stop  and  drop  a  tear 

over  the  dear  departed.     And  now,  dear  friend,  a  few  lines  from  you  would  be  gratefully  received 

by  the  afflicted  friends.     I  pray  that  the  God  of  battles  may  be  with  you,  and  go  forth  with  your 

arms  till  rebellion  shall  cea^e,  the  Union  be  restored,  and  the  old  flag  wave  over  our  entire  land. 

*'  With  much  respect,  I  remain  your  friend, 

"  LYDIA  SLOCUM, 

"  Aged  eighty-seven  years  and  four  months." 

■ 

"Head-Quarters  Armies  op  the  Untted  States,) 

"  City  Point,  Virginia,  August  10,  1864.  J 

••Mrs.  Lydia  Slocum: 

"  My  Dear  Madam — Your  very  welcome  letter  of  the  3d  inntant  has  reached  me.     I  am  glad 

to  know  that  the  relatives  of  the  lamented  Major-Oeneral  McPherson  are  aware  of  the  more 

than  friendship  existing  between  him  and  myself.     A  nation  grieves  at  the  Ioas  of  one  so  dear 

to  our  nation's  cauf>e.     It  is  a  selfiRh  grief,  because  the  nation  h.id  more  to  ex^iect  from  him  than 

from  almost  any  one  living.     I  join  in  this  sc'Ifinh  grief,  and  add  the  grief  of  personal  lore  for 

the  departed.     He  formed,  for  some  time,  one  of  my  military  family.     I  knew  him  well;  to 

know  him  was  to  love.     It  may  be  some  consolation  to  you,  his  aged  grandmother,  to  know  that 

every  officer  and  every  soldier  who  served  under  your  grandson  felt  the  highest  reverence  for  hn 

patriotism,  his  zeal,  his  great,  almost  unequalcd  ability,  his  amiability  and  all  the  manly  vir- 

tnet  that  can  adorn  a  commander.    Your  bereavement  is  great,  but  can  not  exceed  mine. 

"  Yours  truly,  U.  S.  GRANT." 
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The  army  shared  to  the  full  this  regret  and  this  admiration.  He  had  always 
en  regarded  with  affection  by  his  troops ;  they  now  held  his  memory  sacred 
d  a  priceless  possession. 

Daring  his  life  he  had  never  risen  into  wide  personal  popularity  with  tho 
blic.  He  was  only  a  subordinate,  and  the  popular  raptures  were  reserved  for 
B  commanders.  But  he  had  been  esteemed  a  skillful  corps  General,  and  a 
^hly  meritorious  officer.  At  the  South  he  had  been  appreciated  even  more 
^hly.  They  gave  him  credit  for  the  conception  of  Grant's  campaign  against 
e  rear  of  Yicksburg.  They  attributed  to  his  genius  the  success  of  Sherman's 
)vement8  against  Johnston.  *^If  we  had  killed  McPherson/'  said  one  of  the 
lanta  papers,  commenting  upon  the  battle  in  which  he  lobt  his  life,  before  its 
suits  were  ascertained,  *^and  had  driven  Sherman  across  the  Chattahoochie, 
i  should  have  been  content,  without  taking  a  gun  or  a  prisoner.''  When  his 
ath  was  announced,  the  sense  of  loss  led  to  a  higher  esteem  among  his  own 
ople.  No  place  but  the  first,  it  was  believed,  would  have  held  the  martyr, 
d  he  lived. 

History  will  probably  fail  to  confirm  this  judgment.  Beckoning  what  he 
if  rather  than  what  he  might  have  done;  looking  to  his  achievements  rather 
an  to  his  possibilities,  it  will  renew  the  old  contemporary  verdict  which  held 
tn  rightly  situated  as  a  subordinate;  fitter  for  tho  second  than  for  the  first 
ice.  But  it  will  make  note  of  bis  rare  capacities,  of  the  wisdom  of  his  saga- 
^us  counsels,  of  his  engineering  skill,  of  his  prudence,  of  his  coolness,  of  his 
Idierly  valor.  It  will  gi*atefully  record  the  signal  worth  of  his  services  in 
3  two  great  campaigns  in  which  he  held  high  command.  It  will  dwell  ten- 
rly  upon  the  softer  and  more  lovable  traits  of  his  character,  which  endeared 
n  tp  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  mingled  affection  with  the  admi- 
;ion  of  his  soldiers.  And  we  may  confidently  predict  that,  in  the  end,  it  will 
ik  him  high  in  that  second  class  of  Generals  who,  if  not  great  organizers  of 
jtory,  have  greatly  won  it  for  their  superiors — being  the  right  arm  of  their 
"ength,  the  efficient  executors  of  their  designs. 

General  McPherson's  personal  appearance  was  eminentl}'-  prepossessing. 
5  was  over  six  feet  high,  of  full,  manly  development,  with  graceful  can*iage, 
d  most  winning  wa^'s.  His  features  were  pleasing,  and  his  high  forehead 
d  well-balanced  head  gave  token  of  the  large  intellect  of  the  man.  His  tem- 
r  was  unusually  sunny  and  genial,  so  that  all  loved  him  who  knew  him.  He 
jmed  perfectly  free  from  jealousy,  and  the  kindred  vices  that  so  often  mar  a 
litary  character.  His  sense  of  honor  was  sensitively  acute.  No  one  ever  ac- 
sed  him  of  seeking  to  profit  by  his  country's  woes;  and  not  one  discreditable 
tion  was  ever  charged  to  him  by  friend  or  foe. 

Though  rarely  permitted  to  visit  his  family,  he  seemed  to  permit  them 
rely  to  be  absent  from  his  thoughts.  The  affectionate  side  of  his  nature  was 
leed  the  prominent  one.  His  frequent  letters  to  his  mother,  his  grandmother, 
d  other  members  of  the  family,  give  tenderest  proof  of  it.  Just  before  start- 
g  from  Chattanooga,  he  writes  to  his  mother  to  send  his  "love  to  all  at  home," 
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and  to  subscribe  himsolf  her  ''affectionate  son,  James."  When  the  army  halted 
at  Kingston  he  writes  again,  that  ''each  day  carries  me  farther  and  farther  from 
home;  but  I  assure  you,  my  dearest  mother,  my  love  and  affiftction  for  it  in- 
crease. When  this  war  is  over  I  know  I  shall  enjoy  coming  home  and  settling 
down  in  quiet  for  a  short  time,  where  I  can  feci  free  fVom  care  and  anxiety." 
Prom  Kenesaw  he  writes:  "I  pray,  when  the  great  struggle  comes,  that  God 
will  protect  the  right.  I  have  not  much  time  to  write  now;  but  when  the  cam- 
paign is  over,  if  I  do  not  get  a  chance  to  come  home  for  a  few  days,  I  will  write 
you  a  full  account."  Just  a  month  before  his  death  he  writes  to  his  mother 
again  from  Marietta:  "I  have  kept  well  thus  far,  though  we  have  had  the  wor«t 
woatlier  you  ever  saw.  My  love  to  all  at  home,  and  I  hope  it  may  be  my  good 
fortune  to  get  to  see  you  sometime  this  summer." 

Before  the  summer  ended  he  was  borne  home.  A  week  after  his  death,  a 
great  concourse  of  the  people  who  had  known  him  from  boyhood  gathered 
about  the  cottage  of  his  mother  to  pay  the  last  sad  honors  to  the  memory  of  her 
soldier  son.  He  was  buried  in  the  orchard  of  the  old  homestead.  No  monu- 
ment was,  for  some  years,  placed  over  his  grave,  but  large  sums  were  raised 
by  private  subscription,  in  the  army,  and  among  his  friends,  to  erect  one  saitable 
to  his  memory,  and  worthy  of  the  gratitude  and  love  in  which  his  name  is  held 

General  McPherson  was  betrothed  to  a  young  lady  of  Baltimore,  to  whom 
he  was  tenderly  attached.  He  was  to  have  received  a  furlough  in  the  spring  of 
1864,  to  go  on  and  be  married.  But  the  exigencies  of  the  campaign  rendered  it 
impossible,  and  Sherman  himself  wrote  to  the  poor  girl,  explaining  how  impos- 
sible it  was  that  her  lover  could  then  be  spared  from  the  important  army  ha 
commanded.  To  this  marriage  ho  had  long  looked  forward.  Nothing  conld  be 
more  touching,  now,  than  the  few  words  in  which,  writing  from  San  Francisco 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  ho  described  to  his  mother  the  object  of  his 
choice,  and  added:  "You  will  love  her  as  I  do,  when  you  know  her.  She  is  in- 
telligent, refined,  genorous-heartod,  and  a  Christian.  This  will  suit  you,  as  it 
does  mo,  for  it  lies  at  the  foundation  of  every  pure  and  elevated  character."  It 
lay,  too,  at  the  foundation  of  his.  In  boyhood  he  had  become  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Church;  and  though  not  demonstratively  religious,  his  practice 
through  life  never  disgraced  his  early  profession. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  0.  M.  MITCHEL 


ORMSBY  Mcknight  MITCHEL,  the  most  distinguished  of  thd 
ex-officers  of  the  regular  army  who  returned  to  military  life  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  and  a  General  who  died  too  soon  for  the  good 
of  the  service,  but  not  for  his  own  fame,  was  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and  from 
the  age  of  four  years  a  resident  of  Ohio.  The  family  had  come  from  Virginia. 
The  father  of  the  future  General  at  one  time  possessed  a  handsome  property; 
bat  repeated  reverses  impoverished  him.  He  had  a  genius  for  mathematics, 
and,  it  is  added  by  the  biographers,  had  a  decided  turn  for  the  astronomical 
studies  which  were  to  make  his  son  so  famous.  His  wife  was  attractive  in  per- 
son, cultivated  and  refined,  and  unaffectedly  pious.  When  reverses  overtook 
them,  they  decided,  like  so  many  other  Yirginians  in  similar  circumstances,  to 
emigrate  to  Kentucky.  Near  Morganfiold,  in  Union  County,  they  secured  a 
tract  of  land  and  began  pioneer  life.  Here,  on  the  28th  of  August,  1810,  was 
born  the  lad  of  whom  we  wish  to  write. 

The  spot  which  Mr.  Mitchel  had  selected  for  his  home  proved  unhealthy. 
He  himself  died,  only  three  years  after  the  birth  of  Ormsby,  and  other  deaths 
in  quick  succession  came  to  sadden  the  emigrant  family.  At  last  the  widow 
decided  to  remove  from  a  spot  that  seemed  so  fatal,  and  thoy  started  on  horse- 
back for  the  Ohio  River — Master  Ormsby  riding  behind  his  elder  brother. 
Crossing,  not  without  danger  from  Indians  and  from  storms,  at  the  point  where 
the  city  of  Cincinnati  now  stands,  they  pushed  on  to  the  little  village  of  Miami, 
in  Clermont  County,  and  shortly  afterward  to  Lebanon,  in  Warren  County,  s^ 
sleepy  old  village,  singularly  prolific,  in  those  early  days,  of  men  that  were  to 
be  distinguished.  Here  the  rest  began  daily  labors  for  a  livelihood.  Ormsby, 
too  young  to  do  much  for  the  support  of  the  family,  was  allowed  to  devote  him- 
self to  books.  With  imperfect  instruction,  he  was  nevertheless  reading  Virgil 
before  he  was  nine  years  old.  At  twelve  it  was  thought  to  be  time  that  the 
incipient  Latinist  should  support  himself,  and  he  was  placed  in  a  country  store 
as  errand-boy  and  clerk.  Here,  for  a  couple  of  years,  he  remained,  selling  goods 
in  the  daytime,  sweeping  out  the  store  at  night,  and  serving  in  the  family  of 
his  employer  evenings  and  mornings.  At  last  there  came  a  rupture.  Years 
afterward,  when  the  boy  had  become  a  distinguished  lecturer,  he  told  the  story 
for  the  encouragement  of  other  boys : 


<t 


I  WM  working  for  twenty-five  cenU  a  week,  with  my  handB  full,  bnt  did  mj  work  faith- 
fbll/.  I  used  to  cut  wood,  fetch  water,  make  fires,  scrub  and  scour  in  the  morning  for  the  old 
lady  before  the  real  work  of  the  day  was  commenced.  My  clothes  were  bad,  and  I  had  no  means 
of  Hoying  shoes,  so  was  often  barefooted.    One  morning  I  got  through  my  work  enrly,  and  tho 
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old  lady,  who  thought  I  hi^d  not  done  it,  or  was  eflpeciallj  ill-humored  then,  was  displeased. 
She  i«colded  me,  and  8aid:  '  Yoa  are  an  idle  boy.  You  haven't  done  the  work.'  I  replied:  'I 
have  done  what  I  was  told  to  do.'  'You  are  a  liar/  was  her  angary  reply.  I  felt  my  spirit  rise 
indignantly  against  the  charge;  and,^tanding  erect,  I  answered :  'You  will  never  have  the  chance 
of  applying  that  word  to  me  again.'  I  then  walked  out  of  the  house  to  re-enter  it  no  more.  I 
had  not  a  cent  in  my  pocket  when  I  stepped  into  the  world.  What  do  you  think  I  did  then, 
boys?  I  met  a  countryman  with  a  team.  I  boldly  and  earnestly  addressed  him,  saying:  *I 
will  drive  the  leader  if  you  will  only  take  me  on.'  He  looked  at  me  in  surprise,  but  in  a  moment 
said:  'I  do  n't  think  you  '11  be  of  any  use  to  me.'  'O  yes  I  will,'  I  replied;  '  I  6an  rub  down  and 
watch  your  horses,  and  do  many  things  for  you,  if  you  will  only  let  me  try.'  'Well,  well,  my 
lad,  get  on  the  horse.'  And  so  I  climbed  upon  the  leader's  back,  and  commenced  my  teamstcr- 
life.  The  roads  were  deep  mud,  and  the  traveling  very  hard,  and  consequently  slow.  We  got 
along  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  per  day.  It  was  dull  and  tiresome  you  will  believe ;  bnt  it  was 
my  Btarting-poifU.    I  had  begun  to  push  my  way  in  the  world,  and  went  ahead  after  this." 

• 

But  "  teamster-lifo  "  was  not  likely  to  prove  the  best  fitted  for  a  lad  who 
read  Virgil  at  nine,  and  knew  something  of  Greek  verbs  in  fu  before  he  was 
twelve.  Among  the  relatives  of  his  mother  was  Justice  McLean,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  then  a  resident  of  Lebanon,  but  already  enjoying 
large  reputation  and  influence.  To  him  the  disturbed  mother  applied  in  her  dis- 
tress; and  through  his  aid  an  appointment  to  WeHt  Point  was  secured.  Ormsby 
was  not  quite  fifleen,  but  such  was  the  desire  to  oblige  Mr.  McLean  that  the  little 
obstacle  of  the  age  was  passed  without  mention,  and  he  was  allowed  to  enter. 
"  We  have  a  good  many  of  our  boys  going  to  West  Point,"  said  one  of  his 
mother's  friends  to  him,  shortly  before  he  started,  "  but  somehow  very  few  of 
them  get  through.'*  '*  I  shall  go  through,  sir/*  was  the  confident  response  of  the 
under-age  lad. 

A  little  knapsack  was  packed  for  him,  and  he  started.  Part  of  the  way  he 
walked;  for  a  part  he  secured  horseback  rides,  and  for  a  part  he  went  on  a  canal- 
boat.  At  last,  with  his  knapsack  on  his  back  and  twenty-five  cents  in  his  pocket, 
the  lonely  little  wanderer  arrived  at  West  Point.  Before  the  examination  he 
made  tbo  acquaintance  of  a  cadet  who  told  him  what  books  he  should  be  pre- 
pared upon.  When  the  day  came,  though  the  youngest  boy  admitted,  he  passed 
as  creditably  as  most  of  the  larger  ones. 

Routine  study  and  regular  recitations  were  a  novelty  to  the  self-educated 
lad,  and,  precocious  as  he  was,  he  had  not  yet  acquired  the  solf-control  that 
could  keep  him  always  up  to  his  best.  But  for  this  the  youngest  boy  of  the 
class  would  also  have  been  the  foremost.  As  it  was,  the  records  of  the  academy 
show  that  in  the  class  of  1829  a  nameless  nobody  stood  first ;  Robert  E.  Lee 
stood  second ;  Joseph  E.  Johnston  thirteenth;  O.  M.  Mitchel  fiAeenth,  and  B. 
W.  Brico  (Paymaster-General  in  the  war)  fortieth.  In  the  first  class  above,  and 
an  inmate  with  Mitchel  for  three  years  in  the  academy,  was  Jefferson  Davis— of 
whom  it  may  be  interesting  to  add  that  he  stood  twenty-third  in  his  class. 
Davis  was  said  to  have  taken  a  fancy  tu  the  little  fellow  in  the  class  below  him, 
and  to  have  often  made  him  his  companion. 

At  nineteen  Mitchel  kept  the  promise  made  to  his  mother's  friends  before 
starting.  Ho  went  through.  So  satisfactory  were  his  attainments  and  his  char- 
acter that  ho  was  retained  in  the  academy  as  Assistant-Instructor  id  Mathe- 
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matics.  "  I  like  littlo  Mitchol  vastly/'  said  one  of  the  ProfbBsors,  speaking  of 
him  at  this  period;  ^'ho  is  a  won derf ally  ingenious  lad/'*  His  ingenuity,  it 
seems,  was  shown  in  seeking  new  solutions  to  old  problemi^,  discovering  new 
methods,  speculating  and  theorizing  on  new  phases  of  mathematical  subjects. 
After  a  couple  of  years  of  such  life,  he  was  sent,  as  a  Second-Lieutenant  of  Artil- 
lery, to  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  on  garrison-duty.  But,  before  this,  he  had  won 
the  heart  of  a  Mrn.  Trask,  the  widow  of  a  young  Weist  Pointer,  and  the  daughter 
of  a  prominent  citizen  of  the  county  in  which  Vfest  Point  is  situated.  His  mar- 
riage soon  led  him  to  pine  for  the  comforts  of  a  home-life,  and,  setting  the 
example  which  was  in  after  years  to  have  so  distinguished  a  follower  as  Sher* 
man,  he  began  the  study  of  law.     Finally  he  resigned  his  commission. 

Only  four  years  after  his  graduation,  and  in  his  twenty -third  year,  he 
removed  to  Cincinnati,  and  began  the  practice  of  law.  His  partner,  young 
also  then,  bore  a  name  since  highly  renowned  in  Ohio.  It  was  Edward  D. 
Kansfield. 

Clients  were  few  in  those  days,  and  fees  were  small.  The  young  lawyers 
lived,  but  did  little  more.f  Mitchel's  restless  temper  chafed  under  the  delays. 
Ooce  he  sought  to  attract  attention  to  his  capacities  by  delivering  public  lectures. 
He  chose  an  astronomical  subject,  and  had  the  lecture  announced  in  the  news- 
papers. A  citizen  whose  attention  had  been  arrested  by  the  statement  that  a 
young  stranger  from  West  Point  was  to  speak,  attended.  There  were  sixteen 
persons  present,  he  tells  usl  But  both  the  young  lawyers  gradually  worked  their 
way  into  recognition  as  men  of  culture.  Mitchel  joined  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher's 
ehurch,  and  became  somewhat  prominent  for  his  fervid  zeal  in  prayer-meetings. 
Fresh  friends  were  thus  gained. 

Finally,  in  1834,  little  over  a  year  after  his  arrival  in  the  city,  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Astronomy  in 
the  "  College  of  Cincinnati,"  while  his  partner  secured  another  of  the  Professor- 
ships. They  were  thus  associated  with  Dr.  McGuifey,  Charles  S.  Telford,  and 
others  who  were  recognized  in  those  days  as  constituting  one  of  the  most  highly 
cultivated  circles  in  the  city. 

Professor  Mitchel  soon  became  known  as  an  admirable  teacher.  He  thor- 
oughly understood  what  he  taught;  he  had  a  great  flow  of  lucid  language  for 
his  explanations  to  his  classes ;  above  all,  he  was  an  enthusiast  in  his  favorite 
ntudies,  and  was  capable  of  inspiring  his  pupils  with  the  same  feeling.  He  thus 
rose  to  rank  among  the  foremost  in  his  profession  and  to  command  the  confi- 
dence of  the  community. 

Presently  his  influence  began  to  be  felt  outside  the  walls  of  the  college  and 
of  Dr.  Beecher's  church.  An  interest  in  railroad  enterprises  sprang  up  in  Ohio, 
and  men  naturally  turned  to  Professor  Mitchel  as  a  scientific  engineer,  whose 
opinions  on  such  subjects  would  bo  final.     It  was  proposed  to  build  a  railroad 

*  ProfeMor  Mansfield,  the  father  of  Hon.  E.  D.  Mansfield. 

t**How  mnch  did  you  and  Mitchel  make  practicing  law?**  the  fnirvirlng  partner  of  this 
Mtable  firm  wm  onoe  aaked.    "I  think  about  fifty  dollars  in  all,"  was  the  reply. 

Vol.  1.-^8. 
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leading  ont  from  Cincinnati  up  tho  valley  of  the  Little  Miami.     The  Professor 

warmly  encoai*&gcd  the  enterprise.     It  was  practicable,  he  said ;  tho  route  was 

• 

indeed  a  good  one ;  it  would  open  up  a  fertile  region  of  country ;  and  the  trade 
thrown  into  Cincinnati  thereby  would  soon  pay  for  the  cost  of  its  constrnction. 
Within  two  years  afler  his  appointment  to  tho  Professorship,  when  only  in  his 
twenty-sixth  year,  he  became  the  engineer  for  the  proposed  road.  After  sur- 
veying the  route,  and  submitting  his  estimates  of  the  cost,  he  next  sought  to  aid 
in  securing  the  money.  He  and  Mr.  George  Neff  united  their  efforts  in  attempt- 
ing to  impress  upon  the  City  Council  the  importance  of  assisting  tho  infant  en- 
terprise. Finally  they  secured  from  the  chy  a  loan  of  $200,000.  Presently  the 
Little  Miami  Railroad  became  a  certainty ;  and  through  the  college  vacations  in 
1836-37  Professor  Mitchel  acted  a«  its  chief  engineer. 

For  three  or  four  years  railroad  engineering  and  his  duties  in  the  college 
kept  the  Professor  busy.  But  meantime  ho  had  realized,  in  all  his  glowing  dis- 
cussions of  astronomical  subjects  with  his  students,  the  lack  of  any  Bnfficient 
apparatus  for  making  instructive  observations.  By  and  by,  too,  as  he  became 
more  of  an  enthusiast  in  the  science,  the  desire  for  the  means  of  prosecoting 
his  own  studies  and  observations  mingled  with  his  concern  for  better  instruc- 
tion for  the  college  classes.  At  length  he  conceived  the  project  of  raising  the 
(Vinds  for  the  erection  of  a  complete  observatory.  The  idea,  at  that  time,  seemed 
chimerical  enough.  Now  York  had  no  observatory;  Boston  had  none.  Was  it 
likely  that  a  raw  western  town,  such  as  Cincinnati  then  was,  not  very  enter- 
prising, and  certainly  not  much  devoted  to  either  science  or  literature,  would 
pay  out  money — hard  cash — for  an  in8titntion  of  intangible  benefits  which  the 
Eastern  cities  were  unable  to  appreciate?  But  it  is  rarely  men  that  do  great 
things — generally  a  Man.  Proll'ssor  Mitchel  was  the  Man.  The  community 
of  Cincinnati  was  tho  tool  with  which  he  had  to  work,  not,  perhaps,  the  best 
then  that  the  Continent  afforded,  but,  in  the  hands  of  this  workman  of  ours, 
sufficient. 

He  began  by  striving  to  stir  up  a  public  interest  in  his  favorite  science.  To 
this  end  a  series  of  popular  lectures  on  Astronomy  in  the  hall  of  the  college  was 
announced.  This  time  there  were  more  than  sixteen  persons  present.  In  fact, 
such  had  now  become  the  reputation  of  the  young  Professor,  and  such  was  the 
regard  for  him  entertained  by  the  colleagues  and  other  associates  who  strove  to 
second  his  plans,  that  general  public  attention  was  attracted,  and  every  night 
the  hall  was  filled  with  a  crowded  audience.  Before  this,  in  the  cla.ss-room,  in 
church  meetings,  and  on  chance  public  occasions  the  Professor  had  become 
accustomed  to  public  speaking.  But  the  oratorical  graces  which  he  now  dis- 
played astonished  those  who  knew  him  best.  Warmed  up  by  an  enthusiuam 
characteristic  of  the  man  in  whatever  he  undertook,  and  fired  by  his  subject, 
he  threw  the  spell  of  his  own  interest  over  his  audience.  He  spoke  without 
notes  or  manuscript;  but  his  lectures  seemed  the  polished  result  of  long  literary 
labor.  It  was  a  theme  in  which  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  his  hearers  had  felt 
the  slightest  interest;  but  the  fervor  of  the  speaker  overcame  tho  abstractions 
of  tho  speech.     The  last  lecture  attracted  special  admiration,  and  ho  was  asked 
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lo  repeat  it  in  one  of  the  leading  churehee  of  the  city.  An  audience  pf  orer 
two  thousand  gatliored  to  hear  him.  At  the  close  he  developed  his  pllEin  fbr 
building  an  observatory.  Briefly,  it  was  to  be  by  the  organization  of  a  joint- 
stock  company — the  shares  to  be  twenty -five  dollars  each — the  shareholders  to 
have  certain  privileges  of  admission  not  accorded  tx>  the  outside  public.  Noth- 
ing was  to  be  done  till  three  hundred  shares  were  subscribed.  The  audience 
applauded,  as  audiences  will.  When  it  came  to  subscribing  they  wore  slower. 
A  beginning,  however,  was  made,  and  for  weeks  afterward  Mitchiel  besieged  the 
solid  men  of  the  city  for  subscriptions. 

At  last  the  three  hundred  shares  were  taken.  Then  the  Professor  went  to 
Europe  to  see  what  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  securing  instruments.  His 
designs  had  already  swelled  with  his  success;  he  was  now  resolved  to  make  this 
observatory  the  foremost  in  the  United  States.  **Two  resolutions  were  taken  at 
outset,"  he  aflerward  explained,  '*  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  any  success  that 
may  have  attended  my  own  personal  efforts:  First,  to  work  faithfully  for  five 
years,  during  all  the  leisure  which  could  be  spared  from  my  regular  duties;  and, 
second,  never  to  become  angry  under  any  provocation  while  in  the  prosecution 
of  this  enterprise/'  The  words  give  a  characteristic  glimpse  into  the  mental 
habits  of  the  man. 

He  had  decided,  unless  his  observations  in  Eui*ope  should  determine  him 
differently,  to  make  the  leading  feature  of  his  observatory  a  great  equatorial- 
mounted,  achromatic  refracting  telescope.  There  were  not,  at  that  time,  in  the 
world  half  a  dozen  such  achromatic  object-glasses  as  he  sought.  In  Londoti 
and  Paris  his  researches  were  in  vain.  Finally,  in  Munich,  at  the  establishment 
of  M.  Mertz,  the  successor  of  Frauenhofer,  he  found  a  lens  over  a  foot  in  diam- 
eter, which,  so  far  as  could  be  jddged  in  its  unfinished  state,  would  prove  the 
finest  object-glass  yet  mounted  in  a  telescope  by  any  maker.  To  finish  and 
mount  it  would  take  ten  thousand  dollars  aiid  two  years*  time.  Not  so  much 
money  in  all  had  been  subscribed,  when  Professor  Mitchel  lefl  home,  for  build- 
ing and  equipping  the  entire  observatory.  But  this  object-glass  he  must  have; 
the  people  of  Cincinnati  must  be  made  to  subscribe  more  liberally.  And  so  he 
closed  a  contract  for  a  telescope  at  ten  thousand  dollars,  when  only  seven  thou- 
sand dollars  were  subscribed  for  telescope  and  other  instruments,  and  building 
and  grounds.  Then  he  went  to  Greenwich,  and  spent  a  few  weeks  in  the  Royal 
Observatory,  aided  by  the  friendly  guidance  of  Professor  Airey  in  studying  the 
methods  of  observation  there  adopted.  He  was  home  in  time  for  his  duties  at 
^tbe  fall  term  of  the  college,  in  1842,  having  spent  just  a  hundred  days  in  his 
eventful  trip. 

A  public  meeting  of  the  shareholders  assembled  on  Professor  Mitchel's  re- 
iam  to  hear  his  report.  His  statement  that,  with  the  telescope  for  which  he 
had  contracted,  but  one  observatory  in  the  world  would  have  a  more  powerful 
instrument  than  their  own,  gratified  local  pride,  and  secured  a  cordial  in- 
dorsement of  his  action.  With  some  difficulty — it  being  in  the  midst  of  the 
commercial  depression  of  1842-43 — he  collected  enough  money  from  the  share- 
holders to  make  a  remittance  of  three  thousand  dollars  to  Munich.     This  secured 
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the  contract,  and  the  optician  at  once  began  finishing  and  mounting  the  great 
object-glasa. 

Meantime  Mitchel  renewed  more  vigorously  the  efforts  to  raise  money  to 
secure  a  building  for  his  telescope.  Nicholas  Longworth  was  finally  prevailed 
«pon  to  give  four  acres  of  ground  on  one  of  the  high  hills  overlooking  the  city 
for  its  site.  Workmen  were  at  once  set  to  digging  foundations  and  preparing 
material. 

In  these  labors  the  spring  and  summer  of  1843  were  passed.  On  the  9th 
of  November  occurred  the  great  incident  in  the  history  of  the  observatory. 
Its  corner-stone  was  laid  by  the  venerable  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  on  this 
occasion  delivered  one  of  his  last  public  addresses.  The  event  gave  great  fame 
to  the  incipient  institution,  but  its  funds  were  consumed  in  making  the  final 
remittance  to  Munich,  and  the  observatory  building  for  a  time  seemed  likely  to 
stop  at  the  corner-stone.  Next  spring,  however,  labor  was  resumed.  Some- 
times they  had  only  money  to  hire  three  workmen  ;  often  only  enough  to  add 
one  or  two  more  to  the  number.  But  Mitchel  kept  up  his  courage.  Sometimes 
he  secured  subscriptions  from  laboring  men,  to  be  paid  in  work;  sometimes  he 
went  up  the  hill  to  the  observatory  grounds  and  joined  his  own  labor  to  that  of 
the  workmen.  Mr.  Longworth  required  the  building  to  be  completed  in  two 
years,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  the  site.  By  March,  1845,  it  was  finished, 
and  the  great  telescope  was  mounted.  Professor  Baohe,  of  the  Coast  Survey, 
gave  a  transit  instrument  and  a  sidereal  clock.  Such  other  instruments  as  were 
needed  there  were  s.till  funds  to  purchase.* 

Professor  Mitchel  had  promised  to  superintend  the  observatory  for  ten 
years,  free  of  charge.  He  had,  of  course,  relied  upon  his  salary  in  the  College 
of  Cincinnati  for  support,  and  his  design  had  been  to  couple  the  use  of  the 
observatory  with  his  instructions  to  his  chvsHCR.  But  shortly  after  it  was  fin- 
ished the  college  was  burned  down  and  abandoned.  He  was  thus  left  without 
means  of  livelihood.  But  the  man  who  had  faced  such  difficulties  thus  far  was 
not  to  be  discouraged  now.  He  at  onco  decided  to  continue  his  labors  at  the 
observatory,  and  to  depend  upon  popular  lectures  on  Afitronomy  for  support. 

He  began  at  Boston.  The  hall  was  scarcely  half-full  on  the  evening  of  the 
first  lecture.  "Never  mind,"  said  the  Professor  to  a  friend,  ''every  one  that  was 
here  will  bring  another  with  him  the  next  night.*'  Indeed  his  perfect  confi- 
dence in  himself  and  his  almost  childlike  way  of  showing  it  everywhere, 
would  in  a  smaller  man  have  seemed  intolerable  egotism.  But  his  assurance 
was  well-founded.  Next  night  the  hall  was  full,  and  with  constantly  increasing 
signs  of  public  gratification,  he  continued  and  concluded  the  most  popular  series 
of  scientific  lectures  that,  up  to  that  time,  had  ever  been  given  in  Boston. 
Thence  he  went  to  New  York,  and  was  equally  or  more  successAil.     The  prob- 

*The  obseryatorj  thus  erected  is  eighty  feet  long,  thirty  wide,  and  two  ttorien  high,  with  an 
additional  story  over  the  center  for  the  instruments.  It  long  remained  the  best  equipped  obaerr- 
atory  in  the  United  States;  but  its  great  telescope  is  now  surpassed  by  sevaral  others  id  the  eooa- 
icy ;  and  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  it  has  (alien  Into  neglect. 
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lem  of  subeiBtence  was  solved,  and  he  returned  to  his  observations  at  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Through  the  years  that  followed  he  devoted  himself  to  the  scientific  duties 
of  the  observatoiy,  and  on  this  work  his  scientific  reputation  chiefly  rests. 
Admirable  as  an  observer,  he  was  still  more  remarkable  for  the  inventive  genius 
that  brought  new  mechanical  agencies  to  the  service  of  his  favorite  study.  By 
the  aid  of  the  ''Declinometer"  and  other  inventions  he  revolutionized  the  sys- 
tem of  cataloguing  t^e  stars  *  Indeed  his  method  of  determining  the  Eight 
Ascension  and  Declination  of  the  heavenly  bodies  was  recognized  in  Europe  and 
in  this  country  as  constituting  an  era  in  that  branch  of  the  Science  of  Astron- 
omy. In  Europe  it  is  still  spoken  of  as  the  American  method,  and,  in  the  words 
of  the  eminent  M.  Struve,  has  been  adopted  with  signal  success.  To  this  branch 
of  Astronomy  Professor  Mitchel  had  hoped  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
"For  a  long  time  to  come/*  he  wrote  in  1848,  "one  principal  object  will  engage 
the  instruments  of  the  Cincinnati  Observatory,  viz.,  the  exploration  of  the 
heavens  south  of  the  Equator,  and  the  rcmeasuremcnt  of  Struve's  double  stars 
in  that  region."  He  adds  somewhat  sadly,  **  Should  this  work  progress  but 
slowly,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  Director  of  the  observatory  has  no  assist- 
ant out  of  his  own  immediate  family,  and  must  devote  a  large  portion  of  his 
time  to  other  duties,  far  more  closely  allied  to  the  earth  than  to  the  stars." 

It  was  in  fact  back  to  railroad  engineering  that  his  necessities,  not  more 
perhaps  than  his  restless  energy,  now  carried  him.  His  scientific  position 
became  such  that,  when  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Kailroud  was  proposed, 
the  proprietors  sought  to  enlist  the  services  of  Professor  Mitchel.  lie  sur- 
veyed the  route,  and  pronounced  it  practicable  and  eligible.  Then  he  visited 
the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  through  which  it  passed  and  secured 
their  co-operation.  In  all  the  leading  towns  and  cities  he  appeared  as  the 
representative  of  the  road,  held  public  meetingj4,  at  which,  with  his  remark- 

*The  following  deiicription  of  this  invention  of  Professor  Mitchel  is  given  by  the  Astrono- 
mer,  since  his  death,  in  charge  of  the  Dudley  Observatory: 

''To  the  axis  of  a  transit  telescope  is  attached  a  metallic  arm  of  sixty  inches  in  length;  in 
the  lower  end  of  this  arm  is  8crewe<l  a  cylindrical  pin  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  at  right 
ADgleri  to  the  arm  and  parallel  to  the  supporting  axis  of  the  telescope.  This  pin  has  a  notch  or 
groove  (of  the  form  which  would  be  generated  by  placing  the  vertices  of  two  isosceles  triangles 
together  and  revolving  about  the  perpendicular)  cut  in  the  middle. 

"At  a  distance  of  twenty-three  inches  from  the  pin,  and  in  the  same  horizontal  plane,  is 
mounted  in  Y's  a  small  telescope  of  six  inches  focal  length.  The  supporting  axis  of  this  tele- 
scope is  parallel  to  that  of  the  transit.  Underneath  the  center  of  the  small  telescope,  and  con- 
nected with  it,  is  a  short  arm  two  inches  in  length ;  and,  by  means  of  a  joint,  a  rod  is  connected 
with  the  pin  before  mentioned. 

**  Now  when  the  transit  telescope  is  moved  in  zenith-distance,  angular  motion  is  given  to  the 
■mall  telescope  by  means  of  the  long  arm  and  connecting  rod. 

''The  amount  of  this  niotion  is  read  from  a  scale,  placed  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  feet,  and 
divided  to  single  seconds  of  arc.  It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  we  must  have  some 
object  in  the  focus  of  the  small  tele8co|)e  with  which  to  compare  the  diviriions  of  the  scale.  We 
use  either  a  cross  formed  by  the  intersection  of  two  spider's  webs,  or  a  single  horizontal  wire. 

"In  case  we  wish  to  observe  a  zone  of  greater  width  than  the  extent  of  the  scale  (30^),  we 
have  a  number  of  pins,  at  a  distance  of  30^  apart,  mounted  iu  the  arc  of  a  circle  whose  radius  is 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  long  arm.     We  readily  pass  from  one  pin  to  another,  by  lifting  one 
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able  skill  for  addressing  popular  audiences,  he  presented  its  claims  for  sub- 
scriptions, and  excited  the  liveliest  interest  in  its  success.  Afterward  he  acted 
as  principal  agent  of  the  Eastern  Division;  and  three  times  crossed  the  Atlan- 
tic to  negotiate  the  bonds  of  the  road.  In  these  financial  operations  he  did 
not  escape  reproach.  He  was  accused  of  consulting  his  own  interests  more 
than  those  of  the  road,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  succeeded  in  making  his 
labors  profitable.  Much  public  odium  thus  attached  to  his  name,  and  in  many 
circles  in  Cincinnati  he  long  remained  very  unpopular.  'But  no  spot  was  left 
upon  his  integrity.  To  his  energy  and  capacity,  at  least  as  largely  as  to  those 
of  any. other  one  man,  was  the  completion  of  the  road  due.  Yet  thi^  was  but 
the  occupation  of  his  leisure,  the  recreation  in  which  he  unbent  from  the  labors 
of  the  observatory. 

About  the  same  time  ho  began  the  publication  of  a  journal  devoted  to 
Astronomical] Science— the  "Sidereal  Messenger.'*  This  struggled  on  for  a  3*ear 
or  two,  but  the  number  of  persons  in  the  United  States  interested  in  practical 
astronomy  was  too  small  to  sustain  it.  Other  publications  more  permanent  in 
form  and  popular  in  nature,  secured  a  larger  measure  of  success.  His  first  book, 
the  "  Planetary  and  Stellar  Worlds,*'  attained  considerable  circulation,  and  was 
very  favorably  received  in  Europe.  His  lectures  on  the  Astronomy  of  the 
Bible,  as  delivered  in  l^ew  York,  and  stenograph ically  reported,  were  published, 
to  the  great  gratification  of  the  thousands  who,  there  and  elsewhere,  had  been 
delighted  at  their  delivery.  And,  finally,  in  18C0,  he  gave  to  the  public  his  "  Pop- 
ular Astronomj'',"  the  last  of  his  works  which  had  the  advantage  of  his  own 
revision. 

end  of  a  connecting  rod  and  attaching  it  to  a  different  one.  The  division  on  the  scale  can  easily 
be  read,  by  estimation,  two-tenths  of  a  second  of  arc. 

**The  time  required  to  read  the  scale  is  much  less  than  that  employed  in  readinsj  otw»  micro- 
scope, since  at  the  same  transit  of  an  equatorial  star  we  can  make  from  ten  to  fifteen  bisections  and 
readings.  As  I  have  found  one  reading  of  the  scale  nearly  equal  to  four  microscopes,  it  follows 
that  if  we  employ  the  same  time  in  the  observation  of  an  object  with  the  Declinometer  that  we  do 
when  we  use  the  Circle,  our  results  in  the  former  case  will  be  superior  to  the  latter  in  a  large  ratio. 

**The  Zone  observations  with  the  Declinometer  have  been  made  mostly  for  the  invesrigation 
of  the  source  and  amount  of  error  due  to  this  method.  From  a  comparison  of  the  obserTatiom 
with  those  made  in  the  ordinary  way,  I  find  the  probable  error,  on  a  single  observation,  iklU 
within  the  limits  of  accuracy  usually  assigned  to  observations  made  with  the  Meridian  Circle. 
One  great  advantage  lies  in  the  fact  that  many  bisections  and  readings  can  be  made  at  the  aame 
transit,  and  in  this  way  eliminating  the  ordinary  errors  of  ol>s<?rvalion.  You  will  understand  the 
rapidity  with  which  work  can  be  done  by  this  method,  when  I  state  that  more  than  two  hundred 
Btars  have  been  accurately  observed  in  one  hour;  and  were  they  equally  distributed,  twice  that 
number  ctmld  easily  have  been  taken. 

**Thi8  instrument  is  one  of  the  great  inventions  of  our  late  and  lamented  director,  Profetsor 
Mitchel,  and  is  the  only  one  in  the  world. 

*'  From  observations  made  during  the  last  two  years,  and  a  careful  discussion  of  the  resalls, 
I  have  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  there  ia  no  other  known  method  equal  to  t/,  for  rapidity  and  accu- 
racy, in  eatcUoguing  of  stora." 

Another  of  his  admirable  inventions  was  one  for  making  the  clock  of  the  observatory  record 
by  telegraph  its  own  pendulum  beats;  while  by  the  same  telegraphic  pmcess  the  observer  could 
record  the  instant  of  any  phase  of  an  astronomical  phenomenon — thus  adding  greatly  to  the 
nicety  and  accuracy  of  the  calculations.  The  processes  by  which  this  is  accomplished  art 
exceedingly  delicate. 
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The  merit  of  these  works  is  various,  bat  their  general  characteristics  are 
the  same.  Their  aim  is  to  catch  the  broad  outlines  of  the  subjoct,  to  seize  the 
results  of  the  science  with  only  so  much  attention  to  the  steps  by  which  they 
are  attained  as  an  average  audience  or  ordinary  reader  might  readily  follow, 
and  to  dwell  mainly  upon  the  sublime  and  marvelous  features  of  the  attractive 
subject.  The  *' Popular  Astronomy  ''  is  intended  either  for  the  general  reader 
or  for  use  as  a  text-book.  Its  chief  peculiarity,  in  the  estimation  of  its  author, 
was  lis  effort  to  trace  the  path  of  discovery,  by  giving  first  the  recital  of  the 
facts  and  phenomena,  and  then  following  the  discoverer  through  the  conjectures 
and  hypotheses  thereupon  based  to  the  final  development  of  the  principles  of 
the  science.  The  same  course  was  adopted  with  signal  success  in  the  lectures. 
The  slightly  declamatory  style  occasionally  mars  the  value  of  the  text-book; 
but  in  the  lectures  it  doubtless  adds  to  the  popular  interest. 

The  discussions  of  the  *' Astronomy  of  the  Bible"  naturally  provoke  com- 
parison with  the  gorgeous  rhetoric  of  the  "Astronomical  Discourses,*'  by  Dr. 
Chalmers.  Professor  Mitchel  is  sometimes  more  minute,  and  always  more  pre- 
cise, than  his  famous  predecessor  in  th^  same  field.  He  is  not  less  daring  in  his 
acceptance  of  theories  regarded  with  distrust  or  hotly  opposed  by  most  defenders 
of  the  Bible  against  the  supposed  attacks  of  science,  and  not  less  adroit  in 
adapting  his  interpretations  of  the  sacred  record  to  the  march  of  scientific  prog- 
ress. He  adopts  boldly  the  **  Nebular  Hypothesis,**  in  all  the  extent  to  which 
La  Place  carried  it;  has  no  diflSculty  in  making  the  Mosaic  "days**  of  creation 
inean  extended  periods  of  time  of  indefinite  duration  ;  is  dubious  as  to  the  record 
concerning  Joshua*s  making  the  sun  stand  still,  and  is  inclined  to  throw  the 
burden  of  proof  upon  the  translators.  The  theology  which  he  learned  from  the 
stars,  like  that  of  Chalmers,  was  Calvinistic.  In  his  final  lecture,  after  tracing 
the  influence  of  immutable  laws  throughout  the  universe,  and  the  results  of  vio- 
lation of  those  laws,  he  concluded : 

'*  No,  my  friendfl ;  the  analogies  of  nature,  applied  to  the  moral  government  of  God,  would 
cmiih  all  hope  in  the  sinful  soul.  There,  for  millions  of  ages,  these  stem  laws  have  reigned 
snprerae.  There  is  no  deviation,  no  modification,  no  yielding  to  the  refractory  or  disobedient. 
All  is  harmony,  because  all  is  obedience.  Close  forever,  if  you  will,  this  strange  book  claiming 
to  be  God's  revelation — blot  out  forever  its  lessons  of  God*s  creative  power,  God's  superabound- 
iDi^  providence,  God's  fatherhood  and  loving  guardianship  to  man,  His  erring  offspring, and  then 
unseal  the  leaves  of  that  mighty  volume  which  the  finger  of  God  has  written  in  the  stars  of 
heaven,  and  in  these  fliishing  letters  of  living  light  we  read  only  the  dread  sentence,  *  The  soul 
that  sinneth  it  shall  surely  die  V" 

On  the  whole,  it  is  not  an  unkind  criticism  of  these  discourses  to  say  that 
they  seem  to  have  been  modeled  upon  those  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  it  is  high 
praise  to  add  that  they  are  worthy  to  be  named  beside  those  famous  produc- 
tions. The  lectures  entitled  the  "Planetary  and  Stellar  Worlds "  are  less  ambi- 
tious in  their  aim.  No  one  can  read  them  and  bo  in  doubt  as  to  the  wonderful 
fascination  which  we  are  told  they  exercise  upon  the  audiences  who  first  heard 
them.  In  language  admirably  freed  from  bristling  technicalities,  they  trace  the 
progress  of  mind  as  it  grappled  with  the  phenomena  of  astronomy,  from  the 
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tbeory  of  Copernicus  and  the  laws  of  Kepler  to  the  bewildering  oalcnlations  of 
lie  Yerricr,  and  the  amazing  analyses  bj  which  Strave  and  liaedler  built  up 
the  belief  in  a  central  sun,  around  which  systems  of  stars,  whole  milky-ways 
of  creation,  revolve.  The  popular  presentation  of  the  sublime  discoveries  has 
tasked  many  able  pens ;  but  as  yet  no  one  need  go  further  than  the  works  of  the 
founder  of  the  first  observatory  in  the  ITuited  States  for  the  most  attractive 
embodiment  of  the  truths  and  speculations  of  the  science. 

As  if  to  complete  the  circle  of  his  activities,  Professor  Mitchel  had  also  been 
for  ten  years  commander  of  a  volunteer  company  in  Cincinnati,  and  for  two 
years  Adjutant-General  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  Neither  of  these  positions  gave 
him  any  official  influence  at  the  time,  but  they  served  to  keep  up  his  familiari^ 
with  military  matters. 

In  1853  General  Yan  Ecnsellaer,  Mrs.  Blandina  Dudley,  and  some  others, 
began  the  erection  of  an  observatory  at  Albany,  professedly  on  the  plan  of  that 
at  Cincinnati.  Mitchcrs  advice  was  taken  as  to  the  plan  of  the  building,  the 
equipment,  and  the  organization.  He  was  recognized,  in  fact,  as  the  most  com- 
petent man  in  the  countiy  to  direct  such  an  institution.  Unfortunately,  diffi- 
culties sprang  up  among  Uie  persons  whose  generous  gifts  had  made  the  Observ- 
atory, and  amid  their  disputes  its  usefulness  seemed  likely  be  frittered  away. 
Professor  Mitchel  was  appealed  to  on  all  hands,  and  it  really  appeared  that  he 
was  the  only  man  under  whose  management  harmony  could  be  restored.  He 
had  been  serving  all  this  time  in  the  Cincinnati  Observatory  without  charge. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  did  not  feel  any  obligation  to  refuse  the  invita- 
tion to  Albany;  and  so,  without  definitely  sundering  his  connection  at  Cincin- 
nati, he  became  director  at  Albany,  and,  during  a  few  months  immediately  prior 
to  the  war,  was  spending  most  of  his  time  there,  striving  to  allay  the  feuds 
among  the  friends  of  the  new  institution,  and  to  get  it  in  good  working  order. 

Such,  in  the  spring  of  18G1,  had  been  the  career  of  Professor  Mitchel.  Be- 
ginning as  an  errand-boy  and  store-elerk,  he  had  risen  to  rank  among  the  fore- 
most scientific  men  of  the  Xation.  In  the  old  army  ho  had  left  behind  him  the 
reputation  of  a  good  officer,  of  high  but  not  the  highest  professional  attainments. 
He  was  esteemed  a  ekillfiil  railroad  engineer  and  manager.  lie  had  been  a 
college  professor  of  high  standing.  He  was  reckoned  among  the  most  brilliant 
of  scientific  lecturers  in  the  country,  and  among  the  most  efioctivo  of  popular 
orators.  He  wa.*^  a  successful  author.  His  reputation  as  an  astronomer  was  as 
high  in  Europe  as  in  his  own  country.  lie  had  measurably  outlived  the  odium 
of  his  later  railroad  operations.  Ho  had  passed  through  all  the  struggles  of  his 
intensely  active  life  with  an  unspotted  private  character.  He  was  a  fervent 
church  member,*  and  a  good  citizen.  In  political  matters  he  was  somewhat 
conservative.  The  self-confidence  of  his  nature  had  generated  a  species  of 
egotism,  not  wholly  unpleasant,  but  still  so  marked  that  men  were  apt  to  speak 
of  Professor  Mitchel's  vanity  as  his  greatest  fault,     lie  was  in  the  fiHy-first 

♦  It  ban  already  been  mentioned  tb:it  shortly  after  tbc  beginning  of  biH  effort  to  practice  law 
in  Cincinnati  ho  joined  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher's  Church.  He  remained  an  active  nieinbei  of  the 
Second  (New  School)  Pretbyterian  Congregation  of  Cincinnati  until  his  death. 
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joar  of  his  ago,  with  a  successful  life  behind  him,  a  hopeful  family  growing  up 
about  hini,  and  his  fame  secure.^ 
Then  came  the  Bebellion. 

That  a  studious,  scientific  man,  past  the  meridian  of  life,  and  filling  posts 
of  high  usefulness,  should  choose  to  leave  the  active  labors  of  the  war  to  younger 
and  more  vigorous  soldiers,  would  have  been  natural.  But  Professor  Mitchel 
was  not  the  man  to  claim  such  reasonable  exempti(^8.  At  the  first  alarm  he 
recalled  his  old  indebtedness  to  the  Government,  his  military  education,  and  his 
West  Point  oath,  and  flung  himself  unreservedly  into  the  conflict.  At  the  great 
Union  meeting,  in  New  York,  after  the  fall  of  Sumter,  he  was,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  rapturous  reports  of  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  the  most  eftoctive 
speaker.  In  the  fullness  of  a  not  ignoble  pride,  he  could  not  omit  longer  refer- 
ences to  his  own  history  than  a  severe  taste  would  approve;  but  the  audience 
was  not  critical,  and  he  wonderfully  kindled  their  enthusiasm.     Said  he: 

"  I  am  infinitely  indebted  to  you  for  this  evidence  of  your  kindness.  I  know  I  am  a  stranger 
among  you.  [Cries  of  *  No,'  *  No.']  I  have  been  in  your  State  but  a  little  while,  but  I  am 
with  you,  heart,  and  soul,  and  mind,  and  strength;  and  all  that  I  have  and  am  belongs  to  you 
and  our  comnum  country,  and  to  nothing  else.  I  have  been  announce<l  to  you  as  a  citizen  of 
Kentucky.  Once  I  was,  because  I  was  born  there.  I  love  my  native  State  as  you  love  your 
native  State.  T  love,  too,  my  adopted  State  of  Ohio,  as  you  love  your  adopted  State,  if  such  you 
have ;  but,  my  friends,  I  am  not  a  citizen  now  of  any  State.  1  owe  allegiance  to  no  State,  and 
never  did,  and,  God  helping  me,  never  will. 

'*!  owe  alle^jinncc  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  A  poor  boy,  working  my  way 
with  my  own  hands,  at  the  age  of  twelve  turned  out  to  take  care  of  myself  as  best  I  could,  and 
beginning  by  earning  hut  four  dollars  a  month,  I  worked  my  way  onward  until  this  glorious  Gov- 
ernment gave  me  a  chance  at  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  There  I  landed  with  a  knap- 
nack  on  my  back,  and,  1  tell  you  God's  truth,  just  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  in  my  pocket.  Then  I 
•wore  allegiance  to  the  Gt)vernment  of  the  United  Slates.  I  did  not  abjure  the  love  of  my  native 
8Cate  nor  of  my  adopted  State,  but  uU  over  that  rose  triumphant  and  predominant  my  love  for 
our  common  country. 

"And  now,  to-day,  that  common  country  is  assailed,  and,  alas!  alas  I  that  I  am  compelled  to 
pay  it,  is  assailed  in  some  sense  by  my  own  countrymen.  My  father  and  mother  were  from  old 
Virginia,  and  my  brother  and  sisters  from  old  Kentucky.  I  love  them  all;  I  love  them  dearly. 
I  have  my  brothers  and  friends  down  in  the  South  now,  united  to  mc  by  the  fondest  ties  of  love 
and  afiection.  I  wouhl  take  them  into  my  arms  to-d;iy  with  all  the  love  that  God  has  put  into 
lhi*«  heart;  but  if  I  found  them  in  rebellion  I  would  be  compelled  to  smite  them  down.  You 
have  found  officers  of  the  army  who  have  been  educated  by  the  Government,  who  have  drawn 
their  supiiort  from  the  Government  for  long  years,  who,  when  chilled  upon  by  their  country  to 
stand  for  the  Constitution  and  the  right,  have  biusely,  ignominionsly  and  traitorously  resigned 

their  commissions,  or  deserted  to  traitors,  rebels,  and  enemies,  without  resignation 

They  are  no  countrymen  longer  when  war  broaks  out.  The  rebels  and  traitoi-s  in  the  South  we 
must  set  aside;  they  are  not  our  friends.  When  they  come  to  their  senses  we  will  receive  them 
with  open  arms;  but  till  that  time,  while  they  are  trailing  our  glorious  banner  in  the  dust,  then 
we  muat  smite.  In  God's  name  I  will  smite,  and  as  long  as  I  have  strength  I  will  do  it.  [En- 
hn^iaatic  applause.] 

•"Is  Mitchel  a  great  man?"  one  had  asked  of  his  intimate  friend.  "No,**  was  the  answer; 
"Mitchel  is  a  man  of  genius,  but  he  is  not  a  great  man.  Daniel  Webster  was  a  great  man,  but 
he  was  not  a  man  of  genius."  The  answer  seems  to  embody  a  compn>hensive  and  accurate  esti- 
mate of  Mitchel's  character,  as  already  seen  in  his  scientific  career,  and  now  to  be  illustrated  in 
Uis  militarv  performances. 
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"O!  listen  to  me!  listen  to  me!  I  know  these  men.  I  know  their  courage.  I  have  beent 
among  them ;  I  have  been  reared  with  them.  They  are  brave — (lo  not  pretend  to  thi^k  thcj 
are  not.  I  tell  jou  it  is  no  child's  plaj  you  are  entering  upon.  They  will  fight  with  a  determi- 
nation and  a  power  almost  irresistible.  Make  up  your  mind  to  it.  Let  every  man  put  hia  life  in 
phis  hand  and  say,  'There  is  the  altar  of  my  counlry;  I  am  ready  for  the  sacrifice.' 

'*!,  for  one,  am  ready  to  lay  down  my  life.  It  is  not  mine  any  longer.  Lead  me  to  the  con- 
flict. Place  me  where  I  can  do  my  duty.  There  I  am  ready  to  go,  I  care  not  where  it  leada  me. 
•  .  .  I  trust  you  are  all  ready;  I  am  ready.  God  help  me  to  do  my  duty.  I  am  ready  to 
fight  in  the  ranks  or  out  of  the  ranks.  Having  been  educated  in  the  Academy,  having  been  ia 
the  army  seven  years,  having  served  as  commander  of  a  volunteer  company  for  ten  years,  and  m 
an  Adjutant-General  of  my  State,  I  feel  that  I  am  ready  for  something.  I  only  ask  to  be  per- 
mitted to  act;  and  in  God's  name  give  me  something  to  do!" 

"The  scene  that  followed  the  close  of  Professor  Mitcliers  eloquent  and 
patriotic  remarks,"  continues  the  newspaper  report,  **  baffles  all  description. 
Men  and  women  were  melted  to  tears;  voices  from  all  parts  of  the  vast  multi- 
tude re-echoed  the  sentiments  of  the  speaker;  and  every  one  seemed  anxious  to 
answer  the  appeal  and  rush  to  the  defense  of  the  country." 

But  the  affair  was  to  be  over  in  ninetj'  days,  according  to  the  belief  on 
which  the  Government  then  acted ;  and  no  call  was  made  upon  Mitchel.  By 
midsummer  Bull  Bun  had  come  to  pluck  the  veil  from  the  ghastly  delusion;  and 
on  the  8th  of  August  Mitchel  was  appointed  a  Brigadier-General  of  Yolunteers. 
He  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Department  of  Ohio,  with  head-quar- 
ters at  Cincinnati.  Here  he  at  once  plunged  into  the  new  work  with  bis  old 
zeal  and  cnorg}\  lie  placed  the  city  in  a  posture  of  defense,  supervised  the 
erection  of  earthworks,  took  charge  of  the  gathering  troops,  and  strovo  to  re- 
duce them  to  discipline.  He  was  eager  to  lead  an  expedition  through  Cumber- 
land Gap,  in  the  fall  of  18G1,  for  the  liberation  of  East  Tennessee.  Ills  plana 
were  all  formed  while  Sherman  was  still  in  command  in  Kentucky;  and  when 
Secretary  Cameron  and  Adjutant-General  Thomas  made  their  noteworthy  visit 
West,  shortly  before  Sherman's  removal,  he  laid  them  before  the  Secretary. 
Mr.  Cameron  promptly  approved  them;  indeed,  such  was  then  the  anxiety  to 
relieve  the  suffering  Unionists  of  East  Tennessee,  that  ]Mitchel  seemed  likely  to 
rise  bigh  in  the  favor  of  the  Government  by  his  proposal.  The  order  was 
issued,  and  Mitchel  would  soon  have  started  on  an  expedition  that,  prosecuted 
with  the  energy  he  subsequently  displayed  in  not  less  critical  and  dangerous 
situations,  might  have  changed  the  face  of  the  war  in  the  West.  But  mean- 
time the  Secretary  had  paid  his  bewildering  visit  to  Sherman  at  Louibville,  and 
presently  Mitchel's  order  was  countermanded. 

Soon  afterward,  among  the  changes  consequent  upon  the  assumption  of 
command  in  Kentucky  by  General  Buell,  ^litchel  was  relieved  of  his  dejMirl- 
ment  duties,  and  ordered  to  the  command  of  a  division  in  the  army  then  or- 
ganizing at  Bacon  Creek,  between  Louisville  and  Bowling  Green.  IIo  at  once 
gave  himself  up  to  the  work  of  drilling  and  disciplining  his  soldiers.  Into  this 
ho  threw  all  the  enthusiastic  energy  which  had  hitherto  characterized  hioi  in 
every  task  of  his  eventful  life.  His  command  was  rawer  than  that  of  either  of 
the  other  division  generals;  but  he  soon  had  it  to  rank  with  the  best.  Then, 
restless  and  eager  to  be  at  work,  he  began  to  urge  action  upon  the  deliberate, 
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circumspect  soldier  who  commanded  the  department.  **Sir,  I  have  done  all  that 
drill  and  discipline  in  camp  can  do  for  my  men/'  he  said ;  ^*  from  this  time  forth 
there  is  no  chance  for  progress  in  mj  division  until  it  is  sent  against  the  en- 
emy— it  can  only  deteriorate."  The  nervous  eagerness  was  such  a  contrast  to 
his  own  phlegmatic  habit  as  to  amuse  General  Buell ;  but  he  contented  his  fiery 
subordinate  with  the  promise  of  speedy  action.  Meantime  jealousy  of  him  had 
sprung  up.  Some  of  the  division  commanders — unknown  captains  or  lieuten- 
ants before  the  war — conceived  that  the  fact  of  their  having  remained  a  little 
longer  in  the  regular  service  than  Mitchel  entitled  them  to  superior  considera- 
tion. He,  in  turn,  was  possibly  disposed  to  rely  a  little  too  much  upon  his 
scientific  reputation  as  entitling  him  to  attention  in  military  matters.  In  eflect, 
it  Boon  came  about  that  at  least  two  of  these  Generals  strove  in  every  way  to 
thwart  Mitchel's  plans,  and  to  bring  him  into  contempt,  as  a  crack-brained 
civilian  theorist  and  star-gazer,  at  head-quarters  and  among  the  soldiers.  They 
were  presently  to  see  new  cause  for  jealousy. 

When  the  movement  on  Fort  Donelson  was  begun,  Buell  began  his  move- 
ment on  Bowling  Green.  Mitchel's  energy  was  such  as  to  secure  his  divis- 
ion the  advance.  Starting  on  the  13th  of  February,  1862,  he  moved  out  ten 
miles;  then,  the  next  day,  made  a  forced  march,  reaching  the  town  after  dark, 
just  as  the  train  moved  out  with  some  Texas  troops,  the  last  of  the  army 
that  had  held  it.  The  road  had  been  obstructed  by  fallen  timber;  but  on  his 
first  march  in  the  enemy's  country,  Mitchel  had  made  forty  miles  in  less  than 
thirty  hours,  had  hastened  the  evacuation  of  the  strongest  point  then  held  by 
ft  Bebel  army  in  the  West,  had  captured  a  number  of  locomotives,  one  gun, 
and  some  five  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  commissary-stores.  It  was  further- 
more computed  that  the  exceeding  rapidity  of  his  advance  had  compelled  the 
Rebels  to  destroy  not  less  than  half  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  stores  and  muni- 
tions. 

General  Mitchel  thus  bore  off  the  firet  laurels  of  the  campaign.  So  hand- 
some, indeed,  was  his  performance  as  to  draw  from  the  unenthusiastic  General 
commanding  eulogy  like  this:  *' Soldiers,  who  by  resolution  and  energy,  over- 
come great  natural  difficulties,  have  nothing  to  fear  in  battle  where  their  energy 
and  prowess  are  taxed  to  a  far  less  extent.  Your  command  have  exhibited  the 
high  qualities  of  resolution  and  energy  in  a  degree  which  leaves  no  limit  to  my 
confidence  in  their  future  movements."  In  communicating  this  compliment 
from  General  Buell  to  his  troops.  General  Mitchel  betra^'cd  the  ardor  of  his  na- 
tore.  "You  have  executed,"  he  exclaims,  "a  march  of  forty  miles  in  twenty- 
eight  hours  and  a  half  The  fallen  timber  and  other  obstructions  opposed  by 
the  enemy  to  your  movements  have  been  swept  from  your  path.  The  fire  of 
your  artillery  and  the  bursting  of  your  shells  announced  your  arrival.  Sur- 
prised  and  ignorant  of  the  force  that  had  thus  precipitated  itself  upon  them, 
they  fled  in  consternation.  In  the  night-time,  over  a  frozen,  rocky,  precipitous 
pathway,  down  rude  steps  for  fifty  feet,  you  have  passed  the  advance-guard, 
cavalry  and  infantry,  and  before  the  dawn  of  day  you  have  entered  in  triumph 
ft  position  of  extraordinary  natural  strength,  by  your  enem}'  proudly  denomi- 
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natcd  the  Gibraltar  of  Kentucky.  With  your  owd  hands,  through  deep  mud, 
in  drenching  rains,  up  rocky  pathways  next  to  impassable,  and  across  a  foot- 
path of  your  own  construction,  built  upon  the  ruins  of  a  railway  bridge,  de- 
stroyed for  their  protection  by  a  retreating  and  panic-stricken  foe,  you  have 
transported  upon  your  own  shoulders  your  baggage  and  camp  equipage."  Cold 
criticism  may  hold  this  an  extravagant  tone  to  be  adopted  concerning  a  forced 
march  of  forty  miles,  which  met  with  no  resistance.  Doubtless  Mitehel  never 
committed  the  fault  of  underestimating  his  own  performances.  But  he  animated 
bis  troops  with  his  own  pride  and  confidence ;  and  if  congratulatory  orders  ac- 
complish this  great  purpose,  criticism  is  barred — they  have  been  adapted  to 
their  end. 

At  the  outset  of  Buell's  advance  upon  Bowling  Green,  Ilalleck  was  more 
and  more  earnestly  asking  for  re-en forccmonts  up  the  Cumberland,  and  Baell 
detached  one  division  after  another  to  his  aid.  It  thus  came  about  that  Mitchnl 
was  left  to  push  forward  overland  upon  Nashville,  while  other  troops  were 
making  the  easier  journey  to  the  same  point,  by  the  circuit  of  the  rivers.  On 
the  22d  of  Februar}^  he  set  out.  On  the  evening  of  the  23d — so  expeditions 
had  been  his  march — his  advance  was  before  Nashville.  Scarcely  a  week  ago 
the  citizens  had  been  rejoicing  over  Pillow's  dispatch  from  Donelson,  announc- 
ing, *'  on  the  honor  of  a  soldier,"  that  he  had  won  a  brilliant  victory.  Now  all 
was  confusion  and  alarm.  In  the  midst  of  it  the  Mayor,  anxiously  awaiting 
the  advent  of  Union  troops,  made  haste  to  surrender  to  the  advance  cavalry 
regiment  of  General  Alitchers  command.  That  same  night  a  small  squad  of  the 
troops  pushed  over  into  tiie  cit}';  but  tiu»y  subsequently  returned,  and  the  divis- 
ion went  into  camp  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  with  batteries  so  planted 
as  to  rake  the  city  in  oae>c  of  any  eniergoncy.  The  next  day  the  advance  of  the 
troops  sent  around  by  the  rivers  steamed  up  to  the  city  wharves. 

Rebuilding  the  railroad  and  the  bridges  acro^ss  the  river,  Mitehel  now 
moved  over  and  went  into  camp  two  or  three  miles  below  Nashville.*  Here 
the  env}-  and  jealousy  of  the  other  division  commanders  were  permitted  one  or 
two  opportunities  for  trifling  but  malignant  displays.  One  of  tliem  soon  en- 
camped between  ^litchel  and  the  town.  The  next  day,  as  Mitehel  was  riding  in 
to  make  some  report  to  General  Buell,  he  was  checked  by  a  sontrj'  and  ordered 
to  produce  his  pass  from  General  Nelson  !     Naturally  supposing  it  to  be  simply 

*  In  Hcadley'R  popular  biography  of  Mitehel,  the  following  anecdote  of  his  Rtay  in  Nash- 
ville 18  given: 

"General  Mitehel  called,  in  company  with  other  ofTioer^,  upon  the  widow  of  PreMdent  Jamet 
K.  Polk,  a«  did  General  Grant  while  there.  During  the  interview,  the  dignified  lady,  addrening 
him,  said:  'General,  I  truHt  tluH  war  will  Fpcedily  terminate  by  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
Soutliern  independence.'" 

The  reply  was  prompt,  courteous,  and  crushing: 

"'Madam,  the  man  whone  name  vou  boar  was  once  President  of  the  United  States.  He  wai 
an  honest  man  and  true  patriot.  He  administered  the  laws  of  this  (lovcrnment  with  etpal  jn«tiee 
to  all.  AVe  know  of  no  independeno.'  of  one  section  of  our  country  which  d<^ej»  not  belong  to  all 
otliers;  and,  judging  by  the  past,  if  the  mute  lips  of  tlie  honored  dcnd  wh(»  lii"«  near  us  could 
speak,  they  wouM  express  the  hope  tliat  tlie  war  miglit  never  cca>-M\  if  tliat  co*ssuti»m  were  pur- 
chased  by  a  diRPolution  of  the  union  of  the  States  over  wliich  he  once  presided."' 
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a  mistake  of  the  guard,  he  explained  that  he  could  not  have  such  a  pass,  because 
he  outranked  Nelson,  autl  himself  commanded  the  advance  division  on  that 
road — in  fact,  that  he  was  Grencral  Mitehel.  ^^Ah!''  exclaimed  the  too  free- 
spoken  guard,  "you  are  the  verj  man,  then,  that  General  Nelson  told  me  to  stop 
unless  you  had  a  pass!*'  To  such  petty  annoyances  was  the  Astronomer  and 
College  Professor  subjected  in  his  new  sphere. 

But  he  was  soon  to  soar  above  the  possibility  of  their  repetition.  General 
Buell  presently  moved  through  Tennessee  to  cooperate  with  the  expedition 
which  Halleck  had  sent  up  the  river  to  Pittsburg  Landing.  The  disagreeable 
relations  existing  between  Mitchel  and  some  of  the  other  generals  seem  to  have 
suggested  the  plan  of  allowing  him  to  divei*ge  to  the  left  of  the  general  line  of 
march,  on  a  quasi  independent  command.  All,  save  perhaps  General  Buell,  8np« 
posed  it  to  be  equivalent  to  an  arrangement  for  keeping  Mitchel  out  of  any 
chance  for  action  or  promotion.  We  shall  see  how  he  converted  it  into  an  open- 
ing for  the  most  brilliant  dash  that  had  thus  far  illumined  the  war. 

The  task  set  before  General  Mitchel  was  to  gain  a  foothold  on  the  great 
Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  the  leading  line  of  communication  between 
the  eastern  and  western  portions  of  the  Confederacy.  It  was  the  same  purpose 
that  had  drawn  Halleck's  advance  to  Pittsburg  Landing.  Determination  to 
protect  the  same  railroad  had  brought  Johnston  and  Beauregard  to  Corinth. 
The  opposing  hosts  here  confronted  each  other,  but  the  whole  stretch  of  the 
road  east  of  Corinth,  along  the  southern  border  of'  Tennessee  to  Chattanooga, 
was  practically  undefended.  While  all  eyes  were  centered  upon  the  great 
armies  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  Mitchel  saw  his  opportunity.  The  nature  of  his 
instructions  was  such  that  he  was  enabled  to  act  with  comparative  indepen- 
dence, and  he  used  his  liberty  to  the  full.^ 

He  had  been  stationed  below  Nashville,  at  Murfrcesboro*.  Almost  duo 
south  of  him,  on  the  coveted  railroad,  lay  the  beautiful  little  town  of  Hunts- 
ville,  in  the  rich  champaign  country  of  Northern  Alabama.  It  was  not  a  rail- 
road junction,  and  was  not,  therefore,  guarded  with  the  care  due  a  supposed 
strategic  point.  But  it  was  near  the  important  junction  of  the  road  from  Nash- 
ville with  the  great  East  and  West  line  at  Decatur;  it  was  also  within  striking 
distance  of  the  junction  with  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Eoad  at  Steven- 
son ;  and  there  was  reason  to  hope  that  it  might  prove  near  enough  for  a  quick 
blow  at  Chattanooga  itself 

To  Huntsville,  therefore,  as  a  point  likely  to  be  ill-defended,  and  yet  offer- 
ing him  control  of  the  great  railway  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles  of  its 
length,  Mitchel  was  to  hasten  his  column.     But  how?    He  had  only  transpor- 

*  Mitchel  acted  under  inRtructions  from  General  Buell,  which  marked  the  outline  of  the 
cunptLiga.  By.  this  time  Buell  had  been  placed  under  Halleck's  command;  but  his  subordina- 
tion to  that  officer  was  neyer  much  more  than  nominal,  and  it  happens  that  (General  Ilallcck  dis- 
spproved  of  the  plan  assigned  to  Mitchel.  In  a  dispatch  from  St.  l^ouis,  26th  March,  1862,  to 
Qoierml  Buell,  he  says:  "Your  letter  of  the  14th  is  this  moment  received.  It  is  perfectly  satis- 
factory. We  agree  in  every  respect  as  to  ))lan  of  campaign,  except,  perhaps,  the  column  on  the 
direrging  line  to  Stevenson.  I  doubt  its  expediency.  If  made  very  strong  it  divides  your  forces 
too  much."    This,  of  course,  refers  to  Mitchel's  column. 
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tation  sufficient  to  supply  his  army  at  a  distanco  of  two  days*  march  from  hSi 
baso,  and  Huntsville  was  quadruple  that  distance. 

A  bend  in  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Eailroad  passed  near  Shelbyvillsi 
and  a  little  branch  track  ran  up  to  the  town.  Shelbyville  was  about  half  way 
to  Huntsville.  Tlius  far,  therefore,  he  determined  to  move  along  the  railroad, 
repairing  the  bridges  and  track  as  he  went.  It  was  the  first  work  of  the  kind 
which  his  soldiers  had  ever  been  called  on  to  perform  (excepting  of  course  the 
repair  of  bridges  at  Bowling  Green  and  Nashville),  and  it  was  the  first  sorioiu 
effort  made  during  the  war  to  supply  an  army  by  a  thread  of  railroad  through 
A  hostile  country.  The  verdict  of  army  officers  was  against  its  feasibility.  But 
Mitchel  had  been  a  railroad  man  as  well  as  an  army  officer,  and  he  cared  litUo 
for  the  verdict. 

There  were  twelve  hundred  feet  of  heavy  bridging  to  be  rebuilt.  In  ten 
days  the  task  was  accomplished,  and  the  army  moved  forward  to  Shelbyville. 
It  was  now  barely  possible  for  the  wagons  of  the  division  to  haul  as  far  as 
Huntsville  rations  enough  to  keep  the  army  from  starving — no  more.  Bat  that 
was  enough  for  Mitchel.  He  at  once  began  accumulating  supplies  at  Shelby- 
ville,  while  he  threw  his  advance  perhaps  twenty-five  miles  further  forward  to 
the  little  village  of  Fayett^ville.*  The  enemy  was  still  in  doubt  aa  to  the 
intended  point  of  attack.  It  might  bo  the  railroad  junction  at  Decatur;  it 
might  be  the  scarcely  less  important  one  at  Stevenson.  And  meantime  the 
movement  wan  at  any  rate  supposed  to  be  trivial,  and  attention  was  conoon- 
trated  in  the  direction  of  Pittsburg  Landing. 

On  the  10th  of  April  Mitchel  was  ready.  His  advance  brigade,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Turchin,  moved  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.     By  nine  at 

*  The  following  story  of  Mltcliel's  advance  is  to  be  found  in  the  newspapers  of  the  time: 
"General  Mitchel  having  occasion  to  send  into  the  Rebel  lines  two  Confederate  ofliceni  who 
had  acTfmipanied  ParKon  Brownlow  into  Shelbyville,  on  his  delivery  to  our  force«,  sent  an  escort 
of  several  Fourth  Ohio  cavalrymen  with  them  to  Fayetteville.  When  the  party  arrived  at  Fav- 
etteville,  one  of  the  Kel>el  officers  very  cooly  dis-niissed  the  e.^cort,  telling  them  he  did  not  wi*h 
their  services  any  further.  While  standing  in  the  streets  of  the  town  the  escort  was  surrounded 
by  a  mob  of  the  citizens  of  the  place,  who  heaped  U])on  them  every  imaginable  insult.  At  lart 
one,  considering  himself  licensed  by  the  forbearance  of  our  men,  advanced  to  Lieutenant  John- 
son (in  command),  took  hold  of  his  beard,  pulled  it,  and  with  the  grinning  malice  of  a  devil  ex- 
claimed: 'You're  a  specimen  of  the  d — d  Yankees  they're  sending  down  here,  are  you?'  It  ii 
matter  of  surprise  that  Lieutenant  Johnson  did  not  cut  him  down  in  his  tracks,  but  he  remem* 
bcred  that  bin  mission  wan  one  of  peace,  and  determined  to  go  to  the  very  verge  of  human  for- 
bcarance  rather  than  commit  any  violence.  The  next  morning  the  escort  started  back  toward 
Shelbyville  and  met  the  advancing  columns  of  our  forces.  General  Mitchel  wna  highly  indig- 
nant when  he  heard  of  the  outnigcs  that  had  been  committed  npon  the  flag  of  truce.  He  nxic 
rapidly  into  the  town,  and  found  a  large  number  of  the  citizens  assembled  on  the  public  Muare 
to  witness  the  entrance  of  our  army.  *  People  of  Fayetteville,'  cried  the  General,  *yoa  are  wone 
than  savages  I  Kven  thetf  respect  a  flag  of  tru(«,  which  you  have  not  done.  Yo^tenlaj,  the  iml* 
diers  whom  I  sent  to  your  town  upon  a  mission  of  courtesy  and  mercy  wercahamefullr  insulted  is 
your  stroctA,  and  it  waA  you  who  gave  the  insult.  Y'ou  are  not  worthy  to  look  in  the  fmo9  of 
honest  men.  Depart  to  your  houses  every  one  of  you,  and  remain  tliero  until  I  gire  yua  per- 
mission to  come  forth.' 

"At  the  conclusion  of  this  speech  they  scattered  to  their  houses  like  frightened  rmts  to  their 
holes,  and  kept  within  doors  until  permission  was  given  for  them  to  come  forth  again." 
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night  it  was  withiD  eleven  miles  of  Huntsville.  Here  bivoaacking  for  a  few 
hours'  rest,  they  started  again  at  one  o*clook.  By  six  in  the  morning  the  spires 
of  Hnntsville  and  the  groves  of  cedar  that  sntround  them  were  in  sight. 

Such  remarkable  energy — remarkable  at  any  period  in  the  history  of  the 
wjtr,  but  amazing  in  those  days  of  deliberate  and  circumspect  movement — could 
not  fail  of  success.  The. few  soldiers  about  Huntsville  seemed  almost  ignorant 
that  they  wore  in  danger.  The  section  of  a  battery  which  had  hurried  up, 
stopped  some  railroad  trains  that,  on  the  first  alarm,  had  sought  to  escape.  The 
in&ntry  was  sent  out  on  either  hand  to  tear  up  a  little  of  the  track  and  prevent 
any  further  attempts  at  escape.  Then  they  marched  in  and  took  undiisturbod 
possession.  The  first  squad  that  entered  found  a  hundred  and  seventy  soldiers 
•till  sleeping  about  the  cars  at  the  depot,  and  incontinently  captured  the  lot. 
As  they  explored  further  they  found  seventeen  locomotives — all  but  one  in  fine 
mnning  order — and  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  cars.  ^ 

Thus  fairly  planted  upon  the  coveted  railroad,  in  the  heart  of  the  enemy's 
country,  Mitchel  took  in  at  once  the  importance  of  the  position  and  the  neces- 
Bity  of  energy  to  secure  it.  Columns  were  instantly  detached,  right  and  lefl,  to 
secure  the  track.  Eastward  a  force  hurried  to  Stevenson  and  Bridgeport,  to 
seise  the  junction  with  the  Chattanooga  and  Nashville  Railroad,  and  to  burn 
the  great  bridge  over  the  Tennessee  at  Bridgeport.  Westward  a  force  hurried 
to  Decatur  to  seize  the  junction  with  the  Nashville  Road  there,  and  to  destroy 
the  bridge  over  the  Tennessee.  Thus  protected  east  and  west  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  bridge,  the  position  at  Huntsville  would  be  secure  from  any  Rebel 
concentration  upon  it  by  rail. 

The  danger  from  the  east  was  considered  the  greater.  There  were  appre- 
hensions of  a  diversion  from  the  Rebel  army  about  Richmond,  or  at  least  of 
the  coming  from  that  direction  of  re-enforcements  for  Beauregard  at  Corinth. 
Accordingly  General  Mitchel  himself  accompanied  the  expedition  eastward. 
They  ran  out  by  rail  toward  Chattanooga.  So  complete  was  the  surprise  of 
their  .coming  that  no  resistance  to  this  novel  mode  of  exploring  an  cnemj^'s 
country  was  attempted.  They  took  possession  of  the  junction  at  Stevenson 
without  resistance.  Then  their  locomotive  pushed  on  toward  Cliattanooga. 
Within  six  miles  of  Bridgeport  they  came  to  a  bridge  eighty  feet  long,  the 
destruction  of  which  seemed  to  promise  as  cflTeetual  a  breakage  in  the  road,  for 
immediate  purposes,  as  could  be  secured  by  the  more  hazardous  attempt  at 
Bridgeport  itself  It  was  accordingly  burnt,  and,  perfectly  unmolested,  the  train 
returned  to  Huntsville. 

Meanwhile  the  westward  expedition  had  been  equally  fortunate.  A  small 
Bebel  force  stationed  at  Decatur  began  to  retreat  as  soon  as  Mitchel's  troops  were 
heard  of.  The  bridge  over  the  Tennessee  they  sought  to  fire  as  they  started. 
Just  then  the  advance  of  the  expedition  came  up.  It  had  been  instructed  to 
bum  this  bridge.  But  the  moment  the  Colonel  commanding  saw  that  the  Rebels 
were  doing  his  work,  he  leaped  to  the  conclusion  that  it  ought  not  to  be  done. 
If  they  were  anxious  to  destroy  communication,  it  argued  his  interest  to  pre- 
serve communication.     He  therefore  ordered  the  troops  forward  in  hot  hastOy 
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and  tho  bridge  was  saved.  In  a  day  or  two,  having,  by  tiic  bridgo-buming  be- 
yond Stevenson,  protected  his  eastern  flank,  Mitehol  came  harrying  westward, 
along  the  road  to  Decatur.  Under  his  eye  the  line  was  at  once  carried  forward, 
till  from  Tuscumbia  he  was  able  to  communicate  with  our  forces  before  Corinth. 
The  spirited  congratulations  which  Mitchel  now  addressed  to  his  troops 
were  more  than  warranted  by  the  delight  of  the  country  at  his  brilliant  achieve- 
ments.   He  said : 

"  Heab-Quartebs,  Third  Dhtibion,  i 

**Oainp  Taylor,  HunimnlU,  AprU  16,  1862./ 
"SoLDiEBS :  Your  march  upon  Bowling  Green  won.  the  thanks  and  confidence  of  oar  oommaod* 
ing  General.  With  enginefl  and  cars  captured  from  the  enemy,  our  advanced  guard  precipitated 
itself  upon  Nashville.  It  was  now  made  jour  duty  to  seize  and  def^troy  the  Memphis  and  Charles- 
ton Railway,  the  great  military  road  of  the  enemy.  With  a  supply-train  only  sufficient  to  feed 
you  at  a  distance  of  two  days'  march  from  your  depot,  you  undertook  the  hercalean  task  of 
rebuilding  twelve  hundred  feet  of  heavy  bridging,  which,  by  your  untiring  energy,  was  acoom- 
plished  in  ten  days.  Thus,  by  a  railway  of  your  own  construction,  your  depot  of  supplies  was 
removed  from  Nashville  to  Shelbyville,  nearly  sixty  miles  in  the  direction  of  the  object  of  yonr 
attack.  The  blow  now  became  practicable.  Marching  with  a  celerity  such  as  to  outstrip  any 
messenger  who  might  have  attempted  to  announce  your  coming,  you  fell  upon  Huntsville,  taking 
your  enemy  completely  by  surprise,  and  capturing  not  only  his  great  military  road,  but  mil  his 
machine  shops  and  rolling  stock.  Thus  providing  yourselves  with  ample  transportation,  yoa 
have  struck  blow  after  blow  with  a  rapidity  unparalleled.  Stevenson  fell,  sixty  miles  to  the  east 
of  Huntsville.  Decatur  and  Tuscumbia  have  been  in  like  manner  seized,  and  are  now  occupied. 
In  three  days  you  have  extended  your  front  of  operutious  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles,  and  your  morning  gun  at  Tuscumbia  may  now  be  heard  by  your  comrades  on  the  battle- 
field made  glorious  by  the  victory  before  Corinth.  A  cummunicution  of  thcve  facts  to  head-quar- 
ters has  not  only  now  the  thanks  of  our  commanding  General,  but  those  of  the  Department  of 
War,  which  I  announce  to  you  with  proud  satisfaction.  Accept  the  thanks  of  your  oommander, 
and  let  your  future  deeds  demonstrate  that  you  can  surpass  yourselves.*' 

Thus  planted  in  the  heart  of  the  South,  and  on  the  vital  ohaunel  of  com- 
munication between  the  east  and  west  of  the  Confederacy,  with  a  single  divis- 
ion not  fifteen  thousand  strong,*  General  Mitchel's  position  was  sufficiently  pre- 
carious. The  inhabitants  of  the  country  looked  upon  his  presence  as  a  sort  of 
dare-devil  exploit,  having  in  it  no  probability  of  permanence.  They  were 
sometimes  sullen,  oflener  openly  contemptuous  or  abusive.  But  the  General 
presently  made  them  understand  the  value  of  respect  for  the  Governments 
Those  were  the  days  of  tender  concern  for  the  property  of  Rebels,  of  returning 
slaves,  buying  supplies,  and  taking  them  only  when  the  Rebel  owner  was  en- 
tirely willing  to  sell  and  entirel}'  satisfied  about  the  price.  But  Mitchel,  oven 
at  that  early  day,  had  the  wisdom  to  see  the  foil}'  of  such  policy,  and  tho  courage 
to  abandon  it.  He  adopted  what  was,  for  the  time  and  place,  perhaps  the  very 
wisest  course.  Lists  of  active  Rebels  and  of  Rebel  sympathizers  were  made  out, 
together  with  accurate  statements  of  their  possessions.     Whatever  was  needed 

*  General  Buell  ("Statement  in  Review  of  Evidence  before  Military  Commission '*  on  hit 
case,  p.  13)  says  there  were  about  sixteen  thousand  men  scattered  through  Tenneraee  and  North- 
ern Alabama,  mainly  under  Mitchells  command.  And,  in  a  review  of  Buclfs  oauipaigns  (Phil- 
adelphia Age,  25th  August,  1864),  understood  to  have  been  revised  by  him,  it  is  said,  "General 
Mitchel  had  one  division  of  about  eight  thousand  under  his  immediate  command,  and,  coDtia-. 
gently,  as  many  more." 
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for  the  Bupport  of  the  army  was  then  equitably  levied  upon  these  men  in  pro- 
portion to  their  ability ;  while,  for  whatever  was  taken,  the  average  price  of 
the  country  was  paid.  Several  hundred  bales  of  cotton  were  found,  which  the 
Bebels  haci  used  in  the  fortifications.  This  cotton  was  sold,  and  the  proceeds 
were  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  purchased  supplies.  Slaves  were  not 
encouraged  to  enter  the  camps,  but  whenever  needed,  they  were  used,  and  no 
slave  who  had  done  a  service  )x>  the  army  was  over  suffered  to  be  returned  to 
his  master.  General  Bueli's  order  forbade  any  protection  to  any  slaves  within 
the  army  lines.  Against  this  General  Mitchel  earnestly  protested ;  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  it  was  at  no  time  very  zealously  obeyed.  **I  organized  these  negroes 
into  watchful  guards,"  he  once  said,  "throughout  the  entire  portion  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  my  command.  They  watched  the  Tennessee  River  from  Chattanooga 
entirely  down  to  Tuscumbia  and  Florence.  To  every  negro  who  gave  me  infor- 
mation of  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  who  acted  as  guide  to  me,  or  who  piloted 
my  troops  correctly  through  that  unknown  country,  I  promised  the  protection 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  that  they  should  never  be  returned 
to  their  masters.  I  found  them  extremely  useful.  I  found  them  perfectly  reliable, 
so  far  as  their  intention  was  concerned;  not  always  accurate  in  detail,  but 
always  meaning  to  be  perfectly  truthful." 

Meantime  his  bearing  toward  the  masters  was  at  once  just  and  severe.  In 
this  respect  again  we  are  able  to  give  his  own  views  of  his  course.  "In  my 
treatment  of  the  people,"  he  says,  "  I  adopted  a  very  simple  policy  at  the  outset. 
I  have  studied  the  great  platform  of  the  rebellion  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and 
made  up  my  mind  that  no  cause  existed  for  the  South  raising  its  hand  against 
the  United  States — not  the  slightest ;  that  it  was  a  rebellion,  a  downright  piece 
of  treason  all  the  way  through ;  and  that  every  individual  in  that  country  \dio 
was  either  in  arms,  or  who  aided  and  abetted  those  in  arms,  was  my  personal 
enemy,  and  that  I  would  never  break  bread  or  eat  salt  with  any  enemy  of  my 
country,  no  matter  who  he  might  bo ;  and  I  have  never  done  it  up  to  this  day. 
In  the  next  place,  I  determined  I  would  show  them  I  was  honest,  and  had  an  object 
in  view ;  and  while  I  treated  them  with  the  most  perfect  justice,  I  determined 
to  make  every  individual  feel  that  there  was  a  terrible  pressure  of  war  upon 
him,  which  would  finally  destroy  him  and  grind  him  to  powder,  if  ho  did  not 
give  up  his  rebellion." 

But  in  the  precarious  position  which  he  held.  General  Mitchel  was  at  any 
time  liable  to  be  cut  off.  His  main  attention  was,  therefore,  given  to  the  utmost 
watchfulness  upon  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  Guerrillas  became  trouble- 
some, and  against  these  frequent  expeditions  were  organized,  the  vigor  of  their 
movements  being  generally  such  as  to  keep  the  marauders  at  safe  distance. 
Toward  the  close  of  April  the  menaces  from  the  direction  of  Chattanooga  be- 
came more  frequent.  Gtsneral  Kirby  Smith  was  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
force  in  that  region,  and  he  had  five  regiments  of  infantry  and  eighteen  hun- 
dred cavalry  posted  at  Bridgeport.  From  this  point  incursions  began  upon  the 
eastern  extremity  of  General  Mitchel's  lines  near  Stevenson. 

Finally,  one  night,  an  attack  was  made  upon  a  brigade  at  Stevenson,  and 
Vol.  I.— 39. 
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the  telegraph  wires  between  that  point  and  Huntsville  wore  cut.  Mitchol  then 
determined  to  push  his  line  up  to  Bridgeport  itself,  and  thus  protect  his  flank 
by  the  Tennessee  River.  Running  up  on  the  raih'oad  from  Iluntsville,  he  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  column.  At  the  creek  near  Bridgeport,  where,  on 
first  entering  the  country,  he  had  destroyed  the  bridge,  he  now  encountered  the 
enemy.  Here  a  small  force  was  brought  up,  and  an  artiHery  fire  was  opened 
upon  the  enemy's  pickets.  This  force  was  to  make  as  much  noise  as  possible, 
and  to  create  the  impression  that  a  direct  attack  was  to  be  speedily  made. 
Meantime,  at  the  head  of  the  main  column,  Mitchel  now  plunged  into  the  swamp 
near  the  creek,  heading  across  the  countr}'  in  such  a  way  as  to  strike  an  old 
road  leading  to  Bridgeport.  The  guns  were  dragged  along  by  hand.  Whole 
regiments  fell  upon  the  rail  fences  by  the  roadside  and  carried  them  throngh 
the  swamp  to  mend  the  bridges.  Mitchel  was  everywhere  encouraging  the  men 
and  hastening  the  march.  While  tiie  column  was  thus  hurrying  down  npon 
Bridgeport,  the  Rebel  force  was  still  awaiting  the  attack  at  the  creek  bridge, 
where  the  feint  had  been  made.  A  part  of  their  strength  lay  there  to  resist  the 
attack;  the  rest  was  in  reserve  in  tiie  town.  Over  this  la.st  part  Mitchel  now 
looked  down  from  the  crest  of  a  wooded  hill  within  five  hundred  yards  of  the 
great  bridge  over  the  Tennessee.  His  line  of  battle  was  formed  in  quiet,  and 
the  opening  of  artillery  with  grape  and  canister,  at  short  range,  was  the  first 
notification  to  the  enemy  that  his  rear  was  in  danger.  They  flew  to  their  arms, 
but  the  apparition  of  Mitchers  line  of  battle  suddenly  ri.sing  over  the  crest,  and 
rushing  down  upon  them  at  a  charge,  dissipated  all  idea  of  resistance,  and 
they  broke  for  the  bridge.  When  Mitchel  reached  the  spot  it  was  in  flames. 
The  men  succeeded  in  saving  tlio  end  next  the  town.  A  pier  on  the  other 
side,  however,  was  blow^n  up,  and  that  portion  of  the  bridge  was  rendered 
impassable. 

B}'  this  time  the  Rebel  force  back  at  the  destroyed  crock  bridge  had  dis- 
covered its  danger.  As  it  came  rushing  in,  hoping  still  to  cross  the  river  on  the 
great  bridge,  it  was  met  by  a  voile}'  from  Mitehel's  triumphant  column.  The 
men  broke  almost  at  once,  scaMering  in  all  directions.  Pursuit  was  promptlv 
made,  and  some  three  hundred  and  fifly  prisoners  were  captured,  with  two  pie^'Cr^ 
of  arliller}'.*  The  success  was  complete,  and  in  justifiable  pride  Mitchel  wa< 
able  to  telegraj)!!  to  the  War  Department:  "The  campaign  is  ended,  and  I  now 
occupy  Iluntsville  in  perfect  security;  while  all  of  Alabama,  north  of  Tennes- 
see River,  floats  no  flag  but  that  of  the  Union." 

But  if  the  campaign  havir.g  as  its  end  the  successful  occupation  of  the  i^reat 
line  of  railroad  through  Northern  Alabama  was  ended,  there  was  another  one 
to  which  the  General's  attention  was  immediately  bent.      Thirty  miles  from 

*An  elaborate  Rtatement  in  the  Philadelphia  Age,  25th  Aiiprust,  1804,  reviewinjf  Genernl 
Bueirfl  operations  (Banctioned  by  himself),  savH  that  throiitrh  Mitehel's  entire  eatnpaig:n  henerer 
oapture<l  fifty  armed  men,  nor  killed  twenty.  This,  of  ooiirHe,  conflicts  with  the  Btat«fment  in  the 
text,  in  wliich  I  have  followed  the  acmmnt  of  the  enjrajfement  at  Bridijoport  furnished  to  the  Chirac'" 
Tribune  by  itn  correspondent  on  the  spot.  l<el)ellion  Reeonl,  Vol.  IV,  p.  531.  General  MitchelV 
official  report,  however,  makes  no  mention  of  such  a  number  of  prisoners. 
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Biiilgcport  lay  the  veritable  "Ilawk^s  Nest,"*  Chattanooga  itself.  Whoever 
hvUl  it  lield  the  key  to  the  whole  central  belt  of  the  Confederacy.  Among  the 
first  to  »ecognize  its  importance,* Mitchel  came  near  being  the  first  to  secure  it. 

As  early  as  the  lOtli  of  April,  when  about  himself  to  move  upon  Hunl.sville, 
he  had  sent  out  a  small  expedition  to  cut  the  railroad  between  Atlanta  and 
Chattanooga.  The  plan  was  one  of  singular  boldness,  and  it  very  narrowly 
missed  success.f  Had  the  bridges  been  destro^-ed,  he  might  have  occupied  Chat-' 
tanooga  within  a  couple  of  days  after  his  entry  into  Huntsville,  and  the  whole 
face  of  future  campaigns  in  that  region,  as  Judge  Holt  says,  might  have  been 
changed.  The  attempt  failed,  but  General  Mitchel  did  not  withdraw  his  eyes 
from  Chattanooga. 

The  action  at  Bridgeport  was  on  the  30th  of  April.  Within  a  couple  of 
weeks  guerrillas  were  giving  some  trouble  at  Rogersville,  near  Decatur,  and  one 
of  Mitchel's  Brigadiers,  General  Neglcy,  had  shown  praiseworth}'  energy  in 
routing  them.  This  officer  was  now,  therefore,  detached  toward  East  Tennes- 
see, to  check  the  outrages  of  guerrillas  upon  Union  men  in  one  or  two  of  the 
counties  north  of  Chattiinooga,  and,  in  the  language  of  one  of  the  newspaper 
accounts  of  that  day,  ''  to  call  at  Chattanooga,  if  possible,  and  Mitchel  seldom 
deems  anything  impossible  in  his  dei^artment.*'  It  is  hard  even  yet  to  see  that 
this  was. 

Falling  upon  the  Kebel  General  Adams's  cavalry,  General  Negley  routed 
and  pursued  them  through  Jasper  to  Chattanooga.  There  now  began  a 
strange  hesitation.  On  5th  of  June  General  Negley  reported  to  General 
Mitchel  his  capture  of  men  from  Chattanooga,  appearances  that  it  would  not 
be  defended,  and  a  determination  "  to  push  on  there  to-morrow.'*  On  the 
7th  he  was  before  Chattanooga,  was  convinced  that  the  *' enemy's  force  is  about 
three  thousand,  wMth  ten  pieces  of  artillery,"  and  was  throwing  shells  across 
the  river  into  the  town.  On  the  8th  he  was  '*  going  to  make  another  demon- 
stration." Still  he  regarded  it  *' almost  impossible  to  construct  sufficient  pon- 
toons to  cross  the  river  in  force."  He  did  "  not  consider  the  capture  of  Chatta- 
Dooga  very  difficult  or  hazardous."  But  he  was  troubled  about  the  power  to 
hold  it;  and  he  was  disposed  to  cast  frightened  glances  at  "the  exposed  condi- 
tion of  1t)oth  iront  and  rear  of  our  lines  to  Pittsburg  Landing."  And  so  he 
announced  that  the  objects  of  the  expedition  were  accomplished,  and  marched 
away  again.  He  had  shelled  the  town  twice,  and,  as  one  of  his  subordinate 
brigade  commanders  claimed,  had  silenced  the  Eebel  batteries,  and  driven  them 
to  evacuate  the  town  and  destroy  railroad  bridges  behind  them.  As  it  would 
now  seem,  he  might  certainly  have  taken  it.  Had  Mitchel  been  there,  it  is 
scarcely  doubtful  that  the  town  would  have  fallen 

Not  long  after  this  movement,  General  Mitchel  was  recalled  from  the  com- 
mand of  his  division  and  ordered  to  Washington. 

Of  the  remarkable  campaign  which  he  had  conducted,  it  may  bo  said  that 

*  The  Indian  name  of  the  place. 

tSec  posif  close  of  Part  II,  for  a  fuller  account  of  this  expedition. 
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it  displayed  dash  and  spirit  in  tho  midst  of  the  prevailing  eaution ;  skill  in 
handling  raw  troops  at  a  time  when  commanders,  now  the  most  noted  in  our 
army,  were  learning  in  tho  rude  school  of  disaster  the  elements  of  their  art; 
fertility  of  resources,  before  others  had  ventured  beyond  the  precedents  of  tho  war 
with  Mexico;  and  a  remarkable  appreciation  of  tho  new  conditions  with  which 
war  has  been  surrounded  by  the  vast  extension  of  telegraphs  and  railroads. 
That  it  encountered  no  formidable  opposition  docs  not  destroy  the  credit  which 
the  display  of  these  qualities  justly  secured.  Two  years  before  Sherman, 
Mitchel  showed  how  armies  might  depend  on  single  lines  of  railroad  through 
groat  tracts  of  the  enemy*s  country  for  supplies.  As  early  as  Butler,  ho  showed 
how  Eebels  should  be  mado  to  support  the  war.  Eighteen  months  before  Rosc- 
crans,  he  fastened  upon  the  strategic  point  of  the  whole  central  half  of  the 
Southern  States.  Almost  three  years  before  Sherman,  he  showed  how  the  shell 
of  the  Confederacy  might  be  pierced,  and  how  little  resistance  was  to  bo  ex- 
pected when  once  this  shell  was  passed.  Much  of  his  success,  doubtless,  he 
owed  to  the  utter  surprise  which  his  movements  proved  to  an  enemy  not  then 
accustomed  to  expect  such  energy  and  audacious  boldness.  Many  of  his  move- 
ments, doubtless,  at  another  stage  of  the  war,  or  under  other  conditions,  would 
have  been  impracticable.  But  it  was  his  sagacity  which  perceived  that  to  be 
the  time  for  audacious  movements.  Of  high  credit,  therefore,  for  a  campaign 
second  in  brilliancy  to  scarcely  any  in  the  war,  no  fair  criticism  can  deprive 
General  Mitchel.* 

The  Government  in  its  delight  over  the  occupation  of  Iluntsville,  made 
him  a  Major- General.  The  country  pronounced  him  among  the  ablest  of  our 
commanders.  When  he  had  been  commissioned  there  were  some  doubts  in  the 
city  where  he  was  best  known  as  to  the  success  which  this  impulsive  theorist 
and  scientific  speculator  would  meet  with  in  the  practical  business  of  war. 
When  he  was  recalled  he  was  thought  our  fittest  General  for  bold  ventures,  and 
great  undertakings  which  neither  energy  alono  nor  skill  alone  could  make  suc- 
cessful. But  he  was  no  more  popular  among  his  brother  officers;  and  there 
were  special  causes  for  disagreement  between  himself  and  the  chief  who  over- 
shadowed and  chilled  him. 

When  it  was  found  that  General  Buell  and  General  Mitchel  could  not  act 
harmoniously  in  the  same  department,  that  Mitchel  chafed  under  the  policy  of 
his  superior,  and  was  finally  driven  to  such  dissatisfaction  that  he  was  on  tho 
point  of  resigning  his  commission,  the  W"ar  Department  interposed  and  ordered 
him  to  AVashington.     General  Buell  behaved  handsomely,     lie  interfered  em- 

♦Readers  will  be  interested  in  comparing  with  the  above  the  estimate  placed  upon  Mitchel'* 
campaign  bj  his  cautious,  undemonstrative  commander.  In  his  "  Statement  in  Review  of  Kvi- 
dence  before  the  Military  Commission  "  on  his  ciise,  General  Bncll  says  (p.  13)  :...**  That 
force,  mainly  under  the  command  of  General  Mitchel,  has  been  generally  awarded  praise  fur 
the  service  it  performed,  and  very  justly;  yet  not  more  than  two  thousand  men  ever  ap|MainH)  on 
the  field  of  operations  to  oppose  it.  It  was  not  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  that  made  its  service  dif- 
ficult and  creditable ;  but  it  was  the  large  extent  of  country  it  occupied,  the  length  of  the  lines  it 
had  to  guard,  and  the  difficulty  of  supplying  it." 
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pbaiically  to  prevont  Mitchcrs  resignation,  and  declared  that  if,  becnusc  of  their 
disagrooraent,  one  or  the  other  must  leave  the  service,  he  would  himself  resign  * 

Mitchel  found  on  his  an*ival  in  Washington  that  the  faith  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  his  capacity  was  unshaken.  Indeed  the  plan  was  for  a  little  enter- 
tained of  assigning  to  him  the  work  which  Fremont  had  once  proposed,  and 
which  Halleck  had  been  expected  to  accomplish — the  work  of  sweeping  down 
the  Mississippi  Yalley  and  restoring  the  Great  River  to  commerce.  But  it  was 
determined  to  do  nothing  in  the  matter  till  General  Halleck,  now  fresh  on  his 
stool  as  "General-in-Chief/*  could  bo  consulted.  Halleck,  like  all  men  of  mere 
rootine,  had  a  profound  contempt  for  buccobs  won  in  such  irregular  methods  as 
Mitchel  had  employed  and  a  profound  distrust  for  the  men  who  employed  them. 
He  considered  Mitchel  reckless  and  Quixotic — lucky  perhaps,  thus  far,  because 
his  own  warlike  genius  had  been  engaging  the  enemy's  attention  elsewhere — 
but  utterly  unsafe.  His  influence  was  for  a  time  great  enough  to  keep  Mitchel 
out  of  any  command. 

Meanwhile  a  swarm  of  slanders  had  been  started  by  the  busy  enemies  he 
had  left  behind  him  in  BuelKs  army.  Presently  a  newspaper  attack  appeared, 
declaring  in  mysterious  vagueness  that  General  Mitchel  had  been  summoned  to 
Washington  to  answer  to  the  gravest  charges.  It  pronounced  his  conduct  "not 
only  injurious  to  the  Government  but  disgraceful  to  humanity,"  declared  that 
he  had  "perpetrated  deeds  of  cruelty  and  guilt,  the  bare  narration  of  which 
makes  the  heart  sick,"  demanded  "Bwifl  justice,"  hoped  "for  the  country's  sake 
there  would  be  no  delay  and  no  clemency,"  and  reached  its  climax  in  pronounc- 
ing the  foremost  astronomer  of  the  country  and  the  hero  of  the  North  Alabama 
campaign  "an  epauletted  miscreant."  The  organ  of  these  slanders  was  a  news- 
paper remarkable  partly  for  decayed  genius,  partly  for  mediocre  but  malignant 
treason — the  Louisville  Journal.  The  reputation  it  had  once  enjoyed  still  gave 
it  some  credit;  and  the  very  vagueness  of  its  charges  added,  for  a  little  time, 
to  the  apprehensions  felt  even  by  General  Mitchcl's  friends,  as  to  the  possibility 
of  his  having  committed  some  unusual  indiscretion.  With  the  most,  however, 
they  excited  only  amazement  and  incredulity.  But  they  were  taken  up  by  the 
Associated  Press  and  scattered  broadcast  over  the  country.  Mitchel  made  no 
reply,  save  in  a  private  dispatch  to  deny  their  truth,  and  to  demand  either 
proof  or  retraction.     Of  this  demand  the  newspaper  never  took  any  notice. 

Presently  it  appeared  that  the  whole  charge  grew  out  of  some  excesses 
committed  by  Colonel  Turchin's  brigade  of  Mitchers  command,  in  re-occupying 
the  town  of  Athens,t  whence  they  had  been  driven  by  a  superior  force  of  the 
Rebels.  General  Mitchel  had  himself  sought  to  bring  the  individual  offcndei's 
to  justice,  but  had  failed  to  secure  proofs;  General  Buell  had  been  subsoqiiontly 
attempting  the  same  thing,  and  up  to  that  time  had  encountered  similar  failure. 

•These  RtatcmonU  arc  m:u]e  on  the  authority  of  General  Mitchel  hiniftelf.  He  comnuini- 
cated  them  to  the  writer  in  Washin^on,  in  July,  1862. 

tThe  outrages  at  Atlicns  were  trifling  coni|>ared  with  thoRe  which  eulisequontly  marked 
faniou8  rampai^iR  in  the  South,  and  parsed  not  only  unrebuked  hut  actually  applauded  by  the 
oommandcra  and  by  the  country.     Those  were  days,  however,  when  the  war  wiw  conducted — not 
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Mitchells  enemies  sought  to  hold  him  responsible,  and  even  forwarded  chnrgos 
to  Washington,  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  them.  T!ie  (reneral,  however,  re- 
mained ibr  some  monllis  out  of  command,  and  the  public  was  left  to  the  c*jn- 
elusion  that  for  this,  or  for  some  other  reason,  he  was  in  disgrace  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Botii  the  Cincinnati  and  the  Dudlev  Observatories  were  still  under  his 
directorship.  He  improved  the  leisure  which  he  now  had  to  inquire  into  their 
operations,  and  to  send  instructions  to  the  assistants  in  charge. 

lie  was  ordered  from  his  command  in  Alabama  on  the  2d  of  Julv,  18G2. 
On  the  12th  of  September  he  was  a^siiXlJe(l  to  a  new  department.  The  (lovern- 
ment  had  not  insistt'd  upon  the  Mississippi  scheme  in  o])p(>sition  to  llalleck's 
disapproval;  but  it  had  never  given  u}>  the  belief  that  Mitchel  would  be  of  sig- 
nal service  again  in  an  independent  positii»n,  commensurate  in  importance  with 
the  rank  he  had  won  and  the  military. genius  ha  had  displayed.  Great  things 
had  been  hoped  of  the  Department  of  South  Carolina,  but  with  the  brilliant 
•achievement  of  Admiral  Dupont  in  the  harbor  of  Port  Hoyal,  success  hcemed  to 
have  ended,  and  one  unlbrtunate  failure  after  another  had  tbllowed.  The  posi- 
tion was  thought  especially  titted  for  a  man  of  Mitchelfl  adventurous  spirit,  and 
h'j  was  assigned  to  it. 

He  set  out  at  once  for  hi.s  new  command.  His  comins^  infused  fresh  life  into 
military  affairs.  Within  the  week  of  his  arrival  he  visited  all  the  camps,  on 
Hilton  Head,  at  Beautbrt,  and  at  Fort  Pulaski,  and  addressed  all  the  regiment*. 
Within  another  week  an  expedition  to  St.  John's  Blutf  was  organize*!,  which  look 
a  Ibrt  and  several  heavy  guns.  In  the  same  week  another  expedition  burnt  the 
salt  Avorks,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  at  Blufton.  A  re<<>nn<>issanee  up  the 
Savannah  was  made.  A  ibreo  was  sent  to  Pootaiiiro  to  br^alv  the  railroad  mhi- 
nection  between  Charleston  and  Savannah.  And  amid  these  varied  ei.t.-rp:  i^iS 
he  tbund  time  to  mature  a  plan  fur  the  relief  of  tlie  crowiled  contra baiul  har- 
raclvs.  The  neL^roes  were  set  to  work  buildin:;  a  villa^ri'  ol"  eoinloi'tal-le  eal»in* 
for  themselves.-'-  He  had  already  gained  the  confidence  of  all  ;  his  ]»reliminary 
operations  had  been  ailendetl  with  success,  and  it  was  believed  that  a  graver 
movement  was  in  eonlemplation. 

In  th(i  nii<lst  of  his  plans,  only  five  weeks  al'ier  his  arrival  in  ;l:i'  depart- 
ment, on  the  2()th  of  Oetoiu'r,  18(12,  he  was  atta<ke(l  with  yellow  fiver.  He 
lingered,  with  seareely  a  hope  of  recovery,  from  the  (Mitset  till  the  ,*>«)lh  ;  wlu'ii, 
in  the  lull  ])ossession  of  his  liiculties.  an<l  shortly  after  an  effort,  to  ri']»eat  hi^ 
expressions  of  confidence  in   the  consolations  of  the   religion   whiih  he   Itad  >o 

pcrlmiH  :i<  .»«u<*ci»*<srully,  })nt — on  ]»rin(!ij»le*<  more  creditahh'  to  our  liiiin:iiiiiy  nn«1  oivi1iz:i:ion,  tf 
well  :iH  to  till*  «li>eiplinc  of  our  armies.  An«i,  t]irniL,'li  Miiclu'l  was  imt  ri^|)on-il»le  for  llie  oxi't'^-** 
at  AtlieiH,  it  luu.-t  be  conlesscd  thai  lu*  nii'^'lit  have  Invn  ni>re  onorL;«'iie  in  his  ollorts  lo  hrinij  ihc 
otlV'iKhirs  to  jii«itici'.  IJut,  iliouiili  not  ko  hi<.y«'  in  his  i(i»  as  on  llir  .^nltjfet  as  Sherman  !»al»-s*- 
quently  became,  ho  wa.s  still  (lisp»sed  to  look  on  the  oll'i  n-e  as  <ini!e  vtMiial. 

-  The  *;ralefid  negroes  called  their  villay:c  Mitehelvillc— a  name  wliieh  hMs  fair  to  U^  fvr- 
manont.  Heforo  the  close  of  tlie  war  the  village  had  a  regular  municipal  orj^anizatioii,  with 
self-clectcd  ofEcers. 
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long  profeBsod,  he  died.     By  no  single  Btroke,  thus  far  through  the  war,  had  so 
grout  a  sum  of  ability  and  zoal  been  taken  from  the  National  service. 

He  was  buried,  with  the  honorsof  war,  in  tho  village  cemetery  at  Beaufort, 
South  Carolina,  among  the  residences  of  tho  Barnwells  and  the  Ilhetts.  Two 
sons,  on  his  staff,  w^ere  so  low  at  the  same  time,  with  the  same  disease,  that  tho 
attendants  dared  not  inform  them  of  their  father's  death.  Their  mother,  worn 
out  with  her  apprehensions  for  her  husband,  had  died  suddenly,  almost  at  his 
entry  into  the  service. 

Tiie  military  career  thus  too  soon  ended  suggests  in  its  incipiency  some 
points  of  resemblance  to  that  of  a  famous  soldier  of  English  history.  A  great 
writer  has  sketched  the  portrait:  "His  courage  had  all  the  French  impetuosity 
and  all  the  English  steadiness,  llis  fertility  and  activity  of  mind  were  almost 
beyond  belief.  They  appeared  in  everything  that  he  did,  in  his  campaigns,  in/ 
his  negotiations,  in  his  familiar  correspon<lence,  in  his  lightest  and  most 
unstudied  conversation.  He  was  a  kind  friend,  a  generous  enemy,  and,  in  deport- 
ment, a  thorough  gentleman.  .  .  .  Eepose  was  insupportable  to  him.  .  .  . 
Scarcely  any  General  had  ever  done  so  much  with  means  so  small.  Scarcely 
any  General  had  ever  displayed  equal  originality  and  boldness.  .  .  .  Ho  was 
adored  by  the  Catalonians  and  Valencians;  but  he  was  hated  by  the  Prince 
whom  he  had  all  but  made  a  great  king,  and  by  the  Generals  whose  fortune  and 
reputation  were  staked  on  the  same  venture  with  his  own.  The  English  Gov- 
ernment could  not  understand  him.  He  was  so  eccentric  that  they  gave  him 
no  credit  for  the  judgment  which  he  really  possessed.  One  day  he  took  towns 
with  horse-soldiers;  then  again  he  turned  sonic  hundreds  of  infantry  into  cav- 
alry at  a  minute's  notice.  .  .  .  The  ministers  thought  that  it  would  be  highly 
impolitic  to  intrust  the  conduct  of  the  8[)anisli  war  to  so  volatile  and  romantic  a 
person.  They  therefore  gave  the  command  to  Lord  Galway,  an  experionced 
veteran — a  man  who  was  in  war  what  ^loliero's  doctors  were  in  medicine — who 
thought  it  much  more  honorable  to  fail  according  to  rule  than  to  succeed  b}' 
innovation.  .  .  .  This  great  commander  conducted  the  campain  of  1707  in 
the  most  scieniific  manner.  On  the  plain  of  Ahuanza  he  encountered  the  army 
of  the  Bourbons.  He  drew  up  his  trooj)s  according  to  the  methods  prescribed 
by  the  best  writers,  and  in  a  few  horns  lost  eighteen  thousand  men,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  standards,  all  his  bagi^Mge,  and  ail  his  artillery." -5' 

Th^^se  ai'e  the  words  of  Lord  Macaulay  in  describing  Charles  Mordaunt,  Karl 
of  Petersborough  ;  but  in  more  respects  than  one  they  present  a  suggestive 
parallel  to  the  history  we  have  been  tracing,  and  to  the  disasters  that  Hj)ee(lily 
lollowed.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  we  do  not  think  the  military  character  of 
General  Mitchel  far  to  seek.  He  had  genius  rather  than  talent.  He  was  bold, 
adventurous,  wonderfully  energetic,  fertile  in  resources.  He  had  a  keen  eye  for 
strati-iric  advantages.  Ho  manag<Ml  the  executive  business  of  war  with  skill. 
He  was  ]>enetrated  with  a  fervid  enthusiasm,  which  communicated  itself  to  his 
soldiers,  and   count(?d   more   than   many  re-enforcements  in   accomplishing  his 

^  W.ir  of  tlic  .Suc^^ession  in  Spain.     Kdinburg  Itfrview,  Jaiiuiiry,  1833. 
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undertakings.  This  enthusiasm  led  to  an  appearance  of  eccentricity  and  nerv- 
ous excitability  that,  outside  the  range  of  his  personal  influence,  engendered  a 
distrust  of  his  stability  and  judgment. 

But  if  we  seek  to  pass  beyond  these  obvious  characteristics,  and  estimate 
the  actual  breadth  and  depth  of  his  military  capacity,  we  find  ourselves  checked 
on  the  threshold.  He  was  comparatively  untried.  A  brief  period  of  subordinate 
service ;  a  four  months*  campaign  with  an  army  of  less  than  fifteen  thousand, 
brilliantly  managed  biit  inadequately  opposed ;  and  five  weeks  of  work  prepar- 
atory to  a  campaign — in  these  short  phrases  his  career  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion 
is  told.  Amid  the  stumblings  of  those  earlier  years  his  was  a  clear  and  vigor- 
ous tread.  While  the  struggling  Nation  blindly  sought  for  leaders,  his  was  a 
brilliant  promise.  But  he  never  fought  a  battle,*  never  confronted  a  respectable 
antagonist,t  and  never  commanded  a  considerable  army.  Yet  what  he  did  had 
so  won  the  confidence  of  the  troops,  and  the  admiration  of  the  country,  that 
his  death  was  deplored  as  a  public  calamity,  and  he  was  mourned  as  a  great 
General. 

*  Of  course  it  will  be  understood  that  the  afif&irs  at  Bridgeport  and  elsewhere  did  not  rise  to 
the  rank  of  battles. 

t  Unless  for  the  few  weeks  that  he  might  have  been  said  to  be  pitted  against  Beauregard. 
In  his  Northern  Alabama  campaign  the  whole  force  opposed  to  him  scarcely  amounted  to  two 
thousand. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  Q.  A.  GILLMORE. 


QriNCY  ADAMS  GILLMOKE,  Major  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
Brevet  Major-General  in  the  regular  army,  Major-General  of  volunteers, 
and  the  great  artillerist  and  engineer  of  the  war,  was  born  at  Black  Eiver, 
Lorain  County,  Ohio,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1825. 

His  parentage  was  of  mingled  Scotch -Irish  and  German  extraction.  His 
fether,  Quartus  Gillmore,  was  born  in  Hampshire  County,  Massachusetts,  in 
1790,  on  the  farm  of  two  hundred  acres  which  his  father  continued  for  many 
years  to  cultivate.  This  farm  was  finally  exchanged  with  one  of  the  Con- 
necticut speculators  in  Western  Reserve  lands,  for  a  tract  of  one  thousand 
acres  in  Lorain  County,  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  Quartus  Gillmore  thus 
came  to  be  one  of  the  Reserve  pioneers.  He  reached  the  township  in  which  his 
father^s  tract  of  wild  land  lay,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  in  1811,  and  imme- 
diately began  his  "  clearing."  He  remained  on  it  during  the  war  of  1812, 
though  most  of  the  other  inhabitants  fled  to  the  interior,  and,  before  Perry's 
victory,  the  danger  to  the  residents  along  the  coast  from  British  eruisers  was 
supposed  to  be  imminent.  In  1824  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Smith. 
This  lady  was  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  where  she  was  born  in  1797.  Her  father, 
Mr.  Reide,  was  also  a  native  of  that  State,  but  his  parents  came  from  Germany. 
In  1807  the  family  removed  to  Lorain  County,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  Eliza- 
beth was  married  to  Mr.  Smith.  He  lived  but  four  years  after  the  marriage  j 
and  after  seven  years  of  widowhood  she  was  married  to  Quartus  Gillmore,  he 
being  at  that  time  thirty-four  years  of  age,  and  she  twenty-six.  Neither  of 
them  had  any  advantages  of  education,  save  such  as  could  be  obtained  from  the 
rude  schools  of  the  time  and  place.  Both  were  hardy,  vigorous  pioneers,  and 
the  wife  was  accounted  a  beauty.  Both  have  lived  to  see,  in  a  hale  old  age,  the 
fame  and  honors  of  their  first-born. 

At  the  time  of  his  birth  the  country  was  agitated  with  the  prolonged  excite- 
ment of  the  famous  Presidential  contest  of  1824,  between  Jackson,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  Crawford,  and  Henry  Clay.  Quartus  Gillmore,  true  to  his  Massachusetts 
ancestry  and  teachings,  belonged  to  the  Adams  party.  His  favorite  was  finally 
elected  by  the  House  of  Rei)re8entative8  on  the  9th  of  February,  and  the  news 
of  the  election  reached  that  remote  portion  of  the  frontier  on  the  very  day  on 
which  the  son  was  born.  In  tVie  fullness  of  his  joy  at  the  election  and  at  the 
birth,  the  happy  lather  declared  that  his  boy  should  bear  the  name  of  a  Presi- 
dent, and  forthwith  named  him  Quincy  Adams.* 

The  lad  grew  up  in  the  hearty  life  of  the  pioneers.     Through  the  summers 

*  These  facts  are  derived  from  an  unpubliched  sketch  of  General  Giilmore's  youth,  by  L.  A. 
Hine,  Esq.,  of  the  Cincinnati  Timed.    He  gives  a  list  of  the  other  membet^  ol  \.\ife  laxsQixV^  ^  ^'^  i*^- 
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he  assisted  on  the  farm,  as  soon  as  he  was  able,  and  (.-ontinuod  ftt  farpi  hibor 
until  his  eighteenth  3'^car.  Eacli  winter  lie  received  what  t!ie  good  people  of 
those  times  were  wont  to  call  '*  a  quarter's  schooling."  He  came  to  rank  well, 
both  among  the  farmers  and  in  the  e(uintry  school -house.  He  was  strong,  active, 
and,  as  the  farmers  said,  **  a  good,  willing  hand."  In  the  school  he  soon  reached 
the  ''Double  Kule  of  Three,"  long  the  high-water  mark  of  rustic  schuol-teach- 
ers'  actpiirements,  and  began  to  perplex  his  masters  by  prying  into  the  hidden 
mysteries  of  the  latter  half  of  the  Arithmetic. 

So,  by  the  time  he  was  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old,  it  was  discovered  that 
he  had  gone  as  far  as  the  teachers  could  carry  him.  Then  came  a  piece  of  good 
fortune.  He  was  sent  for  a  winter  to  the  Xorwalk  Academy,  twenty-five  miles 
away  from  home.  The  glimpse  of  the  outside  world  which  he  thus  caught,  not 
loss  than  the  teachings  of  the  Acadeni}',  served  to  inspire  him  with  a  longing 
for  something  beyond  the  life  of  the  farm-boy.  He  bought  all  the  books  bo 
could  get  money  to  pay  for,  and  borrowed  all  that  the  village  and  neighborhood 
afforded.  In  his  seventeenth  year  his  acquirements  were  so  well  recognized 
that  he  was  offered  a  situation  himself  as  couutr}-  school-teacher.  For  three 
Buccossive  winters  he  now  taught  school — studying  through  two  of  tho  interven- 
ing summers  at  a  high  school  in  Elyria.  Some  of  his  old  schoolmates  became 
his  i^upils,  and  there  was  much  in  his  position  to  gratify  the  aspirations  of  tho 
smart  boy  of  tho  neighborhood.  But  he  was  ill-satisfied,  and,  as  ho  said  to  his 
mother,  did  not  believe  he  was  made  to  be  a  school-teacher  all  his  life. 

To  this  feeling  his  success  at  the  Elyria  High  School  doubtless  contributed. 
He  had  been  noted  for  a  remarkable  ai)titu(le  fur  mathematical  studies,  Iiud 
stood  high  in  Natural  Philosophy,  and  had  been  among  the  foremost  in  English 
Com)»osition.  In  the  spring  of  1HI.'3  the  ])upils  of  the  si-hool  guvc  an  exhibition, 
in  which  young  Gillniore's  performance  was  considered  by  tar  the  mo.st  ])romi&- 
ing.  It  was  a  p(;em  entitled  ''Erie,"  which  attracted  con.siderable  allenlion 
among  a  graver  class  oi'  critics  than  those  who  usually  devote  theni.selves  to 
school  exhibitions.  It  was  published  in  the  loeal  newspaper,  and  at  the  time 
had  a  considerable  run  in  the  joui'nals  of  the  surroundinir  eountrv. 

Strangely  enougli,  it  was  to  this  poetii/al  etl'iision  that  v/e  are  indebted  for 
the  services  which  our  great  artillerist  was  to  render  during  the  war  of  the  re- 
bellion. Af\er  his  success  at  the  school  exhibition,  young  (lillmore  deci<led  to 
seek  a  ])rofessinn.  That  of  medicine  seemed,  in  his  circumstances,  the  most 
attainable,  iin<l  s(>  he  bt'gan  its  study  in  the  otllce  of  Dr.  Samuel  Strong,  of  Elvria. 
Meantime  ^Lr.  K.  S.  Hamlin,  then  the  Cont^ressman  of  the  distriet.  was  castiuiT 
about  for  a  suitable  person  on  whom  to  bestow  the  warrant  for  West  Point. 
He  had  appointed  a  young  man  nameil  Coynlon,  but,  on  examination,  it  ]u*oved 

lows:  Sophia  (Jillmorc,  horn  in  182S;  Kox.in.i,  in  is.JO;  Ebnuml,  in  IS'V'.;  .Vlie.\  in  l><.r> :  KlI^- 
abetli,  in  1S30;  Qiiarius,  in  18;»8;  an<i  Oorni'lius,  in  1S41.  Xi'uly  all  the^e  thiMivn  stil!  rosl.lo 
in  lh(M)I«l  nfi;,'!»l);>rli.»<)«l.  K(liinui<l  Ikumuio  a  sliipwriyflit,  wa-s  injmv«l  hy  an  aei'i.leiu.  an  i  lii:* 
HJncc' l)i'<'n  a  hi)[»(!!o--;  <T!pplL*.  Q  iirtun  m:iM.i.C'M  tlii*  Iid  n  *^' m  1  I'.i.iii.  ('M'nfliu-  liv*--;  \vi:!i  his 
father  and  U  a  nliipwriLrlit.  lOUziihetli  Invairu*  Mrs.  .Tnin's  O.  S  nnoti ;  Siiplii.-i,  Mr^;.  ('ip:.iia 
Leslie;  and  Alio*,  Mr-«.  Conway.  Uoxana  al<»nc  >v:w  carricl  I'ar  away  iVoui  ihc  lainlly  eircic, 
havinjj  married  Mr.  Spooner,  now  a  farmer  in  Oregon. 
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that  he  was.somo  months  too  old  to  be  admitted.  He  had  then  oiferod  it  to  the 
son  of  a  Mr.  Baldwin,  one  of  his  influential  constituents,  but  he  had  declined. 
Mr.  George  G.  Washburn,  the  editor  of  the  Elyria  Democrat,  was  then  asked 
-who  Avould  be  a  good  person  for  the  vacant  appointment.  He  called  Hamlin's 
attention  to  the  poem  from  one  of  the  high  school  scholars  which  he  had  lately 
published,  and  asked  if  a  boy  who,  with  very  limited  advantages,  had  come  to 
write  so  well,  would  not  make  a  creditable  representative  of  the  district  at  the 
Military  Academy.  Mr.  Hamlin  was  much  interested,  and  at  once  sent  to  inquire 
if  the  author  of  "  Erie  "  would  like  to  go  to  West  Point.  The  young  man  asked 
a  few  hours  to  consider  it;  then  decided  to  accept.  But  by  this  time  the  per- 
sons through  whom  'Mr.  Hamlin's  message  was  sent  had  Jefl  town.  Xot  to  bo 
swerved  from  his  purpose  when  once  his  mind  was  made  up,  Gillmore  at  once 
mounted  a  horse  and  rode  off  to  Amherst,  where  they  were  gone;  then,  by  their 
advice,  pushed  on  to  Churitan,  where  Mr.  Hamlin  was  attending  court.  Ho 
was  just  in  time — if  the  nomination  had  been  delayed  a  few  days  longer,  the 
Hepresentative's  power  to  appoint  would  have  lapsed,  and  the  President  would 
have  tilled  the  vacancy.  Gillmore  received  the  warrant,  and  at  once  set  out  for 
his  father's  residence. 

His  parents  supposed  him  to  be  at  Elyria,  hard  at  work  making  a  doctor 
of  himself,  and  were  not  a  little  surprised  at  his  appearance,  with  the  announce- 
meiKt  that,  if  they  were  willing,  he  meant  to  go  to  West  Point.  It  was  an 
abandonment  of  the  hopes  they  had  formed  for  his  future.  Neither  was  very 
well  pleased  ;  and  the  mother,  in  particular,  was  not  at  all  disjiosed  to  forgive 
the  friends  who  had  been  putting  such  ideas  in  her  boy's  head.  The  Aather  was 
more  readily  w'on  over.  Then  Quiney  asked  for  some  money  to  fit  him  for  the 
journey  and  to  carry  him  to  the  Academy.  '-I  will  give  it  to  you,  if  you  will 
promise  to  come  out  at  the  head  of  your  class,"  said  Mr.  Gillmore. 

The  class  contained  several  whose  names  have  since  risen  to  prominence. 
John  G.  Parke,  subsequently  Major  General  commanding  the  Ninth  Corps,  stood 
second  in  it;  Absalom  Baird,  subsequently  Division  General  under  Eosecrans, 
was  ninth;  Chauncey  McKeever,  of  the  Adjutant-General's  staff,  was  fourteenth; 
Rufus  iSaxton,  subsequently  Major-General  in  charge  of  the  negroes  of  the  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  coast,  was  eighteenth;  R.  W.  Johnston,  of  Kentucky,  sub- 
sequently Division  General  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  was  thirtieth.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  year  Cadet  Gillmore  stood  fourth.  The  next  year  he  did 
better;  and  when  his  graduation  came  it  was  found  that  he  had  kept  his  promise. 
He  had  '•  coine  out  at  the  head  of  the  class."  But  he  had  written  no  more 
poetry;  and  from  that  day  forward,  if  he  was  ever  guilty  of  the  weakness,  he 
was  successliil  in  concealing  it. 

]Iis  j)oeti(al  tendencies,  however,  had  taken  another  turn.  Tn  the  year  of 
his  graduation,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  was  married  to  one  of  the  fair 
belles  of  West  Point,  ^liss  ^fary  O'Magher,^*  only  daughter  of  the  Academy 
Tvcasurer  of  Cadets.     She  wiis  two  years  his  senior. 

('a<Iet  (riliinore's  position  at  ihe  head  of  his  class  determined,  in  accordance 

••The  f.i:iiI1y  is  I  lie  same  from  a  branch  of  which  Tliomai^  Francis 'M.ew.g>a»T  *^x«iiv«. 
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with  the  well-known  academic  rule,  his  assignment.  He  was  made  a  Brevet 
Second-Lieutenant  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  was  ordered  to  dntj  as  an 
assistant  on  the  fortifications  at  Hampton  Eoads.  After  three  years'  service 
here  he  was  ordered  back  to  West  Point,  to  serve  as  an  instructor  in  the  depart- 
ment of  practical  military  engineering.  For  three  years  he  held  this  position, 
and  for  another  he  was  treasurer  and  quartermaster  of  the  Academy. 

It  was  during  this  stay  at  West  Point,  in  the  years  1852-56,  that  Lieuten- 
ant Gillmoro,  now  a  rising  young  engineer,  whose  talents  had  begun  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  superior  officers  of  his  corps,  had  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  effects  of  cannon  projectiles  on  masonry  forts — a  study  that  was  to  yield  to 
the  country  and  to  science  such  fruits  as  the  breaching  of  Fort  Pulaski  and  the 
destruction  of  Fort  Sumter  from  distances  at  which  they  had  been  considered 
impregnable.  The  series  of  breaching  experiments  on  masonry  targets  which 
he  here  conducted,  gave  him  his  first  ideas  as  to  the  capabilities  of  rifled  cannon. 
His  views  went  far  beyond  those  of  the  older  members  of  his  corps,  and  it  waa 
not  till  the  fall  of  Pulaski  that  he  convinced  them. 

On  July  1st,  1856,  he  was  promoted  to  a  First-Lieutenancy  of  Engineers, 
and  ordered  to  Kew  York  City,  to  assume  charge  of  the  Engineer  Agency  there 
established.  His  duties  were  to  superintend  the  purchase  and  shipment  of  ma- 
terial used  in  the  construction  of  forts,  light-houses,  and  other  works  committed 
to  the  corps.     In  this  position  he  remained  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

In  addition  to  these  duties,  however,  he  was  engaged  upon  an  elaborate 
series  of  experiments  with  the  limes  and  h3*draulic  cements  of  America  and 
Europe — with  special  reference  to  their  use  in  masonry  fortifications.  This 
resulted  in  the  preparation  of  a  work,  which  has  since  become  the  standard 
authority  among  engineers,  on  ** Limes,  Hydraulic  Cements  and  Mortars."* 
During  the  same  period,  as  another  result  of  these  experiments,  he  contributed 
to  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  its  session  in 
Alban}^  a  paper  on  the  practicability  of  making  a  cement  from  quartz  that,  on 
hardening,  would  assume  the  original  characteristics  of  that  rock,  and  prove  as 
indestructible.  Some  mathematical  speculations  which  he  published  about  the 
same  time  attracted  the  attention  of  the  authorities  of  Oberlin  College,  and 
drew  from  them  the  complimentary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  He  had  also 
contributed  to  the  Cleveland  papers  suggestions  on  the  defense  of  the  lake  coast, 
which  attracted  the  notice  of  the  scientific,  and  received  the  attention  of  the 
War  Department. 

Thus  the  young  engineer  gradually  rose  in  his  profession.  He  waa  still 
only  a  First-Lieutenant,  but  he  was  marked  as  one  of  the  promising  men  of  the 
corps  d  'elite  of  the  army.  He  was  engrossed  in  its  duties,  was  devoted  to  ita 
advancement,  and  was  noted  for  the  thoroughness  and  value  of  his  investiga- 
tions. At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  was  in  his  thirty-sixth  year,  and  waa 
once  more  alone  in  the  world,  having  lost  his  accomplished  wife  in  1860.  She 
left  him  four  promising  boys,  the  care  of  whose  education  was  undertaken  io 
his  wife*s  old  home  at  West  Point. 

*  300  pp.  octavo;  published  by  Van  Nostrand,  New  York. 
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In  August,  1861,  Lieutenant  Gill  more  applied  for  active  field  duty.  Chief- 
J'ustice  Chase,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  warmly  recommended  him  to 
Grovernor  Dennison.  The  Governor  at  once  oflfored  him  the  command  of  one 
of  the  Ohio  regiments.  This  he  declined.  Members  of  the  Engineer  Corps  are 
wont  to  attach  a  high  importance  to  their  position,  and  Gillmore  preferred  his 
place  in  the  Engineers  to  a  Colonelcy  of  volunteers.  But  he  desired,  if  possi- 
ble, to  organize  a  brigade  of  Sappers,  Miners,  and  Pontoniers  for  service  in  the 
"Western  armies.  Governor  Dennison  at  once  fell  in  with  this  idea,  and  urged 
upon  the  President  his  appointment  as  a  Brigadier-General  of  volunteers.  Pro- 
fessor Mahan  of  West  Point,  and  Wm.  Cullen  Bryant  united  in  the  recommenda- 
tion. Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  unwilling,  but  the  War  Department  objected.  It 
was  then  organizing  an  expedition  under  T.  W.  Sherman  to  make,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Admiral  Dupont,  a  descent  upon  the  coast  of  South  Carolina.  Lieu- 
tenant Gillmore's  experience  in  the  Engineer  Agency  in  New  York  peculiarly 
qualified  him  for  the  work  of  fitting  out  this  expedition,  and  the  Department 
would  not  sanction  any  promotion  by  which  his  services  therein  would  be  lost. 
He  was  accordingly  promoted  to  a  Captaincy  in  his  corps,  and  made  Chief  En- 
gineer to  General  T.  W.  Sherman,  then  about  to  set  out  for  Port  Royal. 

This  was  on  the  3d  of  October,  1861.  A  month  later  he  was  present  with 
the  staff,  when,  after  Admiral  Dupont's  splendid  bombardment,  the  troops  made 
their  descent  upon  Hilton  Head  Island.  Through  November  and  December  he 
was  engaged  in  fortifying  the  positions  thus  secured. 

Meantime  the  country  impatiently  awaited  some  more  important  results 
from '  the  great  coast  expedition  than  the  establishment  of  schools  among  the 
contrabands  on  Hilton  Head.  Finally  the  General  commanding  directed  his 
attention  to  Savannah. 

Fort  Pulaski  stood  in  the  way.  Situated  on  one  of  the  marshy  islands 
along  the  coast,  neither  land  nor  water,  that  yet  offer  to  military  movements 
the  special  obstacles  of  both,  it  seemed  secure  against  land  attacks.  But  it 
covered  both  the  channels  of  the  Savannah  Eiver,  and,  while  it  stood,  the  way 
to  the  threatened  city  was  closed.  Late,  therefore,  in  November  Captain  Gill- 
more  was  ordered  to  make  a  thorough  reconnoissance  of  the  locality.  On  the 
29th  he  set  out;  on  the  Ist  of  December  he  made  his  report.  The  one  feature 
of  the  report  was  this:  *'I  deem  the  reduction  of  Fort  Pulaski  practicable  by 
batteries  of  mortars  and  rifled  guns,  established  on  Tybee  Island."*  And  five 
days  later,  in  another  communication,  he  specified  the  armament  he  would  ask 
for  the  undertaking:  *'Ten  ten-inch  sea-coast  mortars,  ten  thirteen-inch  do., 
eight  heavy  rifled  guns,  and  eight  Columbiads." 

The  assumption  of  the  young  engineer  was  to  the  older  members  of  his 
corps,  and  to  the  officers  of  the  army  generally,  a  matter  of  astonishment.  The 
site  for  his  proposed  breaching  batteries  was  an  island  seventeen  hundred  yards 
distant  from  the  fort.  The  limit  for  practicable  breaching  of  masonry  forts  was 
supposed  to  be  one  thousand  yards;  and,  except  under  peculiarly  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, no  one  thought  such  an  effort  advisable  at  a  distance  greater  than 

•  "  Gillmore's  Siege  of  Fort  Pulaski,"  p.  55. 
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Bix  hundred  or  seven  hundred  3^ards.  Since  the  invention  of  <]:unpowder,  in  no 
war  and  by  no  general,  had  the  reduction  of  hostile  forts  been  attempted  by 
means  of  batteries  even  one  thousand  yards  distant.  Hero  was  a  youn«j^  Captain 
of  EnginecM'S,  absolutely  without  experience  in  war,  proposing  to  reduce  a  fort 
which  had  been  recently  ])ronounccd  by  a  competent  military  critic  (Mr.  Rus- 
sell, of  the  London  Times)  im])rcgnable  to  land  attack,  by  batteries  located 
nearlj'  three  times  as  far  away  as  in  any  successful  bombardment  on  record. 

The  standard  authority  of  the  army  had  this  verdict  on  the  possibility  of 
such  an  undertaking:  "An  exposed  wall  may  be  breached  with  certainty  at  dis- 
tances of  from  five  hundred  to  seven  hundred  yards,  even  w^hen  elevated  one 
hundred  feet  above  the  breaching  batter}-;  and  it  is  believed  that,  in  case  of  ex- 
treme necessity,  it  would  be  justifiable  to  attempt  to  batter  down  an  exposed 
wall  from  any  distance  not  exceeding  one  thousand  j-ards,  but  then  the  quan- 
tity of  artillery  must  be  considerable,  and  it  will  require  from  four  to  seven 
days'  firing,  according  to  the  number  of  guns  in  battery,  and  the  period  of 
daylight,  to  render  a  breach  i^racticable.'*  Captain  Gillmore  proposed  to  go 
seven  hundred  yards  beyond  this  extreme  limit  fixed  by  the  authority  then  re- 
garded as  final  on  all  such  engineering  questions. 

Save   his  own   experiments,  however,  and  the   theoretical  views  they  had 
suggested   and    confirmed,    he    could    point    to    no    authority"   to   sustain    him. 
Broaching  at  five  hundred  to  seven  hundred  yards   had  been  the  limit  to  the 
undertakings  of  European  armies  against  masonry  forts.     Absolutely  no  tan- 
gible progress  had  been   made,   in  actual  practice,  since  the  second  siege  of 
Badnjos  in   the  Peninsular  war,  when  an   exposed  and  weak  castle  wall  wa? 
breached  at  the  unhoar<l-of  distance  of  eii^ht  hundred  vards.     Some  notew<»rihv 
English  and  Prussian  experiments,  however,  had  seemed  to  point  to  the  greater 
capacity  of  rifled  artillery.     In  18(>0,  a  condemned  ^fartello  tower  on    the  v*k\<i 
of  England  had  been  haltered  down  by  Armstrong  rifled  guns,  at  a  distance  of 
one  thousand  and  thirty-two  yards.     General  Sir  John   Burgoyno,  in  reporting 
the  fact  to  the  British  War  Department,  added:  ''Trials  were  subsequently  made 
to    breach    a    similar  tower    from    smooth-bored    sixtv-ci*rht   and    thirtv-two- 
pounders  at  the  same  range  of  one  thousand  and   thirt^'-two  yards,  and   the 
result  may  be  deemed  altogether  a  failure,  both  accuracy  of  fire  and  velocity  el' 
mis^iles  being  quite  deficient  for  such  a  range."     In  the  same  year  the  Prussian 
Government  had  conducted  similar  experiments  on  certain  old  fortifications  at 
Juliers,  which  were  to  be  demolished.     The  guns  used  were  rifled  breach-load- 
ers.    At  six  hundred  and  forty  yards  they  had  breached  a  brick  wall  lhn*e  feet 
thick  with  twelve-pounders.     At  fifty  paces  they  had  breached   the  same  wall 
with  six-pounders.     And.  at  sixty  yards,  they  had  breached  a  wall  six  and  a  half 
feet  thick  with  twenty-four  pounders;  while  subsequently,  with  the  samo  guns, 
at  a  distance  of  ninet}'  yards,  they  had  breached  a  wall  twelve  feet  thick. 

Practically,  this  was  the  sum  of  what  military  science  had  to  teach  on  the 
subject  of  the  power  of  artillery  against  masonry  forts.  Beyond  this  Captain 
Gillmore  had  progressed  a  little,  by  reason  of  his  own  experiments  at  West  Point. 
Ho  believed  that  the  capacity  of  rifled  guns  had  not  been  fully  appreciated.    But 
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he  did  not  yet  give  them  credit  for  tlicir  enormous  superiority  over  the  clumfty 
Columbiads  and  otlier  heavy  smootli -bores  in  which  the  chief  reliance  was  stiil 
placed.  The  Englisli  Martello  tower  had  been  battered  down  by  rifled  eighty- 
two  and  forty-pounders,  at  one  thousand  and  thirty -two  yards.  IIo  believed 
the  American  Parrotts,  and  other  rifles,  at  least  equal  to  the  famous  Engh'sh 
gun  ;  he  was  able  to  secure  eighty-four-pounders,  sixty-four  pounders,  forly- 
oight-poundcrs,  and  thirty-pounders;  and  with  these,  relying  on  his  belief  that 
rifles  might  do  more  than  they  had  ever  yet  b^on  called  upon  to  do,  he  was 
willing  to  undertake  the  reduction  of  Fort  Pulaski  from  a  distance  more  than  a 
third  greater  than  in  the  English  experiments.  But  ho  asked  a  weight  of  metal, 
in  smooth-bores — Columbiads,  mortars,  etc. — double  as  great  as  that  of  his  rifles. 

We  have  seen  how  contrary  to  the  maxims  of  the  books  Captain  Gillmorc's 
proposition  was.  Some  of  the  leading  oflicers  of  his  own  corps  united  in  their 
condemnation  of  the  wild  scheme  whiclrthe  young  engineer  presented.  Gen- 
eral Totten  himself,  the  venerable  head  of  the  corps,  was  very  decided  in  his 
disapproval.  Conspicuous  engineers  furnished  written  opinions,  enforcing  the 
folly  of  the  project.  But  the  General  commanding  was  of  a  temper  that  was 
ready  to  accept  daring  innovations.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  himself 
fully  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  his  engineer's  proposal,  but  he  was  fully  re- 
solved to  let  him  try.  He  accordingly  endorsed  the  plan,  and  forwarded  it  to 
the  Department  at  Washington  for  approval.  Ilere  it  was  some  time  delayed, 
and  even  after  the  final  consent  had  been  obtained,  the  necessary  artillery 
and  ordnance  stores  were  tardily  supplied. 

But  about  the  middle  of  January,  six  weeks  after  the  scheme  was  first 
proposed,  matters  had  progressed  so  far  that  operations  began  for  the  invest- 
ment of  Fort  Pulaski,  preparatory  to  the  establishment  of  the  proposed  bat- 
teries for  its  reduction.  There  were  several  tortuous  and  uncertain  passages  by 
which,  at  high  tide,  gunboats  of  light  draft  might  evade  Pulaski  and  enter  the 
Savannah  River.  Through  some  of  these  it  was  determined  to  convoy  the  flats 
on  which  artillery  was  floating,  for  batteries  above  Pulaski,  to  cut  off  its  inter- 
course with  Savannah  and  with  the  coast.  One  cause  of  delay  intervened  after 
another,  till,  on  the  10th  of  February,  18G2,  after  waiting  nearly  a  month  on 
the  navv,  it  was  determined  to  attempt  transporting  the  guns  for  these  block- 
ading batteries  by  land. 

Up  the  river  a  few  miles  from  Fort  Pulaski  lies  Jones's  Island,  the  south- 
ern shore  of  which  forms  for  several  miles  the  northern  bank  of  the  stream. 
Near  the  middle  of  this  stretch  rose  the  trifling  elevation  of  Ycnus's  Point,  on 
which  it  was  proposed  to  erect  a  battery.  This  would  isolate  Pulaski.  The 
nearest  spot  where  the  soil  was  sufficiently  solid  to  permit  the'  encampment  of 
troops  was  Dafuskie  Island,  four  miles  distant.  From  this  place  there  was  water 
communication  between  New,  Wright,  and  Mud  Rivers  to  the  shore  of  Jones's 
Island  opposite  Ycnus's  Point.  Thence,  across  the  oozy,  shaking  marsh  of  the 
island  the  artillery  must  be  transported  by  hand.  What  was  the  nature  of  the 
route  may  bo  inferred  from  Captain  Gillmore's  description  of  the  island:  "It  is 
nothing  but  a  mud  marsh,  covered  with  reeds  and  tall  grass.     The  general  ^\«. 
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face  is  about  on  a  lovel  of  ordinary  high  tide.  There  are  a  few  spots  of  limited 
area,  Yenus's  Point  being  one  of  them,  that  are  submerged  only  by  spring  tides, 
or  by  ordinary  tides  favored  by  the  wind ;  but  the  character  of  the  soil  is  the 
same  over  the  whole  island.  It  is  a  soft  unctuous  mud,  free  of  grit  or  sand, 
and  incapable  of  supporting  a  heavy  weight.  Even  in  the  most  elevated  places 
the  partially  dry  crust  is  but  three  or  four  inches  in  depth,  the  substratum 
being  a  semi-fluid  mud,  which  is  agitated  like  jelly  by  the  falling  of  even  small 
bodies  upon  it,  like  the  jumping  of  men  or  ramming  of  earth.  A  polo  or  an 
oar  can  be  forced  into  it  with  ease,  to  the  depth  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet.  In 
most  places  the  resistance  diminishes  with  increase  of  penetration.  Men  walk- 
ing over  it  arc  partially  sustained  by  the  roots  of  reeds  and  grass,  and  sink  in 
only  five  or  six'inches.  When  this  top  support  gives  way,  they  go  down  from 
two  to  two  and  a  half  feet,  and  in  some  places  much  further." 

Across  this  uncertain  slime,  a  wheelbarrow  track  of  plank  was  laid.  Poles 
were  cut  on  Dafuskie  Island  and  taken  by  boats  into  Mud  River  to  make  a 
wharf  for  the  landing  of  the  guns,  and  bags  filled  with  sand  were  carried  over 
by  the  batteries.  Finally,  on  the  10th  of  February,  the  hope  of  aid  from  the 
navy  being  abandoned,  the  flats  on  which  the  guns  were  loaded  were  towed  out 
through  the  sluggish  rivers  by  row-boats,  against  the  tide,  and  landed  at  the 
wharf  At  the  same  time  another  party  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island,  at 
Venus's  Point,  was  at  work  on  the  platforms  for  the  battery.  First  bags  of 
sand  were  laid  down  on  the  oozy  soil,  till  the  whole  surface  was  raised  five  or 
six  inches.  Then  over  these  went  a  flooring  of  thick  planks,  nearly  but  not 
quite  in  contact  with  each  other.  Across  these  at  right  angles  other  planks 
were  laid,  till,  finally,  the  platform  was  raised  some  twenty  inches  above  the 
natural  surface.  All  the  while  this  work  went  on,  the  unsuRpicious  Rebel  gun- 
boats were  plying  up  and  down  the  Savannah  River,  in  full  view.  Then  at  day- 
light the  work  was  loft,  and  all  hands  went  back  to  Dafuskie. 

The  next  night  came  the  hardest  task.  Over  the  twelve-feet-deep  mud  of 
Jones's  Island  were  to  bo  dragged,  from  the  wharf  back  on  Mud  River  to  the 
site  for  the  battery  at  Yenus's  Point,  three  thirty-pounder  Parrotts,  two  twenty- 
pounders,  and  a  great  eight-inch  siege  howitzer.  The  Captain  shall  tell  us  how 
this  seemingly  impossible  task  was  accomplished  : 

"The  work  was  done  in  the  following  manner:  The  pieces,  mouh ted  on 
their  carriages  and  limbered  up,  were  moved  forward  on  shifting  runways  of 
planks  (about  fifteen  feet  long,  one  foot  wide,  and  three  inches  thick),  laid  end 
to  end.  Lieutenant  AVilson,  with  a  party  of  thirty-five  men,  took  charge  of  the 
two  pieces  in  advance  (an  eight-inch  siege  howitzer  and  a  thirty -pounder 
Parrott),  and  Major  Beard  and  the  Lieutenant,  with  a  somewhat  larger  force,  of 
the  four  pieces  in  the  rear  (two  twenty  and  two  thirty-pounder  Parrotts.)  Each 
party  had  one  pair  of  planks  in  excess  of  the  number  required  for  the  guns  and 
limbers  to  rest  upon,  when  closed  together.  This  extra  pair  of  planks  bein^ 
placed  in  front,  in  prolongation  of  those  already  under  the  carriages,  tho  pieiH!<s 
were  then  drawn  forward  with  the  drag-ropes,  one  after  the  other,  the  length  of  a 
plank,  thus  freeing  the  two  planks  in  the  rear,  which,  in  their  turn,  were  carried 
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to  the  front.  This  labor  is  of  the  most  fatiguing  kind.  In  most  places  the  men 
sank  to  their  knees  in  the  mud ;  in  some  places,  much  deeper.  This  mud  being  of 
the  most  slippery  and  slimy  kind,  and  perfectly  free  from  grit  or  sand,  the  planks 
soon  became  entirely  smeared  over  with  it.  Many  delays  and  much  exhausting 
labor  were  occasioned  by  tiie  gun-carriages  slipping  off  the  planks.  When  this 
occurred,  the  wheels  would  suddenly  sink  to  the  hubs,  and  powerful  levers  hud 
to  be  devised  to  raise  them  up  again.  I  authorized  the  men  to  encase  their  foot 
in  sandbags  to  keep  the  mud  out  of  their  shoes.  Many  did  this,  tying  the 
strings  just  below  the  knees.  The  magazines  and  platforms  were  ready  for 
service  at  daybreak."  . 

When  day  dawned,  therefore,  the  Savannah  river  was  closed.  But  now  a 
fresh  peril  arose.  The  artillerists,  as  they  stood  about  their  newly-planted  guns, 
presently  perceived  a  foe  creeping  up,  around,  and  upon  them,  against  which 
their  Parrotts  and  mortars  wore  of  no  avail.  The  tide  rose  within  eight  inches 
of  the  surface !  A  high  wind  would  have  sent  it  over.  And  the  worst  was  not 
yet,  for  the  spring  tides  were  approaching.  Captain  Gillmore  met  this  new 
danger  by  constructing  a  levee  entirely  around  the  battery,  sufficient  to  secure 
it  against  ordinary  seas.     If  storms  should  come,  it  must  take  its  chances. 

A  few  days  later  and  other  batteries  were  planted  to  co-operate  with  this 
one  in  completely  investing  Pulaski  below,  and  blockading  Savannah  above. 
Then  Captain  Gillmore  was  ordered  down  to  undertake  his  greater  work. 

On  the  21st  of  February  the  first  of  his  required  artillery  and  ordnance 
stores  for  the  siege  arrived.  General  Sherman*  now  determined  that  his  hope- 
ful young  engineer  should  have  all  the  honor  of  success,  or  bear  all  the  burden 
of  defeat;  and  he  accordingly  authorized  him  to  act  as  a  Brigadier- General 
(pending  the  appointment  to  that  rank,  which  he  had  solicited  for  him  irom  the 
President),  and  to  assume  command  of  all  the  troops  required  for  the  siege. 
Thenceforward  he  had  matters  entirely  in  his  own  hands. 

The  point  on*  which  batteries  were  now  to  be  erected  was  not  unlike  that  at 
which  General  Gillmore  had  recently  been  laboring.  Tybee  Island,  like  Joneses 
Island  above,  is  a  mud  marsh.  Several  ridges  and  hummocks  of  firm  ground, 
however,  are  to  bo  found  upon  it;  and  along  Tybee  Roads,  where  the  artillery 
was  to  be  debarked,  stretched  a  skirting  of  low  sand-banks,  formed  by  the 
action  of  wind  and  tides.  From  this  place  to  the  proposed  site  of  the  ad- 
vanced batteries  was  a  distance  of  about  two  and  a  half  miles.  The  last  mile 
was  in  full  view  of  Fort  Pulaski,  and  within  the  range  of  its  guns.  It  was, 
besides,  a  low  marsh,  presenting  the  same  obstacles  to  the  transportation  of 
heavy  artillery  that  had  been  encountered  in  the  work  at  Yenus's  Point. 

The  first  difficulty  was  met  in  landing  the  guns.  The  beach  was  open  and 
exposed,  and  oflcn  a  high  surf  was  running.  The  guns  were  lowered  from  the 
vessels  on  which  they  had  been  sent  down  from  the  Korth  upon  lighters,  over 
which  a  strong  deck  had  been  built  "from  gunwale  to  gunwale.  Then  at  high 
tide  row-boats  towed  these  lighters  to  the  shore.     Ropes  were  then  attached  to 

*T.  W.  Sherman — distinguished  Bometimee  (torn  the  present  Lieutenant-General  W.  T 
Sherman,  by  the  soubriquet,  "Port  Bojal  Sherman." 
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them,  and  the  men  on  shore  careened  them,  thus  rolling  the  heavy  masses  of 
iron  overboard  in  the  surf.  When  the  tide  receded  they  were  left  dry,  and  the 
troops  then  seized  upon  them  and  dragged  them  by  main  strength  up  the  sand- 
bank, out  of  roach  of  the  next  high  tide. 

Then  came  the  task  of  planting  them  in  battery  in  the  yielding  marsh,  in 
sight  of  Pulaski  without  being  discovered.  "No  one,"  says  General  Giilmorc, 
"  except  an  eye-witness,  can  form  any  but  a  faint  conception  of  tho  herculoan 
labor  by  which  mortars  of  eight  and  a  half  tons  weight,  and  Columbiads,  but  a 
trifle  lighter,  were  moved  in  the  dead  of  night,  over  a  narrow  causeway,  bor- 
dered by  swamps  on  either  side,  and  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  overturned, 
and  buried  in  the  mud  beyond  reach.  The  stratum  of  mud  is  about  twelve 
feet  deep;  and  on  several  occasions  the  heaviest  pieces,  pnrliculaily  the  mortars, 
became  detached  from  the  sling-carts  and  were  with  groat  (iifiiculiy,  by  the  use 
of  planks  and  skids,  kept  from  sinking  to  the  bottom.  Two  hundred  and  fitly 
men  were  barely  sufficient  to  move  a  single  piece,  on  sling-carts.  The  men 
were  not  allowed  to  speak  above  a  whisper,  and  were  guided  by  the  notes  of  a 
whistle." 

The  work  went  on  without  discovery,  and  apparently  without  even  arous- 
ing the  suspicions  of  the  fort.  Its  seeming  impracticability  was  its  safeguard. 
The  batteries  nearest  the  fort  were  carefully  screened  from  observation  by  grad- 
ual and  almost  imperceptible  changes  in  the  appearance  of  the  brushwood  and 
brushes  in  front  of  them — no  sudden  alteration  of  the  outline  of  tho  landscape 
being  permitted.  Thus,  in  silence  and  in  darkness,  eleven  batteries,  mounting 
heavier  guns  than  were  ever  before  used  in  the  United  States  service,  gradually 
arose  before  the  unsuspicious  fort.  As  the  dangerous  part  of  the  work  was 
completed  loss  care  was  taken  about  discovorv,  and  the  enemy  finally  learned 
the  location  of  two  of  tho  loss  important  battoi'ios;  of  the  very  existence  of  the 
others  ho  would  soom  to  have  had  no  ooncoption. 

By  the  1st  of  April  a  change  in  tho  command  of  tho  department  had  been 
made.  The  popular  impationeo  at  tho  lack  of  rosnlls  under  General  Shermans 
management  had  led  to  his  removal.  General  Hunter,  on  taking  command, 
found  the  investment  of  Pulaski  complete,  and  tho  projKirations  for  opening  the 
bombardment  well  advanced.  He  inspected  the  work,  but  made  no  chanjro 
whatever.  General  Gill  more  was  loll  in  command,  and  eight  days  later  was 
ready  to  open  fire. 

For  eight  weeks  the  troops  had  boon  engaged,  day  and  night,  in  the  most 
exhausting  labor,  at  an  incloment  season,  and  in  the  most  malarious  of  locali- 
ties. Thc}'^  had  completed  eleven  batteries  along  the  coast  of  Tybeo  Island 
nearest  Pulaski,  at  a  distance  from  the  fort  ranging  from  three  thousand  four 
hundred  to  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fiftv  3'ards,  and  had  mounted  thirtv- 
six  heavy  guns,  of  which  ten  were  rifles,  as  follows:  Two  eighty-four  poundor- 
James,  two  sixty-four-pounder  James,  one  fortj'-eight-pounder  James,  and  five 
thirt}'^  pounder  Parrots.  The  smooth-bores  wore,  twelve  thirtccn-inch  mortars, 
four  ten-inch  siege  mortars,  six  ten-inch  Columbiads,  and  four  eight-inch  Co- 
lumbiads.    It  was  soon  to  be  seen  that  this  whole  array  of  smooth-bores,  on 
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which  throe-fourths  of  the  time  and  labor  had  been  spent,  was  useless.  The 
whole  length  of  the  line  formed  by  these  batteries  was  two  thousand  ^ve  hundred 
and  fifty  yards.  In  front  of  it,  with  seven  and  a  half  foot  thick  brick  walls 
standing  obliquely  to  the  line  of  fire,  on  a  separate  little  marshy  island  a  milo 
or  more  distant,  stood  Pulaski,  isolated  from  Savannah  by  the  batteries  up  the 
river,  but  still  able  to  keep  up  frequent  communication  by  courier  through  the 
swamps. 

On  the  evening  of  April  9,  1862,  General  Gillmore  issued  his  general  order 
for  the  bombard moftt.  It  was  remarkable  for  the  precision  with  which  every 
detail  was  given.     The  directions  for  the  three  breaching  batteries  will  illustrate : 

"  Battery  Sigel  (five  thirty-pounder  Parrotts  and  one  forty-eight-pounder 
James)  to  open,  with  four  and  three-quarter  second  fuses,  on  the  barbette  guns 
of  the  fort  at  the  second  discharge  from  Battery  Sherman.  Charge  for  thirty- 
pounder,  three  and  one-half  pounds  ;  charge  for  forty-eight-pounder,  five  pounds, 
elevation  four  degrees  for  both  calibers.  As  soon  as  the  barbette  fire  of  the 
work  has  been  silenced,  this  battery  will  be  directed,  with  percussion  shells, 
upon  the  walls,  to  breach  the  pancovpe  between  the  east  and  south-east  faces, 
and  the  embrasure  next  to  it  in  the  south-east  face  ;  the  elevation  to  be  varied 
accordingly,  the  charge  to  remain  the  same.  Until  the  elevation  is  actually 
determined,  each  gun  should  fire  once  in  six  or  eight  minutes  ;  after  that,  every 
four  or  fiYQ  minutes. 

**  Battery  McClellan  (two  eighty-four-pounders  and  two  sixty-four-pounder 
James)  to  open  fire  immediately  after  Battery  Scott.  Charge  for  eighty-four- 
pounder,  eight  pounds ;  charge  for  sixty-four-pounder,  six  pounds ;  elevation 
for  eighty-four-pounder,  four  and  one-quarter  degrees ;  for  sixt^'-four-poundcr, 
four  degrees.  Each  piece  should  fire  once  every  five  or  six  minutes  afler  the  ele- 
vation has  been  established  j  charge  to  remain  the  same.  This  battery  should 
breach  the  work  in  iho  pancoupe  between  the  south  and  south-east  faces,  and  the 
embrasure  next  to  it  in  the  south-east  face.  The  steel  scraper  for  the  grooves 
should  be  used  after  every  fifth  or  sixth  discharge. 

"Battery  Scott  (three  ten-inch  and  one  eight-inch  Columbiads)  to  fire  solid 
shot,  commencing  immediately  after  the  barbette  fire  of  the  work  has  ceased. 
Charge  of  ten-inch  Columbiad,  t\vent3'-pound8 ;  elevation  four  and  one-half  de- 
grees. Charge  of  eight-inch  Columbiad,  ten  pounds ;  elevation  five  degrees. 
This  battery  should  breach  the  pancow^c  between  the  south  and  south-east  faces, 
and  the  embrasure  next  to  it  in  the  south  east  face ;  the  elevation  to  be  yaried 
accordingly,  the  charge  to  remain  the  same.  Until  the  elevation  is  accurately 
determined,  each  gun  should  fire  once  in  ten  minutes ;  after  that,  every  six  or 
eight  minutes." 

These  instructions,  with  few  exceptions,  were  adhered  to  throughout.  For 
their  striking  illustration  of  the  unerring  as  well  as  pre-estimated  results  of 
applied  science,  engineers  and  artillerists  will  hold  them  not  among  the  least 
remarkable  features  of  the  siege.  They  were  addressed  to  raw  volunteer 
infantry,  absolutely  ignorant  of  artillery  practice  till  the  siege  commenced,  and 
taught  what  little  they  knew  about  serving  the  guns  in  the  intervals  of  leisure 
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from  dragging  thorn  over  the  beach  into  battery.  Plainly,  if  the  young  engi- 
neer should  succeed,  it  would  only  be  because  adverse  circumstances  could  not 
hinder  him. 

On  the  morning  of  the  tenth  General  Hunter  decided  to  delay  the  bombard- 
ment till  the  garrison  should  be  summoned,  in  his  felicitous  phrase,  to  surren- 
der, and  restore  to  the  United  States  the  fort  which  they  held.  The  command- 
ing officer  tersely  enough  replied  that  he  was  there  to  defend  and  not  to  sur- 
render it.  General  Hunter  quietly  read  the  response;  then,  stepping  to  the 
door  of  his^head-quarters,  said :  "  General  Gillmore,  you  may  open  fire  as  soon 
as  you  please."  In  a  moment  a  mortar  from  Battery  Halleck  flung  out  with  a 
puff  its  great  globe  of  metal,  and  the  bombardment  had  begun.  The  enemy 
opened  vigorously,  but  rather  wildly,  in  reply. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  fire  of  the  mortars,  comprising  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  artillery  bearing  upon  the  fort,  was  comparatively  useless.  Not  one 
shell  in  ten  fell  within  or  upon  the  fort.  The  Columbiads  did  not  seem  to  be 
particularly  efficient,  but  the  rifles  soon  began  to  indent  the  surface  of  the  wall 
near  the  south-east  angle.  Neither  the  garrison  nor  our  own  soldiers  saw  much  in 
the  bombardment  promising  decisive  results  ;  but  by  one  o'clock  General  Gill- 
more  was  convinced  that  the  fort  would  be  breached,  mainly  by  the  rifled  pro- 
jectiles, which  the  telescope  showed  to  bo  already  penetrating  deeply  into  the 
brick-work.  It  was  also  evident  that  on  breaching  alone,  with  perhaps  an 
assault  when  the  breach  was  practicable,  could  dependence  be  placed.  The  gar- 
rison could  stand  the  mortar  fire  far  longer  than  the  assailants  could  keep  it  up. 

At  dark  the  bombardment  ceased,  three  mortars  and  a  rifle,  however,  keep- 
ing up  a  five-minute  discharge  through  the  night,  to  prevent  the  garrison  from 
making  repairs.  Ten  and  a  half  hours  of  heavy  firing  from  the  whole  arma- 
ment of  the  batteries  hud  apparently  resulted  only  in  a  somewhat  shattered 
appearance  of  the  wall  about  the  angle  on  which  the  firing  had  been  directed, 
and  in  the  dismounting  of  two  barbette  guns,  and  the  silencing  of  three  in  the 
casemates.  But,  in  fact,  the  breach  was  almost  cflected,  although  the  garrison 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  it.  General  Gillmore  had  selected  the 
point  for  the  breach  with  special  reference  to  his  knowledge  of  the  location  of 
the  magazine.  The  moment  his  rifled  balls  pajssed  through  the  wall  of  the  fori 
ihoy  would  b'^gin  to  «^trilco  the  roar  of  the  Tnii;r:iziTio  on  tho  opposite  »iide 

On  the  morning  of  tlio  11th  the  bombardment  was  resumed.  The  damages 
to  thowall  soon  became  conspicuous,  and  the  heavy  shots  from  the  Columbiadn 
now  .served  to  shatter  and  shake  down  the  masonry  which  the  rifled  projectiles 
had  displaced.  By  twelve  o'clock  two  entire  casemates  had  been  opened,  and  in 
the  space  between  them  the  rifle  balls  were  plunging  through  to  the  rear  of  the 
magazine.  The  danger  of  being  blown  up  became  imminent,  and  the  command- 
ant hastened  to  call  together  a  council  of  his  oflicers.  They  voted  unanimously 
for  surrender,  and  just  as  their  flag  came  fluttering  slowly  down,  General  Gill- 
more was  giving  his  directions  for  opening  upon  another  embrasure.  He  passed 
over  at  once  and  received  the  surrender. 

The  loss  on  our  side  was  but  one  man  killed,  so  perfect  had  been  the  engi- 
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neeriDg  skill  that  diroctod  the  construction  of  the  defenses  along  the  line  of  bat- 
teries. The  garrison  of  the  fort  lost  several  killed  and  wounded.  Three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  were  surrendered.* 

The  immediate  result  of  these  operations  was  the  total  blockade  of  the  port 
of  Savannah,  and  the  reduction  of  the  principal  defense  of  the  city  against 
attack  from  the  sea.  But  their  remote  consequences  were  far-reaching,  and 
constituted  an  era  in  military  science.  General  Gillmore  himself  has  set  forth 
some  of  them.  "  It  is  true,  beyond  question,"  he  says,  **  that  the  minimum  dis- 
tance, say  from  nine  hundred  to  one  thousand  yards,  at  which  laud  batteries 
have  heretofore  been  considered  practically  harmless  against  exposed  masonry, 
must  be  at  least  trebled,  now  that  rifled  guns  have  to  be  provided  against."f 
And  he  confidently  adds :  "  With  heavy  James  or  Parrott  guns  the  practica- 
bility of  breaching  the  best-constructed  brick  scarp  at  two  thousand  three  hun- 
dred to  two  thousand  five  hundred  yards,  with  satisfactory  rapidity,  admits  of 
very  little  doubt.  Had  we  possessed  our  present  knowledge  of  their  power  pre- 
vious to  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Pulaski,  the  eight  weeks  of  laborious  prepa- 
ration for  its  reduction  could  have  been  curtailed  to  one  week,  as  heavy  mor- 
tars and  Columbiads  would  have  been  omitted  from  the  armament  of  the  batte- 
ries, as  unsuitable  for  breaching  at  long  ranges."  In  short,  he  had  shown  the 
enormous  power  of  the  new  heavy  rifled  artillery  at  unprecedentodly  long 
ranges ;  and  in  those  thirty-six  hours*  firing  had  unsettled  the  foundations  of 
half  the  fortifications  of  Europe  arid  America. 

The  man  that  did  this  was  a  young  Captain  of  Engineers  who  had  never 
seen  a  gun  fired  in  battle  till  on  this  expedition,  and  had  never  commanded  the 
firing  of  one  till  in  this  siege — who  had  nevertheless  staked  his  success  in  his 
profession  on  thu  soundness  of  his  theories  about  artillery,  and  in  doing  so,  bad 
faced  the  opposition  of  the  talent  and  experience  of  the  entire  brilliant  corps, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  younger  and  less  known  members. 

Within  a  foriniglit  alicr  tlic  surrender  his  provisional  appointment  as  Briga- 
dier-General was  confirmed  by  the  President.  His  long  exposure  to  the  malaria 
of  the  marshes,  brought  on  a  fever  which  now  prostrated  him,  and  kept  him 
out  of  the  field  till  the  ensuing  August. 

On  his  recovery  from  the  malarious  fever  of  the  Georgia  swamps,  General 
Gillmore  went  to  Albany,  under  the  orders  of  the  Department,  to  assist  the 
Governor  of  New  York  in  equipping  and  forwarding  to  the  seat  of  war  the 
troops  then  being  raised  in  that  State.  After  a  month  of  such  service,  about 
the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Kentucky  by  Bragg  and  Kirby  Smith,  which  threw 
Bncll  back  from  north  Alabama  to  the  Ohio  River,  General  Gillmore  was  sud- 
denly ordered  to  Cincinnati ;  and  on  the  17th  of  September  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  advance  moving  down  from  Covington  aft^r  Kirby  Smith.  But 
about  this  time  the  invasion  of  Kentucky  was  abandoned.     Meanwhile  our 

*The  loes  of  the  garriRon  might  be  inferred  to  be  twenty-five,  ninceit  is  known  to  have  num- 
bered three  hundred  and  eighty-five,  and  only  three  hundred  and  sixty  were  taken  prisonent. 
tOilUnore's  Siege  of  Fort  Pulaski,  p.  52. 
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forces  had  sustained  a  defeat  in  the  Kanawha  Yalley,  and  the  need  of  an  ex- 
perienced officer  to  reorganize  the  troops  as  they  came  out  at  Point  Pleasant 
was  severely  felt.  General  Gillmore  was  hurried  up ;  then,  ten  days  later,  on 
the  arrival  of  General  Cox  to  assume  command  of  the  Department,  was  sent 
back  to  the  troops  he  had  lately  been  leading  in  Kentucky.  On  tho  27th  of 
October  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  post  of  Lexington,  and  then,  three 
months  later,  he  relieved  General  Gordon  Granger  in  the  command  of  tho  Dis- 
trict of  Central  Kentucky. 

The  periodVf  General  Gillmore's  service  in  Kentucky  was  marked  by  no 
achievements  of  special  importance.  The  main  Eebel  army  had  been  pushed 
beyond  Stone  River  in  Tennessee;  and  tho  quiet  of  Central  Kentucky  was  only 
disturbed  by  small  parties  of  foragers  or  marauders,  and  by  the  natural  turbu- 
lence of  the  disloyal  elements.  Tho  most  formidable  of  the  Rebel  raids  was 
that  commanded  by  General  Pcgram,  which  was  finally  beaten  back  at  the 
battle  of  Somerset.  Pegram  crossed  the  Cumberland  River  at  StazaU's  Ferry, 
in  the  latter  part  of  March,  with  a  mounted  force  variously  estimated  at  from 
fifteen  hundred  to  three  thousand,  with  six  pieces  of  artillery.  He  drove  in  the 
advanced  i)0Ht8  at  Somerset  and  Danville,  and  pushed  boldly  up  toward  Lexing- 
ton, until  he  reached  the  Kentucky  River.  Meantime  he  had  proclaimed  that 
his  force  was  only  the  advance  of  a  large  column  under  Breckinridge  that  was 
to '^redeem"  the  State,  and  had  issued  a  high-sounding  manifesto,  declaring 
that  every  young  Kentuckian  who  now  hesitated  to  join  the  **  liberating  "  army 
must  forthwith  leave  the  State.  These  loud  pretences  seem  to  have  imposed 
upon  the  officers  commanding  the  posts  in  the  line  of  Pogram's  advance,  and  all 
fled  before  him. 

But  when  he  halted  at  tho  Kentucky  River,  it  began  to  be  suspected  that 
he  did  so  becauso  he  lacked  the  ibrco  to  go  further.  The  mounted  men  in  the 
Department  were  then  mostly  away  in  North-eastern  Kentucky,  in  pursuit  of 
another  Rebel  raiding  party  commanded  by  Colonel  Clarke.  General  Gillmore 
however  pn)nij)tly  checked  the  retreat  of  the  infantr}'^  ordered  it  back  to  the 
south  side  ol*  the  Kenluek}'  River  to  confront  Pcgram,  and  made  haste  to  gather 
together  such  mounted  troops  as  remained  accessible.  With  these,  on  the  2Slh 
of  March,  ho  set  out  to  join  the  infantry,  and  ])ress  down  upon  Pegram.  Alto- 
gether he  was  able  to  advance  with  about  twelve  hundred  and  fit\y  men  of  all 
arms,  while  other  troops  rapidly  followed. 

The  force  he  was  to  encounter  can  not  be  definitely  stated.  The  Rebels 
declared  it  was  inferior  in  strength.*  Gillmore  believed  it  to  outnumber  him 
two  to  one.f  A  few  miles  north  of  Somerset,  on  Dutton's  Ilill,  it  turned  to  give 
him  battle.  lie  had  considerable  infantry  forces  a  day's  march  in  tho  rear,  but, 
rather  than  fall  back  upon  them,  he  resolved  to  accept  battle  with  the  twelve 
hundred  and  fifly  then  up.  Dismounting  his  cavalry,  he  sent  the  horses  to  the 
rear  of  the  artillery  in  the  center,  where  they  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
strong  cavalry  reserve,  and  deceived  the  enemy  into  the  belief  that  there  was 
momentar}'  danger  of  a  cavalry  charge.     The  troops  then  advanced  upon  the 

•Pollard's  Southern  History  of  the  War,  p.  002.  tGillmorc's  Official  Bcport. 
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enemy's  position,  and  a  spirited  fight  of  several  hours*  duration  ensued. 
Finally,  Gillmore  perceived  that  his  rear  was  about  to  be  attacked  by  a  strong 
force  of  cavalry,  just  detached  from  his  front.  Leaving  the  rear  to  take  care 
of  itself,  he  straightway  ordered  a  charge  of  the  whole  command  up  the  hill 
upon  the  body  remaining  to  hold  the  enemy's  position.  Weakened  as  it  was  by 
the  detachment  just  made  for  the  rear  attack,  it  was  unable  to  resist  the  impet- 
uous onset.  The  enemy  was  thus  driven ;  the  Eebel  attack  on  the  rear  was 
easily  brushed  back,  and  the  line  rapidly  advanced.  The  main  body  of  the 
routed  enemy  escaped  across  the  Cumberland  River  during  the  night.  Gill- 
more*B  loss  was  about  fifty.  He  reported  Pegram's  loss  at  nearly  five  hundred, 
including  eighteen  officers.  The  Eebels  only  acknowledged  a  loss  of  one  hundred 
and  ^(ty;  and  some  of  our  newspaper  accounts  doubted  whether  even  that  were 
not  an  exaggeration.*  The  action,  however,  was  handsomely  managed,  and  its 
success  was  complete. 

The  battle  of  Somerset  practically  ended  General  Gillmore*s  career  in  Ken- 
tucky. Burnside  presently  arrived  with  the  Ninth  Army  Corps,  and  Gillmore 
received  a  short  leave  of  absence.  At  its  close  he  was  to  be  called  to  more  con- 
genial work,  on  the  theater  where  he  was  to  win  his  most  brilliant  and  enduring 
fame.  His  operations  in  Kentucky  did  not  add  to  his  reputation.  Somerset 
was  well  enough,  but  it  was  a  small  affair  compared  with  the  reduction  of  Pu- 
laski. The  other  movements  were  trifling,  and  the  whole  campaign — if  it  could 
be  called  by  so  imposing  a  name — was  inconsequential.  Gillmore  was  not  at 
all  to  blame  for  this;  he  did  all  he  was  ordered  and  all  that  his  means  would 
allow;  but  he  gained  no  applause  by  his  performance  in  Kentucky,  and  won 
little  admiration  from  the  raw  volunteers  whom  he  commanded.  He  was,  how- 
ever, brevetted  Colonel  of  Engineers  for  his  conduct  at  Somerset. 

From  the  outset  of  the  war  two  goals  had  fired  the  ambition  of  the  East. 
As  beyond  the  mountains  they  could  see  no  hopeful  issue  to  the  struggle  till 
the  Great  River,  the  symbol  of  the  Union,  went  un vexed  to  the  sea ;  so  in  the 
East,  they  counted  the  successes  of  the  hour  but  little  worth,  while  Richmond 
remained  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy,  and  the  Rebel  flag  floated  in  tlie  har- 
bor of  Charleston.  Against  Richmond  great  armies  were,  from  time  to  time, 
set  in  array.  But  the  popular  impatience  had  not  been  gratified  by  a  siniilar 
show  of  effort  against  the  cradle  of  rebellion.  One  expedition,  which  had  been 
expected  to  replace  on  Sumter  the  flag  that  Anderson  hauled  down,  6toj)ped 
short  on  the  Xorth  Carolina  coast.  Another,  more  formidable  and  more  pi'oni- 
ising,  contented  itself  with  seizing  the  harbor  of  Port  Ro3\al.  Another  rested 
satisfied  with  sinking  old  hulks  in  the  outer  channel  of  the  coveted  port. 
These  great  military  preparations  resulted  in  the  fall  of  Pulaski  and  the  de- 
fenses of  Savannah.     But  the  defenses  of  Charleston,  the  hotbed  of  the  treason, 

♦Pollard,  uln  supra.  Greeley's  Amer.  Conflict,  Vol.  II,  p.  428.  A  brief  statement  of  the 
share  of  one  of  the  leading  cavalry  commands  in  the  fight  may  be  found  in  the  sketch  of  the 
Seventh  Ohio  Cavalry,  Vol.  II,  of  thia  work,  p.  798. 
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the  spot  of  all  in  the  limits  of  the  rebellion  most  odious  to  the  country,  stood 
unharmed  and  unthrcatened. 

Finally,  Admiral  Dupont,  with  inefficient  support,  made  a  gallant  but  un- 
successful attem2)t  with  the  iron-clads  upon  Fort  Sumter.  Repulse  only  height* 
encd  the  popular  demand  for  the  reduction  of  "  the  spot  where  treason  was 
hatched."  Military  men  were  accustomed  to  question  the  importance  of  Charles- 
ton as  a  strategic  point  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  But  the  people  and  the 
(iovernmeut  were  wiser.  They  rightly  reckoned  Charleston  second  to  no  strat- 
egic point  within  the  Confederacy;  for  its  possession  would  inspire  the  North, 
would  discourage  and  demoralize  the  Southern  people  and  the  Southern  army; 
would  give  assurance  to  menacing  Europe  that  the  Government  was  able  to  open 
its  own  ports  and  protect  its  own  coasts.  » 

General  Gillmore  had  just  been  relieved  in  Kentucky  when  word  came  of 
Admiral  Dupont's  failure.  lie  employed  his  leisure  in  submitting  to  the  War 
Department  his  views  of  what  might  be  done  by  a  combined  land  and  naval 
attack.  lie  dwelt  largely  on  the  lessons  which  Fort  Pulaski  taught,  and,  basing 
his  confidence  upon  the  performance  there,  maintained  that  Fort  Sumter  could 
be  reached  and  reduced  without  any  increase  to  the  forces  on  the  spot. 

These  views  fell  in  remarkably  with  the  wishes  of  the  Department.  Gen- 
eral Halleck,  then  General-in-Chief,  protested  that  he  could  spare  no  more  troops 
for  a  side-issue  like  that  of  Charleston,  Yet  popular  impatience  and  the  desire 
of  the  Government  united  in  the  demand  that  the  undertaking  against  Charles- 
ton should  not  be  abandoned.  If  then  Gillmore  could  make  this  undertaking 
effective  without  any  increase  of  force,  he  was  the  wanting  man.  So,  within  a 
few  weeks,  he  was  summoned  to  Wiishiniirton  for  consullation.  His  standinir  as 
an  engineer  had  been  vastly  heightened  by  his  re<liietion  of  Pulaski ;  and  he 
found  the  Deparlinent  ready  to  acce]>L  his  slatenienls  on  engineering  questions 
as  final  auLhoritv. 

The  Navy  Department  had  represented  its  desire  to  undertake  another 
movement  upon  Fort  Sumter,  but  had  notified  the  military  authorities  that  its 
success  required  *'  the  occupation  of  Morris  Ishmd,  and  the  establishment  of 
land  batteries  on  that  island  to  assist  in  the  reduction  of  the  fort.*'*  To  this 
General  Gillmore's  attention  was  particularly  invited,  and  his  opinion?  on  all 
the  points  involved  were  solicited,  lie  found  the  naval  authorities  regarding 
Fort  Sumter  as  the  key  to  the  position.  They  aflirnied  their  ability  to  remove 
the  channel  obstructions,  secure  control  of  the  entire  harbor,  and  reach  the  eiiva.s 
soon  as  the  offensive  power  of  Sumter  was  destroyed.  They  especially  dreaded, 
however,  its  barbette  guns,  wliose  plunging  fire  was  very  dangerous  to  the  mon- 
itors.f  General  Gillmore  at  once  renewed  the  declaration  of  his  belief  in  the 
possibility  of  reducing  Fort  Sumter  with  the  forces  then  on  the  spot.  He  added 
that  beyond  the  occupation  of  Morris  Island  and  the  reduction  of  Sumter,  the 
land  forces  could  not  be  expected*  to  accomplish  much,  unless  largely  re-en- 
forced.    But,  inasmuch  as  the  navy  i)rofesscd  its  ability  to  do  the  rest,  this  cau- 

*  General  Halleck*8  Annual  Rcjmrt  for  1862. 

tGillmoiVs  "Engineer  and  Artillery  Operationfl  againKt  Charleston,"  p.  16. 
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^n  went  for  little,  It  was  speedily  decided  that  General  Gillmore  should  be 
ven  the  command  of  the  department,  to  which,  not  yet  a  year  ago,  he  had 
arted,  a  young,  unknown  engineer,  for  his  first  sight  of  actual  war;  and  that 
ear  Admiral  Foote  should  succeed  Dupont  in  command  of  the  naval  squadron, 
e  now  know,  also,*  that  the  following  plan  of  operations  was  then  agreed  upon  : 

"First.  To  make  a  descent  upon  and  obtain  possession  of  the  south  end  of 
orris  Island,  known  to  be  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  then  being  strongly  for- 
ied  by  him,  offensively  and  defensively. 

"  Second.  To  lay  siege  to  and  reduce  Fort  Wagner,  a  heavily-armed  earth- 
ork  of  strong  plan  and  relief,  situated  near  the  north  end  of  Morris  Island, 
id  distant  about  two  thousand  six  hundred  yards  from  Sumter.  With  Fort 
'agner  the  work  on  Cummings's  Point  would  also  fall. 

"Third.  From  the  position  thus  secured,  to  demolish  Fort  Sumter,  and, 
terward,  co-operate  with  the  fleet,  when  it  was  ready  to  move  in,  by  a  heavy 

■ 

tillery  fire. 

"Fourth.  The  monitors  and  iron-clads  to  enter,  remove  the  channel  ob- 
ructions,  run  by  the  batteries  on  James's  and  Sullivan's  Islands,  and  reach 
e  city." 

Of  these  four  distinct  operations  the  army  was  to  take  the  lead  in  execut- 
g  all  but  the  last.  That — to  which  all  the  others  were  preparatory — the  navy 
'ofessed  its  full  ability  to  accomplish.  We  are  now  to  see  how  faithfully  and 
oroughly  Gillmore  executed  his  portion  of  the  programme. 

Firsts  The  Descent  on  Morris  Island. — The  nearest  point  to  Fort  Sumter  held 
r  the  National  forces,  on  General  Gillmore's  arrival,  on  the  12th  of  Juno,  1863, 
Eis  Folly  Island.  This  narrow  sand  spit  borders  the  channel  on  the  south  side, 
nning  up  toward  the  city.  It  is  terminated  by  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  communicat- 
g  with  the  creeks  and  lagoons  through  the  marsh  back  of  it,  known  as  Light- 
»uselnl(  t.  Just  iicrr.sstliisbcgir.s  Morris  Ishind.  another  narrow  sand  spit  on  the 
>som  of  the  marsh,  which  runs  up,  almost  like  a  prolongation  of  Follylsland,  till 
J  upper  extremity  is  within  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety  yards  of  Fort 
imter.  It  was  known  to  be  held  in  force  by  the  enemy  ;  and  the  fort  at  its  upper 
:tremity  was  known  to  be  formidable,  although  its  real  strength  was  scarcely  sus- 
jcted.  An  abortive  attempt  to  reach  this  point  by  means  of  the  approaches  on 
e  large  island  (James's  Island)  back  of  it,  had  ended  in  the  disastrous  slaughter 
Secessionville.  General  Gillmore  wisely  decided  not  to  repeat  that  experi- 
ent.  He  was  able  to  muster  only  about  eleven  thousand  ^yq  hundred  men. 
3neral  Beauregard,  defending  Charleston,  had  a  considerably  larger  force  at 
B  command.  On  open  ground,  then,  his  inferiority  in  numbers  would  reduce 
m  to  the  defensive.  But  on  the  narrow  sand-bank  of  Morris  Island  he  could 
iploy  a  front  as  formidable  as  it  would  be  possible  for  the  enemy  on  that  ground 
array  against  him ;  and  he  was,  moreover,  made  entirely  secure  by  reason  of 
>ing  under  the  guns  of  the  navy. 

Yet  the  descent  presented  grave  difficulties.  With  the  ordinary  hazard  of 
I  assault  upon  fortified  positions  were  coupled  the  unusual  danger  of  an  ap- 

*GilImorc'8  "Engineer  and  Artillery  Operations  against  Charleston,"  pp.  16,  17. 
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proach  in  full  view  in  open  boats,  of  disembarking  under  fire,  forming  on  the 
bench  under  fire,  and  then  advancing  to  the  attack  under  the  combined  fire  of 
artillery  and  small  arms.  The  reduction  of  these  hazards  was  sought  in  various 
ways.  With  a  secrecy  that  must  always  remain  a  marvel,  forty -seven  pieces  of 
heavy  artillery,  with  suitable  parapets,  splinter-proof  defenses  and  magazines, 
were  planted  on  the  extremity  of  Folly  Island,  within  speaking  distance  of  ilie 
enemy's  pickets,  without  discovery  or  suspicion.  Those  were  to  cover  tlie  cross- 
ing of  the  storming  parties  and  to  silence  the  works  they  were  to  assault.  A 
considerable  force  was  ostentatiously  sent  around  by  Stono  Eivcr  to  make  a 
demonstration  upon  James's  Island.  This  was  to  create  the  impression  that  in 
imitation  of  the  Secession ville  blunder,  the  main  attack  was  to  be  delivered 
there,  and  thus  draw  oif  troops  from  the  fortifications  of  Morris  Island.  Finall}', 
a  body  of  troops  was  sent  up  the  South  Edisto  to  cut  the  railroad  between 
Charleston  and  Savannah.  This  was  to  prevent  the  passage  of  re-enforcemeuts 
to  Charleston,  if  the  operations  about  to  be  developed  should  seem  to  threat<^n 
its  speedy  fall.  This  last  precaution  failed.  The  others  were  completely  suc- 
cessful, and  largely  aided  in  securing  the  greater  success  on  Morris  Island. 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  July,  within  less  than  a  month  after  Gen- 
eral Gillmore  had  assumed  the  command,  the  concealed  batteries  which  he  had 
erected  on  the  upper  end  of  Folly  Island  suddenly  opened  upon  the  unsuspicious 
enemy — across  the  Inlent.  Believing  the  danger  to  be  on  James*s  Island  the 
Rebel  commander  had  transferred  thither  a  considerable  portion  of  his  force. 
The  rest,  astonished  by  the  sudden  outburst  of  a  danger  they  had  believed 
impossible  (for  none  had  dreamt  that  heavy  batteries  could  thus  be  secretly 
established  under  the  very  eyes  of  their  pickets),  made  an  inadequate  resist- 
ance. The  storming  ])arty  which,  after  a  couple  of  hours  of  the  bombardment, 
pulled  up  in  small  boats  to  the  beach  of  Morris  Island,  landed  with  little  ditli- 
culty,  and  speedily  swept  up  and  into  the  nearest  fortifiealion.  The  Kebols  fell 
back,  but  maintained  a  sharp  resistance  at  each  successive  earthwork.  Out  of 
each  in  turn  they  were  driven  by  the  flushed  and  eager  troops.  By  nine  o'clock 
thev  had  carried  three-fourths  of  the  island,  and  their  skirmishers  were  within 
musket  range  of  Fort  Wagner,  the  strong  work  at  the  upper  end,  while  on  this 
the  heavy  guns  of  the  navy  were  ])Ouring  a  severe  artillery  fire.  The  heat 
being  intense,  and  the  troops  being  exhausted,  General  Gillmore  now  thought  it 
well  to  suspend  further  operations  for  the  day.* 

It  was  probably  an  unfortunate  delay.  It  is  possible  that  the  exhaustion  of 
the  troops  might  have  made  the  attempt  to  bring  them  to  an  immediate  assault 
of  Fort  Wagner  hazardous.  But  it  is  certain  that,  when  the}-  were  repulscl, 
tliey  found,  next  morning,  that  the  surprised  enemy  had  profited  b}' the  delay  as 
well  as  themselves.  The  troops  then  made  a  gallant  assault,  but  from  the  very 
summit  of  the  parapet  which  they  had  gained  they  were  hurled  back  in  bl*KMiy 
disorder.     Still,  so  great  was  the  strength  of  this  unimposing  sand-heap  subse- 

•  Eleven  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance  were  captured  in  these  operations.  The  Itww  was  one 
hundred  and  fifty  killed,  wounded,  and  mis.sing;  and  the  enemy's  lota  was  estimated  m  iwo 
hundred. 
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quently  found,  that  it  will  novor  be  held  more  than  a  bare  possibility  that  by 
a  continuance  of  the  attack  on  the  morning  of  the  descent  upon  the  island, 
Wagner  might  have  been  carried.  The  failure  to  carry  it  then  enforced  slower 
operiitions,  and  thus  brought  General  Gillmore  to  the  second  feature  of  the  plan 
he  had  concerted  with  the  navy  before  his  departure  from  Washington. 

Second,  The  Siege  of  Fort  Wagner. — The  position  in  which  General  Gillmore 
now  found  himself  was  this:  He  was  planted  upon  the  enemy's  late  position  on 
Morris  Island.  He  held  three-fourths  of  the  four  hundred  acres  comprised  in 
the  Island ;  on  the  other  fourth  the  enemy  maintained  a  foothold  by  means  of  a 
formidable  work — externally  nothing  but  a  sand-bank  heaped  up  in  the  form  of 
a  fortification — internally  a  powerful  work,  with  subterranean  bomb-proof 
shekel's  for  its  entire  garrison.  He  found  the  island  narrowing  from  the  width 
of  a  thousand  yards  at  the  points  whore  he  landed  to  scarcely  twenty-five  yards 
in  front  of  Fort  Wagner — a  space  that  seemed  too  contracted  for  any  possibil- 
ity of  siege  approaches  by  means  of  the  regular  parrallels  and  zigzag  saps. 
Every  foot  of  ground  which  he  held  was  under  the  constant  and  searching  fire 
of  the  enemy's  guns  from  Fort  Wagner,  Cummings's  Point,  James's  Island,  Sul- 
livan^s  Island,  and  Fort  Sumter.  Parts  of  the  ground  that  he  occupied  were 
but  two  feet  above  ordinary  high  water,  and  any  unusually  high  tide,  accompa- 
nied by  wind,  dashed  over;  the  greatest  ridge  on  the  island  of  which  he  could 
avail  himself  was  only  thirty-four  feet  higher.  The  surface  of  the  island  was 
a  fine,  almost  white,  quartz  sand,  on  which  the  fiery  sun  of  those  latitudes  beat 
with  furnace  heat.  It  proved  to  be  the  most  valuable  material  for  fortifications 
ever  used  ;  while,  flying  in  clouds  over  the  muzzles  of  the  guns  and  filling  the 
barrels,  it  became  a  most  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  satisfactory  artillery 
practice. 

Eight  days  after  the  descent  upon  the  island  General  Gillmore  was  pre- 
pared to  make  another  attempt  upon  Fort  Wagner.  Heavy  rain-storms,  which 
flooded  the  batteries  and  destroyed  the  powder,  had  prevented  an  earlier  movo- 
ineiit.  About  noon  all  the  batteries  which  had  been  planted  on  the  lower  end 
of  the  island,  opened  upon  Wagner.  The  navy  then  moved  up  alongside,  joined 
in  the  bombardment.  At  first  the  fort  returned  a  sharp  and  severe  fire;  but  it 
presently  ceased  altogether.  Supposing  the  fort  to  be  eff*ectually  silenced,  an 
assault  was  now  ordered.  The  mistake  was  soon  discovered.  The  moment  the 
head  of  the  storming  column  debouched  from  the  first  parallel,  about  sunset,  it 
was  met  by  a  heavy  fire  from  the  fort.  An  instant  afterward,  from  every  quar- 
ter, there  poured  upon  the  devoted  column  a  storm  of  shot.  Sumter  opened; 
Gregg  opened;  the  batteries  on  James's  Island  to  the  left,  and  on  Sullivan's 
Island  across  the  channel  to  the  right,  opened.  Through  it  all  the  troops  gal- 
lantly advanced — Colonel  Shaw,  with  the  Fifty- Fourth  Massachusetts,  leading 
the  way.  At  last  they  approached  so  near  the  work  that  the  fire  from  our  bat- 
teries and  from  the  navy  on  the  fort  had  to  be  suspended,  for  fear  of  hitting 
our  own  men.  Then  suddenly  uprose  along  all  the  parapet  a  cloud  of  musketry. 
Through  the  bombardment  the  garrison  of  Wagner  had  been  quietly  and  safely 
ensconced  in  the  bomb-proof  beneath — only  enough  men  being  left  out  to  serve 
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the  guns.  The  moment  the  bombardment  ceased,  they  swarmed  up  into  the 
fort  fresh  and  unaffected  by  the  terrible  fire,  and  opened  with  murderous  vol- 
leys upon  the  advancing  column  now  within  close  range.  Through  even  this  it 
swept  on.  It  reached  the  wet  ditch,  i)lunged  through  it,  clambered  up  the  par- 
apet, fought  hand  to  hand  with  the  garrison  in  the  quickly-descending  darkness, 
made  good  its  position  on  the  south-east  bastion.  But  the  darkness  and  the 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  interior  arrangements  of  the  fort  possessed  by  the 
garrison  gave  them  a  great  advantage.  After  a  three  hours'  struggle  the  assail- 
ants felt  compelled  to  relinquish  their  hold  upon  the  bastion  they  occupied  and 
fall  back  to  their  parallels. 

Two-fold  failure  thus  rested  upon  the  efforts  to  possess  the  upper  end  of 
Morris  Island.  To  most  officers  this  would  have  suggested  abandonment  of  the 
effort,  or  a  call  for  re-enforcements.*  To  General  Gillmore  it  suggested  that,  if 
he  were  delayed  in  capturing  the  upper  end  of  Morris  Island,  from  which  to 
reduce  Fort  Sumter,  he  might,  perhajis,  reduce  Fort  Sumter  without  it.  He 
thus  advanced  to  the  simultaneous  execution  of  the  third  feature  of  the  plan 
concerted  at  Washington,  while  still  engaged  upon  the  unfinished  work  of  the 
second. 

Third,  The  Reduction  of  Fort  Sumter, — The  defensive  line  on  the  island,  now 
held  by  General  Gillmore,  was  between  four  and  five  thousand  yards  distant 
ft'om  Fort  Sumter.  "We  have  seen  that  before  Pulaski,  one  thousand  yards  was 
believed  to  be  the  extreme  limit  at  which  breaching  operations  against  masonry 
forts  should  be  attempted,  and  then  only  under  a  combination  of  the  most  favora- 
ble circumstances  and  the  most  absolute  necessity.  At  Pulaski  General  Gill- 
more had  enlarged  this  distance  to  seventeen  hundred  yards,  and  in  his  report 
he  expressed  his  belief  that  breachini;:  niii^ht  evon  be  allom])to(l,  with  the  1m-sI 
of  the  new  artillery,  at  two  thousand  to  twonty-fivc  hundred  yards.  So  rapiilly 
had  he  progres.sed  that  he  was  now  about  to  attempt  it  at  double  this  maximum 
distance  laid  down  by  himself,  over  tlio  heads  of  the  enoiny  in  an  iniervcnii..:^ 
earthwork,  against  whom  the  resources  of  his  artillery  and  of  two  successive 
assaults  had  thus  far  proved  ineffectual.  Meantime  he  proposed  to  push  his 
regular  approaches  against  Wagner.  Should  he  succeed  in  reducing  Sumter  by 
firing  over  Wagner,  then  the  great  obstacle  to  the  entrance  of  the  navy  into  the 
harbor  would  be  removed.  But,  should  the  navy  hesitate,  the  ultimate  posses- 
sion of  Wagner  would  enable  him  to  draw  a  shorter  line  across  the  entrance  to 
the  harbor,  and  make  the  blockade  of  the  fort  hernietical. 

On  the  night,  therefore,  of  the  failure  of  the  second  assault  on  Wagner,  the 
energetic  commander  gave  orders  for  the  conversion  of  the  batteries  employed 
during  the  day  into  a  strong  defensive  line,  capable  of  resisting  any  sortie  the 
enemy  might  make.  Behind  this,  and  next  the  marsh  on  the  left,  the  first  bat- 
tery for  use  against  Sumter  was  erected — at  a  distance  from  that  work  of  four 
thousand  two  hundred  yards,  or  over  two  and  one-third  miles. 

In  five  days  this  work  was  completed;  and  on  the  succeeding  night,  by 

*  Throughout  the  operations  in  CharleRton  harbor  General  Gillmore  never  asked  for  anj  le* 
enforcements,  except  to  replace  those  lost  by  disease  and  ezpoKore. 
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means  of  the  "flying  sap/'  a  secpnd  parallel  was  established  six  hundred  yards 
further  up  the  island.  On  the  left  it  ran  across  to  the  creek,  which  here  sepa- 
rates the  island  from  the  adjacent  marsh,  and  across  which  two  booms  of  floating 
timber  were  constructed,  to  keep  off*  Eebel  sorties  in  boats.  On  the  right  it  ran 
down  to  the  sea,  and  was  extended  clear  out  to  low-water  mark,  where  by 
means  of  crib-work  of  stone  a  battery  was  established,  that  for  half  the  time 
was  cut  oif  by  the  rising  sea  from  the  rest  of  the  line,  and  was  completel}'  sur- 
rounded by  the  breakers  of  the  surf  In  three  days  this  work  was  accomplished. 
Behind  the  new  line  other  batteries  of  heavv  rifled  cannon  were  then  erected 
for  breaching  Fort  Sumter — fn  full  view  of  more  than  one  Rebel  parapet,  and 
under  constant  fire  from  Wagner  and  from  James's  Island.  The  accomplished 
officer  of  engineers  to  whom  the  General  assigned  this  work,  expressed  the 
decided  belief  that  it  was  impracticable,  but  he  was  soon  enabled  to  prove  his 
predictions  erroneous  by  his  own  performance.  The  batteries  here  erected 
against  Sumter  were  at  a  mean  distance  from  it  of  three  thousand  five  hundred 
and  twenty-five  yards — a  few  feet  over  two  miles.  During  the  same  period  still 
other  breaching  batteries  had  been  ordered  further  down  the  island,  a  consider- 
able distance  below  even  the  first  parallel.  In  these,  at  a  distance  of  not  quite 
two  and  a  half  miles,  were  placed  some  of  the  heaviest  guns  used  against  Sum- 
ter, one  three  hundred -pounder  Parrott,  two  two  hundred -pounders,  and  four 
one  hundred-pounders. 

By  the  9th  of  August  the  work  on  these  various  undertakings  had  pro- 
gressed so  far  that  General  Gill  more  was  able  to  take  another  step  toward  Wag- 
ner. On  that  night,  therefore,  the  third  parallel  was  established,  with  the  flying 
sap,  about  three  hundred  and  thirty  yards  in  advance  of  the  second.  The 
enemy  now  began  to  take  a  more  serious  view  of  the  position.  Thus  far  his 
defense  had  proceeded  upon  the  theory  that  he  would  be  able,  by  means  of  the 
powerful  works  of  Wagner,  stretching  clear  across  the  upper  end  of  the  island 
from  the  sea  to  the  marsh,  to  maintain  his  hold  and  protect  the  flank  of  Sumter; 
and  on  this  theory  no  defense  of  the  lower  part  of  the  island  had  been  made  at 
all  commensurate  with  its  importance.  It  was  now  seen  that  the  steady  advance 
of  Gillmore's  parallels  and  zigzag  approaches  had  become  menacing.  A  terrific 
fire  was  thereupon  kept  up  from  Wagner,  Gregg,  and  Sumter.  On  the  first  day, 
after  the  establishment  of  the  third  parallel,  this  fire  became  so  severe  that  the 
advance  was  entirely  checked;  and  grave  apprehensions  began  to  be  entertained 
as  to  the  possibility  of  pushing  the  approaches  much  farther  under  such  formi- 
dable opposition. 

But  by  this  time  General  Gillmore  was  ready  to  suspend  the  approaches 
against  Wagner ;  for  he  was  now  nearly  prepared  to  fire  over  Wagner  and  re- 
duce Sumter.  Some  difficulties  about  powder  delayed  him  a  day  or  two. 
Finally,  on  the  16th  of  August,  he  issued  his  orders  to  the  several  batteries  for 
o])ening  the  bombardment  in  the  morning.  The  navy  was  relied  upon  for  as- 
sistance in  keeping  down  the  fire  of  Wagner  upon  the  guns  that  were  now  so 
audaciously  to  pass  over  its  ineffectual  obstruction,  and  pour  their  bolts  upon 
the  fort  it  was  meant  to  secure. 
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At  daybreak  the  work  began.  Eighteen  heavy  rifles,  throwing  balls  rang- 
ing from  three  hundred  pounds  weight  down  to  eighty,  opened  upon  the  doomed 
fort.  It  kept  up  a  gallant  response;  while  from  Wagner,  Gregg,  Sullivan's  In- 
land, and  James's  Island  came  a  converging  fire  of  fearful  severity,  intondci 
to  destroy  the  breaching  batteries.  The  navy  moved  up  and  did  its  share  in 
striving  to  silence  the  fire  of  Wagner.  Fromthel7th  to  the  23d  the  bombardment 
went  steadily  on.  Sometimes  the  batteries  in  the  second  parallel  were  com- 
pelled to  turn  upon  the  pertinacious  garrison  of  Wagner,  whoso  fire  indeed  came 
very  near  dismounting  several  of  the  most  valuable  guns.  Once  or  twice  these 
batteries  wore  for  a  time  completely  silenced.  But  none  were  seriously  injurt-d. 
and  by  the  21st  the  result  was  already  plain.  Great  gaps  were  rent  in  the  wall 
of  the  haughty  fortress  that  had  jilayed  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  war;  the 
barbette  guns  were  mainly  dismounted;  casements  were  shattered,  and  the  ex- 
posed faces  of  the  fort  began  to  present  the  appearance  of  shapeless  ruins. 

At  this  juncture  General  Gillmore  felt  warranted  in  calling  upon  General 
Beauregard  for  a  surrender  of  Sumter  and  the  whole  of  Morris  Island.  ■•The 
present  condition  of  Fort  Sumter,"  he  said,  *'  and  the  rapid  and  pro^ifressivc 
destruction  which  it  is  undergoing  from  my  batteries,  seem  to  render  its  com- 
plete demolition  within  a  few  hours  a  matter  of  certainty."  lie  added  the  start- 
ling warning  that  if  compliance  with  this  demand  were  refused,  or  indeed  if  no 
rejily  was  made  within  four  hours,  he  should  oj)en  fire  on  the  city  of  Charleston 
from  batteries  already  established  within  easy  ancl  effective  range  of  the  heart 
of  the  city!  General  Beauregard,  it  would  seem,  considered  this  an  idle  boa^t. 
At  any  rate,  taking  advantnge  of  the  fact  lliat  in  the  haste  of  preparation,  in 
the  mi<!st  of  the  bombardment,  General  Gillinon^  ha<l  forgotten  to  affix  his  si/r- 
nature  to  the  lair  co])y  of  his  letter  which  llu*  ch^rU  had  nuule  out  for  trans- 
mission, he  chose — notwithstanding  tlu'  date  of  the  letter  at  Gillmore's  head- 
quarters, and  its  ofiicial  delivery  under  flag  of  truce  by  an  officer  of  bis  statl*— 
to  consider  it  an  inlornial  and  irrespfinsible  eonimunicalion,  and  to  return  it. 

True  to  the  promise,  a  little  after  midnight  the  eitizens  of  Charleston  won* 
startled  by  the  explosion  «)f  a  heavy  incendiary  shell  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
city  a<ljacent  to  the  battery,  among  the  residene(.'s  of  tlie  wealthiest  and  must 
aiistoeratic  class.  Another  and  another  J'oll(»we»l  in  quick  succession,  and  the 
terror  ol'  the  city  presently  rose  to  a  frantic  height.  Hitherto  she  had  wateheil 
the  contest  in  her  harbor  from  afar.  X<»w,  at  la>t,  at  the  most  unexpected  mo- 
ment-, and  from  an  utterly  mysterious  quarter,  came  the  shelU  of  the  Avenger, 
burstiii<c   i'l   her  siret^ts  an<l  shatter! ni^  lu?r  eostiv  habitations. 

But  whence  came  they?  General  Gillmore  was  aw.13'  beyond  Fort  Sumter, 
his  heavy  batteries  nearly  two  and  a  halt' miles  Ironi  that  work,  and  scarcely  le>s 
than  eight  from  the  city.  The  navy  venture<l  uo  nearer.  The  Confetleniio 
line  ol"  ilefenses  stretched  beyond  Sumter.  Whence  eame  these  ill-omened  mes- 
sengers, bursting  through  a  line  that  for  eighteen  months  had  hehl  armies  and 
great  lleets  at  bay? 

(icneral  Beauregard  did  not  know,  when  he  scornfully  returned  Gener.d 
Gillniore's  warninur,  that  through  all  the  enerirvof  the  eriirincv'rintr  and  art'llrrv 
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combat  on  Morris  iBland,  the  latter  had  been  carrying  on  a  distinct  experiment 
far  off  to  his  left;,  in  the  oozy  marsh,  abandoned  as  impracticable  by  the  troops 
of  either  side.  As  early  as  the  15th  of  July,  reconnoissances  had  been  made  to 
ascertain  whether  there  was  any  possibility  of  making  this  semi-fluid  mud,  over 
which  men  could  not  march,  sustain  a  gun  of  ten  tons  weight,  within  shelling 
distance  of  Charleston.  The  mud  was  found  even  deeper  and  more  treacherous 
than  had  been  expected.  It  was  so  soft  that  the  weight  of  the  iron  sounding- 
rod  would  carry  it  down  half  the  depth  by  its  own  weight,  and  it  varied  in 
depth  from  eighteen  to  twenty-three  feet.  A  plank  thrown  down  on  its  surface 
would  shake  it  for  hundreds  of  square  yards  around  as  if  it  had  been  jelly.  On 
this  surface  experiments  were  conducted  to  discover  its  sustaining  power.  For 
it  was  an  essential  element  of  the  plan  that  the  gun  must  be  mounted  without 
any  use  of  obvious  expedients  like  the  common  pile-driver;  since  these  would 
inevitably  disclose  the  attempt  and  bring  down  the  enemy.  Finally,  a  bed  of 
round  logs  was  laid  down  directly  on  the  surface  of  the  mud.  Across  these,  at 
right  angles,  was  placed  another  layer  of  logs,  bolted  down  to  those  below. 
The  interstices  were  filled  with  sand.  On  this  foundation  was  built  up  a  mass- 
ive parapet  of  sand-bags.  The  platform  for  the  gun  was  given  a  totally  sepa- 
rate ibundation.  Through  both  layers  of  logs  a  rectangular  opening  had  been 
left  of  the  proper  size  for  the  platform.  This  was  now  shut  in  by  a  circumfer- 
ence of  sheathing  piles  forced  down,  by  the  exertions  of  the  soldiers  themselves, 
to  the  bottom  of  the  mud.  Within  the  space  thus  inclosed  the  mud  was  covered 
with  layers  of  the  long,  coarse  gra.ss  which  grew  over  the  marsh.  When  this  was 
thoroughly  trampled  down,  two  thicknesses  of  heavy  tarpaulins  were  spi'bad  over 
it.  Upon  these  in  turn  was  placed  a  layer  of  sand,  well  rammed  down,  and  fifteen 
inches  thick.  In  this  was  laid  a  flooring  of  three-inch  pine  plank.  Across  these 
two  more  layers  of  similar  flooring  were  placed,  and  on  the  last  was  built  tho 
platform  for  the  gun.  Thus  the  i)arapet  and  the  gun  were  indei)en(lent.  If  the 
jar  of  the  gun's  recoil  should  cause  its  foundation  to  sink,  the  i)arapet  would 
stand.  Through  all  manner  of  practical  difficulties  these  arrangements  were 
completed,  and  when  Beauregard  chose  to  laugh  at  the  threat  to  bombard 
Charleston,  the  shaking  marsh  over  which  his  soldiers  had  not  thought  it  worth 
while  to  venture,  suddenly  cast  forth  fire.* 

•General  Beauregard  complained  of  this  bombardment  of  Charleston  as  without  fiufTicient 
notice  and  unjireccdentcH,  saying  to  Ciillinore  that  it  would  "give  him  a  bad  eminent'c  in  his- 
tory, even  in  the  history  of  this  war,"  and  dwelling  on  the  fact  that  he  was  absent  from  Iiis  head- 
quarters when  (iriUmore*8  note  was  received.  This,  Gillmorc  responded,  might  "be  regarded  as 
an  unfortunate  circumstance  for  tlie  city  of  Chark'ston,"  but  he  insisted  that  it  was  one  tor  which 
he  was  not  responsible,  lie  called  Beauregard's  attention  to  the  well-established  principle  that 
**  the  commander  of  a  place  attacked  but  not  invested,  having  its  avenues  of  escape  oj)en  and 
pniciicable,  has  no  right  to  expect  any  notice  of  an  intended  bombardment,  other  than  that  which 
In  given  by  the  threatening  attitude  of  his  adversary.  If,  under  the  circumstances,  the  life  of  a 
single  non-combatant  is  exposed  to  peril  by  the  bombardment  of  the  city,  the  responsibility  rests 
•witli  those  who  have  first  failed  to  remove  the  non-combatants  or  secure  the  safety  of  the  city, 
af^er  havinj?  held  control  of  all  its  approaches  for  a  period  of  nearly  two  years  and  a  half,  in  the 
presence  of  a  threateuing  force,  and  who  afterward  refused  to  accept  the  terms  upon  which  the 
bombardment  might  have  been  postponed."    Only  thirty-six  shots,  however,  were  lired  from  this 
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It  was  on  the  2l8t  that  this  marsh  battery  opened.  The  bombardment  of 
Sumter  over  the  heads  of  the  garrison  in  Wagner  continued  till,  on  the  24th, 
General  Gillmoro  was  able  to  report  as  the  result  of  the  seven  days'  work  "the 
practical  demolition  of  Fort  Sumter."  The  barbette  fire  of  the  fort,  which  the 
navy  had  specially  dreaded,  was  completely  destroyed.  Not  a  mounted  gun 
was  left  in  serviceable  condition.  The  walls  were  battered  into  ruins;  the  inte- 
rior of  the  fort  was  half  filled  up  with  the  shattered  brick  ;  the  casemates  were 
battered  ;  and  but  a  single  serviceable  gun  remained  in  the  fort.  It  owed  its  safety 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  on  the  city  side  and  pointed,  not  down  but  up  the  chan- 
nel. And  this  had  been  done  from  a  distance  of  over  two  miles,  in  the  face  of 
the  dictum  of  the  books  that  breaching  efforts  must  be  limited  to  about  two- 
thirds  of  a  mile,  and  in  defiance  of  the  intervening  and  powerful  Rebel  earth- 
works, over  which  the  fire  was  delivered. 

And  now  comes  the  gloomy  ending  of  the  story — the  frittering  away  of 
great  opportunities. 

We  have  seen  that  at  the  outset  the  navy  held  Fort  Sumter  to  be  the 
key  of  Charleston  harbor.  With  it  reduced,  they  would  have  no  fear  of  their 
ability  to  remove  the  channel  obstructions  and  la}'  their  ships  alongside  the 
wharves  of  the  city.  Fort  Sumter  was  now  practically  reduced.  Its  offen- 
sive power  was  destroyed ;  it  could  not  bring  a  gun  to  bear  upon  the  iron- 
clads as  they  should  steam  up ;  it  was  solely  an  infantry  outpost.  But  at  this 
auspicious  moment  there  sprung  up  an  ill-omened  series  of  excuses  for  pro- 
tracted delays. 

On  the  night  of  the  2l8t  Admiral  Dahlgron  proposed  to  attack.  In  the 
morning  ho  signalled  Gillmore  that  the  attack  was  unavoidably  postponed,  bul 
that  he  would  go  up  tlic  next  nii^ht.  (iillniorc  replied,  assuring  him  that,  even 
in  daylight,  the  fort  could  not  tire  a  gun  at  him.  The  Admiral  replied  that  his 
fear  was  no  longer  of  Sumter  but  of  Moultrie!  That  night  he  would  attack  if 
the  weather  would  permit.  Next  morning  it  was  reported  that  the  weather  had 
been  ho  foggy  that  little  could  be  done.  Then,  on  the  evening  of  the  23d  Gen- 
eral Gillmoro  gave  tlio  navy  formal  notice  that  the  offensive  power  of  Sumter 
was  destroyed.  Till  the  2Uth  the  navy  would  seem  to  have  remained  torpid. 
Then  the  Admiral  proposed  to  "operate  on  the  obstructions,"  and  asked  for  the 
renewal  of  Gillmoro's  lire  on  Sumter.  Jlo  <lid  not  foar  heavy  guns  from  the 
fort,  he  said,  but  wanlinl  "to  keep  <lown  the  firo  of  small  guns."  But,  ala:;! 
next  morning  came  the  notice,  ''^ly  attemi)t  to  pass  the  forts  last  night  was 
frustrated  by  the  bad  weather,  but  chiefly  by  the  setting  in  of  a  strong  fliwd 
tide."  And  then,  the  next  afternoon,  ''Not  being  able  to  comj>lete  my  arrange- 
ments, I  shall  not  move  up  to-night."  And  the  next  aflernoon,  "My  chief  pilot 
informs  me  a  gale  is  coming  on,  and  I  am  coming  into  the  creek."  The  next 
afternoon — after  six  days  and  nights  of  time  thus  lost,  came  the  announcement, 
*'I  shall  move  up  again  with  the  monitors  to-night."  But,  five  hours  later,  at 
nine  in  the  evening,  there  came  a  change :  "It  has  just  been  reported  that  Sum- 
battery,  or  "Swamp  Angel,"  as  the  Boldierf*  lovod  to  rail  it,  when  the  gun  burst.  Firuig  OB 
Charleuton  was  not  resumed  till  after  the  fall  of  Wagner  and  Gregg. 
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tcr  has  fired  several  shots  to-day,  and  operations  were  based  on  the  supposition 
that  Sumter  was  silenced.    My  itiovement  is  postponed/' 

To  this  Gillmore  responded:  "Sumter  has  not  fired  a  shot  to-day.  My 
look-out,  who  has  been  on  the  watch  all  day,  is  positive  on  this  point.''  Then, 
again,  an  hour  later,  "The  ofiicer  commanding  the  trenches  kept  several  men 
on  the  look-out  all  day,  in  order  to  warn  his  men  to  cover  whenever  a  gun  is 
fired.  He  says  Sumter  has  not  fired  to-day.'*  But  the  doubting  Admiral  was 
of  little  faith  :  "  Your  look-out  may  be  correct,  but  if  he  is  in  error,  it  would  be 
fatal  to  my  plans.  My  chief  pilot,  who  was  up  the  harbor  to-day,  reports  that 
he  saw  guns  mounted  on  Sum^r,  and  that  they  were  fired."  Whereupon  Gen- 
eral Gillmore,  still  maintaining  that  no  guns  had  even  yet  been  remounted 
there,  promised,  nevertheless,  to  open  a  heavy  fire  on  the  ruins  in  the  morning. 
The  Admiral  was  rejoiced  :  "All  your  fire  on  Sumter  materially  lessens  the  great 
risk  I  incur."  But  he  still  took  good  care  not  to  incur  it.  After  the  day's 
bombardment  for  which  he  had  asked,  we  find  him  at  eight  forty-five  in  the 
evening,  reaching  this  conclusion  :  "It  is  so  rough  that  I  shall  not  move  up  with 
the  monitors  to-night."  And  then,  the  next  morning:  "I  understand  from  my 
chief  pilot  that  you  will  be  able,  day  after  to-morrow,  to  open  and  sustain  a 
heavy  fire  on  Sumter.  I  shall,  therefore,  postpone,  at  least  for  to-night,  an  in- 
tended movement." 

Eight  days  of  precious  time  had  now  been  consumed  in  half-hearted  prepa- 
rations to  move,  abandoned  each  night  almost  as  soon  as  formed,  in  fright  at  the 
ghost  of  artillery  firing  from  the  ruined  fort.  Meantime  the  gallant  little  gar- 
rison that  still  clung  to  the  ruins  had  improved  its  opportunity  by  remounting 
four  or  ^vo  small  guns  on  the  heaps  of  shattered  brick  and  mortar  where  once 
had  been  the  parapet.  On  September  Ist  General  Gillmore  opened  once  more, 
and  by  noon  was  able  to  report  that  throe  of  these  guns  were  disabled,  and  the 
remaining  one  or  two  soon  would  be.  The  Admiral  was  overjoyed :  "  I  now 
intend  to  be  in  action  to-night  if  nothing  prevents."  And  so  at  last  he  went 
up.  On  his  return  General  Gillmore  eagerl}'  sought  to  know  if  Sumter  had 
offered  any  resistance — to  the  extent,  even  of  firing  a  single  gun — to  this  naval 
attack  that,  with  Sumter  silenced,  was  to  sweep  up  to  the  city  wharves.  The 
Admiral  was  too  much  exhausted  with  his  labors  to  reply,  but  his  signal  officer 
answered,  "Not  to  my  knowledge."* 

Ten  days  had  now  passed  since  Sumter  had  been  eff'ectively  silenced.  The 
golden  moments  were  flitting  fast.  In  all  his  official  or  private  statements  on 
the  subject  General  Gillmore  has  cautiously  avoided  censure;  but  it  is  evident 
enough  that  he  had  now  despaired  of  the  navy.f     With  Sumter  out  of  the  way 

*Corre8iK)ndence  between  General  Gillmore  and  Admiral  Dahlgren;  Eng.  and  Art.  Opera- 
tioDJi  against  Charleston,  pp.  322  to  332. 

tin  his  report  General  Gillmore  says:  "The  period  during  which  the  weakness  of  the  ene- 
mjr's  interior  defenses  was  most  palpably  apparent  was  during  the  ten  or  fifteen  days  subsequent 
to  the  23d  of  August ;  and  that  was  the  time  when  success  could  have  been  most  easily  achieved 
by.  the  fleet.  The  concurrent  testimony  of  prisoners,  refugees,  and  deserters  represented  the 
obstacles  in  the  way  as  by  no  means  insurmountable."  And  in  a  foot-note  to  these  sentences  he 
oommenta  on  any  implication  involved  in  Admiral  Dahlgren's  report  to  the  efiect  that  Fort 

Vol.  I.— 41. 
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it  was  to  have  entered  the  harbor  and  .laid  the  city  under  its  guns.  It  had 
atterly  failed ;  and,  of  course,  the  garrison  in*  Sumter,  which  ensconced  itself 
far  below  the  exposed  portions  of  the  fort  during  fire,  was  ready  enough  to 
mount  fresh  guns  at  every  opportunity.  General  Gillmore  therefore  resolved  to 
push  his  operations  against  Wagner,  complete  the  occupation  of  Morris  Island, 
and  so  cover  the  channel  with  his  guns  in  such  manner  that,  with  or  without 
Sumter,  the  blockade  would  be  perfect,  and  the  navy  could  have  the  protection 
of  the  guns  on  the  extreme  point  for  whatever  less  hazardous  undertaking  it 
might  still  have  spirit  enough  to  adventure.     And  so  we  return  to 

The  Conclusion  of  the  Siege  of  Fort  Wagner. — As  an  operation  against  Charles- 
ton, or  against  Sumter  as  preparatory  to  Charleston,  it  has  now  lost  its  impor- 
tance; but  it  still  possesses  a  scientific  interest  of  its  own,  and  in  spite  of  the 
short-comings  of  the  navy,  it  may  still  bo  made  valuable. 

During  the  bombardment  of  Sumter  the  approaches  to  Wagner  had  been 
steadily  pushed,  till  the  third  and  fourth  parallels  were  opened.  This  brought 
the  works  up  to  a  point  where  the  island  had  narrowed  to  a  width  of  only  a 
hundred  and  sixty  yards,  while  beyond  it  grew  rapidly  narrower  still.  One 
hundred  yards  in  front  ran  a  little  ridge  across  the  island,  where  in  the  earlier 
days  of  the  siege  the  sharp-shooters  from  Wagner  had  been  accustomed  to  post 
themselves.  Ilore  Gillmore  determined  to  establish  his  fifth  parallel.  The 
position  was  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  on  the  26th  of  August. 

Two  hundred  and  forty  yards  in  front  stood  Fort  Wagner.  The  strip  of 
the  island  yet  to  be  crossed  narrowed  to  a  width  of  only  twenty-five  yards,  over 
which  in  rough  weather  the  aoa  swept  into  the  swamp  on  the  left.  The  sand 
was  so  shallow  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  works  could  be 
constructed.  The  whole  front  was  covered  by  the  fort  (many  times  wider  than 
the  island  on  the  approach  to  it),  which,  subtending  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees, 
fairly  enveloped  the  head  of  the  approaches  with  its  fire.  From  James's  Island 
on  the  lefl  a  flank  fire  was  poured  in,  which  grew  more  accurate  and  destruc- 
tive the  nearer  the  works  approached.  To  push  forward  the  sap  on  that  nar- 
row strip  of  shifting  sand  in  the  daytime  prgvcd  impossible.  In  the  night  a 
brilliant  harvest-moon  made  the  difficulties  almost  as  great.  The  men  grew  dis- 
couraged, and  even  to  the  most  hopeful  the  prospect  seemed  gloomy. 

But  the  mind  of  the  commanding  officer  was  of  a  temper  that  difficulties 

could  not  break.     He  was  encountering  a  problem  new  to  engineering  science — 

% 
Wagner  had  still  been  in  the  way  of  the  projected  naval  operations.  He  says:  "The  fleet  in 
entering  Charlenton  Harbor  need  not  neces.sarily  go  within  effective  range  of  Wagner  at  all." 
And  again:  ''Some  days  elapsed  (after  the  nilencing  of  Sumter)  l>efore  any  of  ltd  gunn  were 
mounted  by  the  enemy  at  other  points  in  the  harbor.  These  were  the  decisive  days,  when  the 
enemy  wa»  comparatively  weak  and  unprepared,  for  he  liad  no  idea  that  an  attempt  would  be 
made,  or  that  if  made,  it  would  be  successful,  to  demoliith  Sumter  at  the  distance  of  two  mtlet, 
and  he  was  in  no  condition  to  meet  such  a  result.  The  failure  of  the  fleet  to  enter  immediately 
after  the  23d  of  August,  whether  unavoidable  or  otherwise,  gave  the  enemy  an  opportuniry, 
doubtless  much  needed,  to  improve  their  interior  defenses.''  And  he  adds,  somewhat  malicioiulv: 
"Of  the  actual  strength  of  these  improvements  we  had  no  reliable  information,  as  they  wenr 
never  tested  or  encountered  by  the  iron-clads."    Report  (N.  Y.  Edition),  pp.  65,  66. 
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to  conduct  siego  approaches  over  a  t^ain  too  narrow  to  admit  of  parallels.  As 
he  had  believed  that  artillery  could  be  made  to  do  more  than  the  books  allowed, 
so  now  he  conceived  approaches  possible  without  the  conditions  which  the  books 
required.  Moreover,  he  found  the  ground  on  his  front  mined  and  seamed  with 
an  ingenious  system  of  torpedoes.  The  discovery  which  alarmed  the  soldiers 
quieted  his  own  alarm.  Over  ground  thus  filled  the  enemy  would  not  dare  to 
make  sorties;  and  thus  the  only  vital  danger  against  which  he  could  not  now 
protect  himself  was  averted. 

^ow,  therefore,  he  determined  to  devote  the  whole  power  of  his  enormous 
artillery  strength  on  two  objects.  With  a  curved  fire  from  siege  and  Coehorn 
mortars  he  would  so  search  with  exploding  shells  the  interior  of  the  fort  before 
him  as  to  silence  its  guns,  and  drive  its  garrison  to  the  bomb-proof  for  shelter. 
With  his  powerful  rifles  he  would  strive  to  breach  the  bomb-proof  itself  J?he 
conditions  for  a  successful  assault  would  then,  beyond  question,  be  secured. 

On  the  morning  of  September  5th  these  final  operations  were  inaugurated. 
For  the  forty- two  hours  next  following  there  was  presented  a  spectacle  of  such 
sublimity  in  war  as  had  never  before  been  witnessed  on  the  continent.  Seven- 
teen mortars  unceasingly  puffed  out,  on  their  curved  tracks,  the  great  globes  of 
metal  that,  falling  and  bursting  within  the  fort,  scattered  destruction  throughout 
its  limits.  Thirteen  of  the  heaviest  rifles — three  hundred -pounders,  two  hundred- 
pounders,  one  hundred-pounders — none  less — sent  their  whirling  bolts  into  the 
sand  that  covered  the  bomb-proof  Besides  the  track  of  the  rifle  balls  beneath 
the  curve  of  the  mortar  shells,  the  pioneers  pushed  on  the  sap,  and  the  guards 
manned  the  zigzag  trenches,  to  which,  in  lieu  of  parallels,  they  were  now 
reduced.  From  the  sea  the  Ironsides  sent  skimming  in  over  the  water  in  grace- 
ful ricochet,  an  incessant  stream  of  eleven-inch  shells  that  slowly  took  their 
last  bound  over  the  parapet  of  the  fort,  and  exploded  above  the  heads  of  its 
defenders.  When  the  beleaguered  garrison  looked  to  nightfall  for  relief,  pow- 
erful calcium  lights  from  the  parallels  turned  night  into  day ;  and  amid  a  brill- 
iancy that  left  the  assailants  in  gloom,  and  illuminated  the  minutest  details  of 
the  fort,  the  terrific  bombardment  went  on. 

In  a  few' hours  the  fort  became  absolutely  silent.  The  sappers  now  pushed 
on  their  work  like  men  delirious  with  a  sudden  freedom  from  great  danger. 
The  reliefs  oflf  duty  exposed  themselves  fearlessly  to  view  on  the  very  glacis  of 
the  fort,  climbed  their  parapets  to  watch  the  progress,  explored  the  ground  on 
their  front  to  fish  out  torpedoes,  approached  4lie  ditch  and  took  a  deliberate 
view  of  the  fort  and  its  surroundings.  The  sap  was  pushed  by  the  south  face 
of  the  fort,  and  it  finally  masked  all  the  guns  of  the  work  save  those  of  one 
flank.  The  Rebel  batteries  on  James's  Island  and  elsewhere  were  compelled  to 
suspend  their  annoying  flank  fire;  they  could  no  longer  trust  the  accuracy  of 
their  aim  for  the  narrow  limit  that  divided  friend  and  foe. 

Then,  selecting  the  hour  when  low  tide  would  give  a  broad  beach  on  which 
to  debouch  the  column.  General  Gillmore  ordered  an  assault.  But  Wagner  was 
not  to  be  so  taken.  It  had  twice  repelled  gallant  assaults  with  sad  slaughter. 
It  was  now  to  fall  without  assault  and  without  a  blow.     The  movement  was 
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ordered.for  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  7th  September.  Bat  in  the  night 
deserters  came  in  with  the  report  that  the  Rebels  were  evacuating.  When,  at 
daybreak,  the  troops  moved  forward,  they  marched  into  Wagner  unopposed.* 
The  whole  north  end  of  the  island  was  immediately  occupied ;  the  batteries  were 
directed  across  that  channel  toward  Sumter,  and  lastly  toward  the  doomed  city 
itself 

With  this  brilliant  success  General  Gillmoro's  operations  practically  ended. 
He  sought,  indeed,  to  take  possession  of  Sumter  by  a  storming  party  sent  over 
in  boats,  but  Admiral  Dahlgron  had,  without  his  knowledge,  determined  upon 
the  same  effort  for  the  same  night,  and  was  unwilling  that  the  two  parties  should 
co-operate  under  whatever  officer  present,  naval  or  military,  might  have  the 
highest  rank.  General  Gillmore's  party  was  accordingly  withdrawn.  The  Ad- 
miiwrs  failed.  Then,  when  the  little  garrison  improved  its  opportunities  by 
mounting  more  guns.  General  Gillmore  once  more  dismounted  them  for  the 
navy.  Finally,  ho  even  proposed  to  take  up  the  harbor  obstructions  in  boats 
with  his  land  forces,  if  only  then  the  Admiral  could  be  induced  to  take  in  his 
iron-clads,  when  thus  the  open  pathway  for  them  was  prepared.  But  by  this 
time  the  dread  of  torpedoes  in  the  channel,  of  fire  from  Moultrie  and  Johnson, 
of  unknown  and  mysterious  obstructions,  had  grown  upon  the  naval  com- 
mander, and  nothing  could  be  done.  By  and  by  the  rifled  guns  were  trained  on 
Charleston,  and  the  artillerists  kept  themselves  in  practice  by  shelling  its  aristo- 
cratic mansions.  The  army  had  accomplished  its  part  of  the  programme,  and 
all  that  lay  within  its  power,  and  it  rested. 

To  the  brilliancy  of  the  engineering  and  artillery  exploits  of  General  Gill- 
more  in  Charleston  luirbor,  the  whole  world  testifies.  The  General-in-Chief 
thought  them  worthy  of  such  coiiimendation  as  this  in  his  Annual  Report; 
"  General  Giilmore's  operations  have  been  characterized  by  great  professional 
skill  and  boldness.  lie  has  overcome  difficulties  almost  unknown  in  modem 
sieges.  Indeed,  his  operations  on  Morris  Island  constitute  a  new  era  in  the  sci- 
ence of  engineering  and  gunnery."  The  l)e])artnient  in(lQi*S€>d  this  prai.Me  by 
raising  him  to  tiio  rank  of  Major-General  of  volunteers.  Not  less  eni])hatic  was 
the  ndtuiring  testimony  of  Professor  Mahan,  the  (ieneral'sold  instructor  in  engi- 
neering at  West  Point,  and  a  critic  of  siege  operations  not  surpassed  by  any  living 
military  authority  :  *'  The  siege  of  Fort  Wagner  forms  a  memorable  ei>och  in  tin* 

engineer's  art,  and  presents  a  lesson  fruitful  in  results In  spite 

of  these  obstacles;  in  spite  of  the  shilling  sand  under  him,  over  which  the  tiJe 
swept  more  than  once  during  his  advances;  in  spite  of  the  succor  and  relief  of 
the  garrison  from  (/harleston,  with  which  their  communications  were  free,  (ieii- 
eral  (iillmore  addresse<l  himself  to  his  task  with   that   preparedness  for  every 

eventuality,  and  that  tenacity  which  are  striking  traits  of  his  character 

This  remarkable  exhibition  of  skill  and  industry,  the  true  and  always  success- 
ful tools  with  which  the  engineer  works,  is  a  triumph  of  American  si-ience  of 
which  the  nation  may  well  be  proud  ;  and  (general  (iillmore, in  the  reduction  of 
Fort  Pulaski,  the  demolition  of  Sumter,  and  the  ciipture  of  Wagner,  has  fairly 

*^Thirty-flix  pieces  of  artillery  were  fuund,  muHt  of  them  large. 
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earned  the  title  of  Poliorcetes.*'*  British  and  French  military  critics  united  in 
similar  applause ;  while  .the  estimate  of  the  masses  of  his  fellow  countrymen 
may  be  fitly  represented  in  this  concluding  paragraph  from  a  leading  editorial 
of  the  New  York  Tribune  on  the  subject :  "  Pulaski,  Somerset,  the  landing  at 
Morris  Island,  the  demolition  of  Sumter — Wagner:  *The  greatest  is  behind!* 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  many  deeds  which  may  illuminate  the  sad 
story  of  this  Great  Rebellion,  the  capture  of  Wagner  by  General  Gillmore  will  be 
regarded  as  the  greatest  triumph  of  engineering  that  history  hatf  yet  recorded.'' 

In  all  this  praise  there  was  justice.  General  Gillmore  had  accomplished 
brilliant  results  in  the  face  of  difiiculties  which  military  science  had  pronounced 
insuperable.  In  demolishing  Sumter  he  had  revolutionized  all  previous  ideas 
as  to  the  capacity  of  rifled  artillery  against  masonry  forts — obtaining  a  power 
at  long  ranges  of  which  even  Pulaski  had  not  given  a  conception.  In  carrying 
his  parallels  up  to  Wagner  on  a  front  only  one-eighth  as  wide  as  the  front  of 
the  fort  itself,  under  flank  and  reverse  fire,  ho  had  at  least  greatly  modified  all 
previous  ideas  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  siege  approaches  are  possible. 
He  was  pitted  throughout  against  a  skillful  antagonist;  for  whatever  was 
thought  of  General  Beauregard's  ability  in  the  field,  the  Confederate  authorities 
seemed  to  unite  in  regarding  him  as  their  ablest  engineer. 

But  the  achievements  in  Charleston  harbor  lacked  the  crown  of  final  success. 
The  harbor  was  not  occupied;  the  city,  on  the  capture  and  humiliation  of  which 
the  Country  had  set  its  heart,  was  not  taken.  These  circumstances  are  unim- 
portant, as  regards  the  verdict  of  the  scientific  world  on  the  hrilliancy  of  the 
actual  performance.  Bui  they  are  of  vital  consequence  as  regards  any  proper 
estimate  of  the  worth  of  that  performance  as  a  means  to  the  accomplishment 
of  what  was  sought  to  be  done.  Did  General  Gillmore  so  reduce  the  obstacles 
in  the  way  that  the  navy  could  have  entered  the  harbor  and  laid  the  treasona- 
ble city  under  its  guns?  The  naval  authorities  say  he  did  not.  General  Gill- 
more thinks  he  did. 

It  is  his  good  fortune,  however,  since  the  close  of  the  war,  to  be  able  to  give 
a  definite  settlement  to  the  question,  by  the  testimony  of  the  only  competent 
witnesses. 

When  at  last  the  city  against  which  so  many  efforts  had  failed,  fell  without 
a  blow,  General  Gillmore  was  once  more  in  command  of  the  Department  of  the 
South.  He  moved  directly  up  the  channel — himself  a  passenger  on  the  second 
vessel  that  adventured  upon  the  path  which  the  naval  officers  thought  so  stud- 
ded with  horroi's.  Without  encountering  any  accident  or  obstruction  of  note 
the  vessel  was  laid  alongside  the  wharves. 

What  then  had  stood  in  the  way  of  the  navy  from  the  23d  of  August,  1863, 
when  the  destruction  of  the  offensive  power  of  Sumter  was  complete?  Admiral 
Dahlgren  said,  not  specially  Forts  Moultrie  and   Johnson,  against  which,   at 

•The  good  Profesflor  is  an  unHurpaiwed  judge  of  engineering,  but  he  might  have  left  out  his 
mnstj  classicfl.  The  somewhat  alarming  title  which  he  bestows  upon  General  Gillmore  mea^s 
simply  "the  taker  of  cities."  It  was  known  in  Greek  literature  as  the  surname  of  Demetrius, 
the  ton  of  Cassander,  a  fact  which  the  Professor  doubtless  acquired  from  the  Academy  Plutarch. 
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least  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  campaign,  he  professed  entire  readiness  to  con- 
duct his  iron-clads.  The  channel  obstructions  he  prqnounced  the  real  danger. 
But  the  channel  obstructions  scorned  mythical,  when  Gillmore,  sailing  directly 
over  their  alleged  locations,  anchored  before  the  city.  When  had  they  been  re- 
moved ? 

An  interesting  correspondence  sprang  up  between  General  Gillmoro  and 
General  Ripley,  whom  Beauregard  had  in  command  of  Charleston.  Greneral 
Gillmore  asked  this  question:  **Wa8  there  anything  except  the  shore  batteries 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  our  fleet  up  to  the  city  and  above  it  (at  the  time  of  the 
demolition  of  Sumter)  by  the  channel  left  open  for  and  used  by  tlio  blockade- 
runners  at  night?"  General  Bipley  answered,  "No.'*  General  Gillmore  then 
asked:  '^What  were  the  relative  condition  and  efficiency  of  sucl^  obstructious 
and  torpedoes  as  were  used  in  Charleston  harbor  in  the  autumn  of  1863,  as  com- 
pared with  their  condition  in  February,  1865,  wiien  the  city  came  into  our  pos- 
session?" General  Ripley  answered:  "The  efficiency  of  the  obstructions  and 
torpedoes  in  the  harbor  was  ais  great  in  January,  1865,  as  in  the  autumn  of  1863. 
The  torpedoes  were  more  efficient  just  previous  to  the  evacuation;"  and  he  went 
on  to  say  that  the  ideas  prevailing  in  the  fleet  as  to  the  dangerous  nature  of 
these  obstructions  were  due  to  exaggerated  reports  purposely  circulated  by  the 
defenders  of  the  city.  The  correspondence  from  which  we  have  quoted  is  of  some 
length,  but  it  all  goes  to  show  that,  in  the  estimation  of  the  enemy  themselves, 
the  channel  was  practically  free  from  any  obstructions  or  torpedoes  that  ought 
to  have  delayed  the  passage  of  a  fleet.* 

Yet  on  these  obstructions  Admiral  Dahlgi*en  seems  to  rest  the  greater  part 
of  his  delay — finally  resulting  in  the  abandonment  of  ofTensive  operations.  We 
think,  therefore,  that  the  navy  is  clearly  rcs^ponsible  for  the  failuit;;  that  Gen- 
eral Gillmore  handsomely  kept  the  promise  made  in  Washington,  and  silenced 
the  only  opposition  which  the  Nav}'  Department  then  j)rofcssed  to  dread;  that 
the  engineer  and  artillery  operations  on  Morris  Island  opened  the  way  for  the 
navy  to  Charleston;  and  that  only  unsailor-like  timidity  prevented  the  squadron 
from  entering  it.  f 

After  the  surrender  of  Fort  Wagner,  on  the  7th  of  September,  1863,  Gen- 
eral Gillmore  did  little  before  Charleston,  beyond  the  renewed  fire  on  Sumter, 
which  the  navy  requested,  and\ho  shelling  of  the  city. 

But,  in  February,  1804,  having  an  available  force  of  five  thousand  to  six 
thousand,  which  could  be  spared  from  the  works  in  the  harbor,  he  forwarded 

*To  this  emphatic  testimony  nhould  In*  added  the  ntatement  of  CJeneral  KUiott,  who  wan  id 
rominaiid  of  Sumter  from  the  4th  of  Si'|»temlK*r.  llr  ttaid  to  (reneral  (jrillmore,  after  lheclf»«eof 
the  \%^ar,  that  there  were  no  moiinte<l  ^uns  in  the  fort  from  tlie  2^^l  of  Au^u^t  until  the  en4uin$ 
Octoher.  This  wou]<l  seem  to  rehiit  Admiral  ])ald>;ren\s  (vwnplaints  alnMit  the  tire  from  Sumter 
an  emphatically  as  Genend  KipleyV  statement  does  his  complaint  alniut  the  ehannol  oltoitnirtiim.«. 

tOf  course  there  is  no  design  in  the  alxtvc  sentences  to  refle<:t  on  the  many  gallant  officer< 
m  the  South  Atlantic  Blockadin^^  Stpiadron.  On  Admiral  L)nhlji:ren  rests  the  full  KwiKMuibilitT 
of  the  delay.  Nor  is  there  any  disposition  to  question  the  skill  or  t^ura^^e  (»f  that  officer.  Bol 
he  Iccked  the  warlike  disposition  that  was  required  in  the  post  he  tilled;  and  wi^ld  have  br«o 
better  employed  at  his  old  work — casting  great  iron  8mooth-l>orert  at  the  Washington  Nary  Yard. 
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them  to  Florida,  to  occupy  a  portion  of  the  interior  of  the  State.  A  double 
motive  prompted  the  disastrous  little  campaign  thus  inaugurated.  A  large  sup- 
ply of  beef  cattle  found  its  way,  over  roads  which  General  Gillmore  now  pro- 
posed to  cut,  from  the  interior  of  Florida  to  the  commissariat  of  the  Confederate 
armies.  And  a  large  tract  of  country  seemed  open  to  occupation,  over  which 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  very  anxious  to  establish  the  National  authority,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  approaching  Presidential  election.  General  Gillmore's  plan  was  to 
occupy  Jacksonville,  push  up  to  Baldwin,  the  junction  of  the  two  railroads  of 
Florida,  and  fortify  and  hold  it.  He  accompanied  the  column  until  Baldwin 
was  occupied.  Then,  giving  directions  for  the  fortification  of  both  places,  he 
returned  to  South  Carolina. 

Thereupon  General  Seymour  decided  upon  an  advance  toward  some  impor- 
tant roads  beyond  Olustee,  to  the  Suwanee  Eiver — a  movement  directly  across  the 
peninsula,  in  a  country  where  the  enemy  could  concentrate  two  to  his  one.  He 
encountered  General  Finnegan,  of  the  Rebel  army,  with  a  force  not  quite  equal 
to  his  own,  near  Olustee.*  But  he  was  in  marching  order — only  the  head  of 
his  column  was  up — and  ho  was  disastrously  defeated.  General  Gillmore,  in 
reporting  the  matter,  simply  quoted  the  written  orders  he  had  given.  The 
movement  was  in  direct  violation  of  them. 

No  vindication,  however,  was  needed.  Nothing  could  be  more  unlike  his 
habitual  caution  and  careful  style  of  movements  than  the  ill-advised  advance, 
and  the  public  indignation  was  never  directed  toward  him.  Mr.  Lincoln  him- 
self, one  of  whose  private  Secretaries  accompanied  the  march,  with  instructions 
looking  to  the  registry  and  reorganization,  was  severely  censured — with  an  in- 
temperance which  most  of  the  journals  concerned  soon  afterward  saw  reason  to 
regret. 

It  was  now  evident  that  the  navy  would  make  no  adequate  effort  to  enter 
Charleston  Harbor,  and  that,  by  consequence,  operations  there  wore  practically 
ended.  Chafing  at  the  enforced  idleness  in  which  he  was  thus  compelled  to  be 
a  mere  spectator  of  the  great  campaigns,  which,  under  the  stimulus  of  Grant's 
recent  appointment  to  the  Lieutenant-Generalship,  were  then  being  organized. 
General  Gillmore  applied  to  be  ordered,  with  the  Tenth  Corps  (then  a  part  of 
the  force  in  his  Department),  to  some  other  theater  of  war.  He  thus  volunta- 
rily gave  up  his  position  as  an  independent  Department  Commander;  and,  as  it 
soon  turned  out,  exchanged  it  for  a  subordinate  place  under  one  of  Grant's  im- 
mediate subordinates,  in  winch  he  was  speedily  to  encounter  a  dangerous  hos- 
tility.    He  was  ordered  to  Fortress  Monroe,  to  report  to  General   Butler,  then 

*  Finnegan  had  about  the  same  number  of  infantry  aa  Seymour;  but  he  had  only  four  pieces 
of  artillery,  while  Seymour  had  aixteCn. 

OillmoreV  order  to  Seymour  said:  "I  want  your  command  at  and  beyond  Baldwin  conccn- 
tftUed  at  Baldwin  without  delay."  After  the  receipt  of  this,  Seymour  wrote  to  Gillmore  that  he 
proposed  to  move  clear  across  the  peninsula  to  the  Suwanee  Kiver.  Gillmore  at  once  sent  per- 
emptory orders  forbidding  such  madne.<«s,  but  before  the  messenger  sent  past-haste  with  the  orders 
oould  reach  him,  he  had  fought  and  lost  Olustee — losing  two  thousand  out  of  his  Bve  thousand 
meo.    The  battle  displayed  conspicuously  his  personal  bravery  and  his  amazing  incapacity. 
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aboat  to  move  up  the  James  against  Eichmond  and  Petersburg,  in  co-operation 
with  Grant's  advance  through  the  Wilderness. 

On  the  4th  of  May  General  Gill  more  reported  with  the  Tenth  Army  Corps 
at  Fortress  Monroe.  The  next  day  he  moved  up  the  James,  in  rear  of  General 
W.  F.  Smith's  corps,  and  on  the  night  of  the  5th  both  corps  landed  at  Bermuda 
Hundred.  On  the  6th  they  advanced  to  the  lino  stretching  from  the  James  to 
the  Appomattox,  and  established  themselves  across  the  neck  of  the  peninsula 
inclosed  within  the  bends  of  the  two  rivers.  No  enemy  had  thus  far  been  en- 
countered. Before  them,  within  easy  striking  distance,  lay  Petersburg.  But 
the  next  day  was  spent  in  an  unimportant  rceonnoissance;  the  next  seems  to 
to  have  passed  inactively,  and  it  was  not  until  the  evening  of  the  8th  tjbat  Gen- 
eral Butler  ordered  the  troops  out  to  the  railroad  between  Petersburg  and  Rich- 
mond. Already,  however,  there  would  seem  to  have  sprung  up  an  asperity  of 
manner  in  the  intercourse  between  the  commander  and  his  distinguished  sub- 
ordinate. In  ordering  the  movement  upon  the  railroad.  General  Butler  chose 
to  use  this  language:  **The  enemy  are  in  front  with  cavalry  (five  thousand 
men),  and  it  is  a  disgrace  that  we  are  cooped  up  here.  This  movement  will 
commence  at  daylight  to-morrow  morning,  and  is  imperative.  Answer  if  you 
have  received  this  order,  and  will  be  ready  to  move." 

The  order  was  promptly  obeyed.  The  enemy  was  now  met,  for  the  first 
time,  but  in  spite  of  his  resistance,  the  road  was  torn  up,  and  the  advance  was 
pushed  forward  to  Swift  Creek,  a  short  distance  in  front  of  Petersburg.  Hero 
the  line  of  the  creek  was  found  to  be  held  by  the  enemy  in  some  force,  and  there 
appeared  to  be  no  available  crossing.  Under  these  circumstances.  Generals 
Gillmore  and  Smith,  supposing  the  object  of  the  movement  to  be  an  advance 
upon  Petersburg,  united  in  a  note  to  General  Butler,  advising  that  the  army 
draw  back  from  Swift  Creek,  cross  the  Appomattox,  swing  around  to  the  south 
of  Petersburg,  cut  all  the  railroads,  and  enter  the  city.  They  submitted  that 
all  this  could  be  accomplished  in  one  day,  that  the  route  was  easj',  and  that 
there  was  no  probability  of  severe  losses.  General  Butler's  reply  was — to  sav 
the  least — tart:  ''While  I  regret  an  infirmity  of  par|K)se  which  <lid  not  pornn't 
you  to  state  to  me,  when  I  was  personally  present,  the  suggestion  which  you 
make  in  your  written  note,  ...  1  shall  yield  to  the  written  suggestions, 
which  imply  a  change  of  plan,  made  within  thirty  minutes  alter  I  led  you. 
Military  aifairs  can  not  be  carried  on,  in  my  judgment,  with  this  sort  of  vac- 
illation." 

From  this  point  we  must  date  the  open  appearance  of  the  pci'sonal  hostility 
which  subsequently  led  to  General  (iillmore's  leaving  the  Department.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  the  documents  embraced  in  the  offieial  reports  exhibit  no  suf- 
ficient justification  for  the  tone  (Jeneral  Butler  had  chosen  to  adopt.  lie  had 
not  explained  his  plans  to  his  Corps  Commanders.  They  imagined  that  he  was 
seeking  to  isolate  Petersburg.  Having  cut  the  connection  with  Richmond,  and 
having  then  encountered  n  formidable  line  of  defense,  the\'  thought  it  wiser  to 
draw  away  from  this,  swnng  southward  and  cut  the  other  connections.  Gonond 
Butler  doubtless  somewhat  influenced  by  the  natural  jealousy  between  a  vol- 
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unteer  commander  and  regular  army  subordinates,  preferred  to  regard  this  sug- 
gestion as  offensive.  He  nebuked  it  in  a  manner  which  necessarily  limited 
future  intercourse  with  his  Corps  ^  Generals  to  the  dryest  official  forms,  and 
which  effectually  cut  him  off  from  any  probability  of  receiving  further  advice 
fi'om  these  experienced  officers  in  the  conduct  of  the  campaign.  The  evils  that 
resulted  are  not  far  to  seek. 

When  General  Butlor  landed  at  Bermuda  Ilundred  he  could  have  marched 
into  Petersburg  almost  without  firing  a  gun.  When,  three  days  later,  he  ad- 
vanced, the  capture  of  Petersburg  was  still  within  his  power — possibly  by  the 
approach  over  Swift  Creek,  which  he  seemed  to  wish— certainly  and  easily  by 
the  movement  which  Generals  Gillmore  and  Smith  suggested.  But  he  was  mis- 
led, as  he  states,  by  his  information  from  General  Grant,  into  the  belief  that  his 
demonstration  ought  to  bo  toward  Richmond,  rather  than  Petersburg.  And  in 
the  same  way  he  was  led  to  believe  that  General  Kautz's  cavalry  had  already 
cut  the  railroads  below  Petersburg.* 

So,  after  his  tart  note  to  his  Generals,  he  ordered  the  troops  back  from  Swift 
Creek,  for  a  demonstration  on  Richmond.  But  he  conducted  this  so  slowly  that, 
beginning  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  he  only  had  his  troops  back  in  their  in- 
trenchraents  at  Bermuda  Hundred  the  next  morning.  There,  for  the  whole  day, 
they  lay  inactive ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  evening  of  the  12th  that  they  moved 
out  toward  Richmond  and  confronted  the  fast-gathering  Rebel  force  under 
Beauregard  t  at  Proctor's  Creek.  Meantime,  in  the  withdrawal,  a  portion  of 
General  Gillmore's  command  had  fallen  into  a  sharp  little  engagement.  Colonel 
Voris  of  the  Sixty-Seventh  Ohio,  commanding  a  detachment  from  Terry's  divis- 
ion, had  been  suddenly  attacked  and  almost  overpowered.  Re-enforcements 
were  speedily  sent  in,  and  the  enemy  was  driven  back  with  an  acknowledged 
loss  of  nearl}'  three  hundred.  They  had  taken  two  pieces  of  artillery  from 
Colonel  Voris,  which  were  recaptured.  The  action  hud  a  horrible  ending.  The 
shells  fired  the  woods,  and  a  large  number  of  the  enemy's  dead  and  wounded 
were  consumed  in  the  flumes. 

But  now,  on  the  evening  of  the  12th,  Beauregard  stood  across  the  path  of 
the  proposed  demonstration  on  Richmond  at  Proctor's  Creek.  General  Butler's 
ordere  here  were  judicious.  He  directed  Gillmore  to  move  off  to  the  left  (west^. 
ward)  and  turn  the  flunk  of  Beauregard's  intrenched  lino.  This  flank  was 
found  on  the  commanding  eminence  of  Wooldridgc's  Hill,  half  a  mile  west  of 
the  Petersburg  and  Richmond  Railroad.  Gillmore  left  *a  detachment  on  the 
railroad  to  assault  the  line  then  in  front,  so  soon  as  the  sound  of  his  guns  should 
give  notice  of  his  attack  on  the  flank.  These  dispositions  made  the  enemy  ap- 
prehensive. The  storming  part}'  sent  against  the  hill  was  repulsed,  but  before 
another  could  be  sent  up  it  was  seen  that  the  enemy  was  rapidly  evacuating. 

•General  Biitler*8  reply  to  joint  note  of  Generals  Gillmore  and  Smith,  dated  Head-quarters 
Dept.  of  Va.  and  K.  C,  Bermuda  Hundred,  May  9,  1864. 

tThe  Rebels  were  taken  by  surprise  by  Gillmore's  departure  from  Charleston;  and,  even 
with  the  advantage  of  railroads,  had  not  begun  to  detach  their  surplus  troops  thence  until  after 
his  landing  at  Bermuda  Hundred.  But  the  inconsequential  movements  that  followed  gave  Benu- 
r^ard  the  needed  time,  and  now  he  was  up  with  the  bulk  of  his  command. 
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Gillmore  thereupon  moved  into  the  deserted  intronchments,  and  following  them 
down  (eastward)  toward  the  James  River,  had  occupied  over  a  mile  of  the  Kebel 
works  when  the  night  fell.  Next  morning  he  moved  still  further  toward 
Drury's  BluflF,  whither  the  enemy's  concentration  tended,  occupying  a  milo  and 
a  half  more  of  the  intrenchments,  and  forming  a  junction  with  the  rest  of  But- 
ler's army,  which  had  boon  moving  up  on  the  front.  The  lino  then  moved  for- 
ward, the  enemy  gradually  falling  back  to  his  main  line  in  front  of  Drur3''s 
Bluff.  Thus  the  14th  and  oven  the  15th  were  spent,  with  no  more  vigorous 
efforts  than  skirmishing.  General  Butler  had  proposed  to  assault  on  the  15tli, 
but  he  had  so  disposed  his  line  that  the  requisite  force  was  not  at  hand,  and  the 
assault  was  postponed  till  the  IGth.  By  that  time  Beauregard  was  ready  to  take 
matters  out  of  his  hands. 

The  morning  of  16th  "M-ay  was  damp  and  foggy.  Before  daylight  there 
came  bursting  through  the  fog  a  fierce  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry  upon  the 
long  thin  line  of  General  W.  F.  Smith's  corps.  Between  the  end  of  this  line 
and  the  James  Eiver  lay  a  stretch  of  over  a  mile  of  open  country,  covered  only 
by  a  picket  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  cavalry.  .  Through  tliis  also  Beauregard 
sought  to  break;  while  another  assault  was  shoi-tly  after  delivered  upon  one  of 
Gillmore's  divisions,  far  to  the  left. 

At  the  first  alarm,  General  Butler  awoke  to  the  perils  of  his  thin,  ill-pro- 
tected line.  He  hastily  sent  orders  to  Gillmore  to  assault  on  his  front,  and  thus 
relieve  the  attack  that  was  bursting  with  such  fury  on  Smith's  front  and  flank. 
With  the  characteristic  deliberation  of  the  engineer,  Gillmore  replied  that  he 
would  as  soon  as  the  troops  were  road}'.  Meantime  the  attack,  already  men- 
tioned, on  one  of  his  own  divisions,  had  just  boon  received  and  repulsed. 
While  the  troops  were — not  vory  raj)i<lly  as  Gonoral  Butler  thought — gotting 
ready  for  the  assault  he  had  ordered,  this  division  had  rocoivod  two  more  attacks, 
and  Gillmore  was  become  apprehensive.  An  hour  had  elapsed  since  Butler  had 
hastily  sent  his  order  to  assault  instantly;  and  we  now  find  Gillmoix?  writing: 
"The  assaults  on  General  Terry's  IVont  (in  his  oor])s)  wore  in  force.  If  I  niovo 
to  the  assault  and  meet  with  a  rei)ulso,  our  loss  would  be  loarl'ul."  Half  an  hour 
later  he  writes  again  :  "I  have  just  heard  the  report  that  General  Brooks's  right 
(of  Smith's  corps)  is  turned,  and  a  twenty-pounder  battery  taken.  I  am  i-eaiiy 
to  assault,  but  shall  wait  until  I  hear  from  you,  as  1  may  have  to  support  Smith. 
Please  answer  soon."  Presently  the  note  came  back  with  this  indoi-sement : 
**No  truth  in  report.  Send  reply,  and  use  disorotion  as  to  assault.  B.  F.  B." 
He  used  the  discretion  by  still  delaying.  Then  came  orders  to  move  bv  tho 
right  flank — the  object  being  to  shorten  (ho  line,  and  concentrate  upon  the  ]K»iul 
where  Smith  wmis  so  heavily  assaikxl.  By  thirty-five  minutes  past  eight  oVUnk 
Gillmore  was  able  to  send  word  that  his  whole  command  was  in  motion  a> 
directed — but  not  until  renewed  and  anxious  orders  to  that  end  had  beon 
received. 

He  now  decided,  in  the  exorcise  of  the  discretion  which  General  Butler's 
note  had  granted  him,  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  enemy's  flank  and  rear  with 
Terry's  anil  Turner's  divisions.     But  while  the  troops  were  beginning  the  en- 
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gagement,  word  came  from  Batler  of  Smith's  having  to  fall  back,  and  of  the 
danger  about  the  line  of  retreat,  unless  Gillmore  hastened  to  cover  it.  Presently 
the  anxiety  about  the  road  back  to  the  intrenchments  became  greater.  "  If  you 
don't  reach  the  pike  at  once,"  wrote  Butler,  **  we  must  lose  it.  Press  strongly. 
This  is  peremptory.     We  will  lose  turnpike  Unless  you  hurry." 

Two  hours  afler  the  issue  of  this  final  order  Grillmore  reached  the  turnpike. 
The  army  at  once  retired  to  the  intrenchments  of  Bermuda  Hundred.  On  the 
20th  Gillmore's  pickets  were  driven  in,  and  a  part  of  his  rifle-pits  taken.  The 
men  rallied,  however,  and  the  enemy  was  finally  driven  out  with  considerable 
loss.*  On  June  9th  General  Gillmore  was  ordered,  with  the  inadequate  force 
of  four  thousand  men,  to  make  a  reconnoissance  of  Petersburg  and  burn  the 
bridge  there  over  the  Appomattox.  He  found  the  enemy  in  strong  force  in 
front  of  the  bridge,  behind  earthworks.  On  the  other  side  were  strong  works, 
with  artillery  sweeping  the  approaches.  Doubting  his  ability  to  carry  the 
works  in  front,  and  believing  that,  even  if  they  were  carried,  it  would  still 
be  impossible  to  burn  the  bridge  under  the  fire  from  the  other  side,  General 
Gillmore  retired  without  attack. 

On  his  return  he  was  relieved  from  the  command  of  his  corps,  and  ordered 
to  report  at  Fortress  Monroe.  General  Grant,  hearing  of  this,  and  doubting 
whether  Gillmore  had  been  justly  treated,  ordered  him  out  of  Butler's  command 
altogether. 

The  justice  of  these  measures  has  since  been  the  subject  of  acrimonious  dis- 
pute between  the  friends  of  the  respective  Generals.  We  do  not  propose  to  add 
much  to  the  discussion.  It  is  plain  that,  whatever  may  have  been  General  But- 
ler's dislike  of  General  Gillmore's  military  performance,  his  feelings  against 
him  were  much  aggravated  by  the  publication  of  a  letter  from  Chaplain  Hud- 
son, of  Gillmore's  command,  wherein  Butler's  indefensible  conduct  of  the  un- 
lucky battle  of  Drury's  Bluff  was  severely  criticised.  Butler  accused  Gillmore 
with  having  inspired  the  letter.  Gillmore  averred  that  he  knew  nothing  what- 
ever of  it  until  he  saw  it  in  print,  f 

Aside  from  this,  Butler's  complaints  against  Gillmore  were  of  general  slow- 
ness and  apparent  unwillingness  in  the  execution  of  orders,  and  particularly  of 
the  return  from  Petersburg  without  firing  a  gun  in  any  attempt  to  execute  his 
orders. 

Now  these  complaints  touch  upon  a  general  truth,  which  should  have  been 
remembered  by  the  authorities  that  assigned  two  such  officers  of  engineers  as 
Gillmore  and  Smith  to  command  under  a  volunteer  officer  like  Butlur. 

The  business  of  engineers  is  to  devise  means  for  making  war  safely.  When 
in  command  of  troops  they  rarely  abandon  the  ideas  of  their  old  profession. 
They  accustom  themselves  to  look  critically  upon  the  orders  even  of  officers 

*The  loAsen  in  this  aflair  were  Beven  hiindrc<l  nnd  two;  in  the  preyious  fighting  on  tlie  lines 
about  Drury'tt  Bluff,  three  thoimand  three  hundred  and  ei^ity-fteven. 

tXhe  Chaplain  was  known  to  literary  men  as  the  editor  of  a  popular  edition  of  Shakspeare. 
Botler  kept  him  imprisoned  for  8ome  nionthn.  The  Chaplain  charged  that  he  was  treated  with 
grofw  cruelty.  The  matter  was  finally  carried  to  Grant,  and  was  thought  to  have  sometliing  to 
do  with  Butler's  removal. 
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whom,  by  the  West  Point  standards,  they  conclpde  to  be  skillful;  and  it  rarely 
happens  that  they  do  not  act  as  a  check  rather  than  a  spar  upon  the  prosecu- 
tion of  an  aggressive  campaign.  Under  officers  of  whose  capacity  to  conduct 
war  scientifically  they  have  doubts,  their  honest  hesitation  to  execute  orders 
which  seem  to  them  to  offer  only  a  wanton  waste  of  life,  oflen  appears  to  their 
commanders  to  approach  the  verge  of  insubordination.  It  was  so  with  Warren 
at  Five  Forks.  In  a  less  marked  degree,  and  without  complaint  from  his  com- 
mander, it  was  so  with  McPherson  at  the  outset  of  the  Atlanta  campaign.  It 
was  so  with  Weitzel  (with  reference  to  Grant's  orders)  at  Fort  Fisher.  And  it 
was  so  with  Gillmore  and  Smith  in  the  operations  we  have  been  tracing. 

At  the  outset  they  were  cautious.  Accustomed  to  reason  upon  large  opera- 
tions, they  concluded  that  Butler's  intention  must  be  to  take  Petersburg,  and 
they  took  the  responsibility  of  telling  him  what  they  thought  the  easiest  and 
safest  way  to  do  it.  General  Butler  apparently  looked  upon  this  as  unwarrant- 
able interference,  administered  a  sharp  rebuke,  and  thus  insured  his  deprivation 
of  assistance  from  their  sound  judgments  and  skilled  comprehension  of  topo- 
gi*aphical  difficulties  again.  They  considered  his  line  before  the  enemy,  near 
Drury's  Bluff,  as  too  long,  ill -supported,  and  without  reserves;  and  General 
Gillmore  took  the  liberty  of  protesting  against  it.  General  Butler  neglected  the 
warning,  and  regarded  the  author  of  it  with  an  evil  eye.  In  the  ensuing  battle 
General  Gillmore  was  undoubtedly  slow  in  obeying  orders — the  slower  possibly 
because  he  could  not  fail  to  see  the  little  wisdom  that  controlled  some  of  them. 
His  subsequent  hesitation  before  the  bridge  at  Petersburg  was  amply  vindicated 
by  the  events  of  the  campaign  that  followed. 

On  the  whole  we  may  eonehule  that  General  (rillmore  was  harshly  judged, 
because  of  the  courpc  which  his  engineering  bins  had  led  him  to  adopt  from  the 
outset;  and  that  if  ho  oonimiltod  any  errors,  thoy  wore  the  natural  erroi^s  of 
the  engineer,  who  is  unwilling  to  sacrifice  lives,  if  he  sees  any  way  b}'  which 
he  can  accomplish  the  end  without  such  sacrifice. 

Soon  after  (Jeneral  Grant  had  rescued  Gillmore  from  the  enforced  idleness 
to  FortresH  Monroe,  to  which  General  Butler  ordered  him,  and  hud  sent  him 
at  Washington,  Karl}'  made  his  advance  through  Maryland  upon  the  capital. 
Gillmore  was  at  once  seized  upon,  and  ])laced  in  connuand  of  two  divisions  of 
the  Nineteenth  Cor])s  the  nioiuent  they  arrived.  While  leading  these  in  pur- 
suit of  Earl}',  three  days  af\er  assuming  the  command,  he  was  severely  injured 
by  the  fall  of  his  horse,  and  was  necessarily  relieved.  He  remained  on  leave  (>f 
absence  from  IGth  July  to  21st  August,  18G4. 

When  he  was  able  to  report  for  duty  again,  Mr.  Linc(»ln  was  sorely  harassed 
by  the  <Hsputes  and  quarrels  of  the  manufacturers  of  great  guns  with  each  other 
and  with  the  authorities  of  the  War  and  Navy  I)e})artments.  Mr.  Horatio 
Ames  had  constructed  a  wrought-iron  rifled  gun  which  neither  Department  was 
willing  to  adopt.  lie  defied  them  to  hurst  it,  and  claimed  for  it  far  greater 
durability  and  longer  range  than  could  be  attained  with  any  gun  in  the  service. 
Mr.  Lincoln  finally  thought  that  General  Gillmore's  great  experience  with  rifled 
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guns,  made  him  the  highest  authority  on  the  subject  in  the  army,  and  ordered 
him  to  act  as  President  of  a  Board  for  testing  it.  In  this  capacity  he  acted 
through  the  months  of  September,  October,  and  November. 

The  experiments  were  careful  and  severe.  One  of  them  was  to  load  an 
imperfect  fifty-pounder  gun  with  sixteen  pounds  of  powder  and  a  three  hun- 
dred-pound bolt,  with  the  view  of  bursting  it.  This  charge  failed  to  injure  it. 
Then  twenty  pounds  of  powder  were  used,  and  a  four  hundred  and  fifty-pound 
bolt.  This  caused  the  gun  to  recoil  thirty  foot,  and  sent  the  bolt  through  two 
mounds  of  earth  ten  and  twelve  feet  thick  rcBpectively,  and  then  eighty  rods 
beyond.  Finally,  the  gun  was  loaded  with  twenty  pounds  of  powder  and  a 
two  hundred-pound  bolt,  so  inserted  that  the  end  of  the  bolt  projected  an 
inch  beyond  the  muzzle  of  the  gun.  Against  this  projecting  end  was  firmly 
placed  a  block  of  cast-iron  weighing  two  thousand  eight  hundred  pounds. 
The  gun  recoiled  sixty  feet.  The  cast  iron  block,  36  inches  X  20  X  20, 
went  through  a  bank  of  earth  twelve  feet  thick,  and  flew  forty  feet  bej'ond 
it.  The  gun  seemed  absolutely  uninjured,  and  the  attempts  to  burst  it  were 
abandoned. 

The  process  of  manufacturing  this  remarkable  gun  is  simple.  It  is  built  up 
of  disks  and  rings  of  wrought-iron,  separately  heated  and  welded  together. 
Two  disks  are  first  welded  for  the  breech.  Against  these  other  disks  are  welded, 
until  a  sufficient  length  of  breech  is  obtained.  Then  rings  are  welded  on  wide 
enough  to  give  the  requisite  size  of  bore,  one  after  another  being  added  until 
the  desired  length  is  attained.  The  gun  is  then  bored  out  and  rifled,  the  vent 
is  drilled,  and  trunnions  are  screwed  into  the  sides  for  mounting  it.  General 
Gillmore's  report,  finally  made,  was  favorable,  but  the  great  expense  of  the  gun 
has  hitherto  been  urged  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  refusing  to  adopt  them  in  the 
service. 

At  the  close  of  this  work,  Gillmore  was  appointed  Acting  Inspector-Gen- 
eral of  Fortifications  for  the  Military  Division  of  the  West  Mississippi.  The 
months  of  December,  1804,  and  January,  1865,  wore  spent  in  a  tour  of  inspec- 
tion, which  extended  from  Cairo,  Illinois,  to  Pensacola,  Florida. 

At  last  the  Government  decided  to  return  General  Gillmore  to  the  depart- 
ment in  which  his  fame  had  been  won,  and  in  which  his  administration  had 
been  more  satisfactory  than  that  of  any  predecessor  or  successor. 

On  the  30th  of  January  the  appointment  was  made  ;  oA  the  9th  of  Febru- 
ary he  assumed  command.  Nine  days  later,  leaving  the  navy  afar  ofl'  at  the 
outer  bar%o  watch  his  adventurous  course,  he  steamed  up  in  a  transport,  over 
the  obstructions  they  had  found  so  formidable,  entered  the  harbor,  and,  anchor- 
ing at  the  half-rotten  wharves,  occupied  without  opposition  the  city  so  long  the 
object  of  so  much  hate  and  so  many  attacks.  He  had  made  its  capture  possible 
eighteen  months  before;  it  was  fitting  now  that  he  should  be  privileged  first  to 
enter  and  take  possession. 

lie  continued  in  the  command  of  his  large  department,  uninstructed  as  to 
the  changes  which  the  sudden  coming  of  peace  upon   the  land  might  involve, 
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until  the  reorganization  pf  the  military  departments.  Meantime  he  redaccd  the 
entire  region  to  order.  Ho  established  provost  courts  in  every  town  in  Greorgia 
and  South  Carolina,  associating  the  local  magistrates  with  his  officers  in  the  dis- 
charge of  judicial  duties.  After  thus  giving  an  efficient  government  for  imme- 
diate purposes,  to  the  country  under  his  command,  lie  addressed  an  elaborate 
letter  to  the  authorities  at  Washington,  recommending  the  policy  of  establish- 
ing for  some  time  a  military  government  over  the  seceded  States 

After  the  re-assigumont  of  departments,  he  was  given  the  command  of 
South  Carolina.  His  rule  here  was  judicious  and  acceptable.  He  had  little 
taste,  however,  for  such  military  duties  in  time  of  peace.  At  his  own  reqnesl 
he  was  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service,  and  assigned  to  the  old  familiar 
work  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  He  bore  back  with  him  to  his  grade  in  this 
brilliant  corps  the  clustering  honors  of  the  four  highest  brevets  in  tho  regular 
army,  in  reward  for  his  achievements  during  tho  war. 

Brevet  Lieu  ten  ant- Col  on  el,  United  States  Army,  **  For  gallant  and  merito- 
rious conduct  at  the  capture  of  Port  Pulaski,  April  11,  1862.'* 

Brevet  Colonel,  United  States  Army,  "  For  gallant  and  meritorious  services 
at  the  battle  of  Somerset,  Kentucky,  March  31,  1863." 

Brevet  Brigadier-General,  United  States  Army,  "For  gallant  and  meritori- 
ous services  in  the  assault  on  Morris  Island,  July  10,  1863:*' 

Brevet  Major-Gen eral.  United  States  Army,  **  For  gallant  and  meritorious 
conduct  in  the  capture  of  Forts  Wagner  and  Gregg,  and  the  demolition  of  Fort 
Sumter." 

General  Gillmore's  military  standing  is  clearly  defined  by  his  career  dur- 
ing the  war.  lie  never  diflpla3'ed  remarkable  merits  as  a  lender  of  troops 
in  the  open  field.  He  was  a  good,  but  not  a  brilliant,  corps  General.  If  he 
committed  no  grave  faults,  on  tho  other  hand  he  never  shone  cons])icuon8  al>ovo 
those  that  surrounded  him.  He  was  prudent,  judicious,  circumspect,  not  dash- 
ing, scarcely  enterprising.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  he  was  never  tried  on  a 
large  scale  or  under  favorable  circumstances. 

But  in  his  proper  province  as  an  engineer  and  artillerist,  he  was  as  bold  as 
in  the  field  he  was  cautious.  He  ignored  the  limitations  of  the  books.  He  ac- 
cepted theories  that  revolutionized  the  science,  and  staked  his  professional  stand- 
ing on  great  operations  based  upon  them.  He  made  himself  the  first  artillerist 
of  the  war.  If  not  also  the  foremost  engineer,  he  was  second  to  none;  and  in 
the  boldness  and  originality  of  his  operations  against  Wagner,  he  surpassed  any 
similar  achievements,  not  only  in  this  war,  but  in  any  war;  so  that^iiow.  not- 
withstanding the  more  varied  professional  operations  around  Richmond,  and 
Atlanta,  and  Vicksburg,  when  men  speiik  of  great  living  engineers,  they  think 
as  naturally  of  Gillmore  in  the  New  World  as  of  Todleben  in  the  Old. 

General  Gillmore  is  among  the  handsomest  officers  of  tho  army.  He  ii* 
above  the  medium  height,  heavily  and  compactl}'  built,  with  a  broad  chest  and 
general  air  of  physical  solidity.  His  features  (shaded,  not  concealed,  by  his  full 
beard)  are  regular  and  expressive.     Tho  face  would  be  called  u  good-humored 
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one,  the  head  is  shapely,  and  the  forehead  broad  and  high.*  He  speaks  with 
nervous  quickness,  the  more  noticeable  because  of  a  slight  peculiarity  in  the 
enunciation  that  gives  a  suggestion  of  his  having  sometimes  lisped  or  stam- 
mered. He  is  an  excellent  talker,  and  is  familiar  with  a  wide  range  of  subjects 
outside  of  his  profession.  In  social  life  he  appears  as  an  elegant  and  accompHshed 
gentleman.'  He  was  often  remarked  during  the  war  for  his  apparent  indiffer- 
ence to  physical  danger.  His  head-quarters  on  Morris  Island  were  pitched 
under  fire,  and  his  soldiers  used  to  tell  of  him  that  during  the  slow  siege  ap- 
proaches he  often  whiled  away  the  tedium  by  reading  novels  or  magazines  while 
the  enemy's  shells  were  bursting  in  inconvenient  proximity. 

His  personal  affiliations  at  Washington  have  been  mostly  with  Eepublicans, 
but  he  inclines  a  little  to  conservatism  in  his  political  views.  Ho  was  never 
very  emphatic  in  his  approval  of  the  policy  of  negro  recruiting;  and  his  rela- 
tions with  Colonel  Higginson,  of  Massachusetts,  who  commanded  a  negro  regi- 
ment in  his  department,  were  scarcely  kind.  He  sustained  General  Saxton  in 
all  his  efforts  for  the  good  of  the  refugees  on  the  Sea  Islands,  but  it  was  known 
that  he  did  not  fully  agree  with  that  earnest  and  humane  officer  in  his  belief  in 
the  enlarged  capacities  of  the  negro  race. 

Long  after  the  close  of  the  war,  General  Gillmore  was  still  a  widower. 
His  four  boys  were  at  West  Point,  under  the  care  of  their  maternal  grand- 
parents. He  had  bought  the  old  farm  on  which  he  was  born,  and  had  converted 
it  into  a  vineyard,  which  he  still  found  time  to  visit  on  his  occasional  leaves  of 
absence. 

•Elsewhere  I  have  described  the  General's  personal  appearance  thus:  "  Fancy  a  fine  whole- 
some-looking, solid  six-footer,  with  big  head,  broad,  good-humored  face,  and  a  high  forehead, 
faintly  elongated  by  a  suspicion  of  baldness,  curly  brown  hair  and  beard,  and  a  frank,  open  face, 
and  you  have  him.  A  quick-speaking,  quick-moving,  soldierly  man  he  is.".  After  the  War, 
p.  131. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  IRVIN  McDOWELL. 


IRVIN  McDowell,  Brigadier  and  Brevet  Major-General  in  the  regu- 
lar army,  Major-Genoral  of  volunteers,  the  earliest  to  occupy  high  com- 
mand in  the  field  at  the  East  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  one  of  the 
best  military  scholars  in  the  army,  and  one  of  the  most  unsuccessful  of  its  oflB- 
cers,  was  born  in  the  village  of  Franklinton,  near  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  the  15th 
of  October,  1818. 

The  McDowell's  were  of  Scotch-Irish  descent.  They  had  been  driven  out 
of  Scotland  by  the  religious  persecutions.  Finding  an  asylum  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  they  remained  there  until  shortly  after  the  siege  of  Londonderry  (in 
which  they  took  part),  and  then  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  settling  first  in 
the  valley  of  Virginia.  Some  of  them,  including  the  branch  from  which  the 
future  General  sprang,  removed  thence  to  Kentucky.  Abram  McDowell  served 
through  the  war  of  1812  in  his  uncle's  regiment  of  Kentucky  volunteers.  At 
its  close  he  removed  to  Ohio,  and  settled  near  Columbus.  His  wife,  Eliza  Lord, 
was  a  member  of  the  Starling  family,  one  of  the  most  influential  in  that  county. 
Mr.  McDowell  is  still  spoken  of  by  old  citizens  of  Columbus  as  a  perfect  speci- 
men of  the  type  of  Kentucky  gentlemen  of  the  old  school.  But  he  was  a  victim 
to  the  convivial  habits  of  those  early  times,  and  though  he  was  always  highly 
respected  his  last  days  were  not  happy.  One  other  qualit}*  of  his  is  described 
by  those  who  remember  him,  which  doubtless  had  much  to  do  in  shaping  the 
character  and  history  of  his  noted  son.  lie  was  an  intense  aristocrat,  priding 
himself  on  his  culture,  his  social  position,  his  refinement,  and  keeping  haughtily 
aloof  from  the  large  mass  whom  he  held  to  bo  beneath  him.  But  he  was  never 
wealthy,  and  at  one  time  was  very  much  reduced  in  circumstances. 

llis  son,  Irvin  McDowell,  grew  np  a  warm-hearted,  atl'ectionate,  outspoken 
boy.  But  little  by  little,  home  influence  and  educational  advant^iges  began  to 
change  these  characteristics.  He  was  at  first  sent  to  the  Columbus  scliools, 
where  his  old  playmates  remember  him  as  being  such  a  lad  as  we  have  de- 
scribed above.  Then  a  French  teacher,  who  had  spent  some  time  in  Columbus, 
prevailed  on  Mr.  McDowell  to  send  his  boy  abroad  for  an  education,  and  finally 
succeeded  in  taking  young  Irvin  with  him  to  Paris.  The  bo}'  remained  in  a 
French  school  for  a  year  or  more.  When  he  returned  to  his  native  country  his 
father  had  procured  for  him  a  warrant  for  West  Point,  where  he  was  accord- 
ingly admitted  in  1834. 

On  his  return  from  France  his  playmates  had  observed  the  beginning  of  a 
change  in  his  free,  warm-hearted  ways.  At  West  Point  tlie  repressing  influence 
seems  to  have  continued.     Socially  he  stood  among  the  first  in  the  Academy; 
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but  in  his  classes  he  did  noL  rank  so  high.  P.  G.  T.  Beauregard  was  graduated 
second  in  that  class;  Irvin  McDowell  was  as  low  down  as  the  twentj>third. 
But  between  these  noted  names  was  but  one  which  the  country  now  recognizes — 
that  of  Wm.  F.  Barry,  the  able  Chief  of  Artillery  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac ; 
while  three  places  below  McDowell  was  Wm.  J.  Hardee,  and  two  below  him  was 
R.  S.  Granger.  Fellow-students  in  the  Academy  with  McDowell  were  Braxton 
Bragg,  Jubal  Early,  E.  D.  Townsend,  B.  H.  Hill,  Wm.  H.  French,  John  Sedg- 
wick,  John  C.  Pemberton,  Joseph  Hooker,  and  Wm.  H.  T.  Walker,  of  the  class 
above;  and  Henry  W.  Halleck,  E.  O.  C.  Ord,  E.  K.  S.  Caiiby,  Wm.  T.  Sherman, 
George  H.  Thomas,  E.  S.  Ewell,  and  H.  G.  Wright  of  those  below  him.  Among 
these  are  some  of  the  most  noted  leaders  on  both  sides  in  the  war  of  the  re- 
bellion. 

On  his  graduation  young  McDowell  was  at  once  assigned  to  the  Artillery, 
and  ordered  on  duty  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  where  the  "patriot  difficulties" 
were  then  exciting  apprehensions.  These  settled,  he  was  next  ordered  to  the 
north-eastern  boundary,  during  the  progress  of  the  controversy  with  Great 
Britain  as  to  the  disputed  territory.  A  short  interval  of  recruiting  duty  fol- 
lowed; then  he  was  again  on  the  Maine  frontier;  finally,  in  18-11,  he  was  sent 
back  to  West  Point  as  Assistant  Instructor  in  Infantry  Tactics.  Here  he  re- 
mained for  the  next  four  years — one  year  teaching  Infantry  Tactics,  and  the 
other  three  serving  as  Adjutant  of  the  Academy. 

Through  this  time  lie  had  grown  to  be  a  man  of  the  world,  reserved,  formal, 
and  polished.  He  had  also  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  his  profession,  and 
had  more  than  made  up  any  of  his  deficiencies  when  a  cadet. 

Such  was  the  favorable  impression  which  he  now  made  upon  the  leading 
officers  of  Iho  army,  that  he  was  selected  as  an  Aid-de-Camp  on  the  personal 
staff  of  General  Wool — one  of  the  positions  then  reserved  for  the  most  promis- 
ing and  presentable  of  the  younger  officers.  There  thus  began  a  long  career 
of  staff-duty  (continued  with  few  interruptions  till  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of 
the  rebellion)  that  gradually  shaped  the  whole  character  of  the  man.  Under 
its  influence  be  became  almost  a  martinet,  rigid,  precise,  devoted  to  the  routine 
methods,  intolerant  of  innovations,  little  capable  of  accommodating  himself  to 
outside  ideas.  But  he  became  at  the  same  time  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
whole  theory  of  the  art  of  war,  and  with  the  literature  of  his  profession ;  while 
socially  he  was  held  to  be  one  of  the  most  polished  and  charming  of  men. 

From  October  6th,  1845,  to  May  13th,  1847,  he  was  Aid-de-Camp  to  General 
Wool.  At  Buena  Vista  he  behaved  handsomely;  and  for  "gallant  and  meritori- 
ous conduct"  there  he  was  brovctted  Captain.  On  May  13th,  1847,  he  became 
Assistant  Adjutant-General,  first  for  General  Wool's  division;  then,  on  Decem- 
ber 9th,  1847,  for  the  Army  of  Occupation,  which  last  position  he  continued  to 
hold  till  the  end  of  the  Mexican  war. 

In  June  and  July,  1848,  he  was  engaged  in  mustering  out  the  volunteers  as 

ihey  returned  from  Mexico;  then  for  a  year  he  was  kept  on  duty  in  the  War 

Department.     By  this  time  General  Scott  had  fixed  upon   him  for  one  of  his 

staff.     Ho  was  now  thirty  years  of  age;  and  his  mental  habits  began  to  be 

Vol.  I.— 42. 
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settled.  Under  the  immediate  supervision  of  General  Scott,  they  wei'6  not 
likely  to  change.  He  remained  on  staff-duty  with  the  General-in-Chief  of  the 
army  (with  brief  intervals  of  staff  service  with  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  and 
General  Twiggs)  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war.*  He  was  given,  however,  leave 
,  of  absence  for  a  year,  which  he  spent  in  traveling  in  Europe.  Through  all  this 
time  he  very  rarely  visited  his  old  home.  It  was  thought  by  his  former  asso- 
ciates that  the  shadow  on  the  home  circle  had  something  to  do  with  his  absence, 
and  that  he  had  thus  grown  colder  and  more  reserved.  It  had  certainly  shaped 
his  own  habits  in  an  important  particular;  he  was  known  among  his  comrades 
as  the  most  faultlessly  pure  and  temperate  man  in  all  things  in  the  army.  He 
never  played  cards;  never  joined  the  drinking  bouts  of  his  comrades;  never 
tasted  even  wine  with  them,  and  abstained  so  rigorously  from  all  stimulants 
that  he  never  drank  even  tea  or  coffee. 

When  the  war  came,  McDowell,  now  a  Brevet  Major,  was  on  duty  in  the 
War  Department.  Secretary  Chase,  whose  residence  at  Columbus  while  Gov- 
6rh*orof  Ohio,  had  made  him  acquainted  with  his  history,  at  once  sought  ont 
the  young  Ohio  officer.  To  everj'^  member  of  the  Government  military  matters 
wet-e  a  mystery.  Yet  a  military  system  was  a  thing  of  instant  demand.  On 
Mr.  Chase,  far  more  than  would  have  been  expected  from  the  nature  of  his 
office,  fell  the  burden  of  organization.  Ho  has  since  repeatedly  declared  that 
he  owed  more  to  the  clear  head  and  admirable  executive  faculties  of  Major 
McDowell  than  to  any  other  source.  The  Major  was  consulted  about  almost 
everything — about  the  calls  for  troops,  the  assignment  of  regular  officers,  the 
number  of  Generals  needed  for  the  new  troops,  the  organization,  pay — in  a 
word,  about  the  multifarious  details  of  a  complex  military  organism,  into  the 
midst  of  which  the  perplexed  and  bcwildored  authorities  found  themselves  sud- 
denly plunged.  On  Lieutenant-Gcnoral  Scott,  as  the  nominal  head  of  the  array, 
everything  depended.  But  the  veteran  \Yas  old  and  bowed  down  with  infirmi- 
ties; and  he  gladly  lefl  much  to  the  vigorous  and  aecomj)lished  young  officer 
who  had  been  in  his  military  family  so  long,  and  in  whoHC  professional  knowl- 
edge he  had  learned  to  place  confidence. 

Thus  trusted  by  the  General  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  consulted  by  the  lead- 
ing civil  officers  of  the  Government  as  authority  on  all  matters  concerning  the  war, 
McDowell  had  for  the  time,  perhaps,  the  most  potent  influence  exercised  by  any 
of  our  military  men.  He  was  found  on  all  hands  prompt,  judicious,  singularly 
clear-headed,  and  earnestly  desirous  to  do  whatever  might  aid  the  cause. 

*  For  those  who  may  desire  an  exact  statement  of  liin  service,  it  may  be  ad<led  that  from 
June,  1849,  to  January,  1851,  he  was  with  General  Scott;  from  January  to  M.iy,  1851,  with  (ten- 
era!  Clarke;  from  June,  1851,  to  March,  1851^,  with  (leneral  TwiK;rs;  from  May,  IS.W,  to  Novem- 
ber, 1856,  with  General  Scott;  from  December,  iSotJ,  to  May,  1857,  with  Albert  Sidney  JohnittuQ 
in  Texas;  from  June,  1857,  to  November,  1858,  with  General  Scott;  from  November,  1858,  to 
November,  1859,  on  leave  of  absence  in  Europe;  from  November,  1859,  to  January,  1860,  with 
General  Scott;  from  February  to  April,  18(»(),  with  Sidney  Johnston;  then  a^  Inspect or-GvnenJ 
in  Minnesota,  Missouri,  and  KanRns,  from  September,  1860,  to  February,  1861;  and,  finally,  wnt 
by  Scott,  and  practically  under  him  to  the  War  Department,  whence  he  was  taken  in  1861  for 
the  command  of  the  army  to  invade  Virginia. 
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"Meanwhile  at  his  old  home  divei^se  interests  were  busy  with  his  fortunes. 
The  Governor  of  Ohio  was  his  relative  by  marriage,  and  was  disposed  to  look 
on  him,  as  they  did  at  Washington,  as  among  the  best  of  our  active  soldiers. 
Governor  Dennison  at  first — and  indeed  before  he  knew  what  rank  such  com- 
mander would  require — proposed  to  appoint  McDowell  to  the  command  of  the 
Ohio  contingent.  He  went  so  far  as  to  inform  him  of  this  purpose.  But  about 
this  time  prominent  gentlemen  in  Cincinnati  began  to  urge  upon  him  a  Captain 
McCIellan,  whom  he  had  once  met  in  a  railroad  convention,  and  of  whom  army 
officers  spoke  highly.  At  first  he  hesitated;  then,  as  the  pressure  from  Cincin- 
nati increased,  and  he  was  told  more  and  more  of  Captain  McClellan's  standing 
in  the  army,  he  began  to  think  his  prestige  greater  than  that  of  McDowell  ;•  and 
his  appointment  therefore  likely  to  have  a  better  eflPect  upon  the  gathering 
forces.  Furthermore  McDowell  seemed  likely  to  be  kept  busy  and  provided  for 
at  Washington,  while  McCIellan  was  not  in  the  service  at  all,  and  his  friends  on 
the  ground  wore  earnest  in  urging  that  he  be  set  to  work.  Under  such  influ- 
ences McCIellan  was  appointed,  and  the  Governor  wrote  to  McDowell,  explain- 
ing his  action  and  motives. 

Just  then,  by  McDowell's  aid  and  generally  in  accordance  with  his  sug- 
gestions, the  War  Department  had  issued  its  "  General  Order  No.  15,"  prescrib- 
ing certain  features  of  the  organization  of  volunteer  troops.  One  of  its  pro- 
visions was  that,  save  in  the  three  months'  service,  the  Governors  of  States 
should  have  no  power  to  appoint  oflScers  above  Colonels  of  regiments.  In  his 
reply  to  Governor  Dennison  he  alluded  to  this  regulation  as  one  under  which 
he  was  likely  to  be  promoted,  and  generously  recited  the  praises  of  the  officer 
who  had  been  preferred  before  him : 

''  I  congratulate  you  on  the  credit  which  justly  attaches  to  you  for  your  appointment  of  Mc- 
CIellan to  the  chief  command.  Among  al]  our  graduates  yet  in  the  vigor  of  youth,  he  is  of  the 
first  order.  I  say  it  in  all  sincerity,  that  though  he  has  the  place  to  which  I  aspired,  the  com- 
mand of  the  troope  of  my  native  State  (of  which  I  am  still  a  citizen),  you  have  done  better  for 
the  State,  and  better  for  the  Country,  than  if  you  had  adhered  to  your  first  intention  of  ap- 
pointing me.  Don't,  therefore,  take  the  trouble  to  say  anything  more  about  it.  I  know  how 
you  were  placed,  and  can  imagine  your  position,  as  well  as  if  I  had  been  present.'' 

It  was  a  generous  spirit  which  McDowell  thus  displayed,  and  of  which  he 
was  soon  to  give  further  evidence.  It  would  have  been  fortunate,  indeed,  if  he 
had  been  himself  dealt  with  as  unselfishly  when  McCIellan  came  to  exercise 
command  near  the  Capital. 

Within  a  few  hours  afler  this  letter  to  Governor  Dennison  was  written, 
General  McCIellan  was,  partly  on  McDowell's  own  recommendation,  appointed 
to  a  Major-Genei'alship  in  the  regular  army.  General  Scott  had  consulted  with 
his  old  staff  officer  as  to  the  young  men  in  the  army  best  suited  for  lariro  pro- 
motion. McDowell  named  McCIellan  and  Buell.  Scott  praised  both.  But  he 
was  doubtful  about  McClellan's  youth.  Others  in  the  Government,  greatly 
pleased  by  this  time  with  the  accomplished,  willing,  and  very  serviceable  young 
officer,  suggested  that  perhaps  McDowell  himself  would  do  better  for  one  of  the 
Major-Generalships.     From  this  he  modestly  shrank. 
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He  was  soon  to  find,  indeed,  that  even  less  rapid  promotion  was  to  work 
him  and  the  country  great  injury.  Mr.  Chase  and  Mr.  Cameron  were  both  so 
highly  pleased  with  the  ability  and  zeal  shown  by  McDowell  in  all  the  con- 
sultations and  military  arrangements  into  which  they  were  plunged  that  they 
resolved  on  having  him  advanced  to  a  position  of  higher  influence.  Accord- 
ingly the  same  order  that  announced  MeCloUan's  promotion  told  that  Brevet- 
Major  Irvin  McDowell  had  been  made  a  Brigadier-General  in  the  regular  army. 
But  the  honor  was  attended  with  an  ill  omen.  It  excited  the  displeasure  of  the 
old  and  petulant  General-in-Chief,  and  tbe  army  was  full  of  traditions  to  the 
effect  that  no  man  in  it  could  over  prosper  who  had  once,  by  any  accident, 
aroused  the  hostility  of  Winfield  Scott.* 

It  was  understood  that  the  promotion  was  secured  by  the  Cabinet,  with 
reference  to  a  command  in  the  field,  under  the  eye  of  his  old  chief  For  General 
Scott  had  already  been  forced  to  abandon  his  opposition  to  hostile  operations  in 
Virginia,  and  his  plan  for  sweeping  down  the  Mississippi  with  a  powerful  force 
to  the  Gulf.  That  the  old  strategist  gave  way  with  regret,  may  well  bo  be- 
lieved. But  the  popular  demand  for  action  was  not  to  be  resisted ;  the  seces- 
sion of  Virginia  was  no  longer  doubtful,  and  the  head  and  front  of  the  Confed- 
erate strength  was  there  arraying  itself.  Thither  it  was  already  decided  to 
Bend  General  McDowell.  In  a  letter  that  day  written  we  catch  some  glimpses 
of  the  temper  in  which  he  contemplated  his  task: 

'^I  have  intimations  that  I  am  to  have  an  active  command  in  Virginia. 
.  .  .  If  I  am  placed  in  any  responsible  position  here  I  wish  you  would  write 
to  your  friend  the  Postmaster-General — whom  I  know  but  slightly— of  the 
friendship  you  boar  me,  that  I  may  also  look  to  him  for  the  support  any  one 
leading  a  body  of  raw  men  into  a  hostile  State,  with  an  excited  country,  expe<*t- 
ing  some  positive  and  immediate  success,  must  daily  need/'f 

These  words  are  sug<j^estive.  Plainly  the  new  General  Iiad  his  full  share 
of  the  regular  army  feeling  a<(ainst  the  volunteei*8.  Plainly  he  had  his  full 
share  of  the  regular  army  feeling  against  any  interference  by  the  people  in  the 
war  they  were  to  support,  and  especially  against  any  popular  demand  for  speedy 
movements.  But  something  more  may  be  seen  here  than  mere  army  opinions 
or  prejudices.  It  is  evident  that  at  the  very  outset  the  General  was  ]daced  in 
the  false  position  of  having  to  look  to  civil  officers,  rather  than  to  his  military 
superior,  for  support. 

For  General  Scott,  hostile  originally  to  McDowell's  promotion,  was  now 
found  to  be  hostile  to  his  assignment  to  dnty  in  Virginia,  and,  indeed,  to  any 
movement  in  Virginia,  beyond  the  mere  fortification  of  Arlington.  At  first  he 
proposed  to  leave  the  occupation   of  the  Virginia  side  to  a  volunteer  officer,^ 

*  General  Scott  had  opposed  my  flomcwhat  rapid  promotion  because  he  thought  it  was  doing 
a  hurt  to  General  MauHiield ;  and  when  I  was  promoted,  he  In»iHted  that  General  M.  should  alio 
be  promoted,  to  date  back  a  week  before  my  own  promotion.  McDowell's  Testimooj  before 
Com.  on  Con.  War;  Report  SericB  of  1863,  Vol.  IT,  p.  37. 

t  Letter  of  McDowell  to  Governor  DenniHon,  under  date,  Washington,  14th  Maj,  J861. 

t  General  Sandford,  of  the  New  York  militia. 
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whom  he  wanted  to  get  out  of  Washington.  The  Department  told  him  he  mast 
Bend  over  a  regular — either  Mansfield  or  McDowell.  Then,  wishing  to  keep 
Mansfield  in  the  city,  he  named  McDowell,  hnt  made  secret  efforts  to  thwart  the 
wishes  of  the  Department  by  indacing  him  to  prefer  a  personal  request  not  to 
be  sent  across  the  Potomac.  Twice  he  sent  his  Aid -do-Camp  and  military  sec- 
retary to  McDowell,  urging  him  to  make  this  request.  The  young  General  was 
not  blind  to  the  consequences  of  again  arousing  the  displeasure  of  his  chief,  but 
he  recoiled  with  some  natural  feeling  from  the  proposition.  "Just  appointed  a 
general  officer,"  he  says,  "it  was  not  for  me  to  make  a  personal  request  not  to 
be  required  to  take  the  command  which  I  had  been  ordered  upon.  I  could  not 
stand  upon  it.  I  had  no  reputation  as  he  had,  and  I  refused  to  make  any  such 
application.*' 

The  baleful  effects  of  the  anger  thus  aroused  were  destined  long  to  oppress 
the  country.  In  three  or  four  ways  General  Scott  had  been  overruled  and  dis- 
appointed. He  had  wanted  his  old  staff  officer  promoted  less  rapidly ;  ho  had 
wanted  him  reserved  to  lead  the  advance  of  his  proposed  grand  expedition 
down  the  Mississippi ;  he  had  opposed  any  movement  into  Virginia  beyond  Ar- 
lington ;  and  he  had  striven  in  any  event  to  keep  McDowell  out  of  it.  He 
yielded,  indeed,  to  the  authority  of  the  Cabinet,  which  settled  every  one  of  these 
questions  over  his  head ;  but  he  yielded  with  a  bad  grace,  and  petulantly  threw 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  operations  he  could  not  forbid. 

On  the  night  of  the  23d  of  May,  1861,  within  a  few  hours  after  the  close 
of  the  polls  at  which  Virginia  had  been  voted  out  of  the  Union,  the  order  for 
crossing  the  Potomac  was  given.  By  daylight  General  McDowell  found  him- 
self in  posscs.sion  of  the  heights  of  Arlington  and  the  little  stretch  of  country 
down  to  Alexandria,  with  an  army  of  about  ten  thousand  men. 

The  country  hoped  for  a  speedy  advance.  Ignorant  of  war  and  war's  re- 
quirements, it  could  see  no  obstacle  in  the  lack  of  transportation,  of  supplies, 
of  officers,  of  discipline.  There  may  have  been  an  element  of  wisdom  in  this 
haste.  Quite  probably  the  Eebel  force  then  confronting  McDowell  was  as  ill 
off  as  his  own,  or  even  worse.  And  it  was  by  no  means  impossible  that,  if  the 
column  which  on  the  24th  of  May  occupied  Arlington,  had  been  pushed  out 
into  the  country,  it  might  have  taken  Manassas  with  comparatively  slight 
resistance. 

But  General  Scott  wanted  no  advance,  and  for  weeks  he  took  effectual 
means  to  prevent  it.  "I  got  everything  with  great  difficulty,"  says  the  unfor- 
tunate object  of  his  displeasure.  "  I  was  there  a  long  while  without  anything. 
No  additions  were  made  to  the  force  at  all.  With  difficulty  could  I  get  any 
officers.     .     .     .     General  Scott  was  cool  for  a  great  while."  * 

Meanwhile,  in  the  discussions  of  the  Government,  Scott  protested  against 
going  any  further  in  Virginia,  and  renewed  his  old  suggestions.  He  would  ac- 
cumulate a  large  army  at  Washington  solely  to  make  the  Capital  safe.  The 
Bummer  should  be  spent  in  drill.    With  the  first  frosts  of  autumn  another  great 

*Bep.  Com.  Con.  War,  ubi  supra. 
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ftrmy  sbonld  be  concentrated  at  St.  Louis  and  sent  down  the  MiBsisaippi  Yalley 
to  the  Gulf. 

General  McDowell's  views  were  asked  on  this  project  by  the  Cabinet  officers 
who  had  previously  learned  to  rely  upon  hia  military  judgment.  He  wae  not 
prudent,  perhaps ;  and  yet  as  General  Scott  had  proposed  giving  him  the  ad- 
vance of  this  great  expedition,  he  could  not  well  refuse  to  express  his  opinion 
about  it  to  the  Government  when  called  upon.  "  I  did  not  think  well  of  that 
plan,  and  was  obliged  to  speak  against  it  in  the  Cabinet/'  he  tells  us.^  "I  felt 
that  it  was  beyond  expression  a  hazardous  thing  for  our  paper  steamboats  to  try 
to  go  down  the  river  on  such  an  expedition.  ...  I  thought  the  plan  was 
full  of  most  serious  and  vital  objections.  I  would  rather  go  to  New  Orleans  the 
way  that  Packcnham  attempted  to  go  there." 

After  this  we  may  well  believe  that  the  angry  Lieutenant- General  would 
take  still  less  pains  to  help  along  this  presumptuous  staff  officer  of  his.  Week 
after  week  went  by,  and  still  the  commander  of  the  column  that  was  daily  ex- 
pected to  move  upon  the  enemy  could  get  nothing  that  he  wanted.  His  force 
was  without  organization,  without  commissariat,  without  transportation,  with- 
out organized  artillery.  He  was  even  himself  without  a  competent  staff.  "I  see 
McDowell  do  things  of  detail,"  wrote  gruff  old  Count  Gurowski  in  his  diary ,t 
"which  in  any  even  half-way  organized  army  belong  to  the  specialty  of  a  Chief 
of  Staff."  "  He  receives  his  troops  in  the  most  chaotic  state.  Almost  with  his 
own  hands  he  organizes,  or  rather  puts  together,  the  artillery.  Brigades  are 
scarcely  formed ;  the  commanders  of  brigades  do  not  know  their  commands, 
and  the  soldiers  do  not  know  their  Generals."  "There  were  only  four  small 
tents,"  writes  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Russell  J  in  an  account  of  a  visit  to  McDowell,  when 
ho  was  striving  to  beat  his  army  into  shape  for  work,  "for  the  whole  of  the 
head-quarters  of  the  *  Grand  Army  of  the  Potomac,'  and  in  front  of  one  wo 
found  General  McDowell,  examining  some  plans  and  maps.  His  personal  staff, 
so  far  as  I  could  judge,  consisted  of  Mr.  Clarence  Brown  and  three  other  offi- 
cers. ...  I  made  some  remark  on  the  subject  to  the  General,  who  replied 
that  there  was  great  jealousy  on  the  part  of  civilians  respecting  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  display,  and  that  as  he  was  only  a  Brigadier,  though  ho  was  in 
command  of  such  a  large  army,  he  was  obliged  to  be  content  with  a  Brigadier's 
staff." 

In  the  midst  of  such  difficulties,  of  which  it  knew  nothing,  the  country 
saw  week  after  week  go  by,  till  the  time  of  the  troops  had  nearly  expired,  and 
almost  two  months  had  been  spent  in  Virginia  without  an  advance  of  as  many 
miles.  Then  there  rose  in  men's  minds  all  over  the  land  a  demand  for  action. 
One  skillful  in  reading  the  popular  will  caught  this  demand  and  embodied  it  in 
the  pregnant  motto,  "  On  to  Eichmond."  The  Confederate  Congress  was  eoon 
to  meet  there ;  it  would  be  a  shame,  it  was  said,  if,  with  the  great  army  gather- 
ing on  the  south  bank  of  the  Potomac,  the  stars  and  stripes  should  not  once 
more  wave  over  Richmond  before  the  day  for  that  assembly  arrived. 

♦  Rep.  Com.  Con.  War,  tibi  supra.  t  For  1861-2,  p.  61. 

t  My  Diary  North  and  South,  Am.  Ed.  p.  396. 
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Thus  beset  by  the  popular  will,  as  well  as  urged  forward  by  its  own  desires, 
the.Administration  demanded  a  plan  of  movement  from  its  General  in  the  field. 
He  promptly  responded.  The  Confederate  force  was  scattered,  partly  near 
Fortress  Monroe,  south  of  him,  partly  near  Harper's  Ferry,  north  of  him,  and 
partly  near  Manassas,  in  front  of  him.  He  believed  he  could  drive  the  force  in 
his  front,  if  he  could  only  be  protected  from  a  junction  of  the  others  against 
him.  That  secured,  he  would  move  out  directly  against  Manassas;  would  feign 
on  his  front,  while  passing  the  bulk  of  his  force  by  the  left  around  the  enemy's 
flank,  to  fall  upon  the  railroad  in  his  rear.  The  plan  was  based  upon  sound 
military  principles ;  it  was  explained  to  the  Administration  with  all  that  suave, 
plausible  address  which  makes  McDowell  the  best  man  in  the  army  to  present  a 
case  to  a  Congressional  committee,  or  plead  a  professional  cause  before  any  tri- 
bunal; and  it  was  promptly  accepted  by  the  Cabinet.  The  9th  of  July  was 
named  as  the  day  for  beginning  its  execution. 

But  now  arose  fresh  difficulties.  General  Scott  had  indeed  yielded,  but  he 
was  no  more  disposed  than  before  to  lend  any  aid  for  smoothing  the  path  of  his 
subordinate.  General  Mansfield,  in  command  in  Washington,  still  had  the  most 
of  the  troops,  and  he  was  ill-pleased  at  seeing  his  force  divided,  and  his  troops 
giv^nfb'bis  junior  to  lead  into  action.  And  besides,  there  was  still  an  actual 
want  of  many  things  essential  to  a  moving  army.  So  it  came  about  that  on 
every  hand  poor  McDowell  found  himself  hampered  and  thwarted  and  delayed. 
Some  of  his  embarrassments  he  subsequently  recited  in  his  manly  statement  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War: 

"  Some  of  my  regiments  came  over  very  late ;  Bome  of  them  not  till  the  very  day  I  was  to 
move  the  anny.  I  had  difficulty  in  getting  transportation.  In  fact  I  started  ont  with  no  baggage 
train ;  with  nothing  at  all  for  the  tents;  simply  transportation  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  the 
munitions.  The  supplies  were  to  go  afterward.  I  expected  the  men  to  carry  rations  for  three 
days'in  their  haversacks.  If  I  went  to  General  Mansfield  for  troops,  he  said,  'I  have  no  trans- 
portatiota.'  I  went  to  General  Meigs,  and  he  said  he  had  transportation,  but  General  Mansfield 
did  hot  Want  any  to  be  g^ven  out  until  the  troops  should  move.  I  said,  ^  I  agree  to  that,  but  between 
you  two  I  get  nothing.' 

"  The  Quartermaster  begged  of  me  not  to  move,  because  he  was  not  ready.  I  said,  *  We  most 
move  on  Tuesday,*  which  was  one  week  after  the  time  General  Scott  had  fixed.  All  my  force 
had  not  come  over  by  the  time  he  fixed.  A  large  part  came  over  on  Sunday,  and  some  on  the 
very  Tuesday  I  moved.  I  told  the  General  I  was  not  ready  to  go.  Said  I  to  him,  'So  far  as 
transportation  is  concerned,  I  must  look  to  you,  behind  me,  to  send  it  forward.* 

'^  I  had  no  opportunity  to  test  my  machinery ;  to  move  it  around  and  see  whether  it  would 
work  smoothly  or  not.  In  fact,  such  was  the  feeling  that  when  I  had  one  body  of  eight  regiments 
of  troops  reviewed  together,  the  General  censured  me  for  it,  as  if  I  was  trying  to  make  some 
show.  I  did  not  think  so.  There  was  not  a  man  there  who  had  ever  maneuvered  troops  in  large 
bodies.  There  was  not  one  in  the  army — I  did  not  believe  there  was  one  in  the  whole  country — 
at  least  I  knew  there  was  no  one  there  who  had  ever  handled  thirty  thousand  troops.  I  had  seen 
them  handled  abroad,  in  reviews  and  marches,  but  I  had  never  handled  that  number,  and  no  one 
here  had. 

'*  I  wanted  very  much  a  little  time ;  all  of  us  wanted  it.  We  did  not  have  a  bit  of  it.  The 
answer  was,  'You  are  green,  it  is  true ;  but  they  are  green  also;  you  are  all  green  alike.*" 

To  put  the  whole  story  in  a  single  sentence  :  General  Scott  having  delayed 
and  opposed  the  movement  till  the  last  moment,  then  hurried  it  forward  with- 
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out  giving  time  for  the  needful  preparations,  and  without  even  doing  what  be 
might  to  remove  the  obstacles  in  McBowelTs  way.  • 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  young  General,  in  the  strength  of  his  convic- 
tion that  this  conduct  was  unwise,  held  back  a  little  more  than  was  judicious. 
It  is  certain  that  he  did  not  have  very  flattering  opinions  of  the  material  with 
which  he  had  to  work,  and  that  he  did  not  succeed  in  gaining  the  confidence  of 
the  volunteers.*  He  had,  indeed,  offended  the  most  of  them  by  his  efforts  to 
restrain  them  from  pillage,  and  from  the  disgraceful  wanton  destruction  of 
property  which  began  with  their  entry  into  Virginia.  At  the  very  time  that,  a 
few  miles  distant,  General  Beauregard  was  issuing  an  inflammatory  appeal  to 
the  Southern  army  and  people  to  resist  the  Vandal  invaders  who  approached 
with  fire  and  sword,  under  the  banner  of  Beauty  and  Booty,  General  McDowell 
was  rebuking  his  subordinates  for  the  too  lax  enforcement  of  the  following 
order,  three  days  before  issued  : 

''  Hkad-Quabtebs  Dbpabtmekt  op  Nobth-East  ViBonriA,) 

"  Arlington,  June  2,  1861.  ) 

"Gekebai.  Order  No.  4: 

"Statements  of  the  amount,  kind,  and  value  of  all  private  property  taken  and  uaed  for 
Government  purposes,  and  of  the  damage  done  in  anv  way  to  private  property,  by  reason  of  the 
occapation  of  this  section  of  the  country  by  the  United  States  troops,  will,  as  soon  aa  practicaUe, 
be  made  out  and  transmitted  to  department  head-quarters  of  brigades  by  the  commanden  of 
brigades,  and  officers  in  charge  of  the  several  fortifications.    These  statements  will  exhibit : 

"  1.  The  quantity  of  land  taken  possession  of  for  the  several  field-works,  and  the  kind  and 
value  of  the  crops  growing  thereon,  if  any. 

"  2.  The  quantity  of  hind  used  for  the  several  encampments,  and  the  kind  and  value  of  the 
growing  crops,  if  any. 

"  3.  The  number,  size,  and  character  of  the  buildings  appropriated  to  public  pucpoeea. 

"4.  The  quantity  and  value  of  trees  cut  down. 

"6.  The  kind  and  extent  of  fencing,  etc.,  destroyed. 

'^  These  statements  will,  as  far  as  possible,  give  the  value  of  the  property  taken,  or  of  the 
damage  sustained,  and  the  name  or  names  of  the  owners  thereof.  Citizens  who  have  sustained 
any  damage  or  loss  as  above  will  make  their  claims  upon  the  commanding  officers  of  the  troops 
by  whom  it  was  done,  or,  in  cases  where  these  troops  have  moved  away,  upon  the  commander 
nearest  them. 


*  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Russell  gives  a  description  of  McDowell  as  he  appoare<l  and  talked  about  that 
time,  which  is,  in  some  of  its  details,  quite  suggestive.  My  Dairy,  North  and  South,  Am.  Ed., 
p.  389. 

"  lie  is  a  man  about  forty  years  of  age,  square  and  powerfully  built,  but  with  rather  a  stout 
and  clumsy  figure  and  limbs,  a  good  head,  covered  with  cIoHO-cut,  thick,  dark  hair,  small,  light- 
blue  eyes,  short  nose,  large  cheeks  and  jaw,  relieved  by  an  iron-gray  tuft,  somewhat  of  the  French 
style,  and  afiecting  in  dress  the  style  of  our  gallant  allies.  His  manner  is  frank,  simple,  and 
agreeable,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  with  great  openness  of  the  difficulties  he  had  to  con- 
tend with,  and  the  imperfection  of  all  the  arrangements  of  the  army. 

"As  an  officer  of  the  regular  army,  he  h;is  a  thorough  contempt  for  what  he  calls  'political 
Qenerals,'  the  men  who  use  their  influence  with  President  and  Congress  to  obtain  militarr  rank. 
.  .  .  Nor  is  General  McDowell  enamored  of  volunteers,  for  he  served  in  Mexico,  and  has, 
from  what  he  saw  there,  formed  rather  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  their  capabilities  in  the  field. 
He  is  inclined,  however,  to  hold  the  Southern  troops  in  too  little  respect;  and  he  told  me  that 
the  volunteers  from  the  slave  States,  who  entered  the  field  full  of  exultation  and  boaatings,  did 
not  make  good  their  words,  and  that  they  sufliered  especially  from  sickness  and  disease,  in  ooo- 
quence  of  their  disorderly  habits  and  dissipation." 
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"  Theso  claims  will  accompany  the  statement  above  called  for.  The  commanders  of  brigades 
will  require  the  assistance  of  the  commanders  of  regiments  or  detached  companies,  and  will 
make  this  order  known  to  the  inhabitants  in  their  vicinity,  to  the  end  that  all  loss  or  damage 
mny,  as  nearly  as  possible,  be  ascertained  while  the  troops  are  now  here,  and  by  whom,  or  on 
whose  account,  it  has  been  occasioned,  that  justice  may  be  done  alike  to  the  citizen  and  to  the 
Government.  The  name  of  the  officer  or  officers,  in  case  the  brigade  commanders  shall  insti- 
tute a  board  to  fix  the  amount  of  loss  or  damage,  shall  be  given  in  each  case. 

."  By  order  of  Brigadier-General  McDOWELL. 

"  James  B.  Fby,  Assistant  Adjutant-General." 

Against  such  measures  the  volunteers,  with  loose  ideas  of  discipline,  or  of 
the  rights  of  non-combatants,  but  with  a  vague  desire  to  see  Virginia  punished 
and  humbled  by  the  sufferings  of  war,  revolted ;  and  fresh  orders  were  soon 
needed  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  first. 

Meantime,  with  infinite  confusion,  McDowell  had  got  together  some  of  the 
eleraent«  of  an  army.  The  pressure  of  the  Administration  for  movement,  pow- 
erful enough  before,  now  begun  to  be  intensified  by  another  motive.  The  force 
in  Virginia  was  mostly  made  up  of  three  months'  troops,  whose  term  of  service 
was  now  near  its  expiration.  Unless  an  advance  was  made  speedily  it  could 
not  be  made  at  all  for  months  to  come.  This  fact,  which  might  have  suggested 
the  diflSculty  of  maintaining  the  offensive,  even  if  it  were  once  assumed,  the 
rather  operated  to  press  on  the  ill-prepared  movement.  A  single  battle,  it  was 
still  quite  generally  believed,  would  practically  end  the  matter,  and  the  contin- 
gency of  an  unfavorable  result  seems  to  have  been  scarcely  considered  at  all. 
Furthermore,  there  had  been  two  unfortunate  little  affairs — those  of  Vienna  and 
Big  Bethel — the  results  of  which  had  greatly  mortified  the  people,  and  had 
deepened  the  desire  for  a  sudden  victory  that  should  wipe  out  their  memory. 

So,  at  last,  on  the  afternoon  of  16th  July,  the  army  moved.  It  was  found 
within  an  hour  or  two  that  a  new  difficulty  had  arisen.  The  maps  of  Virginia 
were  grossly  imperfect.  The  topographical  features  of  the  country  had  never 
been  studied  with  reference  to  military  operations,  before  the  war ;  and  now  our 
officers  found  that  they  were  moving  out  into  a  region  of  whose  characteristics 
they  had  only  vague  information,  and  that  what  they  had  was  often  incorrect. 
This,  and  the  childish  delusion  about  "  masked  batteries,"  into  which  the  folly 
of  the  newspapers  and  the  talk  about  Vienna  and  Big  Bethel  had  led  the  army, 
combined  to  make  the  advance  slow.  Another  fact  tended  still  more  strongly 
to  the  same  result ;  the  men  were  utterly  unaccustomed  to  marching,  and  but 
little  under  the  control  of  their  officers.  The  loose-jointed,  ill-adjusted  machine 
thus  moved  off  awkwardly  and  cumbrously  enough. 

The  next  afternoon  (17th  July)  the  army  reached  Fairfax  C.  II.  General 
McDowell  strove  to  push  on  to  Ccntreville  that  night,  but  was  unable  to  accom- 
plish it,  and  did  not  get  there  till  the  next  day.  Meanwhile  he  had  himself 
been  compelled  to  go  off  on  staff  duty  of  all  sorts — actually  returning  once  (on 
the  evening  of  the  first  day)  to  hunt  up  a  couple  of  batteries  which  were  ex- 
pected by  rail  and  had  not  yet  arrived.* 

•"On  arriving  at  the  Washington  platform,  the  first  person  I  saw  was  General  McDowell, 
alone,  looking  anxiously  into  the  cars.    He  asked  where  I  came  from,  and  when  he  heard  from 
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From  Centreville  he  was  now  forced  to  push  out  reeonnoissances  in  the 
direction  of  his  proposed  turning  movement  by  the  Icfl,  to  ascertain  the  nature 
of  the  country,  for  which  ho  found  that  he  could  no  longer  rely  upon  his  maps. 
Hero  one  more  piece  of  ill-luck  befell  this  hapless  commander.    The  officer  in 
charge  of  one  of  these  reeonnoissances,  a  division  General,  whose  rank,  at  least, 
might  have  been  supposed  to  bespeak  some  discretion,*  came  out  upon  a  little 
stream,  scarcely  known  then,  but  soon  to  be  made  memorable  forever.     He  had 
reached  Bull  Eun.     Now  this  officer  was  thirsting  for  military  glory,  and, 
withal,  little  know  how  to  attain  it.     He  was  impressed  with  the  conviction 
that  "the  great  man  of  this  war  would  bo  the  man  that  fii'st  got  to  Manassas," 
and  so,  on  finding  scarcely  any  opposition  thus  far,  ho  avowed  his  determina- 
tion to  go  on  that  night.     He  was  not  unmindful  of  the  positive  order  of  Gen- 
eral McDowell  not  to  bring  on  an  engagement;  but  in  the  height  of  his  excite- 
ment over  the  prospect  which  he  fancied  to  be  opening  before  him,  be  ordered 
up  his  artillery  and  opened  on  a  Eebel  battery  on  the  opposite  shore.     Pres- 
ently ho  brought  up  his  infantry  also,  and  began  a  musketry  fusilade.     Sooje 
officers  of  the  staff,  who  wore  present,  now  reminded  the  division  commaBd#r 
that  this  was  contrary  to  General  McDowell's  orders.     While  they  talked,  the 
enemy  crossed  below,  presently  fell  upon  the  flank  of  the  reconnoitering  col- 
umn, and  sent  back  the  General  who  was  going  through  to  Manassas  that  night 
with  his  command  in  considerable  confusion. 

This  affair  (subsequently  known  as  the  skirmish  at  Blackburn's  Ford)  had 
a  dispiriting  effect  upon  the  army,  which,  starting  out  on  the  idea  that  nothing 
could  stand  before  it,  found  one  of  itfl  divisions  retreating  in  the  first  skirmish. 
But  it  had  a  worse  effect  in  disclosing  the  nature  of  our  movements  to  the 
enemy,  and  in  drawing  his  attention  speciuHy  to  the  flank  which  McDowell  had 
proposed  to  turn. 

This  and  the  difficult  nature  of  the  country  combined  to  induce  the  aban- 
donment of  the  plan  which  the  Cabinet  had  approved,  and  for  which  the  move- 
ment had  been  made.  On  the  night  of  the  18th  of  May,  therefore,  in  addition 
to  all  his  other  embarrassments  with  his  new  force  and  his  own  ine^cperiencf, 
General  McDowell  found  himself  forced  to  devise  some  now  plan  of  opcrat^ionai 

Two  days  were  spent  by  the  engineers  in  seeking  some  spot  along't|ie  line 
of  Bull  Run  where  a  comparatively  unopposed  crossing  could  be  secured.  At 
last,  about  noon  on  the  20th,  they  reported  that  far  up  on  the  right — on  the 
opposite  flank  from  that  by  which  McDowell  had  proposed  to  move— there  wi^s 
a  practicable  ford,  at  Sudley  Springs,  very  carelessly  guarded.  From- the 
present  positions  of  the  army  there  was  no  road  to  it,  but  the  intervening 
woods  were  comparatively  open. 

Annapolis,  inquired  eagerly  if  I  had  seen  two  batteries  of  artillerj — Barry's  and  another — which 
he  had  ordered  up,  but  which  had  gone  antray.  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  General  engaged  oo 
such  duty,  and  took  leave  to  say  so.  '  Well,  it  is  quite  true,  Mr.  Russell,  bat  I  am  oblinfd  to 
look  after  them  myself,  as  I  have  so  small  a  staff,  and  they  are  all  engaged,  out  with  my  head- 
quarters.   You  are  aware  I  have  advanced?'''    My  Diary  North  and  South,  pp.  423^  424. 

•General  Daniel  Tyler. 
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Within  an  hour  or  two  after  the  reception  of  this  report,  General  McDowell 
issued  his  orders  for  battle.  He  had  four  divisions  (numbering  in  all  nearly 
thirty-five  thousand),  commanded  by  General  Tyler,  General  Hunter,  General 
Hointzelman,  and  Colonel  Miles.  The  last  was  to  remain  in  reserve,  near  Cen- 
treville,  and  was  to  feign  on  Blackburn's  Ford,  on  the  left,  whither  the  foolish 
skirmish  had  already  attracted  the  attention  of  the  enemy.  With  the  other 
three  the  attack  was  to  bo  made — those  of  Hunter  and  Heintzelman  moving  far 
up  to  the  right,  through  the  woods,  to  the  ford  at  Sudley  Springs,  while  the 
remaining  one,  under  Tyler,  moved  straight  foi*ward  to  the  crossing  of  Bull 
Run  at  the  Stone  Bridge.  Here  the  enemy's  attention  was  to  be  held,  while  the 
turning  column  crossed  above,  struck  the  enemy  in  flank  and  rear,  and  doubled 
up  his  line.  Then  Tyler  was  to  cross  at  the  Stone  Bridge  and  join  the  turning 
column  as  it  came  down  the  enemy's  flank;  and  the  three  divisions,  thus  re- 
united,  were  to  push  straight  for  Manassas.  After  all  the  flood  of  criticism 
poured  upon  this  battle,  the  plan  stands  approved  as  displaying  good  general- 
ship— as  based  on  sound  principles,  well-adapted  to  the  situation,  and  under 
any  ordinary  circumstances  reasonably  sure  of  success. 

But  there  was  a  blunder  in  the  execution  at  the  outset.  McDowell's  orders 
required  the  troops  to  move  at  six  o'clock  that  evening,  and  to  march  most  of 
the  distance  before  going  into  bivouac.  Then  in  the  morning  they  would  rise 
ready  for  the  battle.  But  Colonel  (since  General)  Bumside  and  others  thought 
it  would  be  easier  to  make  the  march  before  going  into  battle  in  the  morning. 
To  them  nine  and  a  half  miles  seemed  a  small  distance  to  move,  and  they  judged 
it  best  to  let  the  men  quietly  sleep  where  they  were,  and  start  in  time  to  make 
the  march  before  daylight.     McDowell  unwisely  assented. 

While  these  final  orders  were  being  issued,  the  fate  of  the  coming  battle 
was  already  settled  beyond  the  little  stream  that  lay  between  the  contending 
armies.  The  Rebel  column  was  rapidly  receiving  re-enforcements  from  the 
army  of  Joseph  E.  Johnston  near  Harper's  Ferry.  General  McDowell  had  ex- 
pressed the  greatest  uneasiness  lest  he  should  find  this  army  joined  to  Beaure- 
gard's when  he  moved  to  the  attack;  but  General  "Scott  had  assured  him  that 
Patterson  should  keep  it  busy  in  the  valley.  If  it  did  escape,  "it  should  have 
Patterson  on  its  heels."  * 

Now  at  last,  however,  Scott  had  grown  sanguine.  He  believed  that  success 
was  so  sure,  that  when  on  the  20th  he  received  a  dispatch  from  Patterson  an- 
nouncing that  Johnston  had  escaped  him  and  was  moving  to  a  junction  with 
Beauregard,  he  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  damp  the  spirits  of  the  young 
General  who  was  abo|it,  under  discouragements  and  difliculties  innumerable,  to 
fight  his  first  battle,  by  telling  him  of  it.  Frequent  trains  of  cars  were  heard 
arriving  at  Manassas,  and  rumors  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  till  they  reached 
McDowell,  that  Johnston  was  coming;  but  he  received  no  information  that 
seemed  authentic ;  and  by  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  2 1st  the  troops 
were  roused  for  the  battle  that  was  thus  decided  against  them  in  advance. 

What  followed  may  now  be  briefly  told. 

•Rep.  Com.  Con.  War.  Series  of  1863,  Vol  II,  p.  36. 
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Waked  in  the  night,  the  troops,  unaccustomed  to  orderly  marching  even  in 
daylight,  were  long  In  getting  fairly  started.  Then  General  Tyler,  moving  too 
slowly  with  his  division  which  had  the  advance,  blocked  up  the  way.  It  was 
half-past  five  before  the  divisions  of  Hunter  and  Heintzloman,  which  formed 
the  turning  column,  could  get  fairly  upon  their  march.*  Then  they  would  strag* 
gle.  Hundreds  wandered  off  into  the  bushes  to  pick  a  few  blackberries.  When- 
ever they  came  to  water  they  would  stop,  empty  their  canteens,  and  fill  them 
afresh.  McDowell  struggled  against  delays;  ordered  and  ordered  again;  but  it 
was  halfopast  nine  before  they  reached  the  Sudley  Ford,  where  he  had  hoped  to 
cross  by  six.  Here,  as  he  despairingly  adds,  every  regiment,  as  it  came  np, 
stopped  all  behind  it,  while  file  by  file  the  men  leisurely  took  a  fresh  drink, 
and  again  filled  their  canteens. 

Looking  toward  Manassas,  he  saw  large  clouds  of  dust  rising,  and  began  to 
apprehend  that  Beauregard,  divining  his  movement,  was  about  to  fall  upon  his 
turning  column  before  he  could  disentangle  it  from  this  confusion.  '  At  last, 
however,  the  force  crossed  and  marched  down  upon  the  Confederate  flank. 

Even  now,  after  this  four  hours*  delay,  success  might  still  have  attended  the 
excellent  Generalship  which  hud  thus  planted  the  bulk  of  the  array  in  so  favor- 
able a  position  for  attacking  the  enemy  in  reverse.  But  the  division  Generala, 
en  first  confronting  the  enemy,  delivered  feeble  fusilades  from  their  heads  of 
columns,  and  then  halted.  At  last,  after  an  hour's  needless  delay,  the  line  was 
formed,  and  the  turning  column  fairly  pushed  forward. 

Meanwhile  Beauregard  had  been,  as  we  now  know  from  the  Confederate 
reports,  awaiting  for  hours  an  attack  which  he  had  ordered  by  way  of  Black- 
burn's Ford,  upon  McDowell's  other  fiank.  His  orders  for  this  proved  to  have 
miscarried,  and  he  saw  to  his  amazement  that  his  own  lefl  was  rapidl}'  crum- 
bling. In  fact,  by  twelve  o'clock  the  turning  column  had  doubled  up  this  flank 
so  far  that  it  was  now  able  to  make  a  junction  with  Tyler's  division  at  the 
Stone  Bridge,  where  that  officer  had  been  all  morning  confronting  the  Robol 
center. 

Thus  far  then — save  for  the  delay  in  the  execution — McDowell's  plan  of 
battle  was  a  perfect  success.  He  had  safely  crossed  the  line  of  Bull  Run  ;  had 
turned  the  enemy's  left  flank  and  broken  it ;  and  had  reunited  his  ami}'.  He 
was  now  ready  to  press  upon  the  confused  foe  toward  Manassas.  But  here  be- 
gan a  fatal  hesitation.  The  troops  confronted  the  enemy  on  the  elevated  pla- 
teau beyond  Bull  l^un,  near  the  Stone  Bridge.  They  were  pushed  forward  in 
detail,  and  handled  slowly  and  unsatisfactorily.  Still  they  gained  sabstantial 
advantages.  The  line  was  pushed  around  on  the  right  to  envelop  the  enemy *s 
Jefl>  flank,  and  was  carried  forward  in  front  till  it  cleared  the  Warrenton  Turn- 
pike. Once  or  twice  the  Bebels  surged  back  over  the  ground  thus  carried.  But 
at  half-past  three  o'clock  it  was  in  McDowell's  possession,  the  tide  of  saci*e«s 
had  been  generally  in  our  favor,  the  enemy  was  evidently  disheartened,  and 
our  officers  were  already  beginning  to  rejoice  over  a  victory  won. 

Just  then  came  the  apparition  that  drove  the  victors  and  ended  the  battle. 
Early's  brigade,  the  last  of  Johnston's  army  to  reach  the  ground,  marched  up, 
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striking  the  end  of  McDoweirs  right,  which,  as  wo  have  seen,  he  had  boon 
pushing  around  to  envelop  the  enemy's  flank.  The  onset  was  unexpected,  and 
the  line  instantly  crumbled  as  Early  swept  forward ;  and  Beauregard,  seeing 
the  advantage  gained,  renewed  his  efforts  to  bring  up  again  his  retreating 
troops,  the  disorder  increased.  The  men,  who  had  thus  far  fought  spiritedly, 
broke  almost  in  an  instant.  Eunning  from  regiment  to  regiment,  and  brigade 
to  brigade,  there  seemed  to  pass  a  conviction  that  ovewhclming  re-enforcements 
had  Touched  their  antagonists,  that  the  disaster  to  the  right  was  fatal,  that  the 
battle  was  lost,  that  they  must  retreat,  that  they  must  fly.  What  had  been  a 
successful  army  pressing  its  antagonist  and  seemingly  on  the  very  verge  of  glo- 
rious victory,  was  in  ten  minutes  in  full  retreat,  in  ten  minutes  more  in  utter 
rout. 

McDowell  did  his  best  to  rallj'  the  men,  but  they  lacked  discipline,  and  with 
the  first  reverse  their  confidence  in  themselves  and  their  respect  for  authority 
were  gone.  The  farther  they  went  from  the  field,  the  more  demoralized  they 
became,  and  at  last,  recognizing  the  utter  disaster,  the  General  gave  orders  for 
the  reserve  division  at  Centreville,  and  for  Schenck's  brigade  of  Tyler's  divis- 
ion, which  remained  in  good  order,  to  cover  the  retreat.  These  protected  the 
rear,  and  showed  so  formidable  an  appearance  that  no  2)ursuit  was  attempted. 
The  rest  of  the  armj'  streamed  back  to  Washington  a  panic-stricken  mob.  The 
loss  was  over  two  thousand ;  that  of  the  Rebel  army  was  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-two,  of  whom  only  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  were  killed.* 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Bull  Run. 

Looking  at  it  now  in  the  light  of  a  great  war's  experience,  we  find  little 
cause  for  wonder,  save  that  it  was  no  worse.  Like  Cato,  the  General,  if  he  could 
not  win  success,  had  at  least  deserved  it.  His  plan  was  excellent,  and  though 
there  were  innumerable  faults  of  execution,  they  arose  more  because  of  the 
materials  with  which  he  had  to  work  than  because  of  his  own  inexperience  or 
lack  of  judgment.  After  all  the  display  of  ability  which  the  war  has  called 
out,  we  would  be  puzzled  to-day  if  called  upon  to  name  any  officer  who,  if  then 
put  in  McDowell's  place,  would  have  done  better.  We  may  doubt  indeed  if 
there  are  anv  who.  on  the  whole,  would  have  done  so  well.  For  McDowell  was 
not  only  correct  in  his  plans  and  sound  in  judgment  on  the  varying  phases  of 
the  movement,  but  he  bore  with  unusual  amiability  and  philosophy  the  hinder- 
ances  and  cmbarrasments  which  vexed  his  whole  course.  No  man  knew  better 
the  dangers  to  which  his  lack  of  organization  exposed  him,  and  the  myriad 
chances  which,  under  such  circumstances,  might  intervene  to  overturn  his  best- 

♦  Their  ofEcial  re|)ort8  give  the  entire  Rebel  loss  as  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  wounded  and  two  hundred  and  Bixty-nine  killed.  General  McDowell  reported  his  killed 
at  four  hundred  and  eighty-one,  and  hin  wounded  at  one  thounand  and  eleven.  Many  of  these 
lai*t  had  but  slight  injuries,  and  soon  returned  to  the  ranks,  ro  that  he  estimated  the  actual  loss 
at  about  one  thou.«»and.  But  he  failed  to  make  any  mention  of  his  loss  of  prisoners;  of  whom, 
well  and  wounded,  Beauregard  reports  that  he  took  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty.  Mc- 
Dowell crofsi^d  Bull  Run  for  tlie  attack  with  about  eighteen  thousand  men  of  all  arms.  Count- 
ing the  last  re-enforcements  (Early's  brigade,  which  did  not  arrive  till  between  three  and  four) 
Johnston  and  Beauregard  had  about  twenty-seven  thousand. 
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laid  plans.  But  the  Government  represented  that  a  battle  was  necessary.  He 
honestly  stated  the  difficulties  in  the  way,  and  then,  without  a  murmur,  accepting 
the  risks  and  preparing  to  sacrifice  his  opening  career  if  need  be,  he  addressed 
himself  to  fight  it. 

Eightly  considered,  then,  we  look  upon  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  as  constitu- 
ting a  title  for  General  McDowell  to  the  consideration  and  regard  of  the  coun- 
try— the  more  deserved  now,  because  of  the  misunderstanding  and  torrents  of 
obloquy  to  which  he  was  necessarily  exposed  at  the  time. 

Here  we  might  leave  the  subject.  But,  as  we  have  justified  and  praised 
McDowell,  we  may  perhaps  be  rightly  exj)ected  to  say  who  or  what,  then,  caused 
the  disaster.     The  answer  is  complicated : 

(1.)  General  Scott  paved  the  way  for  the  disaster  by  his  ill-tempered  ob- 
structions and  delays,  which  hindered  McDowell  from  collecting  or  equipping 
the  army  with  which  he  was  to  undertake  thitf  weighty  venture,  prevented  him 
from  drilling  or  disciplining  it,  kept  it  even  unorganized  to  the  last  moment, 
and  then  precipitated  it  in  a  confused  muss  upon  the  enemy.  With  hearty  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  all  the  authorities,  that  army  might  have  been  in  satisfac- 
tory condition  to  move  three  weeks  earlier,  when  it  could  have  carried  Manas- 
sas with  half  the  skill  and  courage  wasted  at  Bull  Kun,  could  have  damped  the 
rising  enthusiasm  of  the  insurgents,  and  ended  the  war  within  the  twelve- 
month. But  General  Scott  wasted  the  time  in  which  the  army  might  have 
been  drilled  and  organized,  in  opposing  any  movement  into  his  native  State,  in 
Loping  for  compromises,  and  in  urging  his  Mississippi  Valley  project.  Then  he 
demanded  unreasonable  haste,  and  moved  the  army  unprepared. 

(2.)  In  spite  of  these  obstacles,  the  event  shows  very  clearly  that  McDowell 
would  have  forced  success  hud  the  promise  of  the  General-in-Chief,  to  keep 
Johnston  away,  been  iiilfilled.  Without  entering  into  the  vexed  question  whether 
Patterson  was  criminal  in  suftering  Johnston  to  escape  him,  or  Scott  in  failing 
to  inlbrni  McDowell  of  the  escape  on  the  day  before  the  battle,  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  for  tiio  false  arrangcinent  of  the  Union  trooj)s  in  three  columns* 
on  exterior  lines,  by  which  they  could  not  possibly  concentrate  as  fast  as  the 
respective  opposing  columns  of  the  enemy  could  concentrate  against  any  ouo 
of  them,  General  Scott  is  clearly  responsible.  This  fault  was  vital ;  and  it  was 
in  violation  of  one  of  the  best  established  rules  of  military  science. 

(3.)  The  event  shows  still  further  that  McDowell  would  have  forced  success 
in  spite  of  Johnston's  re-enlbrcement,  but  for  the  greenness  of  troops  and  com- 
manders, which  first  prolonged  the  march  to  Gentreville,  while  they  deranged 
his  plans  by  the  skirmish  at  Blackburn's  Ford,  and  so  wrought  the  delay  which 
enabled  Johnston  to  get  up;  and  which  finally  wasted  four  precious  hour^  in 
ill-ordered  and  exhausting  marches  that  should  have  been  spent  in  action.  Wo 
have  seen  that  the  battle  was  substantially  won  when  Johnston's  last  brigade, 
that  of  Early,  marching  up  to  the  field,  wiis  able  to  strike  McDowell's  thin  rigbt 
flank  "in  air."     But  that  brigade  did  not  arrive  till  half-past  three  o'clock  in 

*At  FortreHS  Monroe,  under  Butler;  Arlington,  under  McDjwell ;  and  llarperV  Ferry,  un- 
der Patterson. 
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the  aflernoon.  If  the  prior  events  of  the  battle  had  been  shifted  forward  by 
the  four  hours  lost  in  the  morning,  it  would  have  been  won  three  hours  before 
Early's  arrival.*  On  such  slight  circumstances  do  great  events  in  war,  the  fate 
of  campaigns,  and  the  extension  of  hostilities  over  vast  regions  ultimately  turn. 
(4.)  And  finally.  General  McDowell's  own  skill  in  handling  troops  in  ac- 
tion— a  thing  to  be  acquired  only  by  practice — was  not  equal  to  the  commend- 
able ability  he  had  thus  far  displayed.  He  might  probably  have  prevented  the 
loss  of  time  after  crossing  Sudloy*s  Ford,  in  the  first  onset  of  the  turning  col- 
umn; and  he  might  certainly  have  handled  the  army  better  when  he  united  all 
his  divisions  beyond  the  Stone  Bridge,  and  was  ready  to  storm  the  plateau. 
But  this  was  a  minor  fault ;  the  battle  was  lost  without  it. 

The  disaster  fell  at  first  with  bewildering  and  stunning  effect  upon  the  con- 
fident and  eager  country.  Then,  sobered  by  reverse,  it  began  steadily  to  or- 
ganize for  victory.  But,  in  the  meantime,  a  victim  was  wanted.  General  Scott, 
the  real  culprit,  was  saved  by  the  popular  regard  for  his  long  and  valuable  ser- 
vices, and  by  his  protest  that  he  had  all  along  been  opposed  to  the  movement 
in  Virginia.f  The  Administration  could  not  well  be  assailed  by  patriots;  for  it 
must  continue  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  It  was  not  popular  to  say  that  the 
soldiers  were  in  any  respect  to  blume,  to  admit  that  their  discipline  fell  short 
of  perfection,  or  that  by  smy  possibility  they  could  have  run  away  without  more 
than  abundant  cause.  But  the  General  that  commanded  them — was  he  not  one 
of  those  shoulder-strapped  gentry  who  had  contrived  to  rise  to  sudden  great- 
ness in  the  midst  of  his  country's  calamities?  Had  he  ever  commanded  suCh 
an  army  before,  in  spite  of  all  his  pretenses  of  demanding  discipline?  Had  he 
not  shown  that  he  had  too  much  regard  for  Rebels  by  wanting  to  take  care  of 
their  property,  and  carry  on  a  kid-gloved  warfare  against  them,  whilst  ho  sent 
his  own  troops  out  to  battle,  with  a  march  of  ten  miles  before  them,  with  no 
water  on  the  route,  in  intensely  hot  vveather,  and  without  a  supply-train  to  ac- 
company them?     In  short,  was  there  not  reason  to  suspect  him  of  treason,  and 

♦  Innnmerable  Bcraps  of  evidence  point  to  thia  conclusion.  Our  own  troops  were  animated 
with  the  conviction,  and  it  is  of  accord  that  our  Btaff  oflScere  were  already  exchanging  congratn- 
lations  over  the  victory.  On  the  other  hand,  the  enemy  was  greatly  discouraged  and  demoral- 
ized. General  Beauregard's  chief  of  staff  testifies  (Swinton's  Hist.  Cam.  Potomac,  p.  58)  that 
while  he  was  escorting  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  up  to  the  front,  just  before  the  Union  lines  gave  way, 
the  road  was  so  crowded  with  stragglers  and  skulkers  that  Mr.  Davis  supposed  Beauregard  to  be 
completely  beaten.  "  Battles  are  not  won,"  he  exclaimed,  "when  several  unhurt  men  are  seen 
carrying  off  one  wounded  soldier."  General  Jos.  £.  Johnston  has,  since  the  close  of  the  war, 
openly  stated  that  he  was  almost  as  much  disorganized  by  the  victory  as  McDowell  by  the  defeat. 
The  condition  of  his  army,  he  declares,  was  such  that  pursuit  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  The 
Richmond  Dispatch  (August  1,  1861),  in  its  account  of  the  battle,  says  that  between  two  and 
three  o'clock  the  matter  looked  very  gloomy  to  their  side,  and  that  victory  hung  trembling  in 
the  balance.  The  Louisville  Courier  (letter  from  Manassas,  dated  22d  July,  1861)  had  it  that 
''the  fortunes  of  the  day  were  evidently  against  us.  McDowell  had  nearly  outflanked  us,  and 
wa«  just  in  the  act  of  possessing  himself  of  the  railroad  to  Richmond.  Then  all  would  have 
been  lost." 

t  As  fully  set  forth  by  Governor  Raymond,  in  the  New  York  Times,  in  a  report  of  a  conver- 
tfttion  at  General  Scott's  dinner-table. 
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abundant  evidenco  to  convict  him  of  incapacity  ?  Presently  it  was  reported 
that  the  commander  of  the  reserve  division  was  drunk  on  the  field.  The  peo- 
ple accepted  it  for  truth,  and  leaped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  commanding 
General  must  also  have  been  drunk.  And  so  McDowell,  who  **  never  drank  any- 
thing stronger  than  a  water-melon,"  who  was  absolutely  and  in  perfect  strict- 
ness a  "  total  abstinent,"  came  to  be  popularly  regarded  as  a  drunkard. 

But  these  were  only  the  clamors  of  the  ignorant  populace,  who  must  needs 
have  a  victim.  Mr.  Lincoln  took  occasion  to  say,  the  first  time  he  met  McDowell, 
"  I  have  not  lost  a  particle  of  confidence  in  you."  The  General  replied,  in  all  sin- 
cerity, "  I  don't  see  why,  Mr.  President,  you  should."  But  in  less  than  a  week  he 
was  superseded,  and  the  young  Captain  whom  he  had  joined  in  recommending 
for  a  Major-Generalship  in  the  regular  army,  was  brought  on  to  supersede  him. 

Under  this  climax  of  his  misfortunes  General  McDowell  was  not  only  phi- 
losophic, but  absolutely  amiable.  lie  quictlj'  accepted  the  command  of  a  divis- 
ion in  the  army  of  which  he  had  been  the  leader,  and  proceeded,  witl;^  great 
gladness,  to  the  much -needed  work  of  drill  and  discipline.* 

By  and  by,  however,  in  the  midst  of  this  congenial  work,  he  was  once  more 
disturbed  by  his  evil  genius.  As  he  had  before  been  led  into  disgrace  because 
the  Cabinet  had  called  upon  him  to  express  an  opinion  about  the  plans  of  Gen- 
eral Scott,  so  now  ho  experienced  a  similar  misfortune  by  reason  of  the  eonfi- 
dence  entertained  in  his  judgment  bj'  members  of  the  Cabinet,  which  presently 
led  to  a  call  upon  him  for  his  opinion  about  the  plans  of  General  McClellan. 

This  officer  had  fallen  sick.  The  President  was  in  great  distress.  The 
whole  fall  had  gone  by,  the  whole  winter  was  going  by,  and  still  the  magnifi- 
cent army  on  th(i  banks  of  the  Potomac  was   idle,  and  the  capital  was  under 

*  Nothing  can  bettor  illustrate  the  admirable  temper  in  which  General  McDowell  met  bis 
trials,  than  some  passages  in  the  Diary  of  ^Ir.  Russell,  of  the  I^)ndon  Times.  Under  date  of 
July  2l8t  he  writes:     (My  Diary  North  and  South,  Am.  Ed.,  p.  475.) 

"Cast  down  from  his  liigh  cstati*,  phiced  as  a  subordinate  to  his  junior,  covered  with  obloquy 
and  abuse,  the  American  Cjeneral  displayed  a  calm  self- possesion  and  perfect  amiability  which 
could  only  proceed  from  a  philosopljic  tcmpeniment,  an<l  a  consciousness  that  he  would  outlive 
the  ailumnics  of  his  countrymen,  lie  accused  nobcKly,  but  it  was  not  difficult  to  see  that  he  had 
been  sacrificed  to  the  vanity,  scll'-secking,  and  disobedience  of  some  of  his  officers,  and  to  radic&l 
vices  in  the  composition  of  his  army.  .  .  .  Nolwiihhianding  the  reverse  of  fortune,  McDowell 
did  not  appear  willing  to  admit  that  his  estimate  of  the  Southern  troops  was  erroneous,  or  to  ray, 
'Change  armies  and  I'll  fight  the  battle  over  again.'  He  still  held  Mississippians,  Loaisianiana, 
Alabamians  very  cheap,  and  did  not  sec,  or  would  not  confess,  the  full  extent  of  the  calamity 
which  had  fallen  so  heavily  on  him  personally.  The  fact  of  the  enemy's  inactivity  waa  conclu- 
sive in  his  mind  that  they  had  a  dearly-bought  succcs-s,  and  he  looked  forward,  though  in  a  su'- 
ordinale  capacity,  to  a  speedy  and  gl(»ri{)u<<  revenge." 

And  again,  under  date  August  26th  : 

"While  waiting  for  General  McClellan,  General  McDowell  talke<l  of  the  fierce  outbam 
directed  against  me  in  the  press.  *  1  must  confess,'  he  said,  laughingly,  *  I  am  much  rejoiced  to 
find  you  are  as  much  abused  as  I  have  been.  I  hope  you  mind  it  as  little  as  I  did.  Kull  Kun 
was  an  unfortunate  affair  for  both  of  us;  for,  had  I  won  it,  you  would  have  had  to  describe  th»» 
pursuit  of  the  flying  enemy,  and  then  you  would  have  been  the  most  popular  writer  in  Amer- 
ica, as  I  would  have  been  lauded  as  the  greatest  of  Generals.  Sec  what  meaiture  has  been  meted 
to  U8  now.  I'm  accused  of  dmnkcnness  and  gambling;  and  you,  Mr.  Kussell — well — 1  really  do 
hope  you  are  not  so  black  as  you  are  painted.' " 
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• 

blockade.  The  disaster  at  Ball  Ean  had  made  him  cautioas  about  pressing  his 
military  leaders.  Yet,  as  he  quaintly  said,  **  Something  must  soon  be  done,  or  the 
bottom  would  be  out  of  the  whole  affair."  So  he  sent  for  McDowell  and  for 
another  of  the  division  Generals,  told  them  McClollan  was  sick,  and  that  he 
wanted  to  talk  with  them  about  the  prospects,  and  ask  them  what  could  be 
done.  Fortunately,  General  McDowell,  with  the  methodical  habit  which  in  all 
things  had  grown  to  a  second  nature  with  him,  preserved  a  careful  memoran- 
dum of  these  interviews,  which  Mr.  Swinton,  in  his  History  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  has  published  in  full.     It  is  as  follows : 

"January  10, 1862. — At  dinner  at  Arlington,  Virginia.  Received  a  note  from  the  Aiwist- 
ftnt-Secretary  of  War,  Bajing  the  President  wished  to  see  me  that  evening,  at  eight  o'clock,  if  I 
could  safely  leave  my  post.  Soon  after  I  received  a  note  from  Quartermaster-General  Meigs, 
inarked  *  private  and  confidential,'  saying  the  President  wished  to  see  me. 

"  Repaired  to  the  President's  house  at  eight  o'clock,  P.  M.  Found  the  President  alone.  Was 
taken  into  the  small  room  in  the  north-east  corner.  Soon  after  we  were  joined  by  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Franklin,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Governor  Seward,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
Assistant-Secretary  of  War.  The  President  was  greatly  disturbed  at  the  state  of  affairs.  Spoke 
of  the  exhausted  condition  of  the  treasury ;  of  the  loss  of  public  credit ;  of  the  Jacobinism  of 
Congress  ;*  of  the  delicate  condition  of  our  foreign  relations ;  of  the  bad  news  he  had  received 
from  the  West,  particularly  as  contained  in  a  letter  from  General  Hal  leek  on  the  state  of  affairs 
in  Missouri ;  of  the  want  of  co-operation  between  Generals  Halleck  and  Buell ;  but  more  than 
all,  the  sickness  of  General  McCiellan. 

"  The  President  said  he  was  in  great  distress,  and  as  he  had  been  to  General  McClellan's 
house,  and  the  General  did  not  npk  to  see  him ;  and  as  he  must  talk  to  somebody,  he  had  sent  for 
General  Franklin  and  myself  to  obtain  our  opinion  as  to  the  possibility  of  soon  commencing  ac- 
tive operations  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

'*To  use  his  own  expression,  '  If  something  was  not  soon  done,  the  bottom  would  be  out  of 
the  whole  affair ;  and  if  General  McCiellan  did  not  want  to  use  the  army,  he  would  like  to  bor- 
row Uf  provided  he  could  see  how  it  could  be  made  to  do  something.' 

"The  Secretary  of  State  stated  the  substance  of  some  information  he  considered  reliable  as 
to  the  strength  of  the  forces  on  the  other  side,  which  he  had  obtained  from  an  Englishman  from 
Fori  Monroe,  Richmond,  Manassas,  and  Centreville,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  the  enemy  had 
twenty  thousand  men  under  Hnger,  at  Norfolk ;  thirty  thouf^and  at  Centreville;  and  in  all  in  our 
front,  an  effective  force,  capable  of  being  bronglit  up  at  short  notice,  of  about  one  hundred  and 
three  thousand  men — men  not  suffering,  hut  well  shod,  clothed,  and  fed.  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion from  the  President,  what  could  soon  be  done  with  the  army,  I  replied  that  the  question  as 
to  the  when  must  be  preceded  by  the  one  as  to  the  how  and  the  where.  That  substantially  I  would 
organize  the  army  into  four  array  corps,  placing  the  five  divisions  on  the  Washington  side  on  the 
right  bank.  Place  three  of  these  corps  to  the  front — the  right  at  Vienna  or  its  vicinity,  the  left 
beyond  Fairfax  Station,  the  center  be;^onc[  Fairfax  C.  H.,  and  connect  the  latter  place  with 
the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad  by  a  railroad  now  partially  thrown  up.  This  would  enable 
as  to  supply  the$e  corps  without  the  use  of  horses,  except  to  distribute  what  was  brought  up  by 
rail,  and  to  act  upon  the  enemy  without  reference  to  the  bad  state  of  country  roads. 

"The  railroads  all  lead  to  the  enemy's  position ;  by  acting  upon  them  in  force,  besieging  his 
strongholds  if  necessary,  or  getting  between  them  if  possible,  or  making  the  attempt  to  do  so  and 
pressing  his  left,  I  thought  we  should  in  the  first  place  cause  him  to  bring  up  all  his  forces  and 

*  "  General  McDowell's  manuscript  was  submitted  by  the  present  writer  to  President  Lin- 
coln, during  the  summer  of  1864,  and  he  indorsed  its  entire  contents  as  a  true  report  of  these 
war-councils,  with  the  exception  of  the  above  phrase,  *  the  Jacobinism  of  Congress.'  His  autograj)h 
indorsement  on  the  manuscript  states  that  he  had  no  recollection  of  using  such  an  expression. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  the  phrase  expresses  the  impreBgion  produced  on  McDowell's  mind  by 
Mr.  Lincoln's  words,  though  his  precise  language  may  have  been  different." 
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mass  tbem  on  the  flank  most  pressed,  the  left ;  and  possibly,  I  thought  probably^  we  shoold  again 
get  them  out  of  their  works  and  bring  on  a  general  engagement  on  favorable  terms  to  os ;  at  all 
events  keeping  him  fullj  occupied  and  harrowed.  The  Fourth  Corps,  in  connection  with  a  force 
of  heayj  guns  afloat,  woiild  operate  on  his  right  flank  beyond  the  Occoquan,  get  behind  the  bat- 
.  teries  on  the  Potomac ;  take  Aquia,  which  being  supported  by  the  Third  Corps  over  the  Oooo- 
quan,  it  could  safely  attempt,  and  then  move  on  the  railroad  from  Manassas  to  the  Rappfthmn- 
nock,  having  a  large  cavalry  force  to  destroy  bridges.  I  thought  by  the  use  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  men  thus  employed,  and  the  great  facilities  which  the  railroads  gave  u%  and 
the  compact  position  we  should  occupy,  we  must  succeed  by  repeated  blows  in  crashing  oat  the 
force  in  our  front,  even  if  it  were  equal  in  numbers  and  strength.  The  road  by  Fairfax  C. 
H.  to  Centreville  would  give  us  the  means  to  bring  up  siege-mortars  and  si^^  material;  and 
even  if  we  could  not  accomplish  the  object  immediately,  by  making  the  campaign  one  of  posi- 
tions instead  of  maneuvers,  to  do  so  eventually  and  without  risk.  That  this  saving  of  wagon 
transportation  should  be  eflected  at  once,  by  connecting  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  with 
the  Alexandria  roads,  by  running  a  road  over  the  Long  Bridge.  That  when  all  this  oould  be 
commenced,  I  could  better  tell  when  I  knew  something  more  definite  as  to  the  general  condition 
of  the  army. 

"  General  Franklin  being  asked,  said  he  was  in  ignorance  of  many  things  necessary  to  an 
opinion  on  the  subject,  knowing  only  as  to  his  own  division,  which  was  ready  for  the  field.  At 
to  the  plan  of  operations,  on  being  asked  by  the  President  if  he  had  ever  thought  what  he  would 
do  with  this  army  if  he  had  it,  he  replied  that  he  had,  and  that  it  was  his  judgment  that  it  should 
be  taken,  what  could  be  spared  from  the  duty  of  protecting  the  capital,  to  York  Hirer  to  operate  on 
Michmond,  The  question  then  came  up  as  to  the  means  at  hand  of  transporting  a  large  part  of 
the  army  by  water.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  said  the  means  had  been  fully  taxed  to  pro- 
yide  transportation  for  twelve  thousand  men.  After  some  further  conversation,  and  in  referenct 
to  our  ignorance  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  army,  the  President  wished  we  should  come  to- 
gether the  next  night  at  eight  o'clock,  and  that  Oeneral  Franklin  and  I  should  meet  in  the  mean- 
time, obtain  such  further  information  a^  we  might  need,  and  to  do  so  from  the  staff  of  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Immediate  orders  were  to  be  given  to  make  the  railroad 
over  Long  Bridge. 

"  January  11. — Held  a  meeting  with  General  Franklin,  in  the  morning,  at  the  Treasury 
Building,  and  discussed  the  question  of  the  operations  which,  in  our  judj^ment,  were  best  under 
existing  circumstances — as  season,  present  position  of  the  forces,  present  condition  of  the  country — 
to  be  undertaken  before  going  into  the  matter  as  to  when  those  operations  could  he  set  on  fooC  I 
urged  that  we  should  now  find  fortifications  in  York  Kiver  which  would  reijuire  a  movement  in 
that  direction  to  be  preceded  by  a  naval  force  of  heavy  guns  to  clear  them  out,  xu*  well  as  the 
works  at  West  Point.  That  Richmond  was  now  fortified  ;  that  we  could  not  hope  to  carry  it  by 
a  simple  march  after  a  successful  engagement;  that  we  should  be  obliged  to  take  a  siege-train 
with  us.  That  all  this  would  take  time,  which  would  be  improved  by  the  enemy  to  mass  hit 
forces  in  our  front,  and  we  should  find  that  we  had  not  escaped  any  of  the  difficulties  we  have  now 
before  this  position ;  but  simply  lost  time  and  money  to  find  those  difficulties  when  we  should  not 
have  so  strong  a  base  to  operate  from,  nor  so  many  facilities,  nor  so  larj^e  a  force  as  wc  have 
here,  nor,  in  proportion,  so  small  a  one  to  overcome.  That  the  war  now  had  got  to  be  one  of  posi- 
tions, till  we  should  penetrate  the  line  of  the  enemy.  TAat  to  overcome  him  in  front,  or  cut  his 
communication  with  the  South,  would,  by  its  moral  as  well  as  physical  eflect,  prostrate  the 
enemy,  and  enable  us  to  undertake  any  future  operations  with  ease,  and  certainty  of  8ucce:» ;  but 
that  in  order  of  time,  as  of  importance,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  overcome  this  army  in 
our  front,  which  is  beleaguering  our  capital,  blockading  the  river,  and  covering  us  day  by  day 
with  the  reproach  of  impotence,  and  lowering  us  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations,  and  our  people 
both  North  and  South ;  and  that  nothing  but  what  is  necessary  for  this  purjKMe  should  go 
elsewhere. 

**  General  Franklin  suggested  whether  Governor  Chase,  in  view  of  what  wc  were  charged 
to  do,  might  not  be  at  liberty  to  tell  us  where  General  Burnside's  expedition  had  gone?  1  went 
and  asked  him.  He  told  mc  that,  under  the  circjm stances,  he  felt  he  ought  to  do  so;  and  i*aid 
it  was  destined  for  Newbcrn,  North  Carolina,  by  the  way  of  Ilatteras  Inlet  and  Pamliix>  Nmnd, 
io  operate  on  Raleigh  or  Beaufort,  or  either  of  them.     That  General  McClellan  had,  by  dirrc- 
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tion  of  the  President,  acquainted  lilm  with  fais  plans,  which  was  to  go  with  a  large  force  of  this 
Armj  of  the  Potomac  to  Urbana  or  Tappahannock,  on  the  Bappahannock,  and  then  with  his 
bridge-train  move  directly  to  Richmond.  Oa  further  consultation  with  Qeneral  Franklin,  it  was 
agreed  that  our  inquiries  were  to  be  directed  to  both  cases  of  going  from  our  present  position, 
and  of  removing  the  large  part  of  the  force  to  another  base  further  south.  A  question  was  raised 
by  General  Franklin,  whether,  in  deference  to  Qeneral  McCIellan,  we  should  not  inform  him  of 
the  duty  we  were  ordered  to  perform,  I  said  the  order  I  received  was  marked  private  and  con- 
fidential ;  and  as  they  came  from  the  President,  our  Commander-in-Chief,  I  conceived,  as  a  com- 
mon superior  to  General  McCIellan  and  both  of  us,  it  was  for  the  President  to  say  this,  and  not 
UH.  That  I  would  consult  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  was  at  hand,  and  could  tell  us  what 
was  the  rule  in  the  cabinet  in  such  matters.  The  Secv^tary  was  of  opinion  tliat  the  matter  lay 
entirely  with  the  President.  We  went  to  Colonel  Kingsbury,  chief  of  ordnance  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  Brigadier-General  Van  Vliet,  chief  quartermaster,  and  Major  Sliiras,  commissary 
of  subsistence,  and  obtained  ail  the  information  desired.  Met  at  the  President's  in  the  evening, 
at  eight  o'clock.  Present,  the  same  as  on  the  first  day,  with  the  addition  of  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, Judge  Blair,  who  came  in  after  the  meeting  had  begun  the  discussion.  I  read  a  paper  con- 
taining both  General  Franklin*s  and  my  own  views.  General  Franklin  agreeing  with  me — in  view 
of  time,  etc.,  required  to  take  to  this  army  to  another  base — that  operations  could  best  now  be 
undertaken  from  the  present  base,  substantially  as  proposed.  The  Postmaster-General  opposed 
the  plan,  and  was  for  having  the  army,  or  as  much  of  it  as  could  be  spared,  go  to  York  Kiver  or 
Fortress  Monroe,  either  to  operate  against  Richmond,  or  to  Suffolk  and  cut  off  Norfolk ;  that 
being,  in  his  judgment,  the  point  (Fortress  Monroe  or  York)  from  which  to  make  a  decisive 
blow.  The  plan  of  going  to  the  front  from  this  position  was  Bull  Run  over  again.  That  it  was 
strategically  defective,  as  was  the  effort  last  July.  As  then,  we  would  have  the  operations  upon 
exterior  lines.  That  it  involved  too  much  risk.  That  there  was  not  so  much  difficulty  as  hud 
been  supposed  in  removing  the  army  down  the  Chesapeake.  That  only  from  the  I^ower  Chesa- 
peake could  anything  decisive  result  against  the  army  at  Manassas.  That  to  drive  them  from 
their  present  position,  by  operating  from  our  present  base,  would  only  force  them  to  another 
behind  the  one  they  now  occupy,  and  we  should  have  all  our  work  to  do  over  again.  Mr.  Sew- 
ard thought  if  we  only  had  a  victory  over  them  it  would  answer,  whether  obtained  at  Manassas 
or  further  south.  Governor  Chase  replied  in  general  terms  to  Judge  Blair,  to  the  effect  that  the 
moral  power  of  a  victory  over  the  enemy,  in  his  present  position,  would  be  as  great  as  one  else- 
where, all  else  equal ;  and  the  danger  lay  in  the  probability  that  we  f<hould  find,  after  losing  time 
and  millions,  that  we  should  have  as  many  difficulties  to  overcome  below  as  we  now  have  above. 
The  President  wished  to  have  General  Meigs  in  consultation  on  the  subject  of  providing  water 
transportation,  and  desired  General  Franklin  and  myself  to  see  him  in  the  morning,  and  meet 
again  at  three  o'clock  P.  M.  the  next  day. 

"January  12. — Met  General  Franklin  at  General  Meigs's.  Conversed  with  him  on  the 
subject  of  our  niisnion  at  his  own  house.  1  expressed  ray  views  to  General  Meigs,  who  agreed  with 
me  in  the  main  as  to  concentrating  our  efforts  against  the  enemy  in  front  by  moving  against  him 
from  our  present  position.  As  to  the  time  in  which  he  could  assemble  water  transportation  for 
thirty  thousand  men,  he  thought  in  about  from  four  to  six  werks.  Met  at  the  President's.  Gen- 
eral Meigs  mentioned  the  time  in  which  he  could  assemble  the  transports  as  a  month  to  six 
weeks.  Tlie  general  subject  of  operations  from  the  present  base  was  again  discussed.  General 
Meigs  agreeing  that  it  was  best  to  do  so,  and  to  concentrate  our  forces  for  the  purpose.  The 
President  and  Mr.  Seward  said  that  General  McCIellan  had  l>een  out  to  see  the  President,  and 
was  looking  quite  well,  and  that  now,  as  he  was  able  to  assume  the  charge  of  the  army,  the  Pres- 
ident would  drop  any  further  proceedings  with  us.  The  general  drift  of  the  conversation  was 
as  to  the  propriety  of  moving  the  army  further  south,  and  as  to  the  destination  of  Buniside's  ex- 
pedition. The  Postmaster-General  said  that  if  it  was  the  intention  to  fight  it  out  here  (Manassas), 
then  we  ought  to  concentrate..  It  was  suj^gested  and  urged  somewhat  on  the  President  to  conn- 
termand,  or  have  General  McCIellan  countermand  General  Burnside's  expedition,  and  brinp'  up 
at  Aquia.  The  President  was,  however,  exceedingly  averse  from  interfering,  saying  he  disliked 
exceedingly  to  stop  a  thing  long  since  platmed,  just  as  it  was  ready  to  strike.  Nothing  was  done 
bat  to  appoint  another  meeting  the  next  day,  at  eleven  o'clock,  when  we  were  to  meet  Geneial 
McCIellan,  and  again  discuss  the  question  of  the  movement  to  be  matle,  qW. 
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"  Monday,  January  13. — Went  to  the  President's  with  the  Secretary  of  Treasary.  Pres- 
ent, the  President,  Governor  Chase,  Governor  Seward,  Postmuater-Generai,  General  McClellan, 
General  Meigs,  General  Franklin,  and  myself,  and,  I  think,  the  Assistant-Secretary  of  War. 
The  President,  pointing  to  a  map,  anked  me  to  go  over  the  plan  I  had  before  spoken  to  him  oL 
He  at  the  same  time  made  a  brief  explanation  of  how  he  came  to  bring  General  Franklin  and 
General  McDowell  before  him.  I  mentiuned,  in  as  brief  terms  as  possible,  what  General  Frank- 
lin and  I  had  done  under  the  President's  order,  what  our  investigations  had  been  directed  apon, 
and  what  were  our  conclusions  as  to  going  to  the  front  from  our  present  base,  in  the  way  I  have 
heretofore  stated,  referring,  also,  to  a  transfer  of  a  part  of  the  army  to  another  base  further  wHitlL 
That  we  had  been  informed  that  the  latter  movement  could  not  be  commenced  under  a  month  lo 
six  weeks,  and  that  a  movement  to  tl^  front  could  be  undertaken  in  all  of  three  weeks. 
General  Franklin  dissented  only  as  to  the  time  I  mentioned  for  beginning  operations  in  the 
front,  not  thinking  we  could  get  the  roads  in  order  by  that  time.  I  added,  commence  ope- 
rations in  all  of  three  weeks ;  to  which  he  assented.  I  concluded  my  remarks  by  saying  some- 
thing apologetic  in  explanation  of  the  position  in  which  we  were.  To  which  General  McClellan 
replied  somewhat  coldly,  if  not  curtly,  '  You  are  entitled  to  have  any  opinion  you  please!'  No 
discussion  was  entered  into  by  him  whatever,  the  above  being  the  only  remark  he  made.  General 
Franklin  said  that,  in  giving  his  opinion  as  to  going  to  York  River,  he  did  it  knowing  that  it  was  in 
the  direction  of  General  McClellan's  plan.  I  said  that  I  had  acted  entirely  in  the  dark.  Gen- 
eral Meigs  spoke  of  his  agency  in  having  us  called  in  by  the  President.  The  President  then 
asked  what  and  when  anything  could  be  done,  again  going  over  somewhat  the  same  ground  be 
had  done  with  General  Franklin  and  myself.  General  McClclKan  said  the  case  was  so  clear  a 
blind  man  could  see  it,  and  then  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  what  force  he  could  ooont 
upon ;  that  he  did  not  know  whether  he  could  let  General  Butler  go  to  Ship  Island,  or  whether 
he  could  re-enforce  Burnside.  Much  conversation  ensued,  of  rather  a  general  character,  is  lo 
the  discrepancy  between  the  number  of  men  paid  for  and  the  number  effective.  The  Secretanr 
of  the  Treasury  then  put  a  direct  question  to  Crcncral  McClellan  to  the  effect  as  to  what  he  in- 
tended doing  with  his  army,  and  when  he  intended  doing  it?  After  a  long  silence.  General 
McClellan  answered  that  the  movement  in  Kentucky  was  to  precede  any  one  from  this  plac«,  and 
that  that  movement  might  now  be /o/'ccJ/  that  he  had  directed  General  Buell,  if  he  could  nut 
hire  wagons  for  hi.s  trauriporiation,  that  he  must  take  them.  Alter  another  pause  he  said  he  mu-^t 
say  he  was  very  unwillin;:?  to  develop  his  plans,  always  believinir  that  in  military  matters  the 
fewer  persons  wlio  were  knowing  to  them  the  better ;  that  he  would  tell  them  if  he  was  ordcrtdto 
do  so.  The  President  then  asked  him  if  he  (xmnted  upon  any  particular  time;  he  did  not  n*k 
what  that  time  was,  but  had  he  in  his  own  mind  any  particular  time  tixed  wiien  a  movement  couKi 
be  commenced.     He  replied  he  had.     Then,  rejoined  the  President,  I  will  adjourn  thin  meeting." 

It  is  easy  to  yco  what  etfect  these  consultations  of  his  subordinates  with  the 
President  had  upon  the  mind  of  General  McClellan.  We  need  not  pause  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  whether  the  plan  proposed  by  McDowell  (substantially  that 
he  had  himself  first  contemplated  for  reaching  Manassas),  was  better  or  worsi' 
than  the  one  upon  which  General  ^IcClellan  had  set  his  heart.  It  is  enough 
that  the  President,  and  in  general,  the  leading  members  of  the  Administration, 
were  in  favor  of  it;  and  that  his  military  chief  was  not  only  opposed  to  it,  but 
was  disposed  to  look  upon  it  as  the  ambitious  efl'ort  of  a  subordinate  to  su^pa^s 
him.  Finally  the  President  called  a  council  of  the  leading  Generals  toei.>nsider 
McCIellan's  project  of  going  to  the  peninsula.  Out  of  the  twelve  McDowell 
found  onl}'  three  to  agree  with  him  in  opposing  it.  The  other  eight  were  unan- 
imous for  the  peninsular  route. 

By  this  time  a  vigorous  McClellan  party  assumed  to  control  everything  at 
the  capital.  To  this  party  McDowell  of  course  became  oihous  and  through  its 
influence  the  country  was  aided  in  still  remembering  hi.'^  drunkennosA,  his  qut^- 
tionable   loyalty,  and   his   incompetence.      The   Preside/it  presently  took  the 
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delaying  organization  of  the  army  into  his  own  hands,  and  completed  it  by 
appointing  four  Corps  Generals.  Foremost  among  them  was  McDowell,  who, 
a  few  days  later,  was  promoted  to  a  Major-Generalship  of  volunteers.  The  cool- 
ness heretofore  existing  between  the  unlucky  General,  to  whom  even  promo- 
tion still  proved  ill-fortune,  and  his  commander  was  thus  increased. 

And  finally,  when  General  McClellan  was  at  last  ready  to  take  the  field, 
fresh  questions  arose  between  him  and  the  Administration  as  to  the  number  of 
troops  that  should  be  lefl  on  the  Potomac  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  capital,  and 
so  once  more  General  McDowell  being  called  upon  for  his  views,  was  compelled 
to  give  to  the  Government  an  opinion  disagreeable  to  his  chief.  He  thought 
the  forts  should  be  fully  garrisoned  on  the  right  bank,  and  occupied  on  the 
left,  and  that  then  a  covering  force  of  twenty-five  thousand  men  should  be  re- 
tained. With  this  simple  expression  of  opinion  his  whole  connection  with  the 
dispute  as  to  the  protection  of  the  capital  ended.  But  it  was  long  believed  by 
the  McClellan  party,  and  openly  charged  through  nearly  all  the  newspapers  of 
the  country,  that  McDowell  secretly  strove  to  excite  the  apprehensions  of  Pres- 
ident and  Cabinet  as  to  the  safety  of  Washington  and  thus  to  thwart  the  wishes 
of  McClellan,  for  the  sake  of  securing  an  independent  command  for  himself. 

Circumstances  soon  seemed  to  confirm  this  suspicion.  General  McDowell 
supposed  that  his  corps  was  to  be  embarked  for  the  peninsula  before  that  of  Gen- 
eral Sumner.  McClellan  set  out  without  giving  him  any  other  information ; 
General  Sumner's  corps  was  taken  and  he  was  still  lefl.  Then,  to  his  own 
astonishment  no  less  than  that  of  McClellan,  his  corps,  forty  thousand  strong, 
was  deUiohed  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  he  was  ordered  to  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  War.  It  was  a  step  honestly  taken  for  the  protection  of  the 
capital,  which  Mr.  Lincoln  believed  McClellan  had  lefl  in  danger;  but  it  was 
the  beginning  of  a  long  series  of  fresh  misfortunes,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
active  career  of  McDowell  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion  was  to  close.  lie  was 
ordered  down  to  the  vicinity  of  Fredericksburg,  and  was  specially  instructed 
that  he  was  "to  consider  the  capital  under  his  protection,  and  was  to  make  no 
movement  throwing  his  force  out  of  position  fur  the  discharge  of  this  primary 
duty."* 

There  straightway  arose  against  him  a  storm  of  clamor  that  surpassed  even 
the  defamation  that  followed  Bull  Eun.  General  McClellan  regarded  the  with- 
drawal of  this  corps  as  fatal  to  his  plans.  He  subsequently  acquitted  McDowell 
of  all  responsibility  for  it,t  but  at  the  time  he  attributed  the  whole  matter  to  his 
subordinate's  ambition  for  an  independent  command.  His  partizans  were 
louder  and  less  scrupulous.  They  made  the  army  and  the  press  of  the  country 
ring  with  their  denunciations  of  McDowell.  He  was  a  drunkard.  He  was  a 
gambler.  He  was  disloyal.  He  had  near  relatives  in  high  places  in  the  Rebel 
army.     He  cared  nothing  for  the  country,  everything  for  his  own  advancement. 

And  n6w  we  come  to  notice  the  strangest  element  in  all  the  complex  com- 
bination of  the  man's  misfortunes.     We  have  spoken  of  his  coldness  and  habit 
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of  reserve.  The  volunteers  could  not  understand  it.  They  knew  well  onoogh 
that  he  had  small  respect  for  their  military  worth  at  the  outset.  They  saw  him 
shunning,  even  scorning,  all  the  ordinarj'^  ways  adopted  by  officers  who  wished 
the  good  will  of  their  men.  He  had  no  charity  for  small  breaches  of  order;  he 
was  a  rigid  disciplinarian,  exacting  in  his  requirements,  and  unforgiving  to  of- 
fenders. Then  he  was  particularly  strenuous  in  the  repression  of  their  favorite 
sin,  the  destruction  or  spoliation  of  the  property  of  wealthy  Bebels.  Other 
things  they  might  forgive,  but  as  for  this — why  it  was  flat  treachery  to  the 
cause.  They  were  already  disposed  to  judge  him  harshly  by  reason  of  his  rigid 
and  unpopular  ways;  the  general  devotion  of  his  troops  to  McClellan  led  them 
to  look  upon  him  as  almost  criminal,  because  of  their  detachment  from  McClel- 
lan's  command;  and  now,  when,  in  addition,  he  began  to  punish  loyal  soldiers 
for  tearing  up  Rebel  fences  for  camp-fires,  he  had  filled  the  measure  of  his  un- 
popularity and  had  become  actually  odious. 

So  it  came  about  that  (as  he  afterward  said  in  a  recital  that,  but  for  its 
manly  tone,  would  be  piteous)  men  who  agreed  about  nothing  else  agreed  in 
denouncing  him.  The  McClelhui  party  abused  him  for  not  going  to  the  penin- 
sula, and  the  whole  army,  including  his  own  command,  thus  became  intensely 
hostile  to  him.  The  Radical  party  abused  him  for  protecting  Rebel  property, 
using  loyal  soldiers  to  guard  Rebel  fence  rails  instead  of  marching  on  the 
enemy,  waging  a  kid-glove  war,  taking  care  not  to  hurt  either  the  feelings  or 
the  property  of  his  friends,  the  Rebels. 

"There  is  hardly  a  form  of  reproach,"  he  said  to  the  Court  of  Inquiry,  " that  wa«  not  u«ed 
toward  me.  Every  possible  way  my  feelings  could  be  hurt  seemed  to  be  taken,  not  only  by  thoee 
who  opposed  the  Government,  under  whose  very  eye  I  was  serving,  but  by  the  friends  and  sup- 
porters of  the  (lovernmcnt  as  well.  ...  It  waa  said  of  me  that  I  was  idling  away  the  time, 
doing  nothing,  on  the  banks  of  the  Knj)pahannock  ;  fitting  back  and  forth  l)etween  4''redericks- 
burg  and  Washington  for  mere  personal  purposes ;  fearing  to  cross  the  river  when  there  w:i3  op- 
(KMeil  to  me  not  more  than  a  fourth  of  my  force;  clamoring  for  i*e-enforcements  to  guard  againiit 
imaginary  dangers;  protecting  Kebcl  property  for  the  sake  of  the  Kebels;  instead  of  using  my 
troops  to  go  against  the  enemy,  employing  them  only  to  guard  the  enemy's  houses,  fences,  and 
fields;  and  then,  when  in  hearing  of  the  sound  of  the  cannon  of  General  McClellan  at  H.in- 
overC.  H.,  making  no  sign,  but  on  the  contrary  leaving  Fredericksl)urg  to  go  to  the  Shenandoah 
to  avoid  moving  on  Richmond  and  coming  under  General  McClellan.  This  and  much  more  was 
said  of  me,  week  afier  week,  and  month  alter  month.  The  army  seldom  wiw  my  name  that  it 
was  not  coupled  with  some  disparaging  remark,  ...  if,  inded,  not  with  some  denuneiition 
or  discreditable  charge.  .  .  .  These  things  were  covered  up  or  ailowetl,  it  was  said,  thn>ugli 
the  influence  of  two  members  of  the  Cabinet  who  were  my  brothers-in-law.  .  .  .  Whatever 
check  or  disaster  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  incurred  on  the  peninsula,  wa«  attribute^l  to  my 
failure  to  re-enforce  that  army  when  I  could  do  so,  and  to  my  having  broken  it  up,  as  soon  as  its 
commander  was  out  of  sight  of  the  capital.  I  think  I  have  rather  underrated  the  case  lh.in 
otherwise." 

A  sorrowful  narration,  iiulcod,  concerning  a  General  at  the  head  of  trooj)S 
whose  confidence  he  was  expected  to  retain,  and  under  the  control  of  a  Govern- 
inent  daily  growing  more  impatient  of  men  who  could  not  achieve  succe.'^s. 
Yet,  as  he  says,  it  rather  understates  than  exaggerates  the  iacts. 

We  have  seen  that  the  army,  the  press,  and  indee<l  the  whole  country, 
teemed  with  such  charges.     Finally  ho  was  denounced  in  the  Senate  by  a  dit- 
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tiDguished  Senator  from  his  own  State.  Mr.  Wade  was  shown  an  order  which 
he  had  issned,  in  which,  with  some  emphasis,  he  commanded  a  subordinate  to 
stop  the  destruction  of  fences  on  a  certain  plantation.  This  the  Senator  read, 
and  thereupon  proceeded  to  hold  its  author  up  to  the  condemnation  of  the  coun- 
try. Next  a  resolution  was  passed  in  the  House  of  Representatives  ordering 
the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  to  investigate  his  action.  As  a 
XJromincnt  gentleman  about  this  time  said  to  him,  he  was  become  the  most 
odious  man  in  the  nation. 

We  can  now  see  that  there  was  scarcely  a  particle  of  foundation  for  all  this 
clamor,  and  that  it  only  shows  with  what  cruel  and  wicked  injustice  a  Republic 
can  treat  its  best  servants  in  times  of  great  popular  excitement. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  General  McClellan  subsequently  (on  oath) 
exculpated  McDowell  from  all  responsibility  for  the  order  withdrawing  his 
corps.  He  was  as  little  responsible  for  his  delay  before  Fredericksburg.  Three 
several  times  he  telegraphed  for  permission  to  cross  over  into  the  city,  and 
finally  he  sent  his  Inspector-General  to  plead  personally  for  it.*  And  as  to  the 
protection  of  Rebel  propertj^,  we  now  have  it,  on  the  oath  of  so  lamented  a  sol- 
dier and  so  earnest  a  Radical  as  General  James  S.  Wadsworth,  of  Kew  York,f 
that  he  foraged  on  the  country  so  far  as  was  practicable,  tliat  he  paid  only  loyal 
citizens  for  articles  taken,  and  that  all  the  protection  given  Rebel  property  con- 
sisted in  the  stern  suppression  of  disorderly  pillage  and  marauding — a  policy 
which,  after  the  experience  of  the  war,  the  most  ignorant  know  to  be  absolutely 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  discipline.  On  this  subject  he  simply  published 
to  his  command  the  army  regulations  issued  by  the  War  Department,  and  re- 
quired their  enforcement.  His  own  views  he  subsequently  laid  down  :  ''There 
are  some  who  think  that  to  live  off  the  enemy's  country  means  to  live  at  free 
quarters,  and  for  every  one  to  take  whatever  he  needs  or  desires.  This  is 
simply  pillage,  and  no  army  can  exist  where  it  is  allowed.  The  only  safe  rule 
is  to  lay  it  down  as  a  law  that  no  one  shall  interfere  with  the  rights  of  property 
save  he  who  represents  the  Government;  that  the  Government  only  has  the 
right  to  take  private  property  for  public  purposes;  that  until  the  Government, 
through  its  proper  agent,  seizes  private  property,  it  is  to  be  protected,  and  those 
taking  it  without  authority  are  to  be  considered  as  much  guilty  of  theft  or  rob- 
bery as  if  they  had  done  the  same  thing  in  their  own  State;  that  all  supplies 
seized  by  proper  authority  become  the  property  of  the  Government,  and  are  to 
be  accounted  for  as  regularly  as  if  purchased  with  Government  funds." 

These  are  the  views  of  an  unbending  disciplinarian;  but  they  are  unques- 
tionably to  be  commended.  His  conduct  was  entirely  within  them  ;  and  but 
for  the  clamor  that  made  him  odious  to  his  troops,  it  would  have  borne  valuable 
fruits  in  their  discipline. 

But  while  all  this  reproach  was  being  heaped  upon  McDowell,  McClellan 
was  getting  slowly  up  the  peninsula,  was  attributing  his  delays  to  lack  of 
troops,  a!Hi  was  repeating  perpetually  his  calls  for  McDowell's  corps. 

At  last,  on  the  17th  of  May,  orders  were  issued  from  the  War  Department 
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that,  on  being  joined  by  General  Shields's  division,  ho  should  move  on  Bieh- 
mond.  This  division  arrived  on  the  22d — shoeless,  ill-clad,  and  without  ammu- 
nition. On  the  23d  it  was  refitted;  on  the  24lh  it  was  ready  to  move.  But  this 
was  Sunday,  and  in  deference  to  the  general  opinion  as  to  his  movement  at  Bull 
Bun  on  Sunday,  as  well  as  because  of  the  wish  of  Mr.  Lincoln  himself,  who  was 
there,  the  march  was  postponed  until  Monday.  That  night  Stonewall  Jackson 
was  bursting  upon  the  scattered  forces  in  the  valley,  and  before  the  Sunday 
was  half  gone  came  orders  to  move  at  once  for  the  Shenandoah ! 

Here,  then,  practically  terminates  General  McDowell's  connection  with  Mc- 
Clellan's  movements  against  liichmond,  in  any  of  the  stages  in  which  those 
movements  took  sha2)e.  The  facts  certainly  show  sufficient  promptness  on  his 
part  in  endeavoring  to  join  the  army  before  the  Rebel  capital ;  and  the  oi*der 
calling  him  away  drew  from  him  an  argument  against  its' wisdom,  and  express- 
ions of  the  keenest  regret.*  '  But  he  continued  to  be  denounced  for  having 
abandoned  McClellan  to  hie  fate. 

The  forebodings  with  which  McDowell  received  this  ill-considered  order  to 
go  oif  after  Stonewall  Jackson f  were  soon  realized.  The  operations  in  the 
valley  were  in  the  nature  of  an  ill-concerted  and  inharmonious  combined  move- 
ment. Banks,  who  had  the  Shenandoah  for  liis  department,  lay  beyond  Stras- 
burg,  threatening  Staunton.  Fremont,  who  had  West  Virginia  and  the  moant- 
ains  for  a  department,  was  marching  down  by  the  old  West  Virginia  i-outo 
through  Cheat  Mountain  Gap  and  Monterey  ui)on  Staunton.  Jacktion  had  been 
sent  north  by  Lee  to  fall  upon  either  Banks  or  McJ>owull,  as  circumstances 
might  seem  to  suggest.  He  saw  at  once  that,  scattered  as  the  Union  forces 
were,  he  could  beat  them  in  detail  bcibrc  they  could  possibly  concentrate. 
Fremont's  advance,  as  the  nearest  to  Staunton,  first  invited  his  attention.  On 
this  he  fell  at  the  Bull  Pasture  ^Mountain,  near  McJ)owell,  aiul  hurled  it  north- 
ward toward  Franklin  anil  ^looretieldj  Then  he  turned  upon  Banks.  That 
officer  had  fallen  back  to  Strasburg,  and  had  a  sn^ill  outpost  at  Front  Royal. 

*^0n  the  Harae  day,  24th  May,  General  McDowell  wrote  to  tlio  Pre^itleni : 

"1  obeyed  your  order  iuimediatelyj  for  it  was  jxisiiive  aiul  urgent;  anti  perhaps,  ai*  a  subor- 
dinate, there  I  ought  to  stop;  but  I  trust  1  may  bo  alIowe<l  to  say  something  in  relation  to  the 
subject,  especially  in  view  of  your  remark  that  everything  (li'pcn<ls  npi-n  the  ccloiily  and  vigor  of 
my  movements.  I  beg  to  say  that  co-operation  between  Genenil  Fremont  an»l  my>el!*,  to  cut  off 
Jackson  and  Ewell,  Ih  not  to  be  counted  upon,  even  if  it  is  not  a  practical  impo.^sibility ;  next, 
that  1  am  entirely  beyond  helping  di>tunce  of  General  Banks,  and  no  celerity  or  vigor  will  be 
available,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned  ;  next,  that  by  a  glance  at  the  map  it  will  be  scn^n  that  the 
line  of  retreat  of  the  enemy's  forces  up  the  valley  is  shorter  than  mine  to  go  against  him.  It 
will  take  a  week  or  ten  days  for  the  force  to  get  to  the  valley  by  the  r(»uie  which  will  give  it  f^vd 
aud  forage,  and  by  that  time  the  enemy  will  have  retreated.  1  shall  gain  nothing  lor  yun  there 
and  lose  much  for  you  here.  It  is  therefore  not  only  (»n  personal  grounds  that  1  have  a  heavv 
heart  in  the  matter,  but  I  feel  that  it  throws  ils  all  back,  and  from  Richmond  nort'i  we  .'«hall 
have  all  i>ur  large  ma88  paralyzed,  and  shall  have  to  repeat  what  we  have  just  acromplii»hed." 

tSce  his  letter  to  the  President,  (pioted  in  above  note. 

t  Not  without  a  hard  fight,  under  the  leadership  of  General  Schenck,  in  which  he  vaii  held 
at  bay  till  nightfall.  tSchenck  then  retreated  under  cover  of  the  darkneK.s,  and  though  Jackson 
the  next  day  pursued,  he  did  not  sec  fit  to  attack. 
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On  this  Jackson  suddenly  leil  and  destroyed  it.  Then  pushing  straight  for 
Winchester,  he  strove  to  get  upon  Banks's  rear  and  cut  him  oif.  It  was  on  the 
night  of  the  23d  that  Banks  discovered  his  danger.  He  immediately  began  a 
hasty  retreat.  On  the  24th  McDowell — just  ready  to  start  to  Eichmond — was 
ordered  to  strike  the  Shenandoah  Yalley  behind  Jackson — connecting  with 
Fremont,  who  was  to  come  over  into  it  from  the  other  side. 

Kegretting  the  order  and  predicting  the  failure,  he  nevertheless  started  at 
once.  When  he  reached  the  neighborhood  of  the  valley  he  found  that  Jackson 
was  retreating  up  it ;  that  Fremont,  before  crossing  into  it  from  the  other  side, 
had  marched  northward  instead  of  southward,  and  so  had  entered  it  just  as 
Jackson  had  passed  back.  Hastily  sending  his  cavalry  to  join  Fremont  in  the 
pursuit,  he  then,  yielding  to  the  judgment  of  his  division  commander.  General 
Shields,  who  had  previously  campaigned  through  that  country,  sent  him  south- 
ward to  strive  to  plant  himself  in  front  of  Jackson  and  across  his  path. 

The  movements  met  with  the  usual  fate  of  combined  operations  carried  on 
under  independent  commanders.  Each  force  was  beaten  in  detail.  Jackson 
turned  suddenly  upon  Fremont's  pursuing  column,  fought  it  all  day  at  Cross 
Keys,  and  so  gained  time  for  his  advance  and  trains  to  cross  the  river.  Then, 
dashing  across  and  burning  the  bridge  behind  him,  he  struck  Shields's  advance 
(sent  up  by  McDowell)  at  Port  Republic,  and,  after  an  obstinate  little  fight, 
drove  it.  f  hua  freed  from  all  his  pursuer*,  he  leisurely  turned  south  through 
the  valley,  leaving  Fremont,  and  Banks,  and  McDowell  to  count  their  bruises. 
McDowell's  sad  prediction  at  the  outset  had  been  more  than  verified,  and  for  the 
very  reason  which  he  assigned :  The  distance  for  the  co-operating  troops  to 
march  was  greater  than  that  over  which  Jackson  had  to  retreat.  They  could 
not  possibly  combine  until  his  opportunity  came  to  turn  first  upon  the  one  and 
then  upon  the  other. 

McDowell  instantly  recognized  the  failure,  and  begged  for  permission  to 
resume  forthwith  the  abandoned  movement  to  Richmond.  More  than  that;  with 
a  keenness  of  foresight  quite  new  in  the  war,  he  warned  the  Administration  of 
the  terrible  peril  next  in  store:  "I  fear  precious  time  is' being  lost  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  by  my  having  to  wait  for  General  Banks,  and  that  I  am  delaying  the 
re-enforcements  for  Richmond,  where  they  will  be  needed* more  than  ever,  i/,  as 
lam  led  to  think  may  be  the  case^  Jackson  has  gone  to  re-enforce  Xee."*  Proj)hetio 
warning  I  But  it  fell  upon  inattentive  ears,  alike  with  the  Administration  at 
Washington,  and  with  the  delaying  General  astride  the  Chickahominy.  It  was 
as  early  as  the  14th  of  June  that  it  was  given. 

Ten  days  before  this  McDowell  had  begun  his  efforts  to  get  out  of  the  val- 
ley and  back  to  Fredericksburg  on  his  way  to  Richmond.  On  the  14th  he  tele- 
graphed General  Banks,  also,  begging  him  to  relieve  the  troops  from  Fredericks- 
burg still  kept  in  the  valley.  On  the  15th  he  sent  an  earnest  dispatch  to  the 
President,  renewing  his  petitions  to  be  allowed  to  draw  out  of  the  valley  and 
start  to  McClellan's  aid.  On  the  same  day  he  telegraphed  in  similar  terms,  but 
more  at  length,  to  the  President.     Day  by  day  he  continued  his  efforts.     At  last 

♦McDoweirs  Statement  to  Court  of  Inquiry,  p.  15. 
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he  got  leave  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Front  Royal.  On  the  20th  they  started. 
By  the  23d  they  began  to  reach  Fredericksburg.  Already  General  McDowell 
had  written  to  McClellan,  expressing  groat  pleasure  at  the  prospect  of  being  at 
last  able  to  join  him  and  fixing  the  20tU  for  his  start.  As  we  have  seen,  he  had 
been  delayed.  On  the  26th  came  the  President's  order,  abolishing  McDoweirs 
Department  of  the  liappahannock,  and  assigning  him  to  command  under  Gen- 
eral Pope,  in  the  new,  "Army  of  Virginia."* 

With  this  ended  General  McDowell's  career  as  an  independent  commander. 
,It8  leading  features  maybe  brieflj^  recapitulated :  lie  had  fought  Bull  Eun. 
Then,  on  again  receiving  independent  command,  he  had  entered  Fredericksburg, 
and  had  begged  permission  to  join  MeClcllan.  Then,  just  as  he  was  read}-  for  this, 
be  had  been  directed  to  the  Shenandoah  Valley  to  aid  in  co-operative  movements 
for  the  capture  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  which,  through  no  fault  of  his,  utterly 
failed.  And,  finally,  ho  had  striven  to  get  his  troops  out  of  the  valley,  again 
to  march  on  Richmond  ;  when,  as  ho  was  nearly  ready,  came  new  arrangements, 
assigning  him  to  another  army  and  a  subordinate  command. 

Throughout  his  i)lans  had  been  good,  his  execution  quite  equal  to  that  of 
any  of  his  compeers,  and  his  earnest  desire  to  serve  wherever  his  services  might 
be  effectual,  conspicuous.  Throughout  he  had  been  overwhelmed  by  oatside 
causes,  and  forever  attended  by  a  pei-sistent  ill-fortune. 

When,  alarmed  by  Stonewall  Jackson's  easy  triumphs  in  the  valley;  by 
the  inharmonious  operations  of  the  throe  prominent  Generals,t  to  each  of  whose 
independent  commands  was  attached  the  duty  of  defending  the  ca])ital  and  the 
northern  frontier;  and  by  the  ominous  delays  before  Richmond,  Mr.  Lincoln 
decided  first  to  concentrate  the  several  columns  bcl'ore  Washington  under  one 
commander,  and  then,  in  the  swiilly  rushing  current  of  ovcnta,  to  use  this  com- 
mander for  an  attack  upon  Lee,  under  cover  of  which  McClellan  might  escape 
from  the  peninsula,  it  was  decided  that  to  neither  of  the  three  independent 
Generals  lately  striving  in  vain  to  co  operate,  could  the  new  trust  be  confided. 
A  fresh  commander,  with  the  j^resfiye  of  success  was  sought;  and  the  West  sent 
forward  the  hero  of  Island  No.  10.  Thus  General  McDowell  once  more  came 
under  the  command  of  a  junior  whom,  a  year  ago,  he  had  left  out  of  sight  in 
the  race  for  promotion — an  officer  of  less  repute  in  the  old  army  than  himself, 
and  unquestionably  of  inferior  professional  acquirements.  lie  submitted  lo 
his  hard  fate,  not  only  without  a  murmur,  but  with  perfect  good  grace  and 
cordiality. 

But  the  circumstances  under  which  he  now  took  the  field  for  the  severe 
campaign  that  was  speedily  inaugurated  wore,  if  possible,  even  less  auspicious 
than  at  any  previous  time  in  his  ill-starred  career.  Before  the  late  oi>erationH 
toward  the  Shenandoah,  his  troops,  for  the  various  reasons  already  enumerated, 
had  come  to  regard  him  with  almost  as  much  hostility  as  the  enemy.  Now 
their  temper  was  still  worse.     They  had  been  subjected  to  severe  forced  marehos. 

•McDowell's  Statement  to  Court  of  Inquiry,  pp.  17,  18. 
tFremonty  Bankn,  und  McDowell. 
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to  exposure  without  tents  and  with  half  rations,  on  a  movement  that  had  re- 
sulted in  nothing.  Those,  were,  it  is  true,  but  the  incidents  of  an  honest  obedi- 
ence to  the  orders  he  had  received,  but,  as  we  have  already  seen,  it  was  the  fate 
of  this  commander  to  be  forever  held  responsible  for  the  requirements  which 
others  chose  to  lay  upon  him.  So  now  there  was  fierce  complaint  among  his 
soldiers.  They  were  worn  down,  they  said,  tramping  back  and  forth  on  fools* 
errands  on  which  McDowell  had  sent  them.  Their  transportation  was  cut  down 
to  seven  or  eight  wagons  to  a  regiment,  because  McDowell  didn't  want  to  see 
his  men  comfortable.*  They  were  oflcn  treated  like  felons,  because  McDowell 
would  have  them  arrested  for  straggling,  or  for  appropriating  the  enemy's  prop- 
erty without  orders. 

In  such  temper  the  unlucky  General  had  to  lead  his  troops  into  an  active 
campaign. 

When  General  Pope  assumed  the  command  of  the  department  ho  expected 
to  be  able  to  lead  his  whole  army  down  to  co-operate  with  McClellan.  But  on 
that  very  day  Lee's  onset  on  McClellan's  right  began.  The  foreboding  of  Mc- 
Dowell that  Stonewall  Jackson  would  next  appear  at  Richmond,  had  been  veri- 
fied. Then  Pope  sought  at  least  to  effect  a  diversion  which  might  aid  McClellan 
after  his  "  change  of  base."  To  this  end  he  concentrated  his  army,  and  moved 
down  to  Culpepper.  But  by  this  time  Stonewall  Jackson's  mission  at  Richmond 
had  been  accomplished,  and  he  was  again  detached  northward ;  so  that  now  his 
pickets  and  those  of  Pope  began  exchanging  shots  along  the  Rapidan.  Banks 
was  then  pushed  up  to  Cedar  Mountain,  with  orders  to  hold  his  ground,  and  to 
attack  if  the  enemy  advanced  upon  him.  Stung,  however,  by  the  recollections 
of  his  late  retreat,  and,  perhaps,  also  by  the  needless  earnestness  wMth  which 
General  Pope's  Chief  of  Staff  volunteered  to  urge  upon  him  that  "there  must 
be  no  backing  out  this  time,"  General  Banks,  instead  of  awaiting  the  enemy's 
advance,  himself  precipitated  the  attack,  on  unfavorable  ground  and  with  terri- 
ble odds  against  him.  His  own  conduct  and  that  of  his  troops  was  superbly 
gallant,  but  no  bravery  on  the  field  could  avert  the  consequences  of  his  blunder. 
Pope  had  ordered  Sigel  up  in  support,  but  that  oflScer  was  culpably  tardy  in 
obeying.  Banks  was  left  to  struggle  alone  with  his  single  corps,  not  eight 
thousand  strong,  against  Stonewall  Jackson,  with  three  divisions  numbering 
twenty-five  thousand  men,  in  strong  defensive  positions;  and  the  result  was  a 
sad  swifl  slaughter.  McDowell,  in  prompt  obedience  to  Pope's  orders  through 
the  day,  disposed  his  divisions  at  points  near  Culpepper,  awaiting  developments. 
L^p  to  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Pope  had  no  idea  that  Banks  was  bringing 
on  a  severe  engagement.  Then  he  ordered  McDowell  up,  in  time  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  attempting  to  profit  by  Banks's  repulse,  but  too  late  to  have  much 
share  in  the  brief  and  bloody  fighting. 

Within  a  few  days  captured  dispatches  now  revealed  the  plans  of  the  wary 

*  Very  great  discontent  was  aroused  by  theso  efforts  to  mobilize  the  army — measures  wise  and 
necessa'ry — objections  to  which  only  showed  the  greenness  as  soldiers  of  the  men  who  made  them. 
In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  things,  it  was  simply  McDowell's  misfortune  to  be  ahead  of  his 
times. 
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General-in-Chief  of  the  Eebcl  forces.  McClollan  was  considered  out  of  the  way. 
Leaving  a  small  force  to  garrison  Eichmond,  Leo  meant  to  concentrate  snddenlj 
on  Pope  and  overwhelm  him.  Thus  fnlh^  advised  of  his  danger,  Pope  still  held 
his  advanced  positions  till  the  last,  hoping  therohy  to  relieve  McClellan,  and 
give  time  for  his  return  and  junction,  which  the  Government  had  now  ordered. 
Meantime  he  represented  his  danger,  and  hogan  praj'ing  for  re-enforcements* 
in  reply  to  which  the  Administration  begged  him  to  hold  out  a  little  longer, 
and  promised  speedy  re-enforcements  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Ho  felt 
constrained  to  fall  back  from  the  Eapidan  to  the  Rappahannock  ;  but  here,  near 
Warrenton,  he  stood.  Finally,  Stuart,  with  the  Robel  Gavalp%  ci^ossing  above 
his  right,  circled  about  his  rear,  captured  his  head-quarters  baggage-train,  and 
gained  an  accurate  knowledge  of  his  positions.  Still  Pope  held  his  ground, 
facing  westward,  to  oppose  the  threats  from  the  direction  of  his  right  flank,  and 
concentrating  his  army;  while  he  ordered  forces  from  about  Manasses  oif 
westward  to  observe  the  gaps  in  the  mountains,  behind  which  it  was  feared 
that  Lee  (who  had  now  arrived)  might  be  trying  to  turn  his  right  and  fall  upon 
his  rear. 

The  precaution  was  too  late.  Lee's  advance,  under  Stonewall  Jackson,  was 
already  behind  the  mountains.  On  the  2Cth  of  August  it  rapidly  debouched 
through  Thoroughfare  Gap,  fell  upon  Pope's  rear  (at  Bristoe  Station),  and  cap- 
tured trains  and  supplies.  Thence,  without  delay,  Jackson  pushed  on  to  Ma- 
nassas Junction,  carried  the  post,  captured  large  quantities  of  supplies,  with 
guns  and  prisoners.  Then,  as  General  Scammon  and  others,  with  fragments  of 
hastil}'  collected  forces  pushed  out  from  near  Washington  against  him,  he  routed 
them  in  detail,  and  drove  forward,  with  fh'ing  hands  of  his  cavalry,  past  Cen- 
treviilc,  and  oven  up  to  Fairfax  G.  H.  and  Burke's  Station,  wilhin  striking  dis- 
tance of  the  capital  itself 

Meantime  Pope,  with  his  whole  army,  had  been  cut  off.  Jackson  stood 
between  him  and  Washington.  In  this  crisis  his  action  was  judicious.  He  gave 
such  orders  to  his  several  corps  as  to  cfTbct  a  rnj>id  conconiration — not  at  Ma- 
nassas Junction,  where  the  enemy  was,  but  at  Gainesville,  to  the  west  of  it — 
thus  hoping  to  cut  off  the  possibility  of  Jackson's  retreat,  and  to  interpose  be- 
tween him  and  the  rest  of  Lee's  army,  advancing  through  the  gap.  McDowell, 
holding  the  left,  was  to  push  straight  for  Gainesville,  and  Sigel,  who  was  next 
him,  was  to  come  under  his  orders. 

Now  it  happened  that  among  McDowell's  particular  aversions  were  the 
Captains  and  Majors  from  European  armies,  who,  by  virtue  of  their  supposed 
exj^crioncc  abroad,  were  made  Brigadier  and  ^lajor-Gcnerals  in  our  service. 
Thus  far  the  conduct  of  General  Sigol.had  done  little  to  create  a  more  favorable 
im])ression  in  his  case.*  But,  on  the  night  of  the  27th,  McDowell  arrived  at 
Gainesville  with  both  corps  in  as  good  order  as  could  be  expected. 

Here  McDowell  proposed  to  hold  Sigel's  cor])s,  while  a  division  was  to  bo 
sent  to  Ilaymarket,  just  this  side  of  Thoroughfare  Gap,  to  resist  and  at  lenst 

*  Sicgel  had  been  onlcrcd  to  Bankp*K  relief  at  Cedar  Mountain,  before  McDowell,  but  had 
•ent  h'M'k  to  know  what  road  he  Rhoiild  take,  there  l>eing  but  one  road  I 
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delay  the  passage  of  tno  rest  of  Lee's  army  to  Jackson's  relief.  With  the  rest 
of  his  command  he  would  march  at  daylight  toward  Jackson's  sapposed  posi- 
tion at  Manassas,  to  co-operate  with  the  rest  of  Pope's  forces.  The  substance 
of  these  dispositions  was,  in  fact,  embodied  in  an  order,  written  about  midnight. 

But  within  an  hour  a  confident  dispatch  was  received  from  Pope.  The 
enemy  was  between  Manassas  and  Gainesville.  McDowell  was  to  move  at  day- 
light toward  Manassas  with  his  whole  force.  If  he  did  so,  they  were  "  to  bag 
the  whole  crowd." 

A  new  order  was  therefore  issued,  prescribing  the  mbvements  of  the  sev- 
eral divisions  in  accordance  with  these  directions.  Realizing,  however,  the 
danger  from  Thoroughfare  Gap,  McDowell  still,  on  his  own  responsibility,  made 
it  the  special  duty  of  one  of  the  divisions  to  keep  watch  in  that  direction — 
away  from  which  the  command  was  to  march — and  to  turn  and  resist  any  force 
that  might  be  discovered  coming  through  it.  General  Pope  afterward  expressed 
his  regret  at  this  step,  but  subsequent  events,  as  well  as  sound  military  precau- 
tions, abundantly  sanction  its  wisdom. 

On  the  morning,  then,  of  the  eventful  28th,  McDowell's  command  was  by 
Pope's  order  to  march  south-east  to  Manassas  Junction.  It  was  the  first  dan- 
gerous error.  For,  by  every  step  taken  in  this  direction,  the  army  was  carrying 
itself  off  the  direct  line  between  Jackson  and  the  rest  of  the  army  in  whose 
coming  now  la}'  his  only  safety — was  moving  out  of  position  to  prevent  the  junc- 
tion. Jackson  adroitly  moved  northward  from  Manassas  Junction  toward 
Groveton.  Then,  between  him  and  the  approaching  troops  of  Lee  stretched  an 
open  road. 

Meantime,  partly  perhaps  because  of  the  secret  antagonism  of  feeling  be- 
tween the  two,  but  more  because  of  direct  misconduct  on  the  part  of  Sigel,  that 
officer  had  failed  to  obey  promptly  McDowell's  order  for  movement  at  two 
o'clock  toward  Manassas  Junction.  At  daylight  he  was  still  in  camp ;  by  noon 
he  was  only  two  miles  from  Gainesville,  where  he  had  spent  the  night.  Even 
then  he  persisted  in  going  south  of  the  railroad,  after  repeated  orders  sent  over 
by  McDowell  tp  move  along  the  north  side  of  it.  The  line  of  advance  was  thus 
carried  away  from  the  direction  in  which  Jackson  was  moving  to  evade  the 
threatened  blow.  The  delay  had  also  hindered  the  advance  of  the  other  corps; 
and  so  the  division  commander  charged  to  watch  Thoroughfare  Gap  construed 
it  to  be  his  duty,  while  the  rear  of  the  army  was  thus  exposed,  to  take  post  in 
that  direction. 

So  it  came  about  that  when  Pope,  having  about  noon  discovered  that  Jack- 
son had  escaped  from  Manassas  northward,  sent  orders  to  McDowell  to  change 
his  route  northward  also,  and  take  the  direct  road  to  Centreville,  that  officer, 
out  of  his  two  corps,  had  but  one  division  so  in  hand  that  he  could  promptly 
turn  it.  Before  the  rest  could  get  up  this  division,  late  in  the  afternoon,  was 
approaching  Jackson's  position  just  north  of  the  old  Bull  Run  battle-field  at 
Groveton.  Jackson  instantly  fell  upon  it,  and  a  fierce  conflict  ensued.  The 
troops  maintained  themselves,  as  Jackson  officially  reported,  with  obstinate  de- 
termination, but  they  were  effectually  checked ;  and  their  commander,  being 
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alarmed  by  his  apparently  isolated  posilioD,  fell  back  after  nightfall  toward 
Manassas  again.     McDowell  himself  was  absent  trying  to  find  Pope. 

While  this  fight  was  going  on,  the  division  ordered  by  McDowell  to  watch 
Thoroughfare  Gap  was  in  sorer  straits.  Longstroet's  corps  of  Lee*B  army  com- 
ing up  through  the  gap  to  Jackson's  relief  attacked  it.  The  ground  was  obsti- 
nately contested,  but  Longstreet  sent  flanking  forces  along  bridle-paths  in  the 
mountains ;  and,  in  effect,  the  passage  was  forced,  and  the  rest  of  Lee's  army 
was  long  before  nightfall  hastening  due  eiist  along  the  open  road  past  Gainesville 
to  Jackson.  For  Pope's  grave  error  in  turning  McDowell  south-eastward  to- 
ward Manassas  Junction  had  taken  him  off  the  road  by  which  Lee  advanced. 
The  last  obstruction  was  thus  removed  to  the  junction  of  the  rest  of  tho  Bebel 
army  to  Jackson's  previously  isolated  wing. 

What  follows  is  a  pitiful  story.  Pope  had  been  moving  not  only  McDow* 
ell's  two  corps,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  army,  including  the  re-enforcements  from 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  by  converging  routes  on  Manassas  Junction,  where 
he  had  hoj)ed  to  surround  Jackson.  When  now,  on  the  morning  of  the  29th,  he 
discovered  that  Jackson  had  eluded  him,  his  columns  were  all  out  of  place  with 
reference  to  a  speedy  onset  at  Groveton.  The  parts  of  the  army  were  all  dis- 
located. 

But  he  collected  them  as  he  could;  sent  Sigel  to  open  the  attack,  while 
McDowell,  relieved  of  his  unwilling  subordinate,  by  coming  again  under  the 
direct  orders  of  the  General  commanding  the  army,  was  to  take  one  division 
along  with  Porter's  corps  back  again  to  Gainesville  to  keep  off  Lee — thus 
returning  directly  over  the  advance  of  the  da}'^  before.  Some  time  was  spent  in 
issuing  rations  to  tho  troojis,  who  were  worn  out  and  disgusted  with  this  con- 
fused marching  and  counter-marching.  Then  McDowell  started  toward  Gainci- 
ville.  Presently  he  found  Porter  halted.  That  ofiicor  believed  that  Longstreet 
was  already  joining  Jackson  on  his  front.  McDowell  says  he  ordered  him  to 
attack.  Porter  says  tho  order  was  to  remain  wIuto  he  was.  At  any  rate, 
taking  his  own  troops,  McDowell  once  more  turned  back  toward  Groveton, 
where  he  did  not  arrive  till  late  in  the  afternoon. 

Those  contradictory  orders  and  marches,  it  is  plain,  frittered  away  tho 
chance  that  still  remained  on  the  morning  of  the  21)th  for  overpowering  Jack- 
son. By  noon,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  Confederates  themselves.  Jjong- 
Btrect  had  effected  the  junction.*  But  it  does  not  appear  that  McDowell  is  lo 
blame  for  this.  It  is  not,  indeed,  clear  that  he  was  distinct  in  his  own  ideas  as 
to  the  true  policy;  but  he  obeyed  his  orders. 

The  battle  of  the  2I)th  was  indecisive.  But  Lee's  whole  army  was  now  up, 
and  was  flushed  with  this  great  success  in  eflecting  the  junction  in  the  face  of 
Pope's  efforts.     Pope's  army,  on  the  other  hand,  was  exhausted,  scattered,  ami 

*Thi8  is  a  point  much  dinputcd.  Pope  maintains  that  no  coiiHiderable  part  of  the  army 
reached  Jacknon  till  the  evening  of  the  29th,  and  the  question  of  Fitz  John  Porter'n  action  turiiB 
largely  upon  the  correctness  or  error  of  this  view.  General  D.  R.  Jone^,  who  conimandt^l  tho 
rear  division  of  Longstrcet'a  corp-^,  sayw  in  liis  report :  '*  Arrivint^  on  the  ground  about  noi>n.  my 
command  wa«»  stationed,"  etc.  This  wouhl  st^m  to  .«cttK>  the  matter,  since  no  conceivable  njntiw 
can  be  assigned  for  his  making  a  misrepresentation  on  such  a  point. 
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bewildered  with  the  confused  movements.  It  had  begun  to  lose  faith  in  all  itn 
commanders;  and,  as  a  whole,  it  did  not  fight  as  well  as  it  should.  The  opening 
of  the  battle  on  the  30th  was  signalized  by  another  mistake.  Lee  was  propos- 
ing to  attack  Pope's  left,  just  as  Pope  began  an  attack  upon  Lee's  left.  Naturally 
this  flank  wae^found  a  little  retired — troops  having  been  drawn  off  to  the  other 
"wing  for  the  attack  Lee  was  preparing.  Thereupon  Pope  leaped  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  a  retreat,  that  Lee  ^'was  fleeing  to  the  mountains,"  and  so 
ordered  a  "pursuit,"  which  McDowell  was  to  conduct.  The  pursuit  was  met  by 
the  outbursting  of  fierce  fire  from  an  enemy  suddenly  seen  swarming  over  posi- 
tions he  was  thought  to  have  abandoned.  At  the  same  time*  Lee's  attack  on 
Pope's  left  was  delivered.  Seeing  this,  McDowell  instantly  detached  a  division 
to  hold  Bald  Hill,  back  on  the  old  Bull  Kun  battle-field,  whither  the  attack 
seemed  to  be  driving  the  whole  loft  wing.  This  step  was  wise,  in  that  it  pro- 
tected the  only  road  by  which  the  array  could  retreat ;  but  it  weakened  the 
offensive  force  on  the  right.  This  was  of  the  less  consequence,  as  the  enemy's 
position  here,  in  an  old  railroad  cut,  was  not  to  be  carried.  Ecpeated  assaults 
ended  in  bloody  repulse.  Finally  Longstreet  established  an  enfilading  fire 
along  McDowell's  line,  and  he  was  compelled  to  fall  back.  Jackson  instantly 
advanced,  the  rest  of  the  Eebel  line  followed,  and  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Eun 
was  over.  McDowell's  fortunate  disposition  of  troops  on  the  hills  covering  the 
road  secured  the  passage  across  the  stream. 

Palpably  the  campaign  was  over.  The  next  day  Pope  began  retiring  to  the 
defenses  of  Washirigton — an  operation  not  completed  without  the  indecisive  but 
costly  battle  of  Chantilly,  by  the  way,  with  the  addition  of  Kearney  and  Ste- 
vens to  the  ghastly  list  of  our  slain. 

And  thus,  as  at  the  outset  of  McDowell's  career  in  the  war,  a  cruel  fortune 
had  sent  him  drifting  back  on  the  capital  from  the  lost  field  of  Bull  Eun,  with  a 
mob  for  an  army — so  now  it  was  fated  that  his  career  should  end,  as  from  the 
self-same  field,  in  similar  confusion,  he  drifted  back  with  the  remnants  of  two 
greater  armies.     On  the  6th  of  September  he  was  relieved  of  command. 

General  Pope  professed  himself,  not  only  satisfied,  but  highly  pleased  with 
McDowell's  conduct  through  this  brief  but  crowded  campaign.*  General  Hal- 
leck  declared  that  McDowell  had  rendered  signal  service  and  deserved  national 
gratitude.  The  President  and  Cabinet  said  he  had  done  nothing  deserving 
of  blame. 

But  all  this  was  of  no  avail.  The  hatred  of  his  soldiers  and  the  hostility 
of  the  McClellan  party  could  not  pass  for  nothing.  A  storm  of  obloquy  burst 
upon  him,  compared  with  which  the  storm  after  the  first  Bull  Eun  was  but  a 
summer  breeze.  The  soldiers  everywhere  denounced  hiijti  as  a  drunkard  and  a 
traitor.    The  newspapers  poured  upon  him  an  incessant  stream  of  abuse — many 

•Subsequently,  in  his  official  report,  Pope  said:  "(General  McDowell  led  his  corps  through 
the  whole  of  the  campaign  with  ability  and  vigor;  and  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  zealous 
and  di8tingui<«hed  service,  both  in  the  battle  of  the  29th  and  80th  AugURt,  axv^  m  \^^  Q^T%>2kSQ& 
which  preceded  and  succeeded  those  battles," 

Vol.  L—44. 
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of  those  from  his  own  State  taking  the  lead  in  this  calumnious  work.  Every 
day  the  poltroon's  threat  was  heard  from  some  of  those  who  professed  to  have 
served  under  him,  that  tho}*^  meant  to  shoot  him  in  the  very  next  action  in 
which  they  should  be  engaged.  Finally  all  this  calumny  took  tangible  shape  in 
the  publication  of  a  letter  written  by  Colonel  Thornton  P.  Broadhcad,  of  the 
First  Michigan  Cavalry,  of  McDowell's  command,  after  he  had  received  a  mortal 
wound: 

"Decur  Brother  and  Sister: — I  am  pairing  liow  from  earth,  but  send  you  love  from  my  dying 
couch.     For  all  your  love  and  kindness  you  will  be  rewarded.  • 

"I  have  fought  manfully  and  now  die  fearlessly.  I  am  one  of  the  victims  of  Pope's  imbe- 
cility and  McDowell's  treason. 

"Tell  the  President  would  he  save  the  country  he  must  not  give  our  hallowed  flag  to  sodi 
hands.  But  the  old  flag  will  triumph  yet.  The  soldiers  will  regild  its  folds,  polluted  by  imbe> 
cility  and  treason. 

"  John,  you  owe  a  duty  to  your  country.  Write — show  up  Pope's  imbecility  and  McDoweU^ 
infiimy,  and  force  them  from  places  where  they  can  send  brave  men  to  assured  destruction. 

"I  had  hoped  to  live  longer,  but  I  die  midst  the  ring  and  clangor  of  battle,  as  I  could  wiah. 

"Farewell  I    To  you  and  to  the  noble  officers  of  my  regiment  I  confide  wife  and  children. 

"  THORNTON." 

Nothing  can  well  be  conceived  more  distressing  to  an  innocent  commander 
than  charges  like  these,  honestly  put  forward  by  a  dying  subordinate.  Yet  we 
may  well  believe  that,  agonizing  as  they  were,  McDowell  was  rejoiced  at  their 
publication.  For  now,  at  last,  though  no  superior  had  one  word  of  complaint 
against  him,  he  was  able  to  treat  this  letter  of  a  dying  man  in  the  light  of 
charges  formally  preferred,  and  to  demand  thereon  a  trial  before  a  properly- 
organized  court.  This,  in  language  properly  chosen,  and  in  a  temper  everyway 
honorable  to  him  as  a  patriotic  soldier,  he  instantly  did,  as  follows: 

**  Washington,  September  6, 1862. 
"  To  Ilia  Krcellency  the  President : 

**  I  have  been  informe<l  by  a  Senator  that  he  has  seen  a  note  in  pencil,  written  by  a  Colonel 
of  cavalry  mortally  w()un»led  in  tlic  rooont  battle?!,  stating,  among  other  pauses,  that  he  was  dyin^ 
a  victim  to  McDowell's  treacliery,  and  that  his  last  request  was  tliat  this  note  be  shown  l«>  yon. 
That  the  Colonel  believed  this  cliargc,  and  felt  that  his  last  act  on  earth  was  a  "^reat  public  serv- 
ice, tliere  can  be  no  question.     This  solemn  accusation   from  the  grave  of  a  gallant  officer,  who 
died  for  his  country,  is  entitled  to  great  consideration,  and  I  feel  called  njMm  to  meet  it  an  well 
as  so  general  a  charge  from  t)ne  now  no  longer  able  to  support  it  can  be  met.     I  therefore  b«c  y^'U 
to  please  cause  a  court  to  be  instituted  for  its  investigation;  and  in  the  al>sence  of  any  knowlcdfce 
whatever  of  the  particular  act  or  acts,  time  or  place,  or  general  conduct,  the  dix^ased  may  hare 
had  in  view,  I  have  to  ask  that  the  inquiry  be  without  limitation,  and  be  upon  any  point  ind 
every  subjeci  which  may  in  any  way  supposed  to  have  led  to  this  bt»lief;   that  it  may  Ihj  direct^ 
to  my  whole  conduct  as  a  general  officer,  either  under  another  or  whilst  in  a  sepamte  Cf>mnianil; 
to  my  correspondence  with  any  one  of  the  enemy*s  commanders,  or  with  any   one  within  tlio 
enemy's  lines;  to  my  conduct  or  the  policy  pursued  by  metowanl  the  inhabitantn  of  ihe  omncry 
occupied  by  our  troops,  with  reference  to  themselves  or  their  property ;   and  further,  to  any  inili- 
cations  of  in<lirect  treachery,  or  disloyalty  to  the  nation,  or  any  individual  having,  like  niV'wlf, 
an  important  trust ;  whether  I   have  or  have  not  been  faithful  as  a  subordinate  to  thiMe  placed 
over  me — given  them  a  hearty  and,  to  the  l)est  of  my  capacity,  all  the  nupport  in  my  power;  aini 
whether  I  have  or  have  not  failed,  through  unworthy  or  personal  motives,  to  go  to  the  aid  of,  or 
fend  re-enforcements  to  my  brother  commanders. 

"  That  this  subject  of  my  alleged  treachery  or  disloyalty  will  be  fully  inquired  into,  I  bef 
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that  all  officers,  soMiers,  or  civilians  who  know,  or  think  they  know,  of  any  act  of  mine  liable 
to  the  charge  in  question,  be  invited  and  allowed  to  make  it  known  to  the  court. 

"  I  also  beg  that  the  proceedings  of  the  court  may  be  open  and  free  to  the  press  from  day 
to  day.  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"IRVIN  Mcdowell, 

"  Commanding  Third  Army  Corps  Army  of  Virginia." 

The  request  was  granted,  an  able  court  was  appointed,  and  many  weeks 
were  spent  in  the  protracted  investigation.  General  Pope  was  examined  ;  Gen- 
eral McCleJlan,  General  Wadsworth,^  General  Sigel,  and  scores  of  less  important 
officers  were  examined ;  every  one  who  hated  McDowell,  or  who  professed  to 
know  aught  against  him  was  requested  to  come  and  testify  to  it.  The  results  of 
this  patient  and  tedious  search  may  be  briefly  stated. 

(1.)  It  was  proved  that,  instead  of  being  a  drunkard,  no  living  mortal  had 
ever  seen  him  taste  liquors  or  wines;  and  his  associates,  those  who  had  known 
him  from  boyhood,  and  those  who  had  seen  his  daily  life  in  the  army,  declared 
him  to  be  a  rigid  and  absolute  "  total  abstinent."  * 

(2.)  It  was  proved  that,  instead  of  intriguing  to  withdraw  his  corps  from 
McClellan,  he  was  utterly  ignorant  of  such  intention  on  the  part  of  any  one  till 
the  withdrawal  was  ordered  ;  that  instead  of  seeking  to  retain  his  independent 
command  at  Fredericksburg,  he  was  constantly  striving  for  permission  to  march 
to  McClellan's  relief;  and  that,  instead  of  suggesting  the  foolish  diversion  to  the 
Shenandoah  after  Stonewall  Jackson,  he  had  foreseen  and  earnestly  pointed  out 
its  impracticability. 

(3.)  It  was  proved  that,  instead  of  refusing  to  employ  the  resources  of  the 
enenxy's  country,  he  had  issued  orders  to  forage  liberally  upon  the  enemy,  but 
had  insisted  with  the  rigor  of  a  severe  disciplinarian,  that  this  should  be  done 
in  an  orderly  manner,  and  that  marauding  and  pillage  should  be  sternly  pun- 
ished ;  whereupon  the  marauders  and  pillagers  denounced  him,  and  the  excited 
country  espoused  their  cause. 

(4.)  It  was  proved  that,  instead  of  carrying  on  frequent  and  friendly  cor- 
respondence with  the  Hebel  commanders,  almost  his  only  correspondence  was 
concerning  the  wanton  murder  of  a  noted  loyal  Virginian,  Robert  E.  Scott, 
whose  admission  to  the  Cabinet  had  been  contemplated.  He  deplored  the  act, 
and  earnestly  strove  to  further  the  personal  wishes  of  the  bereaved  widow. 

(5.)  It  was  proved  that,  instead  of  devoting  his  army  to  the  protection  of 
Rebel  citizens,  he  had  only  devoted  himself  to  the  protection  of  his  army.  Ut- 
ter demoralization  must  have  resulted  from  the  permission,  which  he  refused,  to 
commit  acts  of  license  upon  the  inhabitants. 

(6.)  And,  finally,  it  was  proved  that,  throughout  the  campaign  from  Cedar 
Creek  to  the  defenses  of  Washington,  be  had  obeyed  every  order  promptly  and 
skillfully;  and  that  when  left  to  his  own  judgment  he  had  acted,  not  perhaps 
always  for  the  best,  but  certainly  as  always  seemed  for  the  best.  General  Sigel 
undertook  to  make  strictures  upon  an  alleged  want  of  promptness  and  co-ope- 
ration at  certain  stages,  which  resulted  in  the  conclusive  proof  of  General  Sigel's 
own  disobedience  of  orders  at  the  stages  referred  to,  and  of  other  serious  mis- 
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conduct.  And  General  Milroy  made  strictures  upon  his  alleged  refusal  to  fur- 
nish him  re-enforcements  near  the  close  of  the  battle  of  the  second  Bull  Ran, 
which  led  to  the  proof  of  Milroy's  not  having  a  command  of  even  a  company 
on  the  field  at  that  time  to  re-enforce;  of  his  attempting  to  interfere  with  the 
commands  of  others;  and  of  his  being  in  a  frenz}'-  of  excitement,  which  left  him 
scarcely  responsible  for  his  actions. 

And  so  the  investigation  ended.  At  its  close  General  McDowell  submitted 
a  singularly  calm  statement  in  review  of  the  evidence,  which  he  concluded 
as  follows : 

"It  18  now  more  than  five  months  since,  upon  an  intimation  from  the  highest  aathoritj,  I 
asked  for  this  investigation.  It  has  been  held  near  where  all  the  alleged  acts  of  commission  or 
omiiision  look  place.  It  has  been  open.  All  persons  have  been  invited,  in  the  most  public  waj, 
to  disclose  to  the  court  whatever  they  knew  which  would  tend  to  show  criminality  in  mj  oondact 
as  an  officer  or  as  a  man ;  and  the  court  have  af^ked  witnesses  not  only  what  they  knew,  but  what 
they  knew  others  knew.  Those  who  do  not  wish  me  well  have  been  asked  every  question  likely 
to  develop  anything  to  my  prejudice.  I  feel  now,  after  this  tedious  and  patient  investigation, 
which  this  court  has  so  faithfully  made,  that  as  to  the  past,  on  all  matters  concerning  my  loyalty 
or  sobriety,  I  may  be  spared  the  charges  that  have  been  so  freely  made  against  me. 

"  Nearly  two  years  ago  I  was  here,  organizing  the  small  beginnings  of  the  grand  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  When  I  commenced,  we  had  here  in  Washington  Cooper,  pow  the  senior  Gen- 
eral in  the  secession  army;  Lee,  commanding  at  Fredericksburg;  Johnston,  the  commander  of 
the  Rebel  Army  of  the  Mississippi;  Magruder,  the  commander  of  the  enemy's  forces  in  Texas; 
Pembcrton,  the  commander  at  Vidksburg ;  Jones  and  Fields,  prominent  on  the  other  side,  bcaidei 
many  others  of  less  rank.  Alexandria  was  mostly,  if  not  wholly,  secession;  Georgetown  and 
Washington  were  very  much  so.  I  organized  the  first  hundred,  the  first  thousand,  and  the  fint 
brigade  of  the  loyal  citizens  of  the  place,  and  thin  in  opposition  to  all  the  bad  influences  brou|irht  to 
bear  against  us.  And  when  the  troops  from  the  North  came  down,  and  the  capital  had  been 
saved  and  the  opposite  shore  taken,  I  organized  the  army  of  which  the  present  one  is  bat  an 
extension — a  great  one,  it  is  true. 

**I  have  been  in  constant  active  service.  No  doubt  of  my  loyalty  has  been  entertained  by 
the  authorities  or  my  superiors,  and  no  evidence  questioning  it  has  been  brought  before  thi.-^  court 
And  yet  I  have  had  to  leave  my  command  and  undergo  the  humiliation  of  an  investigation  on  a 
charge,  in  my  case,  as  baseless  as  it  is  senseless;  and  this  in  as  intelligent  a  country  as  onrs  claims 
to  be.  The  charge  of  treason  is  a  fit  pendant  to  the  one  of  drunkenness,  and  quite  as  true,  seeing 
that  to  this  day  I  have  never  drank  anything  but  water. 

*'  Is  it  not  a  bad  symptom  in  the  nation  when  such  things  can  take  place?  Can  its  officers 
sustain  themselves  under  such  a  system,  and  render  that  service  which  the  country  needs  in  its 
present  critical  state,  and  must  have  as  a  condition  of  its  salvation?" 

The  appeal  was  in  vain.  The  court  completely  vindicat'^d  McDowell,  hot 
the  country  was  not  then  in  a  mood  to  do  justice  to  those  against  whom  it  had 
prejudices,  and  the  troops  were  as  violent  as  ever  in  their  hostility.  It  was  thus 
impossible  to  assign  him  to  the  command  of  forces  in  the  field.  Ho  was  made 
President  of  a  court  for  investigating  alleged  cotton  frauds,  and  in  this  capacity 
he  served,  mostly  in  the  South-west,  through  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July, 
1863.  TTc  was  made  President  of  a  Board,  at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  for  retir- 
ing disabled  officers  of  the  army  ;  and  in  this  service  he  continued  from  July, 
1863,  to  May,  1864.  Then,  in  July,  1864,  he  was  sent  to  the  Pacific  coast,  in 
command  of  that  department.  When,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  in  the  redistri- 
bution of  commands  to  the  Major-Generals  in  the  regular  army,  it  became  nec- 
essary to  assign  Halleck  to  the  military  district  composed  of  tho  Pacific  slope, 
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McDowell  was  given  (June,  1865)  the  most  desirable  of  its  departments,  that  of 
California.  Here  he  long  continued,  serving  in  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General 
and  Brevet  Major-Gcncral  *  in  the  regular  army,  in  honor  after  so  much  detrac- 
tion, but  cheated  of  the  large  career  and  brilliant  fame  to  which  his  fine  capa- 
cities, his  early  start,  and  his  continued  devotion  entitled  him  to  aspire. 

And  now,  what  shall  we  say  in  attempting  to  estimate  the  military  charac- 
ter of  an  officer  with  such  a  career?  Pursued,  as  he  was,  by  misfortunes,  for- 
ever the  victim  of  circumstances,  forever  on  the  point  of  accomplishing  brilliant 
results,  and  forever  toppling  backward  instead  into  an  abyss  of  disasters, 
doomed  to  see  his  wisest  preparations  frustrated  by  outside  causes,  his  most 
earnest  devotion  doubted,  his  most  careful' discipline  begetting  insubordination, 
and  his  most  exposed  service  procuring  the  charge  of  treachery, — in  what  light 
can  we  fairly  consider  him  but  as  the  jest  and  plaything  of  malevolent  Fates? 

Yet  we  shall  not  judge  him  aright  if  we  trace  the  sources  of  his  persistent 
ill-fortune  exclusively  to  outside  causes.  Faults  inherent  in  the  character  of 
the  man  helped  to  swell  the  bias  against  him.  His  aristocratic  ideas  led  to  an 
imprudent  scorn  of  popular  opinion.  His  dislike  for  adventurers  led  to  an  ill- 
concealed  contempt  for  the  suddenly-advanced  officers  of  foreign  services.  His 
prejudices  against  the  unquestioned  irregularities  of  volunteers  led  to  an  unwise 
harshness  of  bearing  and  of  discipline.  Sadly  ill-fitted  to  the  management  of 
the  troops  of  a  democratic  Republic,  he  was  not  free  from  the  current  talk  of  the 
West  Pointers  against  the  politicians  who  had  made  them.  His  intellectual 
conservatism  led  to  a  revulsion  against  the  abolition  current  which  was  the  life- 
blood  of  the  war.  His  somewhat  torpid  habit  of  perceptions  caused  him  some- 
times to  persist  in  a  wrong  course,  where  men  of  quicker  and  shallower  thoughts 
would  have  seen  its  tendencies,  to  be  blind  to  the  injurious  workings  of  his  dis- 
cipline, to  be  incredulous  of  evil  reports.  His  pride  was  so  great  that,  knowing 
himself  odious,  he  would  resort  to  none  of  the  common  modes  for  acquiring  or 
regaining  popularity. 

These  habits  of  thought  and  of  action  helped  the  failure  which  they  were  not 
sufficient  to  create;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  career  of  McDowell  becomes 
a  notable  warning  and  example  to  younger  officers.  His  faults  were  not  vices — 
they  were  simply  the  excess  of  qualities  commendable  enough  in  themselves. 

At  the  outset  he  seemed  to  have  before  him  the  most  brilliant  opportunities 
of  any  officer  in  the  army.  He  had  seen  the  war  in  Mexico  from  the  best  of 
positions — the  staff  of  a  commanding  General.  He  had  enlarged  upon  the 
knowledge  thus  acquired  by  copious  study.  He  had  seen  the  organizations  and 
movements  of  European  armies.  He  had  long  enjoyed  the  pei'sonal  instruction 
of  Winfield  Scott.  Profiting  by  all  these  advantages,  he  had  become  probably 
the  best  military  scholar,  the  best  theoretical  soldier  in  the  service.  He  enjoyed 
the  favor  of  the  General-in-Chief.     He  was  likewise  in  high  favor  with  the  Ad- 

^  The  Brevet  Major-Generalship  in  the  regular  armv  was  not  conferred  until  March  13, 
1865,  long  after  the  calumnies  against  him  were  refuted.  It  was  ''for  gallant  and  meritorious 
services  at  the  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain,  Virginia." 
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ministration,  and  was  peculiarly  esteemed  by  the  member  of  the  Cabinet  then 
the  most  influential. 

With  such  brilliant  auguries  he  entered  the  war.  Within  little  over  a  year 
he  was  retired  from  active  service,  the  most  odious  oflBcer  in  the  army.  His 
active  career  embraced  two  great  lost  battles,  a  movement  on  Fredericksburg, 
an  inconsequential  race  after  Stonewall  Jackson,  and  the  minor  operations  at 
the  head  of  his  corps  in  Pope's  Virginia  campaign.  In  the  battle  in  which  he 
exercised  independent  command  his  conduct  was  skillful  and  able.  In  that  in 
which  he  was  subordinate,  he  so  bore  himself  as  to  receive  the  highest  praises 
of  his  chief  His  military  conduct  throughout,  if  not  brilliant,  was  at  least  in  a 
high  degree  judicious  and  well-conceived.  But  he  displayed  an  utter  incapacity 
fbr  acquiring  the  confidence  of  volunteers. 

In  a  somewhat  sad  letter  of  McDowell's,  which  we  have  lately  .leen,  he 
.speaks  mournfully  enough  of  his  record  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion  as  being  a 
disagreeable  subject :  "  I  feel,"  he  says,  *'that  I  am  one  of  the  'might-have-beens* 
rather  than  one  of  those  who  have  been  and  are,  1  was  much  struck  by  a  report 
of  General  Sherman's  speech  in  Columbus,*  which,  in  enumerating  the  Ohio 
Generals,  omits  my  name  altogether!" 

He  should  dismiss  this  feeling.  Eepublics  may  not  always  be  grateful; 
and  it  oflen  happens  that  in  the  heat  of  exciting  events  they  are  grossly  unjust 
But  honest  services,  conspicuously  rendered,  can  not  be  always  misrepresented, 
nor  can  they  eveiy  pass  out  of  men's  memories.  History,  he  may  be  sure,  will 
plead  successfully  with  Oblivion  for  his  name. 

His  place,  in  the  sure  judgment  of  coming  times,  is  secure.  He  will  not  be 
reckoned  brilliant  or  great.  But  his  ability  and  his  devotion  will  be  recog- 
nized. Tlis  manifold  misfortunes,  the  amiability  Avith  which  he  encountered  jMjr- 
soniil  reverses,  the  fortitude  with  which  he  endured  calumny,  will  be  recounted. 
Men  will  do  justice  to  the  services  ho  rendered  us  in  our  darkest  hours;  and  he 
will  leave  an  enduring  and  an  honorable  fame. 

General  McDowell  is  a  man  of  large,  well-developed  frame,  of  excellent 
presence  and  consummate  address.  His  head  is  lar.ijje,  and  the  face  is  strong 
and  heavj'.  Among  his  Iriends,  and  in  the  ireedom  of  the  social  circle,  no  man 
can  be  more  winning.  In  his  general  intercourse  he  is  reserved  and  cold.  Po- 
litically, he  is  understood  to  be  a  Coiiservative  Eepublican.  He  has  long  been 
married,  aiid  a  promising  family  grows  up  about  him.  Army  life  has  become  u 
habit  with  him.  and  there  is  little  likelihood  now  of  his  ever  leaving  the  serv- 
ice. He  enjoys  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  superiors — as  he  did  through 
the  whole  season  of  his  troubles;  and  oflicers  generally  still  look  upon  him  as 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  soldiers  in  the  army. 

•Sherman's  appointment  lo  a  Colonelcy  in  the  regular  army  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  when 
opposed  by  some  of  the  authorities  was  warmly  indorsed  and  seeondi^l  by  MclKiwell,  who  wi« 
then  powerful.  It  is  little  wonder,  then,  that  he  should  be  struck  by  Sherman's  complete  for- 
getfulness  of  him. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  DON  CARLOS  BUELL. 


DON  CAELOS  BUELL,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  military  schol- 
ars of  the  old  army,  and  one  of  the  most  unpopular  Generals  of  vol- 
unteers during  the  war  of  the  rebellion — an  officer  who  pflener  deserved 
success  than  won  it — who  was,  perhaps,  the  best  organizer  of  an  army  that  the 
contest  developed,  and  who  was  certainly  the  hero  of  the  greatest  of  the  early 
battles  of  the  war,  was  born  near  Marietta,  in  Washington  County,  Ohio,  on 
the  23d  of  March,  1818. 

Captain  Timothy  Buell,'  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Cincinnati,  was  the 
General's  grandfather  on  the  maternal  side,  and  Salmon  Buell  on  the  paternal 
side.  Captain  Buell  is  said  to  have  built  the  first  brick  house  erected  in  Cin- 
cinnati. Ho  did  not  remain  there  long,  however,  but  yielded  to  the  wishes  of 
some  other  members  of  his  family  and  removed  to  Washington  County,  wherij 
they  were  then  settled.  Shortly  afterward  the  war  with  the  Indians  broke  out, 
and  the  Captain,  raising  a  company,  and  taking  with  him  his  nephew,  Salmon 
D.  Buell,  went  into  the  field.  They  served  till  the  close  of  the  war.  Shortly 
after  their  return  young  Salmon  married  Eliza,  the  daughter  of  his  uncle  and 
Captain.     Of  this  marriage,  the  first  son  was  Don  Carlos  Buell. 

Before  the  lad,  that  was  afterward  to  hold  so  prominent  positions,  had  com- 
pleted his  seventh  year  his  father  died.  The  mother,  after  some  time,  married 
Mr.  Dunlevy,  who  was  then  clerk  of  the  Washington  County  Court,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  office  until  his  death.  Young  Don  Carlos,  however,  was  soon 
taken  by  his  uncle,  George  P.  Buell,  to  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana,  where  his  boy- 
hood was  pa.«»sed.  Among  the  men  of  that  place  verging  on  the  fifties  are  many 
who  remember  him  as  playmate  and  school-fellow.  They  unite  in  describing 
the  future  General  as  a  reserved  and  taciturn  lad,  having  few  intimate  asso- 
ciates, but  regarded  by  them  as  a  '*  most  genial  and  companionable  fellow." 
He  excelled  in  the  boyish  sports  of  the  time,  was  a  fearless  hunter,  and  noted 
as  the  best  skater  in  all  that  region.  Usually  undemonstrative  and  quiet  in 
demeanor,  he  nevertheless  gave  proof  enough  that,  when  roused,  he  was  not 
onl}'  a  brave  but  almost  a  savage  fighter.  Shortly  alter  his  arrival,  the  "town 
bully  "  among  the  lads  of  the  time,  one  Joseph  Danagh,  determined  to  see  what 
stuff  the  "  new  boy  "  was  made  of.  They  met  at  the  town  pump  one  morning, 
a  ring  was  formed,  and  the  new  boy  proved  his  mettle  by  beating  the  bully. 
From  that  time  his  position  was  secure. 

Until  his  sixteenth  year  young  Don  Carlos  attended  school  at  Lawrence- 
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burg,  making  fair  progress,  and  being  regarded  as  a  promising  boy,  of  excel- 
lent moral  habits,  and  remarkable  for  his  sturdiness  of  purpose.  At  sixteen 
ho  entered  the  dry -goods  store  of  John  P.  Dunn  &  Co.,  in  Lawrencebarg,  as  a 
clerk.  Here  he  remained  until,  a  year  later,  Hon.  Amos  Lane,  then  the  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  from  that  district,  gave  him  an  appointment  as  cadet  at 
West  Point. 

Cadet  Bueil  graduated  in  the  class  of  1841,  standing  thirty-second  in  gen- 
eral merit.  Above  him  were  Horatio  G.  Wright,  who  stood  second;  Amiel 
W.  Whipple,  fifth ;  Nathaniel  Lyon,  eleventh ;  Schuyler  Hamilton,  twenty- 
fourth ;  James  Totton,  twenty -fifth,  and  John  F.  Reynolds,  twenty -sixth.  Be- 
low him  were  such  men  as  Alfred  Sully,  thirty-fifth,  and  Wm.  P.  H.  Brooks, 
forty-sixth.  In  the  Academy  at  the  same  time,  though  in  other  classes,  were 
many  who  have  since  been  regarded  as  among  the  ablest  men  of  the  army: 
Sherman,  George  H.  Thomas,  and  R.  S.  Ewell  one  year  ahead  of  him ;  Halleck, 
Stevens,  Ricketts,  Ord,  and  Canby  two  years  ahead  j  Beauregard,  Irvin  McDow- 
ell, and  Hardee  three  years  ahead ;  Eustis  (Professor  in  Harvard),  Newton, 
Rosecrans,  Pope,  McLaws,  Earl  Van  Dorn,  and  Longstreet  one  year  behind 
him;*  Wm.  B.  Franklin,  John  J.  Peck,  Jos.  J.  Reynolds,  U.  S.  Grant,  and  Bii- 
fus  Ingalls  two  years  behind ;  Alfred  Ploasanton,  S.  B.  Buckner,  and  W.  S. 
Hancock  three  years  behind  him. 

On  graduation  General  Buell  was  assigned  to  duty  as  Brevet  Second-Lieu- 
tenant in  the  Third  Infantry.  Thenceforward  he  led  the  monotonous  and  com- 
paratively obscure  life  of  a  subordinate  officer  of  regulars,  bearing  his  share  in 
the  Mexican  war,  rising  by  slow  gradation,  till,  in  1861,  wo  find  him  in  the  Ad- 
jutant-Gencrars  office  at  Washington,  regarded  by  the  few  who  concerned 
themselves  with  the  afl^airs  of  the  iirmy  as  one  of  its  best  administrative  oflBcers, 
and  ranking  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  Adjulant-General's  Department. 

In  the  autumn  of  18G1  Kentucky  had  alread}'  enjoyed  the  services  of  three 
Department  Commanders.  Under  the  first  (General  McClollun),  nothing  of 
consequence  had  been  done,  save  the  agreement  upon  an  ill-undei^tood  and 
afterward  disputed  compact  recognizing  the  neutrality  of  this  sovereign  State.f 
Under  the  second  (General  Robert  Anderson),  the  volunteering  of  Kentuckians 
in  the  Union  army  had  gone  rapidly  forward  ;  but  he  was  enfoebled  by  disease 
and  the  shock  of  Sumter,  and  under  his  nerveless  grasp  of  the  State  the  Rebel 
armies  had  carried  on  recruiting  within  its  limits  quite  as  successfully,  and 
almost  as  openly.  Under  the  third  (General  W.  T.  Sherman),  the  reign  of 
panic  had  been  begun.  The  advance  toward  East  Tennessee  had  been  con- 
verted into  a  hurried  race  toward  the  Ohio  for  no  sufficient  cause;  the  inv2i>iuii 
by  Buckner  had  created  alarm  for  the  safety  of  Louisville;  troops  had  been 

*  Among  the  scores  of  illustrationB  which  the  Army  Kegiftter  ofTera  of  the  worth lesffoow  of 
academy  ntanding  aH  an  indication  of  military  ability,  may  be  mentioned  the  fiict  that  in  this 
last  claBR  the  ablest  of  the  Rebel  corps  commanders  (after  Stonewall  Jackson's  death),  James 
Longstreet,  stood  fijtyfourth, 

t  See  ante  Life  of  McClellan. 
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ordered  to  destroy  railroads,  burn  baggage,  and  make  hasty  retreats  northward; 
the  abaQdonment  of  Louisville  and  concentration  of  the  army  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Ohio,  at  New  Albany,  had  been  seriously  contemplated ;  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  army  had  been  gravely  assured  that 
the  instant  wants  of  the  service  in  Kentucky  demanded  two  hundred  thousand 
men !  * 

The  Administration  was  now  thoroughly  alarmed,  not  so  much  at  its  dan- 
ger fi-om  the  enemy  as  at  the  condition  of  its  own  commander,  and  on  the  return 
of  the  Secretary  to  Washington  there  was  a  hasty  consultation  as  to  the  best 
man  to  be  forthwith  sent  to  Kentucky.  With  both  General  Scott  and  Gen- 
eral McClellan,  as  well  as  with  all  familiar  with  army  matters  at  Washington, 
the  cautious  and  correct  Adjutant-General  stood  high.  He  was  presently 
selected,  without  any  previous  knowledge  that  such  promotion  was  awaiting 
him,  and  on  the  9th  of  November,  1861,  the  States  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana, 
Tennessee,  and  that  portion  of  Kentucky  east  of  the  Cumberland  Kiver  were 
constituted  "  the  Department  of  the  Ohio,"  to  be  commanded  by  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Buell.    The  same  order  sent  Halleck  to  St.  Louis  to  succeed  Fremont. 

Kentucky  was  thought  to  be  in  a  critical  condition.  A  provisional  govern- 
ment had  been  inaugurated  by  the  Eebels  at  Eussellville,  near  the  south-western 
border,  and  nearly  one-half  the  State  acknowledged  its  authority.  It  was  sup- 
posed, as  General  Buell  subsoquei^tly  8aid,f  that  "the  Union  element  was 
confined,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  old  men  ;  that  the  mass  of  the  young  men 
were  on  the  eve  of  joining  the  Eebel  cause,  and  that  nothing  but  extraordinary 
exertion  and  judicious  management  could  secure  the  State  from  the  vortex 
toward  which  the  excitement  of  revolution  was  carrying  her."  On  this  theory 
his  opening  policy  in  the  administration  of  affairs  in  his  Department  would 
seem  to  have  been  based.  He  soon  succeeded  in  securing  the  perfect  confidence 
of  the  Union  men  of  the  State.  The  same  species  of  admiration  for  his  execu- 
tive ability  that  was  already  turning  the  head  of  the  Young  Napoleon  to  the 
Eastward,  sprang  up  with  reference  to  the  new  commander  of  the  Department 
of  the  Ohio.     His  decisions  were  accepted  as  infallible ;  his  calls  for  troops 

*  In  preceding  pages  of  this  work  (Life  of  Sherman)  I  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  an 
authorized  biographer  of  General  Sherman  has  since  explained  that  he  said,  "  Sixty  thousand  to 
drive  the  enenij  out  of  Kentucky ;  two  hundred  thousand  to  finish  the  war  in  this  section ; "  and 
have  diMcredited  the  explanation,  as  bearing  signs  of  being  an  after-thought.  Since  those  pages 
were  stereotyped,  I  have  been  authorized  by  the  gentleman  then  acting  as  Private  Secretary  to 
Adjutant-General'Thomas  (Mr.  Samuel  Wilkeson,  of  New  York),  who  was  the  only  other  person 
present  at  the  interview  on  the  part  of  the  Washington  authorities,  to  pronounce  the  explanation 
utterly  without  warrant  in  fact.  His  recollections  and  those  of  the  Secretary  and  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral are  concurrent  and  clear.  They  unite  in  saying  that  General  Sherman  had  been  explaining 
the  immense  preponderance  of  Rebel  forces  in  Kentucky,  his  great  and  imminent  danger,  and  the 
pressing  demand  for  re-enforcements;  that  Mr.  Cameron  asked,  **  How  many  men  do  you  need, 
General?**  and  that  Sherman  promptly  and  with  great  emphasis  answered,  "Two  hundred  thou- 
sand, sir.*'  They  describe  his  manner  and  appearance  as  those  of  a  man  terribly  excited  and 
alarmed,  using  the  wildest  language,  and,  as  they  thought,  scarcely  conscious  of  the  purport  of 
hia  words. 

t  Buell's  statement  in  Review  of  Evidence  before  Military  Commission  in  Lis  case. 
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were  held  to  result  from  &  wise  understanding  of  the  wants  of  the  servioe ;  m 
all  ways  men  sought  to  hold  up  his  hands  and  exalt  his  authority.  HauitiBM 
his  dignified  bearing,  and  his  manifest  desire  to  conoiliate  the  prcjudioee  of 
Kentucky  Unionists,  had  combined  to  make  him  personally  popular.  The 
newspapers  praised  him ;  he  was  eulogized  at  public  meetings ;  steamboats  wars 
named  after  him ;  special  delight  was  taken  in  the  fact  that  though  he  was  a 
Unionist  he  was  not  an  Abolitionist 

The  new  General  found  about  twenty-seven  thousand  elective  troope  in 
his  Department,  besides  forty  or  more  Kentucky  regiments,  complete  and  incom- 
plete, which  were  still  scattered  through  the  State,  some  without  arms  or  organ- 
isation, and  nearly  all  without  discipline.  There  was  no  transportation  for  a 
campaign,  supplies  had  not  been  accumulated,  and  a  large  part  of  the  force  was 
still  a  heterogeneous  mass.  Meanwhile  the  Goyernment,  embittered  at  the 
untoward  result  of  the  former  movement,  was  urging  a  new  adyance  toward 
East  Tennessee.  To  this,  therefore,  his  first  thoughts  were  directed.  Looking 
southward  from  Louisville  he  saw  on  his  immediate  front  an  army  which  he  esti- 
mated at  thirty-five  thousand  men,'!^  with  railroad  connections  to  Nashville  and 
Columbus  that  would  enable  a  rapid  concentration  of  all  the  Bebel  fbroe  in  the 
West.  Away  to  the  eastward  of  this  formidable  army  stretched  the  route, 
ihi'ough  East  Tennessee,  two  hundred  miles  from  the  end  of  railroad  transpor- 
tation, a  rough  and  comparatively  barren  country.  Over  this  supplies  must 
be  carried  in  wagon  trains,  and  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  route  these 
must  be  carefully  guarded. 

On  this  estimate  of  the  conditions  of  his  problem,  General  Buell  formed 
his  plans,  and  within  two  week;8  after  assuming  command  of  the  Department, 
communicated  them  in  elaborate  letters  to  the  General-in-Chief.  For  the 
East  Tennessee  movement  be  would  require  a  column  of  twenty  thousand  men, 
with  ten  thousand  more  to  act  as  reserve,  and  guard  the  line  of  supplies.  For 
the  movements  against  the  enemy  in  front,  which  he  seems  to  have  regarded  as 
more  important,  he  had  a  notable  proposition  to  make.  He  would  leave  the 
Bebels  to  hold  their  intrenchments  at  Bowling  Green,  would  march  rapidly  to 
the  eastward  around  their  flank,  through  Glasgow  and  Gallatin,  and  fall  upon 
Kashville  in  midwinter.  Meantime  he  would  rely  upon  a  force  from  Missouri 
to  ascend  the  Cumberland  under  protection  of  the  gunboats,  bearing  up  am- 
ple supplies  on  transports,  and  meeting  him  at  Nashville.  It  was  the  origin 
of  the  first  great  campaign  of  the  West  that  cut  the  Eebel  line  and  threw  back 
their  armies  to  Northern  Mississippi.f 

Of  the  plan  thus  outlined  nothing  can  bo  said  but  praise.  Its  stolen  laurels 
raised  another  General  to  the  head  of  the  army  for  a  time,  till  his  proved 
incompetency  fairly  drove  him  out.     A  prominent  share  in  its  execution  started 

*  Buell's  statement  in  Review  of  Evidence  before  Military  Commlmion  in  his  caae,  p.  2. 

tBuell's  letters  to  McClellan,  27th  and  30th  November,  1861;  letter  to  New  York  World, 
in  review  of  Sherman's  speech  at  Planter  House  banquet,  September  5,  1865;  Btmteinent  in 
review  of  evidence  before  Military  Commission,  p.  4. 
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another  on  the  career  which  led  to  the  Lieutenant-Creneralship,  and  to  the  cre- 
ation for  him  of  a  grade  higher  than  that  which  a  grateftd  Congi*ess  thought 
sufficient  reward  for  George  Washington.  Of  the  estimates  for  troops  for  the 
work  less  can  be  said.  Precisely  what  was  General  BuelFs  belief  at  the  time 
as  to  the  strength  of  the  opposing  force  we  can  not  tell.  But  as  late  as  May, 
1863,  he  committed  himself  officially  to  the  declaration  that  Sidney  Johnston 
had  at  Bowling  Green  twenty-five  thousand  men,  and  that,  including  the  out- 
posts north  of  the  Cumberland,  his  strength  was  about  thirty-five  thousand.* 
There  are  not  wanting  evidences  that  to  a  much  later  period  General  Buell  con- 
tinued to  maintain  that  the  force  which  held  him  back  from  Nashville,  through 
the  winter  of  1861-62,  was  fairly  stated  in  these  figures. 

Now  it  so  happens  that  there  is  at  hand  evidence  on  this  subject  of  the 
Kebel  strength  at  Bowling  Green,  which  dispassionate  judges  will  not  hesitate 
to  accept.  In  March,  1862,  the  Confederate  Congress  appointed  a  committee  to 
investigate  the  surrender  of  Fort  Donelson,  and  the  evacuation  of  Nashville, 
whereof  Henry  S.  Foote  was  chairman.  Appended  to  the  report  of  this  com- 
mittee f  is  an  unofficial  letter  from  Sidnej'^  Johnston  to  Jefferson  Davis,  which 
seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  committee  after  the  death  of  Johnston  at  Pitts- 
burg Landing  had  removed  the  bar  of  secrecy.  In  this  letter  the  Kebel  strength 
with  which  Bowling  Green  was  first  occupied  is  fixed  at  four  thousand.  By  the 
15th  of  October  Johnston  says  it  was  raised  to  twelve  thousand ;  and  at  that 
strength  it  remained  till  the  end  of  November.  Meantime,  he  naively  says : 
**I  magnified  my  forces  to  the  enemy,  but  made  known  my  true  strength  to  the 
Department  and  the  Governora  of  States."  He  then  explains  that  he  decided  to 
fight  for  Nashville  at  Donelson,  and  gave  the  better  part  of  his  army  to  do  it, 
retaining  only  fourteen  thousand  to  cover  his  front,  and  giving  sixteen  thousand 
to  defend  Donelson.  And  he  adds  that  while  the  reports  led  him  to  believe  that 
he  had  fourteen  thousand  at  Bowling  Green,  yet  when  this  column  reached 
Nashville  it  was  found  to  number  less  than  ten  thousand.^  An  average  force, 
therefore,  of  twelve  thousand  at  Bowling  Green  may  be  fairly  said  to  have  held 
back  the  twenty-three  thousand  effectives  whom  Buell  found  awaiting  him  on 
his  arrival,  and  the  re-enforcements  which  more  than  doubled  his  strength  before 
ho  moved.  To  leave  the  burden  of  censure  for  this  wholly  upon  General  Buell 
would  be  unjust.  For  he  had  to  deal  with  the  marplot  at  St.  Louis,  who  was  after- 
ward to  harass  the  whole  Nation  for  a  time  from  the  post  of  General-in-Chief  at 
Washington;  and,  as  we  are  soon  to  see,  he  found  co-operation  with  Ilallcck  a 
thing  not  to  be  attained.  Nor  is  it  clear  that  if  he  had  been  given  permission 
to  carry  out  his  own  plan  with  his  own  forces  alone,  he  would  not  have  attempted 
it.  But  there  had  now  sprung  up  about  the  General  a  clique  of  super-service- 
able defenders,  who  filled  the  newspapers,  and  even  the  councils  of  men  infiuenc- 
ing  the  business  of  the  war,  with  silly  stories  concerning  the  fortifications  at 

*  Buell's  statement  in  Review  of  Evidence  before  Military  Commission  in  his  case,  p.  2. 
t  Richmond  Official  Edition,  pp.  171,  175. 

t  This  is  explained  by  the  violent  attacks  of  camp  measles,  which  had  so  enfeebled  the  men 
that  four  thousand  of  them  were  unable  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  the  retreat  to  Nashville. 
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Bowling  Green — ^the  Manassas,  as  they  chose  to  style  them,  of  tho  West — ^the 
Gibraltar  of  the  country  between  the  mountains  and  the  Great  River.  These 
tremendous  fortifications,  it  was  declared,  were  fully  manned  with  a  force  at 
complete  as  that  which  at  Bull  Eun  had  shattered  McDowell;  and  whoever 
reduced  the  statement  of  the  Eebel  strength  to  a  reasonable  limit,  was  set  down 
as  one  of  the  fanatical  agitators  who  were  bent  on  ruining  the  cause  by  starting 
a  new  "  On  to  Eichmond  '*  crusade,  with  as  little  preparation,  and  on  a  more 
dangerous  field.  General  Buell  was  too  cautious  and  too  reticent  a  man  to  say 
these  things ;  but  they  were  freely  said  about  his  head -quarters,  and  not  always, 
it  may  well  be  believed,  without  his  tacit  approval. 

While  the  discussion  of  plans  went  on,  the  organization  and  discipline  of 
the  army  were  vigorously  pushed.  Much  as  General  Buell  afterward  did  to 
merit  grateful  remembrance,  this  was  the  most  valuable  service  he  rendered  to 
the  Nation.  He  took  the  Army  of  tho  Cumberland  a  disjointed,  undrilled, 
unsoldierly  militia  mob — not  without  excellent  troops,  but  with  a  vast  pre- 
ponderance of  men  who  bore  no  resemblance  to  real  soldiers  save  in  their  uni- 
form. He  left  it  the  best  drilled,  best  disciplined,  most  thoroughly  trustworthy 
of  the  great  armies  that  through  the  four  years*  fighting  upheld  and  advanced 
the  banner  of  the  Eepublic.^ 

Under  General  McClellan  there  had  been  no  army  in  Kentucky  to  drill. 
Under  General  Anderson  little  had  been  accomplished  save  to  gather  the 
inchoate  elements  of  an  army.  Under  General  Sherman  regimental  and  bri- 
gade commanders  had,  in  individual  coses,  made  efforts  at  establishing  disci- 
pline, but  there  was  no  guiding  head,  acting  on  uniform  rules  for  its  enforcement; 
since,  with  all  the  brilliant  qualities  he  was  aflcrward  to  display.  General  Sher- 
man neither  then,  nor  at  subsequent  periods  of  his  career,  proved  himself  a 
good  disciplinarian.f  Such  was  the  stuto  in  which  General  Buell  found  his 
force  that  on  the  very  day  af\er  assuming  conunaiul  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
order  reports  of  tho  number  and  condition  of  troops  to  head-quarters — there 
being,  as  it  would  seem,  no  data  at  hand  from  which  he  could  satisfactorily 
learn  what  he  had.  A  day  or  two  later  the  growing  evidences  of  irregularities 
made  him  regard  it  as  needful  to  instruct  commanders  as  to  the  drill  of  their 
men,  the  hours  for  reveille,  tatto,  and  taps,  the  mode  of  guard-mounting,  the 
necessit}'  for  the  presence  of  officers  at  the  daily  drills,  the  importance  of  having 
ammunition  in  the  cartridge-boxes,  and  haversacks  and  canteens  ready  for  the 
march!     At  such  elementary  points  was  it  necessary  to  begin  his  work. J 

*  That  which  wa«  afterward  called  the  Army  of  the  Toiinost»ee  was  too  umall  a  bodr  lo  bf 
included  in  this  comparison;  and  of  other  armies  few  will  suggest  any  that  should  be  named  in 
advance  of  or  even  in  connection  with  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  unless  it  be  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  Into  that  comparison  I  do  not  consider  it  needful  to  enter.  For  over  a  year  Buell'it 
army  was  known  as  the  **  Army  of  the  Ohio."  I*have  preferred  to  speak  of  it  throughout  by  the 
name  by  which  it  is  best  known. 

t  Through  the  winter  of  1861-2  large  numbers  of  troops  passed  from  West  Virginia  into 
Kentucky,  who  had  already  been  se:isoned  to  campaigning  under  the  eye  of  (iencral  RoiK!<*ran^. 
To  these  the  description  of  the  condition  of  the  army  in  Kentucky  does  not  so  fully  apply.  Even 
in  their  cases,  however,  there  was  still  ample  room  for  the  enforcement  of  a  rigid  discipline 

t  General  Order  No.  3,  Department  of  the  Ohio,  20th  November,  1861. 
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A  day  or  two  later  we  find  him  discovering  the  necessity  of  admonishing 
oflScera  that  they  must  not  appear  on  parade  without  uniforms,  or  live  away 
from  the  encampments  of  the  troops  they  commanded;*  and,  three  days  after- 
ward, that  there  were  regular  military  channels  for  the  conduct  of  official 
correspondence;  that  subordinate  commanders  must  not  assume  to  accept  the 
resignations  of  oflScers  or  order  the  discharge  of  soldiers;  that  free  passes  over 
railroads  must  not  be  distributed  miscellaneously  by  officers  to  their  friends ; 
that  leaves  of  absence  for  long  or  indefinite  periods  could  not  be  accorded  by 
subordinate  commanders;  and  finally,  that  it  was  necessary  to  distribute  and 
read  general  orders  If 

Beginning  thus  al  first  principles,  General  Buell  soon  made  the  reins  of 
authority  felt  throughout  his  slowly-forming  army.  Presently  he  organized  the 
artillery.  Then  he  began  weeding  out  incompetent  officers;  ordering  them  before 
courts-martial ;  checking  the  unsoldier-like  performance  of  holding  regimental 
or  company  elections  of  officers  to  fill  vacancies,  for  the  instruction  and  guidance 
of  the  appointing  powers.  J  Then  the  transportation  was  cut  down  to  a  rational 
limit;  officers  were  taught  that  they  could  not  delay  a  whole  army  that  their 
piles  of  trunks  might  be  hauled  along;  even  Colonels  were  remorselessly  brought 
down  to  a  maximum  of  one  hundred  pounds  of  personal  baggage.  ||  The  cavalry 
was  taken  in  hand,  and  stripped  of  the  load  of  useless  weapons  and  baggage 
with  which  the  troopers  were  burdening  their  horses  like  pack-mules;  officers 
of  infantry  companies  were  stopped  from  riding  while  their  men  walked,  and  ' 
remitted  to  their  proper  places ;  Quartermasters  were  held  to  a  rigid  responsi- 
bility for  the  management  of  their  trains;  buggies  and  family  carriages,  which 
acquisitive  camp  followers  had  been  accumulating,  were  driven  out.§  Detailed 
instructions  as  to  marching  were  issued,  and  every  officer  was  required  to  study 
them.  The  duties  of  sentries  and  outposts  were  in  like  manner  enforced.  An 
elaborate  order  was  issued,  embracing  the  pith  of  the  Army  Regulations  on  the 
whole  subject  of  the  conduct  of  troops  in  a  campaign,  the  order  to  be  observed, 
the  conditions  under  which  private  property  might  be  taken,  the  precautions 
against  pillage  or  disorderly  conduct  to  be  required,  the  imperative  necessity 
for  vigilance.  And,  after  a  month  or  two  of  leniencj',  the  officers  absent  with- 
out leave  were  suddenly  brought  up  with  all  the  rigor  of  the  army  rules,  and 
dismissed  the  service  without  the  slightest  regard  to  personal  influences  or 
appeals  for  mercy. 

Into  the  details  of  this  great  work  we  can  not  further  enter.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  in  these  and  similar  ways,  with  the  most  patient  care,  and  with  an 
admirable  administrative  ability,  was  formed  and  shaped  the  basis  of  that  fire- 
tried  organization  of  brave  men  that,  from  Pittsburg  Landing  to  Mission  Ridgo 
and  Kenesaw  and  Nashville,  never  yielded  a  foot  to  the  enemy  without  exacting 
a  bloody  cost,  and  never,  when  properly  led,  failed  to  add  fresh  laurels  to  the 
honored  name  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland. 

•General  Order  No.  4,  November  22, 1861.  t General  Order  No.  6,  November  25, 186L 

t  General  Order  No.  7,  November  26,  1861.  |  General  Order  No.  8,  December  3,  1861. 

{General  Order  No.  10,  December  6,  1861. 
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While  the  work  of  discipline  went  forward,  and  General  Buell  was  nrging 
his  plans  for  an  advance  upon  Nashville,  there  were  two  incursions  into  Ken- 
tucky, that  would  seem  to  have  been  skillfully  planned  with  a  view  to  such  an 
endangering  of  his  flank  as  would  effectually  prevent  any  forward  movement 
One  under  Humphrey  Marshall  entered  Eastern  Kentucky  through  Pound  Gap; 
the  other  under  Zollieoffcr  crossed  the  Cumberland  River  near  Somerset.  Buell 
had  earl}'  advices  of  each.  Against  Marshall  he  sent  Garfield,  who  routed  bini 
and  drove  him  out  of  the  State.  Against  Zollieoffcr  he  sent  George  H.  Thomas, 
then  a  froshly-made  Brigadier-General  of  volunteers,  but  known  to  all  officers 
of  the  old  army  as  a  sturdy,  trustworthy  soldier.  The  victory  which  he  won 
at  Mill  Springs  was  the  first  considerable  one  in  Kentucky,  and  perhaps  the 
most  important  thus  far  won  in  the  war.  Zollieoffcr  was  killed,  his  army  was 
driven  across  the  river  in  confusion,  fourteen  pieces  of  artillery,  with  stores, 
prisoners,  etc.,  were  captured.  The  success  was  inspiring,  and  the  country,  and 
particularly  the  Kentucky  Unionists,  who  had  the  most  direct  interest  in  his 
operations,  came  to  regard  General  Buell's  plans  with  a  confidence  perfectly 
implicit. 

Meantime,  receiving  little  encouragement  as  to  the  prospect  of  securing  the 
necessary  transportation  for  the  East  Tennessee  campaign,  the  General  was 
directing  his  thoughts  mainly  to  the  advance  upon  Nashville.  "Wo  liave  seen 
that  as  early  as  27th  November,  18G1,  he  had  proposed  to  General  MeClellan  an 
advance  on  Nashville  around  the  east  flank  of  the  Rebel  force  at  Bowling 
Green,  while  supplies  and  re-enforcements  should  move  rapidly  up  the  Cumber- 
land under  the  convoy  of  gunboats.  On  the  5th  of  December,  afler  twice  calling 
on  General  llallcck  as  to  the  necessary  co-operation,  (loneral  McClollan  tele- 
graphed Bdell :  "As  soon  as  I  receive  reply  from  Halleckj  will  arranixe  details 
with  you."  But,  while  there  was  still  delay  as  to  these  details,  and  while  Buell 
was  placing  his  forces,  one  small  column  at  Munfordsyille,  one  at  Green  River, 
on  the  road  to  Glasgow,  one  at  Cohnnbia,  one  at  Lebanon,  and  another — for  the 
purpose  of  deceiving  the  enemy  as  to  the  real  object  of  these  dispositions — on 
the  lower  Green  River,  MeClellan  fell  ill.  Thus  the  time  })assed  without  aetion 
till  the  last  day  of  the  year,  when  the  President — ah-end>'  in  sore  distress  at  the 
inaction  of  our  armies  and  the  danger  of  foreign  intervention — telegrapl^'ti  to 
Buell  to  inquire  whether  he  and  Ilalleek  were  neting  in  concert.  The  General 
replied  that  they  were  not,  and  that  he  was  awaiting  orders  from  a  superior 
authority  that  would  in/^ure  sueh  action.  lie  moreover  ex})lained  thai  if  his 
movement  against  Nnshville  should  be  left  to  be  an  isolated  one,  there  would 
of  course  be  nothin<x  to  hinder  the  Rebels  from  concentratinij  by  rail  airains^ 
him  from  all  (juarters,  and  particularly  from  Columbus  on  the  Missis<ippi. 
Thereupon  the  poor  President  replied  that  MeClellan  was  too  ill  to  be  disturbed, 
but — ''  1  think  you  better  get  in  concert  with  Major-General  Ilalleck  at  oiu-e." 

Now  thedifliculty  in  the  case,  as  the  President  left  it,  was  this:  Hallcek  was 
a  Major-Gcneral  in  the  regular  service;  Buell  only  a  Brigadier-General  of  vol- 
unteers. Turthermore,  llallcck  was  already  engrossed  with  operations  in 
South-western  Missouri;  and,  even  if  he  had  not  been,  he  was  not  a  man  of  such 
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temper  as  to  be  eager  to  enter  upon  the  task  of  furnishing  mere  assistance  in  the 
execution  of  a  plan  devised  by  an  officer  so  greatly  his  inferior  in  rank.  It  was 
more  grateful  to  his  habits  of  mind  to  appropriate  the  plan,  and  try  to  monopo- 
lize the  glory  of  its  execution. 

So  it  came  about  that  when  Buell,  in  obedience  to  the  President's  sugges- 
tion, opened  a  correspondence  with  Halleck  and  explained  the  details  of  his 
proposed  movement,  he  met  with  a  cold  response.  After  preliminary  dispatches, 
Euell  wrote  at  length  : 

"  Head-Quarters  Department  op  the  Ohio,  Louisville,  Jannarj  3, 1862. 

"General:  I  received  jour  dispatch,  and,  with  more  delay  than  I  meant,  proceed  to  the 
subject  of  it,  in  compliance  with  your  request,  and  I  may  add  also  at  the  wish  of  the  President. 

"  I  do  not  underrate  the  difficulties  in  Missouri,  but  I  think  it  is  not  extravagant  to  say  that 
the  great  power  of  the  rebellion  in  the  West  is  arranged  on  a  front,  the  flanks  of  which  are  Co- 
lumbus and  Bowling  Green,  and  the  center  about  where  the  railroad  between  these  points  crosses 
the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Rivers,  including  Nashville  and  the  fortified  points  below.  It  is, 
I  have  no  doubt,  within  bounds  to  estimate  their  force  on  that  line  at  eighty  thousand  men, 
including  a  column  about  Somerset,  Kentucky,  in  rear  of  their  right  flank,  it  is  more. 

"Of  this  force,  forty  thousand  may  be  set  down  as  at  Bowling  Green,  twenty  thousand  at 
Columbus — though  you  doubtless  have  more  information  on  that  point  then  I  have — and  twenty 
thousand  at  the  center.  Considering  the  railroad  facilities,  which  enable  the  enemy  to  concen- 
trate in  a  few  hours  on  any  single  point  of  this  front,  you  will  at  once  see  the  importance  of  a 
combined  attack  on  its  center  and  flanks,  or  at  least  of  demonstrations  which  may  be  converted 
into  real  attacks  and  fully  occupy  the  enemy  on  the  whole  front.  It  is  probable  that  you  may 
have  given  the  subject,  as  far  as  Columbus  and  the  center  are  concerned,  more  attention  than  I 
have.  With  reference  to  the  former,  at  least,  I  can  make  no  more  than  the  general  suggestion, 
already  expressed,  that  it  should  be  fully  occupied. 

"  The  attack  upon  the  center  should  be  made  by  two  gunboat  expeditions,  with,  I  should  say, 
twenty  thousand  men  on  the  two  rivers.  They  should,  of  course,  be  organized  with  reference  to  the 
depth  of  water  in  the  rivers,  and  whether  they  should  be  of  equal  or  unequal  strength  would  de- 
pend upon  that  and  other  considerations,  and  can  hardly  be  determined  until  the  moment  of 
departure.  The  mode  of  attack  must  depend  on  the  strength  of  the  enemy  at  the  several  points  and 
the  features  of  the  localities.  It  will  be  of  the  first  importance  to  break  the  railroad  communi- 
cation, and  if  possible  that  should  be  done  by  columns  moving  rapidly  to  the  bridges  over  the 
Cumberland  and  Tennessee.  The  former  probably  would  not  be  reached  at  first,  being  some 
thirty-one  miles  above  the  first  principal  battery  that  I  know  of  at  Dover.  The  other  is 
eighteen  miles  above  Fort  Henry — the  first  I  know  of  on  the  Tennessee.  If  the  expedition 
should  not  be  strong  enough  to  do  the  work  alone,  they  should  establish  themselves  (irmly  at  the 
nearest  possible  point,  and  remain  at  least  until  they  ascertained  that  re-enforcements  from  my 
columns  or  some  other  source  would  not  reach  them.  By  uniting  they  could  establish  themselves 
permanently  under  the  protection  of  the  gunboats. 

"  I  say  this  much  rather  to  lay  the  subject  before  you  than  to  propose  any  definite  plan  for 
your  side.  Whatever  is  done  should  be  done  speedily,  within  a  few  days.  The  work  will  become 
more  difficult  every  day.     Please  let  me  hear  from  you  at  once. 

"  Very  truly  yours,  D.  C.  BUELL, 

"  Brigadier-General  Commanding. 

"  General  H.  W.  IIalleck,  Commanding  Department  of  the  Missouri." 

To  this  General  Halleck  made  no  immediate  reply — though,  as  subsequent 
events  now  show,  he  gave  it  careful  study.  Waiting  in  all  impatience  for  sev- 
eral days,  General  Buell  then  telegraphed  :  "I  am  telegraphed  by  the  President. 
Can  you  fix  a  da}-  for  concerted  action?**  Halleck  responded  that  he  might  fix  a 
day  for  a  demonstration — he  could  do  nothing  more.    And  a  day  or  two  later  came 
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a  letter  which,  though  dated  on  the  6th,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  written 
BO  early : 

"  Head-Quabtebs  Department  of  the  MissouRiy  St.  LodL%  Janaarj  6,  1862. 
''Bbioadier-Geke&al  D.  C.  Buell,  LouUviUef  Kentucky: 

"General:  I  have  delayed  writing  to  you  for  Reveral  days,  in  hopes  of  getting  some  fsTor- 
able  yiewB  from  the  South-west.  The  news  received  to-day,  however,  is  nnfavorable,  it  being 
stated  that  Price  is  making  a  stand  near  Springfield,  and  that  all  our  available  forces  will  be 
required  to  dislodge  and  drive  him  out. 

"  My  last  advices  from  Columbus  represent  that  the  enemy  has  about  tw^ntj-two  thoa^and 
men  there.  I  have  only  about  fifteen  thousand  at  Cairo,  Fort  Holt,  and  Paducah,  and  after  leav- 
ing guard  at  these  places,  I  could  not  send  into  the  field  over  ten  or  eleven  thousand.  Moreover, 
many  of  these  are  very  imperfectly  aiteed. 

"Under  these  circumstances  it  would  be  madness  for  me  to  attempt  any  seriouB  operation 
against  Camp  Beauregard  or  Columbus.  Probably,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  I  will  be  able  to 
send  additional  troops  to  Cairo  and  Paducah  to  co-operate  with  you,  but  at  present  it  is  imposil- 
ble ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  you  deem  such  co-operation  necessary  to  your  succesft,  your  move- 
ment on  Bowling  Green  should  be  delayed.  I  know  nothing  of  the  plan  of  campaign,  never 
having  received  any  information  on  the  subject;  but  it  strikes  me  that  to  operate  from  Loaisville 
and  Paducah,  or  Cairo,  against  an  enemy  at  Bowling  Green,  is  a  plain  case  of  exterior  lines,  like 
that  of  McDowell  and  Patterson,  which,  unless  each  of  the  exterior  columns  is  superior  to  the 
enemy,  leads  to  disaster  ninety-nine  times  in  a  hundred. 

"  Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant,  H.  W.  HALLECK,  Migor-General." 

One  or  two  conclusions  that  have  an  important  effect  upon  existing  mili- 
tary reputations  may  be  deduced  from  these  letters.  It  is  plain  that  General 
Buell  suggested  the  campaign  which  led  to  the  fall  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donel* 
son,  and  the  evacuation  of  Bowling  Green,  Nashville,  and  Columbus.  It  is 
equally  plain  that  General  Halleck  sought  to  discourage  it,  and  even  committed 
himself  to  the  absurd  criticism  that  it  would  be  an  operation  on  exterior  lines, 
which,  ill  ninety-nine  eases  out  of  a  hundred,  would  lea<l  to  disaster.  And  it  is 
clear  that  each  of  them  was  completely  deceived  b}'  the  magnificent  game  of 
brag  which  the  enemy  was  then  playing,  that  each  was  guilty  of  the  McClellan 
weakness  of  viewing  the  opposing  forces  through  a  magnifying  glass  of  inordi- 
nate powers.  When  Sidney  Johnston  had  twelve  to  fourteen  thousand  at 
Bowling  Green,  Buell  estimated  his  strength  at  forty  thousand.  When  he  had 
sixteen  thousand  at  Donelson,  Buell  estimated  his  strength  at  twenty  thousand. 
And  to  complete  the  self-deception,  Ilalleck  estimated  the  Bebel  strength  at 
Columbus  at  the  preposterous  number  of  twenty-two  thousand.  Yet  wo  shall 
deal  the  more  tenderly  with  such  errors  of  judgment — the  incidents  of  the  uni- 
versal rawness,  the  reaction  from  Bull  Run,  and  the  McClellan  spell — when  we 
remember  that  so  able  and  clear-si ij^h ted  a  commander  as  Sidney  Johnston  be- 
lieved, in  November,  1861,  that  Buell  then  had  fifty  thousand  men,  an  exagger- 
ation of  not  less  than  two-thirds  * 

General  Halleck's  open  disapproval,  and  the  failure  of  the  Washington  au- 
thorities to  give  peremptory  orders  for  co-operation  on  this  plan,  not  unnat- 
urally caused  General  Buell  to  slacken  his  personal  efforts,  and  to  direct  his 
attention  once  more  to  the  East  Tennessee  movement.     To  this  same  end  the 

*  Confederate  Report  Com.  on  Surrender  Donelson,  etc.,  p.  172. 
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Government  was  now  exhibiting  renewed  orgency.  BueH's  plan  was  to  move 
Thomas's  command  from  Somerset.  A  force  was  set  to  work  corduroying  the 
roads;  and  he  strove  to  accumulate  sufficient  transportation,  but  found  difficulty 
in  even  subsisting  ten  thousand  at  this  point  of  departure.  At  last  it  was  ad- 
mitted that,  with  the  existing  resources  of  the  Quartermaster *s  Department,  the 
expedition  to  East  Tennessee  in  midwinter  was  impossible. 

The  roads  were  now  far  worse  than  when  General  Buoll  had  first  proposed 
the  Cumberland  Eiver  and  Nashville  movement ;  and  it  would  seem  that  he 
regarded  the  resistance  likely  to  be  offered  by  the  enemy  as  consideriibly  in- 
creased. It  was  under  these  circumstances  that,  without  a  word  of  previous 
warning,  he  received,  on  30th  January,  1862,  a  dispatch  from  General  Halleck, 
announcing  that  he  had  ordered  an  advance  on  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson. 
He  made  no  explanation  and  asked  no  co-operation.  Buell,  however,  asked  the 
one  and  offered  the  other — not  without  some  manifestations  of  surprise  that  a 
plan  he  had  sketched  and  proposed  to  execute  should  be  thus  entered  upon 
without  even  giving  him  notice  of  it.  Finally,  after  being  infbrmed  by  Hal- 
leck that  co-operation  at  present  was  not  necessary,  and  receiving  only  vague 
explanations,  he  wrote : 

"Head-Quarters  Department  of  the  Ohio,  Louisyille,  February  5,  1862. 

"  General  :  Mj  plan  of  operations  was  sketched  in  the  letter  I  wrote  you  on  the  3d  ultimo. 
You  have,  I  learn  from  your  letter  and  dispatches,  entered  upon  what  would  have  concerned  it 
on  your  side,  and  that  is  a  very  important  part  of  it.  I  regr^  that  we  could  not  have  consulted 
upon  it  earlier,  because  my  work  must  at  first  be  slow.  Besides,  since  I  wrote  you,  those  plans 
have  been  changed,  or  at  least  suspended,  in  consequence  of  the  diversion  of  a  large  part  of  my 
efficient  force  for  other  objects,  which  the  General-in-Chief  urged  as  of  primary  importance, 
namely,  an  advance  into  E^st  Tennessee.  I  hear,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  trans- 
portation, and,  more  than  all,  the  impassable  condition  of  the  roads,  urged  him  to  allow  me  to 
resume  my  original  plan,  and,  if  I  am  not  l-estricted,  shall  enter  on  iU  execution  at  once.  My 
troops  have,  however,  been  thrown  somewhat  out  of  position,  and  it  will  take  some  days  to  get 
them  into  place.  My  progress,  too,  must  be  slow,  for  we  arc  dependent  on  the  railroad  for  sup- 
plies, and  that  we  must  repair  as  we  go,  the  enemy  having  very  much  damaged  it  between  Green 
River  and  Bowling  Green — forty  miles.  That  will  take  ten  or  twelve  days.  I  must  go  provided 
with  a  siege-train,  because  the  enemy  is  strongly  intrenched,  with  heavy  artillery,  behind  a  river, 
and  the  condition  of  the  roads  will,  I  fear,  effectually  bar  any  plan  of  attack  which  will  depend 
on  celerity  of  movement. 

"I  think  it  is  quite  plain  that  the  center  of  the  enemy's  line — that  part  which  you  are  now 
moving  against — is  the  decisive  point  of  his  whole  front,  as  it  is  also  the  most  vulnerable.  If  it 
is  held,  or  even  the  bridges  on  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Rivers  destroyed,  and  your  force 
maintains  itself  near  those  points.  Bowling  Green  will  rapidly  fall,  and  Columbus  will  soon  fol- 
low. The  work  which  you  have  undertaken  is,  therefore,  of  the  very  highest  importance,  with- 
out reference  to  the  injurious  effects  of  a  failure.  There  is  not  in  the  whole  field  of  operations 
a  point  at  which  every  man  you  can  raise  can  be  employed  with  more  effect,  or  with  the  proe- 
]>ect  of  as  important  results. 

"  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  D.  C.  BUELL. 

"  General  H.  W.  Halleck,  St.  Louis,  Missouri." 

In  this  spirit,  without  waiting  for  a  request,  he  dispatched,  the  next  day,  a 
l^rigade  from  the  mouth  of  Green  River,  and  eight  new  regiments,  to  re-enforco 
the  movement  against  Fort  Henry.  Then,  on  the  7th,  Halleck,  by  this  time 
alarmed  for  the  success  of  his  movement,  asked  for  more  men.    Buell  himself 
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now  feared  that  before  he  eould  seriously  threaten  Bowling  Green  heavy  re-en- 
forcements might  be  withdrawn  from  it  to  Donelson;  and  so,  with  a  readiness 
to  weaken  his  own  column  in  supporting  another — never  too  common  among 
military  men,  and  certainly  not  specially  deserved  by  Halleck's  treatment  of 
him — ho  hastily  detached  three  entire  divisions  by  water  to  Fort  Donelson.  In 
all  ho  had  sent  twenty-four  regiments,  with  appropriate  artillery,  and  was  in 
the  act  of  sending  more  when  the  fall  of  Donelson  was  announced.* 

Meantime  ho  would  seem  to  have  decided,  since  his  column  was  thns  weak- 
ened, to  content  himself  with  a  demonstration  against  Bowling  Green,  which 
would  prevent  its  detaching  troops  to  Donelson,  and  await  the  action  on  the 
Cumberland  as  sure  to  decide  its  fate.  Moving  rapidly  forward,  with  the  ener- 
getic Mitchel  in 'advance,  he  came  before  Bowling  Green  on  the  morning  of  the 
14th — to  find  the  bridge  in  flames  and  the  last  of  the  enemy  moving  out  by 
rail.  Sidney  Johnston  had  decided  upon  its  evacuation  after  the  fall  of  Port 
Henry,  and  had  executed  the  work  with  remarkable  dispatch.f  Crossing  the 
swollen  river  fn  midwinter  without  a  bridge  was  found  a  difficult  task,  but  it 
was  vigorously  pressed,  and  after  a  little  the  officers  succeeded  in  getting  a  pon- 
toon bridge,  which  was  at  once  laid  down.  Then,  starting  with  one  thousand 
men  on  cars,  and  leaving  Mitchel  to  push  forward  on  foot,  followed  by  all  that 
was  left  of  the  army,  Buell  started  straight  for  Nashville.  Ho  had  grasped  in- 
tuitively the  necessities  of 'the  position  and  divined  the  certainty  of  the  fall  of 
Nashville.J  Meantime  ho  telegraphed  around  to  Donelson  (which  had  now 
fallen)  for  his  troops  there  to  hurry  on  up  the  river.  All  arrived  almost 
together;  and,  after  a  scene  of  wild  confusion,  while  awaiting  the  advent  of 
the  Yankee  invaders,  the  capital  of  Tennessee  foil  without  a  blow.  || 

*  Buell'H  Statement  in  Review  of  Evidence  before  Military  Comrainaion  in  his  case,  p.  7; 
Letter  on  Sherman's  8i)eech  at  Planters'  House  banquet,  New  York  World,  5th  September,  18d5. 

t" The  evacuation  of  Bowling  Green  was  imperatively  ncccp^<ary,  and  was  ordered  before 
and  was  executed  while  the  battle  was  being  fought  at  Donelson." — Sidney  Johnston's  letter  to 
Jefferson  Davis,  March  18,  1862. 

tThat  this  involves  much  praise  may  be  inferred  from  the  state  of  mind  in  which  roch 
commanders  as  Halleck  are  known  to  liave  been  now  thrown.  General  Halleck,  being  advised 
of  General  Buell's  purpose  to  march  straight  on  Nashville,  made  haste  to  remonstrate: 

"  St.  Louis,  Kebrnarr  15.  IS6J. 
"General  Bueli.,  LoniKciUe:  TelHjfr.im  about  diYiBiun  n'li»^vc8  me  gn»atlr.  To  move  fmra  Bowling  <iiv«i  oa 
Nasbvillo  \n  not  good  strategy.  Conio  and  help  me  take  and  hold  Fort  DonoUon  nnd  narknTillc,  [thenl  movf  to 
Flonncc,  cutting  the  railroad  at  IVctitur,  and  Niifthvillo  niuot  be  abandoned,  precisely  an  Bowling  Gits*ii  ha»  X^^t-n, 
All  wr  want  is  troops  in  niaHR  on  the  right  point,  and  the  enemy  is  defcatt^l  with  S'-arcely  a  blow ;  but  I  fonr  1  lt«ts 
not  forces  cnouizh  for  tliis  n«'W  strutegio  move  and  at  the  Hami>  time  ubscrTo  Columbus.  Come  and  help  in<>  an<l«U 
will  bo  right.    W'v  rjin  clear  Tennessiw  as  we  bare  cleared  K"L'tucky.  H.  W.  H.\LLKtK." 

And  again,  about  the  20th,  General  Ilalleck  telegraphefl  his  subordinates  that  they  must 
rally  for  sucli  a  struggle  in  the  vicinity  of  Nashville  as  the  continent  had  never  witnessed;  and 
appealed  at  the  same  time  to  Buell  for  aid  to  be  sent  to  Clarksville,  below  Nashville,  on  the 
Cumberland : 

"  8t.  Louu,  February  SB.  WS, 
"Gknfral  Buell  :  Wo  aro  in  possossion  in  ClarkHville  in  large  force,  with  plenty  of  supplies.    Moto  to  that  pUce 
rapidly,  by  forced  marches,  and  efl'cct  a  junction.    Send  all  availablo  troops  around  that  can  reach  thera  by  watif 
•ooner  than  by  land.    Do  n*t  hesitate  a  moment.    If  you  will  come,  we  are  sure  of  NasbTiUe  and  Colnmbus,  aaJ  per* 
baps  Memphis  also.    Answer,  yes  or  no.  H.  W.  HALLECK.** 

I  February  24th,  1862. 
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General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston ,  a  wary  and  experienced  commander,  fully 
equal  to  the  high  position  to  which  the  Confederates  had  assigned  him,  was  now 
emancipated  from  the  controlling  political  considerations  which  had  enforced 
the  vital  errors  of  his  long  and  weak  defensive  line  from  Bowling  Green  to  Co- 
lumbus. While  the  Hebel  press  was  denouncing  him  in  unmeasured  terms  he 
was  really  giving  the  crowning  proofs  of  his  capacity.  Gathering  together  the 
fragments  of  his  defeated  or  retreating  forces,  those  from  Donelson,  from  Bowl- 
ing Green,  from  Mill  Springs,  he  presently  had  them  fused  once  more  into  a 
compact  mass,  and  was  crossing  the  Tennessee  at  Decatur  with  them,  having 
lofl  the  whole  width  of  the  State  between  himself  and  his  pursuers.  He  was 
soon  to  show  what  means  of  offense  yet  remained  within  his  grasp,  on  the  fate- 
ful field  of  Pittsburg  Landing. 

General  Buell  could  make  no  immediate  pursuit,  since  the  country  was 
flooded,  bridges  were  destroyed,  and  there  were  no  adequate  means  for  carrj'ing 
supplies  away  from  rivers  or  railroads.  But  he  soon  sought  once  more,  on  his 
own  motion  as  well  as  under  advice  from  Washington,  to  get  into  co-operation 
with  Halleck  for  further  operations.  He  had  hitherto  been  disposed  to  urge 
haste.  It  can  not  now  be  said  that  he  was  quite  alive  to  the  dangers  which 
Sidney  Johnston's  rapid  movements  were  threatening.  But  as  soon  as  he  had 
crossed  his  ami}'  at  Nashville,  he  sought  an  interview  with  Halleck,  for  which 
that  officer  professed  to  have  as  yet  no  time.  When  Columbus  fell  he  would  bo 
ready  for  it.  Then,  on  a  further  dispatch  from  McClellan,  advising  him  to  hold 
Nashville  firmly,  feel  toward  Chattanooga,  "arrange  details  with  Halleck,  and 
co-operate  together  fully,*'  Buell  again  asked  Halleck  what  he  could  do  to  aid 
him.  Halleck  replied  that  he  would  like  him  to  come  over  to  Savannah  or 
Florence,  to  separate  Rebel  forces  on  the  Mississippi  from  Johnston's  army.  It 
was  on  the  4th  of  March  that  this  proposition  was  made,  and  on  the  5th  that 
Buell  acceded  to  it,  but  suggested  some  slight  modifications.  Precisely  two 
weeks  later  Sidney  Johnston  was  writing  to  the  President  of  the  Confederacy: 
"I  marched  southward  ...  to  co-operate  or  unite  with  General  Beauregard 
for  the  defense  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  passage  is  almost  completed, 
and  the  head  of  my  column  is  already-  with  General  Bragg  at  Corinth.  The 
movement  was  deemed  too  hazardous  by  the  most  experienced  members  of  my 

staff,  but  the  object  warranted  the  risk Day  after  to-morrow,  unless 

the  enemy  intercept  me,  my  force  will  be  with  Bragg The  test  of 

merit  in  my  profession,  with  the  people,  is  success.  It  is  a  hard  rule,  but  I  think 
it  right.  If  I  join  this  corps  to  the  forces  of  General  Beauregard  (I  confess  a 
hazardous  experiment)  then  those  who  are  now  declaiming  against  me  will  be 
without  an  argument."* 

Here  then,  in  those  critical  two  weeks,  was  the  lost  opportunity.  We  are 
now  to  see  who  lost  it. 

The  preliminary  consultations  between  Halleck  and  Buell,  which  might 
have  been  settled  in  a  forenoon's  talk,  dribbled  through  telegraphic  dispatches 
from  the  Ist  to  the  10th  of  March.    It  was  agreed  that  Halleck  should  push  a 

^ConfedenUe  Report,  Com.  on  Surrender  Donelson,  etc.,  pp.  173^175. 
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strong  force  up  the  Tennessee,  and  that  Buell  should  march  overland  fVom 
Nashville  to  join  it  somewhere  near  Savannah,  on  the  Tennessee  Biver.*  Buell 
had  begun  his  arrangements  for  this  march  when,  on  the  12th,  came  an  order 
placing  him  under  Halleck*s  command.  The  obvious  necessity  for  a  commou 
head  to  the  movement  now  in  hand,  and  the  superior  rank  of  Halleck  seemed 
to  make  this  a  necessary,  as  it  certainly  was  an  obvious  measure.  Buell  himself 
styled  it  "eminently  proper."    Yet  its  results  were  not  good. 

*  The  dispatches  possess  historic  interest.    The  more  important  ones  are  as  foUowa : 

**8t.  Loun.  March  S,  1MB. 
**  GKXsaAL  BuKLL,  NotikrilU :  Colambtis  ft  nearlf  tnrnMl.   The  morUr  boati  will  bombard  it  this  afternoon,  mtA 
Pope  wiU  attack  New  Madrid  to-morrow  morning.    ...    I  will  make  an  appointment  to  meet  70a  aa  eoon  ae  tt* 
Columbne  morement  is  ended.  H.  W.  H  ALLKCX.** 

*'  Nasbtillb,  March  1^  180. 
**  Gbnskal  Halleck,  8t.  L<mia :  What  can  I  do  to  aid  yonr  operations  againtt  Golnmbni  ?    Bemember  I  um  ••!•• 
rated  trom  yon  by  the  Tennewoe  R^er.    Johnston  is  moving  toward  Decatur,  and  bnrning  the  bridge*  as  he  goes. 

**D.  C.  BUXLL." 

**St.  Lorn,  March  4.  ISEL 
**GE]fBBAL  BuKLL,  Na$hviJlf :  If  Johnston  has  destroyed  the  railroad  snd  bridges  in  his  rear  he  can  net  retara  Is 
attack  yon.  Why  not  come  to  the  TenncHsee,  and  operate  with  me  to  cut  Johnston*a  line  with  Memphis,  Kandolph,  and 
Hew  Madrid?  Columbus  has  been  evacuated  and  destroyed.  Knemy  is  concentrating  at  New  Madrid  and  Island  No. 
10.  I  am  concentrating  a  force  of  twenty  thousand  against  him.  Grant,  with  all  available  force,  has  gone  ap  the  Tm> 
nessee  to  d(^troy  connection  at  Corinth,  Jackson,  and  Uumboldt.  Kstimated  strength  of  enemy  at  New  Madrid,  Baa- 
dolph,  and  Memphis,  is  fifty  thousand.  It  is  of  vital  importance  to  separate  them  from  Johnston's  army.  Cobs  over 
to  Savannah  or  Florence,  and  we  can  do  it.  We  then  can  operate  either  on  Decatur  or  Memphis,  or  both,  as  m»j  appsar 
beat.  ,  U.  W.  UALLBCIL.** 

**  Nashtills,  March  ft,  USt. 

**Gexkral  Hallxck,  St.  Loui$:  Tour  views  accord  with  my  own  generally,  but  some  slight  modifications  stem  ta 
no  necessary.  At  least  there  are  details  about  which  we  ought  to  be  able  to  consult  flreely.  Can  we  not  meot  at  Lenla> 
'vlUe  in  a  day  or  so?  I  think  it  very  important.  The  concentration  of  my  troops  and  transportation  can  not  h«  com- 
pleted for  some  days.  We  have  had  two  formidable  rivers  to  cross,  and  have  forced  ourselves  here  without  Iraasporta- 
lion  or  baggage.  The  thing  which  I  think  of  vital  importance  is  that  yon  seise  and  hold  the  bridge  at  Florence,  ia 
force.  Johnston  is  now  at  ShelbjrviUe,  some  fifty  miles  south  of  this.  I  hope  you  will  arrange  for  onr  ueetlag  at 
IionlBTille.  D.  C.  BUXLL.  * 

**  St.  Louis,  March  6,  ISR. 
"GrwERAL  Bur.LL,  NathrilJe :  I  can  not  possibly  leave  here  at  the  proRent  time.  Events  are  passing  on  so  rapidly 
that  I  must  be  all  the  time  in  telegraphic  coinniunicution  with  i^rtin.  Grunt,  Pope,  and  Commo^luro  Foote.  We  mimt 
consult  by  telegraph.  News  down  the  Tenneeseu  that  ReauroRurd  has  twenty  thousaml  men  at  Corinth,  and  ii  rapidly 
fortifying  it.  Smith  will  pn>bably  not  be  stron;;  enouj;h  to  attack  it.  It  is  a  great  misfortune  to  lose  that  pcint.  I 
shall  re-enforce  Smith  as  rapidly  as  pnasibli).  If  you  could  send  a  division  l>y  water  aronnd  into  the  Tennessee  it  would 
require  only  a  small  amount  of  transportation  to  do  it.    W^ould  receive  all  its  supplies  by  the  river. 

•*H.  W.  HAXLKCK." 

**  Nashvii.le,  March  9.  IS^S. 
**  General  Halleck,  St.  Loui$:  I  did  not  get  your  dispatch  of  the  Bth  until  yesterday— that  of  the  Mh  to-day.  I 
inggeHt  the  following:  The  enemy  can  move  from  one  side  of  the  rivi>r  to  the  other  at  pleasure,  and  if  we  attempt  to 
operate  on  both  sidci  Milhout  thu  Name  facility  of  transit,  we  arc  liable  to  Im>  beaten  in  detail.  The  point  I  pr^viooaly 
■uggestcd  is  the  only  one  from  which  wc  can  operate  centrally.  That  eecured,  we  ran  art  aecording  to  ciicamstaaccs 
either  way.  If  you  occupy  that  point,  I  will  rc-enforce  you  by  water  or  join  you  b]r  land.  Otherwise,  I  may  detuch  too 
little  to  nerve  you,  or  else  so  much  as  to  endanger  middlo  Tennessee,  the  importance  of  which  I  uecd  not  allude  to. 
If  wo  could  meet,  I  think  we  could  better  understand  each  other.  I).  C.  BUKLL." 

••St.  Louis,  March  10.  !*«. 
••General  Buell,  Naahville:  My  forces  are  moving  up  the  Tennessee  Riveras  rapidly  as  we  can  obtain  transpor- 
tation. Florence  was  the  point  originally  designated,  but  on  account  of  enemy's  forces  at  Corinth  and  HumboMt,  it 
is  deemed  best  to  land  at  Savannah,  and  estHblish  a  d«'pot.  The  trauoportation  will  serve  as  ferries.  The  aelertioo  is 
left  to  C.  F.  Smith,  who  commands  the  advance.  Pope  has  turned  Ireland  No.  10,  but  the  enemy  shows  no  disposition  to 
evacuate.  Curtis  is  asking  for  re-iuforcements  in  Arkansas.  I  must  send  him  ^ome  troops  intended  for  the  T*'nnfssra 
f  ou  do  not  say  whether  we  are  to  expect  any  re-enforcements  from  Nashvlllo.  II.  W.  H  ALLEt'K." 

••Nashvillb,  March  10,  las?. 
••  General  Halleck,  S.  LonU :  The  possession  and  absolute  security  of  the  country  north  of  the  Teunesvee  River, 
irith  Nashville  as  a  center,  is  of  vital  importance,  both  in  a  political  aud  military  point  of  view.  Under  no  clrcum- 
stances  should  it  be  jeopardized.  It  enables  us,  Mith  the  Tennessee  us  a  base,  to  operate  east,  west,  and  south.  All 
our  arrangements  should  look  to  a  centralization  of  our  force  for  that  object.  Wo  can  not  tell  now  which  din-ctioa  to 
take  when  we  get  within  reach  of  the  enemy.  Ton  can  not  well  tell  what  force  you  may  meet  at  the  west ;  still  less 
can  I  tell  what  may  come  in  the  direction  of  Stevenson.  With  this  view  the  establishment  of  your  force  on  this  sids 
of  the  river,  as  high  up  as  possible,  is  evidently  judicious ;  and  with  the  same  view  it  would  be  nnncctwsary  and  anad- 
vlsable  to  change  the  line  on  which  I  propose  to  advance.  I  can  join  you  almost  if  not  quite  as  soon  as  by  water,  la 
better  condition,  and  with  greater  security  to  your  operations  and  mine.  I  believe  you  can  not  bo  too  promptly  oor 
too  strongly  established  on  the  Tennessee.    I  shall  advance  in  a  very  few  days— as  soon  as  our  transportation  Is  ready. 

**D.  C.  BUBU«.** 
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General  Grant  had  been  deprived  of  his  command  in  the  field  by  reason  of 
difficulties  with  Halleck  and  others,  and  ordered  to  Fort  Henry  ;  while  Charles 
F.  Smith  had  been  given  the  command  of  the  expedition  up  the  Tennessee. 
That  veteran  officer,  however,  had  soon  fallen  ill  of  the  disease  which  in  a  few 
weeks  brought  him  to  the  grave,  and  Grant  had  been  sent  up  to  resume  com- 
mand. Contrary  to  General  BuelFs  expectations,  and  to  the  dictates  of  military 
science  or  of  common  prudence,  the  army  had  been  encamped  on  the  further 
side  of  the  swollen  Tennessee,  within  less  than  twenty  miles  of  the  fast-concen- 
trating Eebel  armies  at  Corinth.  Of  this  fact  General  Buell  was  not  advised; 
and  when,  grown  apprehensive,  as  it  would  seem,  on  the  subject,  he  asked  if  he 
were  not  right  in  understanding  Grant*s  army  to  be  on  the  hither  side  of  the 
river,  he  received  no  reply. 

Without  orders  from  Halleck,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  general  understand- 
ing attained  while  yet  they  were  independent  commanders,  Buell  moved  on  the 
15th  of  March,  three  days  after  being  placed  under  Halleck's  command.  First 
be  sent  forward  his  cavalry  to  sweep  rapidly  over  the  route  to  be  crossed  and 
prevent  the  small  bodies  of  the  enemy  that  were  known  to  infest  it  from  burning 
the  bridges.  All  were  saved  except  the  important  bridge  across  Duck  Eiver  at 
Columbia.  The  infantry  soon  reached  this  point,  but  was  here  delayed  b}'  a  stream 
out  of  its  banks  and  without  a  bridge.  The  ample  engineering  supplies  which  a 
year  later  would  have  made  this  a  thing  of  little  moment,  were  not  yet  introduced ; 
the  officers  who  undertook  the  work  were  still  raw ;  and  though  the  building  of  a 
bridge  was  zealously  prosecuted,  it  was  only  finished  on  the  Slst  of  March,  the 
very  day  on  which  (the  flood  having  passed)  the  stream  became  once  more  forda- 
ble.  Nine  days  had  been  given  to  the  march  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  be- 
tween Nashville  and  Duck  Eiver,  and  twelve  days  had  now  been  consumed  here 
in  bridge  building.  Then,  on  being  at  last  able  to  cross,  General  Buell  pushed 
forward  vigorously,  but  in  no  special  haste,  and  with  no  warning  that  there  was 
any  need  for  special  haste.  From  Columbia  to  the  Tennessee  is  ninety  miles. 
He  marched  it,  with  his  army  in  compact  shape,  in  six  days. 

That  this  movement  was  quite  up  to  the  average  of  good  marching  by  the 
best  armies  during  the  war  is  undeniable.  That  it  was  accomplished  over  bad 
roads,  and  at  a  period  of  such  general  rawness  as  March,  1862,  is  the  best  testi- 
mony lo  the  masterly  manner  in  which  General  Buell  had  organized  and  disci- 
plined his  army.  But  the  extraordinary  feature  of  the  case  is,  that  neither 
General  Halleck,  who  commanded  both  armies,  nor  General  Grant,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  one  on  which  the  storm  of  Pittsburg  Landing  was  about  to  buist, 
thought  it  needful  to  advise  General  Buell  that  there  was  any  special  occasion 
for  forced  marches.  Halleck  even  suggested  that  Buell  should  halt  at  Waynes- 
boro*, thirty  miles  short  of  Savannah  ;  and  Grant,  as  late  as  the  4th  of  April, 
sent  word  to  the  advanced  division  of  Buell's  column  (General  Nelson  com- 
manding), that  it  was  unnecessary  to  hasten  his  march,  as  he  could  not  at  any 
rate  cross  the  river  before  the  8th  I  * 

*  BueirB  letter  to  editor  United  Statei  SerTioe  Maguine,  January  19, 1865.    His  words  are: 
**  The  day  before  hia  arrival  at  Savannah,  Qeneral  Nelson,  who  commanded  mj  leading  dlTiaion, 
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Great  ovonts  wore  to  como  before  the  8th — events  of  such  a  nature  that 
Buell  was  subsequently  justified  in  saying  to  Grant :  '*  Had  I  acted  on  your  dis- 
patch  to  General  !Nelson  .  .  .  the  time  you  designated  for  me  to  commence 
crossing  the  river  would  have  found  the  remnant  of  your  army  prisoners  in  the 
camps  of  the  enemy." 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  April  the  sleepei*s  at  Savannah  were  aroused 
by  cannonading  up  the  river  in  the  direction  of  the  camp.  When  the  continu- 
ance of  the  firing  indicated  a  serious  attack  Buell,  conceiving  that  quite 
possibl}''  General  Grant's  feeling  of  security  might  be  unwarranted,  went  over 
to  his  head- quarters  to  inquire.  He  found  that  Grant  had  just  started  for  the 
field,  leaving  word  for  Nelson's  division  of  BuelTs  army  to  march  up  the  river 
on  the  northern  side.  At  Savannah  the  easy-going  officers  still  maintained  that 
it  was  only  an  affair  of  outposts.  As,  however,  it  continued,  Buell  decided  to 
go  up  in  pei'son.  All  along  the  river  bank  he  encountered  the  crowds  of  fugi- 
tives whose  appearance  too  plainly  told  the  story  of  the  day.  On  his  arrival, 
therefore,  he  did  not  need  General  Grant's  assurance  of  danger  to  prompt  him 

adyised  General  Grant  by  courier  of  his  approach,  and  was  informed,  in  reply,  that  it  was  unnec- 
essary to  hasten  his  march,  as  he  could  not  at  any  rate  cross  the  river  before  the  following  Tues- 
day. Nevertheless  that  divlFion  and  myself  arrived  at  Savannah  on  Saturday,  as  I  had  directed. 
Tlie  next  morning  General  Grant  was  attacked  at  Pittsburg  Landing.'  In  a  long  letter  to  Gen- 
eral Grant,  tartly  commenting  on  the  General's  implied  opinion  that  he  ought  to  have  moved 
more  rapidly  (New  York  World,  April  6,  1866),  Buell  says:  **  Your  dispatch  of  the  4th  of  April 
to  General  Nelson  showed  that  so  far  from  intending  to  be  the  attacking  party  at  an  eariier  day 
than  that  on  which  I  arrived,  you  were  not  even  prepared  to  pass  my  army  over  the  river  for 
three  days  after  it  commenced  to  arrive." 

In  this  same  letter  General  Buell  produces  an  array  of  dispatches,  between  himself,  Halleck, 
and  Grant,  on  the  various  stages  of  the  movement.  Much  of  the  matter  in  them  is  unnecessary 
now  for  an  understanding  of  the  facts.  He  afterward  condenses  their  substance,  with  entire  fair- 
ness, as  follows: 

"  From  the  foiogoin^  (liaiMtchPii  the  following  material  fncts  are  to  be  draun  : 

"  1.  You  were  ordiTi'd  up  thw  Ti'nnc'88«M»  Kiver  fi)r  a  Bpecific  object,  and  without  rcfiTence  to  »ny  snpport  from  me; 
that  ii,  according  tu  (jcnrral  Hallock'H  diupatcli  on  the  4th  of  March,  jou  had  'gone  up  the  Tenneuee  to  destroy  coa> 
oection  [railroad  connection]  at  (.'urinth,  Jackson,  and  IIumboMt.' 

''2.  On  the  10th.  Rix  days  later,  according  to  the  eame  authority,  yon  Mrere  *  moring  vp  the  Tenii«BM«  BiTer  u 
rapidly  an  yon  could  obtain  trauttportation  ; '  from  which  it  would  appi-ar  that  yon  had  more  troops  than  trantporta- 
tion,  notwithHtunding  I  wa8  Hcuding  you  all  tho  boats  I  could  spare  from  the  Cumberland.  Tn  the  meantime  the  plan 
of  opi'rations  had  been  changed.  Quoting  again  from  General  llalleck's  dirputches  of  the  lUth  :  '  On  account  of  tht 
enemy's  forces  at  Corinth  and  Humboldt,  it  was  deemed  best  to  land  at  Savannah  and  e.ttablish  a  depot.  The  trans- 
portation would  serTc  as  ferries.'  That  is,  your  chief,  General  Ilalleck,  had  concludod  to  proceed  w  ith  deliberate  prep- 
aratiou,  under  the  shelter  of  the  Tennessee  Kivor,  for  an  attack  on  the  enemy's  position  at  Corinth,  or  eU^wbere  in 
that  Ticinity. 

''S.  On  the  15th,  General  Ilalleck  reports  you  still  'concentrating  at  SaTannah  ;'  by  which  it  appears  that  he  did 
not  consider  you  yet  concentrated. 

"4.  On  the  Z<<th  ho  reports  that  Marge  re-enforcements  are  bi>Ing  sent  to  yon  ;'  that  is,  the  force  which  he  thought 
necessary  was  still  not  concontmted.  '  Wi>  muNt,*  hesaytt,  *  be  ready  to  attack  as  soon  as  the  niads  are  panable;*  trom 
trhich  In  to  be  understood  tliat  Gimeral  Halleck  had  been  informed -for  he  was  not  present  tu  eee  fur  hims^'lf— tkftt  at 
that  time  the  mads  from  Savannah  to  Corinth  were  nut  in  a  condition  to  admit  of  an  attack. 

".'S.  The  invitation  to  co-operate  cami*  from  me  to  General  Halieck,  as  independent  commandera,  he  commaBdiBf 
the  Department  of  BlisAOuri,  and  I  tho  Department  of  tho  Ohio;  and  our  consultation*  reenlted  In  the  deslgnatioB 
of  Savannah.  whl«h  is  on  thf  east  bank  of  the  Tennessee,  and  was  therefore  a  secure  place  fbr  yon,  as  the  point  at 
which  we  were  to  form  a  junction  for  our  ulterior  object.  An  late  as  the  5th  day  of  April— the  day  of  my  arrtral  al 
'BaVHunah.  and  thu  day  before  you  were  attacked— '  future  movements '  were  not  determined  upon  by  General  Haltrck. 
your  ct>mniander,  and  at  that  time  mine  also. 

"  i.  Geueral  Ilalleck  and  yourself  were  informed  from  time  to  time  of  the  progress  of  my  morement,  and  the 
obstac  les  whicli  ritardeil  it. 

"  7.  I  was  in  communication  with  you  by  couriers,  and  with  General  Halleck  by  telegraph  ;  and  neither  yen  wtr 
he  informed  me  of  >our  actual  pOHition,  though  I  telegraphed  him  distinctly  on  that  point;  fkr  Ies«  did  fon  advise  me 
that  you  considered  >onrself  In  peril.  On  the  contrnry,  on  the  4th  of  April,  you  sent  a  dispatch  to  General  Nelson, 
who  commanded  the  advance  of  my  column,  telling  him  not  to  hMten  his  march,  as  he  could  not  at  any  rate  com 
nenoe  crossing  the  rirer  tintii  the  following  Tuesday,  three  days  after  the  time  which  I  had  appointed  fbr  him  to  arrive 
»t  tSavaniiah." 
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to  ask  that  transports  be  at  once  sent  down  for  Crittenden's  division,  then 
an*iving  at  Savannah.  He  reconnoitered  the  field  a  little,  then  returned  to  has- 
ten the  movements  of  his  troops. 

We  need  not  repeat  the  sad  story  of  that  first  day's  disaster,  which,  in  other 
pages,  has  been  fully  traced.  Before  Nelsoh  could  get  up  with  his  advance 
division.  Grant  was  sending  back  earnestly  for  assistance,  and  representing  the 
force  with  which  he  was  engaged  at  a  hundred  thousand.* 

The  advance  of  Nelson's  division,  after  waiting  for  some  time  opposite  the 
Landing  for  means  of  crossing,  reached  the  field  just  as  the  Eebels  were  making 
their  last  advance.  It  rapidly  took  post,  under  General  Buell's  direction,  and 
opened  with  musketry  and  artillery.  No  more  ground  was  yielded,  and  the 
troops  encamped  in  line  of  battle. 

There  was  no  conference  between  the  commandei*s.  One  of  Grant's  sub- 
ordinates furnished  Buell  with  a  rough  map  of  the  ground,  and  there  was  a 
common  understanding  that  operations  must  be  renewed  at  daylight.  Through 
the  night  Crittenden's  division  of  Buell's  army  amved,  and  was  moved  out 
upon  Nelson's  right.  McCook's,  which  arrived  in  time  to  get  into  action  only  a 
little  later  than  the  others,  was  used  for  further  prolongation  to  the  right. 

And  now  was  seen — even  more  conspicuously  than  in  the  steady  march- 
ing— the  results  of  the  fine  discipline  which  Buell  had  been  enforcing.  At 
daybreak  Nelson,  moving  in  line  of  battle,  drove  in  the  enemy's  pickets  and 
engaged  his  artillery.  The  other  divisions  were  then  brought  up,  and  with 
varying  fortune  the  whole  line  advanced.  It  stretched  over  three-fourths  of 
the  battle-field.  The  remainder  was  left  to  the  surviving  fragments  of  Grant's 
army.  There  was  no  straggling  from  that  lino;  no  confused  breaking  and 
fleeing  to  the  rear,  on  the  first  onset  of  the  enemy.     Many  of  the  troops  had 

*In  the  pablic  letter  from  Baell  to  Grant  quoted  from  in  the  last  note,  Bueil  gives  thi« 

corious  document: 

*'  PiTTSBUfto,  April  6.  \bt2. 
**C0M«AKDIN0  OrriCBS  Adcanc4  Force*^  near  PitUhurg,  Tennewee : 

**OufRmAL:  The  attack  on  my  forcca  haa  been  very  spirited  from  early  this  morning.  The  appcn ranee  of  f^^ah 
troopa  on  the  field  now  would  have  a  powerful  effect,  both  by  iuBpiring  our  men  and  dishearteninjt;  the  enemy.  If  yon 
will  Ret  npon  the  field,  tearing  all  your  baggagu  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  it  will  be  a  move  to  our  advantage,  and 
poMibl>  save  the  day  to  us. 

*'  The  Rebel  force  is  estimated  at  over  one  hundred  thousand  men. 

*'  3Iy  heait-quarters  wilt  be  in  the  log  building  on  top  of  the  hiti,  where  you  will  b<*  furnished  a  staff  officer  to  gutda 
yon  to  your  place  on  the  field.  Respectfully,  etc.,  U.  S.  GRANT,  3Iajor-(Jcnerat.** 

After  producing  this  dispatch,  Buell  adds  some  pungent  comments  with  reference  to  the 
charge,  which  he  alleges  to  have  been  encouraged  at  Grant's  head -quarters,  that,  but  for  the 
delay  in  the  arrival  of  BuelTs  army,  Grant  would  have  advanced  to  attack  the  enemy  at  Corinth 
before  the  date  of  this  battle: 

"This  letter  was  sent  by  a  steamer,  and  was  delivered  to  me  probably  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock,  as  I  waa 
on  my  way  to  the  scene  of  action.  Of  course  the  estimate  which  it  gives  could  not  have  been  based  on  tlie  mere  noise 
of  battle;  it  most  ha%e  been  formed  upon  information  previously  obtained.  It  ia  true,  I  believe,  that  durinjr  tlie  war 
you  did  not  io  any  iuatance  move  to  attack  an  enemy  with  less  than  double  his  strength— unless  the  bnttlt>  of  Iiika, 
fought  by  General  Roa4*crans.  may  be  an  exception.  Now,  our  combined  armies  would  have  amounted  to  ^ome  i  ichty. 
■even  thousand  men.  Ia  it  aupposable  that  you  would  have  mov(>d  with  eighty-seven  thousand  men  to  attack,  ia 
A  fortified  position,  an  enemy  whose  strength  you  estimated  at  over  one  hundred  thousand  men?  \Vould  it  have  been 
wise?  Would  it  have  been  in  accordance  with  your  invariable  practice  before  and  since?  You  had  nut  the  transpor- 
tation for  such  a  movement,  If  yon  had  th**  disposition.  Moreover,  General  Halleck  evidently  supposed  the  roads  were 
not  practicabte  for  it.  I  do  not  say  that  ho  di-rived  his  information  from  yon,  bat  it  U  certain  that,  being  himself  In 
St.  Louis,  five  hnndred  miles  distant,  you.  who  were  on  t)i«  ground  and  in  command  of  the  troops,  were  the  person  to 
whom  he  should  have  looked  for  information  on  such  a  point.  If  yon  gave  it  to  him,  no  one  will  question  that  you 
believed  it,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  very  nearly  if  not  entirely  true.  Tho  fket  that  as  late  as  tho  4th  and  5th 
of  April  General  Sidney  Johnston  moTsd  forty^ree  thousand  mon  over  those  roads  to  attack  yon,  is  no  proof  to  Um 
•OBtrary.'* 
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never  before  been  under  fire ;  and  they  were  commanded  by  a  man  who  before 
that  eventful  day  had  never  handled  so  large  a  force  as  a  single  regiment  in 
action.  But  he  was  a  Soldier,  and  he  was  maneuvering  men  of  whom  he  had 
made  soldiers.  An  effort  was  made  to  turn  his  right  flank — ^he  promptly  threw 
in  McCook^s  division  to  check  it.  An  effort  was  made  against  his  left  flank — ^he 
parried  it,  then  brought  up  the  reserves  at  that  point,  hurled  the  whole  force 
against  Beauregard's  right,  drove  it,  and  so  flunked  the  rest  of  the  Sebel  line^ 
which  speedily  fell  back.     Then  again  the  whole  line  advanced. 

At  no  time  did  the  force  thus  wielded  lose  its  cohesion.  Yet  there  were 
moments  when  the  prospect  looked  gloomy.  A  batter}'  was  driven,  with  its 
supports,  and  a  caisson  was  lost.  Another  battery  was  driven,  and  several  guns 
were  lost.  But  the  line  speedily  rallied,  and  they  were  recaptured.  Then  again 
it  pressed  forward.  For  hours  still  the  struggle  continued,  through  the  alternate 
strips  of  woodland  and  little  intervals  of  farmland,  over  which,  the  day  before, 
Grant's  army  had  retreated.  McCook's  division  had  the  honor  of  ending  the 
struggle,  and  its  last  charge  carried  it  into  the  camps  from  which  Sherman  had 
been  driven.  The  disaster  was  retrieved — at  a  cost  to  BuoH's  army  of  two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  An  equal 
or  greater  loss  had  been  inflicted;  and  twenty  pieces  of  Hebel  artillery  had 
been  captured. 

It  was  General  Buell's  singular  fortune  that  his  first  battle  should  be  his 
greatest,  and  the  only  one  in  which  ho  should  exercise  personal  command  on 
the  field.  His  conduct  here  certainly  warranted  the  expectations  then  generally 
cherished  of  a  brilliant  future  for  him.  His  strategic  ability  had  been  pre- 
viously displayed  in  the  plans  for  the  campaign  that  began  at  Fort  Henry. 
His  tactical  skill  in  the  management  of  troops  in  action  was  now  exhibited  in 
a  fiivonible  light.  At  a  time  when  men  who  could  handle  troops  under  fire 
were  rare,  and  the  best  of  our  Generals  were  only  learners,  he  did  not  make  a 
single  mistake;  and  the  soldiers  who  saw  what  he  did  and  obeyed  his  orders, 
were  his  warmest  eulogists.  He  came  into  the  action  when,  without  him.  all 
was  lost.  He  redeemed  the  fortunes  of  the  field,  and  justly  won  tho  title  of  the 
hero  of  Pittsburg  Landing.* 

General  Halleck  now  took  the  field  in  person ;  and  the  solemn  siege  of 

*  There  is  no  need  to  enter  upon  the  dispute  between  the  two  nrniieH  c(moerned  in  IhiB  mem- 
orable  engagement.  In  the  Life  of  Gnint,  I  have  sought  to  exhibit  the  nature  of  the  disaster,  ai 
the  documents  in  the  case,  na  well  an  personal  observation,  convincetl  me  that  the  facts  c^hould  lie 
presented.  If  now,  any  one,  objecting  to  the  slight  mention  of  Grant's  army  in  this  second  dav'?* 
fighting,  should  complain  that  undue  prominence  has  been  given  to  (Teneml  Buell'd  perforDinmv, 
I  need  only  point  to  the. sign ific^int  fact  which  that  officer  has  himwelf  brought  to  puldic  atten- 
tion. Buell's  army  fought  in  a  compact,  continuous  line  of  battle,  which  stretched  from  the  Ui\ 
of  the  field  up  to  the  point  where  it  found  coherent  fragments  of  Grant's  army  to  join.  Yet 
General  I^w.  Wallace,  commanding  the  extreme  right  of  Grant's  army,  acknowledges,  in  his 
official  report,  the  assistance  received  from  Colonel  Willich,  commanding  a  regiment  on  Buell's 
right.  The  inference  is  obvious  and  irresistible.  Between  his  own  extreme  right  and  Bnell, 
Grant  had  no  troops  forming  a  line  of  battle  sufUciently  couipact  to  prevent  the  neccsAity  that 
this  regiment  should  extend  its  line  for  Wallace's  relief. 
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Corinth  followed.  General  Baell  kept  his  army  up  with  the  foremost  in  the 
tedioas  advance,  held  the  center,  and  did  whatever  Halleck  required.  That 
there  was  no  further  opportunity  for  distinction  before  Corinth  was  not  his 
fault.  His  troops  claim  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  discover  the  evacuation, 
and  to  enter  the  abandoned  stronghold.* 

There  was  now  opened  before  General  Buell  that  campaign  to  which,  from 
the  first,  his  attention  had  been  directed — the  occupation  of  East  Tennessee. 
Ho  was  to  enter  upon  it  as  a  subordinate;  and  when  he  again  attained  inde- 
I^endent  command  it  was  to  find  himself  hampered  by  restraints  at  Washington. 

On  the  10th  of  June  (1862)  General  Halleck  advised  him  as  to  the  work 
of  liberating  East  Tennessee,  which  he  was  now  to  undertake— directing  an 
advance  on  Chattanooga  through  North  Alabama.  General  Buell  urged  a  more 
northerly  route,  leading  through  Middle  Tennessee  and  McMinnville,  but  having 
for  its  end  the  occupation  of  the  same  points,  Knoxville,  Chattanooga,  and  Dal- 
ton.  To  this  Halleck  consented.  On  the  12th  he  withdrew  this  consent,  and 
required  the  advance  along  the  line  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Eailroad, 
with  Corinth  as  the  secondary  base — the  railroad  to  be  repaired  as  he  advanced. 

And  now  began  the  unfortunate  portion  of  General  Buell's  career.  He  had 
about  twenty-five  thousand  men,  and  there  were  subject  to  his  orders  in  Mitch- 
efs  column  in  North  Alabama,  about  sixteen  thousand  more.  With  this  force 
he'was  to  undertake  a  campaign  in  midsummer  against  the  strongest  point  in 
the  chain  of  positions  then  held  by  the  Confederate  armies,  to  guard  his  own 
line  of  supplies,  and  to  locate  this*  line,  not  directly  south  from  Nashville,  but 
around  by  Faducah,  up  the  Tennessee,  thence  to  Corinth,  and  thence  eastward 
along  a  ruined  railroad — describing  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  through  an 
enemy's  country,  to  accomplish  the  distance  measured  by  the  remaining  side. 
"It  was  my  error  to  believe  at  the  time,"  General  Buell  has  since  frankly  6aid,f 
*'tliat  the  thing  was  practicable,  and  I  did  not  represent  it  otherwise  when  I 
was  assigned  to  the  execution  of  it;  but  I  must  suy  also,  in  extenuation,  that  I 
did  not  anticipate  that  the  enemy  was  to  bo  lefl  so  unemployed  at  other  points, 
that  he  could  devote  his  greatest  effort  against  my  enterprise.  Besides,  I 
regarded  it  as  in  the  highest  degree  important,  and  I  supposed  that  no  larger 
force  could  be  spared  for  it."  For  it  must  be  remembered  that,  while  Buell 
was  left  to  undertake  this  perilous  campaign  against  a  point  where  the  enemy, 
driven  from  Corinth,  was  now  concentrating  the  bulk  of  his  resources,  the  rest 
of  the  great  forces  in  the  South-west  were  practically  doing  nothing.  It  was 
not  until  at  luka,  Price  and  Van  Dorn  themselves  chose  to  bring  on  active 
operations  in  Grant's  department,  in  the  last  days  of  August,  that  active  opera- 
tions there  began. 

General  Buell,  indeed,  saw  from  the  outset  that  Nashville,  and  not  Corinth, 
must  be  his  true  base;  and,  with  this  view,  he  gave  orders  that  the  two  rail- 
roads leading  south  from  Nashville  (one  to  Decatur  and  the  other  to  Steven- 

*  Baell's  official  report  of  the  advance  on  Corinth  mjs  Nelaon's  diviaion  was  the  fint  to 
enter. 

t  Statement  before  Militarj  Committee,  p.  14. 
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son)  should  bo  promptly  repaired.  But  the  tnsk  proved  a  gi*eater  T>ne  than  he 
bad  supposed,  and  it  is  probablo  that  he  did  not  impress  with  sufficient  barnest- 
ncss  upon  his  subordinates  the  necessity  for  vigor ;  and,  besides,  he  was  delayed, 
under  Hiilleck*s  ordera,  to  repair  the  road  from  Corinth  to  Decatur — a  work,  as 
it  afterward  proved,  utterly  useless.  By  the  Ist  of  July  his  divisions  began  to 
arrive  at  Iluntsville,  and  by  the  6th  began  to  cross  the  Tennessee  at  Decatur, 
where  means  of  crossing  had  been,  with  no  little  difficulty,  provided. 

By  this  time  came  ominous  warnings :  "  The  President  is  not  satisfied  with 
your  progress."  True  to  his  calm  and  methodical  ways,  he  contented  himself 
with  explaining  the  causes  of  the  delays,  and  proceeded  as  before.* 

To  concentrate  his  army  at  the  farthest  point  accessible  on  the  route  he 
was  to  take  would  have  seemed  to  the  impatient  country  like  progress;  but  to 
the  enem}'  it  would  have  clearly  revealed  the  whole  plan.  Genei-al  Buell 
wisely,  therefore,  avoided  crowding  them  forward  while  the  railroads  were 
undergoing  repairs.  They  were^cattercd  at  convenient  points  for  supplies,  cm- 
ployed  in  building  stockades  along  the  lines,  or  transfiorred  to  Battle  Ci-cek  and 
other  points  where  some  danger  seemed  to  threaten. 

"While  these  movements  went  deliberately  on,  John  Morgan  was  bursting 
into  Kentucky  and  spreading  alarm  along  the  Ohio.  The  ease  with  which 
Bueirs  lines  of  supply  could  be  cut  was  thus  revealed  to  the  enemy.  Long  be- 
fore this,  our  cautious  General  had  himself  perceived  the  danger.  As  early 'as 
the  12th  of  May  he  had  begun  his  appeals  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  more 

*  The  following  are  the  dispatcheR.    Thej  nre  not  accessible  in  any  publiRhed  form,  but  they 
may  be  found  on  the  files  of  the  War  Department: 

•*  CoKINTn.  Juij  *,  i*-.2. 
"  Majob-General  Bufll,  Ih»nt»viUe. :  The  TrosMent  tclccrnphs  tliRt  your  pm^roga  in  not  untisfactorr.  rihI  that 
yon  filioiild  mure  nioro  rapidly.    The  long  timp  tukcu  by  you  to  ri-urh  Cliatt>inno;;a  will  fniibh>  tliv  •>nMi>y  tu  anticirAtt 
you  by  concentrating  H  larffcr  force  to  meet  you.    I  couiniuiiiratc  his  viowii.  Imping  that  yuur  luo^tniout^  bfT<-afttr 
will  be  so  rapid  as  to  remoro  all  causes  of  complaint,  whether  well  founded  ur  not.  U.  \V.  IIALLECK." 

"llr.AD-QUARTFRS.   IlrSIRVIl.I  E.  JuIt  11.  \^t. 

"  Major-Gf.neral  n.  W.  Halt.eck:  I  appreciate  the  importance  of  movini;  promptly,  thnnp:h  it  in  idle  t«t  snp- 
pose  that  the  enemy,  with  his  railroad  conimnnications  complete,  and  our  lines  diflicult  and  bruken,  viill  not  h1w.'\}S 
be  abk*  to  anticipate  uk  at  any  important  p(dnt.  I  regret  that  it  ii  nec^;>»<)iry  to  "xphiin  the  circums'tanres  which  mn^t 
raakf^  my  progress  seem  slow,  though,  perhaps,  it  is  not  to  be  expicted  that  they  should  otherwise  be  und(.i-sto<^d.  I 
tinder^tiitid  what  you  have  given  me  to  do,  and,  if  (Permitted,  I  exp<>et  to  aceomplinh  it  without  any  unnects^^an  delay, 
aud  In  sui  h  a  manner  as  to  neither  jeopardize  my  army  or  its  Imnor,  nor  trifle  with  lo\al  cititens,  l»«tr;«yed  to  tk« 
▼engcance  of  th«'ir  en«'mie.s  by  a  promised  protection  and  a  hurri«d  ab:indi>nient.  The  ad>aiu*e  on  diatfan*  oga  mnsi 
be  made  with  the  means  of  acting  in  force;  others  ise  it  will  either  fail  or  prove  a  profitles«i  and  tran«ifnt  prize.  The 
railroad  communications  as  far  as  Stevenson  muHt  be  securely  established.  From  that  point  the  transportation  mnrt 
at  flrot  bo  by  wagons  for  twenty-five  miles.  The  river  nniHl  be  rroH^ed  by  a  pt>ntoon  bridge,  which  I  am  now  pti>|ur* 
ing.  It  is  not  possible  to  establish  the  requisite  means  of  eonimnnicatiou  by  any  un-anA  of  fcrryiui;  which  «f*  ran  piv 
vide.  These  airancementt  are  being  pushetl  forward  as  industriously  us  possible.  The  tr<M>ps  are  uioving  frward  to 
the  terminus  of  the  railroad  without  any  unnecessary  delay,  and  one  tlivision  hasalr<>iidy  arrived  then.'.  It  ought  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  they  have  had  a  march  of  about  two  hundred  miles  to  maki*.  with  u  large  train,  in  hot  w>.-\t|.ir. 
crossing  a  wide  river  by  a  ferry.  The  rep«»rt  of  General  MItehel  Kd  me  to  expect  that  the  Chattanoogn  ivnd  would  I* 
completed  by  the  first  of  this  month.  I  do  not  censure  him  for  b'ing  mistaken.  I  have  since  neaily  doubb d  tliv  f.-r.'v 
on  it,  and  it  can  not  be  finished  before  Mon<Iay  next.  The  gap  of  twi  nty-two  miles  on  the  Decatur  lU  ad,  tlte  om*  we 
are  depi^ndcnt  upon  for  supplies,  has,  from  the  character  of  the  road,  made  it  more  ex|H-diticns  to  take  anoth'T  Mijt**. 
forty  miles  long;  and  it  requires  every  wagon  that  can  possibly  b<*  spareil  to  k«ip  tin*  tro«'ps  from  starving,  ai.d  at  iJ  aX 
wo  are  living  from  day  to  day.  We  consume,  of  p^ovi^^^n8  ahm*-,  about  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  daily.  «hirh. 
with  our  animals  in  their  present  condition,  it  requires  about  sixty  wa^'ons  to  carry.  The  tri^s  can  nut  b.*  madt. 
going  and  coming,  in  1<*S8  than  five  days.  Thrre  hundrrd  and  fifiy  W:igon.<t  are,  thervfore,  required  to  haul  prutiaivCt 
alone  over  this  gap.  To  haul  forage  over  the  same  distance,  even  at  hnlf  lations  w<4uld  lequire  »<  ven  bnudrtd  wp;;ei.4 
more.  We  are  running  about  five  hundred  wagons,  managing,  with  ;:r-.-at  difTlcnlty,  to  subsisl  our  autmaia 
mainly  in  the  country  already  nearly  exhausted  of  supplies.  It  w  ill  thus  bn  m'tMi  that  we  can  not  ad>anco  W\k  nd  >'''• 
Tenson  until  the  road  is  rompleted  so  as  to  release  the  wagons  now  absolutely  requirtKl  in  rear.  Thn^e  mill*  ni*'  g  r 
ting  i»ut  lumber  for  boats,  which  will  l>e  finished  as  soon  as  p<j8sible.  The^c  arc  matters  of  fact,  which  can  not  l>e  ^^■\ 
rid  of  by  sophistry  or  fair  promises,  however  gratifying.  The  dissatisfaction  of  the  Prvsident  pains  me  exeecdir.ciy. 
I  request  that  this  dispatch  may  be  communicatod  to  him.  D.  C.  BVfiLL." 
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cavalry.*  From  time  to  time  ho  continued  the  appeals.  Presently  came  fresh 
incursions  to  re-enrore  his  arguments.  He  was  holding  a  front  of  from  three 
hundred  to  four  hundred  miles  through  the  enemy's  country,  with  a  cavalry 
force  which  the  subsequent  experience  of  his  successor  in  the  same  field,  as  well 
as  his  own  reasonings  and  the  teachings  of  the  whole  war,  were  to  show  to  be 
inadequate.  Through  one  part  of  the  lino  Morgan  had  worked  his  way.  Next 
came  Forrest  before  Murfreosboro',  swooping  down  upon  the  garrison,  and  cut- 
ting the  railroad  connections  of  Buell's  army  with  Nashville.  Brigade  aller 
brigade  was  necessarily  detached  from  the  front  to  strengthen  these  exposed 
points  lit  the  rear;  the  army  that  was  to  sweep  forward  upon  Chattanooga  was 
undergoing  a  process  of  disintegration,  into  bridge-guards  and  guerrilla-hunt- 
ei*s,  and  the  continued  appeals  for  cavalry  went  unanswered.f 

It  is  now  the  time  to  observe  that  other  causes  had  combined  with  the 
dissatisfaction  at  Buell's  slow  progi'css,  to  bring  him  into  disfavor  at  Washing- 
ton. It  was  the  season  of  intense  hostility  to  McClellan  in  Administration  cir- 
cles, and  Buell  was  known  as  McClellan's  friend.  The  spirit  of  the  public 
press,  and  the  tone  of  public  feeling,  called  for  harsh  treatment  of  the  conquered 
territory,  and  Buell  insisted  upon  the  laws  of  war.  Most  of  all,  the  people 
were  not  disposed  to  censure  soldiers  too  harshly  for  excesses  committed  in  the 
Rebel  country,  provided  they  exhibited  (or  possessed)  a  willingness  to  fight  the 
Re'bel  armies.  Yet  Buell  had  devoted  much  time,  while  awaiting  the  bridge- 
building  and  railroad  repairs,  in  striving  to  enforce  discipline,  and  to  reduce 
the  somewhat  loose  habits  of  Mitchers  command  to  the  army  standard.  Courts- 
martial  were  constant,  their  verdicts  in  those  days  appeared  severe,  and  Buell 
seemed  rarely  to  find  fault  with  them,  save  for  undue  lenity.  The  case  of 
Colonel  Turchin  attracted  particular  attention.  He  was  found  guilty  of  per- 
mitting gross  excesses,  and  was  dismissed  from  the  service;  but  the  city  of 
Chicago  accorded  him  a  public  reception  on  his  return,  and  the  President  pres- 
ently signified  (as  it  would  seem)  his  approval  of  the  conduct  Buell  had  pun- 
ished by  appointing  him  Brigadier-General.  . 

Thus,  while  the  delays  dragged  on  fi^om  the  12th  of  June  to  the  second 
week  in  August,  the  delaying  General  was  steadily  losing  the  confidence  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  country. J  He  was  next  and  suddenly  to  lose  that  of 
the  army. 

*  Statement  before  Military  Commission,  p.  16. 

rOr  numerous  dispatches  with  which  Buell  now  burdened  the  wires,  this  one  may  be  taken 
as  a  sample : 

**  Hkad-Quastebs,  HuntnTille,  July  23,  1M2. 
*'Gbneral  Hallbck  Oft  Okxksal  Thomas,  irouAiNjrfoii.  D.  C:  I  can  nut  err  In  repeating  to  you  the  urgent  inip<<rtanco 
of  a  larger  caralry  force  in  thie  district.  The  enemy  is  throwing  an  immense  caralry  force  on  the  four  hundred 
miles  of  railroad  communication  npun  which  this  army  is  dependent  for  its  supplied.  I  am  building  stockades  to 
bold  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  men  at  all  bridges,  but  ^uch  guards,  at  best,  only  gire  security  to  certain  points  and 
against  a  small  force.  There  can  be  no  safety  without  caralry  enough  to  pursue  the  enemy  in  large  bodies.  Twieo 
already  our  roads  hare  been  broken  up  by  these  formidable  raids,  causing  great  delays  and  embarraism en t,  so  that 
Wb  are  barely  able  to  subsist  fk-om  day  to  day.  I  am  concentrating  all  the  caralry  I  can  spare,  to  operate  actirely  In 
force.  I  do  n*t  pretend  to  know  whether  you  bare  caralry  that  yon  can  spare  elsewhere,  bnt  If  so,  it  can  find  abun- 
dant and  rery  important  senrice  here.  D.  C.  BUELL.** 

t  So  grave  had  this  loss  of  oonfidenoe  become  that  the  President  seriously  considered  the 
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Wo  have  seen  that,  on  the  12th  of  June,  General  Buell  had  received  his 
final  orders  for  the  campaign  against  Chattanooga.  On  the  7th  of  August  he 
notified  General  Hallock  that  Bragg  had  concentrated  against  him  ac  Chatta- 
nooga a  force  at  least  sixty  thousand  strong.  He  was  then  at  Hunteville,  with 
divisions  of  his  army  occupying  Stevenson,  Battle  Creek,  Decherd,  and  McMinn- 
ville.  A  few  days'  marching  would  bring  him  to  Chattanooga;  and  he  may  still 
have  hoped,  by  falling  on  isolated  wings  of  the  enemy,  to  beat  him  in  detail  and 
attain  the  end  of  his  campaign.  Within  a  week  this  was  impossible ;  within  a 
fortnight  he  was  laboring  to  concentrate  his  own  forces,  lest  the  enemy  should 
beat  kirn  in  detail. 

For  a  little  there  were  plans  of  concentration  at  McMinnville,  or  at  Alta- 
mont;  marches  and  counter-marches  that  led  to  nothing.  Meanwhile  Kirby 
Smith  had  marched  through  East  Tennessee  into  Kentucky;  the  railroad  con- 
nections seemed  hopelessly  cut ;  the  army  was  reduced  to  filleen,  and  finally  to 
ten  days'  supplies,  and  the  country  was  too  poor  to  support  it.  At  first,  as  they 
subsequently  testified,  some  of  his  higher  oflBcers  favored  an  effort  to  give  bat- 
tle at  some  more  advanced  point.  But  even  Geo.  H.  Thomas  soon  acquiesced 
in  the  decision  which  the  cautious  commander  had  already  reached;*  and  the 
army  that  had  been  expected  to  capture  Chattanoga  and  liberate  East  Tennes- 
see was  presently  marching  back  in  all  haste  to  concentrate  at  Murfrcesboi'o',  a 
little  south  of  Nashville. 

The  field  was  thus  left  open.  Kirby  Smith  was  already  in  Kentucky; 
Bragg  now  made  a  bold  march  to  join  him ;  and  nothing  less  than  tlie  capture 
of  Louisville  and  the  permanent  occupation  of  the  State  were  the  objects  to 
which  the  Rebel  commander  directed  his  aim. 

So  now,  while  Buell  was  at  Murfrcesboro*  and  at  Nashville,  Bragg,  passing  to 
the  eastward,  was  marching  for  the  exposed  post  of  Munfordsvillo,  in  Ken- 
tucky. The  army  saw  the  enemy  it  had  proposed  to  drive  southward  from  Chat- 
question  of  removing  General  Buell.  The  GeneraFR  response  to  an  intimation  of  this  nature 
was  manly  and  patriotic.    The  dispatches-  (on  file  in  the  War  Department)  are  as  follows: 

**Wa8iii.votox,  Auirtii>t  IS.  ims. 
**Major-Qf.kbral  Buell«  HunttviUe:  So  ;reat  is  the  dissatisfaction  \wrf  at  the  apparent  want  of  rnTKy  .ind  acti^-'n 
in  your  district,  that  I  was  this  morning  notified  to  hare  you  remoTvd.    I  got  the  matter  delayed  till  we  could  bear 
further  of  your  movements.  H.  W.  UALLECK,  G«noral-iu-Chief." 

"  HsAD-QuABTrRS,  Huutsrillo  Auru^t  18.  Mfta. 
"Gknebal  Ualleck,  WoMhington^  D.  C. :  My  movements  have  been  such  as  the  circumKtancea  seemed  to  me  to 
require.  I  beg  that  you  will  nut  interpose  in  my  l>ehalf;  on  the  contrary,  if  the  diisi^tisfaction  can  not  cc«aeon 
grounds  which,  I  think  might  be  suppoked,  if  not  apparent,  1  respectfully  request  that  I  may  be  reliered;  my  po^i- 
tion  is  far  too  important  to  be  occupied  by  any  ofHcer  on  HufFeianoe.  I  have  no  desire  to  stand  ia  the  way  of  mhat  may 
b#  deemed  necessary  for  the  public  good.  In  any  event,  what  I  would  earnestly  recommend  is,  that  a  cavalry  force  be 
■out  here  Kufflcient  to  cope  with  the  enemy's  cavalry,  and  ke<'p  open  the  four  hundred  miles  of  railroad,  on  which  this 
army  is  dependent  for  subsistence.  Lacking  the  cavalry,  I  have  endeavored  to  diminish  the  heavy  drain  on  th*^  l^ody 
of  the  army  to  protect  its  communications  by  building  stockades  which  would  make  small  guards  secure.  This,  and  th» 
work  of  rebuilding  roads,  has  had  to  be  done  under  the  protection  of  heavy  detachments,  and  has  l>een  tedious.  I  ap- 
prehend that  those  heavy  detachmentn  will  have  to  be  repeated.  We  aru  occupying  lines  of  great  depth.  They  arw 
■warming  with  the  enemy's  caralr}',  and  chu  only  bo  protected  by  cavalry.  It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  impi^r- 
tance  of  this  matter.  Three  months  ago  I  repres<>nted  to  the  department  the  necessity  for  tight  more  regiments  of 
cavalry  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  D.  C.  BUELL.** 

*  General  Thomas  testified  before  the  Military  Commission  that,  in  his  judgment,  Bra^ 
might  have  been  attacked  at  Sparta,  and  that  he  had  urged  a  conoentration  there.  General  Bu- 
ell, however,  shows  satisfactorily,  by  the  production  of  the  dispatches,  that  at  least  aa  to  the 
latter  point,  (General  Thomas  had  unwittingly  made  a  mistake. 
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tanoo<^a  pajjsing  by  it  as  an  object  unworthy  of  notice,  and  roaming  almost 
unopposed  through  the  country  north  of  it.  Dissatisfaction  was  general,  and 
it  was  speedily  heightened  by  the  false  reports  that  were  assiduously  circulated, 
to  the  effect  that  General  Buell  was  on  the  point  of  abandoning  Nashville 
itself,  and  that  only  the  remonstrances  of  Provisional -Governor  Andrew  John- 
son prevented  the  sacrifice.* 

On  the  15th  of  September  the  last  of  the  army  that  had  started  south -cast- 
ward  against  Chattanooga  marched  back  out  of  Nashville  toward  the  Ohio 
River.  But  by  this  time  Bragg  had  thrown  himself  upon  the  garrison  at  Mun- 
fordsville,  had  carried  the  position,  paroled  the  garrison,  and  made  ready  for 
his  connection  with  Kirby  Smith. 

There  was  now  at  last  an  opportunity  for  decisive  battle.  Before  Bragg  got 
away  irom  Munfordsvillo  Buell  was  up.  He  was  behind  the  invader  and  across 
his  line  of  retreat.  To  Bragg,  defeat  would  have  been  destruction.  The  soldiers 
perceived  the  opportunity,  and  the  desire  to  attack  would  seem  to  have  been 
general.  But  Buell,  unmoved  by  the  critical  aspect  of  affairs,  and  as  calm 
amid  the  hurry  of  his  return  as  if  laying  out  a  campaign  in  the  quiet  of  winter 
head -quarters,  looked  farther  ahead.  "An  attack,'*  he  says,  "would  not  have 
been  judicious  under  the  circumstances.  ...  I  deemed  it  all-important  to 
force  him  farther  into  the  State,  instead  of  allowing  him  to  fall  back  upon 
Bowling  Green  and  Nashville;  and  I  determined  to  attack  then  rather  than 
allow  him  that  course.  I  believed  the  condition  of  his  supplies  would  compel 
him  to  abandon  his  position ;  and  I  was  very  well  content  when  that  proved  to 
bo  the  case.^t 

And  so  the  rear-guard  of  Bragg  drew  out,  and  the  advance-guard  of  Buell, 
skirmishing  a  little,  marched  in.  The  impatient  soldiers  grow  more  and  more 
indignant  as  they  saw  the  Eebel  army  moving  off  to  its  concentration  with 
Kirby  Smith;  and  the  denunciations  of  their  commander,  which  the  severe  dis- 
cipline in  Northern  Alabama  had  at  first  stimulated,  now  became  open,  bitter, 

*  These  reports  were  long  kept  up,  and  were  supposed  to  originate  with  Mr.  JolniHon  him- 
self. General  Buell  finally  thought  it  worth  while,  in  closing  his  review  of  the  evidence  before 
the  Military  Commission,  to  give  them  this  emphatic  contradiction  : 

'*  Some  months  ago  a  statement  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  on  the  reported  authority  of  Governor  Andrew  John- 
M>n,  that  I  had  only  been  prerented,  by  hix  resolute  expostulations,  from  abandonine  Nashrill(«  when  I  moved  north 
with  my  army  in  September  Inat.  He  has  since  madd  the  same  assei-ti>jn  in  u  depositiun.  Wheui.*vcr  I  liave  r'pokcn  on 
this  subject  I  have  denounced  this  statement  as  false,  and  I  now  repeat  that  denunciation.  I  am  very  willinff  to  liear 
the  reoponsibility  of  my  own  acts  or  int<>ntions  ;  and  it  gives  me  sincere  pleasure  at  all  times  to  acknonl-  dge  any 
•saidtance  I  may  receive  from  others,  either  in  council  or  action.  If  I  had  determined  to  abandon  NnshvillM  it  would 
have  been  upon  my  best  judgment,  and  I  should  cheerfully  have  submitted  to  a  verdict  on  the  wisdtim  of  my  course. 
1  aitsert  that  1  never  intimated  to  Governor  Johnson  an  intention  or  vrUh  to  leave  NaMlivillH  w  ithont  a  rai  i  ison  ;  that 
there  was  no  discussion  between  ns,  pro  and  eon,  on  the  subject,  and  that  the  deternunation  (o  bold  the  pl-tc<>  wais  my 
owB«  ianinfla«nc«d  by  him  in  any  manner.  I  had  not  that  confldance  in  his  judgment  or  that  distrust  of  my  own  w  hich 
would  have  induced  me  to  seek  his  connsel.  On  account  of  his  official  position  I  called  on  him  first  to  inform  him 
what  I  meant  to  do,  and  last  to  tell  him  what  garrison  I  had  concluded  to  leave.  On  both  occusions,  ns  fur  us  my 
plans  wore  concerned,  I  was  the  speaker  and  he  the  listener.  My  officers  were  fur  more  likely  to  know  my  views  than 
h^•,  and  they  have  stated  that  I  said  alwuys  that  the  political  importance  of  the  occupation  far  outweiched  any  purely 
military  bearing  of  the  question,  and  that  I  should  hold  the  city.  D.  G.  BUELL,  Mojor-Ueneral." 

t  Statement  in  Review  of  Evidence  before  Military  Commisaion  in  his  case,  p.  35.  Buell 
also  says,  in  the  same  connection,  that  no  officers  of  high  rank  in  the  army  were  desirous  to 
attack  there,  and  that  the  advantage  of  location,  which  was  with  the  enemy,  as  well  ns  the 
exhausted  condition  of  the  supplies,  and  the  danger  of  fighting  a  decisive  battle  while  in  such  a 
a  position  with  reference  to  his  base,  formed  conclusive  reasons  for  not  seeking  battle. 
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and  almost  universal.  The  faces  of  the  army  were  once  more  tamed  north- 
ward — General  Bnell  holding  it  of  the  first  importance  to  reach  Louisville,  and 
incorporate  the  heavy  re-enforcements  of  raw  troops  there  assembled  into  his 
veteran  army.  On  the  29th  of  September  the  last  of  his  divisions  entered 
Louisville;  on  the  30th  the  consolidation  and  reorganization  had  been  com- 
pletedj  and  the  army  was  marching  out  against  the  Eebel  force  that  now  had 
undisputed  possession  of  three-fourths  of  Kentucky.  But  before  this  General 
Buell  had  been  ordered  by  the  indignant  Administration  to  turn  over  his  com- 
mand to  General  Geo.  H.  Thomas,  and,  at  the  special  request  of  that  officer,  had 
been  reinstated.* 

It  has  been  common  to  speak  of  the  army  that  thus  ended  its  march  against 
Chattanooga  at  Louisville  as  being  in  a  demoralized  condition.  Undoubtedly  it 
was  much  dissatisfied,  full  of  unsoldierly  clamor,  noisy  in  denunciation  of  its 
commander.  Yet  General  Buell  said  ho  never  doubted  his  ability  to  direct  and 
control  it  as  ho  would;  and  those  who  remember  its  exhausted  and  disorganized 
condition  when  it  reached  the  Ohio,  and  the  magic  transformation  which  it 
underwent,  when,  within  a  day  after  the  arrival  of  its  rear-guard,  the  advance 
moved  out  with  compact  ranks,  and  hopes  as  high  as  ever,  against  the  foe  it  had, 
over  three  States,  been  vainly  hoping  to  encounter,  will  not  fail  to  award  the 
General,  who  wrought  this  change,  the  high  praise  he  rightfully  deserves  fbr  an 
achievement  almost  as-wonderful  as  that  which  led  the  defeated  army  from  the 
field  of  the  second  Bull  Bun  to  the  heights  of  Antietam. 

Spreading  out  his  reorganized  army  into  five  columns,  General  Buell  swept 
the  country  from  Louisville  and  Frankfort  in  converging  lines  upon  Bardstown, 
where  he  know  Bragg  to  be  rapidly  concentrating.  Near  this  point  there  was 
some  skirmishing,  but  Bragg's  rear-guard  moved  away  eight  hours  before  the 
advance  of  Buell  entered.  A  stand  next  seemed  probable  at  Danville,  and 
thither  the  three  corps  were  directed  once  more  on  converging  roads,  the  cen- 
tral one  leading  through  Perryvillo.  Then,  as  news  came  that  Bragg  was  con- 
centrating at  Perrj'villo  itself,  the  directions  of  the  wings  were  changed  to 
correspond  with  the  new  movement  thus  required. 

Thus  it  happened  that  on  the  allernoon  of  the  7th  of  October  the  central 
corps  was  driving  the  enemy's  pickets  three  miles  north-west  of  Perryville,  and 

*  The  following  are  some  of  the  dispatches: 

[Received  Washington  September  29,  lAr»2.) 

"  liOuiRviM.K,  Kr.XTUCKT,  September  29,  l.sr.2— 2Jir»  P.  M. 
**  MAJon-GKNERAL  Hallkck,  Gfnfra1-in-Chtt[f:    I  have  received  your  orders  of  the  24th  instAnt  regniring  in«  to 
turn  over  my  command  to  Mnjor-G<'neral  G.  H.  Thomas.    I  have  accordinuly  turned  ovi»r  Iho  romuand  to  him,  and, 
in  further  ubediuuco  to  your  instructions,  I  shall  repair  to  Indianapoliii  and  await  furtluT  orders. 

"  1).  C.  BUELL,  MmJor.Qcnerml.** 

••  Waiihinoton,  September  ».  1*?. 
"  Majok-Genrbal  Buell,  LouiteiUf:    General  orders  changing  the  command  of  the  Department  of  T4*nn>-M  ■<>  and 
the  troopH  at  Louisville,  and  my  instructions  bnsod  on  tlioso  orders,  are,  by  authority  **{  the  Prfsld'-nt,  fcQ-reni'.tnl, 
and  Gcucial  Buell  will  act  on  my  telegram  of  a  later  date.  H.  W.  HALLEOK,  OeneraUin-lMiirf." 

[Received  Washington  SeptemlKT  30.] 

"  LouiSTiLLK,  September  On,  lj«3— i  p.  M. 
**  General  Uallbck:    I  received  last  evening  your  dispatch  su!>pending  my  removal  fk-om  commantf].    Out  oft 
■onse  of  public  duty  I  shall  continue  to  discharge  the  dutiea  of  my  command  to  the  beet  of  my  abllitf  nntll  otlierviM 
ordered.  **I>.  C.  BUELL,  Mssior-Gtiirral." 
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skirmishing  sharply  for  the  possession  of  some  pools  of  water  in  the  dry  bed  of 
a  tributary  to  Chaplin  River.  Meanwhile  orders  were  sent  in  all  haste  to  Mc- 
Cook's  and  Crittenden's  corps  to  hasten  up  and  take  positions  on  the  right  and 
left  respectively  of  the  central  corps.  Their  commanders  were  then  to  report 
in  person,  and  dispositions  wore  made  for  a  combined  attack  on  the  enemy. 
General  McCook  did  not  receive  the  order  till  half- past  two  in  the  morning,  and 
he  marched  at  five  instead  of  three,  as  had  been  directed.  General  Crittenden 
did  not  receive  it  till  some  hours  later,  owing  to  his  having  been  compelled  to 
move  off  the  route  assigned  him  to  secure  water*  To  the  General  command- 
ing, whose  habitual  movements  were  deliberate,  and  with  whom  thorough  prep- 
aration was  held  an  absolute  essential  preliminary,  these  delays  seemed  sufficient 
cause  for  postponing  the  decisive  attack  until  the  next  day.  Meantime  he  hacT 
been  apprehensive  of  being  attacked  himself,  while  having  only  one  corps  up; 
but  when  the  morning  passed  in  light  skirmishing,  and  McCook*s  corps  began 
to  come  in,  he  considered  the  danger  passed,  and  devoted  himself  to  his  arrange- 
ments for  the  battle  he  intended  to  deliver  on  the  morrow. 

Not  until  four  o'clock  did  the  General  know  of  any  change  in  the  circum- 
stances on  which  this  action  was  based.  Artillery'  firing  ho  heard,  and  sounds 
as  of  skirmishing,  but  these  had  been  going  on  all  morning;  and  he  rested  on 
his  order  to  the  corps  commanders  to  report  in  person  on  their  arrival. f  Then, 
however,  came  the  startling  message,  borne  by  an  aid  of  McCook*s,  that  a 
severe  battle  had  been  going  on  for  several  hours,  that  the  flanks  were  giving 
way,  and  that,  unless  speedily  re-enforced,  he  would  not  be  able  to  maintain  his 

*  There  had  been  a  long  drought,  and  a  great  scarcitj  of  water  embarrassed  the  movementa 
and  brought  much  suflering  on  the  troops. 

The  order  sent  to  McCook  was  intended  to  get  his  corps  into  position  by  seven  or  eight 
o'clock.  The  delays  above  spoken  of  were  such  that  the  head  of  the  column  did  not  begin 
arriving  till  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock.    The  following  is  the  text  of  the  order: 

"OCTOBKH  7,  ]firi2-8  P.  M. 
•*  Gc.NF.RAr :  Th»*  Third  Corps  (Gilbort's)  in  within  throf  and  a  half  mllM  of  PerryTllle— the  cuvalry  being  nearer— 
probably  within  two  and  a  half  miles.  Frum  ull  th»  iufornmtion  gained  to*day,  itsef«niR  probulile  thiit  tho  eiirray  will 
reaixt  our  adrance  into  the  town.  They  arc  said  to  have  u  strong  force  in  and  near  tho  place.  There  U  no  wat<r  hero, 
and  we  will  got  but  littl«s  if  any,  until  we  get  It  at  Perryrillo.  We  expect  to  attack  and  carry  tho  plate  to-morrow. 
Mnrch  nt Ikrt^ o* clock preiuutljj  to-morroiv  momino,  without  fail,  and  move  up  till  tho  head  of  your  column  guts  to  within 
about  three  or  three  and  a  half  miles  of  Perryvillo  :  that  is  to  say,  until  you  are  abreast  of  the  Third  CoriH.  The  left 
of  this  corps  rests  near  Bottom's  place.  Perhaps  CHptaiii  Williams,  Jackson's  cavalry,  will  kuow  where  it  is.  From  th« 
point  of  the  road  Gillx-rt  is  now  on,  across  direct  to  your  roud,  is  about  two  aud  a  half  or  three  miles.  When  the  head  of 
70ur  column  gets  to  the  vicinity  designated  (three  or  three  and  a  half  miles  from  town),  halt  and  form  in  order  of 
battle,  and  Ift  the  rear  clos.'  well  up;  then  let  tho  men  rest  in  position  and  be  made  as  comfortable  as  possible,  but  do 
not  permit  them  to  scatter.  Ilavo  the  country  on  your  front  examined,  a  reconnoisaauce  made,  and  collect  all  tho  in- 
formation posfliblu  in  regard  to  tho  enemy,  and  tho  country  and  roads  in  your  vicinity,  and  thi'U  rrport  in  perton^  as 
quickly  as  practicable,  to  thej<e  h*ad-(iuartois.  If  your  men  havu  an  opportunity  to  get  water  of  any  kinil,  they  must 
911  their  canteens,  and  the  officers  must  caution  them  particularly  to  uhc  it  in  tho  must  sparing  manner.  8vnd  to  tho 
rear  every  wagon  and  animal  which  is  not  reiiuired  with  your  column.  All  the  Ufual  precautions  mu^t  bi*  taken,  and 
preparations  made  for  action.  Keep  all  teams  buck  excrpt  ammunition  and  ambulances.  Nothing  has  boi'n  heard 
ttom  you  to-day.  Send  orderlies  by  bearer  to  learn  the  locality  of  thfselieAd-<iuarters.  The  General  desires  to  m» 
Captain  Williams,  Jackson's  cavalry,  by  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  thv^se  head-quarters. 

"Benp  >ctfully,  etc.,  JAME9  B.  FRY,  Colonel  and  Chief  of  Staff.** 

t  Tt  was  also  sworn  by  large  numbers  of  witnesses  before  the  Military  Commission,  that, 
owing  to  the  direction  of  the  wind  and  the  conformation  of  the  ground,  there  were  no  sounds 
heard  at  the  head-quarters,  to  indicate  more  than  sharp  skirmishing.  General  Grant  was  once 
subjected  to  the  same  misfortune  at  the  battle  of  luka.  See  account  of  that  action  in  Lives  of 
Rosecrans  aud  Grant. 
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ground.  The  news  seemed  bo  incredible  that  Buell  conld  scarcely  believe  it 
But  ho  gave  orders  for  rapid  re-enforcements.  Before  they  could  arrive  night 
had  ended  the  ill-judged  and  sanguinary  struggle.  The  next  morning  Bragg 
was  retreating,  and  so  severe  was  the  punishment  he  had  inflicted,  that  he  was 
left  to  retreat  unobstructed. 

The  effective  force  under  Buell's  control  at  Perryville,  was  fifty-four  thou- 
sand  men  before,  fifly  thousand  after  the  battle.  Bragg  had  sixty  tbooBand 
available  at  Harrodsburg,  though  he  brought,  like  Buell,  only  a  portion  of  his 
troops  into  the  action.  What  the  result  of  a  battle  between  forces  thus  bal- 
anced ought  to  have  been,  may  not  be  safely  asserted  in  a  business  so  uncertain 
as  war.  That  Perryville  might  have  been  a  victory,  however,  General  Buell  him- 
self seems  to  believe.  It  was  a  less  decisive  engagement  than  it  should  have  been, 
he  says,  '^partly  because  of  unavoidable  oTmcul ties,  which  prevented  the  troops, 
marching  upon  different  roads,  from  getting  on  the  ground  simultaneously, 
but  chiefly  because  I  was  not  apprised  early  enough  of  the  condition  of  affairs 
on  my  left."  He  adds,  *^I  can  find  no  fault  with  the  former,  nor  am  I  disposed 
at  this  time  to  censure  the  latter,  though  it  must  be  admitted  to  have  been  a 
grave  error.  I  ascribe  it  to  the  too  great  confidence  of  the  General  com- 
manding the  lefl  corps  (Major- General  McCook),  which  made  him  believe 
that  he  could  manage  the  difficulty  without  the  aid  or  control  of  bis  com- 
mander."* 


The  story  of  the  campaign,  and  of  General  Buell's  career,  may  be  briefly 
ended. 

The  General  believed  that  Bragg*s  strength  was  a  full  match  for  his  own, 
and  that  all  the  Rebel  troopH  were  veterans. .  He  believed  that  the  invasion  had 
for  its  object  the  permanent  occupation  of  Kcntiick}',  He  regarded,  therefore, 
another  and  greater  battle — probably  in  the  vicinity  of  Harrodsburg — ^as  almost 
certain.  Somewhat  stunned,  perhaps,  for  the  moment,  by  the  rude  blow  at 
Perryville,  he  was  certainly  indisposed  to  bring  on  this  new  buttle  which  he 
expected  to  be  decisive,  without  perfect  preparation  and  the  complete  concen- 
tration of  his  army.  When  Bragg  moved  to  Camp  Dick  Eobinson  he  still 
believed  him  to  be  maneuvering  only  for  favorable  ground  for  battle.  And 
he  philosophically  adds,  in  explanation  of  the  deliberate  course  which  he  there- 
fore chose  to  pursuCjf  '*My  studies  have  taught  nie  that  battles  are  only  to  be 
fought  for  some  important  object ;  that  success  must  be  rendered  reasonably 
certain  if  possible — the  more  certain  the  better;  that  if  the  result  is  reasonayy 
uncertain,  battle  is  only  to  be  sought  when  very  serious  disadvantage  must 
result  from  a  failure  to  fight,  or  when  the  advantages  of  a  possible  victorj'  far 
outweigh  the  consequences  of  a  probable  defeat.  These  rules  suppose  that  war 
has  a  higher  object  than  that  of  mere  bloodshed;  and  military  history'  points 
for  study  and  commendation  to  campaigns  which  have  been  conducted  over  a 

*  Statement  in  Review  of  Evidence  before  Militarj  Commission,  Official  Beport,  Peny* 
ville,  p.  66. 

t Statement  in  Beview  of  Evidence  before  Military  Commission,  p.  dS. 
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large  field  of  operations  with  important  results,  and  without  a  single  general 
engagement  In  my  judgment  the  commander  merits  condemnation  who,  from 
ambition  or  ignorance,  or  a  weak  submission  to  the  dictation  of  popular  clamor, 
and  without  necessity  or  profit,  has  squandered  the  lives  of  his  soldiers." 

Thus  reasoning,  General  Bucll  proceeded  with  his  deliberate  and  strictly 
correct  preparations  for  battle,  {ill  he  discovered  that  Bragg  was  making  off  from 
the  State  with  his  plunder.  Then  ho  made  vigorous  but  ISy  no  means  vehe- 
ment pursuit,  till  he  had  dogged  the  rear-guard  into  the  mountains. 

Meantime  the  Administration,  delighted  Vith  what  was  called,  in  the  fool- 
ish language  of  those  self-deceiving  days,  the  victory  of  Perryvillo,  was  elate 
with  the  vision  of  the  army  rushing  pell-mell  after  the  fragments  of  the 
Bebel  rout  through  the  mountains^  and  relieving  East  Tennessee.  Nothing  less 
than  the  speedy  occupation  of  Knoxville  and  Chattanooga  was  confidently 
expected. 

To  the  President  and  Cabinet,  thus  sanguine  and  jubilant,  came  a  calm 
letter  from  the  unmoved  commander  of  the  army  in  Kentucky.  lie  regarded 
further  pursuit,  he  said,  as  of  little  use;  he  proposed,  therefore,  speedily  to 
turj  the  heads  of  his  columns  toward  Nashville  again  ;  and  for  the  rest,  ho  had 
to  remind  the  Government  that  tho  present  was,  probably,  as  convenient  a  time 
as  was  likely  to  be  found  for  making  the  change,  which  it  had  seemed  to  think 
needful,  in  the  command  of  this  array !  He  then  explained  (and  subsequent 
events  were  soon  to  vindicate  his  sagacity  in  this  respect)  that  he  had  no  doubt 
Bragg  would  soon  be  found  near  Nashville;  so  that,  whether  for  the  immediate 
protection  of  that  city  and  the  re-opening  of  the  severed  lines  of  communica- 
tion, or  for  offensive  operations  against  Bragg,  the  movement  on  Nashville  was 
tho  correct  one  fbr  the  army  to  make.* 

*  The  dispatches  (not  hitherto  accessible  in  any  published  form)  may  be  found  on  the  files 
of  the  War  Department.    They  are  as  follows : 

[BeceiYed  %t  Washington  October  17th.] 
[cypher.] 

**  IlEAD-QuAKTRms  AsMT  OF  THR  Orio,  October  Id,  1862. 

**  MAJOS-GnnuiAL  Hallcck,  0«neral-in-Chir/:  Tou  are  aware  that  between  ('rab  Orchard  and  Cambi-rtand  Gap 
tlM  country  is  almost  a  desert. 

**  The  limited  supply  of  fora^  which  the  country  affords  is  consumed  by  the  enemy  as  he  passes.  In  th^  day  and  a 
half  that  we  have  be<^n  in  this  sterile  rt^gion  uur  auimuls  have  suffered  exceedingly.  The  eu'-niy  has  been  driven  into 
the  hnart  of  this  desert,  and  must  go  on,  for  he  can  not  exist  in  it.  For  the  same  reason,  we  can  not  pursue  in  it  with 
Any  hope  uf  overtaking  him  ;  fur,  while  he  is  moving  back  on  his  supplies,  and,  as  he  goes,  ronsuniir.g  what  the  coun- 
try affords,  we  must  bring  ours  forward.  There  is  but  one  road,  and  that  a  bad  one.  The  route  abouuds  in  difficult 
defiles,  in  which  a  small  force  can  retard  the  prcgiessof  a  large  one  for  a  considerable  time,  and  in  that- time  the 
enemy  could  sain  material  advantage  in  a  move  upon  other  points.  For  these  reasons,  which  1  do  not  titink  it  n'^cei- 
sary  to  cluborato,  I  deem  it  useless  and  inexpedient  to  continue  the  pursuit,  but  propose  to  direct  the  niHiu  force 
-und'T  my  commiind  rapidly  upon  Nashville,  which  General  Negley  reported  to  mc  as  already  Ix-iu';  invested  by  a  r(>n- 
aiderable  force,  and  toward  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  Bragg  will  move  tho  main  part  of  hi:*  army.  Tho  railroads  are 
boing  rapidly  repaired,  and  will  soon  bo  available  fur  our  supplies.  In  the  meantime  I  shall  throw  ni)  self  on  my 
wagon  transportation,  which,  fortunately,  is  ample.  While  I  shall  proceed  with  these  di!>p<)sition^<.  deeminc  tliem  to 
bf  proper  for  the  public  interejit,  it  is  but  m(*et  that  I  should  uy  that  the  present  time  Is,  perhaps,  as  convenient  as 
any  f>>r  making  any  change  that  may  b^*  thought  proper  in  the  command  of  this  army. 

"  It  has  not  accomplished  all  that  I  had  hoped,  or  all  that  faction  might  demand ;  yet,  composed  an  it  is— one-half 
of  perftctly  new  troops— it  has  defeated  a  powerful  and  thoroughly-disciplined  army  in  one  buttle,  and  has  driven  it 
aw.iv,  b.^ffled  and  dispirited  at  least,  and  as  much  demoralised  as  an  army  can  be  under  such  discipline  as  Bragg 
maintains  over  all  troops  that  he  commands. 

"I  will  telegraph  yon  more  in  detail  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  troops  in  Kentncky,  and  other  mattera, 
to-morrow.  D.  C.  BUELL,  Hajor-Oeneral.** 

[CTFRKm.] 

**  HKAD-Qi7ABTitiis  Akmt  OF  THR  OHIO,  Camp  near  Moant  VeriKMii,  Kentucky,  October  17, 18«S. 
**  MAJOS-GKHcmAL  H.  W.  Hallkck,  General'in-Cki^:  Uy  advance  haa  owntlnaed  to  follow  up  the  retreat  of  th« 
r,  bnt  the  progrcee  haa  been  alow,  owing  more  to  the  ohetraetion  placed  in  the  road  yeeterday  and  to^iaj  bf  Ibll* 
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722  Ohio  in  the  Wab. 

Tho  astonished  President  remonstrated,  and  finally  peremptorily  forbade. 
He  seemed  quite  willing  to  overlook  Buell's  suggestion  as  to  the  propriety  of 
relieving  him ;  but  he  wanted  to  know  why  tho  troops  could  not  march  as  the 
enemy  marched,  live  as  the  enemy  lived,  and  fight  as  the  enemy  fought.  And 
he  added  :  **  Your  army  must  enter  East  Tennessee  this  fall." 

General  Buell  replied  courteously,  diplomatically,  but  with  an  unan- 
swerable array  of  arguments  in  favor  of  his  own  plan.  His  letter  was  written 
on  the  20th  of  October.  On  the  24th,  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  an 
order  was  issued,  relieving  him  from   the  command.      On  the   30th  General 

Inff  trceR,  tlinn  to  the  opposition,  though  more  or  lesf  skiriuiiihing  has  bf«n  kept  np.  The  obsencr  of  forase  hm«  ci«i- 
p(*ll<fd  mc  to  ket'p  back  the  greatur  part  of  the  cavalry  and  artillery,  and  depend  mainly  on  infantry.  It  is  po«ribla 
that  we  may  be  ablo  to  strike  the  enemy's  trains  and  reitr-puard  oniing  in  on  the  Richmond  ro««l,  )mt  not  ninck 
more;  and  if  he  e*'tii  beyond  London  without  that,  it  will  be  useless  to  coutinne  the  pursuit;  and,  ns  I  adrlaed  yea 
last  night,  I  shall  direct  my  main  force  by  the  most  direct  route  upon  Natthvillc,  nhore  its  presence  will  certainly  b* 
required,  whether  for  oflcnsivo  or  defensivo  objects.  I  propose  to  take  tlio  uM  divisions  which  I  brought  out  of  Tea* 
nosfice,  to  each  brigade  of  which  I  hiive  added  a  new  reciniont,  and  one  other  (Sheridan's),,  com  posed  about  two-thirds 
of  new  regiments.  Kentucky  shunhl  not  be  left  with  less  tlian  thirty  thinisand  men  to  guard  communications  aid 
repel  raids.  I  propose,  for  the  present,  to'place  one  brigade  at  Lebanon,  one  at  MunfordHrille,  one  division  at  Bowl- 
Ing  Green,  beHidcs  the  necessary  brid;;e-guard8  at  various  p(»ints.  Genei-al  Wright  hns,  I  believe,  moved  oii«  divMioa 
to  Lexington.  That  force  should  be  kept  there,  or,  better  still,  as  long  as  the  roads  are  in  condition  so  that  it  canto 
■npplied,  (ihould  be  thrown  forward  to  London.  There  should  be  two  regiments  of  cavalry  at  Lexington,  two  at 
Bowling  Green,  and  two  at  Lebanon.  They  shouM  be  employed  actively  agitinst  guerrilla  bands,  and  i-oncrnlrstt 
rapidly  againrit  more  formidable  cavalry  raids.  There  can,  however,  be  no  p<>rfect  security  for  Kentacky  until  East 
Tennessee  is  occupied.  There  lias  been  no  tinte  hitherto  when  that  eouM  be  d«.ne  with  any  prospect  of  prrnuaneBCf 
with  the  force  that  wan  available.  We  should  have  marched  into  the  very  heart  of  the  enemy's  reiM>nrces  and  away 
f^om  our  own,  just  as  Bragg  did  in  Invading  Kentucky  ;  and,  with  any  nieani*  that  we  have  hitherto  had,  the  malt 
must  have  been  similar.  Tho  enemy  will  regard  the  invnsion  of  Kast  TernesM-e  as  the  nifwt  dangerona  bI6w  at  tks 
rebellion,  and  will,  it  seems  to  me,  turn  IiIs  ;:reatcst  cfTortK  against  it,  limiting  hiii  operations  In  Virginia,  if  neces- 
sary, to  the  defense  of  Richmond.  From  this  an  estimate  can  be  foimcd  of  the  force  with  which  it  shonld  be  ander> 
taken,  or  at  least  followed  np.  D.  C.  BUKLL,  Maior-0<*ncral.** 

*'  WAsniNGTON,  October  18, 1SG2— 3.S0  A.  X. 

"Cr.XKnAL  BuKi.i.,  Crab  Orchard:  The  rapid  march  of  yonr  army  from  Louisville,  and  your  victory  at  Penyvilks 
has  f;ivr  n  great  satisfaction  to  the  Government.  The  great  object  to  be  nttaiufd  iff  to  drive  the  enemy  from  Kentucky 
and  Kast  Tenne.xsw.  If  we  run  not  do  it  now  we  neeil  never  hope  for  it.  If  the  eonntry  is  such  that  you  can  not  fidlow 
the  tMieniy.  is  tlu'r^  not  some  other  practicable  roatl  tliat  will  lra»l  to  the  (i.ime  nMnlt— that  is,  compel  thf'm  to  leav^  the 
country'?  By  keepinir  between  him  and  Nashvilh-  can  )ou  not  roxerthat  plaec.aiitl  nt  the  eame  time  ci'mp*»l  him  to  f»U 
back  int. I  th«j  Vall;y  (»f  Virjrinia,  or  iiit'>  CJet-rKJa?  If  Mccaii  occupy  Knoxvilln  or  <'li.nttanoopn  we  ran  kifp  ihe«nemy 
out  of  T«'nnei«ae«'  ami  Kentucky,  To  fall  bark  on  NaHliville  in  to  j:ivi>  up  Kast  TiMini-ssiM'  to  W  plundf-r^il,  m«.r  o%er  yen 
are  now  much  noiiri>r  to  Knoxvillc,  and  as  near  to  (.  hatUiu>ioi;a  uh  to  Nu^Itvilli>.  If  you  go  to  the  lattfr  place  and  Itr^r 
to  F'ast  T«*!jm'8Hr«;  yoti  move  over  t\v«»  niiles  of  nn  equiltli  rial  t  riauKle,  wliil--  tlit-  ••neniy  hold  tl:«'  thii-d.  .\gain.  may  bs 
not  in  th<*  uieantiine  make  another  raid  into  Kentucky?  If  Nai*hvill«-  is  rmlly  in  dancer  it  must  Im»  ri'-enfon-e<l.  Mor- 
gan's fore  H  ha\e  been  8ent  to  KaRtcrn  Virgii.ia,  but  we  pr«'lial)ly  can  veiy  mi.n  t'eiid  fonn*  troops  up  the  ('unilH>rlani. 
Thos«"  int'iiled  f<»r  that  puipoHc  have  boou  drawn  off  by  tli"  urgent  appeals  of  Grant  and  C'urti*.  Can  iii>t  s«<n»e  of  ths 
forccH  at  Louisville  bo  sent  to  Nashville?  H.  W.  ILVLLECK." 

*'  WASiiiNfl:os.  October  19.  isr,2  l.r^  p.  M. 
"Gkxekal  Bukll,  Mount  Vfmon:  Your  telegram  of  the  I7th  received  tlii«  nii>i-iiiiic  .and  has  bt»en  laid  bi-fore  the 
Presid<'ut,  wlio  ecmcurs  in  tho  views  expressrd  in  njy  ttlesram  to  \ou  yr*ttTday.  'ihf  rapture  of  East  Tinn«i(s^^shi<uli 
be  the  main  ol»it>rt  of  your  campai;;n.  You  say  it  is  tin-  heart  of  the  « nemy's  rrMuircfs,  make  it  tin-  h>ait  of  yiur*. 
Yonr  army  can  live  there  if  tho  enemy  can.  Yon  must  in  a  preat  meanun*  live  ur«ui  the  n-nntry,  payins  for  youi  mp- 
piies  when  proper,  and  levying  C'>ntribution8  when  necessary.  I  am  ilireclt  1  by  the  PregiJiMit  to  sav  to  \.u  thst  yiur 
amiv  must  enter  fcast  Tennessee  this  fall,  an«t  that  it  ought  to  move  there  whilo  th«'  roads  are  p-i^sabb*.  Oiior  If  t«t<«a 
the  en'«niy  sujI  Niishville  there  will  be  no  serious  difilculty  in  re-oiioning  your  comuiunicationji  with  that  place,  lis 
do<-s  not  understand  why  we  t^an  not  march  ns  the  enemy  marches,  live  n«  he  lives,  and  flght  a^  he  Hghts,  nnb-rs  ws 
admit  the  inferiority  of  our  troops  and  of  our  Generals.  Once  hold  the  valley  of  thv  Upper  Teuness-.c,  an>i  thtf^.r- 
atloiis  of  gueriillasin  that  State  and  in  Kentucky  will  soon  eease.  11.  W.  II  AI.l.F.t'K.'* 

[cvpnr.R.^ 
"ilEAD-QrARTF.RS  Army  OF  TiiK  Oiiio,  Pnnvill««,  Kentueky,  October  2.\  \f^7  -\  A.  M. 

*'  MAJOR.Gr.MCRAf.HALLrCK,  Cene^al-in-Chu/:  1  am  ve  y  gratelnl  ft>r  th"  approbati'  n  expresM*.!  in  your  dii>piti:i  "f 
the  ITtb.  I  have  also  rei;eivMl  your  dispatch  Jif  yeptiMday,  ci>nve>ing  orders  foi'  moving  Into  K;ist  Ti  nness— •.  I  n  !»»t:bT- 
e<lly  the  prcf  nt  is  in  many  respects  a  favorabi  •  opportunity  for  the  ni«>v  ment.  Karfiunt  niakin^ob  e«'tii>n«i,  the  oli  "s\ 
of  my  dispatch  was  to  call  attention  to  its  importance,  but,  at  tin-  fame  time,  I  (•u::g4'st'Nl  the  difRcnlt  ■«  (m»  thit  'Iv 
requisite  means  could  be  provided  if  possibb*.  In  speakinc  of  Kast  Timnf^.iee  a^  b'-in^  n)>ar  the  h<>art  of  the  fn-nn's 
resources,  r  meant  that  he  could  concenirate  his  troops  th«>re  rapidly.  I  have  no  doubt  you  r«':;li2c  that  V.w  ovuiM- 
ticn  of  East  Tenuessr>o  with  a  suitable  foice  is  an  undertnklny  of  very  cousidvM able  m.i^rnituJe,  and  that  if  un  !•  r- 
taken  nnadvisedly  it  will  fail.    I  venture  to  give  >ou  my  viewn. 

"  If  tho  enemy  puts  himself  on  the  def«Misive  in  Kast  Tennessee,  it  will  reiuir»»  an  available  force  of  eichty  thi>n<tAnd 
men  to  take  and  hold  it.  If  our  army  can  subsist  on  tli»  country  so  much  the  In'tter,  but  it  will  n«>t  ilo  t>>  ie!y  r  IJy 
on  that  source.  If  yon  can  obtain  forage  and  ono>half  of  our  bn'adstufls,  that  for  the  pres'>nt  is  probab'y  a«  ntarh  •• 
we  can  do.    Sverytbing  else  must  bo  hauled,    Nashville  is  essential  as  a  depot,  afterward  McK innTilie.    4jaine*boro' 


Don  Cablos  Buell.  723 

Ilosecrans  presented  the  order,  and  General  Buell  gracefully  presented  his  suc- 
cessor and  took  his  leave  of  the  army  he  had  organised  so  well  and  led  throui^h 
such  checkered  scenes. 

General  BuelKs  career  here  practically  ends.  It  may  be  best  considered  in 
its  three  main  epochs. 

The  first  was  marked  by  the  organization  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  which 
afterward  came  to  be  known  as  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  Of  that  work 
it  would  bo  difficult  to  speak  in  terms  of  too  high  praise.  The  second  was 
marked  b}'  the  origination  of  the  great  Western  campaign  of  1862,  and  the 
rescue  of  the  imperiled  army  at  Pittsburg  Landing.  In  that  General  Buell 
has  his  sure  title — after  some  years  be  past — to  the  regard  and  gratitude  of  the 
country.  The  third  was  marked  by  the  campaign  which  began  with  the  object 
of  libeniting  East  Tennessee,  and  ended  with  the  expulsion  of  an  invader  from 
Kentucky.  Of  that  we  may  now  say  that  it  was  fatally  correct,  General 
Buell  followed,  throughout  it,  the  maxims  of  the  science  of  war,  but  he  fol- 
lowed them  after  his  calm,  deliberate  fashion,  with  such  lack  of  vigor  and  such 
excess  of  prudence  as  to  lose  the  rich  rewards  which  a  more  reckless  com- 
mander might  have  won.  Nevertheless,  if  his  conduct  here  was  not  great,  it 
was  safe ;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  was  pursued  by  the  same  ma- 
lignity of  official  ignorance  which   harassed    his   successor  through  half  the 

may  be  kn  important  point  for  as  u  soon  as  the  navigation  of  the  Cnmberland  opens,  which  may  not  be  for  two 
months.  We  can  procure  aU  of  our  forage  and  breailstufTs,  aud  some  meat,  fk-om  Middle  Tennessee,  hat  Nashville  and 
the  vicinity  must  be  rid  of  the  enemy  in  any  considerable  force ;  we  can  nut  otherwise  collect  supplio:!.  The  enemy  has 
rfpairrd  niid  is  now  usinar  the  ChattaiiooKa  Railroad  to  Murfree8l>oro\  and  is  threatening  Nashville  somewhat  serl- 
ooNly,  an  uppears  from  a  dispatch  received  to-day  from  General  Netrle),  which  I  send  you.  This  danger  has  no  refer* 
rnce  to  Bra^g  s  niovementK.  If  the  en«>my  should  not  be  there  in  heavy  force,  it  would  not  be  necessary  or  desirable 
logo  tn  NasliTiile  in  full  furce.  Wo  could  cross  the  Cumberland  at  various  points  above,  and  go  in  by  Jamestown, 
Montgomery.  Clinton,  or  Kingston,  and  there  is  no  shorter  w^y ;  that  by  Cumberland  Gap  being  out  of  the  question. 

*'  The  railroad  to  Nashville  must  be  opened  and  rendered  secure,  because,  until  navigation  opens,  that  is  the  only 
cluuinel  for  bupplies.  A  part  of  the  route  to  East  Tennessee  is  mountainous,  and  destitute  of  supplies  of  every  sort. 
At  we  advanre,  depots  of  forage  to  be  supplied  fk-om  the  productive  region  must  be  established  to  carry  our  trains 
across  the  Mterile  region— siiy  at  McMiunville  and  Cooksvillc— but  that  will  not  delay  the  advance  of  the  army. 

**  From  th  'se  data  I  make  this  estimate : 

"Takiag  matters  as  they  stand,  twenty  thousand  men,  distributed  pretty  much  as  indicated  in  my  previous  dis- 
patch, should  be  kept  in  Kentucky  ;  twenty  thousand  in  Middle  Teunessee  and  on  the  line  of  communictition  to  East 
Tennesw^;  and  eiuhty  thousand  should  be  available  in  any  held  in  East  Tennessee.  Bragg*s  force  in  Kentucky  has 
not  fallen  much,  if  any,  short  of  sixty  thousand  men.  It  will  not  l>e  difllcult  for  him  to  increase  it  to  eighty  thouj^and 
men  on  the  line  of  th«>  East  Tennessee' Railroad.  1  could  in  Hn  hour's  coiiversntion  give  you  my  vieviH,  and  explain 
the  routeH  and  character  of  the  country,  better  than  I  can  in  a  di^ptitch,  and  p<>rhap»  satisfactorily  ;'and  if  you  think 
It  worth  while,  I  can  see  you  in  >\  ashington  without  deferiing  my  movements,  provided  you  concur  in  the  expedi-ncy 
of  moving  hri*t  in  the  directinn  of  Nashville.  In  fact  we  mu-tt  of  necewfity  move  so  as  to  turn  Jamestown  and  Mont- 
gomery. It  will  nUo  help  to  conceal  our  plans.  I  can  give  good  reasons  whv  wo  can  not  do  all  thnt  the  enemy  has 
attenipte«l  to  do,  suoh  as  operating  without  a  base,  etc..  without  ascribing  the  difference  to  the  inferiority  of  our  Gen- 
•ralN,  thougli  that  may  be  true.  The  spirit  of  the  reWUion  enforces  a  subordination  to  privations  and  want  which 
pablic»entiment  nnderct  absolutely  impossible  among  our  troops.  To  mnke  matters  Morse  on  our  side,  the  death 
penalty,  for  any  offensn  whatever,  is  put  beyond  th»'  power  of  the  commanders  of  armies,  where  it  is  placed  in  every 
other  army  in  the  world.  The  sooner  this  is  remedied  the  better  for  the  country.  It  is  absolutely  certain  that  from 
these  caUM'S,  and  from  these  alone,  the  discipline  of  tlm  Rebel  army  is  superior  to  ours.  Again,  instead  of  imitating 
the  enemy's  plan  of  campaign.  I  should  rather  say  that  his  failure  had  been  in  a  measure  due  to  his  peculiar  mt'thotl. 
Ko  army  can  operate  effectively  upon  less  than  this  has  done  in  the  last  two  month*.  A  consideratde  pnrtof  th'>  time. 
It  has  been  on  half  rations.  It  is  now  moving  without  tents,  \iith  only  such  cooking  utensils  as  the  men  can  carry 
mod  with  one  baggage  wagon  to  each  regiment,  but  it  can  not  continne  to  do  this  during  tlie  cold  wet  weather  \«hieh 
most  soon  be  expected,  without  being  disabled  by  sickness.  D.  C.  BUELL,  Major-General." 

**  Hkad-Qvartkss  or  thk  Armt,  Washington,  D.  G.,  October  24, 1SA2. 
**  Major -Ge!(KBAl  D.  C.  Buell,  Ccmmandinff^  etc.: 

**Ge9iaral  :  The  President  directs  that  on  the  presentation  of  this  order  yon  will  turn  over  your  command  to 
Major-General  W.  8.  Rosecrans,  and  repair  to  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  reporting  from  that  place  to  the  Adjntant-Gen. 
«nU  of  the  army  for  (^rt)ier  orders. 

**  Vsry  rMpectfbllf ,  yonr  obsdient  senrant,  H.  W.  HALLECK,  Ooneral-la-Chiof.** 
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ensaing  season ;  and  that  his  objections  to  such  an  advance  ii)to  East  Tonnnessee, 
as  was  urged  upon  him,  were  more  than  vindicated  by  subsequent  sad  expe- 
rience. 

A  military  commission  was  appointed,  aft<5r  some  time,  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment, to  investigate  General  Buell's  conduct  with  reference  to  the  invasion  of 
Kentucky.  It  sat  in  Cincinnati*  with  closed  doors,  took  volumes  of  testimony, 
and  made  a  report  which,  years  after  the  close  of  the  war,  the  Government  was 
still  carefully  keeping  from  the  public.  That  its  conclusions  did  not  touch  Gen- 
eral Buell's  honor  as  a  Soldier,  or  his  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  the  Country,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  was  subsequently  offered  commands— -once 
under  General  Sherman,  his  junior  (and  his  professional  if  not  personal 
enemy),  and  once  under  General  Canby,  also  his  junior.  Both  of  these  he  de- 
clined. He  was  some  time  afterward  mustered  out  of  his  rank  in  the  volunteer 
service  as  Major-Goncral,  and  he  thereupon  resigned  the  Colonel's  commission, 
which  he  now  held  in  the  Adjutant-General's  Corps  of  the  regular  army,  and 
retired  to  private  life.  Ho  became  connected  with  the  late  Robert  Alexander, 
of  Kentucky,  in  mining  operations  at  Airdrie,  near  Paradise,  in  the  south-west- 
ern part  of  that  State,  and  to  these  he  devoted  himself  for  some  yeai's. 

He  long  remained  very  unpopular  with  the  great  mass  of  tho  people  who 
supported  the  war.  He  was  accused  of  undue  lenity  to  the  Ecbels,  of  too  much 
sympathy  with  them,  and,  indeed,  of  disloyalty  to  the  cause.  This  last  slander 
he  himself  did  something  to  encourage,  by  the  publication  of  a  letter,  obviously 
designed  to  aid  the  Democratic  opposition  to  the  war,  in  which  he  gave,  as  one 
of  his  reasons  for  leaving  the  army,  his  disapproval  of  the  means  whereby  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  war  was  conducted. 

Personally,  General  Buell  retains  the  character  described  by  his  playmates 
as  distinguishing  him  in  his  boyhood.  He  is  cultivated,  polished,  and  reticent; 
disposed  to  have  but  few  warm  friendships;  exclusive  and  somewhat  hauglity 
in  his  bearing.  No  one  can  stud}^  his  career  without  being  impressed  by  his 
ability.  He  is  one  of  the  most  forcible  and  pungent  writei^s  among  the  officers 
who  rose  to  distinction  during  the  war.  He  has  studiously  avoided  much  de- 
fense, of  himself  against  the  attacks  with  which,  for  a  time,  the  press  of  the 
country  was  burdened;  but  he  has  on  two  occasions  felt  called  to  notice  certain 
statements  of  General  Sherman's,  and  once  to  address  a  public  letter  to  Gonorai 
Grant.  The  result  of  these  performances  was  to  convince  all  that,  whatever 
might  be  said  of  the  military  advantages  of  those  officers,  they  were  no  match 
for  him  with  the  pen. 

Politically,  General  Buell  is  a  strong  Conservative — having,  perhaps,  his 
nearest  affiliations  with  what  was  once  known  as  tho  Kentucky  Unionist  party. 
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EGBERT  GUMMING  SCHENCK,  Congressman  and  Foreign  Minis- 
ter before  the  war,  Chairman  of  one  of  the  Congressional  Committees 
on  Military  Affairs  since  the  war,  Major-General  of  volunteers,  a  soldier 
of  great  zeal  and  gallantry,  and  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  successful  of  our 
Department  Commanders,  was  born  in  the  towh  of  Franklin,  Warren  County, 
Ohio,  on  the  4th  of  October,  1809. 

His  father.  General  William  C.  Schenck,  an  early  settler  in  the  Miami 
Valley,  was  an  efficient  officer  in  the  North-western  Army  under  General  Har- 
rison, and  afterward  was  a  member  of,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State.  He 
died  at  Columbus  in  January,  1821,  while  attending  a  session  of  the  Assembly. 

After  his  father's  death  Eobert  was  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  Gen- 
eral James  Findley,  of  Cincinnati,  but  he  continued  to  reside  with  his  mother, 
at  Franklin,  until  his  fifteenth  year,  when  he  entered  the  Sophomore  Class  at 
Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  in  November,  1824.  He  graduated  in  Septem- 
ber, 1827,  but  remained  at  Oxford  reviewing  and  extending  his  studies,  and 
employing  part  of  his  time  as  tutor  of  French  and  Latin,  until  1830,  when  he 
received  his  Master's  Degree. 

In  November  of  that  year  he  entered  Thomas  Corwiifs  law-office  at  Leba- 
non, and  in  the  following  January  was  admitted  to  the  bar  as  Attorney  and 
Counsellor  at  Law,  and  Solicitor  in  Chancery.  Removing  to  Dayton  he  com- 
menced the  practice  of  his  profession  with  Joseph  H.  Crane,  and  three  years 
later  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Peter  Odlin,  which  continued  until  the  com- 
mencement of  his  active  political  and  public  life.  He  was  very  successful  in  his 
practice ;  his  legal  acquirements,  tact,  and  ability  as  an  advocate  being  in  ready 
demand. 

In  1838,  young  Schenck,  now  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  was  induced  to 
become  a  candidate  for  Heprosentative  in  the  State  Legislature  for  Montgomery 
County,  on  the  Whig  ticket.  The  Democrats,  however,  were  in  the  ascendancy, 
and  his  competitor  led  him  by  a  small  majority.  Three  years  later,  not  having 
been  a  candidate  for  any  office  in  the  mean  time,  he  was  elected  to  the  lower 
branch  of  the  Legislature.  Having  acquired  considerable  reputation  as  a  pub- 
lie  speaker  in  the  celebrated  political  campaign  of  1840,  in  which  but  one  man 
in  Ohio,  the  great  orator  who  had  been  his  teacher  in  the  law,  was  popularly 
held  his  superior,  he  was  at  once  acknowledged  as  a  leader  in  opposing  the. 
schemes  of  the  Democratic  majority  in  that  body,  and  at  an  extra  session  in 
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the  ensuing  summer,  he,  by  his  energy  and  ability,  defeated  an  attempt  (which 
by  the  aid  of  the  Democratic  Speaker  seemed  almost  sure  of  success)  to  force 
through  without  consideration  an  obnoxious  apportionment  bill,  by  which,  in 
the  slang  phrase  of  the  day,  the  Congressional  Districts  were  to  be  "  Gerry- 
mandered '*  m  the  Democratic  interest.  His  action  drew  upon  him  the  bitter 
denunciation  of  the  Democratic  leaders,  among  whom  was  the  late  Goveroor 
Brough.  Twenty  years  afterward,  Mr.  Schenck,  Governor  Brough,  and  Kafus 
P.  Spalding  (the  presiding  officer  whom  Schenck  arrested  in  an  attempt  to  pat 
the  motion)  acted  in  harmony  for  the  weal  of  the  nation,  independent  of  any 
party  except  that  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Schenck  was  re-elected  by  an  increased  majority,  and  he  rendered  val- 
uable  services  to  his  constituents  by  advocating  measures  for  internal  improve- 
ments in  the  State,  and  for  economy  in  its  finances. 

In  1843  he  had  risen  so  rapidly  in  the  estimation  of  his  party  as  to  be  ac- 
cepted almost  by  common  consent  as  the  candidate  for  Congress.  He  curried 
the  usually  close  district  by  more  than  the  full  majority  of  his  party,  and  was 
re-elected  for  each  succeeding  term  until  1850,  when  he  declined  a  nomination, 
and  at  the  close  of  his  term  in  1851  was  appointed,  by  President  Fillmore, 
Minister  to  Brazil. 

During  his  Congressional  career,  Mr.  Schenck  ranked  among  the  first  as  an 
efficient  and  practical  statesman.  It  was  evident  that  he  understood  every  sub- 
ject upon  which  he  spoke,  and  when  occasion  required,  he  was  quick  at  repar- 
tee, keen,  pungent,  and  satirical.  He  was  soon  recognized  as  one  of  the  Whig 
leaders  in  the  Houso,  and  his  reputation  became  National.  He  came  to  bo 
known  as  an  unii-shivery  "Whig — in  fact,  almost  a  free-soil  TVhig.  But  he  was 
novortholcss — as  jiul<^0(l  by  the  standard  of  these  times — a  Conservative,  lie 
agreed  mainly  with  his  great  teacher  and  friend,  Governor  Corwin.  The  in- 
tensity of  his  nature  and  the  profoundly  earnest  character  of  his  convictions, 
led  to  a  peculiar  bitterness  in  his  attacks  upon  his  opponents,  which  continued 
to  characterize  him  through  life,  and  the  results  of  which  were  long  to  be  traced 
in  tlie  temper  of  both  friends  and  foes  in  his  district.  His  popularity  depended 
solely  upon  his  abilities.  He  was  too  proud  to  solicit  votes,  to  yield  to  preju- 
dices, or  to  adopt  the  ordinary  arts  of  the  politician. 

While  Minister  to  Brazil  he  received,  without  solicitation  on  his  part^ 
special  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  proceed  on  a  diplomatic  mis- 
sion to  Buenos  Ayres  and  to  Montevideo  in  the  llepublic  of  tJraguay.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  empowered  to  negotiate  with  any  one  who  might  bo  author- 
ized to  represent  the  Republic  of  Paraguay.  Several  treaties  were  effected  with 
these  governments,  by  which  the  United  States  would  have  gained  advantages 
never  accorded  to  any  European  nation,  but  from  neglect  or  inadvertence  they 
failed  to  be  ratified  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Schenck  returned  from  Brazil  in  1854,  and  for  some  vears  took  no  act- 
ive  part  in  politics.  He  was  understood  to  sympathize  with  what  might  be  called 
the  conservative  wing  of  the  Bepublican  party.  But  he  personally  disltkeii  and 
distrusted   General  Freniont-a  feeling,  doubtless,  aggravated  by  his  ftympalhy 
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with  the  views  of  his  brother,  Commodore  Schenek,  who,  having  been  on  daty 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  at  the  time,  regarded  General  Fremont's  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered the  conqueror  of  California  as  a  dishonest  pretense,  defrauding  himself 
and  his  friends  of  their  just  fame.  Political  feeling  and  personal  distrust  thus 
combined  to  keep  Mr.  Schenck  out  of  the  Eepublican  contest  for  Fremont  and 
Dayton  in  1856 ;  and  he  held  aloof  from  politics  through  almost  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Buchanan's  term  of  office.  He  was  engaged  occasionally  in  important  law 
cases,  principally  in  managing,  as  President,  a  line  of  railroad  from  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana,  to  the  Mississippi  Eiver. 

In  September,  1859,  he  addressed  a  meeting  of  his  fellow-citizens  in  Dayton 
on  the  political  issues  of  that  period.  This  was  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on 
which  Abraham  Lincoln  had  made  a  speech  at  the  same  place.  Allusion  being 
made  to  the  subject  of  the  next  Presidency,  Mr.  Schenck  suggested  that  if  an 
honest,  sensible  man  was  wanted,  it  would  be  well  to  nominate  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  who  had  addressed  them  that  day.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln always  spoke  of  this  as  the  fii*st  suggestion  of  his  name  for  that  office  bo- 
fore  any  large  assembly,  or  on  any  public  occasion.  Subsequently,  when  his 
name  did  come  up  at  the  Chicago  Convention,  Mr.  Schenck  was  among  his 
wai*mest  supporters. 

When  the  attack  was  made  on  Fort  Sumter.  Mr.  Schenck  at  once  tendered 
his  services  to  President  Lincoln,  and  was  commissioned  Brigadier- General  of 
volunteers.  The  appointment  was  vigorously  denounced  as  a  political  one  by 
those  who  held  that  the  volunteer  army  should  be  officered  mainly  by  regulars. 
It  was  claimed  that  young  Lieutenants  who  had  spent  their  time  in  Indian 
fights  on  the  frontier  were  better  fitted  to  command  armies,  by  reason  of  their 
knowledge  of  the  manual  of  arms  and  the  ordinary  regimental  drill,  than  wore 
men  of  vastly  superior  intellectual  force,  who  had  never  studied  tactics  as 
school-boys  at  West  Point.  One  leading  newspaper  denounced  Schcnek's  ap- 
pointment as  an  outrage  upon  the  soldiers,  and  demanded  that  he  should  be 
turned  over  to  some  Orderly  Sergeant  of  the  regular  army  and  '^rnado  to  drill 
like  the  devil  for  a  month."  The  same  coarse  abuse  long  continued  to  follow 
every  act  of  the  new  Brigadier-General  of  volunteers,  whose  great  misfortune 
now  seemed  to  be  that  before  the  war  he  had  been  distinguished. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  18G1,  General  Schenck  was  ordered  to  take  possession 
of  the  Loudon  and  Hampshire  Railroad,  as  far  as  Vienna.  Under  instructions 
from  General  Scott  this  road  had  been  reconnoitered  the  day  before  by  General 
Daniel  Tyler,  who,  with  four  hundred  men  upon  cars,  ran  bej'ond  Vienna  some 
distance,  and,  returning,  reported  no  enemy.  The  General  commanding  wish- 
ing to  secure  the  road,  ordered  General  Schenck  to  send  the  same  ears  used  by 
General  Tyler  with  a  regiment  of  his  brigade,  and  to  establish  guards  at  certain 
points  designated  along  the  road.  These  instructions  were  in  writing,  and  were 
obeyed  implicitly.  General  Schenck  himself  accompanying  the  expedition. 
When  approaching  Vienna  with  two  remaining  companies,  the  train  was  fired 
upon  by  what  was  known  in  the  alarmist  phraseology  of  those  days  as  a  masked 
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battery.  Three  cars  were  disabled,  ten  men  were  killed  and  two  woanded.  The 
locomotive  being  in  the  rear,  the  engineer,  in  a  cowardly  and  treacherous  man- 
ner,  uncoupled  and  returned  to  Alexandria,  leaving  the  General  with  his  little 
band  in  the  presence  of  a  largely  superior  force ,  supported  by  artillery  and 
cavalrj".  General  Schenck  with  great  coolness  rallied  his  few  men,  and  behaved 
with  so  much  courage  that  the  Eebels  were  impressed  with  the  belief  that  a 
heavy  force  must  be  in  reserve,  and  accordingly  they  withdrew.  The  Rebels 
numbered  about  eight  hundred,  mainly  South  Carolinians,  and  were  commanded 
by  Colonel — since  General — Gregg.  Distorted  representations  of  this  affair  were 
given  to  the  greedy  press  by  parties  who  found  it  their  interest  to  maintain  that 
none  but  "West  Pointers  were  fit  to  hold  office  in  the  army.  Some  of  General 
Schenck's  own  subordinates  were  among  the  readiest  in  this  defamation,  anii^ 
for  a  long  time  they  succeeded  in  convincing  the  public  that  there  had  been 
very  gross  "volunteer"  mismanagement  at  Vienna.  The  General's  political 
opponents  then  took  it  up;  and  to  the  end  of  his  natural  life  it  is  quite  probable 
that  he  will  continue  to  see  himself  sneered  at  in  the  newspapers  of  the  oppo- 
site party  as  the  "  hero  of  Vienna."  His  conduct,  however,  was  gallant  and 
every  way  commendable;  he  acted  strictly  in  obedience  to  General  Scott's 
orders,  and  the  veteran  Licutenant-General  subsequently  stated  that  he  was  not 
to  be  blamed,  but  rather  to  bo  praised  for  his  conduct. 

At  the  battle  of  Bull  Hun,  July  21,  1861,  General  Schenck  commanded  a 
brigade  in  General  Tyler's  division,  embracing  the  First  and  Second  Ohio,  the 
Second  New  York,  and  a  battery  of  six-pounders.  Ho  was  stationed  upon  the 
Warronton  Eoad  near  the  Stone  Bridge.  About  four  o'clock  P.  M.,  being  left 
in  command  by  General  Tyler,  ho  determined  to  clear  the  abattis  from  the 
bridge  and  to  march  to  the  relict*  of  some  of  the  National  forces  that  wore 
severely  pressed.  For  this  purpose  ho  moved  forward  two  twelve-pounders  and 
a  company  of  pioneers,  and  the  obstructions  were  soon  removed.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  order  came  to  retreat,  and  General  Sehenok,  forming  his  brigade, 
brought  off  the  only  portion  of  that  great  army  that  was  not  ''^  resolved  into  its 
original  elements  of  mob."  General  Beauregard  in  his  ollieial  report  giv«.-s  as 
one  of  the  reasons  why  pursuit  was  not  made,  that  he  was  satisfied  large  re-en- 
forcements held  the  Warrenton  Eoad.  lie  had  no  evidence  of  this  other  than 
General  Sclienek's  gallant  dcnionv^tration  and  orderly  retreat;  but  for  which,  it 
may  be  claimed,  the  disaster  would  have  been  far  greater. 

General  Scheyck's  orders  from  General  McDowell  contemplated  a  halt  near 
Centerville.  He  accordingly  halted  his  brigade  and  began  to  make  his  dispo- 
sitions for  holding  the  point.  There  now  occurred  one  of  the  niosi  extraor- 
dinary features  of  the  retreat.  The  commanding  officers  of  the  several  organi- 
zations in  the  brigade,  headed  b}^  a  consequential  young  J^ieutonant  of  intantiy 
in  the  regular  army,  who  subsequently  rose  to  enlarged  op})ortunities  for  mis- 
conduct through  a  Major-Generals  commission,  waited  upon  General  8ciienek. 
and  protested  against  the  halt.  So  panic-stricken  was  this  professed  soldier  who 
headed  them,  that  he  declared  it  certain  destruction  to  remain  there  another 
hour.     General  Schenck  replied  that  he  did  not  believe  the  danger  so  great  as 
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their  lively  imaginations  painted  it ;  but  that,  at  any  rate,  he  was  acting  under  pos- 
itive orders.  The  mass  of  the  army  was  in  confusion.  Between  it  and  the  enemy 
ho  was  ordered  to  stand  ;  and,  no  matter  what  the  danger,  it  was  his  duty  to  obey. 
The  Colonels  renewed  their  protests.  General  Schenck  remained  inflexible. 
Finally,  under  the  lead  of  one  of  these  uneasy  Colonels,  in  the  fullness  of  their 
contempt  for  the  volunteer  General,  and  their  alarm  lest  the  fearful  **  Black- 
Horse  Cavalry  "  should  swoop  down  upon  them,  they  declared  their  intention 
to  retreat  in  spite  of  their  commander's  orders.  General  Schenck  expostulated ; 
pointed  out  the  danger  to  which  they  might  bo  exposing  the  disorganized  mass 
behind  them  ;  dwelt  upon  the  solemn  duty  of  a  soldier  to  obey  his  orders.  Finally, 
\\e  warned  them  that  he  should  bring  them  before  a  court-martial  to  answer  for 
this  gross  insubordination.  Whether  it  was  that  their  terror  overcame  their 
judgment,  or  that  they  knew  so  little  of  military  matters  as  to  suppose  insub- 
ordination a  thing  of  little  moment,  or  that  they  conceived  the  danger  to  be  so 
instant  and  appalling  as  to  warrant  any  breach  of  military  discipline — in  any 
event,  this  is  what  they  did:  Placing  themselves  at  the  heads  of  their  com- 
mands, they  turned  their  backs  upon  the  enemy,  deserted  their  outraged  Gen- 
eral, and  started  straight  for  Washington  I  General  Schenck  was  absolutely  lefl 
upon  the  spot  he  was  ordered  to  hold  with  only  a  single  orderly  and  his  staff. 

We  now  know  that  this  point  might  have  been  held;  that  its  abandonment 
was  the  fatal  mistake  which,  drawing  in  its  train  an  expanding  series  of  evils, 
entailed  upon  the  country  the  gloom,  and  upon  the  army  the  delay,  that  make 
Bull  Run  so  fatal  a  name  in  our  annals.  General  Schenck  fully  intended  to 
bring  the  guilty  parties  before  a  court-martial,  and,  had  he  done  so,  at  least  three 
grave  disasters  in  the  West  that  subsequently  befell  our  armies  might  have  had 
ii  different  history.  But,  shortly  alter  his  eloping  regiments  began  their  retreat, 
an  order  came  to  the  solitary  General  from  McDowell  to  continue  the  movement 
toward  Washington.  As  the  insubordinate  officers  had  only  anticipated  this 
command,  he  unwisely  spared  them.  It  soon  came  about  that  at  least  one  of 
them  made  this  very  battle,  which  should  have  disgraced  him,  the  occasion  for 
fresh  promotion. 

General  Schenck  was  next  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  brigade  in  West 
Virginia,  under  General  Rosecrans,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  the  several 
campaigns  on  the  Kanawha  and  New  Rivers.  In  the  operations  for  the  cap- 
ture of  Floyd  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gauley,  he  was  efficient  and  prompt.  Had 
General  Rosecrans  been  as  well  served  by  all  his  other  subordinates,  the  combina- 
tion would  not  have  ended  in  failure.  He  was  ordered  to  Cumberland,  Mary- 
land, on  the  death  of  General  Lander,  and,  upon  arriving,  found  everything  in 
a  distressing  state  of  confusion.  The  town  was  crowded  with  sick  and  wounded 
sohiiers,  and  the  troops  in  the  neighborhood  were  very  much  disorganized. 
The  administrative  abilities  of  the  General  soon  restored  order,  and  his  zeal  and 
justice  will  long  be  remembered  both  by  citizens  and  soldiers. 

From  Cumberland  General  Schenck,  with  a  little  army,  was  ordered  to 
move  up  the  South  Branch  of  the  Potomac,  and  he  successfully  occupied  and 
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held  Moorefield,  Petersburg,  Franklin,  and  other  important  points  on  that 
line  of  operations.  He  was  then  ordered  to  push  on  to  the  relief  of  General 
Milroy,  who  was  at  McDowell  with  about  four  thousand  men.  To  make  this 
connection  it  was  necessary  to  cross  the  South  Branch  of  the  Potomac.  The 
only  available  ford  was  three  feet  deep  at  the  shallowest  place;  the  carrent  was 
rapid,  and  the  bed  rocky  and  uneven  ;  but  ai\er  almost  a  day's  pei*8evcring 
labor,  the  river  was  forded  with  little  loss.  When  beyond  Franklin,  and  about 
twenty-two  miles  from  McDowell,  a  dispatch  was  received  from  General  Milroy, 
stating  that  the  enemy  was  at  least  fourteen  thousand  sti*ong,  and  would  un- 
doubtedly attack  the  next  morning.  General  Schenck  pushed  onward  with 
about  fii\ecn  hundred  infantry,  one  battalion  of  cavalry,  and  De  Beck's  Ohio 
Battery.  The  march  was  continued  all  night,  and  daylight  found  the  oolunm 
within  ten  miles  of  McDowell.  On  entering  the  town,  a  consultation  was  held 
with  General  Milroy,  and  General  Schenck  was  satisfied  that  with  their  small 
force  and  lack  of  stores  they  could  not  occupy  the  ])lace,  but  instead  of  await- 
ing an  attack,  or  commencing  a  retreat,  a  feint  of  strength  was  made,  and  hard 
fighting  continued  until  dark.  3Ieantime  baggage  was  sent  off  in  wagon  trains, 
and  General  Milroy 's  army  was  brought  back  to  Franklin  with  slight  loss,  con- 
sidering the  odds  against  which  it  contended.  The  commander  of  the  depart- 
ment pronounced  the  march  to  the  relief  of  Milroy,  the  battle  that  ensued,  and 
the  subsequent  retreat,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  achievements  that  had  thus  far 
marked  the  campaigns  in  that  region. 

At  the  battle  of  Cross  Keys  General  Schenck  was  assigned  to  the  right  of 
the  line,  and  the  Rebels  in  heavy  force  immediately  attempted  to  fiank  his  posi- 
tion. The  attempt  was  met  promptly,  and  was  repulsed,  the  enemy  falling  back 
in  confusion  under  a  well-directed  artillery  fire.  Until  about  three  oV-lock  P. 
M.  the  right  continued  to  press  the  enemy,  in  no  instance  giving  back  or  lo:jin«: 
any  part  of  the  field  assigned  it.  After  the  \oi\  gave  way,  General  Fromuiit 
ordered  Generals  Schenck,  Milroy,  and  Cluseret  to  fall  back  to  the  Htrong  posi- 
tion first  occupied  in  the  morning.  This  was  done  slowly  and  in  good  order. 
General  Fremont,  upon  being  relieved  of  his  command,  turned  it  over  to  Gen- 
eral Schenck,  and  during  the  necessary  absence  of  General  Sigel,  he  had  com- 
mand of  the  First  Corps  of  the  Army  of  Virginia. 

From  that  time  until  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Ilun,  the  General  was  act- 
ively engaged  in  all  the  fatiguing  marches  along  the  Rapjiahannock,  and  u[)on 
his  division  fell  much  of  the  labor  of  watching,  marching,  and  fighting  upon 
the  most  exposed  flank  of  the  position.  General  Pope  abandoned  the  Ka]>]>a- 
hannock,  and  on  the  28th  of  August,  18r>2,  General  Sehenck's  division  arrivetl 
at  Gainesville,  and  was  at  once  ordered  toward  Manassas  Junction.  GencrnI 
Schenck  represented  to  General  Sigel  that  ac  Bull  Run  good  water  could  W 
found  for  the  suffering  troops,  and  that  they  would  be  in  better  position  to  meet 
the  enemy  than  at  Manassas,  and  upon  this  suggestion  General  Pope  directed  ihv 
army  to  Bull  Kun  instead  of  Manassas. 

In  the  two  days*  fight  which  ensued,  Sehenck's  division  took  an  active  pari. 
His  orders  were  given  with  great  promptness  and  judgment,  and  he  himself  was 
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active  in  seeing  them  executed.  General  Pope,  in  his  report,  speaks  of  his  con- 
duct in  terms  highly  complimentary.  On  the  second  day  of  the  battle,  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fight,  urging  his  men  forward,  he  was  severely  wounded,  and 
was  cart*ied  from  the  field.  Soldiers  of  the  army  still  enjoy  telling  of  the  Gen- 
eral's rage  and  fearful  imprecations  at  the  loss  of  his  sword.  It  had  been  in  his 
hand  at  the  moment  the  ball  struck  his  wrist,  and  it  was  thrown  some  distance 
from  him.  The  position  was  very  exposed,  and  the  staff  wanted  to  carry  him 
instantly  off.  He  refused  to  go  till  his  sword  should  be  found.  Those  about 
him  insisted,  but  he  was  peremptory,  and  the  missing  sword  was.  brought  to 
him  before  he  would  suffer  himself  to  be  taken  to  the  hospital. 

He  was  conveyed  to  Washington,  and  the  day  following  his  arrival  the 
President  and  other  distinguished  persons  in  civil  and  military  life  gathered 
around  him  with  cordial  expressions  of  sympathy  and  praise.  Shortly  after- 
ward he  received  his  appointment  as  Major-General  of  volunteers,  and  accom- 
panying it  a  letter  from  Secretary  Stanton,  in  which  he  stated  that  no  official 
act  of  his  was  ever  performed  with  more  pleasure  than  the  forwarding  of  the 
enclosed  appointment.  For  some  time  his  condition  was  critical,  and  he  recov- 
ered very  slowly.  The  right  arm  proved  to  be  permanently  injured,  and  he  has 
never  been  able  to  write  with  it  since. 

General  Schenck's  services  in  the  field  closed  with  the  second  battle  of  Bull 
Run.  Over  six  months  elapsed  before  he  was  again  fit  for  field  duty.  Mean- 
time his  great  reputation  and  experience  in  civil  affairs  had  suggested  him  as 
the  fit  commander  for  the  troublesome  Middle  Department,  embracing  the  tur- 
bulent Rebels  of  Maryland.  It  had  once  tasked  the  energies  of  Butler.  It  was 
now  to  prove  the  signal  capacity  of  Schenck.  He  was  assigned  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  command  of  the  Middle  Department,  Eighth  Army  Corps,  with 
head-quarters  at  Baltimore,  before  his  recovery  from  his  wound,  on  the  11th  of 
December,  1862.  lie  assumed  command  on  the  22d  of  the  month,  and  on  that 
day,  in  a  general  order,  announced,  briefiy,  the  rule  by  which  he  would  regulate 
his  official  conduct  toward  the  citizens.  After  stating  that  in  the  contest  aris- 
ing out  of  the  rebellion  there  could  be  but  two  sides,  with  no  middle  ground,  ho 
proceeded  to  show  the  difference  between  the  loyal  and  the  disloyal,  including  in 
the  latter  class  all  aiders  of,  and  sympathizers  with,  the  rebellion;  and  he  de- 
clared plainly  that  "  any  public  or  open  demonstrations,  or  declarations  of  sym- 
pathy with  treason  would  provoke  a  strict  and  needful  observation  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  party  offending,  and  lead  even  to  punishment  or  restraint,  if  accom- 
panied by  acts  of  complicity,  or  anything  tending  to  danger  or  disorder."  The 
rule  was  clear;  its  enforcement  was  relentless. 

General  Schenck's  administration  in  the  Middle  Department  was  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  one  of  his  known  executive  ability,  firmness,  and 
determination.  In  some  instances  persons  were  arrested  whose  "expressions  of 
sympathy'*  and  '* accompanying  acts  of  complicity"  brought  them  under  the 
rule  so  plainly  laid  down  in  the  General  Order  above  quoted.  One  case,  that 
of  a  newspaper  publisher  in  Philadelphia,  caused  some  excitement,  and  efforts 
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were  made,  apparoDtly  for  political  effect,  to  bring  aboat  a  oonfliot  between  the 
Jadioial  authorities  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  General  Gtovemmeni; 
bat  the  disavowal  by  the  arrested  party  of  all  knowledge  of  the  artiole  whieh 
led  to  his  arrest,  his  utter  condemnation  of  its  character,  and  his  pledge  that 
nothing  of  a  similar  nature  should  again  appear  in  his  paper,  procured  his  re- 
lease, and  the  excitement  subsided.  Another  case  was  that  of  a  Baltimore 
clergyman,  who  tore  down  and  trampled  upon  the  American  Flag  in  a  public 
hall,  where  his  congregation  was  in  the  habit  of  worshiping.  In  this  instance, 
also,  the  arrested  party,  having  made  proper-  acknowledgments,  and  having 
given  pledges  for  his  fUture  conduct,  was  promptly  set  at  liberty.* 

During  the  march  of  Lee  into  the  southern  border  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
Jaly,  1863,  General  Schenck  rendered  valuable  aid  to  the  Union  cause.  The 
armed  force  in  his  department  was  numerically  small,  and  was  stationed  in 
detachments  at  various  points  away  from  his  immediate  command.  It  was 
feared,  too,  that  Baltimore  itself  would  be  subjected  to  an  attack  in  case  the 
Bebel  army  had  any  success  north  of  the  Potomac.  After  sending  against  Lee 
every  man  that  could  be  sparM,  the  Greneral  at  once  set  about  the  defense  of 
Baltimore,  by  calling  out  the  citizens,  by  barricading  the  approaches,  and  by 
throwing,  with  great  rapidity,  a  defensive  line  of  works  around  the  city. 

The  autumn  elections  in  Maryland  for  members  of  Congress  excited  much 
interest.  It  was  apprehended,  upon  good  grounds,  that  violence  would  be 
offered  in  some. districts  to  Union  men  if  they  attempted  to  vote;  and  that  men, 
notorious  for  their  disloyalty,  would  not  only  vote,  but  would  seek  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  polls,  and  to  control  the  elections. 

*' General  Order  Fifty-Three,"  so  obnoxious  to  all  secession  sympathixors, 
was  thereupon  issued.  This  order  provided  that  Provost  Marshals  and  other 
military  officers  should  prevent  violence  at  the  polls,  should  support  the  judges 
of  election  in  requiring  an  oath  of  allegiance  from  any  one  whose  vote  might  be 
challenged  on  the  ground  of  disloyalty,  and  that  they  should  report  to  head- 
quarters any  judge  of  election  who  refused  to  require  the  oath  from  a  voter  so 

*A  volume  might  be  filled  with  instances  of  General  Schenck's  treatment  of  treasonable 
practices,  and  of  the  sagacity  and  adroitness  with  which  he  enforced  his  rale. 

A  single  example  may  be  gpiven,  showing  how  he  encountered  what  commanders  in  disloral 
districts  came  to  designate  as  ''the  woman  difficulty."  Men  dared  not  insult  the  soldiers; 
women  could  and  did  with  impunity,  relying  on  their  sex  to  protect  them.  In  Baltimore  they 
were  particularly  virulent.  Finally  they  came  to  wearing  the  Bebel  colors,  flauntingly  displayed, 
taking  care  to  promenade  the  streets  in  great  numbers  on  any  occasion  when  such  a  dinplay 
might  be'  particularly  annoying.  For  another  phase  of  this  difficulty  General  Butler  broaght 
down  upon  himself  unmeasured  odium  by  his  mal-adroit  **  Woman  of  the  Town  "  order.  Geo- 
eral  Schenck  made  a  more  skillful  use  of  the  same  means.  A  number  of  the  most  noted  women 
of  the  town  were  selected.  Each  was  instructed  to  array  herself  as  elegantly  as  possibie,  to  wear 
the  Bebel  colors  conspicuously  displayed  upon  her  bosom,  and  to  spend  her  time  promenading 
the  most  fashionable  streets  of  the  city.  Whenever  she  met  any  one  of  the  ladies  of  Baltimors 
wearing  the  same  badges,  she  was  to  salute  her  affisctionately  as  a  ''Sister  in  the  Holy  Gsuse;** 
and  for  these  services  she  was  to  be  liberally  paid.  The  effect  was  marvelous.  In  leas  than  a 
week  not  a  respectable  woman  in  Baltimore  dared  to  show  herself  in  public  ornamented  by  $nf 
badge  of  the  rebellion.  From  that  time  to  the  end  of  Schenck's  administration  the  "wonas 
difficulty"  was  settled. 
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challenged.  A  letter  from  the  Governor  of  Maryland  to  President  Lincoln  was 
thus  elicited.  The  Governor  complained  that  this  military  proclamation  inter- 
fered with  his  functions  as  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  State.  In  reply  the  Presi- 
dent changed  the  fii-st  section  of  the  order,  not,  as  he  said,  because  it  was  wrong 
in  principle,  but  because  it  was  liable  to  abuse,  and  then  sustained  the  remainder, 
remarking  characteristically  that  General  Schenck  permitted  a  Rebel  to  vote  if 
he  recanted  upon  oath,  and  that  was  ^^ cheap  enough.^^  A  similar  course  was 
pursued  in  the  election  subsequently  held  in  Delaware,  with  the  hearty  co-opcra- 
tiOn  of  the  Governor  of  that  State. 

On  the  5th  of  December,  1863,  General  Schenck  resigned  his  commission 
to  take  a  scat  in  the  lower  house  of  Congress,  to  which  he  had  been  elected 
from  the  Third  Ohio  Congressional  District  in  1862,  defeating  Clement  L.  Val- 
landigham  by  a  handsome  majority,  while  suffering  from  the  wound  he  received 
at  the  Second  Battle  of  Bull  Run.  His  administration  of  affairs  in  Maryland 
and  Delaware  received  the  unqualified  approval  of  Union  men  within  the  De- 
partment, and  he  had  been  presented  with  highly-flattering  testimonials  from 
City  Councils,  County  Conventions,  and  Union  Leagues.  He  had  also  been 
warmly  praised  and  indorsed  by  the  War  Department  and  the  President. 

Upon  resuming  his  seat  in  Congress,  a  dozen  years  afler  he  had  vacated  it, 
General  Schenck  was  appointed  by  the  Speaker  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs.  This  was  a  position  of  much  responsibility,  and  involved  con- 
tinuous and  exhausting  labor.  [Neve  rth  el  ess  the  General  participated  freely  in 
matters  of  legislation,  and  was  one  of  the  most  active  debaters  in  the  House. 

A  history  of  his  course  in  the  Thirty-eighth,  Thirty-ninth,  and  Fortieth 
Congresses  (for  he  was  renominated  by  his  party  without  opposition  at  each 
election),  would  be  a  complete  history  of  the  military  legislation  of  the  country 
through  the  most  eventful  years  of  the  war  and  afler  its  close,  and  a  compre- 
hensive account  of  the  whole  course  of  public  affairs  in  Congress  during  that 
period 

Into  that  we  can  not  enter.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  in  military  matters 
he  was  laborious  and  vigilant ;  the  firm  friend  of  the  volunteer  as  against  what 
he  thought  the  encroachments  and  assumptions  of  the  regulars  j  the  remorse- 
less enemy  of  deserters;  a  vigorous  advocate  of  the  draft,  and  the  author  of 
the  disfranchisement  of  those  who  ran  away  from  it;  the  champion  of  the  pri- 
vate soldiers  and  subordinate  oflicers.  He  opposed  for  a  time  the  Lioutenaiit- 
General  Bill,  on  the  ground  that  the  high  reward  it  offered  should  be  reserved 
till  the  end  of  the  war,  to  be  then  bestowed  upon  him  whom  the  events  of  tiie 
war  should  show  to  have  deserved  most  of  the  Republic. 

He  not  unfrequently  opposed  the  wishes  of  the  War  Department  and  of  the 
Senate  Committee,  believing  them  to  be  sometimes  too  much  influenced  by  the 
schemes  of  the  West  Point  circle.  He  proved  himself  utterly  fearless  as  to  loss 
of  personal  popularity,  and  championed  measures  which  were  generally  felt  to 
be  needful,  but  from  which  most  of  his  colleagues  shrank  back  through  fear  of 
the  prejudices  of  their  constituents.    Ho  was  often  in  a  minority  at  the  outset 
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on  favorite  measures,  but  he  adhered  to  them  with  bull-dog  tenacity ;  fought  for 
them  at  every  stage,  against  the  House,  against  the  Senate,  in  committees  of  con- 
ference, and  was  never  finally  defeated  on  any  leading  feature  of  his  military 
propositions. 

In  general  politics  he  resumed  his  old  place  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  his 
part}".  Wo  have  seen  that  as  a  "Whig  he  was  antislavery.  The  war  made  him 
moi'c  radical.  No  man  in  Congress  seemed  so  much  actuated,  not  merely  by 
the  general  ideas  of  ^Radical  Eepublicans,  but  especially  and  conspicuously  by  a 
vehement,  fervid  hatred  of  Sebcis  and  the  rehcllion.  He  soon  learned  to  dis- 
trust President  Johnson,  and  throughout  the  contest  with  the  Executive  he  was 
a  leader  in  the  claims  for  the  power  and  policy  of  Congress. 

He  carried  much  of  his  old  political  bitterness  into  the  House.     This  and 
the  recollection  of  his  rule  in  Marj-land  made  him  especially  odious  to  the  oppo- 
sition.    No  man  on  the  Republican  side  was  so  much  hated  by  the  Democi'atic 
.  members. 

Many  of  his  characteristics,  as  displayed  in  his  speeches  and  general  con- 
duct in  the  House,  are  happily  exemplified  in  the  fairly  ferocious  onslaught 
which  ho  made  upon  Mr.  Fernando  Wood,  in  the  spring  of  1864,  in  the  course  of 
the  debate  upon  the  resolution  for  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Alexander  Long.  3Ir. 
Wood  had  just  closed  a  defense  of  Mr.  Long,  which,  on  several  accounts,  had 
been  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  Eepublicans.  General  Schenck  rose  to  reply, 
speaking,  as  always,  without  notes  : 

^' A  stadent  in  natural  history  wonid  have  much  to  learn  on  this  floor.  Some  Fpecimons  of 
the  snake  family  are  so  slippery  that  it  seems  imposBible  to  classify  them,  or  to  hold  them  to  any 
position. 

"I  find  myself  at  a  great  loss  to  understand  what  ground  is  occupied  by  the  moml^er  from 
New  York,  who  has  just  taken  his  seat.  lie  avows  tliat  lie  disagrees  witli  the  position  taken  by 
the  nieniber  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Harris),  who  was  on  Saturday  visited  with  the  censure  of  the 
House;  lie  dissents  from  the  arguments  and  propositions  of  njy  colleague  (Mr.  lx>ng.i,  whose caxe 
we  arc  now  considering;  and  yet  he  says  to  liis  fell(»\v-copporheads — those,  if  any  there  are,  who 
crawl  with  him — that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  War  I.k'niocrat,  for  a  creation  of  that  kind  i* 
anomalous!     I  may  be  pardoned,  therefore,  if  I  have  difliculty  in  comprehending  his  own  nature. 

"Hut,  at  the  close  of  his  remarks,  the  member  from  New  YDrk  seomed  in  some  small  <lejrn'e 
to  develop  his  peculiar  views  and  purposes.  .  .  .  Bi'ing  neither  against  the  war  nor  for  the  war, 
lie  would  send  commissioners  to  Richmond  to  treat  with  those  arrayed  in  arms  againnt  the  rt>un- 
try,  to  offer  them  terms  of  peace.  .  .  .  How  many  others  on  his  side  of  the  House  may  agrw 
with  him  I  know  not. 

**Hiit  I  do  know  this:  Whenever  any  such  propositions  of  Xorl hern  Pemocnits  have  ap- 
peared in  print,  their  oflers  or  suggesti<ins  of  peace  have  invariably  been  receivcnl  by  the  HelteU 
at  Kichnionil  with  scofling,  and  repelled  with  scorn.     .     .     . 

"The  member  and  his  friends,  then,  are  willing  and  prt)pose  to  crawl  op  their  Willi's  to  the 
feet  of  Kebels  and  insurgents  in  arms,  and,  looking  uj)  piteously,  to  nay,  '(),  our  Ma:<ters,  not- 
with^itanding  all  your  scothng  and  scorn,  tlumgh  you  may  spurn  us  from  your  presence,  we  im- 
plore you  to  say  whether  you  will  not  graciously  agree  to  make  ^ome  terms  with  us.*  I  ean  not 
comprehend  this  abasement  in  any  other  way. 

**  Thank  (io<l  !  1  belong  to  no  such  party  as  that  I  For  the  sake  of  manhood  and  humanity, 
I  would  not  trust  too  far  those  who  do.  I  never  will  make  peace  with  armed  KeMi*.  T  am  for 
concluding  no  treaties,  holding  no  conferences  with  insurgent  States  claiming  to  Iw  an  indc|ien<i- 
ent  and  separate  nationality.     I  believe  that  the  only  safety  for  this  country  consists  in  fighting 
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this  war  to  the  end ;  in  suppressing  this  rebellion  so  effectually  that  its  hydra  head  will  never  again 
be  raised  in  the  land. 

.  .  .  ''  Upon  this  middle  ground,  upon  which  we  have  agreed  no  patriot  or,  true  man  can  stand, 
the  member  from  New  York  selects  his  uncertain  footing.  It  ia  the  dark,  oosy,  unwholesome  soil 
between  the  solid  earth  on  either  hand,  over  which  unclassified  copperheads  do  creep  and  mark 
their  slimy  and  doubtful  track.     ... 

*'  When  our  difficulties  with  the  South  were  ripening  into  war,  when  hostilities  were  actually 
commenced,  when  it  was  not  known  how  far  disaffection  might  extend  throughout  the  several 
States  of  the  Union,  there  was  a  Mayor  of  New  York  who  proposed  that  the  city  should  secede 
from  the  Government,  and  set  up  for  itself  as  a  free  city." 

Mr.  Fernando  Wood  :  "  Mr.  Speaker" — 

Mr.  Schenck :  ^'I  can  not  be  interrupted,  sir,  but  will  continue,  as  the  member  insisted  upon 
doing  just  now,  when  others  sought  to  interrupt  him. 

'*Not  that  alone,  sir;  the  same  Mayor  of  New  York,  after  rebellion  was  rampant,  when 
boxes  filled  with  arms  were  stopped  by  the  loyal  city  authorities  on  the  wharves  of  New  York, 
and  not  permitted  to  go  South  that  weapons  might  be  put  into  the  hands  of  those  who  were  seek- 
ing to  overthrow  the  Government  of  the  country,  that  same  Mayor  regretted  that  he  had  no  power 
over  the  matter,  or  he  would  gladly  prevent  any  interference  with  such  transmission  of  these 
munitions  of  war." 

^Ir.  Fernando  Wood  :  "  Mr.  Speaker  " — 

Mr.  Schenck:  "Yes,  I  know  that  this  has  been  denied  here,  recently,  by  that  member,  on 
this  floor,  and  without  hearing  him  now,  I  give  him  the  benefit  of  that  denial ;  but  he  shall  also 
have  the  benefit  of  the  positive  proof,  produced  and  published  widely  in  the  papers  of  New 
York,  a  few  days  afterward,  nailing  upon  him  the  falsity  of  the  denial  which  he  presented  to 
this  House." 

Mr.  Fernando  Wood  :  "Mr.  Speaker" — 

Mr.  Schenck :  "  I  am  not  to  be  interrupted  by  that  member." 

"Mr.  Fernando  Wood:  "The  gentleman  states" — 

Mr.  Schenck :  "  0,  I  have  met  Rebels  before,  when  they  had  something  more  than  tongues 
with  which  to  contend  ;  and  I  am  not  to  be  interrupted  and  put  down  by  the  member  from  New 
York." 

General  Schenck  then  went  on  to  cite  the  proofs  of  nis  charges.  He  next 
recalled  Mr.  AVood^s  appearance  as  a  War  Democrat  at  the  great  Union  meet- 
ing at  Cooper  Institute,  after  the  fall  of  Sumter,  and  continued : 

"I  say,  therefore,  that  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  a  War  Democrat  he  may  be  hereafter; 
whether  he  will  be  against  his  own  people  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  he  is 
now,  or  against  the  insurgents,  as  he  was  then.  His  present  profession  is  to  be  neither,  but  to 
crawl  along  the  border  between  the  two.     .     .     . 

"He  would  propose  terms  of  peace,  and  that  peace  he  would  offer  to  those  who  scorn  him. 
But  still  he  will  press  upon  them  his  good  officer.  He  sings  the  siren  song  of  peace,  for  the 
effect  it  may  have  at  homo.  For  that  he  is  willing  to  crawl  prostrate  to  the  feet  of  insurgents  in 
arms  and  say  to  them  :  'Do  with  us  as  yon  will;  tear  from  the  flag  of  our  glorious  Union  half 
its  gleaming  stripes;  blot  out  an  many  of  those  stars  as  you  can  reach  and  extinguish;  only  join 
UH  again,  that  you  may  help  us  to  save  the  Democratic  party,  so  that  we  may  hereafter,  as  here- 
tofore, enjoy  power  and  the  offices  together.  For  these  we  will  so  humble  ourselves  as  none  of 
G<m1's  creatures  ever  humbled  themselves  before.'     .     .     . 

"  I  can  understand  how  in  the  Revolution,  when  these  States,  then  colonies,  broke  away  from 
the  nioiher  country,  many  a  man  who  was  attached  to  monarchical  institutions,  fearful  of  rushing 
up^m  the  untried  experiment  of  a  new  form  of  government,  to  be  reached  through  the  horrors  of 
war,  might  have  shrunk  back  and  been  a  tory  of  that  day.  But  how,  after  the  better  part  of  a 
century  has  gone  by,  and  this  great  Government,  under  the  constitution  adopted  at  the  close  of 
that  Revolution,  has  gone  on  prospering  and  to  prosper,  when  it  has  made  its  mark  high  on  the 
roll  of  nations,  and  the  hopes  of  a  world  have  clustered  around  it,  how  any  one  with  this  history 
of  this  triumph,  can  to-day  doubt,  or  distrust,  or  bargain  away  his  country's  nationality,  is  more 
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than  I  can  comprehend.  Sir,  I  declare  that  in  my  opinion  the  worst  tory  of  the  Bevolutioii  was 
a  patriot  and  gentleman  compared  with  the  copperheads  of  18G4. 

^'Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  in  the  prcRence  of  the  enemy.  Every  man  in  this  Union  is,  in  a  \egil 
sense,  a  citizen-soldier.  Our  people  are  cither  in  the  lines  of  the  Union  army  in  front  faciny^  and 
fighting  the  foe,  or  they  are  in  the  rear,  striving  by  every  means  possible  to  strengthen  and  ad- 
vance the  common  cause.  Now,  if  a  soldier  marching  with  the  army  toward  the  enemy,  or  hold- 
ing his  place  in  the' line  of  battle,  .  .  .  should  turn  to  his  comrades  about  him,  saying  to 
one,  *We  can  not  beat  the  enemy;'  to  another,  *  Wc  had  better  lay  down  our  arms;'  to  another, 
'Our  cause  is  wrong  and  we  can  never  conquer;'  to  another,  'Let  us  demand  of  our  commanding 
officers  to  stop  shedding  blood  and  have  a  truce  between  the  two  armies' — ^if  a  soldier  at  snch  a 
time  should  talk  thus  in  the  ranks,  what  would  you  do  with  him?  You  would  shoot  him  on  the 
spot. 

''  And  is  a  citizen-soldier,  who  undertakes  to  breed  distraction  in  the  country,  who  claims 
that  we  can  not  put  down  the  rebellion,  who  insists  that  the  rebellion  is  altogether  right  and  jus- 
tifiable, who  would  temporize,  who  would  compromise,  who  would  have  his  Government  debased 
to  the  condition  of  begging  from  the  insurgents — is  he  less  deserving  execration  and  punishment? 
We  may  not  execute  such  a  man,  perhaps,  on  his  appropriate  gallows,  erected  for  criminals,  yet, 
thank  God  I  there  is  a  gibbet  of  public  opinion,  on  which  wc  can  hang  him  as  high  as  Hamaiii 
and  hold  him  there,  to  the  scorn  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world." 

An  eye-witness  of  the  remarkable  scenes  attending  the  deliver}''  of  this  im- 
passioned invective,  writes  in  one  of  the  newspapers  of  the  day :  "  Standing 
there,  square,  compact,  and  muscular,  his  shattered  right  hand  hanging  idle  at 
his  side,  or  thrust  nervously  into  the  breast  of  his  closely-buttoned  coat,  aflcr  a 
forgetful  attempt  to  use  it  in  gesticulation,  the  sharply-cut  sentences  rattling  like 
quick,  well-delivered  volleys,  one  can  not  help  thinking  of  him  as  one  of  those 
old  knights,  fresh  from  honorable  fiehls,  who  were  used,  with  all  their  armor 
on,  to  enter  the  old  councils,  and  bring  something  of  the  sharp  clang  of  war  to 
the  stern  debate." 

The  speech,  however,  was  not  all  invective.  Toward  the  close,  the  orator 
came  to  consider  the  charges  of  violating  the  Constitution,  which  were  con- 
stantly urged  by  the  enemies  of  the  Union,  against  those  \vho  were  waging  war 
to  save  it: 

"Sir,  I  desire  to  say  in  conclusion,  in  relation  to  this  whole  ninttcr  of  the  war  and  our 
country's  trials,  that — believing  in  strong  remedies  for  desperate  diseases,  and  considering  that 
constitutional  power  may  sometimes  have  been  strained,  but  that  it  has  not  l)een  exceetled — I 
fail  to  see  anything  so  terrible  in  the  fiijjure  wliich  gentlemen  use  wlion  they  speak  with  such 
horror  of  the  possibility  of  overleaping  the  Constitution  in  order  to  save  the  eountry. 

"What  is  the  Constitution?  It  is  the  t'onn  and  frame-work  of  our  system,  under  and  through 
which  the  people  may  carry  on  their  gr)vernnient.  It  is,  after  all,  the  form  only  and  not  the 
life  itself. 

"Mark  this  diflerencc.  The  builders  of  this,  our  frame-work,  have  provided  in  itself  the 
mode  of  its  own  amendnient  and  renewal.  But  no  such  change  was  ever  contemplatetl  for  the 
Nation.  The  Constitution  may  undergo  alteration ;  hut  the  naticmaliiy  for  which  it  was  made, 
must  he  one  and  eternal!  To  those,  then,  who  talk  idly  of  permitting;  this  Nati(»n  to  be  dfstn\v«l 
rather  than  see  any  provision  in  the  Constitution  in  the  least  exceedeil,  I  say  that,  under  tlic  pre- 
tense of  saving  the  Constitution,  they  are  making  war  or  encouraging  those  who  do  make  war 
upon  the  very  existence  of  the  Nation,  while  we,  who  stand  by  the  Government,  would  try  all 
the  powers  of  that  Constitution,  and  strain  them  to  the  utmost,  that  the  Nation  iti^clf  might  livel** 

In  the  winter  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  General  Scbcnck  became 
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a  candidate  for  the  office  of  United  States  Senator,  to  Bucceed  Mr.  Chase,  who 
had  just  resigned  to  enter  Mr.  Lincoln's  Cabinet.  His  opponents  were  Mr. 
John  Sherman,  then  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the  House, 
and  Mr.  Dennison,  then  Governor  of  the  State.  The  facts  that  he  had  been 
out  of  politics  for  years,  and  that  he  had  not  been  cordial  in  co-operating  with 
the  Eepublican  party  in  its  first  National  canvass,  operated  against  Mr.  Schenck. 
Had  the  Western  Beserve  members  known  how  radical  he  really  was,  they 
would  have  elected  him,  almost  on  the  first  ballot.  As  it  was,  the  contest 
dragged  on  for  weeks.  Finally,  by  a  curious  illustration  of  the  blindBCss  that 
oflen  shrouds  the  vision  of  the  keenest-sighted  in  political  affairs,  Garfield,  Cox, 
and  Monroe,  the  Eadical  triumvirate  of  the  State  Senate,  threw  their  influence 
in  favor  of  the  Conservative  John  Sherman  as  against  the  Eadical  Schenck,  and 
decided  the  contest. 

Mr.  Schenck  has  been  kept  in  Congress  by  the  people  of  his  district  since 
his  return  in  1863,  without  solicitation  or  effort  on  his  part.  He  seems  sure  of 
a  life  representation  of  the  district,  if  he  should  want  it. 

When  Mr.  Sherman's  first  term  in  the  United  States  Senate  was  about  to 
expire,  Mr.  Schenck  became  again  a  candidate  against  him.  The  influence  of 
the  Senator  actually  in  power  was,  however,  too  great  to  be  overcome;  and  in 
the  course  of  the  heated  contest  Mr.  Schenck's  own  management  of  his  interests 
was  probably  unwise.  The  two  causes  insured  his  defeat.  Another  may  have 
increased  the  vote  for  Sherman.  There  was  a  general  feeling  that  Sherman  was 
in  his  place  in  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  Schenck  in  his  as 
Chairman  of  the  Military  Committee  of  the  House;  and  that  neither  could  well 
be  spared  from  the  position  he  occupied. 

Our  brief  narrative  of  the  events  in  General  Schenck's  career  seems  suffi- 
ciently to  portray  his  character.  In  military  and  in  civil  life  he  has  been  the 
same  bold,  bitter,  fearless  fighter.  He  practices  no  concealments,  displays  little 
strategy,  never  shrinks  from  a  coui*se  because  it  will  inci*ease  the  number  of  his 
enemies,  strikes  with  a  broadsword  rather  than  thrust  with  a  rapier,  hews  his 
way  through  difficulties,  rather  than  take  the  trouble  to  turn  into  an  equally 
good  path  that  may  carry  him  around  them.  He  has  all  the  combative  energy 
of  his  American  birth,  and  all  the  tenacity  of  his  Dutch  ancestry.  When  he 
has  friends,  they  are  warm  friends ;  when  he  has  enemies,  they  never  forgive 
him. 

As  an  effective,  forcible,  hard-hitting  orator  he  has  few  superiors  in  the 
nation.  He  is  very  careless,  however,  as  to  his  productions,  never  revises  the 
reports  even  of  his  most  important  speeches,  and  takes  his  satisfaction  in  cursing 
the  reporters  for  apprehending  his  meaning  so  imperfectly!  As  a  political 
leader  his  judgment  is  excellent,  and  his  counsels  are  always  sagacious ;  but 
his  conduct  is  sometimes  imprudent,  and  is  always  sure  to  lash  his  antagonists 
into  the  display  of  their  utmost  energy.  His  enemies,  and  even  those  who  bear 
him  no  personal  hostility,  generally  speak  of  him  as  selfish ;  his  friends  call 
him  "whole-souled,"  "generous,"  "big-hearted,"  "hospitable."  His  general 
Vol  I.— 47. 
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habits  are  exclusive;  people  sometimes  complain  of  him  as  being  ''aristocratical,*' 
and  he  utterly  scorns  the  ordinary  practices  of  demagogues,  or  even  of  manj 
reputable  politicians  in  conducting  their  campaigns.  He  is  a  man  of  wide  cul- 
ture and  varied  accomplishments — a  good  lawyer,  thoroughly  well  read  in  polit- 
ical history,  an  admirable  French  and  Spanish  scholar,  familiar  with  the  whole 
range  of  modern  literature. 

In  military  matters  he  approved  himself  a  good  Corps  Commander.  On  a 
larger  scale  he  was  never  tried.  But  there  are  no  blots  on  his  military  record. 
History  will  confirm  the  verdict  of  General  Scott,  that  he  deserved  praise  rather 
than  blame  for  his  conduct  at  Vienna.  It  will  award  him  credit  for  aiding  to 
protect  the  routed  army  at  Bull  Bun  and  to  prevent  that  great  defeat  from  be- 
coming also  a  fatal  disaster.  It  will  record  his  unvaried  gallantry  on  every 
field,  and  regret  the  wound  which,  at  the  Second  Battle  of  Bull  Hun,  too  soon 
removed  him  from  active  service. 

Of  his  administration  of  the  mixed  civil  and  military  affairs  of  the  Middle 
Department,  there  will  be  diversity  of  views.  But  those  who  believe  in  the 
triumph  of  loyalty  and  the  ppnishment  of  treason,  will  never  fail  to  hold  his 
services  in  Baltimore  in  gi'atcful  remembrance.  Winter  Davis  and  the  other 
Union  leaders  of  Maryland  were  accustomed  to  speak  of  him  as  the  savior  of 
the  State. 

General  Schenck  is  of  about  the  middle  height,  square,  compact,  and  broad- 
chested.  His  rugged  features  fairly  indicate  his  strong  passions  and  inflexible 
will.  He  has  been  for  many  years  a  widower,  and  of  late  has  not  kept  up  an 
establishment  in  Dayton,  residing  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  with  his  three 
daughters  in  Washington.  In  his  railroad  and  other  operations  he  had  once 
accumulated  a  handsome  fortune.  Too  great  willingness  to  oblige  his  friends, 
and  particularly  his  old  teacher.  Governor  Thomas  Corwin,  led  to  the  loss  of  a 
large  part  of  it,  though  he  still  possesses  a  competence.  He  has  several  limes 
refused  to  bo  the  candidate  of  his  party  for  Governor  of  Ohio,  and  seems  now  to 
have  no  other  ambition  than  to  continue  in  the  service  of  his  native  State  in 
Washington. 
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JAMES  A.  GARFIELD,  Major-General  of  volunteers,  Eepresentative 
in  Congress,  and  the  most  able  and  prominent  of  the  young  politicians 
who  entered  the  army  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  after  an  honor- 
able career  returned  to  higher  stations  in  the  civil  service  of  the  Government, 
was  born  in  the  village  of  Orange,  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio  (twelve  or  fifteen 
miles  from  Cleveland),  on  the  19th  of  November,  1831,  the  youngest  of  four 
children,  who  were  orphaned  by  the  death  of  their  father  within  two  years  after 
the  birth  of  this  last  of  them. 

Both  his  parents  were  of  New  England  extraction.  The  father,  Abraham 
Garfield,  though  born  in  Otsego  County,  New  York,  was  of  a  family  that  had 
resided  in  Massachusetts  for  several  generations.  The  mother,  Eliza  Ballou 
(niece  of  Rev.  Hosca  Ballou,  the  noted  Universalist  clergyman),  was  born  in 
Cheshire  County,  New  Hampehire. 

The  death  of  Abraham  Garfield,  in  1833,  left  the  widow  and  her  four  young 
children,  without  fortune,  in  the  backwoods.  But  there  was  a  little  farm,  and 
on  this  they  worked,  the  youngest  by  and  by  coming  to  be- able  to  bear  a  share 
of  the  burden.  In  the  winters  there  was  a  village  school,  with  such  small  store 
of  books  as  the  neighborhood  afforded  for  private  reading.  So  the  winters  and 
the  summers  passed  till  the  family  had  grown  up,  and  the  youngest,  now  sixteen 
years  of  age,  had  learned  a  little  of  the  carpenter's  trade. 

But  this  did  not  prove  very  remunerative.  So,  in  his  seventeenth  year, 
young  Garfield  secured  employment  on  the  Ohio  Canal,  and  from  driver  on  th« 
tow-path  rose,  after  a  time,  to  be  boatman.  The  irregular  life  disagreed  with  him, 
and  the  fall  of  1848  found  him  back  under  his  mother's  roof,  slowly  recovering 
from  a  three  months'  siege  of  the  fever  and  ague. 

Up  to  this  time  he  would  seem  to  have  cherished  little  ambition  for  any- 
thing beyond  the  prospects  offered  by  the  laborious  life  he  had  entered.  But  it 
happened  that  this  winter  the  district  school  was  taught  by  a  promising  young 
man  named  Samuel  D.  Bates.*  He  had  attended  a  high  school  in  an  adjacent 
township,  known  as  the  *'  Geauga  Seminary,"  and  with  the  proselyting  spirit 
common  among  young  men  in  the  backwoods,  who  were  beginning  to  taste  the 
pleasures  of  education,  he  was  very  anxious  to  take  back  several  new  students 
with  him.  Garfield  listened  and  was  tempted.  He  had  intended  to  become  a 
a  sailor  on  the  lakes,  but  he  was  yet  too  ill  to  carry  out  this  plan ;  and  so  he 
finally  resolved  to  attend  the  high  school  one  term,  and  postpone  sailing  till 

*  Since  an  esteemed  miniater  of  the  Gospel  at  Marion,  Ohio. 
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the  next  fall.     That  resolution  made  a  scholar,  a  Major-General,  and  aCongreos- 
man  out  of  him,  instead  of  a  sailor  before  the  mast  on  a  Lake  Erie  schooner. 

Early  in  March,  1849,  young  Garfield  reached  Chester  (the  site  of  the  ^  Gre- 
auga  Academy  "),  in  company  with  a  cousin  and  another  young  man  from  his 
native  village.  They  carried  with  them  frying-pans  and  dishes,  as  well  as  their 
few  school  books.  Being  too  poor  to  pay  for  boarding,  they  were  to  ''board 
themselves.'*  They  rented  a  room  in  an  old,  unpainted  frame  bouse  near  the 
academy,  and  went  to  work.  Garfield  bought  the  second  Algebra  he  had  ever 
seen,  and  began  it.  English  Grammar,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Arithmetic 
made>up  the  list  of  his  studies.  His  mother  had  scraped  together  a  little  sam 
of  money  to  aid  him  at  the  start,  which  she  gave  him  with  her  blessing  when 
be  left  her.  After  that  he  never  had  a  dollar  in  his  life  that  he  did  not  earn. 
As  soon  as  he  began  to  feel  at  home  in  his  classes,  he  sought  among  the  carpen- 
ters of  the  village  for  employment  at  his  trade.  He  worked  mornings,  evenings, 
and  Saturdays,  and  thus  earned  enough  to  pay  his  way.  When  the  summer 
vacation  came  he  had  a  longer  interval  for  work  ;  and  so,  when  the  fall  term 
opened  he  had  money  enough  laid  up  to  pay  his  tuition  and  give  him  a  start 
again. 

By  the  end  of  this  fall  term  young  Garfield  had  made  such  progress  that 
the  lad  of  eighteen  thought  he  was  able  to  teach  a  district  school.  Then  his 
future  seemed  easy  to  him.  The  fruits  of  the  winter's  teaching  were  enough, 
with  his  economical  management,  to  pay  his  expenses  for  the  spring  and  fall 
terms  at  the  academy.  AVhatever  ho  could  make  in  addition,  by  his  mornings* 
and  evenings'  work  at  the  carpenter's  trade,  would  go  to  swell  another  fund,  the 
need  of  which  he  had  begun  to  feel. 

For  the  backwoods  lad,  village  carpenter,  tow-path  canal  hand,  would-be 
sailor,  had  now  resolved  to  enter  college.  •*  It  is  a  great  point  gained,"  he  wrote 
years  afterward,  when,  in  our  hurrying  times,  "a  3'oung  man  makes  up  his 
mind  to  devote  several  years  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  definite  work."  It 
was  so  now  in  his  own  case.  With  a  definite  purpose  before  him,  he  began  to 
save  all  his  money  and  to  shape  all  his  exertions  to  the  one  end.  Through  the 
summer  vacation  of  1S50  he  worked  at  his  trade,  helping  to  roof  and  weather- 
board houses  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  academy  benches  on  which  he  had  re- 
cently been  construing  Latin.  At  the  opening  of  the  next  session  he  was  able  to 
rise  a  little  in  the  world  ;  he  could  now  abandon  boarding  himself.  But  he  was 
thereby  indulging  in  no  extravagance,  lie  found  boarding,  lodging,  and  wash- 
ing, at  some  miraculously  cheap  house,  for  one  dollar  and  six  cents  per  week. 

The  next  winter  he  taught  again;  then,  in  the  spring,  removed  to  Hiram, 
and  attended  the  *'  Institute,"  over  which  he  was  afterward  to  preside.  So  he 
continued,  teaching  a  term  each  winter,  attending  school  through  spring  and 
fall,  and  keeping  up  with  his  classes  by  private  study  during  the  time  he  was 
absent.  Before  he  left  the  Hiram  Institute  he  was  the  finest  Latin  and  Greek 
scholar  that  school  had  ever  seen. 

At  last,  by  the  summer  of  1851,  our  carpenter  and  tow-path  boy  had  gone 
as  far  as  the  high  schools  and  academies  of  his  native  region  could  carry  him. 
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He  was  now  nearly  twenty-three  years  old.  The  struggling,  hard-working  boy 
had  developed  into  a  self-reliant  man.  He  was  the  neighborhood  wonder  for 
scholarship,  and  a  general  favorite  for  the  hearty,  genial  ways  that  have  never 
deserted  him.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  the  Church  of  the  Disciples,  as  it 
loved  to  call  itself,  of  which  Alexander  Campbell  was  the  great  light.  At  an 
early  age  he  had  followed  the  example  of  his  parents  in  connecting  himself  with 
this  church.  His  life  corresponded  with  his  profession.  Every  body  believed  in 
and  trusted  him. 

He  had  saved  from  his  school-teaching  and  carpenter  work  about  half 
enough  money  to  carry  him  through  the  two  years  in  which  he  thought  he 
could  'finish  the  ordinary  college  course.  He  was  gi*owing  old,  and  he  deter- 
mined that  he  must  go  that  fall.  How  to  procure  the  rest  of  the  needed  money 
was  a  mystery ;  but  at  last  his  good  character  and  the  good  will  this  brought 
him  solved  the  question.  He  was  in  vigorous,  lusty  health,  and  a  life-insurance 
policy  was  easily  obtained.  This  he  assigned  to  a  gentleman  who  thereupon 
loaned  him  what  money  was  needed,  knowing  that  if  he  lived  he  would  pay  it, 
and  that  if  he  died  the  policy  would  secure  it. 

Pecuniary  difficulties  thus  disposed  of,  he  was  ready  to  start.  But  where? 
He  had  originally  intended  to  attend  Bethany  College,  the  institution  sustained 
by  the  church  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  presided  over  by  Alexander  Camp- 
bell, the  man  above  all  others  whom  he  had  been  taught  to  admire  and  revere. 
But  as  study  and  experience  had  enlarged  his  vision,  he  had  come  to  see  that  there 
were  better  institutions  outside  the  limits  of  his  peculiar  sect.  A  familiar  let- 
ter of  his,  written  about  that  time,  from  which  a  fortunate  accident  enables  us 
to  quote,  shall  tell  us  how  he  reasoned  and  acted : 

''There  are  three  reasons  why  I  have  decided  not  to  go  to  Bethany:  Ist  The  course  of 
study  is  not  so  extensive  or  thorough  as  in  Eastern  colleges.  2d.  Bethany  leans  too  heavily 
toward  slavery.  3d.  I  am  the  son  of  Disciple  parents,  am  one  myself,  and  have  had  but  little 
acquaintance  with  people  of  other  views ;  and,  having  always  lived  in  the  West,  I  think  it  will 
make  me  more  liberal,  both  in  my  religious  and  general  views  and  sentiments,  to  go  into  a  new 
circle,  where  I  shall  be  under  new  influences.  These  considerations  led  me  to  conclude  to  go  to 
some  New  England  college.  I  therefore  wrote  to  the  Presidents  of  Brown  University,  Yal^  and 
Williams,  Ktting  forth  the  amount  of  study  I  had  done,  and  asking  how  long  it  would  take  me 
to  finish  their  course. 

''These  answers  are  now  before  me.  All  tell  me  I  can  graduate  in  two  years.  They  are  all 
brief^  business  notes,  but  President  Hopkins  concludes  with  this  sentence:  'If  you  come  here 
we  shall  be  glad  to  do  wliat  we  can  for  you.'  Other  things  being  so  nearly  equal,  this  sentence, 
which  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  friendly  grasp  of  the  hand,  has  settled  the  question  for  me.  I  shall 
start  ibr  Williams  next  week.' 

Some  points  in  this  letter  of  a  young  man  about  to  start  away  from  home 
to  college  will  strike  the  reader  as  remarkable.  Nothing  could  show  more  ma- 
ture judgment  about  the  matter  in  hand  than  the  wise  anxiety  to  get  out  from 
the  Disciples*  influence,  and  see  something  of  other  men  and  other  opinions. 
It  was  notable  that  one  trained  to  look  upon  Alexander  Campbell  as  the  master 
intellect  of  the  churches  of  the  day  should  revolt  against  studying  in  his  college, 
beeaose  it  leaned  too  strongly  to  slavery.    And  in  the  final  turning  of  the  decis- 
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ion  upon  the  little  friendly  commonplace  that  closed  one  of  the  letters,  wo 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  warm,  sympathetic  nature  of  the  man,  which  much  and 
wide  experience  of  the  world  in  after  years  has  never  hardened. 

So,  in  the  fall  of  1854  the  pupil  of  the  Geauga  Seminary  and  of  the  Hiram 
Institute  applied  for  admission  at  the  venerahle  doors  of  Williams  College.  He 
knew  no  graduate  of  the  college,  and  no  student  attending  it;  and  of  the  Pree- 
ident  he  only  knew  that  he  had  published  a  volume  of  lectures  which  he  liked,* 
and  that  he  had  said  a  kindly  word  to  him  when  he  spoke  of  coming. 

The  Western  carpenter  and  village  school-teacher  received  many  a  shock 
in  the  new  sphere'he  had  now  entered.  On  every  hand  he  was  made  to  feel  the 
social  superiority  of  his  fellow-students.  Their  ways  were  free  from  the  little 
awkward  habits  of  the  untrained  laboring  youth.  Their  speech  was  free  from 
the  uncouth  phrases  of  the  provincial  circles  in  which  he  had  moved.  Their 
toilets  made  the  handiwork  of  his  village  tailor  look  sadly  shabby.  Their  free- 
handed expenditures  contrasted  strikingly  with  his  enforced  parsimony.  To 
some  tough-fibered  hearts  these  would  have  been  only  petty  annoyances.  To 
the  warm,  social,  generous  mind  of  young  Garfield  they  seem,  from  more  than 
one  indication  of  his  college  life  that  we  can  gather,  to  have  been  a  source  of 
positive  anguish.  But  he  bore  bravely  up,  maintained  the  advance  standing  in 
the  Junior  Class  to  which  he  had  been  admitted  on  his  arrival;  and  at  the  end 
of  his  two  years'  course  (in  1854)  bore  off  the  Metaphysical  honor  of  his  class — 
reckoned  at  Williams  among  the  highest  within  the  gifl  of  the  institution  to 
her  graduating  members. 

He  was  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  debt,  and  he  had  only  his  clothes, 
his  books,  and  his  diploma. 

But  now  on  his  return  to  Iuh  home,  the  young  man  who  had  gone  so  far 
East  as  to  old  Williams,  and  had  come  back  decorated  with  her  honors,  was 
thought  good  enougli  for  anything.  Tie  was  straightway  made  toucher  of  Latin 
and  Greek  in  the  Iliram  Eclectic  Institute,  in  which  only  two  yeai-s  before  ho 
had  been  a  pupil ;  and  so  he  began  to  work  for  money  to  pay  his  debts.  So 
high  a  position  did  ho  take,  and  so  popular  did  he  become,  that  the  next  year 
he  was  made  President  of  the  Institute — a  position  which  he  continued  to  hold 
until  his  entninco  into  political  life,  but  a  little  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

Two  years  of  teacliing  (during  which  time  he  married)  left  him  even  with 
the  world.  Through  the  school  year  of  1858-59  he  even  began  to  save  a  little 
money.     At  the  same  time  he  commenced  the  study  of  law. 

Meantime  he  had  begun  to  attract  attention  through  wider  circles  than  a 
mere  Academy  teacher  would  have  been  expected  to  reach.  He  had  the  tem- 
perament of  an  orator — the  warm  feelings,  the  fervid  imagination,  the  intensity 
of  purpose.  He  was  gifted  with  a  copious  flow  of  language,  to  which  hia 
thorough  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  had  given  strength  and  purity. 
He  was  still  a  student,  but  he  was  already  a  comprehensive  scholar,  versed  in 

♦It  was  the  reading  of  this  volume  of  lectures  that  made  young  Garfield  think  of  writing  to 
Williamfl,  when  he  was  applying  to  the  Yale  and  Brown,  hoth  of  which  were  far  better  known  in 
the  West  than  Williams. 
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an  unusually  wide  range  of  subjects.  His  capacities  and  his  acquirements  thus 
combined  to  make  a  public  speaker  of  him.  As  the  President  of  the  Institute 
it  was  natural  that  he  should  appear  on  the  platform  on  every  public  occasion. 
The  Church  of  the  Disciples,  like  the  Society  of  Friends,  is  accustomed  to  ac- 
cord largo  privileges  of  speaking  to  its  laity;  and  so  it  came  to  be  expected 
that  President  Garfield  should  address  his  pupils  on  Sundays — briefly  even 
when  ministers  of  the  Gospel  were  to  preach — more  at  length  when  no  one  else 
was  present  to  conduct  the  services.  The  remarks  of  the  young  President  were 
always  forcible,  sometimes  even  eloquent;  and  the  community  presently  began 
to  regard  him  as  its  foremost  public  speaker,  to  be  put  forward  on  every  occa- 
sion,  to  be  heard  with  attention  on  every  subject.*  His  pupils  also  helped  to 
swell  his  reputation  and  the  admiration  for  his  talents. 

It  was  thus  quite  natural  that  in  1859  he  should  be  thought  of  by  the 
strong  an ti -slavery  people  of  Portage  and  Summit  counties  as  a  suitable  cham- 
pion to  represent  them  in  the  State  Senate.  He  was  elected  by  a  large  major- 
ity; and  the  speeches  which  he  had  made  throughout  the  district  during  the 
canvass — warm,  fresh,  and  impassioned — had  greatly  added  to  his  popularity. 

Senator  Garfield  at  once  took  high  rank  in  the  Legislature  as  a  man  well-in- 
formed on  the  subjects  of  legislation,  and  effective  and  powerful  in  debate.  He 
seemed  always  prepared  to  speak;  he  always  spoke  fluently  and  to  the  point;  and 
his  genial,  warm-hearted  nature  served  to  increase  the  kindness  with  which  both 
political  friends  and  opponents  regarded  him.  Three  Western  Reserve  Senators 
formed  the  Radical  triumvirate  in  that  able  and  patriotic  Legislature,  which  was 
to  place  Ohio  in  line  for  the  war.  One  was  a  highly -rated  Professor  of  Oberlin 
College;  another,  a  lawyer  already  noted  for  force  and  learning,  the  son-in-law 
of  the  President  of  Oberlin;  the  third  was  our  village  carpenter  and  village 
teacher  from  Hiram.  lie  was  the  youngest  of  the  three,  but  he  speedily  be- 
came the  first.  The  trials  of  the  next  six  years  were  to  confirm  the  verdict  of 
the  little  group  about  the  State  Capitol  that  soon  placed  Garfield  before  both 
Cox  and  Monroe.  The  College  Professor  was  abundantly  satisfied  with  the  suc- 
cess in  life  which  made  him  a  Consul  at  a  South  American  port.  The  adroit, 
polished,  able  lawyer  became  a  painstaking  General,  who,  perhaps,  oflener  de- 
served success  than  won  it,  and  who  at  last,  profiting  by  the  gratitude  of  the 
people  to  their  soldiers,  rose  to  be  Governor  of  the  State,  but  there  (for  the  time 
at  least)  ended.  The  village  carpenter  started  lower  in  the  race  of  the  war  and 
rose  higher,  became  one  of  the  leaders  in  our  National  Councils,  and  confessedly 
one  of  the  ablest  among  the  younger  of  our  Htatesmen. 

When  the  secession  of  the  Southern  States  began,  National  considerations 
came  to  occupy  a  large  share  of  the  attention  of  the  Senate.     Mr.  Garfield's 

*  The  frequency  of  Mr.  GarfieldV  appearance  in  the  pulpit  of  the  InHtitute  in  the  absence  of 
the  repfular  minister,  and  in  accordance  with  the  liberal  usages  of  the  Disciples,  finally  led  the 
ODtside  public  to  think  of  him  aa  actually  a  minlHtcr  of  the  Gospel,  a  poflition  which  hi.s  unblem- 
ished character  seemed  to  befit,  as  much  as  his  unusual  abilities  did  to  adorn.  But  he  had 
never  entertained  any  idea  of  becoming  a  minister,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  was  already  at  work — 
just  as  Boon  as  he  got  relief  from  the  debts  with  which  his  stay  at  college  had  burdened  him — 
preparing  for  the  practice  of  the  law,  to  which  profession  he  had  long  been  looking  forward. 
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course  waB  manly  and  outspoken.  He  was  foremost  in  the  very  small  number 
(only  six  voting  with  him)  who  thought  the  spring  of  1861  a  bad  time  for 
adopting  the  Corwin  Constitutional  Amendment,  forbidding  Congress  from  ever 
legislating  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  States.  He  was  among  the  foremost 
in  maintaining  the  right  of  the  National  Government  to  coerce  seceded  States. 
"  Would  you  give  up  the  forts  and  other  government  property  in  those  States, 
or  would  you  fight  to  maintain  your  right  to  them?"  was  his  adroit  way  of  put- 
ting the  question  to  a  Conservative  Republican  who  deplored  his  incendiary 
views.  He  took  the  lead  in  revising  the  old  statute  about  treason,  with  a  view 
of  adapting  it  to  the  instant  exigencies.  When  the  ^*  Million  War  Bill,"  as  it 
was  popularly  known  at  the  time,  came  up,  he  was  the  most  conspicuous  of  its 
defenders.  Judge  Key,  of  Hamilton  County  (subsequently  a  noted  member  of 
McClellan's  staff),  preluded  his  vote  for  it  with  a  protest  against  the  policy  of 
the  Administrution  in  entering  upon  the  war.  It  was  lefl  to  Garfield  to  make 
the  reply.  The  newspapers  of  that  day  all  make  mention  of  his  effort  in  terms 
of  the  highest  admiration.  ^  He  regretted  that  Senator  Key  should  have  turned 
from  honoring  his  country  to  pay  his  highest  tribute  of  praise,  at  a  time  like 
this,  to  party.  The  Senator  approved  a  defense  of  national  property ;  but  de- 
nounced any  effort  to  retake  it  if  only  it  were  once  captured.  Did  he  mean 
that  if  Washington  were  taken  by  the  Eebels  he  would  oppose  attempts  to  re- 
gain possession  of  the  National  Capital?  Where  was  this  doctrine  of  non-resist- 
ance to  stop?  He  had  hoped  that  the  Senator  would  not,  in  this  hour  of  the 
Nation's  peril,  open  the  books  of  party  to  re-read  records  that  ought,  now  at 
least,  to  be  forgotten.  But  since  the  Senator  had  thought  this  a  fitting  time  to 
declare  his  distrust  of  the  President  and  of  the  Cabinet,  and  particularly  of 
Ohio's  honored  representative  in  that  Cabinet,  he  had  only  this  to  say  in  reply: 
that  it  would  be  well  for  that  Senator,  amid  his  partisan  recollections,  to  remem- 
ber whoso  Cabinet  it  was  tiiat  embraced  traitors  among  its  most  distinguished 
members,  and  sent  them  forth  from  its  most  secret  sessions  to  betray  their 
knowledge  to  their  country's  ruin!' 

When  the  time  came  for  appointing  the  officers  for  the  Ohio  troops,  the 
Legislature  was  still  in  session.  Garfield  at  once  avowed  his  intention  of  enter- 
ing the  service.  But  ho  displayed  at  the  outset  his  signal  want  of  tact  and  of 
skill  in  advancing  his  own  interests.  Of  the  throe  leading  Eadical  Senators 
Garfield  had  the  most  personal  popularity.  Cox  was  at  that  time,  perhaps,  a 
more  compact  and  pointed  speaker — he  had  matured  earlier,  as  (to  change  the 
figure)  he  was  to  culminate  sooner.  But  he  had  never  aroused  the  warm  regard 
which  Garfield's  whole-hearted,  generous  disposition  always  excited.  Yet  Cox 
had  the  sagacity  to  see  how  his  interests  were  to  bo  advanced.  He  abandoned 
the  Senate-chamber ;  installed  himself  as  an  assistant  in  the  Governor's  office, 
made  his  t^kilL  felt  in  the  rush  of  business,  and  soon  convinced  the  appointing 
power  of  his  special  aptitude  for  military  aftairs.  In  natural  sequence  he  was 
presently  appointed  a  Brigadier-General.  Garfield  was  sent  off  on  a  mis.Mion  to 
some  Western  States  to  see  about  arms  for  the  Ohio  volunteers,  and  on  his  re- 
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turn  he  was  offered  the  Lieutenant-Colonelcy  of  one  of  the  Beserve  regiments. 
But  his  making  haste  slowly  was  not  to  injure  his  future  career. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  1861,  some  months  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
Legislature,  and  after  the  successful  close  of  McClellan*s  West  Yirginia  cam- 
paign, the  ox-Senator  was  finally  appointed  by  Governor  Dennison  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  the  Forty-Second  Ohio — a  regiment  not  yet  organized,  a  company 
for  which  had  been  recruited  among  the  pupils  of  the  '* Hiram  Eclectic  Insti- 
stitute/'  It  was  understood  that,  if  he  had  cared  to  push  the  matter,  Garfield 
might  have  been  Colonel;  but  with  a  modesty  quite  unusual  in  those  early  days 
of  the  war,  he  preferred  to  start  low,  and  rise  as  he  learned.  Five  weeks  we>e 
spent  in  diligently  drilling  the  regiment,  and  finally,  about  the  time  its  organi- 
zation was  complete,  the  Lieutenant-Colonel  was,  without  his  own  solicitation, 
promoted  to  the  Colonelcy. 

It  was  not  until  the  14th  of  December  that  orders  for  the  field  were  re- 
ceived. The  regiment  was  then  sent  to  Catlettsburg,  Kentucky;  and  the  Colonel 
was  directed  to  report  in  person  to  General  Buell.  That  astute  officer,  though 
as  opposite  as  the  poles  to  Garfield  in  his  political  convictions,  soon  perceived 
the  military  worth  of  the  young  Colonel.  On  the  17th  of  December  he  assigned 
Colonel  Garfield  to  the  command  of  the  Seventeenth  Brigade,  and  ordered  him 
to  drive  the  Kebel  forces  under  Humphrey  Marshall  out  of  the  Sandy  Valley,  in 
Eastern  Kentucky. 

Up  to  this  date  no  active  operations  had  been  attempted  in  the  great  De- 
partment that  lay  south  of  the  Ohio  Eiver.  The  spell  of  Bull  Eun  still  hung 
over  our  armies.  Save  the  campaigns  in  Western  Virginia,  and  the  unfortunate 
attack  by  General  Grant  at  Belmont,  not  a  single  engagement  had  occurred 
over  all  the  region  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Mississippi.  General  Buell 
was  preparing  to  advance  upon  the  Rebel  position  at  Bowling  Green,  when  he 
suddenly  found  himself  hampered  by  two  co-operating  forces  skillfully  planted 
within  striking  distance  of  his  flank.  General  Zollicoffer  was  advancing  from 
Cumberland  Gap  toward  Mill  Spring;  and  Humphrey  Marshall,  moving  down 
the  Sandy  Valley,  was  threatening  to  overrun  Eastern  Kentucky.  Till  these 
could  be  driven  back,  an  advance  upon  Bowling  Green  would  be  perilous,  if 
not  actually  impossible.  To  General  George  H.  Thomas,  then  just  raised  from 
his  Colonelcy  of  regulars  to  a  Brigadier-Generalship  of  volunteers,  was  com- 
mitted the  task  of  repulsing  Zollicoffer;  to  the  untried  Colonel  of  the  raw 
Forty-Second  Ohio,  the  task  of  repulsing  Humphrey  Marshall.  And  on  their 
success  the  whole  army  of  the  Department  waited. 

Colonel  Garfield  thus  found  himself,  before  he  had  ever  seen  a  gun  fired  in 
action,  in  command  of  four  regiments  of  infantry,  and  some  eight  companies  of 
cavalry,*  charged  with  the  work  of  driving  out  of  his  native  State  the  officer 
reputed  the  ablest  of  those,  not  educated  to  war,  whom  Kentucky  had  given  to 
the  rebellion.     Marshall  had  under  his  command    nearly  five  thousand   men, 

*The  brigade  was  composed  of  the  Fortieth  and  Forty-Second  Ohio,  the  Fourteenth  and 
Twenty-Second  Kentucky  Infantry,  six  companies  of  the  First  Kentucky  Cavalry,  and  two  com- 
panies of  McLiaughlin's  (Ohio)  Cavalry. 
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stationed  at  the  village  of  Paintville,  sixty  miles  up  the  Sandy  Yalley.  He  wu 
expected  by  the  Rebel  authorities  to  advance  toward  Lexington,  unite  with 
ZoHicofter,  and  establish  the  authority  of  the  Provisional  Government  at  the 
State  Capital.  These  hopes  were  fed  by  the  recollection  of  his  great  intellectual 
abilities,  and  the  soldierly  reputation  he  had  borne  ever  since  he  led  the  famous 
charge  of  the  Kentucky  volunteers  at  Bucna  Vista. 

Colonel  Garfield  joined  the  bulk  of  his  brigade  at  the  mouth  of  the  Big 
Sandy,  and  moved  with  it  directly  up  the  valley.  Meantime  he  ordered  the 
small  force  at  Paris  to  march  overland  and  effect  a  junction  with  him  a  little 
below  Paintville.  The  force  with  which  he  was  able  to  move  numbered  about 
twenty-two  hundred. 

Marshall  heard  of  the  advance,  through  the  sympathizing  citizens,  and  fell 
back  to  PrcBtonburg,  leaving  a  small  force  of  cavalry  near  his  old  position,  to 
act  as  an  outpost  and  to  protect  his  trains.  As  Garfield  approached*  ho  ascer- 
tained the  position  of  this  cavalry,  and  sent  some  of  his  own  mounted  forces  to 
attack  it,  while,  with  the  rest  of  his  column,  he  passed  around  to  the  westward, 
to  make  a  reconnoissance  in  force  of  the  positions  which  he  still  supposed  3[ar- 
shairs  main  body  to  occupy.  He  speedily  discovered  Marshall's  retreat ;  then 
hastily  sent  word  back  to  his  cavalry  not  to  attack  the  enemy's  cavalry  until 
he  had  time  to  plant  his  force  on  its  line  of  retreat.  Unfortunately  the  circuit- 
ous route  delayed  the  courier,  and  before  Garfield's  orders  could  be  delivered 
the  attack  had  been  made,  and  Marshall's  cavalry  had  been  driven  back  in  con- 
siderable confusion.  When,  pushing  on  with  the  main  column,  he  reached  the 
road  on  which  he  had  hoped  to  intercept  their  retreat,  he  found  it  strewn  with 
overcoats,  blankets,  and  cavalry  equipments — proofs  that  thoy  had  already 
passed  in  their  rout.  Colonel  Garfiold  i)ushed  the  pursuit  with  his  cavalry  till 
the  infantry  outposts  were  roaohed  ;  then,  drawing  back,  oncanipod  with  his 
whole  force  at  Paintville.  Here,  next  morning,  hu  was  j<jine(l  by  the  troops 
that  had  marched  lr<>m  Paris,  so  that  his  oftective  force  was  now  raised  to  about 
thirtv-four  hundred  men. 

After  waiting  a  day  for  rations,  which  were  taken  through  with  the  utmost 
difficulty,  on  the  9th  of  January  (iarfield  advanced  upon  Marshall's  new  posi- 
tion near  Prestonburg,  Before  nightfall  he  had  driyen  in  the  enemy's  picki•t^. 
and  had  sent  orders  back  to  Paititville  to  forward  the  few  troops — less  than  one 
thousand  in  all — who  had  not  been  suj)plied  with  rations  in  time  to  moye  with 
the  rest  of  the  colunni.  The  men  slept  on  their  arms,  un<ler  a  soaking  i-aiu. 
By  four  o'clock  in  the  morningf  they  were  in  motion. 

Marshall  was  belieyed  to  be  stationed  on  Abbott's  Creek.  Gartield's  plan, 
therefore,  was  to  get  oyer  upon  Middle  Creek,  and  so  plant  hitnself  on  the 
enemy's  rear.  But  in  fact  Marshall's  force  was  upon  the  height's  of  Middle 
Creek  itself,  only  two  miles  west  of  Prestonburg.  So,  when  (iarti^dd.  a<lvancing 
cautiousl}'  westward  up  the  creek,  had  consumed  some  houi>i  in  these  move- 
ments, he  came  upon  a  semi-circular  hill,  scarcely  one  thousand  yards  in  front 
of  which  was  Marshall's  position,  between  the  forks  of  the  creek.     The  ex])ected 

♦January  7,  1862.  t  January  10,  1862. 
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re-enforcementfl  from  Paintville  had  not  yet  arrived ;  and,  conscious  of  his  com- 
parative weakness,  Colonel  Garfield  determined  first  to  develop  the  enemy's 
position  more  carefully.  A  small  body  of  picked  men,  sent  dashing  up  the 
road,  drew  a  fire  both  from  the  head  of  the  gorge  through  which  the  road  led 
and  from  the  heights  on  its  left.  Two  columns  were  then  moved  forwai'd,  one 
on  either  side  of  the  creek,  and  the  Eebels  speedily  opened  upon  them  with 
musketry  and  artillery.  The  fight  became  somewhat  severe  at  times,  but  was, 
on  the  whole,  desultory.  Garfield  re-enforced  both  his  columns,  but  the  action 
soon  developed  itself  mainly  on  the  left,  where  Marshall  speedily  concentrated 
his  whole  force.  Meantime  Garfield's  reserve  was  now  also  under  fire  from  the 
commanding  position  held  by  the  enemy's  artillery.  He  was  entirely  without 
artillery  to  reply ;  but  the  men  stationed  themselves  behind  trees  and  rocks, 
and  kept  up  a  brisk  though  irregular  fusihide. 

At  last,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  re-enforcements  from 
Paintville  arrived.  As  we  now  know,  these  still  left  Marshall's  strength  supe- 
rior to  that  of  his  young  assailant;  but  the  troops  looked  upon  their  opportune 
arrival  as  settling  the  contest.  Unbounded  enthusiasm  was  aroused,  and  the 
approaching  column  was  received  with  prolonged  cheering.  Garfield  now 
promptly  formed  his  whole  reserve  for  attacking  the  enemy's  right  and  carry- 
ing his  guns.  The  troops  were  moving  rapidly  up  in  the  fast-gathering  dark- 
ness, when  Marshall  hastily  abandoned  his  position,  fired  his  camp  equipage 
and  stores,  and  began  a  retreat  which  was  not  ended  till  he  had  reached  Abing- 
don, Virginia.  Night  checked  the  pursuit.  Kext  day  it  was  continued  for 
some  distance,  and  some  prisoners  were  taken ;  but  a  further  advance  in  that 
direction  was  quite  impossible  without  more  transportation,  and  indeed  would 
have  been  foreign  to  the  purpose  for  whicli  General  Buell  had  ordered  the 
expedition.* 

A  fresh  peril,  however^  now  beset  the  little  force.  •  An  unusually  violent 
rain-storm  broke  out,  the  mountain  gorges  were  all  flooded,  and  the  Sandy  rose 
to  such  a  height  that  steamboatmen  pronounced  it  impossible  to  ascend  the 
stream  with  supplies.  The  troops  were  almost  out  of  rations,  and  the  rough, 
mountainous  country  was  incapable  of  supporting  them.  Colonel  Garfield  had 
gone  down  the  river  to  its  mouth.  He  ordered  the  "Sandy  Valley,"  a  small 
steamer,  which  had  been  in  the  quartermasters'  service,  to  take  on  a  load  of 
supplies ^nd  start  up.  The  Captain  declared  it  was  impossible.  Efforts  were 
made  to  get  other  vessels,  but  without  success. 

Finally  Colonel  Garfield  ordered  the  Captain  and  crew  on  board,  stationed 
a  competent  army  officer  on  deck  to  see  that  the  Captain  did  his  duty,  and  him- 
self took  the  wheel.  The  Captain  still  protested  that  no  boat  could  possibly 
8tem  the  raging  current,  but  Garfield  turned  her  head  up  the  stream  and  began 
the  perilous  trip.     The  water  in  the  usually  shallow  river  was  sixty  feet  deep, 

*  Speaking  of  these  movements  on  the  Sandy,  after  he  had  gained  more  experience  of  war, 
Qarfield  said :  ''  It  was  a  very  rash  and  imprudent  affair  on  my  part.  If  I  had  been  an  officer 
of  more  experience  I  probably  should  not  have  made  the  attack.  As  it  was,  having  gone  into 
the  army  with  the  notion  that  fighting  was  our  business,  I  did  n't  know  any  better." 
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and  the  treo-tops  along  the  banks  were  almost  submerged.  The  little  vessel 
trembled  from  stem  to  stern  at  every  motion  of  the  engines;  the  waters  whirled 
her  about  as  if  she  were  a  skiff;  and  the  utmost  speed  that  steam  could  give  her 
was  three  miles  an  hour.  When  night  fell  the  Captain  of  the  boat  begged  per- 
mission to  tie  up.  To  attempt  ascending  that  flood  in  the  dark  he  declared 
was  madness.  But  Colonel  Garfield  kept  his  place  at  the  wheel.  Finally,  iu 
one  of  the  sudden  bends  of  the  river,  they  drove,  with  a  full  head  of  steam, 
into  the  quicksand  of  the  bank.  Every  effort  to  back  off  was  in  vain.  Mat- 
tocks were  procured  and  excavations  were  made  around  the  imbedded  bow. 
Still  she  stuck.  Garfield  at  last  ordered  a  boat  to  be  lowered  to  take  a  line 
across  to  the  opposite  bank.  The  crew  protested  against  venturing  out  in  the 
flood.  The  Colonel  leaped  into  the  boat  himself  and  steered  it  over.  The  force 
of  the  current  carried  them  far  below  the  point  they  sought  to  reach  ;  but  they 
finally  succceeded  in  making  fast  to  a  tree  and  rigging  a  windlass  with  rails 
sufficiently  powerful  to  draw  the  vessel  off  and  got  her  once  more  afloat. 

It  was  on  Saturday  that  the  boat  left  the  mouth  of  the  Sandy.  All  night, 
all  day  Sunday,  and  all  through  Sunday  night  they  kept  up  their  struggle  with 
the  current,  Garfield  leaving  the  wheel  only  eight  hours  out  of  the  whole  time, 
and  that  during  the  day.  By  nine  o'clock  Monday  morning  they  reached  the 
camp,  and  were  received  with  tumultuous  cheering.  Garfield  himself  could 
scarcely  escape  being  borne  to  head-quarters  on  the  shoulders  of  the  de- 
lighted men. 

Through  the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March,  several  small  en- 
counters with  guerrillas  in  the  mountains  occurred,  generally  favorable  to  the 
Union  arms,  and  finally  resulting  in  the  expulsion  of  the  bands  of  marauders 
from  the  State.  Just  on  the  border,  however,  at  the  rough  pass  across  the 
mountains,  known  as  Pound  Gup,  eighty  miles  north  of  Cumberland  Gap,  Hum- 
phrey Marshall  still  kept  up  a  post  of  observation,  held  by  a  force  of  about  five 
hundred  men.  On  the  14th  of  March  Garfield  started  with  five  hundred  infantrv 
and  a  couple  of  hundred  cavalry  against  this  detachment.  The  disTance  was 
forty  miles,  and  the  roads  were  at  their  worst,  but  by  the  evening  of  the  next 
day  he  had  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  two  miles  north  of  the  Gap. 
Next  morning  he  sent  the  cavalry  directly  up  the  Gap  Iload,  to  attract  the 
enemy's  attention,  while  he  led  the  infantry  along  an  unfrequented  foot-path  up 
the  side  of  the  mountain.  A  heavy  snow-storm  helped  to  conceal  tkc  move- 
ments. "VThile  the  enemy  watched  the  cavalr}',  Garfield  had  led  the  infantn', 
undiscovered,  to  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  their  camp.  Then  he  ordered  au 
attack.  The  enemy  were  taken  by  surprise,  and  a  few  volleys  dispersed  them. 
They  retreated  in  confusion  down  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountain,  followed 
for  several  miles  into  Virginia  by  the  cavalry.  Considerable  quantities  of  stores 
were  captured.  The  troops  rested  for  the  night  in  the  sixty  comfortable  lofT 
huts  which  the  enemy  had  built,  and  the  next  morning  burnt  them  down,  to- 
gether with  everything  else  left  by  the  enemy  which  they  could  not  carry  away. 

Six  days  afterward  an  order  was  received  to  leave  a  small  garrison  at  Pike 
ton,  and  to  transfer  the  rest  of  the  command  rapidly  to  Louisville. 
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These  operations  in  the  Sandy  Yallej  had  been  condacted  with  such  energy 
and  skill  as  to  receive  the  special  commendation  of  the  commanding  General 
and  of  the  Government.  General  Buell  had  been  moved  to  words  of  unwonted 
praise.*  The  War  Department  had  conferred  the  grade  of  Brigadier-General, 
the  'commission  bearing  the  date  of  the  battle  on  Middle  Creek.  And  the 
conn try,with out  understanding  very  well  the  details  of  the  campaign  (of  which, 
indeed,  no  satisfactory  account  was  published  at  the  timef),  fully  appreciated 
the  tangible  result.  The  discomfiture  of  Humphrey  Marshall  was  a  source  of 
special  chagrin  to  the  Rebel  sympathizers  of  Kentucky,  and  of  amusement  and 
admiration  throughout  the  loyal  West,  and  Garfield  took  rank  in  the  public 
estimation  among  the  most  promising  of  the  younger  volunteer  Generals. 

Later  criticism  will  confirm  the  general  verdict  then  passed  upon  the  Sandy 
Yalley  campaign.  It  was  the  first  of  the  brilliant  series  of  successes  that  made 
the  spring  of  1862  so  memorable.  Mill  Springs,  Fort  Henry,  Fort  Donelson, 
Nashville,  Island  No.  10,  Memphis,  fbllowed  in  quick  succession;  but  it  was 
Crarfield's  honor  that  he  opened  this  season  of  victories.  His  plans,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  based  on  sound  military  principles;  the  energy  which  he  threw  into 
their  execution  was  thoroughly  admirable,  and  his  management  of  the  raw  volun- 
teers was  such  that  they  acquired  the  fullest  confidence  in  their  commander,  and 
endured  the  hardships  of  the  campaign  with  a  fortitude  not  often  shown  in  the 
first  field  service  of  new  troops.  But  the  operations  were  on  a  small  scale,  and 
their  chief  significance  lay  in  the  capacity  they  developed,  rather  than  in  their 
intrinsic  importance. 

On  his  arrival  from  the  Sandy  Valley  at  Louisville,  General  Garfield  found 
that  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  was  already  beyond  Nashville,  on  its  march  to 
Grant's  aid  at  Pittsburg  Landing.  He  hastened  after  it,  reported  to  General  Buell 
about  thirty  miles  south  of  Columbia,  and,  under  his  orders,  at  once  assumed 
command  of  the  Twentieth  Brigade,  then  a  part  of  the  division  under  General 
Thomas  J.  Wood.  He  reached  the  field  of  Pittsburg  Landing  about  one  o'clock 
on  the  second  day  of  the  battle,  and  participated  in  its  closing  scenes. 

The  next  day  he  moved  with  Sherman's  advance,  and  had  a  sharp  encoun- 

*The  following  is  the  text  of  General  Buell's  congratulatory  order: 

'*  H£AI>-QUABTEBS  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  Oh10,\ 

•  "  LouitvUU,  Kentucky,  January  20,  1862.        J 

"General  Orders  No.  40. 

"  The  General  commanding  takes  occasion  to  thank  Oeneral  Garfield  and  his  troops  for  their 
sncceflsful  campaign  against  tlie  Rebel  force  under  General  Marshall  on  the  Big  Sandy,  and 
their  gallant  conduct  in  battle.  They  have  overcome  formidable  difficulties  in  the  character  of 
country,  the  condition  of  the  roadfl,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  season ;  and,  without  artillery, 
have,  in  several  engagements,  terminating  in  the  battle  on  Middle  Creek  on  the  10th  inst.,  driven 
the  enemy  from  his  intrenched  positions,  and  forced  him  back  into  the  mountains  with  the  losa 
of  a  large  amount  of  baggage  and  stores,  and  many  of  his  men  killed  or  captured. 

"These  services  have  called  into  action  the  highest  qualities  of  a  soldier — fortitude,  pers^ 
▼erance,  courage." 

t  Aside  from  the  official  reports,  the  most  comple  account  of  the  Middle  Creek  battle  that  I 
have  seen  is  in  Harper's  Pictorial  History  of  the  Rebellion,  Vol.  I,  pp.  221-22-23. 
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ter  with  the  enemy's  rear-guard,  a  few  miles  beyond  the  battle-field.  Hie  brig- 
ade bore  its  full  share  in  the  tedious  siege  operations  before  Corintb,  aod  was 
among  the  earliest  in  entering  the  abandoned  town  after  General  Beanregard'i 
evacuation. 

Then  when  General  Buell,  turning  eastward,  sought  to  prepare  for  a  new 
aggressive  campaign  with  his  inadequate  forces,  General  Garfield  was  assigned 
to  the  task  of  rebuilding  the  bridges  and  re-opening  the  Memphis  and  Charles- 
ton Eaih'oad  eastward  from  Corinth  to  Decatur.  Crossing  the  Tennessee  here, 
he  advanced  to  Huntsville,  where  ho  remained  during  t^e  rest  of  his  ser- 
vice in  that  campaign.  lie  was  presently  put  at  the  head  of  the  court-martial 
for  the  trial  of  General  Turchin,  whose  conduct  at  Athens  had  been  the  occa- 
sion of  a  parting  howl  against  General  Mitchel,  and  had  been  one  of  the  earliest 
subjects  forced  upon  the  attention  of  General  Buell  on  his  arrival.*  His  mani- 
fest capacity  for  such  work  led  to  his  subsequent  detail  on  several  other  courts- 
martial. 

The  old  tendency  to  fever  and  ague,  contracted  in  the  days  of  his  tow-path 
service  on  the  Ohio  Canal,  was  now  aggravated  in  the  malarious  climate  of  the 
South,  and  General  Garfield  was  finally  sent  home  on  sick-leave  about  the  first 
of  August.  Near  the  same  time  the  Secretary  of  "War,  who  seems  at  this  early 
day  to  have  formed  the  high  estimate  of  Garfield  which  he  continued  to  enter- 
tain throughout  the  war,  sent  orders  to  him  to  proceed  to  Cumberland  Gap  and 
relieve  General  George  W.  Morgan  of  his  command.  But  when  they  were  re- 
ceived he  was  too  ill  to  leave  his  bed.  A  month  later  the  Secretary  ordered 
him  to  report  in  person  at  Washington,  as  soon  as  his  health  would  permit. 

On  his  arrival  it  was  found  that  the  estimate  placed  upon  his  knowledge 
of  law,  his  judgment,  and  his  loyalty,  had  led  to  his  polectiun  as  one  of  the  fii^t 
members  of  the  court-martial  for  the  noted  trial  of  Fitz  John  Porter.  In  the 
duties  connected  with  this  detail  most  of  the  autumn  was  consumed.  General 
Garfield  was  understood  to  be  one  of  the  clearest  and  firmest  in  the  conviction 
that  G'eneral  Porter  had  wilfully  permitted  Pope's  deieat  at  the  second  Bull 
Run,  and  that  no  less  punishment  than  dismissal  from  the  service  would  be  at 
all  adequate  to  his  oifense. 

The  intimacy  that  sprang  up  during  this  trial  between  General  Garfield 
and  General  Hunter,  the  President  of  the  court-martial,  led  to  an  application 
for  him  for  service  in  South  Carolina,  whither  Hunter  was  about  to  start.  Gar- 
field's strong  antislavery  views  had  been  greatly  strengthened  by  his  experience 
thus  far  during  the  war,  and  the  South  Carolina  appointment,  under  a  com- 

*  This  case  attracted  great  attention  at  the  time,  and  General  Turchin  was  Tchemently  cham- 
pioned by  the  newspapers,  particularly  those  of  Chicago.  The  charges  against  him  were  neglfct 
of  duty,  to  the  prejudice  of  good  order  and  discipline,  in  permitting  the  wanton  and  disgrac^-ful 
pilla;jje  of  the  town  of  Athens,  Alabama;  conduct  unbecoming  an  oflicH?r  and  a  gentleman,  in 
failing  to  pay  a  hotel  bill  in  the  town ;  and  insubordination  in  disobeying  the  orders  against  ihe 
molestation  of  peaceful  citizens  in  persons  and  property.  Some  of  the  specifications  panii-ul&r- 
izcd  very  shameful  conduct.  The  court  found  him  guilty  (except  as  to  the  hotel -bill  story-,  and 
sentenced  him  to  dismissal  from  the  army.  Rix  of  its  members  recommended  him  to  clem- 
ency on  account  of  mitigatiugc'.rcumittjinces,  but  the  sentence  was  executed. 
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mander  so  radical  as  Hunter,  was  on  this  account  peculiarly  gratifying.  But 
in  the  midst  of  his  plans  and  preparations,  the  old  army  in  which  he  had  served 
plunged  into  the  battle  of  Stone  Kiver.  A  part  of  the  bitter  cost  of  the  victory 
that  followed  was  the  loss  of  Garesche,  the  lamented  chief  of  staff  to  the  com- 
manding General.  Garfield  was  at  once  selected  to  take  his  place;  the  appoint- 
ment to  South  Carolina  was  revoked  j  and  early  in  January  he  was  ordered  out 
to  General  Eosecrans. 

The  Chief  of  Staff  should  bear  the  same  relation  to  his  General  that  a  Min- 
ister of  State  does  to  his  sovereign.  What  this  last  relation  is  the  most  bril- 
liant  of  recent  historians  shall  tell  us :  "  The  difference  between  a  servant  and  a 
Minister  of  State  lies  in  this:  that  the  servant  obeys  the  orders  given  him^ 
without  troubling  himself  concerning  the  question  whether  his  master  is  right 
or  wrong;  while  a  Minister  of  State  declines  to  be  the  instrument  for  giving 
effect  to  measures  which  he  deems  to  be  hurtful  to  his  country.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Eussian  Empire  was  sagacious  and  politic.  .  .  .  That  the  Czar  was 
wrong  in  these  transactions  against  Turkey  no  man  knew  better.  ,  .  .  But, 
unhappily  for  the  Czar  and  for  his  Empire,  the  Minister  did  not  enjoy  so  com* 
manding  a  station  as  to  be  able  to  put  restraint  upon  his  sovereign,  nor  even, 
perhaps,  to  offer  him  counsel  in  his  angry  mood."  *  We  are  now  to  see  that  in 
some  respects  our  Chief  of  Staff  came  to  a  similar  experience. 

From  the  day  of  his  appointment.  General  Garfield  became  the  intimate 
associate  and  confidential  adviser  of  his  chief.  But  he  did  not  occupy  so  com- 
manding a  station  as  to  be  able  to  put  restraint  upon  him. 

The  time  of  General  Garfield's  arrival  marks  the  beginning  of  that  period 
of  quarrels  with  the  War  Department,  in  which  General  Eosecrans  frittered 
away  his  influence  and  paved  the  road  for  his  removal.  We  have  seen,  in 
tracing  the  career  of  that  great  strategist  and  gallant  soldier,  how  unwise  he 
always  was  in  caring  for  his  own  interests,  and  how  imprudent  was  the  most  of 
his  intercourse  with  his  superiors.  Yet  he  was  nearly  always  right  in  his  de- 
mands. General  Garfield  earnestly  sympathized  with  his  appeals  for  more  cav- 
alryf  and  for  revolving  arms.  But  he  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  soften 
the  tone  of  asperity  which  his  chief  adopted  in  his  dispatches  to  Washington.  { 
Sometimes  he  took  the  responsibility  of  totally  suppressing  an  angry  message. 
Oftener  he  ventured  to  soften  the  phraseology.  But  in  all  this  there  was  a 
limit  beyond  which  he  could  not  go ;  and  when  Eosecrans  had  pronounced  cer- 
tain statements  of  the  Department  "  a  profound,  grievous,  cruel,  and  ungener- 
ous ofificial  and  personal  wrong,"  the  good  offices  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  were  no 
longer  efficacious — :the  breach  was  irreparable.  Thenceforward  he  could  only 
strive  to  make  victories  in  the  field  atone  for  errors  in  council. 

He  regarded  the  organization  of  the  army  as  vitally  defective.    We  have 

»  Kinglake'a  Crim.  War,  Vol.  I,  Chap.  XVI. 

t  A  demand  which  Qeneral^Buell  had  made,  quite  as  emphatically  as  his  successor,  and  with 
an  accurate  prediction  of  the  evils  that  would  flow  from  its  absence. 

t  For  a  full  illustration  of  the  nature  of  this  correspondence,  see  oiOe,  Life  of  Rosecrana. 
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already  pointed  out,  in  tracing  the  actions  of  its  chief,  the  great  mistake  of 
retaining  as  commanders  of  the  wings  such  incapables  as  A.  M.  McCook  and 
T.  L.  Crittenden.    Almost  the  first  recommendation  made  by  General  Garfield 
was  for  their  displacement.    It  is  gratifying  now  to  know  that  he  was  so  little 
moved  by  popular  prejudice,  and  so  well  able  to  perceive  real  ability  beneath 
concealing  misfortunes,  that  he  urged  upon  Hosecrans  to  replace  them  by  Irvin 
McDowell  and  Don  Carlos  Bucll.     With  George  H.  Thomas  already  in  com- 
mand, with  men  like  these  as  his  associates,  and  with  the  energy  and  genius  of 
Bosecrans  to  lead  them,  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  would  have  been  the  best 
officered  army  in  the  service  of  the  Xation.    But  Hosecrans  was  unwilling  to 
adopt  the  suggestion — for  a  reason  creditable  to  his  kindness  of  heart,  but  not 
to  his  military  character.     Crittenden  and  McCook  ought  to  be  removed— of 
that  he  had  no  doubt,  but — "he  hated  to  injure  two  such  good  fellows."     And 
BO  the  "  two  good  fellows  "  went  on  until  Chickamauga.* 

From  4th  January  to  24th  June  General  Rosecrans  lay  at  Murfroesboro'. 
Through  five  months  of  this  delay  General  Garfield  was  with  him.  The  War 
Department  demanded  an  advance,  and,  when  the  spring  opened,  urged  it 
with  unusual  vehemence.  General  Hosecrans  delayed,  waiting  for  cavalry,  for 
re-enforcements,  for  Grant's  movements  before  Vicksburg,  for  the  movements  of 
the  enemy,  for  the  opinions  of  his  Generals.  The  Chief  of  Staff  at  first  ap- 
proved the  delays,  till  the  army  should  be  strengthened  and  massed ;  but  long 
before  the  delaying  officers  were  read}'-  he  was  urging  movement  with  all  his 
power.  He  had  established  a  secret-service  system,  then  perhaps  the  most  per- 
fect in  any  of  the  Union  armies.  From  the  intelligence  it  furnished  he  felt  sure 
that  Bragg's  force  had  been  considerably  reduced,  and  was  now  greatly  infe- 
rior to  that  of  Rosecrans.  As  he  subsequently  said,  he  refused  to  believe  that 
this  army,  which  defeated  a  Ruperior  foe  at  Stone  River,  could  not  now  move 
upon  an  inferior  one  with  reasonable  prospects  of  success. 

Finally  General  Rosecrans  formally  asked  his  corps,  division,  and  cavalry 
Generals  as  to  the  propriety  of  a  movement.  With  singular  unanimity,  though 
for  diverse  reasons,  they  opposed  it.  Out  of  seventeen  Generals,  not  one  was 
in  favor  of  an  immediate  advance,  and  not  one  was  even  willing  to  put  himself 
upon  the  record  as  in  favor  of  an  early  advance. 

General  Garfield  collated  the  seventeen  letters  sent  in  from  the  Generals  in 
reply  to  the  questions  of  their  commander,  and  fairly  reported  their  substance, 
coupled  with  a  cogent  argument  against  them  and  in  favor  of  an  immediate 
movement.  This  report  we  venture  to  pronounce  the  ablest  military  document 
known  to  have  been  submitted  by  a  Chief  of  Staff  to  his  superior  during  the 

*To  the  above  Btatemcnt  it  should  be  added  that  General  Garfield  ina<le  the  recommenda- 
tion for  the  removal  of  Crittenden  and  MeCook  in  the  oourse  of  a  discuKsion  of  the  battle  of 
Stone  River,  in  which  RoseeranR  explicitly  said  that  these  officers  had  shown  themselves  incom- 
*petent  in  that  engagement.  Garfield  did  not  take  the  ground  that  Buell  and  McDowell  had 
approved  themselves  equal  to  the  high  commands  they  had  formerly  held ;  but,  without  dU- 
cussing  this,  he  argued  at  length  their  ma^teriy  qualifications  for  im{K)rtant  subordinate  |Hi«itionii, 
as  well  as  the  fact  that  this  offer  uf  an  opportunity  to  come  out  from  the  cloud  under  which  they 
rested  would  in»iure  their  gratitude  and  incite  them  to  their  very  best  cflbrts. 
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war.  General  Garfield  stood  absolately  alone,  every  General  commanding 
troops  having,  as  we  have  seen,  either  openly  opposed  or  failed  to  approve  an 
advance.  But  his  statements  were  so  clear  and  his  arguments  so  forcible  that 
he  carried  conviction.  As  an  interesting  feature  in  the  history  of  a  notable 
campaign,  we  give  this  remarkable  paper  in  full : 

HSAD-QUABTEBS,  DePABTMENT  OF  THE  CUMBEBLAKD, ) 

Murfr€€thoro\  June  12,  1863.         / 
GsNEBAii:  In  joar  confidential  letter  of  the  8th  inst.  to  the  corps  and  division  commanders 
and  Generals  of  cavalry  of  this  army,  there  were  substantially  five  questions  propounded  for 
their  consideration  and  answer.  Viz.: 

1.  Has  the  enemy  in  our  front  been  materially  weakened  by  detachments  to  Johnston,  or 
elsewhere  ? 

2.  Can  this  army  advance  on  him  at  this  time  with  strong  reasonable  chances  of  fighting  a 
great  and  successful  battle? 

3.  Do  you  think  an  advance  of  our  army  at  present  likely  to  prevent  additional  re-enforce- 
ments being  sent  against  General  Grant  by  the  enemy  in  our  front  ? 

4.  Do  you  think  an  immediaU  advance  of  this  army  advisable  ? 
6.  Do  yon  think  an  early  advance  advisable  ? 

Many  of  the  answers  to  these  questions  are  not  categorical,  and  can  not  be  clearly  set  down 
either  as  affirmative  or  negative.  £f<pecially  in  answer  to  the  first  question  there  is  much  indefi- 
nitcness,  resulting  from  the  difTerence  of  judgment  as  to  how  great  a  detachment  could  be  con- 
sidered a  **  material  reduction*'  of  Bragg's  strength.  For  example:  One  officer  thinks  it  has  been 
reduced  ten  thousand,  but  not  ''materially  weakened." 

The  answers  to  the  second  question  are  modified  in  some  instances  by  the  opinion  that  the 
Rebels  will  fall  back  behind  the  Tennessee  River,  and  thus  no  battle  can  be  fought  either  success- 
fa  1  or  unsuccessful. 

So  far  as  these  opinions  can  be  stated  in  tabular  form,  they  will  stand  thus : 

Yes,  No. 

'Answer  to  first  question 6  11 

Answer  to  second  question 2  11 

Answer  to  third  question 4  10 

Answer  to  fourth  question '. ■ 15 

Answer  to  fiflh  question 2 

On  the  fifth  question  three  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  this  army  ought  to  advance  as  soon 
as  VicksbuK  falls,  should  that  event  happen. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  reasons  assigned  why  we  should  not,  at  this  time,  advance 
upon  the  enemy : 

1.  With  Hooker's  army  defeated,  and  Grant's  bending  all  its  energies  in  a  yet  undecided  strug- 
gle, it  is  bad  policy  to  risk  our  only  reserve  army  to  the  chances  of  a  general  engagement.  A 
failure  here  would  have  most  disastrous  effects  on  our  lines  of  communication,  and  on  politics  in 
the  loyal  States. 

2.  We  should  be  compelled  to  fight  the  en^my  on  his  own  ground,  or  follow  him  in  a  fruit- 
less stem  chase ;  or  if  we  attempted  to  outflank  him  and  turn  his  position,  we  should  expose  our 
line  of  communication  and  run  the  risk  of  being  pushed  back  into  a  rough  country  well-known 
to  the  enemy  and  little  to  ourselves. 

3.  In  case  the  enemy  should  fall  back  without  accepting  battle  he  could  make  our  advance 
Tery  slow,  and  with  a  comparatively  small  force  posted  in  the  gaps  of  the  mountains  could  hold 
as  back  while  he  crossed  the  Tennessee  River,  where  he  would  be  measurely  secure  and  free  to 
send  re-enforcements  to  Johnston.  His  forces  in  East  Tennessee  could  seriously  harass  our  left 
flank,  and  constantly  disturb  our  communications. 

4.  The  withdrawal  of  Burnside's  Ninth  Army  Corps  deprives  us  of  an  important  reserve  ard 
flank  protection,  thus  increasing  the  difficulty  of  an  advance. 

Vol.  I.--48. 
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5.  Grcncral  Hurlbnt  has  sent  the  most  of  his  forces  away  to  Grener.il  Grant,  thns  leafing 
West  TcnncRRCc  uncovered,  and  laying  our  right  flank  and  rear  open  to  raids  of  the  enemjr. 

The  following  incidental  opinion^)  are  expressed  : 

1.  One  oiEccr  thinks  it  probable  that  the  enemy  has  been  strengthened  rather  than  weakened, 
and  that  he  (the  enemy)  would  have  a  reasonable  prospect  of  victory  in  a  general  battle. 

2.  One  officer  believes  the  result  of  a  general  battle  would  be  doubtful,  a  victory  barroB,  and 
a  defeat  most  disastrous. 

3.  Three  ofiicers  )>elicve  that  an  advance  would  bring  on  a  general  engagement.     Three 
others  believe  it  would  not. 

4.  Two  officers  express  the  opinion  that  the  chances  of  success  in  a  general  battle  are  nearly 
equal. 

5.  One  ofliccr  expresses  the  belief  that  our  army  has  reached  its  maximum  strength  and 
efficiency,  and  that  inactivity  will  seriously  impair  its  effectiveness. 

6.  Two  officers  s;iy  that  an  increase  of  our  cavalry  by  about  six  thousand  men  would  mate- 
rially change  the  aspect  of  our  aifairs  and  give  us  a  decided  advantage. 

In  addition  to  the  above  summary,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  an  estimate  of  the  strength 
of  Bragg's  army,  gathered  from  all  the  data  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  including  the  eiitimaCe 
of  the  General  commanding  in  his  official  report  of  the  battle  of  Stone  Kiver  and  facUi  gathered 
from  prisoners,  deserters,  and  refugees,  and  from  Rebel  newspapers.  After  the  battle  Bnigg  con- 
solidated many  of  his  decimated  regiments  and  irregular  organizations,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
sending  re-enforcements  to  Johnston  his  army  had  reached  its  greatest  effective  strength.  It  con- 
sisted of  five  divisions  of  infantry,  composed  of  ninety-four  regiments  and  two  independent  bat- 
talions of  sharp-shooters;  say  ninety-five  regiments.  By  a  law  of  the  Confederate  Congreff, 
regiments  are  consolidated  when  their  effective  strength  fallp  below  two  hundred  and  filty  men. 
Even  the  regiments  formed  by  such  consolidation  (which  may  reasonably  be  regarded  as  the 
fullest)  must  fall  below  five  hundred.  I  am  satisfied  that  four  hundred  is  a  large  estimate  of  the 
average  strength. 

The  force  then  would  be : 

Infantry,      95  Regiments,  400    each 3S,000 

Cavalry,       35         "  say   500      "    17..jOO 

Artillery,     2t)  Batteries,       say   100      "     2.000 

Total bS.tm 

This  force  has  been  rodurcd  bvdt'tnrliniPiits  to  Johnston.  It  is  as  well  known  as  we  r.m  ever 
expect  to  ascertain  such  fads,  that  threr'  brijijadeH  have  gone  from  McCown's  divi.^ion,  and  twoi^r 
three  from  Breckinridge's;  say  two.  It  is  (^lear  that  there  are  now  but  lour  intantry  iiivi'^iun^  in 
BragK*s  army,  the  fourth  being  composed  of  fragments  of  MoCown's  and  Brcckinrid;;^'.*  dlvis*- 
irms,  and  must  be  much  smaller  than  the  average.  Deducting:  the  five  brijfades,  and  Ruppi'<:ii? 
them  composed  of  only  four  regiments  each,  which  is  l)elow  the  jreneral  average,  it  jjive^  an  in- 
fantry reduction  of  twenty  regiments,  four  hundred  each:  eight  thousand,  leaving  a  ri.'n:aiiider uf 
thirty  thousand. 

It  is  clearly  ascertained  that  at  least  two  brigades  of  cavalry  have  been  sent  from  Van  IX>mV 
command  to  Mississippi,  and  it  is  asserted  in  the  Chattanooga  Kebel  of  June  11th.  that  iieneral 
Morgan's  command  has  boon  permanently  detached  and  sent  to  t^stern  Kentucky,  li  is  not 
certainlv  known  how  large  his  division  is,  but  it  is  known  to  contain  at  least  two  briffade:^ 
Taking  this  minimum  as  the  fact,  we  have  a  cavalry  reduction  of  four  brigades. 

Taking  the  lowest  estimate,  four  regimentu  to  the  brigade,  we  have  a  reductiim  by  detach* 
ment  of  sixteen  regiments,  five  hundred  each,  leaving  his  present  effective  cavalry  force  nine 
thousand  five  hundred. 

With  the  nine  brigades  of  the  two  arms  thus  detached  it  will  be  safe  to  say  there  hare  gone 

6  Batteries,  80  men  each 480 

I^eaving  him  20  Batteries 2,120 

Making  a  total  reduction  of. ^...  lf^,480 

Leaving  of  the  three  arms 41,G2>0 
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In  this  estimate  of  Bragg's  present  Htrength  I  have  placed  all  doubts  in  his  favor,  and  I 
have  no  que»tion  that  inj  estimate  is  considerably  beyond  the  truth.  General  Sheridan,  who  has 
taken  great  pains  to  collect  evidence  on  this  point,  places  it  considerably  below  tliese  figures. 
But  assuming  these  to  be  correct,  and  granting  what  is  still  more  improbable,  that  Bragg  would 
abandon  all  his  rear  posts,  and  entirely  neglect  his  communications  and  could  bring  his  last  man 
into  battle,  I  next  ask,  What  have  we  with  which  to  oppose  him? 

The  last  official  report  of  effective  strength,  now  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Adju- 
tant-General, is  dated  June  Ilth,  and  shows  that  we  have  in  this  Department,  omitting  all  officers 
and  enlisted  men  attached  to  Department,  Gorps,  Division,  and  Brigade  head-quarters: 

1.  Infantry — One  hundred  and  seventy-three  regiments;  ten  battalions  sharp-shooters ;  four 
battalions  pioneers,  and  one  regiment  engineers  and  mechanics,  with  a  total  effective  strength 
of  seventy  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighteen. 

2.  Cavalry — Twenty-seven  regiments  and  one  unattached  company,  eleven  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirteen. 

3.  Artillery — Forty-seven  and  a  half  batteries  field  artillery,  consisting  of  two  hundred 
and  ninety-two  guns  and  five  hundred  and  sixty -nine  men,  making  a  general  total  of  eighty- 
seven  thousand  eight  hundred. 

Leaving  out  all  commissioned  officers,  this  army  represents  eighty-two  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  bayonets  and  sabers. 

This  report  does  not  include  the  Fifth  Iowa  Cavalry,  six  hundred  strong,  lately  armed ;  nor 
the  First  Wisconsin  Cavalry;  nor  Coburn's  brigade  of  infantry,  now  arriving;  nor  the  two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-four  convalescents  now  on  light  duty  in  *^  Fortress  Rosecrans." 

There  are  detached  from  this  force  as  follows : 

At  Gallatin  969 

At  Carthage 1,149 

At  Fort  Donelson 1,485 

At  Clarksville 1,138 

At  Nashville 7,292 

At  Franklin 900 

AtLavergne 2,117 

Total 15,130 

With  these  posts  as  they  are,  and  leaving  two  thousand  five  hundred  efficient  men  in  addi- 
tion to  the  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-four  convalescents  to  hold  the  works  at  this 
place,  there  will  be  left  fixty-five  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  bayonets  and  sabers  to 
throw  against  Bragg's  forty-one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty. 

I  beg  leave,  also,  to  submit  the  following  considerations: 

1.  Bragg's  army  is  now  weaker  than  it  has  been  since  the  battle  of  Stone  River,  or  is  likely 
to  be  again  for  the  present,  while  our  army  has  reached  its  maximum  strength,  and  we  have  no 
right  to  expect  re-enforcements  for  several  months,  if  at  all. 

2.  Whatever  be  the  result  at  Yicksburg,  the  determination  of  its  fate  will  give  large  re-en- 
forcements to  Bragg.  If  Grant  is  successful,  his  army  will  require  many  weeks  to  recover  from 
the  shock  and  strain  of  his  late  campaign,  while  Johnston  will  send  back  to  Bragg  a  force  suffi- 
dent  to  insure  the  safety  of  Tennessee.  If  Grant  fails,  the  same  result  will  inevitably  follow,  so 
far  as  Bragg's  army  is  concerned. 

3.  No  man  can  predict  with  certainty  the  result  of  any  battle,  however  great  the  disparity  in 
numbers.  Such  results  are  in  the  hand  of  God.  But,  viewing  the  question  in  the  light  of  human 
calculation,  I  refuse  to  entertain  a  doubt  that  this  army,  whicli  in  January  last  defeated  Bragg's 
superior  numbers,  can  not  overwhelm  his  pre<>ent  greatly  inferior  forces. 

4.  The  most  unfavorable  course  for  us  that  Bragg  could  take  would  be  to  fall  back  without 
giving  us  battle,  but  this  would  be  very  disastrous  to  him.  Besides  the  loss  of  maierUl  of  war, 
and  the  abandonment  of  the  rich  and  abundant  harvest  now  nearly  ripe  in  Central  Tennessee, 
he  would  lose  heavily  by  desertion.  It  is  well  known  that  a  wide-spread  dissatisfaction  exists 
among  his  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  troojis.  They  are  already  deserting  in  large  numbers.  A 
retreat  would  srreatly  increase  both  the  desire  and  the  opportunity  for  desertion,  and  would  very 
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materiallj  reduce  his  phjRical  and  moral  strength.  While  it  would  lengthen  onr  oommnnicM 
tionn,  it  woold  give  us  possession  of  McMinnville,  and  enable  ns  to  threaten  Chattanoogs  and 
East  Tennessee ;  and  it  woald  not  he  unreasonable  to  expect  an  earl j  occupation  of  the  fer^ 
mer  place. 

5.  But  the  chances  are  more  than  even  that  a  sudden  and  rapid  movement  woald  compel  a 
general  engagement,  and  the  defeat  of  Bragg  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  disastrona  to  the 
rebellion. 

6.  The  turbulent  aspect  of  politics  in  the  loyal  States  renders  a  decisive  blow  against  the  enemy 
at  this  time  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  success  of  the  Government  at  the  polla,  and  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  Conscription  Act. 

7.  The  Government  and  the  War  Department  believe  that  this  army  ought  to  move  npon 
the  enemy.    The  army  desires  it,  and  the  country  is  anxiously  hoping  for  it. 

8.  Our  true  objective  point  is  the  Bebel  army,  whose  last  reserves  are  substantiallj  in  the 
field,  and  an  effective  blow  will  crush  the  shell,  and  soon  be  followed  by  the  <x>llap(ie  of  (he 
Rebel  government. 

9.  You  have,  in  my  judgment,  wisely  delayed  a  general  movement  hitherto,  till  your  army 
could  be  massed,  and  your  cavalry  could  be  mounted.  Your  mobile  force  can  now  be  concen- 
trated in  twenty-four  hours,  and  your  cavalry,  if  not  equal  in  numerical  strength  to  that  of  the 
enemy,  is  greatly  superior  in  efficiency  and  morale. 

For  these  reasons  I  believe  an  immediate  advance  of  all  our  available  forces  ia  adviaaUch 

and,  under  the  providence  of  God,  will  be  successful. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
[Signed]  J.  A.  GARFIELD, 

Brigadier-General,  Chief  of  StaC 

Miyor-General  Rosecrans,  Commanding  Department  Cumberland. 

Twelve  days  after  the  reception  of  this  report  the  army  moved — ^to  the 
great  dissatisfaction  of  its  loading  Generals.  One  of  the  three  corps  command- 
ers, Mnjor-General  Thomas  L.  Crittenden,  approached  the  Chief  of  Staff  at  the 
head-quarters  on  the  morning  of  the  advance:  *'It  is  underetood,  sir,*'  ho  said, 
"by  the  general  officers  of  the  army,  that  this  movement  is  your  work.  I  wish 
you  to  understand  that  it  is  a  rash  and  fatal  move,  for  which  you  will  be  held 
responsible." 

This  rash  and  fatal  move  was  the  Tullahoma  campaign — a  campaign  perfect 
in  its  conception,  excellent  in  its  general  execution,  and  only  hindered  from 
resulting  in  the  complete  destruction  of  the  opposing  army  by  the  delays  which 
had  too  long  postponed  its  commencement.  It  might  even  3'ct  have  destroyed 
Bragg  but  for  the  terrible  season  of  rains  which  set  in  on  the  morning  of  the 
advance,  and  continued  unintcrruptcdl}'^  for  the  greater  part  of  a  month.  With 
a  week's  earlier  start  it  wouUl  have  ended  the  career  of  Bragg's  army  in  the  war. 

There  now  sprang  up  renewed  differences  between  General  Kosecrans  and 
the  War  Department.  In  the  general  policy  that  controlled  the  movements  of 
the  army  Garfield  heartily  sympathized ;  he  had,  in  fact,  aided  to  give  shape  to 
that  policy.  But  he  deplored  his  chief's  testy  manner  of  conducting  his  defense 
to  the  complaints  of  the  War  Department,  and  did  his  best  to  soften  the  asperi- 
ties of  the  correspondence. 

At  last  came  the  battle  of  Chickamanga.  Such  had  by  this  time  come  to  he 
Garfield's  influence,  that  he  was  nearlj"  always  consulted  and  often  followed, 
lie  wrote  every  order  it»sued  that  day — one  only  excepted.  This  he  did  rarely 
as  an  amanuensis,  but  rather  on  the  suggestions  of  his  own  judgment,  aflcrwani 
submitting  what  he  had  prepared  to  llosecrans  for  approval  or  change.     The 
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one  order  which  he  did  not  write  was  the  fatal  order  to  Wood  which  lost  the 
battle.  The  meaning  was  correct;  the  words,  however,  did  not  clearly  repre- 
sent what  Eosecrans  meant,  and  the  division  commander  in  question  so  inter- 
preted them  as  to  destroy  the  right  wing. 

The  General  commanding  and  his  Chief  of  Staff  were  caught  in  the  tide  of 
the  disaster  and  borne  back  toward  Chattanooga.  The  Chief  of  Staff  was  sent 
to  communicate  with  Thomas,  while  the  General  proceeded  to  prepare  for  the 
reception  of  the  routed  army. 

Such  at  least  were  the  statements  of  the  reports,  and,  in  a  technical  sense, 
they  were  true.  It  should  never  be  forgotten,  however,  in  Garfield*s  praise,  that 
it  was  on  his  own  earnest  representations  that  he  was  sent — that,  in  fact,  ho 
rather  procured  permission  to  go  to  Thomas,  and  so  back  into  the  battle,  than 
received  orders  to  do  so.  He  refused  to  believe  that  Thomas  was  routed  or  the 
battle  lost.  lie  found  the  road  environed  with  dangers;  some  of  his  escort  were 
killed,  and  they  all  narrowly  escaped  death  or  capture.  But  he  bore  to  Thomas 
the  first  news  that  officer  had  received  of  the  disaster  on  the  right,  and  gave  the 
information  on  which  he  was  able  to  extricate  his  command.  At  seven  o'clock 
that  evening,  under  the  personal  supervision  of  General  Gordon  Granger  and 
himself,  a  shotted  salute  from  a  battery  of  six  Napoleon  guns  was  fired  into  the 
woods  after  the  last  of  the  retreating  assailants.  They  were  the  last  shots  of 
the  battle  of  Chicamauga,  and  what  was  left  of  the  Union  army  was  master  of 
the  field.  For  the  time  the  enemy  evidently  regarded  himself  as  repulsed;  and 
Garfield  said  that  night,  and  has  always  since  maintained,  that  there  was  no 
necessity  for  the  immediate  retreat  on  Eossville. 

Practically  this  was  the  close  of  General  Garfield*s  military  career.  A  year 
before,  while  he  was  absent  in  the  army,  and  without  any  solicitation  on  his 
part,  he  had  been  elected  to  Congress  from  the  old  Giddings  district,  in  which  he 
resided.  He  was  now,  after  a  few  weeks  further  service  with  Eosecrans  at  Chat- 
tanooga, sent  on  to  Washington  as  the  bearer  of  dispatches.  He  there  learned 
of  his  promotion  to  a  Major-Generalship  of  volunteers,  "for  gallant  and  meri- 
torious conduct  at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga."  He  might  have  retained  tliis 
position  in  the  army;  and  the  military  capacity  he  had  displayed,  the  high  favor 
in  which  he  was  held  by  the  Government,  and  the  certainty  of  his  assignment 
to  important  commands,  seemed  to  augur  a  brilliant  future.  He  was  a  poor 
man,  too,  and  the  Major-Gen eral's  salary  was  more  than  double  that  of  the  Con- 
gressman. But  on  mature  reflection  he  decided  that  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  people  had  elected  him  to  Congress  bound  him  up  to  an  effort  to  obey 
their  wishes.  He  was  furthermore  urged  to  enter  Congress  by  the  officers  of 
the  army,  who  looked  to  him  for  aid  in  procuring  such  military  legislation  as 
the  country  and  the  army  required.  Under  the  belief  that  the  path  of  useful- 
ness to  the  country  lay  in  the  direction  in  which  his  constituents  pointed,  he 
sacrificed  what  seemed  to  be  his  personal  interests,  and  on  the  5th  of  December, 
1863,  resigned  his  commission,  after  nearly  throe  years'  service. 

In  Congress  General  Garfield  at  once  took  high  rank.     He  was  made  a 
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mernbor  of  the  Committee  on  Militmy  Aifiairs,  where,  by  his  activity,  indofitiy, 
and  entire  familiarity  with  the  wants  of  the  army,  he  did  as  signal  service  a4 
in  the  field.     He  also  acted  as  chairman  of  the  select  committee  of  f^evcn  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  alleged  frauds  in  the  money-printing  bureau  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department.     lie  soon  became  known  as  a  powerful  speaker,  remarkably 
ready,  and  always  effective  in  debate.     One  of  his  early  performances  gave  bim 
high  rank  from  the  outset.      Mr.  Alexander  Long  delivered  an    exceedingly 
ultra  Peace- Democratic  speech,  proposing  the  recognition  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy, which  attracted  to  an  unusual  degree  the  attention  of  the  House.     By 
common  consent  it  was  left  to  the  young  member  who  had  so  recently  left  the 
army  to  reply.     The  moment  Long  took  his  seat  Garfield  rose.     His  first  sen- 
tences struck  the  thrilling  fibers  of  the  House.     In  a  moment  ho  was  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  members  from  the  remoter  seats;  and,  in  the  midst  of  great  ex- 
citement and  the  general  applause  of  his  side,  he  poured  out  an  invective  rarely 
surpassed  in  that  body  for  power  or  elegance : 

'*  Mr.  Chairman  :  I  am  reminded  hy  the  occurrences  of  this  afternoon  of  two  chancten  in 
the  war  of  the  Kevolulion,  as  compared  with  two  others  in  the  war  of  to-day. 

'*  The  firHt  was  Lord  Fairfax,  who  dwelt  near  the  Potomac,  a  few  miles  from  us.  When  the 
great  contest  was  opened  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies,  Lord  Fairfax,  after  a  pro- 
tracted struggle  with  his  own  heart,  decided  that  he  must  go  with  the  mother  country.  lie  gath- 
ered his  mantle  about  him  and  went  over  grandly  and  solemnly. 

'*  There  was  another  man  who  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  struggling  colonists,  and  continued 
with  them  till  the  war  was  well-nigh  ended.  In  an  hour  of  darkne.<s  that  just  preceded  the 
glory  of  the  morning,  he  hatched  the  treason  to  surrender  forever  all  that  haul  been  gained  to 
the  enemies  of  his  country.     Benedict  Arnold  was  that  man  I 

"Fairfax  and  Arnold  lind  their  parallel  in  the  struj?gle  of  to-day. 

"When  this  war  bej^an  many  good  men  stood  hesiiaiin«;  and  doubtiu;;  what  they  ou^ht  to 
do.  Kobert  E.  Lee  sat  in  his  hou.se  across  the  river  here,  doubling  and  delaying,  and  jjoin:;  mIF 
at  last  almost  tearfully  to  join  llic  army  ol"  his  State,  lie  reminds  one  in  some  resj>fc:s*  oi  L^trd 
Fairfax,  the  statelv  rovalist  ot'  tlie  Revolution. 

"But  now,  when  tens  of  thousands  of  brave  souls  have  gone  up  to  God  under  t lie  shadow 
of  the  Hag;  wlien  thousands  more,  maimed  and  shattered  in  the  contest,  are  s;idly  awahing  the 
deliverance  of  deatli;  now,  when  three  years  of  tcrriiic  warfare  have  raged  over  us;  when  i<ur 
armies  have  piished  the  rebellion  back  over  mountains  and  rivers,  and  crowded  it  inio  narrow 
limits,  until  a  wall  of  tire  girds  it;  now,  when  the  uplifted  hand  of  a  niajiSiie  people  is  uIkiuI 
to  Inirl  the  bolts  of  its  con(iuering  power  upon  the  rebellion;  now,  in  the  quiet  of  ihii  hail, 
hatched  in  the  lowest  depths  of  a  similar  dark  treason,  there  rises  a  Benedict  Arnrdd  and  projM.*** 
to  surrender  all  up,  body  and  spirit,  the  Nation  and  tlie  Flag,  its  genius  and  its  honor,  now  and 
forever,  to  the  accursed  traitors  to  our  country !  And  that  proposition  comes — God  forgive  and 
pFty  my  beloved  State — it  comes  from  a  citizen  of  the  time  honored  and  loyal  Commonweahh 
of  Oliio  I 

"I  implore  you,  brethren,  in  this  House,  to  believe  that  not  many  births  ever  gave  pan^ii 
to  my  mother  State  such  as  she  sutlered  when  that  traitor  was  bi>rn  1  I  beg  you  not  to  believe 
that  on  the  soil  of  that  State  another  such  growth  h;us  ever  deformed  the  face  of  nature  aud 
darkened  the  light  of  God's  day." 

The  speech  eoiitinned  in  the  sjimc  susttiined  strain  of  polished  ami  puvcr- 
ful  invective.  Its  delivery  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  in  immediate  reply  to 
an  elaborate  effort,  which  had  taken  him  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  House  hy 
surprise,  stamped  Garfield  at  once  as  one  of  the  readiest   and  most  forcible 
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Bpcakers  in  Congress.  This  standlug  he  never  lost.  It  was,  however,  to  prove 
in  some  respects  injurious  to  his  rising  fame.  He  spoke  so  readily  that  mem- 
bers were  constantly  asking  his  services  in  behalf  of  favorite  measures;  and  in 
the  impulsive  eagerness  of  a  young  man  and  a  young  member,  he  often  con- 
dented.  He  thus  came  to  be  too  frequent  a  speaker;  and  by  and  by  the  House 
wearied  a  little  of  his  polished  periods,  and  began  to  think  him  too  fond  of 
talking.  After  a  time  this  little  reaction  in  the  general  feeling  of  the  House 
toward  him  wore  off. 

Meantime  in  the  committees  he  had  proved  himself  an  invaluable  worker. 
He  was  renominated  by  acclamation  by  the  convention  of  the  party  in  his  dis- 
trict for  the  Thirty-Ninth  Congress,  and  re-elected  by  a  majority  of  over 
twelve  thousand.  So  highly  was  he  now  ranked  in  the  House  that  he  was 
given  a  leading  place  on  its  leading  committee,  that  on  "  Ways  and  Means."* 
Here  ho  soon  rose  to  great  influence.  He  studied  the  whole  range  of  financial 
questions  with  the  assiduity  of  his  old  college  days,  and  was  spoken  of  by  the 
Secretary'  of  the  Treasury  (who  had  particularly  requested  his  appointment) 
as  one  of  the  best-informed  men  on  such  topics  then  in  public  life. 

Meantime  he  continued  to  be  a  frequent  debater,  and  maintained  his  old 
standard.  This  account  of  his  Congressional  career  may  fitly  close  with  some 
further  extracts  from  some  of  his  most  notable  speeches. 

Beginning  a  brief  speech  in  favor  of  the  Constitutional  Amendment,  pro- 
hibiting slavery  anywhere  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  he  said: 

"Mr.  Speaker:  We  shall  never  know  why  slavery  dies  bo  hard  in  this  Republic  and  in  this 
hall  till  we  know  why  sin  is  long-lived  and  Satan  is  immortal.  With  marvelous  tenacity  of  ex- 
istence, it  has -outlived  the  expectations  of  its  friends  and  the  hopes  of  its  enemies.  It  has  been 
declared  here  aiwl  elsewhere  to  be  in  all  the  several  stages  of  mortality,  wounded,  moribund, 
dead.  The  question  wius  raised  by  my  colleague  (Mr.  Cox)  yesterday  whether  it  was  indeed  dead, 
or  only  in  a  troubled  sleep.  I  know  of  no  better  illustration  of  its  condition  than  is  found  in 
8allust*s  admirable  history  of  the  great  conspirator,  Cataline,  who,  when  his  final  battle  was 
fought  and  lost,  his  army  broken  and  scattered,  was  found  far  in  advance  of  his  own  troops,  lying 
among  the  dead  enemies  of  Rome,  yet  breathing  a  little,  but  exhibiting  in  his  countenance  all 
that  ferocity  of  spirit  which  had  characterized  his  life.  So,  sir,  this  body  of  slavery  lies  before 
us  among  the  dead  enemies  of  the  Republic,  mortally  wounded,  impotent  in  its  fiendish  wicked- 
ness, but  with  its  old  ferocity  of  look,  bearing  the  unmistakable  marks  of  its  infernal  origin. 

"Who  does  not  remember  that  thirty  years  ago — a  short  period  in  the  life  of  a  nation — but 
little  could  be  said  with  impunity  in  these  halls  on  the  subject  of  slavery?  How  well  do  gen- 
tlemen here  remember  the  history  of  that  distinguished  predecessor  of  mine,  Joshua  R.  Giddings, 
lately  gone  to  his  rest,  who,  with  his  forlorn  hope  of  faithful  men,  took  his  life  in  his  hand,  and 
in  the  name  of  justice  protested  against  the  great  crime,  and  who  stood  bravely  in  his  place 
until  his  white  locks,  like  the  plume  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  marked  where  the  battle  for  freedom 
raged  fiercest! 

"We  can  hardly  realize  that  this  is  the  same  people,  and  these  the  same  halls,  where  now 
i»carcely  a  man  can  be  found  who  will  venture  to  do  more  than  falter  out  an  apology  for  slavery, 
protesting  in  the  same  breath  that  he  has  no  love  for  the  dying  tyrant.  None,  I  believe,  but  that 
man  of  more  than  supernal  boldness,  from  the  city  of  New  York  (Mr.  Fernando  Wood),  haii 
ventured,  this  session,  to  raise  his  voice  in  favor  of  slavery  for  its  own  s:ike.  He  still  sce'5  in  its 
features  the  reOection  of  beauty  and  divinity,  and  only  he.     'How  art  thou  (iillen  from   heaven, 

*The  committee  which  matures  the  financial  legislation  of  Congress  and  provides  the 
means  of  raising  the  revenue. 
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O,  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning!  How  art  thou  cut  down  to  the  ground,  which  dxcUt  weaken  tk 
nations! '  Many  mighty  men  have  been  sluin  by  thee;  many  proud  ones  have  humbled  thcB- 
selves  at  thy  feet !  All  along  the  coast  of  our  political  sea  these  victims  of  slavery  lie  lib 
stranded  wrecks,  broken  on  the  headlands  of  freedom.  How  lately  did  its  advocates,  with  impiooi 
boldness,  maintain  it  as  God*s  own,  to  be  venerated  and  cherished  as  divine.  It  was  another  and 
higher  form  of  civilization.  It  was  the  holy  evangel  of  America  dispensing  its  mercies  to  a  be- 
nighted race,  and  destined  to  bear  countless  blessings  to  the  wilderness  of  the  West.  In  its  mad 
arrogance  it  lifted  its  hand  to  strike  down  the  fabric  of  the  Union,  and  since  that  fatal  day  it  hai 
been  a  'fugitive  and  a  vagabond  upon  the  earth.'  Like  the  spirit  that  Jesus  cast  oat,  it  lias,  since 
then,  *been  seeking  rest  and  finding  none.' 

"It  has  sought  in  all  the  comers  of  the  Bepublic  to  find  some  hiding  place  in  which  to 
shelter  itself  from  the  death  it  so  richly  deserves. 

**  It  sought  an  asylum  in  the  untrodden  territories  of  the  West,  but,  with  a  whip  of  scorpioiu, 
indignant  freeman  drove  it  thence.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  loyal  man  can  now  be  found  who  would! 
consent  that  it  should  again  enter  them.  It  has  no  hopes  of  harbor  there.  It  found  no  protee- 
tion  or  favor  in  the  hearts  or  consciences  of  the  freemen  of  the  Republic,  and  has  fled  fur  its  Isit 
hope  of  safety  behind  the  shield  of  the  Constitution.  We  propose  to  follow  it  there,  and  drift 
it  thence  as  Satan  was  exiled  from  heaven." 

On  the  question  of  reconstruction  and  the  proper  treatment  of  tho  negroes^ 
he  said,  in  one  of  his  speeches: 

'*  We  should  do  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  and  genius  of  our  institutioDS.  We 
should  do  nothing  for  revenge,  but  everything  for  security;  nothing  for  the  past,  everything  for 
the  present  and  the  future.  Indemnity  for  the  past  we  can  never  obtain.  The  four  hondred 
thousand  graves  in  which  sleep  our  fathers  and  brothers,  murdered  by  rebellion,  will  keep  their 
sacred  trust  till  the  angel  of  the  resurrection  bids  the  dead  come  forth.  The  tears,  the  sorrow, 
the  unutterable  anguish  of  broken  hearts  can  never  be  atoned  for.  We  turn  from  that  sad  but 
glorious  past,  and  demand  such  securities  for  the  future  as  can  never  be  destroyed. 

'*  We  must  recognize  in  all  our  action  the  stupendous  facts  of  the  war.  In  the  very  crisis  of 
our  fate,  God  brought  us  face  to  face  with  the  alarming  truth  that  we  munt  lose  our  own  freedom 
or  grant  it  to  the  slave.  In  the  extremity  of  our  distress  we  called  upon  the  black  man  to  help 
us  save  the  Republic,  and  amid  the  very  thunder  of  battle  we  made  a  covenant  with  him,  sealed 
both  with  his  blood  and  ours,  and  witnessed  by  Jehovah,  that  when  the  nation  was  retleemed  he 
should  be  free  and  share  with  us  the  glories  and  ble&sing  of  freedom.  In  the  solemn  words  of 
the  great  Proclamation  of  Emancipation,  we  not  only  declared  the  slaves  forever  fre^f  but  we 
pledged  the  faith  of  the  nation  *to  maintain  their  freedom' — mark  the  words,  *to  viaintain  their 
freedmn,*  The  Omniscient  witne.<s  will  appear  in  judgment  against  ns  if  we  do  not  fulfill  that 
covenant.  Have  we  done  it?  Have  we  given  freedom  to  the  black  man?  What  is  freedom? 
Is  it  a  mere  negation;  the  bare  privilege  of  not  being  chained,  bought  and  sold,  branded  and 
scourged?  It'  this  be  all,  then  freedom  is  a  bitter  mockery,  a  cruel  delusion,  and  it  may  well  be 
questioneil  whether  slavery  were  not  better. 

"  But  liberty  is  no  negation.  It  is  a  substantive,  tangible  reality.  It  is  the  realization  of 
those  imperishable  truths  of  the  Declaration  'that  all  men  are  create*!  equal,'  that  the  sanction  of 
all  just  government  is  *the  consent  of  the  governed.'  Can  these  truths  be  realized  until  each 
man  has  a  right  to  be  heard  on  all  matters  relating  to  himself?  .  .  .  We  have  passed  the 
Red  Sea  of  slaughter ;  our  garments  are  yet  wet  with  its  crimson  spray.  We  have  crossed  the 
fearful  wilderness  of  war,  and  have  left  our  four  hundred  thousand  heroes  to  sleep  besids  the 
dead  enemies  of  the  Republic.  We  have  heard  the  voice  of  God,  amid  the  thunden*  of  battle, 
commanding  us  to  wash  our  hands  of  iniquity,  to  'proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the  land  unt«) 
all  the  inhabitants  thereof.'  When  wesi)urne(l  His  counsels  we  were  defeated,  and  the  gulis  of 
of  ruin  yawned  before  us.  When  we  obeyed  His  voice,  He  gave  us  victory.  And  now,  at  last, 
we  have  reached  the  confines  of  the  wilderness.  Before  us  is  the  land  of  promise,  the  land  of 
hope,  the  land  of  peace,  iillcd  with  possibilities  of  greatness  and  glory  too  vast  for  the  gra^p  of 
the  imagination.  Are  we  worthy  to  enter  it?  On  what  condition  may  it  be  ours  to  enjuy  and 
transmit  to  our  children's  children?    Let  us  pause  and  make  deliberate  and  solemn  prepandioo. 
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Let  UA,  M  Repreflentatives  of  the  people,  whose  servants  we  are,  bear  in  advance  the  sacred  ark 
of  republican  liberty,  with  its  tables  of  the  law  inscribed  with  the  *  irreversible  guarantees '  of 
liberty.  Let  us  here  build  a  monument  on  which  shall  be  written  not  only  the  curses  of  the  law 
against  treason,  disloyalty,  and  oppression,  but  also  an  everlasting  covenant  of  peace  and  bless- 
ing with  loyalty,  liberty,  and  obedience ;  and  all  the  people  will  say.  Amen." 

In  the  course  of  a  speech  on  confiscation,  ho  gave  this  leaf  from  his  army 
experience: 

**  I  would  have  no  man  there,  like  one  from  my  own  State,  who  came  to  the  army  before  the 
great  struggle  in  Georgia,  and  gave  us  his  views  of  peace.  He  came  as  the  friend  of  Vallandig- 
ham,  the  man  for  whom  the  gentleman  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  from  my  State  worked  and 
voted.  We  were  on  the  eve  of  the  great  battle.  I  said  to  him,  *  You  wish  to  make  Mr.  Yallandig- 
ham  Governor  of  Ohio.  Why  ?'  *  Because,  in  the  first  place,'  using  the  language  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Fernando  Wood),  'you  can  not  subjugate  the  South,  and  we  propose 
to  withdraw  witliout  trying  it  longer.  In  the  next  place,  we  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  this 
abolition  war,  nor  will  we  give  another  man  or  another  dollar  for  its  support.'  (Remember,  gen- 
tlemen, what  occurred  in  regard  to  the  conscription  bill  this  morning.)  *  To-morrow,'  I  contin- 
ued, *  we  may  be  engaged  in  a  death-struggle  with  the  Rebel  army  that  confronts  us,  and  is  daily 
increasing.  Where  is  the  sympathy  of  your  party?  Do  you  want  us  beaten,  or  Bragg  beaten?' 
He  answered  that  they  had  no  interest  in  fighting,  that  they  did  not  believe  in  fighting. 

'*  Mr.  Noble :  A  question  right  here. 

" Mr.  Garfield:  I  can  not  yield;  I  have  no  time.  You  can  hear  his  name,  if  yoo  wish.  He 
was  the  agent  sent  by  the  copperlicad  Secretary  of  State  to  distribute  election  blanks  to  the  army 
of  the  Cumberland.     His  name  was  Griffiths. 

''Mr.  Noble:  A  single  question. 

'* Mr.  Garfield:  I  have  no  time  to  spare. 

"  Mr.  Noble :  I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  knows  that  Mr.  Griffiths  has  made  a  ques- 
tion of  veracity  with  him  by  a  positive  denial  of  the  alleged  conversation,  published  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer. 

"  Mr.  Garfield :  No  virtuous  denials  in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  can  alter  the  facts  of  this 
conversation,  which  was  heard  by  a  dozen  officers. 

"  I  asked  him  further,  'How  would  it  aflect  your  party  if  we  should  crush  the  Rebels  in  thia 
battle,  and  utterly  destroy  them?'  '  We  would  probably  lose  votes  by  it.'  'How  would  it  afifect 
your  party  if  we  should  be  beaten?'     *  It  would  probably  help  us  in  votes.' 

"That,  gentlemen,  is  the  kind  of  support  the  army  is  receiving  in  what  should  be  the  house 
of  its  friends.  That,  gentlemen,  is  the  kind  of  support  these  men  are  inclined  to  give  this  coun- 
try and  its  army  in  this  terrible  struggle.  I  hasten  to  make  honorable  exceptions.  I  know  there 
are  honorable  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  who  do  not  belong  to  that  category,  and  I  am  proud  to 
acknowledge  them  as  my  friends.  I  am  sure  they  do  not  sympathize  with  these  efforts,  whose 
tendency  is  to  pull  down  the  fabric  of  our  Government,  by  aiding  their  friends  over  the  border  to 
do  it.  Their  friendsj  I  say,  for  when  the  Ohio  election  was  about  coming  oflT  in  the  army  at  Chat- 
tanooga, there  was  more  anxiety  in  the  Rebel  camp  than  in  our  own.  The  pickets  had  talked 
face  to  face,  and  made  daily  inquiries  how  the  election  in  Ohio  was  going.  And  at  midnight  of 
the  13th  of  October,  when  the  telegraphic  news  was  flashed  down  to  us,  and  it  was  announced  to  the 
army  that  the  Union  had  sixty  thousand  majority  in  Ohio,  there  arose  a  shout  from  every  tent 
along  the  line  on  that  rainy  midnight,  which  rent  the  skies  with  jubilees,  and  sent  despair  to  the 
hearts  of  those  who  were  'waiting  and  watching  across  the  border.'  It  told  them  that  their  col- 
leagues, their  sympathizers,  their  friends,  I  had  almost  said  their  emissaries  at  the  North,  had 
failed  to  sustain  themselves  in  turning  the  tide  against  the  Union  and  its  army.  And  from  that 
hour,  but  not  till  that  hour,  the  army  felt  safe  from  the  enemy  behind  it. 

"  Thanks  to  the  13th  of  October.  It  told  thirteen  of  my  colleagues  that  they  had  no  con- 
stituencies!" 

Beginning  with  another  bit  of  personal  experience,  he  traced  the  slow 
progress  of  legislation  and  practice  regarding  the  iicgro : 
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"  I  can  not  forget  that  less  than  five  years  ago  I  received  an  order  from  my  saperior  oflioer 

in  the  arinr,  commanding  me  to  search  my  camp  for  a  fugitive  slave,  and,  if  found,  to  deliver 

him  up  to  a  Kentucky  Captain,  who  claimed  him  as  his  property;  and  I  had  the  honor  to  be^ 

perhaps*,  the  first  officer  in  the  army  who  peremptorily  refused  to  obey  such  an  order.     We  were 

then  trying  to  save  the  Union  without  hurling  slavery.     I  remember,  sir,  that  when  we  nnder- 

took  to  agitate  in  the  army  the  question  of  putting  arms  into  the  hands  of  the  slaves,  it  waA  said, 

'Such  a  step  will  be  fatal;  it  will  alienate  half  our  army,  and  lose  us  Kentucky.'     By  and  by, 

when  our  necessities  were  imperious,  we  ventured  to  let  the  negroes  dig  in  the  trenches,  but  it 

would  not  do  to  put  muskets  into  their  hand.o.     We  ventured  to  let  a  negro  drive  a  mule  team, 

bat  it  would  not  do  to  have  a  white  man  or  a  mulatto  just  in  front  of  him  or  behind  him;  all  must 

be  negroes  in  that  train;  you  must  not  disgrace  a  while  soldier  by  putting  him  in  such  company. 

'By  and  by,'  some  one  said,  *Bel)el  guerrillas  may  capture  the  mules;  so,  for  the  sake  of  tht 

mules,  let  us  put  a  few  muskets  in  the  wagons  and  let  the  negroes  shoot  the  guerrillas  if  they 

come.'    So  for  the  sake  of  the  mules  we  enlarged  the  limits  of  liberty  a  little.     [Laughter.]    By 

and  by  we  allowed  the  negroes  to  build  fortifications,  and  armed  them  to  save  the  earthworks 

they  had  made — not  to  do  justice  to  the  negro,  but  to  protect  the  earth  he  had  thrown  up.     By 

and  by  we  said  in  this  hall  that  we  would  arm  the  negroes,  but  they  must  not  be  called  soldien^ 

nor  wear  the  national  uniform,  for  that  would  degrade  white  soldiers.     By  and  by  we  said,  *  Let 

them  wear  the  uniform,  but  they  must  not  receive  the  pay  of  soldiers.'    For  six  months  we  did 

not  pay  them  enough  to  feed  and  clothe  them ;  and  their  shattered  regiments  came  home  from 

South  Carolina  in  debt  to  the  Grovernment  for  the  clothes  they  wore.     It  took  us  two  years  to 

reach  a  point  where  we  were  willing  to  do  the  most  meager  justice  to  the  black  man,  and  to 

recognize  the  truth  that, 

'  A  man 's  a  man  for  a'  that.'  "• 

On  another  occasion  ho  arrested  the  passage  of  a  resolution  of  thanks  to 
General  Thomas  for  the  battle  of  Chickamauga;  and  in  a  few  pregnant  words 
protested  against  the  unjust  slur  thereby  sought  to  be  cast  upon  General  Bose- 
crans,  and  eulogized  his  old  chief 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  proposition  to  override  the  New  Jersey 
grant  of  a  railroad  monopoly  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia  to  the  Cam- 
den and  Amboy  Company,  by  givin<;  United  States  siinction  to  another  road, 
ho  disposed  of  the '*  8t:ite  Sovereiii^nty  "  pretense  with  arguments  which  have 
since  become  so  familiar  that  few  know  to  whom  to  as^sign  their  credit : 

"Mr.  Coleridge  somewlicre  says  tliat  abstract  dcfniilions  have  done  more  harm  in  the  world 
than  plague  and  famine  and  war.  I  believe  it.  I  believe  tliat  no  niun  will  over  be  able  to 
chronicle  all  the  evils  that  have  resulted  to  this  nation  from  the  abuse  of  the  words  'hovcroi'^n' 
and  'sovcroij^nty.*  AVhat  is  tliis  thing  called  'State  sovereignly?'  Nothing  more  lalse  was  ever 
uttered  in  the  halls  of  legislation  than  that  any  Slate  of  this  Union  is  sovereign.  Ci>n^ult  the 
elementary  text-books  of  law,  and  refresh  your  recollect  ion  of  the  deliniiiun  of  'sovereignty.' 
Speaking  of  the  sovereignty  of  nations,  Blackstone  says: 

"'However  they  began,  by  what  right  soever  they  subsist,  there  is  and  must  be  in  all  of  them 
a  supreme,  irresistible,  absolute,  uncontrolled  authority  in  which  the  jura  summi  imperii  or  rights 
of  sovereignty  reside.' 

"Do  these  elements  belong  to  any  State  of  this  Republic?  Sovereignty  ha-^  the  right  to  de- 
clare war.  Can  New  Jersey  declare  war?  It  has  the  right  to  conclude  peatH?.  Can  New  Jersey 
conclude  i)eace?  Sovereignty  has  the  right  to  coin  money.  If  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey 
should  authorize  and  command  one  of  its  citizens  to  coin  a  half-dollar,  that  man,  if  he  made  it, 
though  it  should  be  of  solid  silver,  would  be  locked  up  in  a  felon's  cell  for  the  crime  of  counter- 
feiting  the  coin  of  the  real  sovereign.  A  sovereign  has  the  right  to  make  treaties  with  forei^::! 
nations.  Has  New  Jersey  tlie  right  to  make  treaties?  Sovereiunty  is  clotlicvl  with  the  rif;hl  to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  state.^.  New  Jersey  has  no  such  right.  Sovereignty  has  the 
right  to  put  nhips  in  commission  U])on  the  high  seas.  Should  a  shi])  set  sail  under  the  authority 
of  New  Jersey  it  would  be  seized  as  a  snniggler,  forfeited  and  sold.     Sovereignty  bus  a  fla|L 
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But,  thank  God,  New  Jersey  has  no  flag;  Ohio  has  no  flag.  No  lojal  State  fights  under  the  'lone 
star/  the  'rattlesnake,'  or  the  'palmetto  tree.'  No  loyal  State  of  this  Union  has  any  flag  but 
'  the  banner  of  beauty  and  of  glory,'  the  flag  of  the  Union.  These  are  the  indispensable  elements 
of  suvcreignty.  New  Jersey  has  not  one  of  them.  The  term  can  not  be  applied  to  the  separate 
States,  save  in  a  very  limited  and  restricted  sense,  referring  mainly  to  municipal  and  police  reg- 
ulations. The  rights  of  the  States  should  be  jealously  guarded  and  defended.  But  to  claim  that 
sovereignty  in  its  full  sense  and  meaning  belongs  to  the  States  is  nothing  better  than  rankest 
treason.  Look  again  at  this  document  of  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey^  He  tells  you  that  the 
States  entered  into  the  ^nati<mal  compact/*  National  compact  I  I  had 'supposed  that  no  Gover- 
nor of  a  loyal  State  would  parade  thb  dogma  of  nullification  and  secession  which  was  killed  and 
buried  by  Webster  on  the  16th  of  February,  1833.  >^ 

''There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  sovereign  State  making  a  compact  called  a  Constitution. 
The  veryjanguage  of  the  Constitution  is  decisive:  'We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  do  or- 
dain and  establish  this  Constitution.'  The  States  did  not  make  a  compact  to  be  broken  when 
any  one  pleased,  but  the  people  ordained  and  established  the  Constitution  of  a  sovereign  Republic ; 
and  woe  be  to  any  corporation  or  State  that  raises  its  hand  against  the  miyesty  and  power  of  this 
great  nation." 

We  might  prolong  such  extracts  indefinitely;  but  we  have  given  enough  to 
show  what  fruitage  the  life  of  the  village  carpenter  and  rural  school-teacher  is 
bearing.  In  August,  1866,  he  was  renominated  by  acclamation,  and  his  major- 
ity at  the  fall  election  again  ranged  above  ten  thousand.  Through  the  contests 
of  the  Fortieth  Congress  with  the  President,  he  was  firmly  on  the  Eadical  side. 
His  health  had  become  seriously  impaired  by  his  laborious  discharge  of  public 
duties,  and  about  the  close  of  the  summer  session  of  1867,  he  accepted  his  phy- 
sician's advice  and  sailed  for  Europe. 

General  Garfield's  military  career  was  not  of  a  nature  to  subject  him  to 
trials  on  a  largo  scale.  He  approved  himself  a  good  independent  commander 
in  the  small  operations  in  the  Sandy  Valley.  His  campaign  there  opened  our 
series  of  successes  in  the  West;  and,  though  fought  against  superior  forces, 
began  with  us  the  habit  of  victory.  Atler  that  he  was  only  a  subordinate.  But 
he  always  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his  immediate  superiors,  and  of  the  Depart- 
ment. As  a  Chief  of  Staff  he  was  unrivalled.  There,  as  elsewhere,  he  was  ready 
to  accept  the  gravest  responsibilities  in  following  his  convictions.  The  bent  of 
his  mind  was  aggressive;  his  judgment  of  purely  military  matters  was  good; 
his  papers  on  the  Tullahoma  campaign  will  stand  a  monument  of  his  courage 
and  his  far-reaching,  soldierly  sagacity;  and  his  conduct  at  Chickamauga  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  a  nation  of  brave  men. 

In  political  life  he  is  bold,  manly,  and  outspoken.  He  seems  to  care  far 
more  for  the  abstract  justice  of  propositions,  than  for  any  prejudices  his  con- 
Btituents  may  happen  to  entertain  regarding  them;  and  he  has  on  several  occa- 
sions been  willing  to  espouse  very  unpopular  measures,  and  act  with  very  small 
minorities.  He  once  recorded  his  vote,  solitary  and  alone,  against  that  of  every 
other  voting  member  of  the  House,  on  a  call  of  the  yeas  and  nays.  But  he  is 
not  factious;  and,  without  ever  surrendering  his  independence  of  judgment,  he 
is  still  reckoned  among  the  most  trusty  of  the  Eadical  majority. 

Personally  he  is  generous,  warm-hearted,  and  genial.  No  man  keeps  up 
more  cordial  relations  with  his  political  antagonists — a  trait  of  character  in 
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which  he  is  the  exact  opposite  of  his  intimate  friend,  General  Schenck — and  no 
man  has  warmer  or  more  numerous  personal  attachments.  He  retains  the  stu- 
dious habits  of  his  early  life;  and  probably  makes  more  exhaustive  examina- 
tion of  subjects  before  the  House  than  almost  any  other  of  its  leading  members. 
In  comprehensive  and  critical  scholarship  no  mat)  of  his  age  now  in  public  life 
in  the  country  can  be  compared  with  him;  and,  beyond  Senator  Sumner,  ho  is 
probably  without  superioi'S.  While  in  the  army  he  used  to  carry  the  pocket 
editions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  for  leisure  reading,  as  other  men  would 
the  latest  novels.  He  is  still  poor ;  though  he  has  probably  been  able  to  lay  up 
a  little  out  of  his  salary,  and  has  made  a  little  by  some  fortunate  oil  specula- 
tions, suggested  by  what  he  saw  while  in  the  army  on  the  West  Virgrnia  bor- 
der. He  married  in  Hiram  where  he  had  taught  school,  and  he  still  maintains 
his  residence  there. 

In  person  Garfield  is  nearly  or  quite  six  ft>ct  high,  with  a  broad  chest,  and 
somewhat  heavily-moulded  figure.  His  head  is  unusually  large;  and  his  round, 
German-looking  face,  seems  the  very  mirror  of  good  nature. 


Note. — At  the  first  regular  session  of  the  Fortieth  Congress  General  Garfield  was  transferred 
from  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  back  to  that  on  Military  Afiair8,  being  made  iti»  Chairman 
in  place  of  General  Scheuck,  who  was  made  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  WILLIAM  B.  HAZEN. 


WILLIAM  BABCOCK  HAZEN  was  born  at  West  Hartford,  Wind- 
sor  County,  Vermont,  on  the  27th  day  of  September,  1830.  His 
father,  Stillman  Hazen,  and  his  mother,  Ferone  Fenno,  were  of 
steady  New  England  stock.  Their  ancestors  resided  at  Litchfield,  Connecticut, 
were  present  at  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill,  and  served  throughout  the  Revo- 
lution, Joseph  Hazen  attaining  the  rank  of  Colonel,  and  Moses  Hazen  that  of 
Brigadier-General. 

In  1833  Stillman  Hazen  removed  to  Huron,  Portage  County,  Ohio,  and  set- 
tled upon  the  farm  he  now  occupies,  where  ho  reared  a  family  of  six  children, 
three  sons  and  three  daughters,  the  General  being  next  to  the  youngest.  All  the 
children  received  a  good  common-school  education.  When  nearly  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  William  sought  and  obtained  the  appointment  of  Cadet  at  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  of  West  Point.  He  graduated  in  June,  1855,  and  was  appointed 
Brevet  Second-Lieutenant  in  the  Fourth  United  States  Infantry.  In  September 
of  the  same  year  ho  sailed  for  his  regiment,  then  serving  on  tho  Pacific  Coast. 

Joining  his  company  at  Fort  Reading,  in  the  North  Sacramento  Valley,  he 
moved  in  command  of  it  one  week  afterward  to  the  Ranger  River  country,  in 
Southern  Oregon,  where  the  Indian  war  of  that  year  was  being  waged  with 
considerable  energy.  He  served  through  that  war;  and  during  the  year  1856 
built  P'ort  Yamhill.  Having  been  appointed  a  Second-Lieutenant  in  the  Eighth 
Infantry  in  the  spring  of  1856,  he  came  East,  and  in  tho  fall  proceeded  to  Texas, 
finding  his  company  at  Fort  Davis.  During  tho  two  following  years  Lieutenant 
Hazen  was  engaged  almost  constantly  on  the  plains  of  Western  Texas  and  New 
Mexico,  in  punishing  the  marauding  Indians,  and  was  four  times  complimented 
in  general  orders,  from  the  head-quarters  of  the  army,  for  bravery  and  good 
conduct.  On  the  3d  of  November,  1859,  while  in  a  hand-to-hand  combat  with 
a  Camanche  Indian,  during  an  engagement  with  a  party  of  these  warriors,  he 
received  a  severe  wound  through  the  left  hand  and  right  side,  the  bullet  still 
remaining  in  the  muscles  of  the  back.  This  occurred  about  eight}'  miles  north 
west  of  Fort  Inge,  and  it  was  eight  days  before  he  reached  that  post,  or  received 
any  medical  attention.  On  the  Ist  of  February,  1860,  having  so  far  recovered 
from  his  wounds  as  to  be  able  to  travel,  he  left  Texas,  and,  on  his  departure, 
was  presented  with  a  sword  by  the  people  of  that  State,  accompanied  with  the 
most  sincere  expressions  of  gratitude  for  tho  services  ho  had  rendered  on  tho 
frontier.  In  July,  1860,  Lieutenant  Hazen  was  brevcttcd  a  First-Lieutenant 
for  gallant  conduct  in  Texas,  and  on  the  Ist  of  April,  1861,  was  promoted  to  a 
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fuJl  First-Lieutenancy  in  bis  regiment.  On  the  14th  of  yfuji  following  he 
received  the  appointment  of  Captain  in  the  Seventeenth  Infantry,  ^Wr*'  he 
declined,  in  consequence  of  receiving  a  promotion  to  the  same  grade  in  his  okL 
regiment. 

.  In  February,  1861,  which  was  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  perform  anj'  duty, 
ho  was  assigned  as  Assistant-Professor  of  Infantry  Tactics  at  West  Point. 
After  the  first  call  for  volunteer  troops  for  suj^pressing  the  rebellion,  Captain 
Hazen  made  constant  efforts  to  enter  upon  active  service.  lie  was  requested  to 
assume  command  of  several  volunteer  regiments,  but  could  not  obtain  permia- 
sion  from  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army  to  accept.  In  September  Captain 
Hazen  received  "  leave  of  absence,"  with  authorit}'  to  take  command  of  the 
Forty-First  Regiment  of  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry.  During  the  early  part  of 
November  Colonel  Hazen  was  posted  at  Gallipolis,  Ohio,  to  observe  the  move- 
ments of  Jenkins,  who  was  then  threatening  to  cross  the  Ohio  River.  He  here 
organized  a  plan  to  defeat  and  clear  the  country  of  these  marauding  bands,  but 
authority  to  execute  it  was  not  granted. 

On  the  20th  of  November  he  reported  to  General  Buell  at  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, was  assigned  to  General  Nelson's  division,  and,  on  the  6th  of  January, 
18G2,  was  appointed  to  command  the  Nineteenth  Brigade  of  the  Army  of  the 
Ohio.  In  February  he  marched  with  his  division  to  West  Point,  and,  embark- 
ing, proceeded  to  Nashville.  He  moved  with  General  Bueirs  army  to  Pitts- 
burg Landing,  crossed  the  river,  and  confronted  the  enemy  on  the  6th  of  April 
and  opened  the  fight  on  the  succeeding  morning.  He  was  hotly  engaged,  and 
about  eleven  o'clock  A.  M.  led  his  brigade  in  a  charge,  capturing  two  batteries, 
a  largo  number  of  prisoners,  and  driving  the  enemy  in  his  front  far  to  the  rear. 
He  moved  with  the  army  to  the  siege  of  Corinth,  and  afterward  served  in 
Northern  Alabama  until  ordered  to  assume  command  of  the  post  of  Murfretv- 
boro'.  When  that  section  of  the  country  was  abandoned,  in  September,  ho 
marched  to  Louisville,  and  from  there  to  Pcrrvville.  where  only  his  skirmish- 
line  was  engaged.  He  led  the  pursuit  of  the  retreating  Rebels,  constantly 
skirmishing  with  and  six  times  sharply  engaging  the  rear  of  Bragg's  army, 
until,  reaching  London,  the  column  was  deflected  to  Nashville. 

On  the  2Gth  of  December,  18G2,  General  Rosecrans's  armv  moved  toward 
Murfreesboro',  and  on  the  31st  engaged  the  enemy  at  Stone  River.  Colont'l 
Hazen's  brigade  was  posted  across  the  pike  and  railroad,  forming  the  extr<.]r.c 
left  of  the  army.  Here  it  received  and  repulsed  four  well-conducted  assaults, 
and  held  the  position,  behind  which  the  entire  army  re-formed,  refusing  the 
right  wing.  No  ground  was  yielded  here,  and  the  brigade  never  withdrew 
from  the  front  of  the  fight.  During  the  entire  day  this  portion  of  the  line 
was  exclusively  controlled  by  Colonel  Hazen,  and  the  value  of  the  sorvioe 
which  ho  rendered  can  not  be  fully  estimated.  Both  General  Polk,  in  hi*i 
official  report,  and  General  Bragg,  in  his  official  dispatches,  acknowledged 
their  inability  to  dislodge  the  left  of  the  National  lines.  On  the  2d  of  Janu- 
ary, when  Breckinridge  assailed  and  routed  the  division  posted  on  the  north 
of  Stone  River,  Colonel  Hazen  was  sent  across  the  stream,  whore  he  drove 
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tho  enemy  from  the  field.  In  May,  1862,  Colonel  Hazen  had  been  appointed 
Brigadier-General,  but  the  appointment  had  not  been  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
After  this  battle  he  was  re-appointed,  and  was  confirmed,  to  rank  from  Novem- 
ber 29,  1862. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1863,  General  Hazen  was  posted  at  Keadyville, 
where  he  skirmished  almost  daily  with  the  enemy  until  the  army  moved  on 
Tullahoma.  After  participating  in  that  campaign  he  moved  with  his  command, 
in  August,  to  the  Tennessee  Valley,  above  Chattanooga,  where  three  more  bri- 
gades were  added  to  his  command;  and,  demonstrating  on  that  part  of  the  river, 
he  led  the  enemy  to  believe  that  the  entire  army  was  concentrating  there,  while 
in  reality  the  main  portion  crossed  the  river  thirty  miles  below  the  city.  Mov- 
ing across  to  Grayton,  on  the  9th  of  September,  he  there  rejoined  his  division, 
and  participated  in  the  operation  which  resulted  iu  the  battle  of  Chickamauga. 

On  the  first  daj'  of  that  battle  his  brigade  formed  the  advance  of  Palmer's 
division,  and  attacked  the  forces  of  the  enemy  while  crossing  Chickamauga 
Creek,  and  threw  them  into  disorder.  At  five  o'clock  P.  M.  of  that  day,  when 
Van  Cleve's  division  had  been  forced  across  the  Lafayette  Eoad,  the  enemy 
gaining  possession  of  it,  he  placed  four  field  batteries  in  position,  enfilading  the 
Bebel  lines,  and,  firing  canister,  drove  them  back  and  regained  the  road  to  Gor- 
don's Mills.  On  the  second  day  General  Hazen  occupied  a  position  on  the  left 
center,  wheii3  the  assaults  were  the  fiercest,  but  were  always  repulsed.  At 
three  o'clock  P.  M.  he  moved  across  to  the  right,  where  General  Thomas  in  per- 
son directed  the  battle,  and  was  engaged  sharply  there  until  the  combat  closed. 
Hazen's  brigade  was  the  last  organized  command  to  leave  the  field.  It  arrived 
at  Rossville  at  eleven  o'clock  P.  M. 

At  two  o'clock  A.  M.  on  the  27th  of  October  thirteen  hundred  picked  men, 
under  General  Hazen,  embarked,  noiselessly,  at  Chattanooga  in  fifly-two  boats, 
floated  past  Lookout  Mountain,  along  seven  miles  of  the  llebel  picket-lino, 
landed  at  Brown's  Ferry  at  about  five  o'clock  A.  M.;  surprised  a  Rebel  picket- 
post,  and  seized  a  ridge  of  hills  about  one  thousand  yards  long.  Slight  defenses 
were  thrown  up  and  an  abattis  cut  before  the  Rebel  brigade,  posted  just  under 
the  hill,  could  prepare  to  contest  its  occupation;  and  after  a  slight  skirmish,  in 
which  the  Rebels  lost  about  one  hundred  men,  they  withdrew,  and  the  siege  of 
Chattanooga  was  virtually  raised.  Two  days  after  General  Hooker,  moving  up 
the  valley  with  his  columns,  completed  the  work,  and  the  army  in  Chattanooga 
had  not  only  the  river,  but  a  short  line  of  railroad,  to  its  supplies  at  Bridgeport. 
The  Richmond  Press^  referring  to  this  affair,  said:  "By  the  admirably  executed 
covp  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  October,  at  Brown's  Ferry,  the  Confederacy 
loses  the  fruits  of  the  battle  of  Chickamauga.  The  occupation  of  Chattanooga 
by  the  Federal  army  is  no  longer  problematical." 

General  Hazen  moved  out  on  the  right  of  the  division  on  the  23d  of 
March,  and  made  a  demonstration  on  Orchard  Knob.  This  position  was  car- 
ried at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  the  Twenty-Eighth  Alabama  Infantry, 
with  its  colors,  was  captured.  The  brigade  was  among  the  first  to  reach  the 
crest  of  Mission  Ridge,  and  captured  eighteen  pieces  of  artillery,  with  their 
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appendages,  and  several  hundred  prisoners.  On  reaching  the  saminit  of  the 
ridge  General  Hazen,  in  person,  gathered  four  or  five  hundred  men  from  the 
fragments  of  several  regiments,  and  moving  to  the  right,  cleared  the  crest  of  the 
masses  of  the  enemy  gathered  ahout  Bragg's  head-quavtei-s. 

On  the  28th  of  November  the  Fourth  Corps  moved  to  the  relief  of  Knoz- 
ville,  arriving  there  December  7th.  Hazen's  brigade  at  once  joined  in  the  pur* 
suit  of  Longstreet,  and  until  the  15th  of  March,  1864,  was  engaged  in  marching 
and  counter- marching  and  skirmishing  in  Eastern  Tennessee. 

Hazen's  brigade  moved  on  the  Atlanta  campaign  May  1st,  and  was  warmly 
engaged  at  Eocky  Face  Eidgc,  and  again  at  the  battle  of  Kesaca,  where  it  held 
a  lino  so  near  the  enemy  as  to  be  able  to  silence  three  batteries.  At  Pickett's 
Mills,  on  the  27th  of  May,  the  brigade  formed  the  advance  of  a  column  of  six 
brigades  and  moved  against  what  was  thought  to  be  the  right  flank  of  the 
enemy.  It  was  resisted  by  a  Rebel  division  and  a  severe  battle  ensued,  in 
which  the  brigade  lost  five  hundred  meif.  General  Hazen  was  daily  engaged 
nntil  the  17th  of  August,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, and  placed  in  command  of  the  Second  Division  of  the  Fifteenth  Army 
Corps.  On  the  30th  of  the  same  month  the  division  formed  the  advance  in  a 
movement  from  Fairborne  to  Joncsboro'.  It  seized  and  fortified  a  commanding 
position,  which  proved  to  bo  the  key  of  the  battle-field,  and  upon  which  Har- 
dee's corps  charged  and  was  repulsed  with  considerable  loss. 

The  division  marched  in  pursuit  of  Hood,  and  when  near  Gadsen,  Alabama, 
engaged  Wheeler's  cavalry.  It  afterward  returned  to  Atlanta,  moved  on  the 
Georgia  campaign,  and  was  engaged  with  the  enemy  at  Statsboro*,  on  the 
Oconee  River,  and  again  at  the  Cannouchoo  River.  General  Sherman's  army 
arrived  before  Savannah  on  the  10th  of  Decombcr,  with  its  supplies  exhanstcd. 
An  abundance  of  provision  had  been  shipped  to  moot  the  army  at  the  coast,  and 
to  obtain  this  was  all  that  was  nocessarv  to  enable  Gonoral  Sherman  to  com- 
pletc  the  campaign  succosafiilly.  All  the  inlets  of  the  sea  ahout  Savannah  were 
commanded  by  forts,  well  armed  and  manned  ;  one  of  these,  Fort  McAllister, 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ogeeche,  at  the  junction  of  the  soa-marsh  and 
high  ground,  completely  commanded  the  river,  which  was  the  inlet  so  muoh 
needed  for  the  supply  of  the  army.  On  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  Poeombcr 
General  Ilazen,  with  his  division,  was  sent  to  capture  this  fort.  Nine  rciri- 
menls  were  deployed  in  line  five  hundred  yards  from  the  fort,  and  at  the  sound 
of  the  bugle  they  advanced  to  the  charge.  In  five  minutes  the  fort  was  carriud, 
and  the  entire  garrison,  twenty-four  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  a  complete  arma- 
ment for  the  fort,  were  captured. 

General  Ilazen  embarked  his  division  at  Thunderbolt  Bay  for  Beaufort. 
South  Carolina,  on  the  1-lth  of  January,  1805,  and  on  the  30th  crossed  Port 
Royal  Ferry  on  the  South  Carolina  campaign.  At  the  Salkahatchie,  South  and 
North  Edisto,  Congaroe  Creek,  and  Broad  River,  his  troops  were  8har]»Iy 
engaged.  At  Bentonville  General  llazen's  divi.'^ion  was  moved  to  the  f«upp»^ri 
of  General  Slocum,  and  afterward  engaged  the  enemy  on  the  left  of  the  Fif- 
teenth Corps.     General  Hazen  moved  through  Goldsboro'  to  Raleigh,  then  to 
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Washington  City,  and  afterward  at  Louisville,  Kentucky.  General  Hazen  was 
appointed  and  confirmed  Major- General,  to  date  from  the  capture  of  Fort  Mc- 
Allister, and  on  the  19th  of  May,  1865,  was  appointed  by  the  President  to  com- 
mand the  Fifteenth  Army  Corps. 

General  Hazen  is  of  medium  height,  and  is  Saxon  in  hair  and  complexion. 
He  carries  himself  erect,  with  a  dignified  bearing,  which  is  so  well  in  keeping 
with  his  profession,  and  which  so  plainly  stamps  him  a  soldier.  As  a  discipli- 
narian he  was  severe,  but  not  harsh  ;  and  though  never  familiar  with  his  men ; 
yet,  upon  proper  occasions  and  under  proper  circumstances,  no  man  was  more 
approachable.  In  the  organization  of  his  regiment  he  drew  around  him,  as 
officers,  mostly  young  men,  and  by  instructing  them  thoroughly,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  made  soldiers  of  them.  The  regiment's  efficiency,  and  the  position 
and  reputation  of  many  of  its  officers  are  flattering  evidences  of  the  ability  ot 
its  instructor. 

He  entered  into  the  war  with  enlarged  ideas  of  his  duties  as  a  soldier.  He 
expected  a  desperate  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  South,  but,  in  view  of  the  prao- 
tieally  inexhaustible  resources  of  the  North,  he  foresaw  what  the  end  must  be. 
But  he  saw  more ;  he  saw  that  the  difficulties  in  regard  to  slavery,  which  peace- 
ful measures  had  failed  to  settle,  must  now  be  settled  by  the  sword.  These 
views,  as  occasion  offered  and  circumstances  demanded,  the  General  did  not 
hesitate  to  express. 

In  the  field  his  record  is  enviable.  Others  have  risen  more  rapidly,  but 
none  more  worthily.  Others  have  achieved  more  brilliant  stiocesses,  but  none 
have  made  fewer  mistakes.  If  he  thought  at  times  that  his  advancement  was 
slow,  he  remembered  that  he  was  educated  a  soldier,  endured  his  disappoint- 
ment without  murmuring,  and  set  to  work  again  with  greater  determination, 
until,  at  last,  the  honors  came  for  which  he  had  so  long  fought,  and  for  which 
he  had  so  long  waited ;  and  the  measure  of  his  cup  of  greatness  was  filled  when 
he  rode  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  at  the  head  of  the  Fifteenth  Corps  on  the 
day  of  the  great  review. 

So  long  as  Stone  Kiver,  Chickamauga,  Brown's  Ferry,  Orchard  Knob,  Mis- 
sion Eidge,  Atlanta,  and  Fort  McAllister,  are  remembered — and  can  they  ever 
be  forgoAen  ? — the  memory  of  General  Hazen  will  be  preserved  and  cherished. 
Vol.  I.— 49 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  JACOB  D.  COX. 


JACOB  DOLSON  COX  was  born  on  the  27th  of  October,  1828. 
parents  were  both  natives  of  the  United  States,  his  mother  being  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Elder  William  Brewster,  of  the  Mayflower.  His 
father  was  a  master-builder  in  the  city  of  Kew  York,  but  being  engaged  in 
^superintending  the  roof-framing  and  carpenter-work  on  the  church  of  Notre 
]>anie  in  Montreal,  Lower  Canada,  he  removed  his  family  temporarily  to  that 
place,  and  it  was  daring  the  sojourn  there  that  General  Cox  was  bom.  His 
fitther  returned  to  New  York  in  the  following  year,  and  his  childhood  and  youth 
were  spent  in  that  city.  He  removed  to  Ohio  in  1846,  graduated  at  Oberiin 
College  in  1851,  and  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Warren  in  1852.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Ohio  Senate  from  the  Trumbull  and  Mahoning  District  in  1859, 
by  the  Eepublican  party,  and  he  held  that  position  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
fie  had  for  some  time  held  a  commission  as  General  officer  in  the  State  militia, 
and  during  the  hitter  pai*t  of  the  session  of  the  Legislature  he  was  active  in 
endeavoring  to  prepare  the  State  for  the  coming  storm.  Throughout  that 
important  and,  at  times,  stormy  Legislature  he  and  James  A.  Garfield  were 
universally  recognized  as  the  Radical  leaders  in  the  Senate,  and  both  took  high 
rank,  from  the  ability  they  displayed.  Senator  Cox  was  supposed  to  be  pecu- 
liarly bound  over  to  Eadicalism,  not  merely  by  his  genend  record,  and  his 
coming  from  the  Eeserve,  but  still  more  by  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
the  President  of  Oberiin  College. 

Upon  receiving  the  news  of  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  and  the 
President's  call  for  troops,  Sejiator  Cox  abandoned  all  other  duties  to  assist  in 
organizing  the  Ohio  contingent,  and  on  the  23d  of  April,  18G1,  he  was  commis- 
sioned by  Governor  Dennison  a  Brigadier-General  of  Ohio  Volunteers,  in  the 
three  months*  service.  All  the  officers  under  that  call  were  appointed  by  the 
Governors  of  the  several  States.  General  .MeClellan  was  at  the  same  time 
appointed  Major-General  of  Ohio  Volunteers,  and  Generals  Joshua  Bates  and 
Newton  Schleich  were  appointed  Brigadiers.  The  first  military  duty  devolving 
upon  General  Cox  was  to  assist  General  MeClellan  in  an  inspection  of  the  State 
Arsenal,  and  in  making  estimates  for  arming  and  equipping  ten  thousand  men. 
The  arsenal  was  found  to  contain  little  that  was  serviceable — not  even  enough 
to  put  into  the  field  a  battalion  of  infantry  or  a  battery  of  artillery.  The  First 
and  Second  Ohio  Infantry  wore  organized,  and  dispatched  to  the  defense  of 
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Washington,  unarmed  and  unequipped;  their  arms  and  equipments  being 
drawn  from  the  United  States  arsenals  and  issued  to  them  at  Harrisburg,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Camp  Jackson  was  established  for  the  reception  of  volunteers  at  Columbus, 
and  Oeneral  Cox  was  placed  in  command.  However,  a  larger  camp  for  the 
organization  and  instruction  of  recruits  was  evidently  needed,  and  Camp  Den- 
nison  was  selected.  On  the  30th  of  April  General  Cox,  with  the  Eleventh  and 
part  of  the  Third  Ohio  Infantry,  took  train  from  Columbus  and  landed  at  the 
new  camp.  The  color-line  was  formed  on  the  west  of  the  railroad,  and  General 
Eosecrans,  at  that  time  a  civil  engineer,  laid  out  the  camp  and  staked  off  the 
company  streets.  Lumber  was  soon  on  the  ground,  and  before  night  barracks 
were  nearly  completed.  An  old  barn,  subsequently  used  for  a  hospital,  became 
the  Quartermaster's  and  Commissaiy's  depot;  camp-kettles  and  mess-pans  were 
issued,  and  Ohio  soldiers  began  their  first  experience  in  real  camp-life — cooked 
rations  having  been  issued  in  all  previous  places  of  rendezvous.  The  two  regi- 
ments were  quickly  followed  by  the  Fourth,  Seventh,  Eighth,  Twelfth,  and 
Thirteenth;  and  a  few  weeks  later  General  Bates  brought  his  brigade  from 
Camp  Harrison,  consisting  of  the  Fifth »  Sixth,  Ninth,  and  Tenth  regiments. 
These  completed  the  contingent  for  Ohio,  assembled  at  Camp  Dennison  under 
the  first  call;  and  until  the  latter  part  of  June  the  time  was  employed  indus- 
triously in  fitting  them  for  the  field. 

The  organization  of  troops  for  three  years  having  begun,  ail  of  the  original 
regiments  re-enlisted,  and  General  Cox  wf(S  appointed  by  the  Presideht  Briga- 
dier-General of  Volunteers,  to  rank  from  the  15th  of  May,  1861.  On  the  6th 
of  July  he  was  ordered  by  General  McClellan  to  take  a  brigade,  consisting  of  the 
Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Ohio,  and  the  First  and  Second  Kentucky,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Great  Kanawha,  in  West  Virginia,  where  he  would  be  joined  by  the 
Twenty-First  Ohio,  Cotter's  Ohio  Battery,  and  Pfau's  Cincinnati  Troop  of 
Horse.  The  Valley  of  the  Groat  Kanawha  was  formed  into  the  District  of  the 
Kanawha.  General  Cox  was  assigned  to  the  command,  and  upon  arriving  at 
Point  Pleasant,  opposite  Gallipolis,  he  received  orders  to  advance  toward 
Charleston  and  Gauley  Bridge.  The  nature  of  the  valley  is  such  that  opera- 
tions were  necessarily  confined  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  river,  and  the 
gorges  through  which  the  roads  pass  afforded  great  advantages  to  the  enemy's 
force,  which  held  the  valley  defensively,  under  General  Henry  A.  Wise.  On 
the  17th  of  July  a  brisk  engagement  took  place  at  Scary  Creek,  between  the 
Twelfth,  with  a  detachment  of  the  Twenty-First  Ohio,  and  the  Rebels.  Having 
resulted  in  a  repulse  it  was  styled  a  reconnoissance.  It  established  the  fact  that 
the  Rebel  position  was  too  strong  to  attack  in  front,  and  as  it  commanded  the 
river,  wagon  transportation  would  be  needed  before  the  principal  column  could 
advance,  as  was  originally  intended,  along  the  north  bank.  Supplies  had 
hitherto  been  carried  on  small  steamers,  which  had  accompanied  the  march  of 
the  troops  along  the  stream. 

A  week  later,  wagons  and  animals  having  arrived,  the  advance  was 
resumed.    General  Cox  crossed  the  Pocotaligo,  and  making  a  detour  to  the  left, 
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turned  the  position  at  Scary  Creek,  as  well  as  another  at  Tyler  Mountain, 
^even  miles  below  Charleston,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Kanawha.  The  enemy, 
finding  the  latter  position  threatened  in  flank  and  rear,  hastily  abandoned  it, 
and  all  positions  below  Charleston.  On  the  following  day  General  Cox  advanced, 
and  Wise  evacuated  Charleston,  burning  the  suspension  bridge  over  Elk  Biver. 
A  bridge  of  boats  was  built  by  the  engineer  company  of  the  Eleventh  Ohio, 
under  Captain  P.  P.  Lane,  of  Cincinnati,  and  the  chase  was  resumed.  Upon 
i*eaching  the  Gauley  General  Cox  was  ordered  by  General  McClellan  to  halt 
and  fortify,  the  little  column  having  advanced  as  far  as  was  deemed  prudent  or 
necessary.  In  this  pursuit  of  Wise  General  Cox  captured  one  piece  of  artilleiy, 
about  fifteen  hundred  stand  of  small  arms,  and  a  large  number  of  prisoners. 
Floyd,  having  joined  Wise,  assumed  command  and  ordered  a  new  advance; 
and  during  the  month  of  August  General  Cox's  little  command  waged  an  unequal 
conflict  with  nearly  four  times  its  numbers.  The  various  defiles  leading  out  from 
the  Gauley  were  the  scenes  of  almost  daily  combats  and  skirmishes;  but  althoagh 
the  Eebels  several  times  penetrated  to  the  Kanawha,  below  the  post  occupied  by 
General  Cox,  they  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  permanent  foothold,  or  in  stop- 
ping communication  with  the  Ohio.  Immediately  after  the  retreat  of  Floyd  from 
Carnifex  Ferry  General  Cox  advanced  against  Wise,  who  retreated  to  Dogwood 
Gap,  and  then  to  Sewell  Mountain.  General  Cox  had  been  joined  by  Bobert  L. 
McCook's  brigade,  and  with  his  whole  force  ho  followed  the  enemy  to  Sewell 
Mountain,  where  General  Boseqrans  directed  a  halt  until  the  army  could  con- 
centrate, which  it  soon  did  under  that  officer  in  person.  General  SL  E.  Lee 
arrived  with  re- enforcements  for  Floyd,  and  assumed  command  of  the  Bebels. 
The  weather,  however,  had  become  very  unfavorable  for  active  operations,  and 
but  little  was  done  until  the  latter  part  of  November,  when  a  portion  of  the 
troops  were  ordered  to  Kentucky,  and  the  remainder  were  concentrated  in 
winter-quarters,  from  Gauley  Bridge  to  Charleston.  General  Rosecrans  removed 
his  head-quarters  to  Wheeling,  leaving  General  Cox  in  command  of  the  Ka- 
nawha District,  as  before. 

During  the  winter  of  1861-2  General  Fremont  assumed  command  in  West 
Virginia,  and  projected  a  plan  for  the  spring  campaign,  in  which  one  column, 
under  his  immediate  command,  was  to  advance  from  Beverly,  and  other  points 
in  North-Western  Virginia,  toward  Lynchburg,  simultaneously  with  an 
advance  of  General  Cox's  column  up  the  Kanawha  and  New  River  Valleys 
toward  Newbern.  The  troops  in  the  Kanawha  District  had  been  increased  to 
four  brigades;  one,  under  Colonel  Lightburn,  held  the  lower  valley;  one,  under 
Colonel  Crook,  advanced  toward  Lewisburg  from  Gauley  Bridge;  and  the 
remaining  two,  commanded  by  Colonel  Scammon  and  Colonel  Moor,  advanced, 
under  the  immediate  command  of  General  Cox,  from  Gauley  Bridge  by  Fayetto- 
ville  and  Raleigh  toward  Parisburg.  The  campaign  opened  early  in  May  by  a 
concerted  movement  of  the  columns.  Colonel  Crook  routed  a  Rebel  brigade 
under  General  Heth,  and  drove  it  from  Lewisburg.  The  column  on  the  south 
side  of  New  River,  commanded  by  General  Cox  in  person,  had  also  made  rapid 
progress.    The  Rebels  had  been  driven  from  Raleigh  and  Princeton,  and  the 
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advance-guard  of  Grcneral  Cox's  force  had  entered  Parisburg,  when  the  move* 
mcnt  was  brought  to  a  stand-still  by  the  National  reverses  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley.  Greneral  Fremont  was  called  off  from  his  march  on  Lynchburg  to 
attack  Jackson,  and  Greneral  Cox  received  information  that  the  concerted  move- 
ment was  abandoned,  and  that  ho  must  use  his  own  discretion  in  protecting  his 
command  agaii^st  the  force  in  that  part  of  Virginia,  which  was  now  left  free  to 
concentrate  upon  him.  At  once  the  enemy  assumed  the  aggressive;  a  superior 
Bobel  force,  under  Generals  Humphrey  Marshall  and  Wheeler,  passed  through 
the  East  Eiver  Mountains,  moved  straight  on  Princeton,  and  drove  out  General 
Cox's  rear-guard.  General  Cox  at  once  removed  back  to  Princeton,  drove  out 
the  enemy,  and  re-established  communications  with  the  rear.  It  was  deter- 
mined to  retire  to  Flat  Top,  a  strong  mountain  range  between  Princeton  and 
Baleigh,  and  there  intrench,  and  await  the  result  of  Fremont's  movement  in 
the  Shenandoah  Valley.  Accordingly,  on  the  2l8t  of  May,  General  Cox  went 
into  position  on  Flat  Top  Mountain,  and  Crook's  brigade  took  up  a  strong 
defensible  position  at  Meadow's  Bluff,  a  few  miles  west  of  Lewisburg. 

Near  the  middle  of  August  General  Cox  received  orders  to  send  about  one- 
half  of  his  command  to  the  Army  of  Virginia,  then  operating  near  Culpepper 
C.  H.  At  his  own  request  the  order  was  modified  so  as  to  permit  him  to  accom- 
pany the  portion  of  the  command  thus  detached.  The  division  was  known  as 
the  Kanawha  Division,  comprising  Crook's  and  Scammon's  brigades,  consisting 
of  the  Eleventh,  Twelfth,  Twenty-Third,  Twenty-Eighth,  Thirtieth,  and  Thirty- 
Sixth  Ohio,  Mullins's  and  Simmonds's  batteries,  and  Pfau's  troop  of  horse.  They 
marched  to  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Kanawha,  a  distance  of  ninety  miles, 
in  three  days  and  a  half,  and  thence  were  transported  by  steamers  to  Parkers- 
burg,  where  they  took  the  cars  for  Washington.  Two  regiments  of  Crook's 
brigade  reaching  Washington  first  were  sent  forward  to  General  Pope,  then  at 
Warrenton  Junction,  and  retreating.  A  break  in  the  railroad  at  Long  Bridge 
prevented  the  remainder  of  the'  command  from  following,  and  General  Cox  was 
ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Alexandria,  and  to  report  to  General  McClellan,  who 
was  then  landing  his  troops  fVom  the  Peninsula.  General  Cox  was  ordered  by 
General  McClellan  to  occupy  Forts  Bamsey  and  Buffalo,  on  Upton  Hill,  near 
Fall's  Church,  regarded  as  the  key -point  to  the  whole  line  of  fortifications  about 
Washington.  He  remained  here  until  General  Pope's  army  retired  within  the 
line  of  the  defenses  after  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Eun,  when  he  was  rejoined 
by  the  two  regiments  from  Crook's  brigade,  and  the  whole  division  was  once 
more  together. 

In  September  the  Kanawha  Division  was  assigned  to  the  Ninth  Corps,  and 
held  the  advance  in  the  movement  of  the  right  wing  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac to  South  Mountain.  It  drdve  the  Rebels  fh)m  Monocacy  Bridge,  and  out 
of  Frederick  City,  and  was  the  first  of  the  National  army  lo  enter,  amidst  the 
most  enthusiastic  rejoicings  of  the  citisens.  On  the  14th  of  September  General 
Cox's  division  again  had  the  advance  in  the  attack  upon  South  Mountain.  It 
carried  the  ridge  by  storm  in  the  morning,  and  the  remainder  of  the  battle  con- 
sisted of  fruitless  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Bebels  to  retake  the  position 
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carried  by  tho  Kanawha  Division.  General  Eono  was  killed  soon  after  ho  canM 
upon  the  field,  and  the  command  of  the  corp:^  devolved  apon  General  Cox,  who 
was  highly  complimented  for  his  snccessful  efforts  both  by  General  Bamside  and 
General  McClellan.  General  Cox  continued  in  command  of  the  Ninth  Corps 
through  the  battle  of  Antietam.  His  troops  carried  the  enemy's  position  at  the 
famous  Stone  Bridge,  on  the  National  left,  and  penetrated  to, the  sabarbs  of 
Sharpsburg,  when  they  were  drawn  off  to  meet  the  attack  of  Jackson  and  Hill, 
who  advanced  in  rear  of  the  National  left. 

For  services  in  this  campaign,  and  on  the  earnest  recommendation  of  Gen* 
erals  Bumside  and  McClellan,  General  Cox  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major- 
General,  to  date  from  October  7th,  1862.  He  was  soon  after  ordered  back  to 
West  Virginia,  to  take  command  of  the  whole  new  State,  from  which  the  Na- 
tional troops  had  recently  been  driven.  In  a  brief  but  active  campaign,  the 
Bebels  were  forced  back,  the  linos  were  re-established  along  the  Alleghany  and 
Flat  Top  Mountain  ranges,  and  many  of  the  troops  wei*o  again  withdrawn  to  be 
used  in  other  departments.  West  Virginia  remained  quiet  during  the  wintar 
of  1862-3,  and  was  never  after  seriously  disturbed.  The  list  of  promotions  sent 
in  to  the  Senate  at  that  session  of  Congress  was  held  to  be  in  excess  of  the  num- 
ber allowed  by  law,  and  the  whole  list  was  returned  to  the  President,  with  the 
request  that  he  reduce  it  about  one- half,  to  bring  it  within  the  limit  fixed  by 
statute.  General  Cox,  with  many  others,  lost  his  grade  at  that  time,  by  no 
demerit  of  his  own,  but  solely  owing  to  a  misunderstanding  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate  as  to  the  number  the  former  was  authorized  to  appoint. 

A  new  organization  of  departments  was  made  in  the  spring  of  1863,  and 
General  Cox  was  ordered  to  report  to  General  Bumside,  by  whom  he  ww 
assigned  to  tho  command  of  tho  District  of  Ohio,  with  head-quarters  at  Cincin- 
nati. In  December,  at  his  own  request,  he  was  ordered  into  the  field  in  East 
Tennessee,  arriving  at  Knoxville  immediately  afler  the  siege  of  that  place.  He 
was  assigned  to  the  Twenty -Third  Corps,  and,  being  the  senior  officer  present, 
was  in  command  of  the  corps  during  the  winter  campaign.  When  General 
Schofield  was  assigned  to  the  Department,  General  Cox  acted  for  a  few  weeks 
as  Chief  of  Staff,  and  then  assumed  command  of  the  Third  Division,  Twenty- 
Third  Corps.  The  winter  and  spring  of  1864  was  a  i)eriod  of  constant  activity, 
but  no  important  engagement  occurred.  Early  in  May  the  Twenty-Third  Corps 
crossed  the  Georgia  line,  and,  through  the  long  series  of  engagements  which 
made  the  Atlanta  campaign  an  almost  constant  battle,  at  Kooky  Face,  Resaca, 
New  Hope  Church,  Lost  Mountain,  Kenosaw,  Chattahoochie,  Atlanta,  Jones- 
boro,  and  Lovejoy,  General  Cox  led  his  division  with  uniform  good  fortune  and 
success. 

After  the  fall  of  Atlanta,  and  during  the  ^active  campaign  in  October,  in 
chase  of  Hood's  army  through  Northern  Georgia  and  Alabama,  General  Cox 
was  in  command  of  the  Twenty-Thii*d  Corps,  General  Schofield  being  tempo- 
rarily absent.  On  Sherman's  advance  from  Atlanta  to  Savannah,  the  Twenty- 
Third  Corps,  under  General  Cox,  was  ordered  into  Tennessee.  At  Columbia  he 
interposed  by  his  advance  between  Hood's  army  and  the  National  cavalry,  and 
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prevented  the  B^bel  General  from  ooeapying  that  town  and  catting  off  the 
retreat  of  the  National  forces  from  Pulaaki.  When  Columbia  waa  evacoatedi 
with  one  division  General  Cox  held  back  lice'a  corps,  whifh  was  ordered  to  force 
a  crossing  of  Duck  Biver  and  to  unite  with  the  rest  of  Hood's  army,  which  was 
operating  upon  the  rear  of  th«  l^ational  army  at  Spring  Hill.  After  a  warn^ 
engagement,  lasting  through  most  of  the  day  of  the  29th  of  November,  General 
Cox  marched  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  passed  the  rest  of  the  National 
forces  on  the  road,  and  entered  Franklin  before  daybreak  of  the  3Qth,  having 
marched  twenty-five  miles  during  the  night.  Here  the  corps  was  ordered  to 
intrench  and  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  army  across  the  Harpeth ;  and  here, 
too,  it  bore  the  brunt  of  Hood's  attack  in  the  desperate  battle  of  the  30th  of 
November.  On  reaching  Nashville  General  Thomas  assumed  command  of  the 
entire  force ;  General  Schofield  returned  to  the  corps,  and  General  Cox  resumed 
command  of  his  Third  Division.  In  the  battle  of  Nashville  it  bore  its  full  part| 
carrying  a  Eebel  position  by  a  determined  charge,  and  capturing  eight  pieces 
of  artillery. 

After  the  &11  of  Atlanta,  Generals  Sherman  and  Schofield  united  in  urging 
the  promotion  of  General  Cox,  and  he  was  a  second  time  appointed  Miyor-Gen- 
eral,  to  rank  from  December  7th,  1864.  The  Nashville  campaign  having 
resulted  in  the  almost  total  destruction  of  the  Bebel  army  in  the  Gulf  States, 
the  Twenty-Third  Corps  was  ordered  to  the  East  in  January,  1865,  and  arrived 
in  Washington  toward  the  end  of  that  month.  On  the  4th  of  Febmary,  Gen- 
eral Cox's  division'  sailed  from  Alexandria,  and  on  the  9th  landed  at  Fort 
Fisher.  In  the  advance  upon  Wilmington,  General  Cox's  troops  constituted  th^ 
land  force,  on  the  south  side,  which  captured  Fort  Anderson,  routed  and  cap- 
tured most  of  Haygood's  Eebel  brigade  at  Town  Creek,  and  by  a  rapid  advance 
opposite  to  Wilmington,  compelled  the  evacuation  of  that  place. 

On  the  26th  of  February  General  Cox  was  ordered  to  Newbern  to  takf 
command  of  a  provisional  corps  of  three  divisions,  for  the  purpose  of  advano-^ 
ingon  Kingston  and  rebuilding  the  railroad,  with  a  view  to  furnishing  means  of 
supplying  Sherman's  army  when  it  reached  Goldsboro'.  He  arrived  at  New-: 
bem  on  the  2d  of  Haroh;  the  next  day  was  given  to  the  organization  of  th^ 
command,  and  on  the  4th  the  movement  began.  The  lack  of  wagon  ti:anspor-i 
tation  made  it  necessary  to  regulate  the  movement  of  the  troops  by  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  railroad.  On  the  8th,  near  Kingston,  General  Cox  was  attacked  by 
Bragg,  and  although  the  advance  was  driven  back  in  some  confusion  and  with 
considerable  loss  in  prisoners,  the  principal  line  easily  repulsed  the  enemy.  On 
the  10th  Bragg  renewed  the  attack,  his  force  consisting  of  th^  remains  of 
Hood's  army  and  Hoke's  division,  in  all  sixteen  thou^nd  m^en.  The  Bebels 
were  repulsed  with  great  loss,  and  during  the  night  they  ret,reated  precipitately 
beyond  the  Ne^se  JUver.  The  next  day  General  Cox  was  joined  by  the 
Twenty rTbird  Corps,  and  Kingston  was  occupied  without  ^rth^r  opposition^ 
Qoldaboro'  was  occupied  on  the  22d  of  Uarch,  and  tb^r^  tt^e  troops  under  Gen<« 
inral  Schofiald  joined  Sherman's  grand  army. 

On  the  27th,  by  order  of  the  War  Department,  General  Cox  was  plac-ed 
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permanently  in  command  of  the  Twenty-Third  Corps,  and  was  with  the  corps 
in  the  movement  to  Raleigh.  Upon  the  surrender  of  General  Johnston,  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  western  half  of  North  Carolina,  where  he  enperin- 
tended  the  parole  of  Johnston's  troops  at  Greensboro'.  In  July  he  was  ordered 
to  the  command  of  the  District  of  the  Ohio,  with  head-quarters  at  Colnmhitt, 
and  was  in  charge  of  the  mustering  out  and  discharge  of  Ohio  soldiers,  till  the 
close  of  the  year,  when,  having  been  elected  Governor  of  the  State,  he  resigned, 
to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  new  office. 

The  military  character  pf  General  Cox  may  be  read  in  the  barrenest  record 
of  his  career.  He  was  not  a  great  General.  He  was  not  even  a  ^reat  corps 
commander.  He  never  seemed  brilliant,  but  he  was  generally  safe.  He  never 
displayed  the  inspiration  of  war,  but  he  generally  followed  sound  rules  of  war. 
He  was  too  cold  to  be  loved  by  his  troops,  but  when  they  had  been  sometime 
tinder  his  command,  they  never  failed  to  respect  him.  He  was  too  tame  and 
methodical  to  be  admired  by  his  commanders,  but  when  they  came  to  know 
him  well  they  never  failed  to  trust  and  to  advance  him.  And  it  can  be  truly 
said  of  him — so  correct  and  prudent  was  he — that  on  the  day  of  his  moster-onl 
he  stood  higher  in  the  esteem  of  the  Government  and  the  country,  than  he  had 
on  any  previous  day  throughout  his  military  career. 

To  this  last  remark,  perhaps  an  exception  must  be  made.  Before  his  mus- 
ter-out he  had  been  chosen  Grovemor  of  Ohio.  But  he  had  greatly  embarrassed 
the  party  which  nominated  him,  and  the  old  fViends  whose  faith  in  him  had 
caused  all  his  previous  political  advancement,  by  an  unexpected  blow  in  behalf 
of  Conservatism.  Some  Oberlin  friends  addressed  certain  inquiries  to  him 
touching  his  views  of  the  negro  problem,  and  particularly  of  negro  suffrage. 
His  reply  was  skillful,  polished,  and  scholarly;  but  it  greatly  disappointed  them. 
He  had  been  misled  by  a  phase  of  feeling  which  he  had  found  among  his 
friends  in  the  army,  into  the  belief  that  the  men  whoso  fighting  saved  the 
Country  had  prejudices  against  the  blacks  so  strong  that  they  would  not  tole- 
rate the  acknowledgment  of  their  political  rights.  At  the  end  of  the  war  ho 
had  learned  no  more  than  those  who,  at  its  outbreak,  deluded  themselves  into 
the  belief  that  the  wisest  settlement  of  the  negro  question  would  be  that  form 
of  National  self-abuse  to  be  found  in  the  forcible  deportation  of  three  million 
native-born  laborers.  The  publication  of  this  letter  discouraged  his  party, 
reduced  its  majority,  and  caused  his  own  vote  to  fall  considerably  behind  that 
cast  for  the  rest  of  the  ticket.  The  coolness  thus  engendered  was  increased  by 
his  subsequent  course.  After  some  of  the  most  objectionable  and  extraordinary 
of  President  Johnson's  performances,  he  espoused  his  cause  as  against  the 
Republican  majority  in  Congress,  and  strove  in  an  elaborate  letter  to  the  mem- 
bers of  that  party  in  the  House  and  Senate  from  Ohio,  to  bring  them  over  to 
his  views.  Mr.  Johnson,  indeed,  soon  went  to  extremes  to  which  Governor 
Cox  found  it  impossible  to  follow,  but  he  remained  strongly  conservative,  ia 
opposition  to  his  antecedents  and  to  the  expectations  of  those  who  had  elected 
him. 
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It  was,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  this  feeling  that,  as  the  close  of  his  term 
approached,  no  general  movement  appeared  for  his  re-nomination.  Doubtless, 
seeing  this  (although  he  assigned  private  business  as  his  motive),  he  declined  in 
advance  becoming  again  a  candidate.  The  convention  of  his  party  nominated 
Greneral  Eutherford  B.  Hayes,  of  Cincinnati,  as  his  successor,  but  passed  the 
customary  resolution  of  compliment  to  the  administration  of  the  retiring 
Governor. 

In  personal  appearance  General  Cox  is  trim,  compact,  and  elegant.  His 
accomplishments  correspond  to  the  ideas  which  his  appearance  suggests.  With- 
out a  spark  of  genius,  he  was  still,  perhaps,  the  most  many-sided  man  in  the 
army.  He  was  a  well-read  lawyer.  He  was  versed  in  belles-lettres.  He  read 
French  fluently,  and  was  as  familiar  with  French  novels  as  with  French  works 
of  tactics.  He  was  learned  in  military  literature — was,  indeed,  before  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  something  of  a  military  scholar.  He  was  well  read  in  remoter 
channels — in  history  and  the  philosophy  of  politics.  He  wrote  with  nervous 
grace  and  force.  His  style  in  extemporaneous  debate  was  a  model  of  condensed 
power  and  skill.  On  the  freer  arena  of  ''the  stump,"  he  acquitted  himself 
oreditably.  He  was  a  good  horseman.  He  had  a  still  rarer  accomplishment: 
he  fenced  well.  Yet  this  young  '^  Admirable  Crichton*'  of  our  hurrying,  modern 
times,  rarely  excited  more  than  admiration.  He  was  too  cold  for  friendship  or 
popularity.  In  war,  his  soldiers  had  no  enthusiasm  for  him;  in  politics,  his 
party  regarded  him  as  a  dead-weight.  But  he  never  ceased  to  command  re- 
specty  and  his  military  services,  beginning  with  the  first  troops  enlisted  in  Ohio 
and  continuing  till  the  last  were  discharged,  will  never  cease  to  deserve  gratitude. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  GEORGE  A.  CUSTER. 


GEOKGB  A.  CUSTBEwas  born  at  New  Rumley,  Harrison  Coantr, 
Ohio,  on  the  5th  of  December,  1839.  He  obtained  a  good  English  eda- 
cation,  and  then  engaged  in  teaching.  Through  the  influence  of  the 
Honorable  John  A.  Bingham,  he  received  the  appointment  of  cadet  at  West 
Point.  He  entered  the  Military  Academy  in  June,  1857,  graduated  in  June, 
1861,  and  was  appointed  Second-Lieutenant,  company  G,  Second  United  States 
Cavalry,  formerly  commanded  by  Robert  B.  Lee. 

Leaving  the  Military  Academy  on  the  18th  of  July,  1^61,  he  reported  to 
Lieutenant-General  Winfield  Scott  on  the  20th,  the  day  preceding  the  battle  of 
Bull  Bun.  The  Commander-in-Chief  gave  Lieutenant  Custer  the  choice  ofs 
position  on  his  staff  or  of  joining  his  company,  then  under  General  McDowell, 
near  Centreville.  Longing  to  see  active  field-service,  he  chose  the  latter,  and 
after  riding  all  night  alone,  he  reached  General  McDowell's  head-quarters  about 
three  o*clock  on  the  morning  of  the  2l8t.  Already  preparations  for  the  battle 
had  begun,  and -after  delivering  dispatches  from  General  Scott,  and  partaking 
of  a  hasty  breakfast,  ho  joined  his  company.  This  company  was  among  the  last 
to  leave  the  field,  which  it  did  in  good  order,  bringing  off  General  Heintzleman, 
who  had  been  wounded.  He  continued  to  serve  with  his  company  near  Wash- 
ington until  the  lamented  Phil.  Kearney  was  appointed  Brigadier-General  of 
volunteers,  when  that  distinguished  officer  selected  Lieutenant  Custer  on  his 
staff.  He  continued  in  this  position  until  an  order  was  issued  by  the  War  De- 
partment, prohibiting  oflScers  of  tlie  regular  army  from  serving  on  the  staff  of 
Generals  of  volunteers.  He  then  returned  to  his  company,  but  not  before  his 
services  on  the  staff  were  acknowledged  in  a  fiattering  manner. 

With  his  company  he  moved  with  that  part  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
which  marched  to  Manassas  upon  the  evacuation  of  that  point  by  the  Rebels. 
The  cavalry  was  in  the  advance;  under  General  Stoneman,  and  encountered  the 
enemy's  cavalry  for  the  first  time  near  Catlett's  Station.  A  call  was  made  for 
volunteers  to  charge  the  enemy's  advanced  post.  Lieutenant  Custer  volunteered, 
and  in  command  of  his  company  made  his  first  charge,  driving  the  Rebels  across 
Muddy  Creek,  wounding  a  few,  and  having  one  of  his  own  men  wounded ;  and 
thus  drawing  the  first  blood  in  the  campaign  under  McClellan.  He  accompa- 
nied the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  the  peninsula,  remaining  with  his  company 
until  the  army  settled  down  before  Yorktown,  when  he  was  detailed  as  assistant 
engineer  of  the  *efl  wing  under  Sumner.  In  this  capacity  he  planned  and 
erected  the  earthwork  nearest  to  the  enemy's  lines*    In  the  pursuit  of  the 
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enemy  f\rom  Yorktown  he  accompanied  the  advance  under  General  Hancock. 
At  the  battle  of  WilHamsburg  he  acted  as  Aid-de-Camp  to  that  General,  and 
captured  the  first  battle^flag  ever  captared  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  When 
the  army  reached  the  Ghickahominy  he  was  the  first  person  to  cross  the  river, 
which  he  did,  in  the  face  of  the  enemy's  pickets,  by  wading  up  to  his  armpits. 
For  this  act  he  was  promoted  by  General  MeClellan  to  Captain,  and  was  made  a 
personal  aid.  He  remained  with  the  (General  during  the  entire  peninsula  cam- 
paign, participating  in  all  the  engagements,  including  the  seven  days*  battle. 
In  this  capacity  he  marked  out  the  position  occupied  by  the  Union  forces  in  the 
battle  of  Gaines^s  Mills,  and  he  also  participated  in  the  campaign  ending  with 
the  battles  of  South  Mountain  and  Antietam. 

When  General  MeClellan  was  relieved  of  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  Captain  Custer  accompanied  him  on  his  retirement,  and  so  was  off 
active  service  in  the  field  until  the  battle  of  Chancel lorsville,  where  he  served 
as  First-Lieutenant,  company  M,  Fifth  Catalry,  having  been  mustered  out  as 
Captain  and  additional  Aid-de-Camp.  Immediately  afler  the  battle  General 
Pleasanton,  then  commanding  a  division  of  cavalry,  made  Lieutenant  Custer  a 
]>ersonal  aid.  In  this  capacity  he  participated  in  numerous  cavalry  engage- 
ments, including  those  at  Beverly  Ford,  Upperville,  and  Barbour's  Cross  Roads. 
When  General  Pleasanton  was  made  a  Major«General  and  assigned  to  a  cavalry 
corps,  he  requested  the  appointment  of  four  Brigadiers  to  command  under  him. 
Upon  his  recommendation,  indorsed  by  Generals  Hooker  and  Meade,  Lieu- 
tenant Custer  was  promoted  to  Brigadier-General.  He  was  immediately  'as- 
signed to  a  brigade  composed  of  the  First,  Filth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh  Michigan 
cavalry.  At  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  he  held  the  right  of  the  line,  and  opposed 
his  force  to  Hampton's  division  of  cavalry,  utterly  routing  him  and  preventing 
him  from  reaching  the  train  of  the  Union  army,  for  which  he  was  striking.  In 
this  battle  General  Custer  had  two  horses  shot  under  him. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  he  was  sent  to  attack  the  enemy's  train,  then 
making  its  way  to  the  Potomac.  His  command  destroyed  upward  of  four  hun- 
dred wagons  (Ewell's  entire  train)  and  captured  eighteen  hundred  prisoners  be- 
tween Gettysburg  and  the  Potomac.  At  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  a  severe  en- 
gagement took  place,  and  General  Custer  again  had  his  horse  shot  under  him  ; 
and  when  the  enemy  finally  crossed  the  South  Branch  of  the  Potomac  his  com- 
mand was  the  only  one  that  molested  the  crossing.  This  was  at  Falling  Waters, 
where,  with  his  brigade,  he  attacked  the  entire  Rebel  rear-guard.  Greneral  Pet- 
tigrew,  who  commanded  it,  was  killed,  and  his  command  was  routed,  with  a  loss 
of  thirteen  hundred  prisoners,  four  battle-flags,  and  two  pieces  of  cannon. 

During  the  fall  he  was  engaged  constantly  in  skirmishing  with  the  enemy, 
and  during  the  winter  in  picketing  the  Rapidan  between  the  two  armies.  In 
the  spring  of  1864  he  participated  in  the  opening  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  and 
on  the  9th  of  May  set  out  under  General  Sheridan  on  the  raid  toward  Richmond. 
His  brigade,  leading  the  column,  captured  Beaver  Dam,  burned  the  station  and 
a  train  of  cars  loaded  with  supplies,  and  released  four  hundred  Union  prisoners. 
He  rejoined  Grant's  army  on  the  Pamunkey,  and  participated  in  several  engage* 
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mcnts,  in  one  of  which  another  horse  was  shot  under  him.  At  the  battle  of 
Trevillian  station  he  was  sent  to  surprise  the  enemy's  rear.  He  «zeciit«d  the 
movement  promptly,  but  Torbert,  who  was  to  attack  in  front,  delayed,  and  the 
enemy  was  thus  enabled  to  devote  his  entire  attention  to  Custer.  Five  brigades 
surrounded  his  one,  and  against  such  odds  the  battle  was  waged  for  three  houra. 
One  of  his  guns  was  captured  twice,  and  each  time  retaken.  His  color-bearer 
was  killed,  and  the  battle  flag  was  only  saved  from  capture  by  General  Caster 
himself  tearing  it  from  the  standard  and  concealing  it  around  hia  body.  The 
arrival  of  Torbert*s  force  enabled  him  to  extricate  his  command  with  compara- 
tively little  loss. 

At  the  first  battle  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  near  Shepherdstown,  his  bri- 
gade was  opposed  to  Breckinridge^s  corps,  and  was  surrounded ;  but  it  succeeded 
in  effecting  its  escape.  At  Winchester  the  brigade  was  engaged  from  before 
daylight  until  after  dark,  and  was  the  first  to  break  through  the  enemy's  lines. 
In  this  battle  Custer  captured  nine  ^battle-flags,  and  a  greater  number  of  pris- 
oners than  he  had  men  engaged.  Again,  at  the  battle  of  Fisher's  Hill,  hia  com- 
mand rendered  most  important  service.  When  General  Averill  was  relieved. 
General  Custer  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Second  Division  of  Cavaliji 
Army  of  the  Shenandoah  ;  but  a  few  days  after,  when  General  Wilson  was  re- 
lieved from  the  command  of  the  Third  Division,  to  which  General  Caster  for- 
merly belonged,  he  was  assigned  to  that  division,  and  remained  in  command  of  it 
until  after  Lee's  surrender.  At  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek  the  division  was  on  the 
right,  and  was  not  engaged  in  the  rout  of  the  morning.  When  Sheridan  arrived 
on  the  field,  after  his  famous  ride,  he  found  one  command  ready  for  action  ;  and 
his  immediate  orders  were,  "  Go  in,  Custer."  Custor  went  in,  and  did  not  turn 
back  until  the  enemy  was  driven  several  miles  beyond  the  battle-ground.  The 
division  captured  several  hundred  prisoners,  including  a  Major-General,  and  also 
forty-five  pieces  of  artillery  of  the  forty-eight  captured  by  the  entire  army.  For 
his  conduct  in  this  battle  General  Custer  was  brevetted  Major-General  of  volun- 
teers, and  as  a  further  mark  of  approval,  General  Sheridan  detailed  him  to 
bear  the  report  of  the  battle  and  the  captured  flags  to  Washington. 

On  the  9th  of  October  a  brisk  engagement  occurred  between  General  Cus- 
ter and  General  Rosser,  in  which  the  latter  was  entirely  routed,  with  a  loss 
of  six  pieces  of  artillery,  two  battle-flags,  his  entire  train,  and  many  prisoners. 
For  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  he  received  thanks  and  congratulations  in  a 
special  order  from  the  War  Department.  The  fall  and  winter  was  spent  in  con- 
stant skirmishing,  and  in  February,  18G5,  Sheridan's  cavalry  started  up  the 
valley.  At  Waynesboro'  a  portion  of  Custer's  division,  about  one  thousand 
strong,  with  two  pieces  of  artillery,  became  engaged  with  the  remnant  of  Jubal 
Early's  army,  numbering  about  two  thousand.  Early  commanded  in  person, 
and  his  force  was  well  posted  and  well  intrenched.  The  Second  Ohio  Cavalry, 
with  two  other  regiments,  turned  the  enemy's  flank,  and  a  vigorous  charge  in 
front  completed  his  discomfiture.  A  vigorous  pursuit  resulted  in  the  capture  of 
eighteen  hundred  prisoners,  eleven  battle-flags,  fourteen  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
two  hundred  wagons,  including  General  Early's  private  baggage.     He  himself 
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only  escaped  capture  by  jumping  upon  a  locomotive  already  steamed  up  and  in 
vraiting.     General  Custer  lost  one  man  killed^  and  four  wounded. 

After  this  he  moved  to  Petersburg,  preparatory  to  the  final  campaign 
around  Eichmond.  At  the  battle  of  Dinwiddle  C.  H.  Custer *8  division  reached 
the  field  when  the  Union  forces  were  gradually  yielding  ground.  According  to 
his  common  custom,  he  ordered  the  band  to  strike  up  a  National  air,  and  to  the 
tune  of  Hail  Columbia,  he  threw  his  entire  force  against  the  advancing  column, 
and  not  only  checked  it  but  drove  it  fi^ackward  over  the  lost  ground.  At  Five 
Forks  the  division  occupied  the  lefl  of  the  line,  and  was  the  first  to  cross  the 
enemy's  works.  It  drove  the  enemy  in  utter  confusion  until  darkness  had  set 
in,  and  only  ceased  when  ordered  to  do  so  by  Sheridan's  Chief-of-Staff.  At 
Sailor's  Creek,  the  First  and  Second  Cavalry  Divisions,  commanded  respectively 
by  Generals  Merritt  and  Crook,  were  ordered  to  break  the  enemy's  line,  and  to 
delay  his  retreat  until  the  arrival  of  the  infantry.  After  gallant  but  ineffectual 
attempts  by  both  these  divisions,  Sheridan  exclaimed:  "I  wish  to  God*  old  Cus- 
ter was  here ;  he  would  have  been  into  the  enemy's  train  before  this  time." 
Accordingly  "old  Custer's"  division  was  ordered  into  the  fight.  The  men 
charged  gallantly,  and  actually  leaped  their  horses  over  the  breastworks. 
Lieutenant  T.  W.  Custer,  the  General's  brother  and  Aid,  was  among  the  first  to 
enter  the  works;  which  he  did  in  the  manner  described.  He  snatched  a  Eebel 
standard  from  its  bearer,  and  received  a  Minie  ball  through  his  cheek  and 
neck;  he  however  retained  his  trophy,  and  shgt  down  his  opponent  with  a 
pistol.  The  division  destroyed  a  large  number  of  wagons,  captured  sixteen 
pieces  of  artillery,  thirty-one  battle-flags,  and  five  thousand  prisoners,  including 
seven  general  officers;  among  them,  Custis  Lee,  a  son  of  Bobert  E.  Lee,  Semmes, 
brother  of  pirate  Semmes,  and  Ewell.  After  the  battle  Custer  was  riding  up  to 
General  Sheridan,  who  was  surrounded  by  his  staff  and  other  officers  of  rank, 
when  the  latter  and  all  his  staff,  with  caps  waving,  proposed  three  cheers  for 
Custer,  which  were  given  with  a  will. 

When  the  Rebels  fell  back  to  Appomattox  General  Custer  had  the  advance 
of  Sheridan's  command,  when  it  succeeded  in  planting  itself  on  Lee's  line  of 
retreat.  The  fight  at  Appomattox  Station,  which  resulted  in  victory,  lasted,  in 
a  desultory  way,  from  about  an  hour  before  sunset  until  one  o'clock  at  night, 
and  the  enemy  was  driven  back  to  Appomattox  C.  H.f     The  infantry  came  up 

*  General  Custer  is  hy  ten  years  the  junior  of  General  Sheridan. 

t  Custer's  share  in  this  action  is  graphically  sketched  in  the  entertaining  account  of  a  Staff 
Officer  ''With  Sheridan  in  Lee's  Last  Campaign,"  pp.  200,  201: 

"  When  the  sun  was  only  an  hour  high  in  the  west,  energetic  Custer,  in  adyanoa,  spied  the 
depot  and  four  heavy  trains  of  freight  cars  lying  there  innocently,  with  the  white  smoke  of  the 
locomotives  curling  over  the  trees;  he  quickly  ordered  his  leading  regiments  to  circle  out  to  the 
left  through  the  woods,  and  then,  as  they  gained  the  railroad  beyond  the  station  and  galloped 
down  upon  the  astonished  engineers  and  collared  them  before  they  could  mount  their  iron  horses, 
he  led  the  rest  of  his  division  pell-mell  down  the  road,  and  enveloped  the  trains  as  quick  as 
winking.  Caster  might  not  well  conduct  a  siege  of  regular  approaches;  hut  for  a  sadden  dash, 
Custer  against  the  world.  Many  another  might  have  pricked  his  fiagen  badly  with  meddling 
gently  with  this  nettle,  but  he  took  it  in  his  hand  boldly  and  crushed  it;  for  it  was  a  nettle,  and 
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during  the  night,  and  the  next  day  the  surrender  took  place.  General  Custer 
being  on  the  advance,  was  the  firstt  ^  receive  the  white  flag  sent  in  bj  General 
Lee.  He  took  poBBCBsion  of  this  trophy  and  still  retains  it.  After  the  terms 
of  BuiTender  had  been  signed  by  Generals  Grant  and  Lee,  General  Sheridan 
purchased  from  Mr.  McLean,  in  whose  house  the  negotiations  had  been  con- 
ducted, the  table  upon  which  the  important  and  historic  document  was  signed, 
and  presented  it  to  Mrs.  Custer,  with  the  following  autograph  letter: 

"AppoifATTOX  C.  H.,  Va.,  April  9,  18S5. 
"My  Deab  Madam:  permit  me  to  present  to  you  the  table  upon  which  were  signed  the 
terms  of  surrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  under  General  Robert  £.  Le«;  and,  in 
C(>nclu8ion,  let  me  add,  that  I  know  of  no  person  more  instrumental  in  bringing  about  this  moit 
desirable  event,  than  your  own  most  gallant  husband. 

"  I  am,  madam,  most  truly  your  friend, 

"PHILIP  H.  SHEBIDAI^,  Maj.  Oef.,  U.  a  A." 
"Mbs.  Gbn.  G.  a.  Custeb." 

For  his  conduct  in  those  closing  battles,  General  Custer  was  appointed 
Major-General  of  volunteers ;  and  after  the  review  at  Washington  he  accom- 
panied General  Sheridan  to  the  Military  Division  of  the  Gulf,  where  he  was 
assigned  to  an  important  command  in  Texas,  with  head-quarters  at  Austin.  His 
administration  of  civil  affairs  in  that  State  received  the  approval  of  Generals 
Grunt  and  Sheridan  ;  and  when  he  letl  Governor  Hamilton  expressed  by  letter 
regret  at  his  departure.  He  was  relieved  from  command  on  the  15th  of  Feb- 
ruary:, 1866,  by  muster-out,  when  he  returned  to  service  in  the  regular  army. 

At  the  time  of  his  appointment  as  Brigadier  and  Major-General,  General 
Custer  was  the  youngest  officer  of  his  rank  in  the  army.  He  never  lost  a  gun 
or  a  color;  ho  captured  more  guns,  flags,  and  prisoners,  than  any  other  General 
not  an  army  cdmmanderj  these  guns  and  flags  were  all  taken  in  action  and  field 
service,  not  in  arsenals  and  deserted  forts j  and  his  services  throughout  were 
brilliant. 

A  good  idea  of  the  "boy  Cavalry  Goneral's*'  appearance  may  be  derived 

a  very  keen  one,  an  appeared  in  a  moment  when  there  opened  on  his  slap-dash  party  a  banging 
of  batteries  going  off  like  a  bunch  of  tire-cnickere,  Custer  was  a  good  deal  struck  aback  but  not 
upset.  He  kept  his  wits  about  him  enough  to  man  the  trains,  and  start  them  off  toward  Farm- 
ville  for  safe-keeping,  and  they  were  puffing  up  the  road  ag  General  Sheridan,  in  the  midst  of 
Custer's  galloping  division,  reached  the  station.  Then  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  gtins,  and 
dashed  into  the  woods  to  see  who  was  firing  so  wildly,  and  to  see  if  it  could  n*t  be  stopped.  Gen- 
eral Sheridan  rode  rapidly  to  the  right  to  look  at  the  ground,  and  gent  word  to  Merritt  to  bring 
Devin  up  there  at  a  trot,  and  put  him  to  work  in  the  enemy's  rear,  and  then  returned  to  Custer, 
who,  concluding  that  there  was  more  sound  than  force  in  the  woods,  was  going  in  to  silence  the 
one  and  bag  the  other.  Devin,  under  Merritt's  directions,  took  a  wood-path  to  the  right,  and 
Boon  found  a  fine  open  field,  dipping  gently  to  a  broad  valley,  and  rising  again  beyond  to  the 
rid^e  of  a  commanding  hill,  from  whose  top  the  hist  gleams  of  sunset  were  ju»t  ricochctting  into 
the  air.  Dismounting  his  men  as  they  came  into  line,  he  moved  down  into  the  valley,  where  a 
marsh  bothered  him  some,  and  then  bearing  to  his  left,  went  j,nto  the  woods  on  the  hilUide.  He 
was  a  little  slow  for  the  crisis,  but  no  harm  came  of  it,  for  Custer  had  meanwhile  scoured  about 
in  his  random  way,  recklessly  riding  down  all  opposers,  and,  the  force  with  the  guns  proving 
more  noisy  than  numerous,  he  had 'captured  nearly  all  of  both  before  Devin  opened  hit  fire. 
Then  they  pushed  on  together,  mounted  and  dismounted,  driving  before  them,  toward  Appomat* 
tox  C.  H.,  the  surprised  and  demoralized  enemy." 
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from  this  bit  of  a  picture  in  Colonel  Newhall's  "With  Sheridan  in  Lee's  Last 
Campaign : "  / 

''The  cavalrj  on  the  right  trotted  out  in  advance  of  the  infantry  line,  and  made  ready  to 
take  the  enemy  in  flank  if  he  should  stand  to  fight,  or  dash  at  his  trains,  which  were  now  in  full 
view  beyond  Appomattox  C.  H.  At  the  head  of  the  horsemen  rode  Custer,  of  the  golden  locks, 
his  broad  sombrero  turned  up  from  his  hard,  bronzed  face,  the  ends  of  his  crimson  cravat  floating 
over  his  shoulders,  gold  galore  spangling  his  jacket  sleeves,  a  pistol  in  his  boot,  jangling  spurs 
on  his  heels,  and  a  ponderous  claymore  swinging  at  his  side,  a  wild,  dare-devil  of  a  General,  and 
a  prince  of  advance-gnards,  ^uick  to  tee  and  act  Seeing  him  pass  by,  a  stranger  might  smile 
and  say  'Who's  that?'  as  he  noticed  his  motley  wear,  his  curls,  and  his  quick,  impetuous  way, 
but  would  wonder  to  see  him  in  the  thick  of  a  fight;  for  Custer  loves  fighting,  and  hated  his 
enemies  then. 

"As  he  is  about  to  strike  a  final  blow  for  the  good  cause,  his  hand  is  stayed  and  his  great 
sword  drops  back  again  into  the  scabbard,  for  out  from  the  enemy's  lines  comes  a  rider, '  boand 
on  bound/  bearing  a  white  flag  of  truce,  to  ask  for  time  to  consummate  surrender.  General 
Sheridan  is  just  behind,  and  word  is  sent  to  him  at  once,  though  the  wild  cheers  of  the  men  have 
passed  the  good  news  back  on  the  wind,  and  he  meets  the  messenger  half  way.  The  General 
notifies  General  Ord,  and  the  whole  line  is  halted  on  the  crest  overlooking  Appomattox  C.  H.  and 
the  valley  beyond,  in  which  lies  broken  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia." 

The  last  words  in  the  first  of  the  above  paragraphs — "  hated  his  enemies 
then** — refer  to  the  fact  that  after  the  rupture  between  Mr.  JobnsoD  and 
Congress,  General  Cnster  made  himself  more  conspicuous  than  his  old  chief 
General  Sheridan,  and  many  others  of  his  judicious  friends  approved,  in  his 
indorsement  of  Mr.  Johnson^s  policy.  He  even  accompanied  the  President  on 
the  tour  to  the  Douglas  monument  dedication,  which  the  apt  wit  of  a  popular 
caricature  has  embalmed  as  the  ''Swinging  round  the  Circle,"  and  was,  on  one  or 
two  occasions,  but  particularly  when  passing  through  his  native  county,  made 
to  feel  somewhat  keenly  the  dissatisfaction  of  a  portion  of  his  old  friends.  In 
pursuance  of  the  same  policy  he  also  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  Philadelphia 
Union  Convention  of  1866,  and  in  the  subsequent  Soldier*s  Convention  at  Cleve- 
land.  It  was  currently  believed  that  he  hoped  thus  to  secure  high  grade  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  regular  army.  In  this  he  must  have  been  disappointed. 
He  was  only  made  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry,  which,  with  a 
brevet  as  Major-General  in  the  regular  service,  was  his  rank  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1867. 

General  Custer's  career  was  active,  highly  energetic,  and  honorable;  but  he 
gave  no  evidences  of  great  generalship.  As  a  subordinate,  to  a  leader  like 
Sheridan,  he  was  in  his  proper  sphere.  In  such  a  capacity,  for  quick  dashes 
and  vigorous  spurts  of  fighting,  he  had  no  superiors,  and  scarcely  an  equal. 
His  career  was  exceptionally  fortunate ;  but  it  is  to  his  credit  that  attention  was 
first  attracted  to  him,  and  his  sudden  and  high  promotion  was  secured  by  the 
&ct  that  he  was  found  always  ready  for  fight  and  eager  to  be  among  the  fore- 
most. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  JAMES  B.  STEEDMAN. 


JAMES  B.  STEEDMAN,  a  noted  Democratic  politician,  and  during  ibe 
war  an  officer  of  volunteers,  always  distinguished  for  energy  and  gal* 
lantry,  and  at  times  for  signally  valuable  services,  was  born  in  North- 
umberland County,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  30th  of  July,  1818.  His  parents  were 
not  in  good  circumstances,  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  good  common  Bchool  sys- 
tem, ho  grew  up  with  only  an  indifferent  education;  but,  at  the  age  of  fiflocn, 
he  was  sent  to  a  school  better  even  than  those  which  the  beneficent  system  of 
most  of  the  States  now  sets  open  before  the  poorest  of  their  children.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  learn  the  printing  business  in  a  newspaper  office. 

The  newspaper  was  the  Lewisburg  (Pennsylvania)  Democrat,  then  edited 
by  Judge  George  R.  Barrett.  Here  the  apprentice  learned  at  once  Democracy, 
rudimentary  branches  of  education,  and  business.  So  well  did  he  improve  his 
opportunities  that  in  a  couple  of  years  he  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  fit  for  a 
man's  work  and  responsibilities.  About  this  time  an  opportunity  was  offered 
him  to  leave  that  printing  office  and  take  charge  of  a  gang  of  hands  engaged 
on  one  of  the  public  works.  He  succeeded  so  well  that  he  was  emboldened  to 
undertake  similar  contracts  on  his  own  account.  Removing  to  Ohio,  he  estab- 
lished himself  at  Napoleon,  in  Henrj'  County,  and,  while  awaiting  some  open- 
ing in  public  works,  which  ho  had  reason  to  expect,  he  purchased  a  priming 
office  at  Defiance  and  published  the  North-western  Democrat.  Meanwhile, 
being  riot  yet  quite  twenty -one  years  of  age,  and  a  country  printer  with  an 
office  to  pay  for,  he  married.  His  bride  vhxB  a  young  lad}*  in  the  village,  Miss 
Miranda  Stiles,  who  had  removed  thither  from  New  Jersey.  In  a  short  time 
the  contracts  were  let  on  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal.  Young  Steedman 
secured  one  of  them,  and  presently  had  a  gang  of  three  hundred  men  at  work 
upon  it.  He  managed  the  business  so  well  as  to  make  the  contract  quite  profit- 
able. Then,  with  his  head  fairly  above  water,  he  entered  upon  a  series  of  sim- 
ilar undertakings.  In  company  with  General  R.  H.  Gilson,  he  contracted  for 
and  built  fifty  miles  of  the  Toledo,  Wabash,  and  Western  Railroad  between  Defi- 
ance and  Fort  Wayne.  This,  and  other  similar  operations,  placed  him  in  com- 
paratively easy  circumstances. 

All  this  time  he  had  kept  up  his  Democracy  and  his  newspaper  He  now 
became  one  of  the  local  leaders  of  his  party,  was  elected  for  two  Baocessive 
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terms  to  the  lower  branch  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  was  presently  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  powers  of  the  party  in  the  State.  He  was  next  made  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works — an  office  for  which  his  experience  gave 
him  special  fitness.  He  remained  in  the  Board  for  four  years,  during  three  of 
which  he  served  as  its  President. 

In  1857,  afler  a  vigorous  and  protracted  contest,  he  was  elected  public 
printer  at  Washington,^  There  had  been  charges  of  corruption  against  other 
candidates,  and  his  election  was  heralded  by  leading  organs  of  the  Democratic 
party  as  a  "great  moral  triumph."  The  defeated  party  chose  to  regard  this  in 
a  jocose  light,  and  for  a  long  time  they  were  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  pub- 
lic printer  as  "Moral  Triumph  Steedman."  He  took  a  very  active  part  for 
Douglas,  and  was  selected  as  a  delegate  to  the  Charleston  Convention,  in  which 
he  adhered  to  his  candidate  until  the  nomination  was  made  at  Baltimore.  On 
his  return  from  the  convention  he  was  nominated  as  the  Douglas  candidate  for 
Congress,  and  canvassed  the  district  with  his  opponent,  Mr.  Ashley,  who  was 
olected. 

In  1861,  Mr.  Steedman,  having  disposed  of  his  interests  in  the  public  print- 
ing at  Washington,  was  at  his  home,  which  he  had  now  removed  to  Toledo. 
Among  the  earliest  of  the  patriotic  Democrats  who  forgot  party,  when  the 
country  was  in  peril,  he  telegraphed  to  Governor  Dcnni^on,  offering  a  regiment 
for  the  service,  within  d  day  or  two  after  the  call  for  volunteers.  Within  three 
days  afler  his  appointment  as  Colonel,  he  had  the  regiment  ready  for  the  field, 
and  nine  days  after  the  firing  on  Sumter,  he  took  it  from  Toledo  to  Camp  Tay- 
lor, near  Cleveland,  where  it  was  drilled  and  fully  organized. 

What  followed  in  the  history  of  this  Fourteenth  Ohio  Regiment  we  need 
not  here  repeat  *  With  its  energetic  Colonel  always  at  its  head  it  was  among 
the  foremost  of  the  State  troops  to  tread  the  soil  of  Virginia;  it  opened  up  the 
Purkersburg  Branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Eailroad,  fell  upon  Porterfield 
ut  Philipj)i,  and  in  that  little  skirmish  opened  the  war;  led  in  pressing  upon 
the  enemy  at  Laurel  Hill ;  led  in  the  hot  pursuit,  and  fought,  almost  alone,  the 
aharp  littlo  action  of  Carrick'e  Ford,  in  which  the  Rebel  General  commanding  was 
killed;  was  recognized  everywhere  as  among  the  trustiest  and  best  of  the  Ohio 
regiments.  Re-enlisting  for  three  years,  it  entered  into  Kentuckj',  took  part  in 
the  affair  at  Wild  Cat;  was  the  first  to  enter  the  Rebel  works  at  Mill  Springs. 
By  this  time  the  merits  of  Colonel  Steedman  as  an  officer  were  so  well  recog- 
nized that  he  was  withdrawn  from  his  regiment  and  placed  in  command  of  a 
brigade.  In  the  advance  of  Buell's  army  he  had  no  further  opportunity  for 
fighting,  but  he  so  well  handled  his  command  that  there  was  a  general  feeling 
of  approval  in  the  army  when,  on  the  17th  of  July,  18G2,  he  was  appointed  a 
Brigadier-General  of  volunteers. 

His  first  important  action  was  at  Perryville.  Here  he  had  a  large  brigade 
(numbering  forty-one  hundred  muskets)  supporting  McCook,  and  preventing 
the  enemy  from  turning  his  right.     He  came  into  the  battle  at  an  opportune 

*  See  history  regiment,  Volume  II. 
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momeut,  saving  Loomi8*8  batterj,  of  which  the  enemy  was  just  taking  poues- 
aion.  His  conduct  received  the  commendation  of  so  caulious  a  critic  aa  Gen- 
eral Buell,  who  complimented  him  for  his  energy  and  gallantry. 

General  Steedman  next  marched  with  the  army  as  liir  as  Tunnel  Hill,  whea, 
with  his  brigade,  ho  was  halted  to  clear  and  repair  two  tunnels — half  a  mile  each 
in  length — which  hud  been  partially  destroyed  by  John  Morgan.  Ailer  putting 
the  tunnels  in  thorougli  repair,  he  again  joined  the  army,  and  skirmished  with 
the  enemy's  cavalry  during  the  battle  of  Stone  Eiver,  but  was  not  heavily 
engaged  during  any  part  of  that  action. 

Shortly  afler  the  battle  of  Stone  Kiver  General  Steedman  was  assigned  to 
the  command  of  a  division  of  infantry.  For  the  next  three  months  he  held  an 
independent  position  on  the  Kolinsville  Turnpike,  twenty-five  miles  boqUi  of 
Nashville,  and  fiileen  miles  away  from  the  main  army — skirmishing  with  the 
enemy  almost  every  day.  General  Thomiiu,  with  whom  Steedman  was  always 
a  great  favorite,  now  eomplimentod  him  for  the  energy  and  capacity  be  dis- 
played in  these  affairs,  and  when  obliged  to  supersede  him  on  account  of  rank, 
expressed,  in  written  form,  his  regret  that  ^'rank  and  the  fortunes  of  war** 
should  deprive  General  Steedman  of  a  command  in  which  he  had  given  so 
much  satisfaction  to  his  commanding  officer. 

In  the  campaign  ii*om  Murfreesboro',  which  forced  Bragg*s  arni^*  out  of 
TuUahoma,  General  Steedman  was  in  command  of  a  brigade  which  occupied 
the  Old  Tullahoma  Hoad,  and  after  heavy  fighting  with  the  Kebeis,  who  were 
posted  to  hold  that  appmach,  was  the  first  to  enter  the  enemy's  works  at  Tulla- 
homa. When  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  was  concentrated  at  Winchester, 
Tennessee,  in  July,  18G3,  Steedman  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  First 
Division  of  the  lieserve  Corps.  He  mnrclied  his  division  from  Murfreesboro' 
to  Chickamuuga.  Uere  he  took  a  distinguished  part.  He  was  stationed  ai 
"lied  House  Bridge,"  over  the  Chickamauga  lliver,  and  was  ordered  to  ''hold  it 
at  ail  hazard."  In  front  of  it  there  was  no  enemy.  He  knew  that  Thomas  was 
sore  pressed,  and  that  his  trooj)s  were  needed;  and  he  took  the  res|)onsibility 
of  disobeying  the  orders  requiring  him  to  hold  his  position.  In  going  to 
General  Thomas,  having  no  knowledge  of  tlic  counlrv,  or  the  position  of  either 
army,  he  marched  to  the  "soiHid  of  the  cannon."  He  had  severe  skirmishing 
with  the  enemy's  cavalry  on  the  way;  but  he  arrived  just  in  the  nick  of  time. 
Ho  was  hotly  engaged  with  the  enemy  in  thirty  minutes  after  reporting  to 
General  Thomas. 

In  this  battle  Ceneral  Sleedman's  conduct  was  the  subject  of  general  admi- 
ration— the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  being  his  warmest  eulogists.  Ue 
was  shortly  afler,  ^' for  distinguished  and  gallant  services  on  the  field,*'  made 
Major-General  of  volunteers. 

He  took  an  active  part  in  the  campaign  of  General  Sherman  which  resulted 
in  the  fall  of  Atlanta;  having  command  of  the  ''District  of  the  Etowah," 
extending  from  Bridgeport,  Alabama,  to  the  Allatoona  Mountains,  protecting 
the  railroad  communications  which  supplied  General  Sherman's  army.     Duriog 
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this  time  Steedman's  command  had  frequent  fights  and  skirmishes  with  the 
enemy,  but  one  of  these  actions  deserves  special  mention.  In  June,  1864,  the 
Bebel  General  Wheeler,  with  about  six  thousand  cavalry,  passed  around  the 
flank  of  General  Sherman's  army,  to  cut  the  railroad,  and  attacked  a  little 
garrison  of  four  hundred  of  our  ti*oop8  stationed  at  Dalton,  Georgia,  commanded 
by  a  brave  German  Colonel — ^Liebald,  of  St.  Louis.  Wheeler  drove  Liobald 
into  a  small  earthwork  and  demanded  his  surrender.  The  telegraph  not  being 
out  Liebald  refused  to  surrender,  and  telegraphed  Steedman  at  Chattanooga. 
Steedman  immediately  started  by  rail  with  twelve  hundred  men — six  hundred 
colored  and  six  hundred  white — to  relieve  the  garrison  at  Dalton.  Within  three 
miles  of  the  enemy  he  took  his  troops  off  the  cars.  After  resting  them  for  an 
l!our  or  two,  at  break  of  day  he  fell  upon  Wheeler  with  his  twelve  hundred 
men,  routing  the  six  thousand  cavalry  in  thirty  minutes,  and  saving  the  garri- 
son and  the  railroad. 

When  General  Sherman  started  on  his  ''march  to  the  sea"  he  left  General 
Steedman  in  command  of  the  "District  of  the  Etowah,*'  to  tear  up  the  railroad, 
burn  the  bridges  south  of  Dalton,  and  support  General  Thomas,  if  Hood  attacked 
Nashville.  Hood  crossed  the  Tennessee  Eiver  at  Florence,  Alabama,  and  moved 
on  Nashville.  Steedman,  with  ten  thousand  men  and  three  batteries  of  artil- 
lery, loaded  on  fourteen  trains  of  cars,  moved  from  Chattanooga  by  rail  to  sup- 
port General  Thomas,  reaching  Nashville  with  his  command  just  as  the  enemy 
were  investing  the  place. 

In  the  battle  of  Nashville  General  Steedman  commanded  the  left  wing  of 
the  army,  and  brought  on  the  engagement,  attacking  the  enemy's  right  and 
carrying  his  first  line  of  works  early  in  the  first  day's  fight.  On  the  second 
day  it  was  his  command,  with  that  of  General  Wood,  that  stormed  Overton 
Hill,  the  enemy's  center. 

It  was  in  this  battle,  and  in  successfully  assaulting  the  enemy's  center,  that 
the  colored  troops,  under  the  command  of  General  Steedman,  did  the  brilliant 
fighting  for  which  they  were  complimciited  by  most  of  the  oflScers  of  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland,  and  especially  by  its  honored  commander.  General  George 
H.  Thomas. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  General  Steedman  was  assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  State  of  Georgia,  which  he  held  until  he  asked  to  be  relieved  from  it. 
The  service  in  time  of  peace  had  become  irksome  and  distasteful ;  and,  pre- 
ferring private  life,  he  resigned,  and  his  resignation  was  accepted  July  19, 1866. 
Before  this  time  he  had  been  required,  as  a  last  act,  to  make  a  tour  of  inspec- 
tion through  the  South,  to  examine  the  workings  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau, 
and  report  to  President  Johnson.  His  report  was  tinged  by  his  political  views. 
He  was  now  offered  one  or  two  civil  offices,  which  he  declined ;  but  he  finally 
accepted  the  CoUectorship  of  Internal  lievenue  at  New  Orleans.  He  has  been 
often  spoken  of  by  the  President  in  connection  with  the  portfolio  ^f  the  War 
Department. 

General  Steedman's  career  during  the  war  was  highly  honorable ;  and  it 
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can  scarcely  be  said  that  any  Ohio  General,  not  in  command  of  a  large  army, 
rendered  more  valuable  or  distinguished  service.  He  was  a  bold,  energetic 
fighter,  and  his  voice  was  always  for  fight.  He  never  belonged  to  the  school  of 
delaying  Generals.  His  troops  had  unbounded  confidence  in  and  admiration 
for  him.  Personally  he  is  warm-hearted  and  generous,  careless  as  to  appear* 
ances,  and  often  neglectful  of  his  own  interests;  hearty  in  his  wa3^s,  with 
the  free-and-easy  manners  of  the  people  among  whom  he  grew  up.  He  never 
betrays  a  friend.  Politically  ho  is  shrewd,  and,  according  to  the  verdict  of  his 
antagonists,  unscrupulous.  His  own  party  has  great  faith  in  him,  and  he  is 
still  looked  upon  as  one  likely  to  rise  higher  in  its  favors. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  GODFREY .  WEITZEL. 


SECOND  to  none  among  the  younger  members  of  the  Engineer  Corps, 
in  the  value  of  the  services  rendered  during  the  rebellion,  or  in  general 
military  capacity,  stands  Major-Gen eral  Godfrey  Weitzel.  He  was  born 
at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  November  1,  1835.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  that  city,  and  was  a  member  of  the  first  class  in  the  old  Cen- 
tral High  School. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Honorable  David  T.  Disney  ho  was  ap- 
pointed a  cadet  at  West  Point  in  1851.  He  graduated  in  1855,  standing  second 
in  a  class  of  thirty-three.  He  was  appointed  Brevet  Second-Lieutenant  of  En- 
gineers July  1,  1855,  was  promoted  to  Second-Lieutenant  August,  1856,  to  First- 
Lieutenant  July  1,  1860,  and  to  Captain  March  3,  1863. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  1855,  he  reported  to  Captain  and  Brevet  Major  P. 
G.  T.  Beauregard  for  duty  as  assistant  in  the  construction  and  repairs  of  the  forti- 
fications in  Louisiana.  In  August,  1859,  he  was  relieved  and  ordered  to  the 
Military  Academy  as  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  and  Military  Engi- 
neering. In  January,  1861,  he  was  ordered  to  report  to  First-Lieutenant  J.  C. 
Duane,  commanding  company  A,  engineers,  and  with  this  company  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Washington  City.  On  the  4th  of  March  it  was  the  body-guard  of 
His  Excellency,  the  President,  during  the  inauguration  ceremonies.  In  April, 
Lieutenant  Weitzel  accompanied  his  command  to  F'ort  Pickens,  Florida.  While 
at  this  post  he  twice  crossed  the  bay  and  penetrated  the  enemy's  lines  to  recon- 
noiter,  under  confidential  orders  from  Colonel  Brown.  He  returned  to  West 
Point  on  the  1st  of  October,  1861,  and  soon  after  was  ordered  to  report  to  Gen- 
eral Mitchol,  commanding  the  District  of  Ohio,  as  chief  engineer,  and  also  to 
recruit  for  company  D,  engineers.  On  the  10th  of  December,  1861,  he  was 
ordered  to  report  with  the  engineer  battalion  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
upon  arriving  was  placed  in  command  of  company  C,  engineers.  In  addition, 
ho  was  assigned  to  the  special  duty  of  placing  together  some  of  the  pontoon 
trains  for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

All  this  while  his  reputation  as  an  engineer  had  been  gradually  rising  in 
the  army,  so  that  now,  when  General  Butler's  expedition  to  New  Orleans  was 
undertaken,  young  Weitzel  was  selected  as  its  engineer,  and  was  ordered  to 
report  to  General  Butler  accordingly,  for  duty  on  his  staff. 

We  have  seen  that  four  years  of  his  army  life  had  been  spent  under  Beau- 
regard in  the  repair  and  construction  of  fortifications  in  Louisiana.  His  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  country  below  and  about  Now  Orleans,  thus  acquired, 
now  became  of  signal  service. 
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General  McCIellan  had  doubted  the  feasibility  of  any  undertaking  ngainrt 
N^ew  Orleans  with  a  foico  of  loss  than  fifty  thoaaand.  But  tbe  entire  fores 
available  for  the  expedition  proved  to  be  but  thirteen  thousand  seven  hundred. 
These  rendezvoused  on  Ship  Island,  one  of  the  inconsiderable  sand-bars  lying  in 
tho  Gulf  of  Mexico,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Uississippi  and  Mobile.  Lien- 
tenant  Wcitzel  was  at  once  taken  into  the  consultation  between  Captain  (sines 
Admiral)  Farragut  and  General  Butler.  He  described  the  forta  on  the  Misaia- 
sippi  to  be  passed  before  reaching  New  Orleans,  and  gave  the  commanders  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  nature  of  tho  surrounding  conntry.  He  held  Fort  St 
Philip,  on  tbe  cast  bank  of  the  Uissiseippi,  tho  more  vulnerable  to  attack  by 
the  land  forces,  and  advised  that  it  should  be  either  assaulted  or  torned  by 
means  of  the  shallow  water  approaches  to  Bird  Island  and  points  in  its  rear  and 
above  it.  Before  this  should  be  attempted,  it  was  decided  to  see  what  could  be 
done  by  bombarding  the  forts. 


'^  o  I  r  "^b'r^^s^ 


Otira    or  '' 


DEFENSE*  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

Captain  Fftrr.if;nt  nccordingly  moved  np  with  his  fleet.  For  three  days  the 
bombardment  wont  on.  Then  a  fresh  council  of  officers  was  called,  at  which 
the  determination  was  rciiched  to  run  past  the  forts.  First,  however,  the  proat 
chain,  stretched  across  the  river  and  supported  by  hulks  anchored  at  regn la r dis- 
tances in  line  across  tho  stream,  must  bo  cut.  This  was  done  at  night,  not  wilh- 
ont  serious  damage  to  the  gunboats  which  undertook  it.  A  farther  delay  of 
two  days  gave  time  to  make  the  necessary  repairs,  and  meantime  tho  bombard- 
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ment  was  kept  up.  Then,  on  the  night  of  the  fifth  day  after  the  appearance  of 
the  fleet  before  the  forte,  they  steamed  up.  A  fierce  conflict  ensued  ;  several  of 
the  vessels  were  seriously  damaged  or  quite  disabled ;  some  failed  to  get  through 
the  gap  cut  in  the  chain  across  the  stream  ;  others  had  trouble  avoiding  the  fire- 
ships  sent  down  from  above,  and  the  half-finished  gunboats  which  the  Kebels 
employed;  but  Captain  Farragut  finally  found  himself  with  an  effective  squad- 
ron above  the  forts,  with  an  almost  open  road  to  New  Orleans.  He  had  been 
greatly  aided  by  the  suggestions  .of  Lieutenant  Weitzel  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
fire  from  the  forts,  and  the  best  way  of  inducing  the  Rebel  gunners  to  overshoot. 

The  moment  the  fleet  passed  the  forts  General  Butler  started  to  put  his 
troops  in  motion.  Lieutenant  Weitsel  conducted  them  to  Bird  Island  ;  then,  in 
small  boats,  through  intricate  bayous  and  channels  not  known  to  another  man 
in  that  army,  to  the  Quarantine  Station  on  the  Mississippi,  five  miles  above  the 
forts.  The  works  which  Farragut  had  passed,  Butler  and  Weitzel  had  now  com- 
pletely turned  and  cut  off  from  the  city  they  were  meant  to  defend.  They  soon 
surrendered,  and  the  troops,  with  the  full  control  of  the  river  behind  them  to 
the  Gulf,  were  ready  to  move  up  to  New  Orleans. 

Within  a  few  days  Lieutenant  Weitzel,  in  consequence  of  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  city,  country,  and  people,  not  more,  we  may  well  believe,  than 
because  of  the  sound  judgment  he  had  displayed  in  the  previous  operations,  was 
appointed  Assistant  Military  Commander  and  Acting  Mayor  of  New  Orleans. 
He  was  also  placed  in  charge  of  the  organization  of  troops  in  Louisiana,  and 
under  his  supervision  the  First  and  Second  Louisiana  Infantry,  and  companies  A. 
B,  C,  and  D  of  the  First  Louisiana  Cavalry  were  organized.  Afler  the  battle  of 
Baton  Rouge,  he  was  ordered  to  report  there  for  temporary  duty,  and  while  at 
that  post  he  laid  out  the  intrenchments  which  have  since  served  as  the  basis  for 
ttfe  fortifications  at  that  point. 

On  the  16th  of  September,  1862,  our  young  Lieutenant  was  appointed 
Brigadier- General  of  volunteers,  a  promotion  due  to  the  esteem  he  had  inspired 
by  his  services  thus  far,  and  particularly  to  the  warm  friendship  of  General 
Butler.  He  was  immediately  placed  in  command  of  a  brigade,  consisting  of  five 
regiments  of  infantry,  four  companies  of  cavalry,  and  two  batteries.  Of  this 
entire  command  only  one  battery  had  ever  been  under  fire ;  one  regiment  of 
infantry  and  three  companies  of  cavalry  had  just  been  organized ;  and  the  bat- 
teries were  so  reduced  by  disease,  that  each  could  only  man  one  section. 

Before  the  brigade  was  in  a  condition  anything  like  satisfactory  to  General 
Weitzel,  he  was  ordered  by  General  Butler,  in  connection  with  four  light  gun- 
boats, operating  by  way  of  Berwick's  Bay,  to  clear  the  La  Fourche  District  of 
Rebels.  Accordingly  he  left  Carrollton  on  the  24th  of  October,  and  proceeding 
up  the  Mississippi,  landed  at  Minor's  plantation  six  miles  below  Donaldsonville. 
He  advanced  against  the  town,  and  occupied  it  afler  a  slight  skirmish.  After 
collecting  a  suflBcient  number  of  transports,  he  moved  down  Bayou  La  Fourche, 
and  on  the  27th  encountered  the  enemy  at  Georgia  Landing,  about  a  mile  and 
half  above  the  village  of  Labadierville.  He  immediately  assaulted  the  position, 
and  afler  a  short  resistance  the  enemy  fled,  with  a  loss  of  twenty-five  killed. 
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forty  wounded,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty  captured ;  also  three  pieces  of  artil- 
lery and  a  large  number  of  small  anus.  The  National  loss  was  thirty  killed, 
seventy  wounded,  and  ihroo  captured. 

The  march  was  resumed  toward  Thibodeaux,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
below  the  town  the  Eebels  made  another  stand  ;  but  they  fell  back  withoat 
waiting  for  an  attack.  This  precipitate  retreat  was  occasioned  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  gunboats  off  Berwick's  Bay.  A  northerly  gale  prevented  the  boats 
from  entering  the  bay  and  cutting  off  the  retreat.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
skirmishes  with  the  enemy's  pickets  at  Plaqueminc  and  Brashcar  City,  General 
Weitzel  held  undisputed  possession  of  his  district  until  the  following  April,  and 
it  was  as  safe  for  an  officer  or  solUier  to  go  through  the  country  alone  as  it  was 
to  walk  the  streets  of  New  Orleans.  This  was  the  only  important  military  oper- 
ation undertaken  by  General  Butler  during  his  command  of  the  Department. 

In  April,  18G3,  Weitzfel's  brigade,  w^ith  other  troops,  moved  acro8s  the  coun- 
try to  Port  Hudson,  destroying  the  Uebel  navy  in  the  streams  and  bayous  which 
they  crossed,  capturing  fifteen  hundred  prisoners  and  large  quantities  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  supplies.  During  the  siege  of  Port  Hudson  the  General  com- 
manded sometimes  a  division  and  sometimes  a  brigade.  For  forty  da^'s  his 
troops  were  under  fire,  hard  at  work,  without  tents,  and  with  short  rations. 

After  the  surrender,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  First  Division, 
Nineteenth  Corps,  and  was  ordered  to  Donaldsonvillc.  From  there  he  pro- 
ceeded to  New  Orleans,  and  served  on  a  board,  of  which  General  Franklin  was 
President,  convened  to  prepare  a  general  system  of  defense  for  the  Department. 
After  the  board  was  dissolved  he  was  detained  as  a  witness  before  a  court-mar- 
tial until  August,  when  he  returned  to  the  command  of  his  division. 

lie  letl  Baton  Kongo  on  the  2(1  of  September  with  the  expedition  to  Sabine 
Pass,  Texas.  Jfe  was  in  personal  coiuniand  of  tivo  hundred  picked  men  on 
board  the  transport  (icneral  Banks.  His  order.s  were  to  iollow  the  gunboats 
closely,  and  at  a  certain  time  to  land  and  attack  the  enemy's  works,  llowever, 
the  two  best  gunboats  were  disabled  and  the  other  two  did  nothing;  and  (ieu- 
eral  Franklin  ordered  him  back  without  an  attempt  to  land.  The  two  disabled 
boats  struck  to  the  enemy,  and  with  them  went  one  hundred  and  five  men  o\' 
Weitzel's  division,  detailed  on  them  as  sharp-shooters. 

lie  next  moved  with  his  division  on  the  Western  Louisiana  campaign,  the 
operations  apparently  being  only  a  feint  to  enable  Cieneral  Banks  to  land  tro(»ps 
on  the  coast  of  Texas,  which  was  accomplished.  Ho  was  ordered  to  Ohio  on 
recruiting  service  in  December.  18(53,  and  upon  returning,  preferring  service 
under  the  chief  with  whom  he  had  first  risen  to  prominence,  he  applied  to  the  War 
Department  to  bo  relieved  from  duty  in  Louisiana.  Lentil  the  result  of  his  ap- 
plication could  be  known,  ho  was  assigned  to  duty  in  the  defenses  of  New 
Orleans. 

The  request  was' granted,  and  in  April,  1861,  he  reported  to  General  Butler 
in  Virginia,  and  was  assigned  to  duty  in  two  capacities,  as  Chief  Engineer  of 
the  Department,  and  in  command  of  the  Second  Divibion,  Eighteenth  Corps, 
lie  participated  in  several  skirmishes  near  Petersburg  and  Hichmond,  includ- 
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ing  the  action  of  Swifl  Creek.  In  the  dissensions  between  General  Butler  and 
the  two  noted  engineers  who  were  his  Corps  Grenerals/ Weitzel  sided  with 
Butler. 

As  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Depai*tment,  he  constructed  the  various  lines  of 
defense,  works,  and  bridges  on  the  James  and  Appomattox  Hivers,  including 
the  approaches  and  piers  for  the  famous  pontoon  bridge  by  which  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  crossed  the  James.  In  September  he  was  sent  on  a  reconnois- 
sance  to  the  blockading  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  Eiver,  expecting  to 
command  an  expedition  against  Fort  Fisher  during  the  succeeding  three  weeks. 
This  expedition  was  postponed,  chiefly  because  the  enemy  received  information 
of  it,  and  because  troops  could  not  be  spared.  Upon  returning  he  was  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  Eighteenth  Corps,  numbering  only  ^vo  thousand  and 
one  hundred  effective  men.  lie  was  attacked  on  the  30th  of  September  by  two 
Rebel  divisions,  assisted  by  the  entire  fleet  in  the  James.  The  assault  was  re- 
pulsed handsomely,  the  Rebels  losing  over  six  hundred  killed  and  wounded, 
over  two  hundred  captured,  and  eight  battle  flags.  General  Weitzel  lost  only 
fifteen  killed  and  seventy-nine  wounded.  On  the  29th  of  October  he  com- 
manded the  corps  in  a  division  on  the  Williamsburg  and  Nine  Mile  Roads,  to 
favor  a  movement  to  the  left  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  In  this  affair  his 
loss  was  nine  hundred,  mostly  prisoners. 

In  December,  1864,  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Twenty-Fifth 
Corps,  colored.  He  held  the  position  until  the  corps  was  disbanded,  and  he  was 
mustered  out  of  service.  During  this  month,  December,  he  accompanied  the 
first  expedition  to  Fort  Fisher  as  second  in  command,  and  conducted  a  recon- 
noissance  of  the  work,  ordered  by  General  Butler,  to  ascertain  to  what  extent 
the  fire  of  Admiral  Porter's  fleet  had  damaged  it.  The  expedition  was  a  fail- 
ure, through  want  of  co-operation  between  the  army  and  navy.  General  Weit- 
zel's  verdict  was  against  the  proposition  to  assault.  lie  found  comparatively 
little  damage  done  by  Admiral  Porter's  fire,  the  sand  embankments  very  well 
resisting  a  bombardment;  and,  with  the  customary  caution  of  the  engineer,  he 
was  unwilling  to  advise  an  attack  of  great  hazard  and  extremely  doubtful  pros- 
pects of  success.  The  fort  was  subsequently  carried  by  assault,  but  under  cir- 
cumstances which  prevent  the  fact  from  constituting  any  reflection  upon  the 
wisdom  of  General  Weitzel's  counsel. 

He  was  engaged  in  the  final  operations  around  Richmond,  and  was  in  com- 
mand of  all  that  portion  of  the  army  north  of  the  Appomattox  and  James 
Rivers.  It  was  his  rare  good  fortune  to  clutch  the  prize  for  which  for  four  years 
the  armies  of  the  East  had  struggled.  He  entered  Richmond  unopposed,  with 
about  nine  thousand  men,  on  the  3d  of  April,  1865.  He  took  up  his  head-quar- 
ters at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Jeff.  Davis,  abandoned  by  him  only  the  evening  be- 
fore. Hero  he  received  President  Lincoln  on  the  occasion  of  his  memorable 
visit  to  the  fallen  Rebel  capital ;  and  here  occurred  the  interviews  with  Judge 
Campbell  and  othei*8,  in  which  the  crafty  Rebel  functionaries  sought  ^o  secure 
from  Mr.  Lincoln  the  recognition  of  their  State  government.  Under  his  direc- 
tion, General  Weitzel  gave  public  notice  to  the  State  Legislature  that  they  would 
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be  permitted  to  assemble.  A  day  or  two  later,  under  similar  direction,  he  pub- 
lished his  orders  withdrawing  this  permission. 

On  the  12th  of  April  he  proceeded  to  concentrate  his  corps  at  City  Point, 
Arf^emoval  to  Texas,  where  he  remained  on  duty,  under  General  Sheridan,  un- 
til "Pebnnuy,  1866,  when  he  was  mustered  out  as  Major-General  of  volunteers, 
and  returned  to  his  gnMfte  ia  the  engineer  corps  of  the  regular  army. 

During  his  service  in  Texas  be^wtM,  £»r  a  large  part  of  the  time,  on  duty  along 
the  Mexican  frontier.  Here  he  cast  his  infliuniee,  in  ii<tcordance  with  his  own 
wishes,  as  well  as  those  of  General  Sheridan  and  the  Govemmeift,  in  &vor  of 
Juarez  against  Maximilian  and  the  Imperialists.  The  notorious  General  Mojiii 
having  captured  some  Juarist  prisoners,  w^as  about,  under  Maximilian's  orders, 
to  execute  them.  General  Weitzel,  on  hearing  of  it,  immediately  addressed  this 
protest  to  the  Imperialist  commander: 

"Head-Quabters,  District  of  the  Rio  Gbakdk,) 
,  "  BrmcnsviUc,  Texan,  January  2,  1866.  / 

"  Migor-General  Thomas  Mejia,  Commanding  line  of  the  Kio  Grande : 

"General:  I  understand  that  you  have  taken  seventeen  prisoners  from  the  Liberal  forces, 
and  that  vou  intend  to  execute  them. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  entire  civilixed  world,  I  protest  against  such  a  horrible  act  of  barbu> 
itj.    I  believe  it  will  stamp  the  power  which  you  represent  with  infamy  forever. 

''To  execute  Mexicans  fighting  in  their  own  country,  and  for  the  freedom  of  their  country, 
against  foreign  power,  is  an  act  which,  at  this  age,  will  meet  with  universal  execration. 

''I  can  not  permit  this  to  be  done  under  the  eye  of  my  Government  without,  on  its  behalf, 
€Btering  this  solemn  protest. 

"  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"G.  WEITZEL, 
"Major-General  Commanding." 

• 

The  following  reply  was  received  on  the  same  day  • 

"Imperial  Army,  Mkxico,  Division  Mejia.) 
^^  Head' QuarU'rs,  MatamoraSy  Jamtary  2.         ) 
'*  Oeneral:  I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication  dated  this  day. 
"I  find  myself  under  the  necessity  of  repelling  energetically  the  participation  which  you 
pretend  to  take  in  the  internal  concerns  of  this  country. 

"The  busincfis  to  which ihe  protest  in  your  note  refers  has  now  been  brought  before  compe- 
tent tribunals,  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  suspend  the  proceedings. 

"  For  your  individual  cognition  I  will  add,  that  the  persons  in  question  are  accused  of  hav- 
ing taken  by  force  of  arms  thirteen  wagons,  twenty-six  mules  and  horses,  and  robbed  thirteen 
persons. 

"  It  would  be  very  strange,  General,  if,  in  the  middle  of  this  nineteenth  century,  the  bandits 
and  fighting  robl>er8  were  to  receive  help  and  protection  from  the  civil izeti  world. 

**  liy  the  same  occasion  I  see  myself  obligated  to  remind  you  of  the  contents  of  the  letter 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  address  you  on  the  21st  of  last  December.  I  8hall  return  without 
answer  all  communications  of  the  character  and  couched  in  the  language  of  the  one  now 
before  me. 

"  Accept,  General,  my  esteem  and  consideration, 

"THOMAS  MEJIA, 
"(leneral  Commanding  Line  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
"  To  Major-General  Weitzel, 

"Commanding  Western  Division  of  Texas*,  Brownsville." 
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After  being  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service,  General  Weitzel  was 
signed  to  duty  in  the  engineer  corps ;  his  most  important  work  being  the  com- 
pletion of  surveys  and  estimates  for  the  consideration  of  Congress  for  a  canal 
around  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  on  the  Indiana  side,  opposite  Louisville.  Ho  was 
engaged  on  this  during  a  great  part  of  the  year  1867. 

General  Weitzel  will  alwaj's  be  honored  for  his  share  in  the  suppression  of 
the  great  rebellion.  His  skill  as  an  engineer  commanded  the  confidence  of  his 
corps  and  of  the  army.  He  succeeded  better  than  most  engineers  in  the  com- 
mand of  troops  in  the  field ;  and  his  reputation  as  a  good  corps  General  was 
undisputed.  He  was  also  free  from  many  of  the  prejudices  of  the  regular  army, 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  capacity  of  negro  troops.  He  is  still  young, 
and  should  have  a  brill iaut  future  in  the  army. 

His  appearance  and  bearing  denote  his  German  descent.  He  was  married, 
shortly  before  the  close  of  war,  to  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Bogen,  a  prominent 
manufacturer  of  Catawba  wines,  in  Cincinnati. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  DAVID  S.  STANLEY. 


DAVID  S.  STANLEY  was  born  in  Wayne  County,  Ohio,  on  the  Itt 
of  June,  1828.  His  father  was  a  farmer.  In  1848  he  was  appointed  a 
cadet  at  West  Point;  and  in  1852  he  gradaated,  with  a  standing  saffl- 
olently  high  to  warrant  hie  assignment  as  Second-Lieutenant  to  the  Second  Dra- 
goons, now  the  Second  Cavalry.  The  next  year  he  was  employed  as  assistant  on 
the  survey  of  the  Pacific  Bailroad  route,  under  Lieutenant,  since  General  Whip- 
ple, and  in  this  service  he  remained  for  two  years.  In  1855  he  was  transferred 
to  the  First  Cavalry,  a  new  regiment  of  which  Sumner  was  Colonel,  Joe  John- 
ston Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  Sedgwick  Major.  McClellan  and  many  others  who 
subsequently  held  important  positions,  were  subordinates  in  this  regiment  He 
was  engaged  in  maintaining  the  peace  in  Kansas.tintil  the  spring  of  1857,  and 
daring  the  summer  of  that  year  he  accompanied  Colonel  Sumner  on  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Cheyenne  Indians.  He  was  engaged  in  a  sharp  fight  on  Solo- 
mon's Fork  of  the  Kansas,  in  which  the  Indians  were  defeated  and  compelled 
to  beg  for  peace.  In  1858  ho  was  engaged  in  the  Utah  expedition,  and  in  the 
same  year  ho  crossed  the  plains  to  the  northorn  boundary  of  Texas.  In  March, 
1858,  he  had  a  snccessfal  fight  with  the  Camanche  Indians,  for  which  he  received 
the  complimentary  orders  of  Lioutenant-Genoral  Scott. 

He  was  stationed  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  at  the  opening  of  the  rebellion. 
He  was  appointed  Captain  in  the  Fourth  United  States  Cavalry  in  March,  1861, 
and  soon  after  that  the  troops  at  Fort  Smith  and  neighboring  posts  were  com- 
pelled to  evacuate.  They  united  in  one  column  and  marched  thi*ough  the  buf- 
falo country  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  On  the  8th  of  May  they  captured 
and  paroled  a  force  of  Bcbels  sent  in  pursuit  of  them.  Kansas  City  was  occu- 
pied June  15th,  and  on  the  same  day  Captain  Stanley  was  fired  upon  by  Rebels, 
near  Independence,  Missouri,  while  carrying  a  fiag  of  truce.  He  moved  on  the 
expedition  to  Springfield ;  and  joined  General  Lyon  at  Grand  River.  Spring- 
field was  occupied  July  12th.  He  was  engaged  in  the  capture  of  Forsy the ;  in 
the  defeat  of  the  Rebels  at  Dry  Spring ;  and  in  guarding  the  train  at  the  battle 
of  Wilson's  Creek.  On  the  retreat  to  Rolla  he  was  in  charge  of  the  rear-guard. 
He  participated  in  a  skirmish,  in  which  the  Rebels  were  defeated,  near  .Salem, 
Missouri,  and  in  September,  commanding  his  regiment,  he  joined  General  Fre- 
mont, at  St.  Louis.  He  marched  in  pursuit  of  Price,  from  Syracuse,  and  in 
November  moved  against  Springfield. 

Captain  Stanley  was  appointed  Brigadier-General  of  volunteers  in  Novem* 
ber,  1861.    He  was  ordered  to  St.  Louis,  and  during  the  winter  of  1861-2  was 
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a  member  of  a  liilitaiy  commission.  He  moved  with  Pope's  army  down  the 
Mississippi,  March,  1862,  and  commanded  the  Second  Division  of  that  army  at 
Kew  Madrid  and  Island  No.  10.  He  participated  in  the  Fort  Pillow  expedition, 
and  on  the  22d  of  April  joined  General  Halleck's  army  before  Corinth.  He 
was  engaged  in  a  skirmish  at  Monterey,  in  the  battle  of  Farmington,  and  in  the 
repulse  of  the  Rebels  before  Corinth,  May  28th.  The  Hebols  evacuated  Corinth 
on  the  29th,  and  General  Stanley  was  engaged  in  the  pursuit  to  Booncville. 
During  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August  he  was  in  command  of  the  troops 
on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Eailroad.  In  the  battle  of  luka  he  commanded 
one  of  Eosecrans's  two  divisions,  and  was  specially  commended  in  the  official 
report.  In  the  battle  of  Corinth,  October  4th,  his  division  lost  many  valuable 
officers  and  men.  It  sustained  the  terrible  attack  of  the  enemy  on  batteries 
Williams  and  Eobinett. 

General  Stanley  joined  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  under  General  Grant, 
at  Grand  Junction,  in  October;  but  in  November  he«was  relieved  from  duty 
there,  and  was  ordered  to  report  to  General  Bosecrans,  commanding  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland,  who  assigned  him  to  the  command  of  the  cavalry  of  that 
army.  On  the  21st  of  November  he  was  made  Major-General  of  volunteers. 
On  the  15th  of  December  he  skirmished  with  and  defeated  the  Eebels  at  Frank- 
lin, Tennessee.  He  skirmished  again  at  Nolinsville,  and  commanded  the  cav- 
alry in  the  battle  of  Stone  River.  In  this  engagement  the  duty  of  the  cavalry 
was  very  arduous.  From  the  26th  of  December  until  the  4th  of  January,  1863, 
the  saddles  were  only  removed  to  groom  the  horses,  and  then  they  were  imme- 
diately replaced.  The  cavalry  pursued  the  Rebels  and  skirmished  with  the  rear- 
guard. General  Stanley's  command  was  again  engaged  at  Brady vi lie,  March 
1st;  at  Snow  Hill,  April  2d;  at  Franklin,  April  10th;  and  at  Middleton,  May 
21st.  In  the  Tullahoma  campaign  General  Stanley  was  engaged  at  Shelbyville 
and  Elk  River.  He  moved  on  an  expedition  to  Huutsville  in  July.  Ho  crossed 
the  Tennessee  River,  in  command  of  all  the  cavalry,  on  an  expedition  into 
Georgia,  and  on  the  9th  of  September  he  skirmished  at  Alpine. 

General  Stanley  was  absent  on  sick-leave,  aflcr  the  battle  of  Chickamauga, 
for  two  months;  and  upon  returning  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
First  Division,  Fourth  Army  Corps.  He  was  stationed  at  Bridgeport,  Alabama, 
until  December,  1863,  and  then  at  Blue  Springs,  East  Tennessee,  until  May, 
1864.  General  Stanley  was  on  the  Atlanta  campaign,  under  Sherman,  from  May 
2d  until  August  25th,  and  was  engaged  at  Rocky  Face  Ridge,  Resaca,  New 
Hope  Church,  Kencsaw,  Jonesboro*,  and  Lovi>joy  Station.  He  commanded  the 
Fourth  Corps,  by  appointment  of  the  President,  from  July,  1864,  until  the  close 
of  the  war;  and  during  Hood's  raid  upon  Sherman's  communications,  in  Octo- 
ber, he  commanded  two  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  On  the  27th  of 
October  he  separated  from  Sherman's  army,  and  camped  in  Coosa  Valley,  Ala- 
bama. He  marched  the  Fourth  Corps  to  Chattanooga,  and  thence  to  Pulaski, 
confronting  Hood's  army,  which  was  then  threatening  Nashville  and  Middle 
Tennessee.  He  fell  back  through  Columbia,  and  at  Spring  Hill  was  engaged 
with  two  corps  of  Hood's  army.    At  the  battle  of  Franklin,  General  Stanley 
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came  upon  the  field  just  as  a  portion  of  the  National  line  waa  captured  by  the 
Bebels.  His  timely  arrival  averted  disaster ;  and  placing  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  brigade,  he  led  a  charge,  which  re-established  the  line.  The  soldiers  fol- 
lowed him  with  enthusiasm,  calling  out,  **  Come  on,  men ;  we  can  go  wherever 
the  General  can."  Just  after  retaking  the  line,  and  while  passing  toward  the 
left,  the  Genorars  horse  was  killed  ;  and  no  sooner  did  the  General  regain  his 
feet,  than  he  was  struck  b}'  a  musket-ball  in  the  back  of  the  neck.  But  he  still 
remained  on  the  field.  This  wound  disabled  him  from  further  service  until  Jan 
uary  24,  1865,  when  he  was  placed  on  duty  in  East  Tennessee.  In  July  he 
moved  with  the  Fourth  Corps  to  Texas.  He  commanded  the  cori>s,  and  the 
Middle  District  of  Texas  until  mustered  out,  February  1,  1866. 

General  Stanley  enjoyed  to  the  fullest  extent  the  confidence  of  his  8ui)erior 
officers,  and  General  Thomas,  in  recommending  him  for  promotion,  says:  "A 
more  cool  and  brave  commander  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  find,  and  though  he 
has  been  a  participant  in  many  of  the  most  sanguinary  engagements  of  the  war, 
his  conduct  has,  on  all  occasions,  been  so  gallant  and  marked  that  it  would 
almost  be  an  injustice  to  him  to  refer  to  any  isolated  battle-field.  I  refer,  there- 
fore, only  to  the  battle  of  Franklin,  Tennessee,  November  30,  1864,  because  it 
is  the  more  recent,  and  one  in  which  his  gallantry  was  so  marked  as  to  merit 
the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  him.  It  was  here  that  his  pereonal  bravery  was 
more  decidedly  brought  out,  perhaps,  than  on  any  other  field ;  and  the  terrible 
destruction  and  defeat  which  disheartened  and  checked  the  fierce  assaults  of  the 
eDem3%  is  due  more  to  his  heroism  and  gallantry  than  to  that  of  any  other  offi- 
cer on  the  field."*  Generals  Sherman  and  Grant  most  cordially  indorse  General 
Thomas's  recommendation,  and  General  Sheridan  also  adds  his  testimonv  in 
favor  of  General  Stanley.  The  authorities  jit  Wushiiii^ton  aeted  upun  these  tes- 
timonials, and  rewarded  General  Stanley's  t'allantrv  with  the  Coloneley  of  the 
Twenty-Seoond  United  States  Infantry,  and  a  Brevet  Major-(ieneralship  in  the 
United  States  arm}'. 

*  Extract  from  a  letter  addressotl  to  the  lion.  PMwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  dated 
Head-Quarters  Military  Division  of  Tennessee,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  September  14,  1805,  and 
signed  George  H.  Thomas,  Major-General  United  States  Army,  commanding. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  GEORGE  CROOK. 

« 


GEORGE  CROOK  was  born  in  Montgomery  County,  neai*  Dayton,  Ohio, 
September  8,  1828.  He  entered  West  Point  in  1848,  and  graduated 
July  1,  1852.  He  was  appointed  Brevet  Second-Lien  tenant,  and  was 
assigned  to  tlie  Fourth  United  States  Infantry,  then  serving  in  California.  Ho 
was  engaged  in  many  scouts  and  skirmishes  in  the  Indian  country,  and  was  once 
severely  wounded.  He  was  promoted  to  Second-Lieutenant  in  1853 ;  to  First- 
Lieutenant  March  11,  1856,  and  to  Captain  May  4, 1861.  He  left  San  Francisco 
for  New  York  in  August,  1861,  and  upon  arriving  was  tendered  the  Colonelcy 
of  the  Thirty-Sixth  Ohio  Infantry.  He  accepted  the  position,  and  applied  him- 
self to  the  work  of  thoroughly  disciplining  his  regiment. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1862  Colonel  Crook  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
Third  Brigade  of  the  Army  of  West  Virginia,  and  with  this  brigade,  on  the  24th 
of  May,  he  defeated  the  Rebel  General  Heath,  capturing  all  his  artillery  and 
many  of  his  men.  In  July  Colonel  Crook  was  transferred  to  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  with  his  command  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  Pope's  retreat, 
and  in  the  battles  of  South  Mountain  and  Antietam.  For  his  services  in  those 
campaigns  he  was  made  Brigadier-General  of  volunteers,  and  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  Kanawha  Division,  composed  almost  entirely  of  Ohio  troops. 
He  was  again  transferred  to  West  Virginia,  but  he  remained  only  a  few  weeks, 
during  which  time,  under  his  direction,  a  Rebel  camp  was  completely  surprised 
and  captured  by  Major  PowelFs  command. 

In  January,  1863,  at  the  request  of  General  Rosecrans,  General  Crook  was 
transferred  to  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  upon  the  advance  of  that  army 
he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Second  Cavalry  Division.  He  led  this 
division  throughout  the  ensuing  campaign,  and  in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga. 
Immediately  ailer  that  battle  General  Wheeler,  with  a  force  of  cavalry,  crossed 
the  Tennessee  River  with  the  intention  of  cutting  communications  northward 
from  Chattanooga.  General  Crook  was  ordered  by  General  Rosecrans  **to 
pui*sue  and  destroy  him."  With  twenty -five  hundred  men  he  drove  General 
W^heeler  before  him,  and  in  three  battles  routed  and  defeated  him,  capturing  all 
his  artillery,  and  finally,  afler  ten  days*  pursuit,  driving  him  broken  and  disor- 
ganized across  the  Tennessee  and  Muscle  Shoals.  In  these  battles  the  use  of 
the  saber  was  fii-st  introduced  into  the  cavalry  of  that  army,  and  General  Crook 
was  thanked,  in  orders  and  privately,  both  by  General  Rosecrans  and  General 
Thomas,  and  was  also  recommended  for  promotion. 

General  Crook  was  detached  from  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland  in 
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February,  1864,  and  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Third  Division, 
Department  of  West  Virginia,  then  lying  in  the  Kanawha  Valley.  The  column 
was  increased  by  a  cavalry  force  under  General  Averill,  and  by  four  regiments 
of  infantry,  drawn  from  the  troops  stationed  along  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Bailroad.  The  cavalry,  under  General  Averill,  commenced  their  movements 
from  Camp  Piatt  on  the  30th  of  April,  and  on  the  2d  of  May  the  infantry 
comprising  three  brigades,  under  General  Crook,  marched  from  Fa^'otteville, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  met  the.enemy  in  Arong  force  at  Cloyd  Mountain, 
under  command  of  General  Jenkins.  The  position  was  well  chosen  on  the  crest 
of  a  hill,  skirted  by  a  small  creek,  difficult  to  cross  on  account  of  its  muddy 
bottom.  Directly  in  front  was  an  open  field  about  a  quarter  of  a  milo  wide, 
every  portion  of  which  was  swept  by  the  enemy's  artillery.  .  In  addition  to  all 
its  natural  advantages  General  Jenkins  had  greatly  strengthened  his  position  by 
fortifying.  General  Crook  determined  to  attack,  and  directed  Colonel  White  to 
move  his  brigade  over  the  mountain,  to  turn  the  enemy's  right  and  to  charge 
his  flank.  The  movement  was  successful,  and  as  soon  as  White's  guns  were 
heard,  the  other  two  brigades  moved  to  the  attack  in  front.  The  Kebels  lost  two 
.pieces  of -artillery,  and  nearly  one  thousand  men  killed,  wounded  and  captured; 
among  them  General  Jenkins,  who  was  mortally  wounded.  The  National  loss 
was  about  seven  hundred.  General  Crook  continued  his  march,  and  encountered 
the  Bebels  again  at  New  Eiver.  Alter  a  light  engagement  the  enemy  was 
driven  from  his  position,  and  two  pieces  of  artillery  and  a  largo  amount  of 
ammunition  were  captured.  General  Crook  moved  on  to  Blackburg,  and  there 
learned  that  the  cavalry  had  iailcd  to  execute  its  part  of  the  campaign.  Inter- 
cepted dispatches  from  General  Lee  reported  that  Grant  had  been  repulsed  in 
the  Wilderness,  and  that  Lee's  victory  was  complete,  Ilutions  were  exhausted, 
and  the  ambulances  were  loaded  down  with  the  wounded.  General  Crook 
decided  to  ])lace  himself  in  communication  with  the  National  lineK,  and  the 
march  of  the  column  was  directed  toward  Meadow  Blulls.  Greenbrier  IJivcr 
was  found  to  bo  too  deep  for  fording,  and  by  forty-eight  hourti  of  continuous 
and  exhaustive  labor  the  command  was  crossed  on  a  single  flalboat. 

Upon  reaching  Meadow  Blufis  information  was  received  that  General  Iluntor 
had  been  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  department,  and  General  Crook's 
force  was  ordered  to  Staunton.  The  infantry  reached  8taui»ton  on  the  8th  of 
June,  after  a  march  which  had  been  one  continuous  skirmish,  the  Rebels  con- 
testing every  inch  of  the  ground.  The  cavalry  started  two  days  alter  the 
infantr}',  and  arrived  on  the  9th,  its  march  being  unobstructed.  General  Croi'kV 
division  led  the  advance  in  General  Hunter's  movement  upon  Lynchburg,  and 
covered  the  rear  upon  the  retreat.  At  Craig  Valle}'  information  was  received 
that  the  enemy  was  moving  on  a  parallel  road,  to  strike  the  colun\n  at  New- 
castle; and  General  Crook  was  ordered,  with  his  division,  to  take  tho  advaui-e 
to  guard  the  threatened  point.  The  enemy,  however,  did  not  attack,  anti  the 
retreat  was  continued  uninterrupted  up  the  Kanawha  Valley.  General  Crooks 
command  had  been  on  foot  almost  constantly  for  two  months;  it  had  marched 
nearly  nine  hundred  miles;  it  had  crossed  ditlerent  ranges  of  the  Alleghany 
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and  Blue  Ridge  sixteen  times;  it  had  been  continually  on  short  rations,  fre- 
quently without  any;  it  had  fought  and  defeated  the  enemy  in  five  severe 
engagements;  it  had  participated  in  innumerable  skirmishes;  it  had  killed, 
wounded,  and  made  prisoners,  nearly  two  thousand  Rebels;  and  it  had  captured 
ten  pieces  of  artillery.  It  had  not  lost  one  man  captured ;  and  neither  a  gun 
nor  a  wagon  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  but  nearly  one-third  of 
its  number  had  been  left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  had  been  carried  away 
wounded.  The  Kanawha  Division  never  lost  the  right  to  be  called  the  best  in 
an  army  where  all  were  good. 

General  Crook  wa«  assigned  to  command  the  District  of  the  Kanawha, 
embracing  that  section  of  country  south  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
from  Grafton  to  Parkersburg.  But  the  troops  had  hardly  settled  in  camp  'when 
Early's  raid  across  the  Potomac  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  move  to  repel  the 
invasion.  General  Crook  arrived  at  Harper*s  Ferry  on  the  15th  of  July,  and 
was  directed  to  assume  command  of  the  troops  then  lying  near  Hillsboro'. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  General  Wright  he,  by  virtue  of  seniority,  assumed  com- 
mand, and  directed  General  Crook  to  move  his  troops  across  the  Shenandoah  at 
Snicker's  Ferry.  It  was  supposed  then  that  the  main  body  of  Early*s  army  had 
retired,  leaving  only  the  cavalry  to  guard  the  ford.  General  Crook  forced  a 
passage  about  two  miles  below  the  ferry,  and  occupied  a  strong  position ;  but 
soon  discovered  that  instead  of  Early  having  withdrawn  his  troops  he  was 
massing  them,  and  evidently  with  the  intention  of  making  an  attack.  General 
Crook  notified  General  Wright  of  his  situation,  but  was  directed  to  hold  his 
position,  and  was  promised  re-enforcements.  Early  pressed  the  line  closely, 
but  General  Crook's  men  fought  gallantly,  being  encouraged  by  the  arrival  of 
the  Sixth  Corps  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  General  Crook  urged  the 
commander  of  the  Sixth  Corps  to  cross  the  river  immediately;  but  for  some 
inexplicable  reason  that  officer  declined  to  advance,  and  General  Crook  was 
compelled  to  choose  between  having  his  command  cut  to  pieces  and  crossing  the 
river  under  fire.  He  chose  the  latter,  and  the  troops  recrosscd  in  good  order, 
but  suffered  severely,  losing  nearly  six  hundred  men  killed,  wounded,  and 
captured. 

On  the  20th  of  July  General  Crook  was  brcvetted  Major-General  *'for  dis- 
tinguished gallantry  and  efficient  services  in  the  preceding  campaign;"  and 
being  assigned  to  duty  by  the  President  in  accordance  with  his  brevet  rank,  he 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  forces  of  the  Department  of  West  Virginia,  in 
the  field,  and  was  ordered  to  pursue  Earl}'  up  the  Shenandoah  Vallo}',  and  to 
destroy  everything  that  could  be  of  service  to  the  enemy.  So  complete  was  to 
be  this  destruction  that,  to  quote  from  the  order  received,  *'a  crow  passing  over 
the  country  would  be  obliged  to  carry  his  rations  with  him."  General  Crook 
remonstrated  against  this  plan,  stating  that  his  command  was  much  too  small  to 
execute  successfully  these  orders.  The  Army  of  West  Virginia,  as  General 
Crook's  command  was  styled,  had  a  numerical  strength  of  little  more  than  ten 
thousand  men.  It  consisted  of  two  cavalry  divisions,  each  comprising  two  small 
brigades;  and  of  three  infantry  divisions,  each  comprising  two  brigades.  The 
Vol.  1.-^1. 
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cavalry,  much  disorganized,  worn  ont  by  long  marches,  poorly  equipped, 
wretchedly  mounted,  and  armed  with  inferior  weapons,  was  almost  worthiest. 
Exception,  however,  sliould  be  made  to  Colonel  Poweirs  brigade  of  AveriU's 
division,  bat  this  brigade  owed  its  efficiency  solely  to  the  skill,  energy,  and 
courage  of  its  commander.  A  portion  of  the  infantry  was  made  up  of  the  debris 
of  camp  and  rendezvous;  and  one  provisional  regiment  of  eleven  hundred  men 
was  composed  of  detachments  from*  fifly-one  different  regiments.  In  addition 
to  this  it  would  probably  have  been  impossible  to  have  found  a  single  soldier 
completely  equipped;  many  were  almost  naked,  and  fully  one-third  were  bare- 
foot. It  was  in  vain  to  hope  for  success  under  such  circumstances;  but  General 
Crook*s  orders  were  peremptory.  On  the  23d  of  July  there  was  some  skirmish- 
ing, and  on  the  24th  the  enemy  appeared  in  force.  General  Crook's  command 
made  a  stand,  but  the  enemy  was  greatly  superior  in  numbers.  The  trains  were 
moved  out,  and  slowly  and  deliberately  the  troops  fell  back  to  Harper's  Ferry. 

General  Sheridan  was  now  transferred  to  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  under 
him  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah  was  organized.  The  Army  of  West  Virginia 
was  placed  on  the  extreme  lefl,  and  moved  with  Sheridan*8  forces  to  Cedar 
Creek,  and  after  several  da3'8*  skirmishing,  fell  back,  with  the  entire  army,  to 
Halltown.  Several  reconnoissances  were  made  by  General  Crook's  command 
while  the  army  lay  at  Halltown.  Those  were  attended  with  considerable  loss, 
but  were  uniformly  successful.  On  the  Ist  of  September  the  Army  of  the 
Shenandoah  again  moved  forward,  and  afler  the  fight  at  Berryville  went  into 
camp  for  two  weeks  near  Summit  Point.  General  Crook  had  been  asnigiied, 
meantime,  to  the  command  of  the  Department  of  West  Virginia,  and  he  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost  in  making  the  Army  of  West  Virginia  efficient.  The 
much-needed  supplies  were  itsued,  recruits  were  brought  up  from  hospitals,  and 
the  work  of  drilling  and  disciplining  went  on  rapidly.  On  the  10th  of  Septem- 
ber the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah  moved  from  its  lines,  with  the  Army  of  Weat 
Virginia  on  the  right.  At  the  battle  of  Opequan  the  Army  of  West  Virginia 
was  at  first  placed  in  reserve,  but  it  was  soon  ordered  forward,  and  by  a  vigor- 
ous charge  turned  the  enemy's  flank,  and  insured  victory.  In  this  battle  Gen- 
eral Crook's  command  lost  nine  hundred  men  killed  and  wounded.  At  the 
battle  of  Fisher's  Hill  the  Army  of  West  Virginia  executed  a  skillful  flank 
movement,  and,  coming  down  upon  the  enemy's  lefl  and  rear,  carried  everything 
before  it.  Eighteen  pieces  of  artillery  and  many  prisoners  were  captured. 
General  Crook's  entire  loss  was  less  than  three  hundred  men.  For  gallant  con- 
duct at  the  battles  of  Opequan  and  Fisher's  Ilfll  General  Crook  was  recom- 
mended by  General  Sheridan,  after  the  close  of  the  war,  for  the  rank  of  Brevet 
Major-General  United  States  Army. 

The  march  was  continued  up  the  Valley,  and  the  cavalry  advanced  as  far 
as  Staunton.  On  the  6th  of  October  the  army  commenced  its  return  march, 
and  on  the  11th  it  went  into  camp  near  Middletown.  At  Cedar  Creek  General 
Crook's  command  occupied  the  portion  of  the  line  between  the  Winchester  Pike 
and  the  river,  on  the  lefl  of  the  army.  General  Sheridan  went  to  Washington, 
leaving  General  Wright  in  command  of  the  army;   and  General  Crook  wmi 
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ing  the  action  of  Swifl  Creek.  In  the  dissensions  between  General  Butler  and 
the  two  noted  engineers  who  were  his  Corps  Generals, '  Weitzel  sided  with 
Butler. 

As  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Department,  he  constructed  the  various  lines  of 
defense,  works,  and  bridges  on  the  James  and  Appomattox  Bivers,  including 
the  approaches  and  piers  for  the  famous  pontoon  bridge  by  which  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  crossed  the  James.  In  September  he  was  sent  on  a  reconnois- 
sanco  to  the  blockading  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  Cape  Pear  Bivor,  expecting  to 
command  an  expedition  against  Fort  Fisher  during  the  succeeding  three  weeks. 
Tills  expedition  was  postponed,  chiefly  because  the  enemy  received  information 
of  it,  and  because  troops  could  not  be  spared.  Upon  returning  he  was  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  Eighteenth  Corps^  numbering  only  five  thousand  and 
one  hundred  effective  men.  He  was  attacked  on  the  30th  of  September  by  two 
Rebel  divisions,  assisted  by  the  entire  fleet  in  the  James.  The  assault  was  re- 
pulsed handsomely,  the  Bebels  losing  over  six  hundred  killed  and  wounded, 
over  two  hundred  captured,  and  eight  battle  flags.  General  Weitzel  lost  only 
fifteen  killed  and  sevcnt3^-nine  wounded.  On  the  29th  of  October  he  com- 
manded the  corps  in  a  division  on  the  Williamsburg  and  Nine  Mile  Beads,  to 
favor  a  movement  to  the  left  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  In  this  aflPair  his 
loss  was  nine  hundred,  mostly  prisoners. 

In  December,  1864,  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Twenty-Fifth 
Corps,  colored.  He  held  the  position  until  the  corps  was  disbanded,  and  he  was 
mustered  out  of  service.  During  this  month,  December,  he  accompanied  the 
first  expedition  to  Fort  Fisher  as  second  in  command,  and  conducted  a  recon- 
noissance  of  the  work,  ordered  b}^  General  Butler,  to  ascertain  to  what  extent 
the  fire  of  Admiral  Porter's  fleet  had  damaged  it.  The  expedition  was  a  fail- 
ure, through  want  of  co-operation  between  the  army  and  navy.  General  Weit- 
zel's  verdict  was  against  the  proposition  to  assault.  He  found  comparatively 
little  damage  done  by  Admiral  Porter's  fire,  the  sand  embankments  \erj  well 
resisting  a  bombardment;  and,  with  the  customary  caution  of  the  engineer,  he 
was  unwilling  to  advise  an  attack  of  great  hazard  and  extremely  doubtful  pros- 
pects of  success.  The  fort  was  subsequently  carried  by  assault,  but  under  cir- 
cumstances which  prevent  the  fact  from  constituting  any  reflection  upon  the 
wisdom  of  General  Weitzel's  counsel. 

He  was  engaged  in  the  final  operations  around  Bichmond,  and  was  in  com- 
mand of  all  that  portion  of  the  army  north  of  the  Appomattox  and  James 
Rivers.  It  was  his  rare  good  fortune  to  clutch  the  prize  for  which  for  four  years 
the  armies  of  the  East  had  struggled.  He  entered  Bichmond  unopposed,  with 
about  nine  thousand  men,  on  the  3d  of  April,  1865.  He  took  up  his  head-quar- 
toi*3  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Jeff.  Davis,  abandoned  by  him  onl}'  the  evening  be- 
fore. Here  he  received  President  Lincoln  on  the  occasion  of  bis  memorable 
visit  to  the  fallen  Bebel  capital;  and  here  occurred  the  interviews  with  Judge 
Campbell  and  others,  in  which  the  crafty  Bebel  functionaries  sought  \o  secure 
from  Mr.  Lincoln  the  recognition  of  their  k^'tate  government.  Under  his  direc- 
tion, General  Weitzel  gave  public  notice  to  the  State  Legisltitiu-e  UvcVtWx^^  ^Q.\i\.\ 
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be  permitted  to  oesemble.  A  day  or  two  later,  nnder  sii 
liflhod  his  orders  withdrawing  this  permiesion. 

On  the  12th  of  April  ho  proceeded  to  concentrate  hi 
At  removal  to  Texas,  where  he  remdinod  on  duty,  nndoi 
til  FebroMy,  1866,  when  he  wns  mustered  out  as  Major 
and  returned  to  his  gradv  in  the  engineer  corps  of  the  re 

During  his  service  inTexashemMifora  large  part  of 
the  Mexican  IVontier.  Here  ho  cast  his  inflnense,  In  m 
wishes,  as  well  as  those  of  General  Sheridan  and  the  G 
Juarez  against  Maximilian  and  the  Imperialists.  The  n 
having  captured  some  Junrist  pi-tsonors,  was  about,  und< 
to  execute  them.  General  Weitzel,  on  hearing  of  it,  imm 
protest  to  the  Imperialist  commander: 


"HEUh^TTABTEBS,   DlSTRICl 

"  H^jor-Oenenl  Tdoiub  Mejia,  Commanding  tine  of  the  Rto  Gran 

"Gentrai:  I  understand  that  juu  have  taken  seventeen  prisone 
and  that  you  intend  to  eiecule  tbcm. 

"  In  the  name  or  the  enlire  civiltied  world,  I  protest  agoiiut  mi 
itf.    t  believe  it  will  stamp  tlie  power  which  ;ou  represent  with  infill 

"To  execute  Meileans  fighting  in  their  own  country,  and  for  tht 
■gainst  foreign  power,  is  an  act  which,  at  thin  age,  will  mevt  with  un 

"  I  can  not  permit  tliis  to  be  done  under  the  eye  of  my  Govemi 
•niering  this  solemn  protest. 

"  I  am,  sir,  vei;  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Majc 

The  following  reply  was  received  on  the  same  day  ■ 

"  Imferial  .\r!i1v,  Me 

"Iffud-Quartrrf,  ^f, 
''  OfnenU:  I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication  d:Ll 
"I  iiiid  myself  under  the  necessity  of  repelling  energetically  ll 

pretend  to  take  in  (he  internal  concerns  of  (his  country. 

"  The  bufllnens  to  which  Jhe  protest  in  your  note  refers  has  now  b 

tent  tribunals,  and  no  one  lias  a  right  to  suRpciid  (he  proceeding?!. 
"  For  your  individual  cognition  I  will  mid,  ihal  the  persons  in  qi 

ing  liiken  by  force  of  anna  thirteen  wagons,  (wenty-six  niules  and  li 

persona. 

"  I(  would  be  very  strange.  General,  if,  in  the  middle  of  this  nini 

and  fighting  robl>erB  were  to  receive  help  and  protection  frori  the  civ 
"  lly  (ha  same  occasion  I  see  myself  obligated  to  remind  you  o: 

which  I  had  the  honor  to  address  you  on  the  2lRt  of  last   Decembt 

nnswer  all   communications  of  the  character  and  couched   in  the 

"  Accept,  General,  my  esteem  and  coiiKideratioa, 

"  Genera.1  Commanding 
"To  M^or-General  Weitzel, 

"Commanding  Western  Div:sion  of  Texo*,  Browi 
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After  being  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service,  General  Weitzel  was 
signed  to  duty  in  the  engineer  corps;  his  most  important  work  being  the  com- 
pletion of  surveys  and  estimates  for  the  consideration  of  Congress  for  a  canal 
around  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  on  the  Indiana  side,  opposite  Louisville.  Ho  was 
engaged  on  this  during  a  great  part  of  the  year  1867. 

General  Weitzel  will  always  be  honored  for  his  share  in  the  suppression  of 
the  great  rebellion.  His  skill  as  an  engineer  commanded  the  confidence  of  his 
corps  and  of  the  army.  He  succeeded  better  than  most  engineers  in  the  com- 
mand of  troops  in  the  field ;  and  his  reputation  as  a  good  corps  General  was 
undisputed.  He  was  also  free  from  many  of  the  prejudices  of  the  regular  army, 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  capacity  of  negro  troops.  He  is  still  young, 
and  should  have  a  brilliant  future  in  the  army. 

His  appearance  and  bearing  denote  his  German  descent.  He  was  married, 
shortly  before  the  close  of  war,  to  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Bogen,  a  prominent 
manufacturer  of  Catawba  wines,  in  Cincinnati. 
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DAVID  S.  STANLEY  was  horn  in  "Wayne  Com 
ot  June,  1828.  His  father  was  .1  farmer.  In  1848 
cadet  at  Weat  Point;  and  in  1852  he  graduated,  w 
eiently  high  to  warrant  his  assignment  as  Second -Lieu  tcna 
goons,  now  the  Second  Cavalry.  The  next  ycni-  he  wa.f  em 
the  survey  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  route,  under  Lieutenant 
pie,  and  in  this  service  he  remained  for  two  years.  In  181 
to  the  First  Cavalry,  a  new  regiment  of  which  Sumner  w 
aton  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  Sedgwick  Major.  McCIellan 
subsequently  held  important  positions,  were  subordinates  i 
was  engaged  in  maintaining  the  peace  in  Kansas,  until  the 
during  the  summer  of  that  year  ho  accompanied  Colonel  E 
tion  against  the  Cheyenne  Indiana.  He  was  engiigcd  in  a 
mon'a  Fork  of  the  Kansas,  in  which  the  Indiana  were  def 
to  beg  for  peace.  In  1858  ho  was  engaged  in  the  Utah  ei 
same  year  ho  crossed  the  plains  to  the  norlhern  boundary  1 
1858,  ho  had  a  successful  fight  with  the  Camaiiche  Indians, 
the  complimentary  ordei's  of  Lieutenant-Genersd  Scott. 

He  was  stationed  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  at  the  opoi 
Ho  waa  appointed  Captain  in  the  Fourth  United  States  Ca 
and  soon  after  that  the  troops  at  Fort  Smith  and  neighbo 
pellcd  to  evacuate.  They  united  in  one  column  and  march 
ta\o  country  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  On  the  8th  0 
and  paroled  a  force  of  Kobels  sent  in  pursuit  of  them.  Ki 
pied  Juno  15th,  and  on  the  same  day  Captain  Stanley  was 
near  Independence,  Missouri,  while  carrying  a  flag  of  truci 
expedition  to  Springfield;  and  joined  General  Lyon  at  Gi 
field  was  occupied  July  12th.  He  was  engaged  in  the  cap 
the  defeat  of  tlie  Rebels  at  Dry  Spring  ;  and  in  guarding  t 
of  Wilson's  Creek.  On  the  retreat  to  Rolla  ho  was  in  char 
He  participated  in  a  skirmish,  in  which  the  Rebels  were  ( 
Missouri,  and  in  September,  commanding  his  regiment,  h( 
mont,  at  St.  Louis.  Ho  marched  in  pui-auit  of  Price,  frc 
November  moved  against  Springfield. 

Captain  Stanley  was  appointed  Brigadiur-Genoral  of  i 
bor,  18G1.     He  waa  ordered  to  St,.  Louis,  and  during  the  \ 
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a  member  of  a  Military  commission.  He  moved  with  Pope's  array  down  the 
Mississippi,  March,  1862,  and  commanded  the  Second  Division  of  that  army  at 
Kew  Madrid  and  Island  No.  10.  He  participated  in  the  Fort  Pillow  expedition, 
and  on  the  22d  of  April  joined  General  Halleck's  army  before  Corinth.  He 
was  engaged  in  a  skirmish  at  Monterey,  in  the  battle  of  Farmington,  and  in  the 
repulse  of  the  Rebels  before  Corinth,  May  28th.  The  Rebels  evacuated  Corinth 
on  the  29th,  and  General  Stanley  was  engaged  in  the  pursuit  to  Booneville. 
During  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August  he  was  in  command  of  the  troops 
on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad.  In  the  battle  of  luka  he  commanded 
one  of  Rosecrans's  two  divisions,  and  was  specially  commended  in  the  official 
report.  In  the  battle  of  Corinth,  October  4th,  his  division  lost  many  valuable 
officers  and  men.  It  sustained  the  terrible  attack  of  the  enemy  on  batteries 
Williams  and  Robinett. 

General  Stanlej'  joined  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  under  General  Grant, 
at  Grand  Junction,  in  October;  but  in  November  he«was  relieved  from  duty 
there,  and  was  ordered  to  report  to  General  Rosccrans,  commanding  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland,  who  assigned  him  to  the  command  of  the  cavalry  of  that 
army.  On  the  21st  of  November  he  was  made  Major-General  of  volunteers. 
On  the  15th  of  December  he  skirmished  with  and  defeated  the  Rebels  at  Frank- 
lin, Tennessee.  He  skirmished  again  at  Nolinsville,  and  commanded  the  cav- 
alry in  the  battle  of  Stone  River.  In  this  engagement  the  duty  of  the  cavalry 
was  very  arduous.  From  the  26th  of  December  until  the  4th  of  January,  1863, 
the  saddles  were  only  removed  to  groom  the  horses,  and  then  they  were  imme- 
diately replaced.  The  cavalry  pursued  the  Rebels  and  skirmished  with  the  rear- 
guard. General  Stanley's  command  was  again  engaged  at  Bradyville,  March 
Ist;  at  Snow  Hill,  April  2d;  at  Franklin,  April  10th;  and  at  Middleton,  May 
21st.  In  the  Tullahoma  campaign  General  Stanley  was  engaged  at  Shelbyville 
and  Elk  River.  He  moved  on  an  expedition  to  Huiitsville  in  July.  He  crossed 
the  Tennessee  River,  in  command  of  all  the  cavalry,  on  an  expedition  into 
Georgia,  and  on  the  9th  of  September  he  skirmished  at  Alpine. 

General  Stanley  was  absent  on  sick-leave,  aflcr  the  battle  of  Chickamauga, 
for  two  months;  and  upon  returning  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
First  Division,  Fourth  Army  Corps.  He  was  stationed  at  Bridgeport,  Alabama, 
until  December,  1863,  and  then  at  Blue  Springs,  East  Tennessee,  until  May, 
1864.  General  Stanley  was  on  the  Atlanta  campaign,  under  Sherman,  from  May 
2d  until  August  25th,  and  was  engaged  at  Rocky  Face  Ridge,  Resaca,  New 
Hope  Church,  Koncsaw,  Joncsboro',  and  Lovejoy  Station.  He  commanded  the 
Fourth  Corps,  by  appointment  of  the  President,  from  July,  1864,  until  the  close 
of  the  war;  and  during  Hood's  raid  upon  Sherman's  communications,  in  Octo- 
ber, he  commanded  two  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  On  the  27th  of 
October  he  separated  from  Sherman's  arm}'^,  and  camped  in  Coosa  Valley,  Ala- 
bama. He  marched  the  Fourth  Corps  to  Chattanooga,  and  thence  to  Pulaski, 
confronting  Hood's  army,  which  was  then  threatening  Nashville  and  Middle 
Tennessee.  He  fell  back  through  Columbia,  and  at  Spring  Hill  was  engaged 
with  two  corps  of  Hood's  army.     At  the  battle  of  Franklin,  General  Stanl^^ 
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oame  apoa  tbo  field  jost  oa  a  portion  of  the  National  Hi 
Bebels.  Hia  timoly  arrival  averted  dieaBtor ;  and  placin 
of  a  brigade,  be  led  u  eharge,  which  re-establiuhod  the  1 
lowed  him  with  eiithaBiHam,  calling  out,  "Come  od,  men 
the  General  can."  Just  al^r  rcttikiug  the  Hue,  and  wh 
left,  the  Gcueral'B  horse  was  killed  ;  nnd  no  sooner  did  1 
feet,  than  he  was  struck  by  a  musket-ball  in  tho  buck  of 
remained  on  the  field.  This  wound  disabled  him  from  fu 
nary  24,  1865,  when  he  waa  placed  on  duty  in  East  '] 
moved  with  the  Fourth  Corps  to  Texas.  He  commani 
ICiddle  District  of  Texas  until  n:iustcred  out,  February  1 
General  Stanley  enjoyed  to  the  fulbst  extent  the  cor 
officers,  and  General  Thomas,  in  recommending  htm  fo 
more  cool  and  brave  commander  would  be  a  difficult  tush 
has  been  a  participant  in  many  of  the  moat  sanguinary  e 
his  conduct  has,  on  all  occasions,  been  so  gallant  and 
almost  bo  an  injustice  to  bim  to  refer  to  any  isolated  batt 
fore,  only  to  the  battle  of  Frankliu,  Tennessee,  Noveml 
is  the  more  recent,  and  one  in  which  his  gallantry  was  i 
the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  him.  It  was  hero  that  hi 
more  decidedly  brought  out,  perhaps,  than  on  any  other 
destruction  and  defeat  which  disheartened  and  checked  t 
enemy,  is  due  more  to  his  heroism  and  gallantry  than  to 
ceron  the  field."*  Generals  Sherman  and  Grunt  most  co 
Thomas's  reuomuiendatiuu,  and  Generul  Sheridan  also 
favor  of  General  Stanley.  The  authorities  at  Waahingto 
timonials,  and  rewarded  General  Stanley's  gallantry  wit 
Twenty-Second  United  States  Infantry,  and  a  Brevet  3t 
X-'nited  States  army. 

•  Eitnict  from  a  lelter  mjJrenseil  lo  the  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Slanti 
Head -Qua  Iters  MiliUry  Division  of  TetinesBec,  Nashville,  Tcnnew 
signed  George  H.  Thonins,  Miijor-Gieneral  Uuiicd  State*  Army,  cciini: 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  GEORGE  CROOK. 


GEORGE  CROOK  was  born  in  Montgomery  County,  near  Dayton,  Ohio, 
September  8,  1828.  He  entered  West  Point  in  1848,  and  graduated 
July  1,  1852.  He  was  appointed  Brevet  Second-Lieutenant,  and  was 
assigned  to  the  Fourth  United  States  Infantry,  then  serving  in  California.  Ho 
was  engaged  in  many  scouts  and  skirmishes  in  the  Indian  country,  and  was  once 
severely  wounded.  He  was  promoted  to  Second-Lieutenant  in  1853 ;  to  First- 
Lieutenant  March  11,  1856,  and  to  Captain  May  4, 1861.  He  left  San  Francisco 
for  New  York  in  August,  1861,  and  upon  arriving  was  tendered  the  Colonelcy 
of  the  Thirty-Sixth  Ohio  Infantry.  He  accepted  the  position,  and  applied  him- 
self to  the  work  of  thoroughly  disciplining  his  regiment. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1862  Colonel  Crook  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
Third  Brigade  of  the  Army  of  West  Virginia,  and  with  this  brigade,  on  the  24th 
of  May,  he  defeated  the  Rebel  General  Heath,  capturing  all  his  artillery  and 
many  of  his  men.  In  July  Colonel  Crook  was  transferred  to  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  with  his  command  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  Pope's  retreat, 
and  in  the  battles  of  South  Mountain  and  Antietam.  For  his  services  in  those 
campaigns  he  was  made  Brigadier-General  of  volunteers,  and  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  Kanawha  Division,  composed  almost  entirely  of  Ohio  troops. 
He  was  again  transferred  to  West  Virginia,  but  he  remained  only  a  few  weeks, 
during  which  time,  under  his  direction,  a  Rebel  camp  was  completely  surprised 
and  captured  by  Major  PowelFs  command. 

In  January,  1863,  at  the  request  of  General  Rosecrans,  General  Crook  was 
transferred  to  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  upon  the  advance  of  that  army 
he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Second  Cavalry  Division.  He  led  this 
division  throughout  the  ensuing  campaign,  and  in  the  battle  of  Chickamanga. 
Immediately  after  that  battle  General  Wheeler,  with  a  force  of  cavalry,  crossed 
the  Tennessee  River  with  the  intention  of  cutting  communications  northward 
from  Chattanooga.  General  Crook  was  ordered  by  General  Rosecrans  "to 
pursue  and  destroy  him."  With  twenty -five  hundred  men  he  drove  General 
Wheeler  before  him,  and  in  three  battles  routed  and  defeated  him,  capturing  all 
his  artillery,  and  finally,  after  ten  days'  pursuit,  driving  him  broken  and  disor- 
ganized across  the  Tennessee  and  Muscle  Shoals.  In  these  battles  the  use  of 
the  saber  was  first  introduced  into  the  cavalry  of  that  army,  and  General  Crook 
was  thanked,  in  orders  and  privately,  both  by  General  Rosecrans  and  General 
Thomas,  and  was  also  recommended  for  promotion. 

General  Crook  was  detached  from  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland  in 
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February,  1864,  and  was  assigaed  to  the  command  ( 
Department  of  West  Virginia,  thon  Ijiiig  in  the  Kanawl: 
was  inei-eimed  by  a  cavalry  force  under  General  Avei-ill, 
of  infantry,  drawn  from  tlie  troops  stationed  along  th 
Bailroad.  The  cavalry,  under  General  Averill,  comm* 
from  Camp  Piatt  on  the  30th  of  April,  and  on  the  2d 
comprising  three  brigades,  under  General  Crook,  marc 
and  on  tho  morning  of  the  9tli  met  the, enemy  in  Arong  fi 
under  command  of  General  Jenkins.  The  position  was  i 
of  a  hill,  skirted  by  a  small  crook,  difficnlt  to  cross  on 
bottom.  Directly  in  front  was  an  open  field  about  a  q 
every  portion  of  which  was  swept  by  the  enemy's  artille 
its  natural  advantages  General  Jenkins  had  greatly  stren 
fortifying.  General  Crook  determined  to  attack,  and  dii 
move  bis  brigade  over  the  mountain,  to  turn  tbo  enem 
hie  flank.  The  movement  was  successful,  and  as  soon 
heard,  the  other  two  brigades  moved  to  the  attack  in  fron 
.pieces  of-artillery,  and  nearly  one  thousand  men  killed,  i 
among  them  General  Jenkins,  who  was  mortally  wouiidi 
was  about  seven  hundred.  General  Crook  continued  his  i 
the  Hebels  again  at  Now  River.  After  a  light  engag 
driven  from  his  position,  and  two  pieces  of  artillery  a 
ammunition  were  captured.  General  Crook  moved  on  ta 
learned  that  the  cavalry  had  failed  to  execute  its  part  of 
cepled  dispatches  from  General  Lee  reported  that  Grant 
the  Wilderness,  and  that  Loo's  victory  was  complete.  K 
and  the  ambulances  were  loaded  down  with  the  won 
decided  to  place  himself  in  communication  with  the  ] 
march  of  the  column  was  directed  toward  Meadow  Bli 
was  (bund  (o  be  too  deep  for  furding,  and  by  fortj--oigl 
and  exhaustive  labor  the  command  was  crossed  on  a  sing 
Upon  reaching  Meadow  Blutti)  information  was  roceiv 
liad  been  assigned  to  tho  command  of  the  departmeul 
force  was  ordered  to  Staunton.  Tlie  infantry  reached  Si 
Juno,  alter  a  march  which  had  been  one  continuous  ski 
testing  cveiy  inch  of  the  ground.  Tho  cavalry  start 
infantry,  and  arrived  on  the  9th,  its  march  being  unobatri 
division  led  llic  advance  in  General  liunler's  movement 
covered  the  rear  upon  the  retreat.  At  Craig  Valley  inl 
that  the  enemy  was  moving  on  a  parallel  road,  to  stri 
castle;  and  General  Crook  was  ordered,  with  his  divisioi 
to  guard  tlie  threatened  point.  The  enemy,  however,  ■ 
retreat  was  continued  uninterrupted  up  the  Kanawha  Vj 
command  had  been  on  foot  almost  constantly  for  two  m< 
nearly  nine  hundred  miles;  it  had  crossed  different  rai 
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and  Blue  Eidge  sixteen  times;  it  had  been  continually  on  short  rations,  fre- 
quently without  any;  it  had  fought  and  defeated  the  enemy  in  five  severe 
engagements;  it  had  participated  in  innumerable  skirmishes;  it  had  killed, 
wounded,  and  made  prisoners,  nearly  two  thousand  Rebels;  and  it  had  captured 
ten  pieces  of  artillery.  It  had  not  lost  one  man  captured;  and  neither  a  gun 
nor  a  wagon  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  but  nearly  one-third  of 
its  number  had  been  left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  had  been  carried  away 
wounded.  The  Kanawha  Division  never  lost  the  right  to  be  called  the  best  in 
an  army  where  all  were  good. 

General  Crook  wa.H  assigned  to  command  the  District  of  the  Kanawha, 
embracing  that  section  of  country  south  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
from  Grafton  to  Parkersbnrg.  But  the  troops  had  hardly  settled  in  camp  when 
Early's  raid  across  the  Potomac  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  move  to  repel  the 
invasion.  General  Crook  arrived  at  Harper's  Ferry  on  the  15th  of  July,  and 
was  directed  to  assume  command  of  the  troops  then  lying  near  Hillsboro'. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  General  Wright  he,  by  virtue  of  seniority,  assumed  com- 
mand, and  directed  General  Crook  to  move  his  troops  across  the  Shenandoah  at 
Snicker's  Ferry.  It  was  supposed  then  that  the  main  body  of  Early's  army  had 
retired,  leaving  only  the  cavalry  to  guard  the  ford.  General  Crook  forced  a 
passage  about  two  miles  below  the  ferry,  and  occupied  a  strong  position;  but 
soon  discovered  that  instead  of  Early  having  withdrawn  his  troops  he  was 
massing  them,  and  evidently  with  the  intention  of  making  an  attack.  General 
Crook  notified  General  Wright  of  his  situation,  but  was  directed  to  hold  his 
position,  and  was  promised  re-enforcements.  Early  pressed  the  line  closely, 
but  General  Crook's  men  fought  gallantly,  being  encouraged  by  the  arrival  of 
the  Sixth  Corps  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  General  Crook  urged  the 
commander  of  the  Sixth  Corps  to  cross  the  river  immediately;  but  for  some 
inexplicable  reason  that  otficor  declined  to  advance,  and  General  Crook  was 
compelled  to  choose  between  having  his  command  cut  to  pieces  and  crossing  the 
river  under  fire.  He  chose  the  latter,  and  the  troops  recrosscd  in  good  order, 
but  suffered  severely,  losing  nearly  six  hundred  men  killed,  wounded,  and 
captured. 

On  the  20th  of  July  General  Crook  was  brevetted  Major-General  *'for  dis- 
tinguished gallantry  and  efficient  services  in  the  preceding  campaign;"  and 
being  assigned  to  duty  by  the  President  in  accordance  with  his  brevet  rank,  he 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  forces  of  the  Department  of  West  Virginia,  in 
the  field,  and  was  ordered  to  pursue  Early  up  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  to 
destroy  everything  that  could  be  of  service  to  the  enemy.  So  complete  was  to 
be  this  destruction  that,  to  quote  from  the  order  received,  *'a  crow  passing  over 
the  country  would  be  obliged  to  carry  his  rations  with  him."  General  Crook 
remonstrated  against  this  plan,  stating  that  his  command  was  much  too  small  to 
execute  successfully  those  orders.  The  Army  of  West  Virginia,  as  General 
Crook's  command  was  styled,  had  a  numerical  strength  of  little  more  than  ten 
thousand  men.  It  consisted  of  two  cavalry  divisions,  each  comprising  two  small 
brigades;  and  of  three  infantry  divisions,  each  comprising  two  brigades.  Tl\^ 
Vol.  1.— 51. 
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oaviilry,  rauch  disorganized,  worn  out  by  long  ma 
wretchedly  mounted,  and  arme^  with  inferior  weapon 
Exception,  however,  should  be  made  to  Colonel  Powe 
division,  but  this  brigade  owed  ita  efficiency  solely,  t 
courage  of  ita  commander.  A  portion  of  the  infantry  i 
of  camp  and  rendezvous;  and  one  provisional  regimen 
was  composed  of  detachments  from*  fifly-one  different 
to  this  it  would  probably  have  been  impossible  to  hav 
completely  equipped;  many  were  almost  naked,  and  fti 
foot.  It  was  in  vain  to  hope  for  success  under  such  ciri 
Crook's  orders  wore  peremptory.  On  the  23d  of  July  t 
ing,  and  on  the  24^1  the  enemy  appeared  in  force.  6< 
made  a  stand,  but  the  enemy  was  greatly  superior  in  nu 
moved  out,  and  slowly  and  deliberately  the  troops  fell  1 

General  Sheridan  was  now  transferred  to  the  Shena 
him  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah  was  organized.  The 
was  placed  on  the  extreme  lefl,  and  moved  with  Sh 
Creek,  and  after  several  days'  skirmishing,  fell  back, 
Halltown.  Several  reconnoissanccs  were  made  by  Ge 
while  the  army  lay  at  Halltown.  Those  wcro  attendee 
but  were  uniformly  successful.  On  the  1st  of  Septt 
Shenandoah  again  moved  forward,  and  attcr  the  fight 
camp  for  two  weeks  near  Summit  Point.  General  Ci 
meantime,  to  the  command  of  the  Department  of  West 
himaelf  to  the  utmost  in  making  the  Army  of  West 
much-needed  supplies  were  itsued.  recruits  were  brougl 
the  work  of  drilling  and  disciplining  went  on  rapidly. 
ber  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah  moved  from  its  lines, 
Virginia  on  the  right.  At  the  battle  of  Opcquan  the 
was  at  first  placed  in  reserve,  but  it  was  soon  ordered  i 
ous  charge  turned  the  cncm3''B  flank,  and  insured  victo 
eral  Crook's  command  lost  nine  hundred  men  killed 
battle  of  Fisher's  Hill  the  Army  of  West  Vij-ginia  e 
movement,  and,  coming  down  upon  the  enemy's  Icfl  and 
before  it.  Eighteen  pieces  of  artillery  and  many  p 
General  Crook's  entire  loss  was  less  than  three  hundred 
duct  at  the  battles  of  Opcquan  and  Fisher's  Hill  Ge 
mended  by  General  Sheridan,  after  the  close  of  the  wa 
Major-Goneral  United  States  Army. 

The  march  was  continued  up  the  Valley,  and  the 
as  Staunton.  On  the  6th  of  October  the  army  comm 
and  on  tho  11th  it  went  into  camp  near  Middletown.  j 
Crook's  command  occupied  the  portion  of  the  line  bctw 
and  the  river,  on  the  loft  of  the  army.  General  Sherid 
leaving  General  Wright  in  command  of  the  army;   i 
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engaged  in  strengthening  his  line,  particnlaHy  his  lefl  and  rear,  which  he  con- 
sidered most  exposed.  General  Crook  called  General  Wright's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  fords  of  the  Shenandoah,  below  the  lefl  of  the  army,  were  not 
guarded.  It  was  agreed  that  they  should  be  strongly  picketed  by  cavalry,  but 
on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  October  a  force  of  Rebels  crossed  at  the  fords  men- 
tioned, about  two  miles  below  the  extreme  left  of  the  infantry  picket-line,  and 
before  daybreak  on  the  19th  made  a  furious  attack  on  the  National  linos,  strik- 
ing an  advanced  division  before  the  men  were  awake,  and  capturing  a  battery 
before  a  shot  could  be  fired.  The  lefl  was  driven  back  in  confusion ;  but  a  single 
brigade  of  Hayes's  division  checked  the  enemy  for  a  moment,  and  gave  the 
troops  on  the  right  time  to  form.  About  nine  o'clock  the  Rebel  advance  was 
checked,  and  about  eleven  o'clock  an  attack  was  repulsed.  Preparations  were 
made  for  an  attack  in  return,  when  General  Sheridan  arrived  on  the  field.  H)« 
presence  did  much  to  restore  confidence,  and  about  four  o'clock  P.  M.  his  linee 
charged  the  enemy,  and  drove  him  in  confusion  through  Middletown,  and  over 
Cedar  Creek.  Many  prisoners,  forty -nine  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  largo  number 
of  wagons  were  captured  ;  and  twentj'-four  pieces  of  artillery,  lost  in  the  morn- 
ing, were  retaken.  General  Crook's  command  lost  over  one  thousand  men ; 
more  than  half  of  these  were  captured.  General  Crook  was  promoted  to  full 
Major-General,  and  about  the  1st  of  January,  1865,  his  army  of  West  Virginia 
went  into  winter-quarters  along  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  The  General 
established  his  head -quartet's  at  Cumberland,  Maryland,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
duties  incident  to  a  department  commander. 

About  half-past  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  February  a  band 
of  seventy  picked  men,  under  Lieutenant  McNeil,  of  guerrilla  notoriety,  crosdod 
the  Potomac  three  or  four  miles  above  Cumberland.  The  advance-guard  of  this 
party,  clothed  in  United  States  uniform,  came  upon  the  cavalry  picket  about 
two  miles  from  town,  and  being  challenged,  promptly  answered,  ** Friends;" 
representing  themselves  as  a  party  of  National  cavalry  returning  from  a  scout. 
While  this  explanation  was  being  made  the  main  force  came  up  and  instantly 
captured  the  entire  picket-line.  The  infantry  pickets,  a  mile  nearer  town,  were 
disposed  of  in  the  same  manner.  The  party  rode  into  town,  and  a  portion  of 
them  went  to  General  Crook's  head -quarters.  The  sentry  challenged;  they 
replied,  *^  Relief; "  and  one  man  advanced  as  if  to  receive  instructions,  but  instead, 
presented  his  revolver,  and  the  sentry  surrendered.  The  negro  watchman  was 
compelled  to  conduct  the  party  to  the  General's  room.  He  was  captured,  placed 
on  a  horse,  and  then  the  party  set  out  on  its  return,  having  been  in  the  town 
loss  than  ten  minutes.  So  rapidly  and  so  quietly  was  the  capture  effected,  that 
had  not  one  of  the  staff,  four  of  whom  occupied  a  room  on  tlie  opposite  side  of 
the  hall  from  General  Crook,  been  awake,  the  affair  would  probably  not  have 
been  discovered  for  several  hours.  This  officer,  hearing  a  slight  movement  in 
the  General's  room,  and  thinking  he  might  be  unwell,  crossed  the  hall  and  found 
the  room  vacant.  His  suspicions  were  aroused,  and  throwing  up  the  window  be 
heard  the  clatter  of  hoofs,  and  saw  the  party  disappearing  down  the  street. 
The  alarm  was  instantly  given,  and  parties  were  started  in  pursuit,  but  they 
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were  unable  to  reoaptare  the  priBoners.  General  Crook  waa  exchanged  on  the 
80th  of  March,  and  he  again  assumed  command  of  the  Department  of  West 
Yiiginia,  On  the  next  day,  however,  he  was  directed  to  report  to  Generd 
Oranti  and  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  with  orders  to  report  to  General  Sheridan. 

General  Crook  participated  in  all  the  movementa  of  Sheridan*a  cavaliy 
until  the  close  of  the  war,  and  in  the  eleven  days  preceding  General  Iiee*a  sor- 
render,  his  division  lost  one-third  of  its  number  in  killed  and  wounded  alcme. 
When  General  Sheridan  was  assigned  to  a  command  in  theSouth>Weet,  General 
Crook  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Cavalry  Corps,  which  he  retained  until 
relieved,  at  his  own  request,  about  the  1st  of  July.  In  August  General  Crook 
was  ordered  to  report  to  General  Schofield,  in  the  Department  of  North  Caro- 
lina. He  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  District  of  Wilmington,  and  he 
remained  in  that  position  until  honorably  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  aervies 
on  the  15th  of  January,  1866. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  WAGER  SWAYNE. 


WAGER  B WAYNE,  eldest  son  of  the  Hon.  K  H.  Swayne,  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  was  born  at  Co- 
lumbus; Ohio,  about  the  year  1835.  At  the  ago  of  seventeen  he  entered 
Tale  College,  where  he  graduated  with  credit,  after  considerable  interruption 
on  account  of  ill  health ;  and  from  that  time  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  and  practice  of  law  in  his  native  city. 

In  the  summer  of  1861  Governor  Dennison  offered  him  the  position  of 
Major  in  the  Forty-Third  Ohio  Infantry.  He  assisted  in  organising  the  regi- 
ment at  Mount  Vernon,  and  accompanied  it  to  the  field  in  February,  1862.  The 
principal  part  of  the  first  summer  was  spent  at  Bear  Creek  and  Clear  Creek,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Corinth.  The  regiment  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  luka  and 
Corinth,  and  in  the  latter  the  Colonel  of  the  regiment  was  killed.  Major 
Swayne  had,  in  the  meantime,  been  promoted  to  the  Lieutenant-Colonelcy,  and 
he  now  succeeded  to  the  Colonelcy.  In  December,  the  regiment  went  into  eanip 
at  Bolivar,  Tennessee,  yrhere  the  winter  was  spent.  After  a  brief  raid  into 
Northern  Alabama,  under  General  Dodge,  the  Forty-Third  was  stationed  at 
Memphis.  Here,  for  nine  months.  Colonel  Swaj^ne  held  the  office  of  Provost- 
Marshal,  and  discharged  the  duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  loyal  citizens.  After 
the  removal  of  the  regiment  to  Prospect,  in  Middle  Tennessee,  the  order  in  regard 
to  veteran  furloughs  was  received,  and  Colonel  Sway  no's  command  was  not  slow 
in  re-enlisting. 
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Soon  after  returning  to  the  field,  the  regiment  moved  on  the  Atlanta  cam- 
paign, and  during  all  the  marches  and  battles,  Colonel  Swayno  conducted  him- 
self  like  a  true  soldier.  At  Besaca  he  led  his  men  across  a  bridge,  fully  exposed 
to  Bobel  sharp-shootera,  and  stationed  them  in  an  advanced  position,  with  but 
one  or  two  casualties ;  and  on  all  occasions  he  cheerfully  shared  the  dangers  and 
privations  of  the  private  soldier.  During  the  interval  of  rest  after  the  capture 
oT  Atlanta,  he  commanded  a  brigade,  but  upon  the  march  to  the  sea  he  accom- 
panied his  regiment.  He  moved  on  the  campaign  of  the  Carolinas,  and  at  the 
Salkahatchie  was  wounded  severely  in  the  right  leg.  The  limb  was  ampu- 
tated, and  for  some  time  Colonel  Swayne  was  disabled  for  duty.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  Brigadier-General,  and  subsequently  to  Major-Gen cral,  and  in  July, 
1865,  he  reported  for  duty  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  as  Assistant  Commissioner 
of  Befugees,  Freedmen,  and  Abandoned  Lands. 

Here,  through  the  manifold  troubles  of  the  reorganization,  General  Swayne 
continued  to  bear  himself  no  less  honorably  than  in  the  field.  Becognizing 
clearly  for  what  he  had  fought,  and  fully  resolved  that  no  act  of  his  should  help 
to  cheat  the  nation  out  of  the  fruits  of  its  victory,  ho  steadily  cast  his  influence 
in  favor  of  impartial  justice  and  equality  before  the  law  for  all.  The  efforts  of 
the  party  which  sought  to  give  these  principles  practical  recognition  in  the  re- 
organization, found  in  him  a  firm  supporter.  He  was  prominent  in  their  public 
meetings,  and  soon  became  a  civil  as  well  as  a  military  power  in  Alabama. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  ALEXANDER  M.  McCOOK. 


ALEXANDER  M.  McCOOK  was  born  in  Columbiana  Connty,  Ohio, 
on  the  22d  of  April,  1831.  He  removed  with  his  parents  to  Carroll 
County,  in  1832,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  was  appointed  a  cadet  at 
West  Point.  Ho  graduated  July  1,  1852,  with  a  standing  which  entitled  him 
to  appointment  as  Brevet  Second-Lieutenant  in  the  Third  Infantry.  He  reported 
for  duty  at  Newport  Barracks,  September  30th,  and  on  the  14th  of  May,  1853, 
was  ordered  to  Jefferaon  Barracks,  Missouri.  He  joined  company  E,  of  the 
Third  Infantry,  in  August,  1853,  and  in  June,  July,  and  August  of  the  following 
year,  he  was  engaged  in  the  campaign  against  the  Apaches.  He  was  promoted 
to  Second  Lieutenant  on  the  30th  of  June,  1854,  and  in  the  following  September 
Ke  reported  for  duty  at  Fort  Union,  New  Mexico.  In  February,  1855,  Lieuten- 
ant McCook  was  appointed  Commissary  in  a  campaign  against  the  Utah  Indians 
and  other  tribes.  He  served  in  this  campaign  until  September,  participating  in 
the  actions  at  Sawatchie  Pass  and  the  head-waters  of  the  Arkansas.  On  the 
30th  of  September  ho  reported  for  duty  at  Cantonment  Buryuni,  New  Mexico. 
In  March,  185G,  he  was  appointed  chief  guide  of  an  expedition  against  the 
Indians  of  Arizona,  and  bo  also  served  as  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  commanil. 
He  participated  in  the  battleof  Gila  liivcr,  and  in  all  the  skirmishes  of  the  cam- 
paign until  October,  when  he  again  reported  at  Cantonment  Buryuni.  He  was 
in  command  of  that  post  from  July  to  October,  1857,  and  in  December  of  the 
same  3"ear  he  received  sixty  days'  leave. 

Ho  reported  at  the  Military  Academy  as  Instructor  of  Infantry  Tactics, 
January  14,  1858,  and  remained  there  until  April  22,  18G1,  when  he  was  ordered 
to  Columbus,  Ohio,  as  mustering  and  disbursing  officer.  He  was  here  appointed 
Colonel  of  the  First  Ohio  Infantry,  a  three-months'  regiment,  and  on  the  2f>th 
of  April  he  assumed  command  of  the  Ohio  Camp  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 
In  May  he  marched  with  his  regiment  to  the  defense  of  Washington  City. 
Colonel  McCook  was  promoted  to  Captain  in  the  Third  United  Stales  Infantrj, 
May  14,  1861.  He  participated  in  the  affair  at  Vienna,  Virginia,  June  17th, 
and  he  commanded  the  First  Ohio  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  July  21,  ISGl, 
receiving  commendation  for  the  handsome  manner  in  which  he  handled  hijii 
regiment.  In  August  Colonel  McCook  was  again  appointed  Colonel  of  the 
First  Ohio,  now  a  three-yenrs'  regiment,  and  in  December  he  was  com  miss  ion  oil 
Brigadier-General  of  volunteers. 

He  reported  for  duty  at  Louisville,  and  on  the  14th  of  October  assumed 
command  of  the  advance  of  the  army  at  Nolin  Eiver,  Kentucky.  Ho  organised, 
equipped,  and  instructed  the  Second  Division,  Army  of  the  Ohio,  and  in  February, 
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1862,  led  that  division  in  Bnell*8  advance  against  Nashville.  With  the  rest  of 
Buell's  arm}''  he  next  marched  across  Tennessee  toward  Savannah,  and  on  the 
7th  of  April  General  McCook  commanded  his  division  in  the  last  day's  action  at 
the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  again  handling  his  troops  so  as  to  receive  the 
approval  of  his  superiors.  He  commanded  the  reserve  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio 
in  the  advance  upon  and  siege  of  Corinth.  His  division,  however,  was  engaged 
at  Bridge's  Creek  and  at  Seratt's  Hill.  In  June  General  McCook  marched  with 
his  division  into  East  Tennessee.  On  the  17th  of  July  he  was  appointed  Major- 
General  of  volunteers.  On  the  withdrawal  of  the  army  to  Louisville,  General 
McCook  commanded  a  column,  composed  of  the  Second  Division,  Army  of  the 
Ohio,  and  General  R.  B.  Mitchel's  division,  Army  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  the  advance  from  Louisville  he  commanded  the  First  Corps  of  the  Army 
of  the  Ohio,  consisting  of  Rousseau's  and  Jackson's  divisions.  With  these  he 
brought  on  the  battle  of  Perry ville,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  his  instructions, 
and  before  the  army  was  prepared  to  sustain  him.  The  commanding  General, 
in  his  official  report,  censured  him  for  having  thus  undertaken  a  task  bej'ond  his 
strength,  but  left  him  in  command  of  this  corps  during  the  pursuit  of  Bragg  to 
Crab  Orchard,  Kentucky. 

Under  General  Rosecrans,  who  now  assumed  command  of  the  army.  General 
McCook  led  his  troops  to  Nashville  in  the  latter  part  of  October.  On  the  26th  of 
December  he  moved  with  the  army  against  the  Rebels  at  Murfreesboro',  and  in 
the  battle  of  Stone  River  he  commanded  the  right  wing,  which  was  so  suddenly 
routed  and  crushed  by  Bragg's  onset.  General  Rosecrans  here  censured  the 
formation  of  his  lines.  He  displayed,  as  he  always  did,  fine  personal  bravery, 
but  few  after  this  battle  believed  in  his  capacity  to  handle  so  large  a  command. 

General  Rosecrans,  however,  retained  him,  and  in  December,  1863,  in  the 
reorganization  of  his  forces,  assigned  General  McCook  to  the  Twentieth  Corps, 
Army  of  the  Cumberland,  which  he  led  through  the  Tullahoma  campaign,  par- 
ticipating in  the  action  of  Liberty  Gap,  and  at  skirmishes  at  Tullahoma,  Elk 
River,  and  Winchester.  General  McCook  continued  to  command  the  corps  in 
the  Chattanooga  campaign,  and  in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  where  again  his 
lines  were  broken,  crushed,  and  driven  in  wild  retreat  toward  Chattanooga.* 
He  was  now  relieved  from  command,  October  6,  1863.  This  disaster,  added  to 
the  others  which  had  occurred  under  his  management,  led  to  much  public  and 
official  censure.  To  relieve  himself,  General  McCook  asked  for  a  Court  of  In- 
quiry. The  request  was  granted,  and  Generals  Hunter,  Cadwallader,  and  Wads- 
worth,  and  Colonel  Schriver  were  detailed  for  the  Court.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  the  findings  and  opinions  in  General  McCook's  case: 

"  It  appears  from  the  investigation  that  Major-General  McCook's  command,  on  the  19th  of 
September,  1863,  the  first  day  of  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  consisted  of  Sheridan's  and  Davis's 
divisions,  and  of  Ncgley's  temporarily,  Johnson's  having  been  detached  to  Thomas's  command. 
Tlie  evidence  shows  that  General  McCook  did  his  whole  duty  on  that  day  with  activity  and  intel- 
ligence. Early  on  the  20th  of  September  General  McCook  had  under  his  command  the  divisions 
of  Sheridan  and  Davis,  the  latter  only  thirteen  to  fourteen  hundred  strong.    .    .     .     The  posting 

^  For  the  details  of  this,  which  relieve  General  McCook  from  a  large  share  of  the  blame,  see 
ante,  Life  of  Rosecrans. 
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of  thene  Uoope  wai  nol  natwfaotoiy  to  the  commanding  General,  vho 
cliangM  between  eight  and  icn  A.  M.  .  .  .  Tlie  Court  deem  ll 
opinion  an  lu  the  relative  mcrila  of  tlie  position  taken  by  General  Md 
ordered  Ui  be  taltcn  by  the  ciitiiiiuindiTiK  Uencnit ;  but  it  i*  apparent  It 
eral  McOwk  wux  not  reiijiou«ible  for  llie  delay  in  forming  the  ne<r  lin 
th«r  appean  lliat  General  McCook  wait  imprewed  witti  the  vital  impor 
to  the  left,  and  maintaining  a  corupacl  center,  but  he  wan  ordered  to 
ihii  cauKed  the  line  to  be  atleuuuled,  an  alaled  in  the  te«liulon}'  of  llie 
says  that  its  length  w.ik  greater  tlnm  he  tlimighl  wlicn  Rmi  uniuiiicd. 
cavalry  did  not  oU^y  Genenil  McOnik'ii  onlcrs.  The  uIhivc  fuviH,  ■ 
the  small  force  at  General  McConk'a  diniKMal  w:ib  inadequate  t»  deft 
numbem  the  long  line  haxlily  taken,  under  iiiairuclione,  relieve  Gci 
the  re«paniiibility  for  tlio  reven>e  which  eiifiued.  It  in  fully  eMtablishe 
everytliing  he  could  to  rally  and  hold  liin  Iroopn  after  the  line  wait  br 

Tlie  design  of  tliiit  rcpoi-t,  which  ho  cai-ofully  evaded 
whole  question  turned  (itt  tUiling  to  inquire  wliothcr,  in 
line  which  thfe  conimandinjr  General  didtipp roved  the  mon 
McCook  bad  displayed  the  capacity  neee«3;iry  in  one  hoi 
wao  very  apparetit.  But  it  failed  to  accomjilish  its  purpo 
Depftrtment  or  the  people.  None  quuBtioned  the  G«nwal 
to  do  all  he  knew  how  to  repair  disuHtere,  but  he  wiu  nevt 
poaition  of  high  rcBpoiiaibility. 

In  November,  1864,  he  was  nasignod  to  sotno  (most 
ill  the  Middle  Diviaioii,  and  on  the  12th  of  Kubruury,  1 
commtind  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Arkansas.  On  thi 
May  he  was  ordered  to  represent  tlio  War  Department  i 
Indian  affairs,  with  a  eoinniittco  from  both  Iloiisoa  of  Oc 
KatisaH  and  in  the  TcrriloricM  of  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  a 
of  October,  1805,  he  was  muNtcrcd  out  as  Jlajor-iiL'neral  t 
his  rank  in  the  regular  service,  in  which  ho  soon  fibjc,  bj 
a  Lieutenant-Colonelcy.* 

Ill)  has  received  the  following  brevet  (■"mmis.^ioii.i 
Brevet  Major,  tor  "gallant  aiiii  meritorious  .■HTvices"  at  t 
July  21,  IHlil ;  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel,  tlir  "galhint  ant 
in  the  capture  of  ^'ashville.  March  H,  18(>2;  Brevet  Col 
meritorious  services  "  at  the  battle  of  I'ittsbui^  Landing. 


•General  Mof'ook'i 
f^mplninl  once  #iii«l«d  c 
dCHCrlbcd  at  the  time  by  a 
Greeley  hog  prcBcrved. 


ladn 


it  viewti  liefore  the  w:it  were  S»ntliei 
injj  hii<  niipleuHant  niunifeKlution  of 
ring  Hliivebulder  [o  a  Kiiiihville  pap 
,  Cnlliil,  Vol.  n,  p.  24-'i.) 


MK'-uuk  in  Maury  Connly,  in  qiieitt  lA  a  fufjilive;  and  that  iiffiitr,  ii 
in  the  way,  nflbrdeil  him  every  facility  fnr  the  '•ur■e(■^wful  prowi'Utinii 
rrmi  trcitc^  liini  in  (he  nioiil  c(Hirteoii.«  and  gi'ntlcninnly  manner,  ait 
and  Captain  lilake,  (he  Brigade  rroviHt- Marshal.  Tluir  eonilix-t  ton 
that  of  liigh-lnnnl  grntli'iiirn,  di-HiniUK  of  diM'harging  ihi'ir  dulieit  pi 
is  inipomible  for  the  iirniy  lo  prevent  slavoa  from  following  them,  but  v 
into  the  linM  of  (lencral  McCook  they  arc  Keciircil,  and  a  reeonl  Ih  ii 
names  of  their  owncm.  All  the  owner  hnn  lo  ilo  in  to  apply,  eilhe. 
ftj^nl,  eiuniine  the  record  or  took  at  the  Blavoi;  and  if  he  lindn  any  th 
away."    Shortly  alter  ihia  Ci>ngre«f  paiised  a  taw  prohibiting  army  ui 
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Brigadier-General  for  *' gallant  and  meritorious  services"  at  the  battle  of  Perry- 
ville,  to  date  from  the  13th  of  March,  1865,  and  Brevet  Major-General,  for  "gal- 
lant and  meritorious  services'*  in  the  field  during  the  war. 

It  was  the  miRfortune  of  General  McCook,  that  in  the  universal  rawness  at 
the  outset  of  the  war,  his  familiarity  with  the  subject  of  tactics,  which  he  had 
been  engaged  in  teaching  at  West  Point,  was  mistaken  for  military  genius. 
High  promotions  naturally  ensued  long  before  he  had  any  opportunity  to  grow, 
practically,  up  to  them,  and  as  naturally  the  repeated  disappointments  in  his 
performance  led  to  a  revulsion  which  went,  perhaps,  as  far  to  the  other  extreme. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  MORTIMER  D.  LEGGETT. 


M 


ORTIMER  I).  LEGGETT  was  born  in  Ithaca,  New  York,  April 
19th,  1831.  His  parents  were  Friends,  and  he  was  educated  in  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  that  non-resistant  people.  When  he  was  sixteen 
years  old  he  emigrated  to  Ohio,  and  settled  in  Geauga  County.  He  had  few 
opportunities  for  attending  school,  but  he  studied  at  nights,  under  the  direction 
of  his  parents,  ifnd  by  this  means  he  acquired  such  an  education  as  to  secure 
the  voluntary  bestowal  of  literary  degrees  by  several  Western  colleges.  He 
organized  the  first  system  of  union  classified  schools  in  the  State,  at  Akron, 
under  a  special  law.  Though  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  his 
time  was  occupied  entirely  with  the  cause  of  popular  education  until  at  the  age 
of  twenty-eight  he  commenced  the  practice  of  law  at  Warren,  Trumbull  County, 
Ohio.  In  the  fall  of  1857  he  removed  to  Zanesville,  and  continued  to  practice 
law  and  to  superintend  the  public  schools  of  that  city  until  the  fall  of  1861, 
when  he  was  authorized  by  Governor  Dennison  to  recruit  a  regiment. 

He  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Seventy -Eighth  Ohio  Infantry, 
on  the  18th  of  December,  1861,  and  was  promoted  to  Colonel  on  the  11th  of 
January,  1862.  He  accompanied  his  regiment  to  the  field,  and  arrived  at  Fort 
Donelson  during  the  hard  fighting  on  the  15th  of  February.  Upon  the  surren- 
der of  the  fort,  he  was  appointed  Provost-Marshal.  For  the  efficient  manner 
in  which  he  performed  his  duties  he  received  the  warmest  praise  from  General 
Grant,  and  has  enjo\'ed  ever  since  his  personal  friendship.  At  Pittsburg  Land- 
ing the  regiment  distinguished  itself,  and  was  honorably  mentioned  in  General 
Orders.  In  this  battle  Colonel  Leggett  was  wounded.  He  participated  in  the 
siege  of  Corinth,  and  on  the  16lh  of  May,  while  engaged  in  a  spirited  little 
fight,  his  horse  was  shot,  and  in  the  fall  he  himself  was  severely  injured.  How- 
over,  he  immediately  mounted  another  horse,  which,  during  the  battle,  was  also 
wounded. 

Ailer  the  evacuation  of  Corinth  he  was  placed  in  command  of  a  brigade, 
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and  WHS  ordered  to  seize  and  hold  Jackson,  Tennessee.  He  surprised  the 
emy  and  qaptured  all  his  camp  and  garrison  equipage,  a  large  amoant  of  cc 
missary,  quartermaster,  and  ordnance  stores,  and  many  prisonerB.  When 
main  body  of  the  army  came  up,  he  was  sent  to  Grand  Junction  and  La  Gran 
where,  during  the  summer  of  1862,  ho  was  frequently  engaged  in  skirmis 
with  the  enemy,  and  was  uniformly  successful.  On  the  30th  of  August,  at  I 
ivar,  Tennessee,  he,  with  eight  hundred  men,  fought  the  Rebel  Grenerals  Ar 
strong,  Jackson,  and  Forrest,  with  seven  thousand  men,  for  more  than  sei 
hours,  and  finally  drove  them  from  the  field.  Here  ho  was  a^in  slighi 
wounded. 

He  was  promoted  to  Brigadier-General  on  the  29th  of  November,  18 
He  participated  in  all  the  battles  preliminary  to  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  and 
Champion  Hills  was  severely  wounded  at  the  beginning  ^f  the  fight.  He  « 
cealed  the  wound  even  from  his  staff,  and  remained  on  the  field  commandi 
his  troops  throughout  the  battle.  During  the  siege  he  occupied  a  promin< 
position  in  front  of  Fort  Hill,  and  was  wounded  twice,  once  severely.  On  t 
4th  of  July  he  was  honored  with  the  advance  in  entering  the  city. 

General  Jjcggett  commanded  the  Third  Division,  Seventeenth  Corps,  fn 
the  siege  of  Vicksburg  to  the  close  of  the  war,  except  when  temporarily 
command  of  the  corps,  which  was  very  frequently  the  case.  He  was  enga^ 
at  Bushy  Mountain,  Nicojack  Creek,  Kencsaw  Mountain,  and  Atlanta  Jc 
22d  and  28th.  The  battle  of  the  22d  was  fought  principally  by  his  di visit 
He  was  on  Sherman^s  march  to  the  sea,  and  at  the  taking  of  ^ocotaligo,  Soi 
Carolina.  He  was  brevetted  Major-General  from  July  22d,  1864,  and  was  i 
pointed  full  Major-General  from  the  15th  of  January,  18G5.  He  resigned 
the  22d  of  July,  1865,  and  his  resignation  was  accepted  November  1st  of  t 
same  year. 

After  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  ho  received  from  his  corps  commander,  as  t 
award  of  a  Board  of  Honor,  a  gold  medal,  inscribed  "Fort  Donelson,  Sink 
Siege  of  Corinth,  Bolivar,  luka.  Champion  Hills,  Vicksburg."  He  is  a  strict 
moral  man,  never  drinks  anything  that  will  intoxicate,  never  smokes  ciga 
never  chews  tobacco,  never  uses  profane  language,  and  never  plays  cards;  ai 
drinking  and  card-playing  were  always  prohibited  at  his  head  quarters.  L 
services  lasted  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  war;  they  were  alwa; 
honorable,  often  arduous,  and  Bometimes  distinguished,  so  that  in  the  end  1 

« 

came  to  command  the  trust  of  his  superiors,  the  admiration  of  his  soldiers,  ai 
that  gratitude  from  the  country  which  aP  deserve  who  add  capacity  and  bki 
to  their  personal  devotion. 
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BREVET  MAJOR-GENERAL  CHARLES  W.  HILL 


CHABLES  W.  HILL  is  a  native  of  Vermont,  though  from  six  years 
of  age  he  has  resided  nearly  all  the  time  in  Ohio,  and  since  March, 
1836,  in  Toledo.  His  father  was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  and  his 
mother  of  Connecticut,  and  their  anccstora  were  among  the  early  settlers  of 
New  England. 

In  June,  1839,  ho  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  on  the  1st  of  October  fol- 
lowing became  a  partner  of  Jndge  Tilden,  late  of  Cincinnati,  in  the  practice  of 
the  law.  From  that  time  until  called  into  the  military  service,  in  June,  1861, 
his  practice  was  large. 

From  boyhood  he  had  shown  decided  aptness  for  military  duty,  and 
endeavored  to  keep  well  informed  in  military  matters.  In  April,  1861,  he 
spent  some  time  in  the  instruction  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Fourteenth 
Ohio.  Early  in  Juno  of  that  year  he  was  invited  by  Governor  Dcnnison  to 
take  command  of  the  Twenty-Fifth  Ohio  (three-years*  regiment),  but  circum- 
stances did  not  then  permit  him  to  leave  home  for  so  long  a  period.  On  the 
15th  of  June  Governor  Dennison  requested  him,  by  telegram,  to  accept  a  Brig- 
adier-General's commission  for  service  in  West  Virginia.  At  Grafton  he 
reported  to  General  McClellan.  About  the  same  time  an  appointment  of  Major 
in  the  Thirteenth  United  States  Infantry  (regulars)  reached  him,  but  he  de- 
clined. He  was  placed  in  command  of  a  district  extending  from  Wheeling  and 
Parkcrsburg  east  to  the  Cheat  Biver,  including  both  railroad  lines.  In  General 
McClellan *s  instructions  is  the  following:  "The  Commanding  General  instructs 
me  to  add  that  he  has  intrusted  to  you  the  most  important  duty  next  to  his  own 
in  this  territory,  viz.:  That  of  securing  the  base  of  his  operations  and  line  of 
retreat  At  any  cost — that  of  jomt  last  man — you  will  preserve  the  Cheat 
Biver  lino,  Grafton,  and  the  line  thence  to  Wheeling.  On  this  depends  the 
entire  success  of  the  plan  of  operations.'*  The  performance  of  this  duty 
involved  the  scattering  of  his  troops  over  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of 
posts,  in  small  detachments.  General  McClellan  estimated  the  Bebel  army,  at 
and  near  Laurel  Hill,  at  ten  thousand  men.  For  immediate  service  against 
them  he  appropriated  about  twenty  thousand  troops,  and  was  so  persistent  in 
his  order  to  forward  troops,  and  so  unready  to  comply  with  General  Hill's 
often -repeated  request  (and  his  own  promises)  to  allow  some  disposable  forces 
with  which  to  operate  to  the  east,  in  anticipation  of  the  possible  escape  of  Gar- 
nett's  army,  that  up  to  the  time  of  that  escape  not  a  man  had  been  furnished  to 
General  Hill  available  for  such  sorvico.    Nevertheless,  at  the  risk  of  weaken- 
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ing  Ocnfiral  HcCIellMi's  "  Use  of  retreat,"  and  without 
approval  of  that  officer,  he  withdrew  portions  of  detach 
the  posts  and  pushed  them  oat  hy  way  of  Oakland  ani 
Union,  under  Colonel  Irvine.  On  the  9th  of  Jnly  Colo 
General  Hill :  "  Our  !nor«ased  knowledge  clearly  indio 
the  Janotion  (Bed  Honse)  as  the  proper  poution  for  on 
fbrred  to  the  views  of  the  engineers  already  known  to 
aot  on  his  best  jadgment.  On  the  12th  he  reported :  " 
at  the  mill  mentioned  (Chisholm's),  eight  miles  from  ( 
■dranoe  at  the  ged  House — say  two  or  three  hundred  i 
deven  A.  H.,  a  telegram  reached  General  Hill  at  Qraftt 
ttrly,  and  13th,  at  Roaring  Run,  announcing  the  eeeaj 
north-eaateriy,  viaLeodevillfl,  and  directing  General  Hi 
once  with  all  the  force  he  conld  make  available  to  cut  o 
that  two  Pennsylvania  regimeats  at  Cnmberlaod  had  be 
him  at  Bowlesbnrg,  and  directing  him  to  withdraw  de 
roads  between  Wheeling  and  Farkefshnrg,  and  eoncenl 
adding:  "It  is  supposed  that  you  will  be  able  to  take 
thousand  men,  including  Colonel  Irvine's  command,  ai 
Believing  Colonel  Irvine  to  be  in  the  position  indicate 
General  Hill  telegraphed  him :  "  The  Rebels  are  driven  i 
In  fkill  retreat  eastward  on  8t.  George's  Pike.  Hold  yt 
neas  to  the  last  man.  I  will  re-enforce  yon  in  person, 
fbrces,  as  soon  ss  possible."  No  Pennsylvania  regime 
pected.  The  guns  at  Grafton  were  manned  by  a  new  c 
gle  horse  or  set  of  harness.  The  utmost  dispatch  was  1 
troops,  and  supplies;  but  the  entire  command  was  air 
with  which  to  move  away  from  the  railroad  lines,  and  ( 
by  impressment.  Having  made  such  arrangementa  ae 
General  Hill,  with  a  portion  of  his  staff  and  four  comp 
the  first  train  east  to  Oakland.  Thence,  about  eleven 
dispatched  three  companies,  under  Major  Walcott,  to  re 
at  Chisholm's  mill,  himself  remaining  to  hurry  up  tro< 
graph,  and  to  move  on  with  them  on  their  arrival, 
reached  Oakland  so  as  to  be  disembarkod  before  the  14 
holm's  mill  Uajor  Walcott  found  that  Colonel  Irvine  h 
command  at  West  Union ;  he  had  also  drawn  in  all  his  s 
near  the  Ifebel  line  of  retreat,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
eight  miles  in  width  entirely  opon  to  the  Rebel  army,  w 
the  Bed  House,  going  east',  at  five  o'clock  on  the  momin 
hours  after  the  time  when  General  Hill  received  bii 
McClellan.  Colonel  Irvine  having  news  of  the  passage  < 
after  six  o'clock  on  the  morniug  of  the  14th,  ordered  hi 
suit,  starting  eight  miles  west  of  the  Red  House.  The 
fonrteen  miles,  at  which  point  General  Hill,  with  six  i 
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Iho  command.  The  Eebel  army  was  reported  mt  least  five  miles  in  advance. 
(In  point  of  fact  it  was  eight  miles  in  advance,  and  had  burned  the  bridge  over 
3tony  Eiver.)  There  was  no  possibility  of  moving  toward  the  Eebel  army, 
except  by  following  in  their  track.  The  country  was  sparsely  settled,  and  all 
available  supplies  were  exhausted.  The  troops,  numbering  some  twelve  hun- 
dred, were  without  breakfiiist,  some  of  them  without  supper  the  night  before ; 
in  all  their  haversacks  there  was  not  half  a  meal  for  the  command,  and  they 
were  without  transportation.  For  these  reasons  General  Hill  ordered  them 
back  to  the  Eed  House.  Most  of  the  troops  ordered  had  come  up  on  the  14th 
and  15th,  and  scouts  on  the  afternoon  of  the  15th  reported  that  the  Eebel  army 
had  encamped  on  the  night  of  the  14th  at  Greenland,  where  it  still  remained, 
and  had  burned  the  bridge  at  the  gap  in  rear  of  its  camp.  Finding  that  the 
position  could  be  turned  by  either  of  two  routes,  General  Hill  dispatched  a  col- 
umn, under  Colonel  Morton,  by  rail  to  New  Creek  Station,  to  move  thence  upon 
the  enemy's  left  flartk ;  and  at  five  o'clock  P.  M.  of  that  day  moved  with  the 
Fifth  and  Eighteenth  Ohio  from  Oakland,  by  a  diagonal  line,  to  the  bridge  on 
the  North-West  Pike,  over  the  west  branch  of  the  Potomac,  at  which  point  he 
was  to  be  joined  by  Colonel  Irvine's  command  from  the  Eed  House,  intending 
to  turn  the  Eebel  right  and  cut  them  off  before  they  could  reach  Petersburg. 
After  his  arrangements  were  all  made,  and  orders  issued.  General  Hill  received 
a  telegram  from  General  McClellan,  dated  the  14th,  at  Huttonsville,  announcing 
the  action  at  Carrick's  Ford  and  the  death  of  General  Garnett,  and  saying:  "I 
charge  you  to  complete  your  operations  by  the  capture  of  the  remainder  of  his 
force.  If  you  have  but  one  regiment,  attack  and  check  them  until  others 
arrive.  You  may  never  have  such  another  opportunity.  Do  not  throw  it 
away.  Conduct  this  movement  in  person,  and  follow  them  a  Voutrance."  Gen- 
eral Hill  was  executing  this  order  before  he  knew  of  its  existence,  and  marched 
with  his  column  over  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  a  distance  of  thirty-five  and 
one-half  miles,  within  twenty -four  hours  after  leaving  Oakland.  News  carried 
to  the  enemy's  camp  of  the  approach  of  Colonel  Morton,  who  had  been  discov- 
ered from  the  top  of  Knobby  Mountain,  induced  the  Eebels  to  break  up  and 
move  toward  Petersburg.  At  four  o'clock  the  next  morning  General  Hill,  with 
about  eight  hundred  picked  men,  in  light  marching  order,  started  for  an  addi- 
tional forced  march,  but,  after  moving  about  five  miles,  was  overtaken  by  a 
courier  with  a  dispatch  from  General  McClellan,  ordering  him  to  return. 

In  a  communication  from  General  McClellan  to  General  Hill,  dated  the  5th 
of  July,  General  McClellan  said :  **  Your  course  thus  far  has  been  in  all  respects 
judicious  and  soldierly."  But  having,  on  the  14th  of  July,  in  an  official  dis- 
patch to  Washington,  declared :  **  We  have  completely  annihilated  the  enemy 
in  Western  Virginia — (when,  in  point  of  fact,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prison- 
ers he  could  not  account  for  over  one-eighth  of  his  own  estimate  of  the  Eebel 
strength) — and  having,  upon  such  exaggerated  reports,  acquired  a  great  repu- 
tation. General  McClellan  now  found  it  necessary  to  lay  the  blame  for  the 
escape  of  Garnett's  army  upon  General  Hill. 

In  passing  through  Grafton,  on  his  way  to  Washington,  General  McClel* 
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Wiere  unable  to  recapture  the  prisoneni.  General  Crook  was  exchanged  on  the 
20th  of  March,  and  he  again  asaamed  command  of  the  Department  of  Weet 
Yirginia.  On  the  next  day,  however,  he  was  directed  to  report  to  General 
Granti  and  was  aesigned  to  the  command  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  with  orders  to  report  to  General  Sheridan. 

General  Crook  participated  in  all  the  movements  of  Sheridan's  cavalry 
nntil  the  close  of  the  war,  and  in  the  eleven  days  preceding  General  Lee^s  snr- 
render,  his  division  lost  one-third  of  its  number  in  killed  and  wounded  alone. 
When  General  Sheridan  was  assigned  to  a  command  in  the  South-West,  General 
Orook  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Cavalry  Corps,  which  he  retained  until 
relieved,  at  his  own  request,  about  the  Ist  €f£  July.  In  August  General  Crook 
was  ordered  to  report  to  General  Schofield^  in  the  Department  of  North  Caro* 
Una.  He  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  District  of  Wilmington,  and  he 
remained  in  that  position  until  honorably  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service 
on  the  15th  of  January,  1866. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  WAGER  SWAINE. 


WAGER  S WAYNE,  eldest  son  of  the  Hon.  N.  H.  Swayne,  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  was  born  at  Co- 
Inmbuff,  Ohio,  about  the  year  1835.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered 
Yale  College,  where  ho  graduated  with  credit,  after  considerable  interruption 
on  account  of  ill  health ;  and  from  that  time  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  and  practice  of  law  in  his  native  city. 

In  the  summer  of  1861  Governor  Dennison  offered  him  the  position  of 
Major  in  the  Forty-Third  Ohio  Infantry.  He  assisted  in  organizing  the  regi- 
ment at  Mount  Vernon,  and  accompanied  it  to  the  field  in  February,  1862.  The 
principal  part  of  the  first  summer  was  spent  at  Bear  Creek  and  Clear  Creek,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Corinth.  The  regiment  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  luka  and 
Corinth,  and  in  the  latter  the  Colonel  of  the  regiment  was  killed.  Major 
Swayne  had,  in  the  meantime,  been  promoted  to  the  Lieutenant-Colonelcy,  and 
he  now  succeeded  to  the  Colonelcy.  In  December,  the  regiment  went  into  camp 
at  Bolivar,  Tennessee,  yhero  the  winter  was  spent.  After  a  brief  raid  into 
Northern  Alabama,  under  General  Dodge,  the  Forty -Third  was  stationed  at 
Memphis.  Here,  for  nine  months.  Colonel  Swayne  held  the  office  of  Provost- 
Marshal,  and  discharged  the  duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  loyal  citizens.  After 
the  removal  of  the  regiment  to  Prospect,  in  Middle  Tennessee,  the  order  in  regard 
to  veteran  furloughs  was  received,  and  Colonel  Swayno's  command  was  not  slow 
in  re-enlisting. 
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Soon  after  returning  to  the  field,  the  regiment  moved  on  the  Athmta  cam- 
paign, and  daring  all  the  marches  and  battles,  Colonel  Sway  no  conducted  him^ 
self  like  a  true  soldier.  At  Besaca  he  led  his  men  across  a  bridge,  fully  exposed 
to  Eobel  sharp-shootera,  and  stationed  them  in  an  advanced  position,  with  but 
one  or  two  casualties;  and  on  ail  occasions  he  cheerfully  shared  the  dangers  and 
privations  of  the  private  soldier.  During  the  interval  of  rest  after  the  capture 
6t'  Atlanta,  he  commanded  a  brigade,  but  upon  the  march  to  the  sea  he  accom- 
panied his  regiment.  He  moved  on  the  campaign  of  the  Carolinas,  and  at  the 
Salkahatchie  was  wounded  severely  in  the  right  leg.  The  limb  was  ampu- 
tated, and  for  some  time  Colonel  Swayne  was  disabled  for  duty.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  Brigadier-General,  and  subsequently  to  Major-General,  and  in  July, 
1865,  he  reported  for  duty  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  as  Assistant  Commissioner 
of  Refugees,  Frcedmen,  and  Abandoned  Lands. 

Here,  through  the  manifold  troubles  of  the  reorganization.  General  Swayne 
continued  to  bear  himself  no  less  honorably  than  in  the  field.  Eecognizing 
clearly  for  what  he  had  fought,  and  fully  resolved  that  no  act  of  his  should  help 
to  cheat  the  nation  out  of  the  fruits  of  its  victory,  he  steadily  cast  his  influence 
in  favor  of  impartial  justice  and  equality  before  the  law  for  all.  The  efibrts  of 
the  party  which  sought  to  give  these  principles  practical  recognition  in  the  re- 
organization, found  in  him  a  firm  supporter.  He  was  prominent  in  their  public 
meetings,  and  soon  became  a  civil  as  well  as  a  military  power  in  Alabama. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  ALEXANDER  M.  McCOOK. 


ALEXANDER  M.  McCOOK  was  born  in  Columbiana  Connty,  Ohio, 
on  the  22(1  of  Ai^ril,  1831.  He  removed  with  his  parents  to  Carroll 
County,  in  1832,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  was  appointed  a  cadet  at 
West  Point.  Ho  graduated  July  1,  1852,  with  a  standing  which  entitled  him 
to  appointment  as  Brevet  Second-Lieutenant  in  the  Third  Infantry.  He  reported 
for  duty  at  Newport  Barracks,  September  30th,  and  on  the  14th  of  May,  1853, 
was  ordered  to  Jeifei'son  Barracks,  Missouri.  He  joined  company  E,  of  the 
Third  Infantry,  in  August,  1853,  and  in  June,  July,  and  August  of  the  following 
year,  he  was  engaged  in  the  campaign  against  the  Apaches.  He  was  promoted 
to  Second  Lieutenant  on  the  30th  of  June,  1854,  and  in  the  following  September 
He  reported  for  duty  at  Fort  Union,  New  Mexico.  In  February,  1855,  Lieuten- 
ant McCook  was  appointed  Commissary  in  a  campaign  against  the  Utah  Indians 
and  other  tribes.  He  served  in  this  campaign  until  September,  participating  in 
the  actions  at  Savvatchie  Pass  and  the  head-waters  of  the  Arkansas.  On  the 
30th  of  September  ho  reported  for  duty  at  Cantonment  Buryuni,  New  Mexico. 
In  March,  1856,  he  wjis  appointed  chief  guide  of  an  expedition  against  the 
Indians  of  Arizona,  and  bo  also  served  as  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  command. 
He  participated  in  the  battle  of  Gila  Kivcr,  and  in  all  the  skirmishes  of  the  cam- 
paign until  October,  when  he  again  reported  at  Cantonment  Buryuni.  He  was 
in  command  of  that  post  from  July  to  October,  1857,  and  in  December  of  the 
same  year  he  received  sixty  days'  leave. 

Ho  reported  at  the  Military  Academy  as  Instructor  of  Infantry  Tactics, 
January  14,  1858,  and  remained  there  until  April  22,  1861,  when  he  was  ordered 
to  Columbus,  Ohio,  as  mustering  and  disbursing  officer.  He  was  here  appointed 
Colonel  of  the  First  Ohio  Infantry,  a  three-months'  regiment,  and  on  the  29th 
of  April  he  assumed  command  of  the  Ohio  Camp  at  Lancaster.  Pennsylvania. 
In  May  he  marched  with  his  regiment  to  the  defense  of  Washington  City. 
Colonel  McCook  was  promoted  to  Captain  in  the  Third  United  States  Infantrj, 
May  14,  1861.  He  participated  in  the  affair  at  Vienna,  Virginia,  June  17th, 
and  he  commanded  the  First  Ohio  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  July  21,  1861, 
receiving  commendation  for  the  handsome  manner  in  which  he  handled  his 
regiment.  In  August  Colonel  McCook  was  again  appointed  Colonel  of  the 
First  Ohio,  now  a  three-years'  regiment,  and  in  December  he  was  commissioned 
Brigadier-General  of  volunteers. 

He  reported  for  duty  at  Louisville,  and  on  the  14th  of  October  assumed 
command  of  the  advance  of  the  army  at  Nolin  River,  Kentucky.  He  organised, 
equipped,  and  instructed  the  Second  Division,  Army  of  the  Ohio,  and  in  February, 
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1862,  led  that  division  in  Baeirs  advance  against  Nashville.  With  the  rest  of 
Bueirs  nrmy  he  next  marched  across  Tennessee  toward  Savannah,  and  on  the 
7tli  of  April  General  McGook  commanded  his  division  in  the  last  day's  action  at 
the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  again  handling  his  troops  so  as  to  receive  the 
approval  of  his  superiors.  He  commanded  the  reserve  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio 
in  the  advance  upon  and  siege  of  Corinth.  His  division,  however,  was  engaged 
at  Bridge's  Creek  and  at  Seratt's  Hill.  In  Juno  General  McCook  marched  with 
his  division  into  East  Tennessee.  On  the  17tU  of  July  he  was  appointed  Major- 
General  of  volunteers.  On  the  withdrawal  of  the  army  to  Louisville,  General 
McCook  commanded  a  column,  composed  of  the  Second  Division,  Army  of  the 
Ohio,  and  General  R.  B.  Mitchel's  division,  Army  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  the  advance  from  Louisville  he  commanded  the  First  Corps  of  the  Army 
of  the  Ohio,  consisting  of  Rousseau's  and  Jackson's  divisions.  With  these  he 
brought  on  the  battle  of  Perry ville,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  his  instructions, 
and  before  the  arm}'  was  prepared  to  sustain  him.  The  commanding  General, 
in  his  official  report,  censured  him  for  having  thus  undertaken  a  task  beyond  his 
strengtlj,  but  left  him  in  command  of  this  corps  during  the  pursuit  of  Bragg  to 
Crab  Orchard,  Kentucky. 

Under  General  Rosecrans,  who  now  assumed  command  of  the  army.  General 
McCook  led  his  troops  to  Nashville  in  the  latter  part  of  October.  On  the  26th  of 
December  he  moved  with  the  army  against  the  Rebels  at  Murfreesboro',  and  in 
the  battle  of  Stone  River  he  commanded  the  right  wing,  which  was  so  suddenly 
routed  and  crushed  by  Bragg's  onset.  General  Rosecrans  here  censured  the 
formation  of  his  lines.  He  displayed,  as  he  always  did,  fine  personal  bravery, 
but  few  after  this  battle  believed  in  his  capacity  to  handle  so  large  a  command. 

General  Rosecrans,  however,  retained  him,  and  in  December,  1863,  in  the 
reorganization  of  his  forces,  assigned  General  McCook  to  the  Twentieth  Corps, 
Army  of  the  Cumberland,  which  he  led  through  the  Tullahoma  campaign,  par- 
ticipating in  the  action  of  Liberty  Gap,  and  at  skirmishes  at  Tullahoma,  Elk 
River,  and  Winchester.  General  McCook  continued  to  command  the  corps  in 
the  Chattanooga  campaign,  and  in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  where  again  his 
lines  were  broken,  crushed,  and  driven  in  wild  retreat  toward  Chattanooga.* 
He  was  now  relieved  from  command,  October  6,  1863.  This  disaster,  added  to 
the  others  which  had  occurred  under  his  management,  led  to  much  public  and 
official  censure.  To  relieve  himself,  General  McCook  asked  for  a  Court  of  In- 
quiry. The  request  was  granted,  and  Generals  Hunter,  Cadwallader,  and  Wads- 
worth,  and  Colonel  Schriver  were  detailed  for  the  Court.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  the  findings  and  opinions  in  General  McCook's  case: 

''  It  nppcarfl  from  the  investigation  that  Major-General  McCook^a  command,  on  the  19th  of 
September,  1863,  the  first  day  of  the  bnttle  of  Chickamauga,  consisted  of  Sheridan's  and  Davis's 
divisions,  and  of  Ncgley's  temporarily,  Johnson's  having  bet^n  detached  to  Thomas's  command. 
The  evidence  shows  that  General  McCook  did  his  whole  duty  on  that  day  with  activity  and  intel- 
ligence. Early  on  the  20th  of  September  General  McCook  had  under  his  command  the  divisions 
of  Sheridan  and  Davis,  the  latter  only  thirteen  (o  fourteen  hundred  strong.    •    .     .     The  posting 

*  For  the  details  of  this,  which  relieve  General  McCook  from  a  large  share  of  the  blarney  see 
amU,  Life  of  Rosecrans. 
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of  these  troops  was  not  satiflfactory  to  the  commanding  General,  who,  in  person,  directed  sereral 
changes  between  eight  and  ten  A.M.  .  .  .  The  Court  deem  it  unnecessary  to  express  an 
opinion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  position  taken  by  General  McCk>ok,  and  that  subsequently 
ordered  to  be  taken  by  the  oomiiiandiiig  Genenil ;  but  it  is  apparent  from  the  testimony  that  Gen- 
eral McCook  was  not  responsible  for  the  delay  in  forming  the  new  line  on  that  occasion.  '  It  fur- 
ther appears  that  General  McCook  was  impressed  with  the  vital  importance  of  keeping  well  closed 
to  the  left,  and  maintaining  a  compact  center,  but  he  was  ordered  to  hold  the  Dry  Valley  Road; 
this  caused  the  line  to  be  attenuated,  as  stated  in  the  tCKtimony  of  the  commanding  General,  who 
says  that  its  length  was  greater  than  he  thought  when  first  assumed.  It  is  shown,  too,  that  the 
cavalry  did  not  obey  General  McCook's  orders.  The  above  facts,  and  the  additional  one,  that 
the  small  force  at  General  McCook's  disposal  was  inadequate  to  defend  against  greatly  superior 
numbers  the  long  line  hastily  taken,  under  instructions,  relieve  Greneral  McCook  entirely  from 
the  responsibility  for  the  reverse  which  ensued.  It  is  fully  established  that  General  McCook  did 
everything  he  could  to  rally  and  hold  his  troops  after  the  line  was  broken.'' 

The  design  of  this  report,  which  so  carefully  evaded  the  point  on  which  the 
whole  question  turned  (in  failing  to  inquire  whether,  in  this  formation  of  the 
line  which  thb  commanding  General  disapproved  the  moment  he  saw  it,  General 
McCook  had  displayed  the  capacity  necessary  in  one  holding  such  a  position), 
was  very  apparent.  But  it  failed  to  accomplish  its  purpose,  either  with  the  War 
Department  or  the  people.  None  questioned  the  General's  bravery  or  his  desire 
to  do  all  he  knew  how  to  repair  disasters,  but  he  was  never  again  trusted  iu  any 
position  of  high  responsibility. 

In  November,  1864,  he  was  assigned  to  some  (mostly)  unimportant  dutiea 
in  the  Middle  Division,  and  on  the  12th  of  February,  1865,  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Arkansas.  On  the  6th  of  the  following 
May  he  was  ordered  to  represent  the  War  Department  in  the  investigation  of 
Indian  affairs,  with  a  committee  from  both  Houses  of  Congress,  in  the  State  of 
Kansas  and  in  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and  Utah.  On  the  21at 
of  October,  1865,  he  was  mustered  out  as  Major-General  of  volunteers,  retaining 
his  rank  in  the  regular  service,  in  which  he  soon  rose,  by  regular  gradations,  to 
a  Lieutenant-Colonelcy  * 

He  has  received  the  following  brevet  commissions  in  the  regular  army: 
Brevet  Major,  for  "gallant  and  meritorious  services"  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
July  21, 1861 ;  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel,  for  ''gallant  and  meritorious  servict.*s** 
in  the  capture  of  Nashville,  March  8,1862;  Brevet  Colonel,  for  "gallant  and 
meritorious  services"  at  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  April  7,  18t52;  Brevet 

•General  McC'ook^B  political  views  l)efore  the  war  were  S<>ut hern  and  Deaiocratie.  Much 
complaint  once  exiHted  concerning  his  unpleanant  manifestation  of  the^e  Tiew^,  in  the  n\anner 
described  at  the  time  by  an  admiring  slaveholder  to  a  Nashville  paper,  whose  account  of  it  Mr. 
Greeley  has  preserved.  (Amer.  Conflict,  Vol.  II,  p.  245.)  "Uevisitetl  the  camp  of  (veneral 
McC'Ook  in  Maury  Oonnty,  in  quest  ol  a  fugitive;  and  that  officer,  instead  of  throwing  olvtaclcn 
in  the  way,  afforded  him  every  facility  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  his  sean»h.  Tliat  Gvn- 
eral  treated  him  in  the  most  courteous  and  gentlemanly  manner,  as  also  did  General  Johotton 
and  Captain  Blake,  the  Brigade  Provost-Marshal.  Their  conduct  toward  him  was  in  all  res|HHlii 
that  of  high-toned  gentlemen,  desiroUH  of  discharging  their  duties  promptly  and  hononibiv.  It 
is  impossible  for  the  army  to  prevent  slaves  from  following  them,  but  whenever  the  fugitives  ntiae 
into  the  lines  of  General  McC^>ok  they  arc  secured,  and  a  record  is  made  of  their  names  and  ihe 
names  of  their  owners.  All  the  owner  has  to  do  is  to  apply^  cither  in  person  or  through  an 
agent,  examine  the  record  or  look  at  the  slaves;  and  if  he  tinds  any  that  belong  to  him,  take  them 
away/'    Shortly  after  this  G)ngre8s  passed  a  law  prohibiting  army  slave^sitching. 
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Brigadier-General  for  *' gallant  and  meritorious  services"  at  the  battle  of  Perry- 
ville,  to  date  from  the  13th  of  March,  1865,  and  Brevet  Major- General,  for  "gal- 
lant and  meritorious  services''  in  the  field  during  the  war. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  General  McCook,  that  in  the  universal  rawness  at 
the  outset  of  the  war,  his  familiarity  with  the  subject  of  tactics,  which  he  had 
been  engaged  in  teaching  at  West  Point,  was  mistaken  for  military  genius. 
High  promotions  naturally  ensued  long  before  he  had  any  opportunity  to  grow, 
practically,  up  to  them,  and  as  naturally  the  repeated  disappointments  in  his  . 
performance  led  to  a  revulsion  which  went,  perhaps,  as  far  to  the  other  extreme. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  MORTIMER  D.  LEGGETT. 


M 


ORTIMER  D.  LEGGETT  was  born  in  Ithaca,  New  York,  April 
19th,  1831.  His  parents  were  Friends,  and  he  was  educated  in  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  that  non-resistant  people.  When  he  was  sixteen 
years  old  he  emigrated  to  Ohio,  and  settled  in  Geauga  County.  He  had  few 
opportunities  for  attending  school,  but  he  studied  at  nights,  under  the  direction 
of  his  parents,  imd  by  this  means  he  acquired  such  an  education  as  to  secure 
the  voluntary  bestowal  of  literary  degrees  by  several  Western  colleges.  He 
organized  the  first  system  of  union  classified  schools  in  the  State,  at  Akron, 
under  a  special  law.  Though  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  his 
time  was  occupied  entirely  with  the  cause  of  popular  education  until  at  the  age 
of  twenty-eight  he  commenced  the  practice  of  law  at  Warren,  Trumbull  County, 
Ohio.  In  the  fall  of  1857  he  removed  to  Zanesville,  and  continued  to  practice 
law  and  to  superintend  the  public  schools  of  that  city  until  the  fall  of  1861, 
when  he  was  authorized  by  Governor  Dennison  to  recruit  a  regiment. 

He  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Seventy -Eighth  Ohio  Infantry, 
on  the  18th  of  December,  1861,  and  was  promoted  to  Colonel  on  the  11th  of 
January,  1862.  He  accompanied  his  regiment  to  the  field,  and  arrived  at  Fort 
Donelson  during  the  hard  fighting  on  the  15th  of  February.  Upon  the  surren- 
der of  the  fort,  he  was  appointed  Provost-Marshal.  For  the  efficient  manner 
in  which  he  performed  his  duties  he  received  the  warmest  praise  from  General 
Grant,  and  has  enjoyed  ever  since  his  personal  friendship.  At  Pittsburg  Land- 
ing the  regiment  distinguished  itself,  and  was  honorably  mentioned  in  General 
Orders.  In  this  battle  Colonel  Leggett  was  wounded.  He  participated  in  the 
siege  of  Corinth,  and  on  the  16lh  of  May,  while  engaged  in  a  spirited  little 
fight,  his  horse  was  shot,  and  in  the  fall  he  himself  was  severely  injured.  How- 
ever, he  immediately  mounted  another  horse,  which,  during  the  battle,  was  also 
wounded. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Corinth  he  was  placed  in  command  of  a  brigade, 
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and  WU8  ordered  to  seize  and  hold  Jackson,  Tennessee.  He  surprised  the  en- 
emy and  qaptured  all  his  camp  and  garrison  equipage,  a  large  amoant  of  com- 
missary, quartermaster,  and  ordnance  stores,  and  many  prisoners.  When  the 
main  body  of  the  army  came  up,  he  was  sent  to  Grand  Junction  and  La  Grange, 
where,  during  the  summer  of  1862,  he  was  frequently  engaged  in  skirmishes 
with  the  enemy,  and  was  uniformly  successful.  On  the  30th  of  August,  at  Bol- 
ivar, Tennessee,  he,  with  eight  hundred  men,  fought  the  Rebel  Generals  Arm- 
strong, Jackson,  and  Forrest,  with  seven  thousand  men,  for  more  than  seven 
hours,  and  finally  drove  them  from  the  field.  Here  ho  was  again  slightly 
wounded. 

He  was  promoted  to  Brigadier-General  on  the  29th  of  November,  1862. 
He  participated  in  all  the  battles  preliminary  to  the  sicgo  of  Yicksburg,  and  at 
Champion  Hills  was  severely  wounded  at  the  beginning  ^f  the  fight.  He  con- 
cealed the  wound  even  from  his  staff,  and  remained  on  the  field  commanding 
his  troops  throughout  the  battle.  During  the  siege  he  occupied  a  prominent 
position  in  front  of  Fort  Hill,  and  was  wounded  twice,  once  severely.  On  the 
4th  of  July  he  was  honored  with  the  advance  in  entering  the  city. 

General  Leggett  commanded  the  Third  Division,  Seventeenth  Corps,  from 
the  siege  of  Vicksburg  to  the  close  of  the  war,  except  when  temporarily  in 
command  of  the  corps,  which  was  very  frequently  the  case.  He  was  engaged 
at  Bushy  Mountain,  Nicojack  Creek,  Kencsaw  Mountain,  and  Atlanta  July 
22d  and  28th.  The  battle  of  the  22d  was  fought  principally  by  his  division. 
He  was  on  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea,  and  at  the  taking  of  ^ocotaligo,  South 
Carolina.  He  was  brevettcd  Major-Goneral  from  July  22d,  1864,  and  was  ap- 
pointed full  Mujor-General  from  the  15th  of  January,  1865.  He  resigned  on 
the  22d  of  July,  1865,  and  his  resignation  was  accepted  November  1st  of  the 
same  year. 

After  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  ho  received  from  his  corps  commander,  as  the 
award  of  a  Board  of  Honor,  a  gold  medal,  inscribed  '*Fort  Donelson,  Sliiloh, 
Siege  of  Corinth,  Bolivar,  luka.  Champion  Hills,  Vicksburg."  He  is  a  strictly 
moral  man,  never  drinks  anything  that  will  intoxicate,  never  smokes  cig:irs, 
never  chews  tobacco,  never  uses  profane  language,  and  never  pla3*s  canis;  and 
drinking  and  card-playing  were  always  prohibited  at  his  head  quarters.  His 
services  lasted  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  war;  they  were  ahvayj* 
honorable,  often  arduous,  and  sometimes  distinguished,  so  that  in  the  end  he 
came  to  command  the  trust  of  his  superiors,  the  admiration  of  his  soldiers,  and 
that  gratitude  from  the  country  which  al*  deserve  who  add  capacity  and  hkill 
to  their  personal  devotion. 
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BREVET  MAJOR-GENERAL  CHARLES  W.  HILL 


CHARLES  W.  HILL  is  a  native  of  Vermont,  though  from  six  years 
of  age  he  has  resided  nearly  all  the  time  in  Ohio,  and  since  March, 
1836,  in  Toledo.  His  father  was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  and  his 
mother  of  Connecticut,  and  their  ancestora  were  among  the  early  settlers  of 
New  England. 

In  June,  1839,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  on  the  Ist  of  October  fol- 
lowing became  a  partner  of  Judge  Tilden,  late  of  Cincinnati,  in  the  practice  of 
the  law.  From  that  time  until  called  into  the  military  service,  in  June,  1861, 
his  practice  was  large. 

From  boyhood  he  had  shown  decided  aptness  for  military  duty,  and 
endeavored  to  keep  well  informed  in  military  matters.  In  April,  1861,  he 
spent  some  time  in  the  instruction  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Fourteenth 
Ohio.  Early  in  June  of  that  year  he  was  invited  by  Governor  Dcnnison  to 
take  command  of  the  Twenty-Fifth  Ohio  (three-years'  regiment),  but  circum- 
stances did  not  then  permit  him  to  leave  home  for  so  long  a  period.  On  the 
15tii  of  June  Governor  Dennison  requested  him,  by  telegram,  to  accept  a  Brig- 
adier-General's commission  for  service  in  West  Virginia.  At  Grafton  he 
reported  to  General  McCiellan.  About  the  same  time  an  appointment  of  Major 
in  the  Thirteenth  United  States  Infantry  (regulars)  reached  him,  but  he  de- 
clined. He  was  placed  in  command  of  a  district  extending  from  Wheeling  and 
Parkcrsburg  east  to  the  Cheat  Eiver,  including  both  railroad  lines.  In  General 
McClellan's  instructions  is  the  following:  *'The  Commanding  General  instructs 
me  to  add  that  he  has  intrusted  to  you  the  most  important  duty  next  to  his  own 
in  this  territory,  viz. :  That  of  securing  the  base  of  his  operations  and  line  of 
retreat.  At  any  cost — that  of  your  hist  man — you  will  preserve  the  Cheat 
River  lino,  Grafton,  and  the  line  thence  to  Wheeling.  On  this  depends  the 
entire  success  of  the  plan  of  operations.*'  The  performance  of  this  duty 
involved  the  scattering  of  his  troops  over  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of 
posts,  in  small  detachments.  General  McCiellan  estimated  the  Eebel  army,  at 
and  near  Laurel  Hill,  at  ten  thousand  men.  For  immediate  service  against 
them  he  appropriated  about  twenty  thousand  troops,  and  was  so  persistent  in 
his  order  to  forward  troops,  and  so  unready  to  comply  with  General  Hill's 
often -repeated  request  (and  his  own  promises)  to  allow  some  disposable  forces 
with  which  to  operate  to  the  east,  in  anticipation  of  the  possible  escape  of  Gar- 
nett's  army,  that  up  to  the  time  of  that  escape  not  a  man  had  been  furnished  to 
General  Hill  available  for  such  service.    Nevertheless,  at  the  risk  of  weaken- 
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ing  General  McClellan's  "  line  of  retreat,"  and  without  being  able  to  get  tiie 
approval  of  that  ofBcer,  he  withdrew  portions  of  detachments  from  sereral  of 
the  posts  and  poshed  them  oat  hj  way  of  Oakland  and  Cheat  Btver  to  West 
Union,  nnder  Colonel  Irvine.  On  the  9th  of  July  Colonel  Irvine  telegraphed 
General  Hill :  *'  Oar  increased  knowledge  clearly  indicates  the  oooapancy  of 
the  Janction  (Bed  House)  as  the  proper  position  for  our  troops."  He  was  re- 
ferred to  the  views  of  the  engineers  already  known  to  him,  and  instrncted  to 
act  on  his  best  judgment.  On  the  12th  he  reported :  *<  My  main  force  will  be 
at  the  mill  mentioned  (Chisholm*8),  eight  miles  from  Oakland,  with  a  strong 
advanoe  at  the  ged  House — say  two  or  three  hundred  men."  On  the  13th,  at 
eleven  A.  M.,  a  telegram  reached  Greneral  Hill  at  Grafton,  dated  12thy  at  Bev- 
#rly,  and  13th,  at  Bearing  Bun,  announcing  the  escape  of  the  Bebel  forces 
north-easterly,  via  Leodsville,  and  directing  General  Hill  to  take  the  field  at 
once  with  all  the  force  he  could  make  available  to  cut  off  their  retreat.  Baying 
that  two  Pennsylvania  regiments  at  Cumberland  had  been  ordered  to  report  to 
him  at  Bowlesburg,  and  directing  him  to  withdraw  detachments  on  the  rail- 
roads between  Wheeling  and  Parkeihsburg,  and  concentrate  by  specials  trains, 
adding:  "It  is  supposed  that  you  will  be  able  to  take  the  field  with,  say,  six 
thousand  men,  including  Colonel  Irvine's  command,  and  at  least  fonr  guns." 
Believing  Colonel  Irvine  to  be  in  the  position  indicated  by  him  on  the  18th, 
(General  Hill  telegraphed  him :  "  The  Bebels  are  driven  out  of  Laurel  Hill,  and 
In  fhll  retreat  eastward  on  St  €^eorge's  Pike.  Hold  your  position  with  firm- 
ness to  the  last  man.  I  will  re-enforce  you  in  person,  and  with  all  available 
forces,  as  soon  as  possible."  No  Pennsylvania  regiments  came,  or  were  ex* 
pected.  The  guns  at  Grafton  were  manned  by  a  new  company,  without  a  sin* 
gle  horse  or  set  of  harness.  The  utmost  dispatch  was  had  in  ordering  trains, 
ti*oop8,  and  supplies ;  but  the  entire  command  was  almost  destitute  of  teams 
with  which  to  move  away  from  the  railroad  lines,  and  only  a  few  could  be  got 
by  impressment.  Having  made  such  arrangements  as  he  could  at  Grafton, 
General  Hill,  with  a  portion  of  his  staff  and  four  companies  of  infhntry,  took 
the  first  train  east  to  Oakland.  Thence,  about  eleven  o*clock  that  night,  he 
dispatched  three  companies,  under  Major  Walcott,  to  report  to  Colonel  Irvine 
at  Chisholm's  mill,  himself  remaining  to  hurry  up  troops  by  aid  of  the  tele- 
graph, and  to  move  on  with  them  on  their  arrival.  No  other  companies 
reached  Oakland  so  as  to  be  disembarked  before  the  14th.  On  reaching  Chis- 
holm's  mill  Major  Walcott  found  that  Colonel  Irvine  had  stationed  his  whole 
command  at  West  Union  ;  he  had  also  drawn  in  all  his  scouts  and  picketa  on  or 
near  the  ^bel  line  of  retreat,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  13th,  leaving  a  space 
eight  miles  in  width  entirely  open  to  the  Bcbel  army,  whose  rear-guard  passed 
the  Bed  House,  going  east,  at  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  eighteen 
hours  after  the  time  when  General  Hill  received  his  orders  fW>m  General 
McClellan.  Colonel  Irvine  having  news  of  the  passage  of  the  Bebel  army  soon 
after  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  ordered  his  troops  upon  the  pur- 
suit, starting  eight  miles  west  of  the  Bed  House.  The  pursuit  was  continued 
fourteen  miles,  at  which  point  Greneral  Hill,  vrith  six  mounted  men,  overtook 
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Iho  command.  The  Eebel  army  was  reported  at  least  five  miles  in  advance. 
(In  point  of  fact  it  was  eight  miles  in  advance,  and  had  burned  the  bridge  over 
Stony  River.)  There  was  no  possibility  of  moving  toward  the  Eebel  army, 
except  by  following  in  their  track.  The  country  was  sparsely  settled,  and  all 
available  supplies  were  exhausted.  The  troops,  numbering  some  twelve  hun- 
dred, were  without  breakQtist,  some  of  them  without  supper  the  n'ight  before ; 
in  all  their  haversacks  there  was  not  half  a  meal  for  the  command,  and  they 
were  without  transportation.  For  these  reasons  General  Hill  ordered  them 
back  to  the  Eed  House.  Most  of  the  troops  ordered  had  come  up  on  the  14th 
and  15th,  and  scouts  on  the  afternoon  of  the  15th  reported  that  the  Eebel  army 
had  encamped  on  the  night  of  the  14th  at  Greenland,  where  it  still  remained, 
and  had  burned  the  bridge  at  the  gap  in  roar  of  its  camp.  Finding  that  the 
position  could  be  turned  by  either  of  two  routes.  General  Hill  dispatched  a  col- 
umn, under  Colonel  Morton,  by  rail  to  New  Creek  Station,  to  move  thence  upon 
the  enemy's  lefl  flank ;  and  at  five  o'clock  P.  M.  of  that  day  moved  with  the 
Fifth  and  Eighteenth  Ohio  from  Oakland,  by  a  diagonal  line,  to  the  bridge  on 
the  North -West  Pike,  over  the  west  branch  of  the  Potomac,  at  which  point  he 
was  to  be  joined  by  Colonel  Irvine's  command  from  the  Eed  House,  intending 
to  turn  the  Eebel  right  and  cut  them  off  before  they  could  reach  Petersburg. 
After  his  arrangements  were  all  made,  and  orders  issued.  General  Hill  received 
a  telegram  from  General  McClollan,  dated  the  14th,  at  Huttonsville,  announcing 
the  action  at  Carrick's  Fonl  and  the  death  of  General  Garnett,  and  saying:  "I 
charge  you  to  complete  your  operations  by  the  capture  of  the  remainder  of  his 
force.  If  you  have  but  one  regiment,  attack  and  check  them  until  others 
arrive.  You  may  never  have  such  another  opportunity.  Do  not  throw  it 
away.  Conduct  this  movement  in  person,  and  follow  them  a  Voutrancey  Gen- 
eral Hill  was  executing  this  order  before  he  knew  of  its  existence,  and  marched 
with  his  column  over  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  a  distance  of  thirty-five  and 
one-half  miles,  within  twenty -four  hours  after  leaving  Oakland.  News  carried 
to  the  enemy's  camp  of  the  approach  of  Colonel  Morton,  who  had  been  discov- 
ered from  the  top  of  Knobby  Mountain,  induced  the  Eebels  to  break  up  and 
move  toward  Petersburg.  At  four  o'clock  the  next  morning  General  Hill,  with 
about  eight  hundred  picked  men,  in  light  marching  order,  started  for  an  addi- 
tional forced  march,  but,  after  moving  about  five  miles,  was  overtaken  by  a 
courier  with  a  dispatch  from  General  McClellan,  ordering  him  to  return. 

In  a  communication  from  General  McClellan  to  General  Hill,  dated  the  5th 
of  July,  General  McClollan  said :  **  Your  course  thus  far  has  been  in  all  respects 
judicious  and  soldierly."     But  having,  on  the  14th  of  July,  in  an  official  dis- 
patch to  Washington,  declared:  *•  We  have  completely  annihilated  the  enemy 
in  Western  Virginia — (when,  in  point  of  fact,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prison- 
ers he  could  not  account  for  over  one-eighth  of  his  own  estimate  <>^  ^^^  "Re\)e\ 
strength) — and  having,  upon  such  exaggerated  reports,  acquired  a  grett.t  repu- 
tation. General  McClellan  now  fonnd  it  necessary  to  lay   the    "^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
escape  of  Garnett's  army  upon  General  Hill. 

In  passing  through  Grafton,  on  his  way  to  Washington,  ^j^ri^^^^^^ 
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Imn  promised  General  Hill,  in  the  presence  of  General  Boeeerana,  that|  as  aoM 
A  he  ahonld  receive  General  Hill's  report,  he  would  examine  the  sobject  and 
pabliclj  annoanoe  his  conclusions.  That  report  was  sent  to  him  before  the  5th 
of  August,  1861.  He  never  made  a  report  to  the  War  Department  n^on  his 
West  Virginia  campaign,  and  never  afterwai-d  publicly  announced,  in  mnj 
ofBcial  way,  any  conclusion  with  reference  to  General  Hill's  acts. 

After  General  Sosecrans  took  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Ohio  he 
assigned  General  Hill  to  the  command  of  his  second  brigade  of  three-yoara* 
troops;  but,  as  the  General  held  only  a  State  commission,  the  order  was  soon 
revoked.  He  was  ordered  to  report  to  the  Governor  of  Ohio,  to  be  assigned  to 
the  oommand  of  Gamp  Chase,  as  a  camp  of  rendeavons  and  instruction.  He 
was  here  retained  until  the  18th  of  December,  1861,  when,  at  his  own  reqnetti 
he  was  relieved.  He  had  kept  up  an  officers'  school,  and  attended  diligently  in 
person  to  the  instruction,  drill,  and  discipline  of  the  troops. 

Groneral  Hill  was  now  well  supported  in  an  eflbrt  to  secure  an  appointnent 
ftoro  the  President  as  Brigadier-General,  but  popular  censure  had  lai^gely  fol- 
lowed in  the  track  of  McCIellan*s  censure  for  his  conduct  in  West  Virginia. 
This,  and  the  influence  of  McClellan  himself— then  all-powerfkil  at  Washing- 
ton— ^prevented  his  success. 

He  was  subsequently  asked  by  Governor  Tod  if  he  would  accept  the 
Colonelcy  of  the  Sixty-Seventh  Ohio,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
officers,  and  he  answered  in  the  affirmative,  but  circumstances  prevented  the 
appointment  A  month  or  two  later  he  was  appointed  A4]utant-6eneral  of 
Ohio. 

In  18G2  Ohio  had  been  menaced  by  Bebol  forces  in  Kentucky  and  Vir- 
ginia, and,  to  ropol  them,  had  been  forcod  to  depend  chiefly  upon  the  "Squir- 
rel Hunters."  These  demonstrations  induced  the  Legislature,  at  the  session  of 
18G2-3,  to  pass  a  law  requiring  the  organization  of  the  entire  militia  of  the 
State,  and  also  to  authorize  a  volunteer  force  by  formal  enlistments.  The  con- 
sequent additions  to  the  duties  of  the  Adjutant-GeneraKs  office  involved  a  great 
increase  of  work.  Three  hundred  and  ten  regiments  and  battalions  of  militia 
were  organized,  officered,  and  commissioned ;  a  large  force  of  volunteers  was 
enlisted  and  fblly  organized,  and  they  and  the  commissioned  officers  of  the 
militia  were  brought  into  camp  and  instructed.  The  returns  for  the  season 
showed  forty-three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty  volunteers  '^available  for 
duty ;  but  none  of  these  organizations  were  complete  at  the  time  of  Morgan's 
raid  through  the  State  in  July,  1863.  General  Hill  held  publi<^  meetings  in  the 
larger  towns  and  cities,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  organizing  the 
militia  with  an  energy  much  beyond  his  power  of  endurance.  At  the  office  his 
whole  time,  except' when  taking  his  meals,  or  getting  a  little  sleep  in  the  late 
hours  of  the  night,  was  occupied ;  and  even  Sunday  brought  little  rest.  The 
result  of  this  labor  was  Serious  illness  in  the  latter  part  of  1863,  from  the 
effects  of  which  he  never  recovered. 

The  volunteer  militia  organized  by  him  was  afterward  known  aa  the  Na- 
tional Guard.     His  successor  found  them  ready  for  any  call  on  the  shortest 
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notice,  80  that  all  ho  had  to  do  in  1864  was  to  issue  his  telegram,  and  the  Na- 
tional Guard  came,  ready  for  the  required  hundred-days'  service. 

Early  in  1864  General  Hill,  now  in  broken  health,  was  given  the  opportu- 
nity of  commanding  a  regiment,  for  which  he  had  more  than  once  asked,  to  be 
relieved  from  the  duties  of  the  Adjutant-Generars  office.  He  was  made  Colonel 
of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-Eighth  Ohio,  for  service  at  Johnson's  Island, 
which  the  Eebol  machinations  in  Canada  had  suddenly  made  a  point  of  consid- 
erable importance.  Before  leaving  Columbus  he  was  invited  by  the  Standing 
Committees  on  Military  Affairs  of  the  two  Houses  to  meet  with  them  and  his 
successor,  and  present  his  views  of  the  policy  to  be  pursued  by  the  State. 
Afterward  a  military  bill,  reported  by  Senator  Connell,  of  the  same  committee, 
was  sent  to  Colonel  Hill  for  his  suggestions.  He  gave  it  thorough  attention, 
proposing  a  large  number  of  amendments,  including  a  change  of  name  of  the 
volunteer  militia  from  "  Ohio  State  Guard  "  to  "National  Guard."  Most  of  his 
amendments  were  adopted  verbatim  by  the  Legislature. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  1864,  Colonel  Hill  assumed,  command  of  the  troops  at 
Sandusky  and  vicinity,  with  full  authority  over  the  lake  frontier  in  that  region, 
without  regard  to  seniority  of  rank.  Some  of  the  work  devolved  upon  him 
will  be  seen  in  the  sketch  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty -Eighth  (Vol.  II), 
the  direct  command  of  which  he  retained  during  the  most  of  its  service.  In 
addition  to  his  proper  duties  he  was  required,  by  orders  from  Washington,  to 
receipt  and  be  responsible  for  the  current  money  of  the  Eebel  prisoners,  which 
averaged,  from  day  to  day,  about  twenty -five  thousand  dollars.  He  was  banker 
for  about  three  thousand  depositors,  having  to  supervise  all  their  financial 
transactions,  and  to  settle  with  and  pay  them  on  being  discharged.  In  the  time 
of  general  discharges  of  prisoners  and  of  considerable  exchanges,  it  was  a 
common  thing  to  settle  with  and  pay  off  over  three  hundred  depositors  each 
day  for  several  days  in  succession ;  and  scarcely  any  dissatisfaction  was  ever 
manifested  by  the  prisoners  in  their  settlements. 

Colonel  Hill  was  mustered  out  with  his  regiment  on  the  17th  of  July,  1865. 
During  his  command  at  the  Island  several  offers  were  made  to  ask  a  brevet  for 
him,  but  he  declined  any  kind  offices  in  that  direction  until  the  War  Depart- 
ment should  get  time  to  pass  upon  his  services  in  West  Virginia.  That  time 
came  after  he  lefl  the  service,  with  a  brevet  commission  of  Brigadier-General, 
and  following  that  a  brevet  commission  of  Major-General,  with  rank  frcm 
March  13,  1865. 
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BREVET  MAJOR-GENERAL  JOHN  0.  TIDBALL 


JOHN  C.  TIDBALL  was  born  in  Ohio  County,  Virginia,  but  at  an 
early  age  he  emigrated  with  his  parents  to  Belmont  County,  Ohio.  He 
was  brought  up  as  a  farmer,  and  atler  receiving  a  common-school  edu- 
cation he  entered  West  Point  in  1844.  In  1848  he  graduated,  standing  eleventh 
in  a  class  of  thirty-eight.  He  was  appointed  Brevet  Scoond-Lieu tenant  in  the 
Third  United  States  Artillery,  and  in  the  fall  he  joined  Sherman's  battery  of 
that  regiment.  In  February,  1849,  he  was  appointed  Second-Lieutenant  in  the 
Second  Artillery,  and  in  the  spring  he  joined  his  company  at  Savannah.  In  the 
summer  of  1849,  and  until  the  winter  of  1851,  he  was  in  Florida.  He  was  then 
ordered  to  Charleston  Harbor.  In  March,  1853,  he  was  promoted  to  First-Lieu- 
tenant, and  joined  his  company  at  Fort  Defiance,  New  Mexico.  At  this  post  he 
only  remained  a  few  months,  when  he  was  detailed  to  accompany  Captain  (sub- 
sequently General)  \Vhip])le  in  his  explorations  for  a  Pacific  Railroad  route. 
This  duty  occupied  the  winter  of  18513-4  and  the  ensuing  spring.  The  next  fall 
he  was  assigned  to  duty  on  the  Coast  Survey,  and  he  continued  on  this  duty 
until  the  full  of  1859,  when  he  rcjoinodhis  com])any,  then  stationed  at  the  Artil- 
lery School  of  Practice,  at  Fortress  Monroe.  After  a  short  stay  he  was  tnins- 
ferred  to  company  A,  of  his  regiment,  and  6rdere<l  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  rebellion  the  company  was  ordered  t<^  Washing- 
ton, to  form  ]):irt  of  (icneral  Scott's  force  assisting  at  the  first  inauguration  of 
President  Lincoln.  The  buttery,  with  horses  and  equipments,  was  then  dis- 
patched on  the  secret  expedition  for  the  relief  and  re-enforeenient  of  Fort 
Pickens.  The  battery  assisted  in  putting  that  post  in  a  defensible  Ci>ndition, 
and  in  July  relurne<l  to  New  York,  and  was  at  once  hurried  to  "Washington  to 
participate  in  the  Manassas  campaign.  Lieutenant  Tidbull  had,  in  the  moan- 
time,  been  promoted  to  Captain,  May  14,  ISOl,  and  in  this  campaign  he  com- 
manded the  battery.  Soon  after  the  Manassas  campaign  Captain  Tidball  organ- 
ized his  Light  Battery  into  a  Horse  Battery,  having  all  the  cunnoniei-s  mounted. 
This  was  the  first  battery  of  the  sort  organized  in  the  United  States,  and  as  it 
was  new,  there  were  many  skeptical  critics;  but  as  the  war  progressed  the  effi- 
ciency of  horse-batteries  became  a])parent,  and  others  were  organized. 

In  the  spring  campaign  of  18G2  Captain  Tidball,  with  his  battery,  accom- 
panied the  Arm}'  of  the  Potomac  to  the  peninsula,  and  assisted  in  the  siege  of 
Yorktown.  Upon  the  evacuation  of  that  j)lace  he  joined  in  the  pursuit,  under 
Stoneman,  and,  near  Williamsburg,  participated  in  a  skirmish  which  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  battle  of  the  next  day.      Captain  Tidball  eon  tinned  in  th9 
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advance  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  pressed  the  enemy  closely,  and  in  an 
action  at  Mechanics ville,  May  23d  and  24th,  his  battery  played  a  conspicuous 
part.  After  the  battle  of  Mechanicsville  General  Porter  directed  Captuin  Tid- 
ball to  cover,  with  his  battery,  the  withdrawal  of  the  army  to  a  new  position,  at 
Gaines's  Hill.  In  tliis  duty  he  was  in  no  way  assisted  or  supported  by  other 
troops,  but  by  successively  retiring  as  the  Kebels  advanced,  and  taking  up  new 
positions,  be  was  able  to  hold  them  in  check,  and  to  rejoin  the  main  force,  which 
took  up  its  new  line  of  battle  unmolested.  In  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Hill  Cap- 
tain Tidball  reported  to  General  Sykes,  on  the  right,  where  the  enemy  was 
pressing  upon  the  flank  of  the  National  army.  He  placed  his  guns  on  the  right 
of  Weed's — already  in  position — and  by  their  united  efforts,  six  successive  attacks 
were  repulsed;  and  the  flank  was  held  against  Jackson's  efforts  until  the  other 
portions  of  the  line  were  forced  so  far  back  that  the  batteries  were  in-danger  of 
being  captured.  About  dark  they  were  withdrawn  to  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
On  the  1st  of  July  the  last  of  the  seven  days'  battle  took  place  at  Malvern 
Hill.  Captain  Tidball's  battery  was  held  in  reserve  until  near  the  close  of  the 
day,  when  a  furious  assault  was  made,  and  all  the  reserve  batteries  were  thrown 
forward  in  mass,  and  by  their  fearful  fire  the  enemy  was  checked.  In  this 
movement  Captain  Tidball's  battery  took  most  honorable  part.  On  the  3d  of 
July  the  enemy  made  a  reconnoissance  in  force,  at  Harrison's  Landing,  and 
commenced  shelling  the  National  troops,  who,  on  account  of  the  rain  and  mud, 
had  not  yet  taken  up  the  line  of  defense  fully,  and  now  heard  the  enemy's  gunb 
with  considerable  consternation.  Captain  Tidball  was  ordered  out  immediately, 
and  throwing  his  battery  well  to  the  front,  he  succeeded  in  driving  off  the 
enemy.  When  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  withdrew  from  Harrison's  Landing 
Captain  Tidball  remained  with  the  cavalry  to  cover  the  rear,  and  consequently 
was  prevented  from  participating  in  the  second  Manassas  campaign.  He  joined 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  again  on  the  march  to  Antietam,  and  at  daylight  on 
morning  of  September  15th,  the  day  afler  the  battle  of  South  Mountain,  ho 
started  with  the  cavalry,  under  General  Pleasanton,  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 
The  Rebel  rear-guard  was  overtaken  a  short  distance  beyond  Boonsboro',  and 
afler  a  sharp  skirmish  the  National  cavalry  was  driven  back  in  confusion;  and 
it  was  not  until  Captain  Tidball  brought  up  his  pieces  that  order  was  restored, 
and  the  enemy  routed.  Continuing  the  pursuit  toward  Hagerstown  a  circuitous 
march  brought  them  (o  Antietam.  General  Richardson,  marching  his  infantry 
division  by  a  shorter  route,  arrived  at  the  same  time,  but  without  his  artillery. 
His  combative  zeal  led  him  to  insist  that  Captain  Tidball  should  place  his  gune 
on  an  eminence  and  open  fire;  which  was  no  sooner  dope  than  the  enemy  con- 
centrated all  his  batteries  upon  Tidball,  who  maintained  the  unequal  contest  in 
a  manner  nowise  unfavorable  to  himself  About  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  Antietam  battle  Cai)tain  Tidball  was  directed  to  cross  the  center  bridge,  * 
on  the  turnpike  leading  from  Boonsboro'  to  Sharpsburg.  The  Fourth  Pennsyl- 
vania Cavalry  preceded  him,  under  Colonel  Childs,  but  thfe  Colonel  was  killed, 
and  the  regiment  withdrawn,  leaving  the  Captain  to  drive  back  the  skirmishers 
with  canister,  and  to  establish  his  battery  on  an  eminence  well  advanced  toward 
Vol.  I.— 62. 
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Sharpsburg.  Although  suffering  considerably,  ho  held  his  position  until  after 
dark,  when,  the  battle  having  ceased,  he  was  ordered  to  withdniw  from  such  an 
exposed  point.  Captain  Tidball  moved  with  the  cavalry  in  pursuit  of  tho  re- 
treating Bebels,  and  at  the  crossing  of  the  Potomac  ho  had  a  spirited  artillery 
contest  with  the  enemy's  batteries,  posted  to  cover  the  crossing. 

Unimportant  marches  and  reconnoissanccs  occupied  the  time  until  Novem- 
ber 1,  1862,  when  Captain  Tidball  was  assigned  to  tho  cavalry  division  under 
General  Averill,  who,  in  conjunction  with  General  Pleasanton,  guarded  the 
right  flank  of  the  ormy,  as  it  moved  from  Harper's  Ferry  to  Fredericksburg. 
The  onemy  was  moving  at  the  same  time  in  a  parallel  direction,  and  a  succession 
of  flank  collisions  took  place.  The  most  important  of  these  were  at  Piedmont^ 
Markham,  and  Amissville;  in  all  of  which  Captain  Tidball,  with  his  battery 
was  engaged.  At  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  ho  had  no  opportunity  of  parti- 
cipating ;  but  ho  was  hold  in  readiness  for  any  advantage  that  might  arise. 

When  tho  spring  campaign  of  1863  opened,  Captain  Tidball  was  selected  to 
accompany  General  Stoneman  on  his  raid,  preparatory  to  the  advance  which 
resulted  in  the  battle  of  Chancelloi*sville.  Owing  to  heavy  rains  and  swollen 
8ti*eams  the  expedition  was  much  dcla^^ed,  and  consequently  was  not  so  fruitful 
of  results  as  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  Tidbairs  battery  was  attached  im- 
mediately to  AveriU's  command,  which,  passing  through  Culpepper,  met  tho 
enemy  May  1st  in  strong  force,  well  intrenched,  guarding  the  railroad  bridge  and 
ford  across  the  Kapidan.  The  enemy  were  driven  away  sufficiently  to  destroy 
tho  bridge,  and  then  the  command,  moving  to  Ely's  Ford,  crossed  tho  river  and 
entered  the  National  lines,  at  Chancellorsville,  during  the  battle.  Afler  tho 
battle  of  Chancollorsville  the  horsc-battcrics,  eight  in  number,  but  afterward 
increased  to  twelve,  were  orgiinized  into  two  brigades;  one  of  ihem  was  under 
command  of  Captain  Tidball,  consisting  of  his  own  battery,  with  Graham's 
and  E:indairs,  of  the  First  United  States  Artillery,  and  Fuller^  of  the  Third. 

In  tho  Gettysburg  campaign  Tidball's  artillcr}-  brigade  was  attached  to 
PJeasanton's  cavalry  corps,  and  was  engaged  with  the  Eebel  cavalry  at  Aldic's, 
Snicker's,  Ashby*s,  and  other  gaps  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  batteries  were  al- 
most constantly  engaged  during  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  in  the  pursuit 
they  performed  their  duty  with  marked  credit,  particularly  in  the  engagements 
at  Boonsboro',  Funkstown,  Ilagcrstown,  Falling  "Water,  and  Williamsport.  In 
tho  month  of  August  the  Governor  of  New  York  appointed  Captain  Tidball 
Colonel  of  the  Fourth  Heavy  Artillery,  from  that  State.  The  regiment  was 
stationed  in  the  defenses  of  Washington,  and  though  an  old  regiment,  was^iomo- 
what  defective  in  discipline  and  instruction  ;  but  b}"  energetic  labor  these  defi- 
ciencies  were  corrected,  and  in  the  following  March  Colonel  Tidball  moved  with 
it,  numbering  over  two  thousand  men,  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  where  it 
was  assigned  to  tho  Second  Corps,  under  Hancock.  Colonel  Tidball  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  artillery  brigade  of  that  corps,  consisting  of  thirteen  hat- 
teries,  in  addition  to  his  own  regiment.  In  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness  Colonel 
Tidball,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  ground,  could  place  but  three  bfttterio« 
in  position.     These  rendered  valuable  service,  particularly  two  of  thorn,  poste<l 
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near  tho  center  of  the  Second  Corps,  where  the  enemy  made  a  desperate  assault 
and  partly  succeeded  in  breaking  the  National  lino.  In  the  t)attles  around 
Spottsylvania  C.  II.,  which  soon  followed.  Colonel  Tidball's  batteries  again  had 
ample  opportunities  for  displaying  their  skill  and  hardihood.  At  tho  North 
Anna  the  enemy  was  strongly  posted  in  redoubts,  on  both  sides  of  tho  river,  for 
the  protection  of  the  bridges.  General  Hancock  determined  to  assault,  and  ub 
speedily  as  possible  Colonel  Tidball  placed  sixty  guns  in  position,  and  com- 
menced playing  on  the  enemy's  works:  and,  without  doubt,  his  artillery  fire 
contributed  greatly  to  tho  success  of  the  assault.  The  Rebels  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  destroy  tho  bridge,  but  their  batteries,  placed  about  twelve  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  bridge,  commanded  it  completely,  and  prevented  the 
National  army  from  crossing.  The  batteries  were  so  situated  that  Colonel  Tid- 
ball could  not  silence  them  with  his  field-guns;  but  at  night  he  placed  six 
Cohorn  mortars  in  position,  and  at  daylight  opened  fire  with  them.  This  fire, 
at  once  strange  and  destructive  to  the  enemy,  had  a  magical  effect  in  suppress- 
ing his.  This  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  Cohorn  mortars  were  used  for 
field  purposes  in  our  service;  but  from  this  time  onward  they  were  in  great 
demand  for  close  fighting.  Colonel  Tidball  continued  to  participate  with  tho 
Second  Corps,  and  at  Cold  Harbor  a  portion  of  his  batteries  were  posted  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  ground  which  had  been  occupied  previously,  in  the  battle  of 
Gaines's  Hill.  After  the  crossing  of  the  James  Colonel  Tidball  placed  his  bat- 
teries close  upon  the  skirmish-line,  and  at  the  *'Hare  House"  he  threw  up  a 
light  work,  which  grew  into  the  shapeless  figure  called  Fort  Steed  man,  historic 
from  the  fierce  assault  made  upon  it  by  the  enemy  March  25,  1865.  During  the 
severe  fighting  of  the  succeeding  days  his  batteries  occupied  a  position  on  the 
most  advanced  line,  and  sustained  themselves  with  spirit  and  skill. 

After  fifty  days'  campaigning,  with  almost  continuous  fighting.  Colonel 
Tidball  was  appointed  Commandant  of  Cadets  at  tho  Military  Academy,  and 
was  ordered  to  repair  to  West  Point  without  delay.  Just  as  Colonel  Tidball  was 
becoming  settled  in  his  duties  an  incident  occurred  which  caused  him  to  be 
immediately  ordered  to  the  field.  A  cadet,  the  son  of  a  former  law-partner  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  committed  an  offense,  the  penalty  of  which  he  attempted 
to  escape  by  falsehood.  lie  was  brought  to  trial  before  a  court-martial,  upon 
charges  preferred  by  Colonel  Tidball;  but  as  soon  as  the  Secretary  heard  of  the 
proceedings  he  ordered  the  trial  to  be  stopped.  The  Judge-Advocate  having 
doubted  whether  this  ought  to  be  done  till  the  examination  was  concluded,  the 
court  went  on.  When  the  Secretary  heard  of  this  neglect  of  his  order  ho  dis- 
missed the  Judge-Advocate  from  the  service,  and  ordered  Colonel  Tidball  to  the 
field.  The  Colonel  was  very  soon  reinstated  in  the  good  opinion  of  his  superior 
officers,  and  was  brevetted  Brigadier-General,  to  date  from  August  1,  18G4.  He 
rejoined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  the  early  part  of  October,  and  was 
assigned  to  tho  command  of  the  Artillery  Brigade,  of  the  Ninth  Corps,  then 
occup3'ing  tho  extreme  lefl  of  the  line  on  tho  Petersburg  front.  On  the  1st  of 
December  the  Ninth  Corpsxixchanged  positions  with  tho  Second,  and  occupied 
the  right  of  tho  line  from  the  Appomattox  Bivor  to,  and  some  distance  beyond, 
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tbo  Jerusalem  Plank  Road.     On  this  portion  of  the  line  General  Tidball  had 

m 

ninety  ^uns  and  forty  mortars,  of  various  ealibei-s;  the  enemy  had  about  an 
equal  amount  of  artillery  opposed.  This  state  of  affairs  continued  until  the  25th 
of  March,  when,  just  before  daylight,  the  enemy  rushed  from  his  works,  and, 
with  but  little  resistance,  captured  Fort  Steedman.  Strong  columns  swept  along 
the  works  to  the  right  and  left,  until,  approaching  the  neighboring  batteries, 
they  were  checked  and  driven  back.  General  Tidball  hastened  to  the  spot,  and 
placed  several  batteries  in  position  on  a  crest  commanding  Fort  Steedman.  All 
organization  among  the  captors  was  destroyed  by  the  batteries.  It  was,  also, 
impossible  for  them  to  escape,  as  the  three  hundred  yards  between  the  lines  were 
exposed  to  a  sweeping  cross-fire  of  artillery.  All  resistance  was  crushed  b}*  the 
artillery  alone;  and  a  division  of  infantry  marched  into  Fort  Steedman  without 
opposition,  and  captured  a  large  number  of  prisoners. 

On  the  30th  of  March  the  grand  move  commenced.  A  large  portion  of  the 
Army  of  the  James  had  been  united  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  the 
latter,  leaving  the  Ninth  Corps  ta  hold  its  position,  swung  off  toward  the  left  to 
Five  Forks.  An  assault  along  the  whole  line,  at  that  time  extending  about 
fifteen  miles,  was  ordered  to  take  place  at  four  o'clock  A.  M.,  April  2d.  To 
accompany  the  assaulting  column  General  Tidball  selected  a  hundred  artillery- 
men, under  spirited  officers.  These  carried  primers,  lanyards,  and  other  imple- 
ments, and  were  to  take  charge  of  any  artillery  that  might  be  captured,  and  to 
turn  it  upon  the  enemy.  Other  parties  carried  tools  to  cut  through  the  parapets, 
to  remove  obstructions,  and  to  prepare  a  road  for  the  artillery,  which  was  held 
in  readiness  to  move.  The  assault  was  intended  to  be  a  surprise,  and  General 
Tidball  did  not  open  fire  until  the  enemy's  guns  announced  that  the  hea<l  of  the 
column  was  apj^roaching  the  \vi)rks.  (iciioral  Tidball  immediately  opened  aloni; 
the  whole  line,  and  the  enomy  did  the  same;  and  j^robably  a  more  terrific  can- 
nonade was  never  heard.  Tho  as<;aalt  was  sucoessfnl,  and  the  work^^  were  hold 
against  all  attempts  to  retake  thoui.  The  other  portions  of  the  army  wore  like- 
wise successful,  and  the  enemv  was  in  full  retreat  toward  Burksvillo.  This 
position  of  af!*airs  threw  the  Ninth  ('orps  in  the  rear,  and  while  the  other  corps 
were  pursuing  the  enemy,  the  Ninth  was  charged  with  keeping  open  communi- 
cations with  Petersburg. 

General  Tidball  collected  and  forwarded  to  City  Point  all  the  surplus  artil- 
lerj'  and  ammunition,  and  then  proceeded,  with  the  corps,  to  Burksvillo.  After 
the  surrcTuler  he  accompanied  the  corps  lo  Washington  City,  and  participated  in 
the  grand  review.  lie  was  placed  in  command  of  an  artillery  brigade  in  the 
defenses  of  Washington,  and  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  at  Foris  Steed- 
man and  Sedgwick,  was  inado  Brevet  Major-General  of  Volunteers,  to  dale  from 
April  2,  18G5.  On  the  1st  of  October  he  accompanied  his  regiment  to  New 
York  harbor,  where  it  was  mustered  out. 

General  Tidball  has  been  brovetted  successively  Major,  Lieutenant -Colonel, 
and  Colonel,  in  the  regular  service.  On  returning  to  his  grade  in  the  regular 
service  he  was  placed  in  command  of  light  company  A,  Second  Artiller}%  sta- 
tioned at  the  Preridio  of  San  Francisco. 
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BREVET  MAJOR-GENERAL  ROBERT  S.  GRANGER. 


EGBERT  S.  GEANGER  graduated  at  West  Point  and  entered  the 
service  of  the  United  States  on  the  1st  of  July,  1838,  and  on  the  28th 
of  the  same  month  he  joined  his  regiment,  the  Second  Artillery,  at 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee.  lie  was  transferred  to  the  First  Infantry  in  Novem- 
ber, and  was  engaged  in  the  Florida  war  until  July,  1841.  On  the  13th  of 
January,  1847,  he  left  Fort  Snelling,  Minnesota,  under  orders,  for  Mexico;  trav- 
eled on  the  ice  to  Burlington,  Iowa,  and  joined  the  army  in  Mexico  on  the  28th 
of  March,  1847.  He  continued  in  Mexico  until  the  close  of  the  w^ar,  in  July, 
1848. 

When  the  rebellion  broke  out  he  was  stationed  in  Texas,  and,  with  other 
oflBcers,  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  llebels  by  the  treachery  of  General 
Twiggs.  Captain  Granger  earnestly  opposed  the  surrender,  and  recommended 
the  seizure  of  the  vessels  in  the  port,  and  with  them  to  sail  for  Tampico,  Mexico,  or 
the  fortifj'ing  of  Indianola,  which  could  have  been  held  until  relieved  by  the 
United  States  navy.  The  captured  officers  were  paroled,  with  permission  to  go 
north  and  to  perform  duty  outside  of  the  Confederacy.  Captain  Granger  came 
back  to  his  native  State  and  assisted  in  organizing,  drilling,  and  disciplining 
Sherman's  brigade,  at  Mansfield,  from  October  16th  to  Decemher  18,  1861.  lie 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  barracks  at  Cincinnati  on  the  27th  of  December, 
and  was  made  disbursing  officer  for  the  State.  In  April,  1862,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  placed  in  command  of  that  post  until  Sep- 
tember, lie  was  exchanged  on  the  28th  of  August,  and  on  the  1st  of  September 
was  appointed  Brigadier-General  of  State  troops,  by  the  Governor  of  Kentucky; 
but  this  appointment  was  given  up  immediately,  as  ho  was  ordered  to  take 
command  of  a  division  of  National  forces  at  Shepherdsville.  Ilis  services  in 
Kentucky  were  specially  acknowledged  in  a  report  to  the  War  Department. 
He  attacked  and  defeated  a  portion  of  Forrest's  cavalry,  at  Lebanon  Junction, 
killing  and  wounding  thirty-nine,  and  taking  thirty -one  prisoners,  with  a  loss 
of  only  thirteen  men.  Being  ordered  to  Lawrenceburg  with  a  brigade  of 
infantry  and  one  of  cavalry,  ho  drove  the  enemy  from  the  vicinity  of  that 
place,  aAer  a  short  skirmish,  on  the  20th  of  September,  and  captured  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  prisonei*8. 

Tie  joined  General  Buell's  army  at  Crab  Orchard,  and  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  Tenth  Division.  He  was  appointed  Brigadier-General,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Kentucky,  to  date  from  the  20th  of  October,  and  on  the 
3l8t  of  October  ho  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  Bowling  Green,  and  the  dis- 
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trict  to  the  Tonnesseo  lino.  General  Granger  joined  the  Array  of  tho  Cumber- 
land at  Murtreesboro*,  Tennessee,  on  the  10th  of  January,  18C3,  and  was  a8- 
Bigned  to  the  command  of  the  First  Division  of  the  Fourteenth  Corps.  Ho  was 
ordered  to  the  command  of  Nashville  in  June,  and  of  the  district  north  of  Duck 
River,  from  September  5th  to  December  18th.  During  that  time  General 
Granger's  command  killed  and  wounded  over  thi*ee  hundred  Rebels,  ciiptured 
five  hundred  and  twenty -five  prisoners,  and  completely  cleared  the  country  of 
guerrillas.  General  Granger's  services  while  in  command  of  Kashville  were 
specially  noticed  in  orders,  by  the  Major-General  commanding. 

On  the  Ist  of  June,  1864,  General  Granger  was  assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  District  of  Northern  Alabama.  While  at  Decatur  his  troops  were  fre- 
quently engaged  with  the  enemy  under  Rodd}',  and  others,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river,  and  were  uniformly  successful.  The  Rebel  General  Patterson's  bri- 
gade was  surprised  at  Courtland,  and  his  train,  entire  camp,  and  a  number  of 
prisoners  were  captured.  A  raid  made  by  the  Rebels,  under  Roddy,  on  the 
railroad  at  Athens,  Sulphur  Trestle,  and  Elk  River,  was  defeated  eflfectually,  and 
Boddy  was  driven  across  the  Tennessee.  In  August  the  forces  under  Granger 
skirmished  with  Wheeler's  cavalry  at  Linville,  Tennessee,  and  afterward  from 
Lawrenceburg  to  within  five  miles  of  Lexington,  Tennessee.  General  Granger 
was  in  command  at  Iluntsville  when  the  garrison  of  that  place  was  summoned, 
by  General  Forrest,  to  surrender.  The  demand  was  treated  with  contempt,  and 
after  exchanging  a  few  shots  the  Rebels  withdrew. 

Hood's  army  invested  Decatur  on  tho  27th  of  October,  and  on  tho  morning 
of  the  28th  the  forces  under  General  Granger  attacked  and  carried  the  first  lino 
of  rifle-pits,  killing  and  wounding  a  large  number,  and  capturing  one  hundred 
and  twenty  prisoners.  On  the  same  day  a  battery  of  eight  guns  was  captured 
on  the  right  of  the  line,  but  tho  enemy  being  heavilj'  ro  enforced  the  guns  were 
spiked  and  abandoned.  The  enemy  aeknowlodgcd  a  loss,  during  the  siege,  of 
fifteen  hundred  men,  while  the  National  loss  was  one  hundred  and  six  killed 
and  wounded  and  seven  captured.  Tho  importance  of  the  defeat  of  Hood  at 
Decatur  will  bo  appreciated  when  it  is  known  that  Decatur  is  one  hundred  and 
ten  miles  south  of  Nashville,  and  is  connected  with  that  city  by  a  fine  turnpike, 
leading  through  u  country  that  al\erward  furnished  supplies  to  IIood*s  army. 
Had  Hood  captured  Decatur  on  the  28th  he  would  have  been  before  Nashville 
with  his  whole  army  by  the  4th  of  November,  with  nothing  of  imj>ortaneo  to 
impede  his  progress  northward. 

Before  the  close  of  the  war  General  Granger  was  brevetted  Major-General 
of  volunteers ;  and  at  the  close  of  18CG  was  in  command  at  Richmond,  Virginia. 
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BREVET  MAJOR-GENERAL  JOHN  W.  FULLER. 


JOHNW.  FULLER  was  born  in  Cambridge,  England,  July,  1827.  His 
father  was  a  Baptist  minister,  and  the  nephew  of  Beverend  Andrew 
Fuller,  a  distinguished  Baptist  divine  of  that  day.  John's  father  eame 
to  this  country  in  1833,  and  settled  at  Petersboro',  New  York,  where,  for  several 
years,  he  filled  a  pulpit.  John,  then  a  lad  five  years  of  age,  accompanied 
his  father  to  America.  The  next  call  on  Rev.  Mr.  Fuller  was  to  Oneida  County, 
New  York,  from  whence  he  went  to  Oglethorpe,  Georgia,  where  he  died. 

John  W.  Fuller,  while  these  events  in  his  father's  history  were  occurring, 
was  attending  school  at  Florence,  New  York.  In  1840  he  came  west  and  settled 
in  XJtica,  New  York.  His  first  occupation  in  Utica  was  as  a  clerk  in  a  book- 
store, and  as  clerk  and  partner  he  remained  in  the  same  store  and  same  businesa 
for  twenty  years.  For  some  years  he  was  prominent  as  a  politician  in  that  part 
of  New  York,  and  was  elected  by  his  party  for  two  successive  terms  as  treasurer 
of  the  city  of  ITtica. 

While  a  resident  of  XJtica  he  took  much  interest  in  military  matters,  and 
was  generally  found  at  the  head  of  all  movements  of  that  kind.  A  citizens' 
corps  was  formed,  in  which  he  served  for  several  years  as  First-Lieutenant.  He 
was  known  as  one  of  the  best  tacticians  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

In  the  fall  of  1858  he  removed  to  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  engaged  in  the  pub- 
lishing business,  under  the  firm  name  of  Anderson  &  Co.,  the  Toledo  house 
being  a  branch  of  the  house  of  John  W.  Fuller  &  Co.,  of  Utica,  New  York. 
The  two  firms  combined  built  up  an  extensive  business. 

When  the  rebellion  commenced  the  military  knowledge  possessed  by  Mn 
Fuller  became  very  valuable,  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  the  State.  His  services 
were  immediately  secured,  and  ho  went  to  work  industriously  drilling  and  pre- 
paring the  three  months'  levies  for  the  field. 

General  Chas.  W.  Hill  (Governor  Tod's  Adjutant-General),  of  Toledo,  being 
appointed  by  Governor  Dennison  a  Brigadier-General,  and  ordered  to  Western 
Virginia,  selected  Mr.  Fuller  as  his  Chief-of-Staff.  The  appointment  was 
accepted,  and,  leaving  his  business  and  a  j'oung  family,  he  entered  tho  service 
with  the  determination  to  remain  in  it  until  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  His 
first  duty  in  the  new  position  to  which  he  had  been  called,  was  performed  at 
Gruflon,  Virginia,  a  noted  point  in  that  early  period  of  the  war.  At  this  place 
he  was  busily  employed  in  drilling  the  raw  regiments  and  recruits  which  were 
then  pouring  across  the  Ohio  River  preparatory  to  an  advance  into  the  enemy *s 
country. 
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While  at  Graflon  ho  made  the  acquaintance  of  Captain  T.  J.  Cram  fnow 
General),  of  the  regular  army,  who,  observing  his  proficiency  in  military  mat- 
ters, wrote  to  the  Adjutant- Gen  oral  of  Ohio,  General  C.  P.  Buckingham,  that 
**  there  was  a  young  man  at  Grailon  by  the  name  of  Jphn  W.  Fuller  who 
knew  more  about  military  matters,  the  drilling  of  men,  etc.,  than  any  ono  ho 
had  yet  met  with  in  the  service,"  and  **  hoped  ho  would  recommend  him  to 
Governor  Deiinison  as  the  Colonel  of  tho  next  Ohio  regiment  sent  to  the  field." 
This  recommendation  was  made  without  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Fuller,  ami  the 
first  intimation  he  had  of  its  success  was  a  telegram  from  Adjutant-General 
Buckingham,  ordering  him  to  repair  to  Columbus  and  assume  tho  duties  of  bis 
new  position — that  of  Colonel  of  tho  Twenty-Seventh  Ohio. 

Colonel  Fuller  promptly  reported  at  Columbus,  and  in  less  than  two  weeks' 
time  had  selected  from  a  disorganized  mass  of  two  thousand  troops,  then  in 
Camp  Chase,  a  fine  regiment  of  men,  armed  and  equipi>ed  them,  and  was 
en  route  for  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  This  was  in  August,  18G1.  After  two  weeks' 
constant  drill  Colonel  Fuller's  regiment  was  selected  as  a  part  of  the  force 
sent  to  tho  relief  of  Colonel  Mulligan,  then  besieged  by  the  Rebel  forces  under 
General  Price,  in  tho  city  of  Lexington,  Missouri.  This  expedition,  it  will  ]»e 
recollected,  failed  in  its  purpose,  the  Rebels  having  defeated  Mulligan  and  cap- 
tured Lexington  before  re-enforcements  could  reach  him. 

Colonel  Fuller  marched  his  regiment  to  Kansas  City,  and  lai}"  in  camp  at 
that  place  for  some  weeks.  In  October  he  received  orders  to  repair  to  Spriuij- 
field,  Missouri,  wn'th  his  regiment,  and  there  join  General  Fremont's  command. 
This  junction  was  efl'ected  near  Springfield,  and  his  regiment  was  a  pan  of  the 
force  that  entered  that  place. 

When  Fremont's  army  ''fell  baek"  from  Sjjringfiold  Colonel  Fuller  was  s«) 
ill  that  it  was  impo"<siblo  to  remove  him,  and  he  was,  therolore,  left  to  the  temior 
mercies  of  the  er.emv.  On  the  evacuation  the  Relu'l  (loneral  Ben.  Me(_'ulh)n"'h 
moved  his  forces  into  the  cit\'.  Colonel  Fuller  was  .soon  diseovered,  and  his 
case  reported  to  ^IcCullongh.  That  noted  personage  immediately  ealled  upon 
the  Colonel,  and  assured  him  that  he  need  not  feel  uneasy — to  make  hini>e!f 
perfectly  easy — that,  under  the  circumstances,  he  would  not  even  claim  him  a< 
his  prisoner.  The  result  was,  that  on  his  reeovery  Colonel  Fuller  was  j.rovMeil 
with  an  escort  and  sent,  unharmed,  and  not  even  paroled,  into  the  National 
lines. 

On  February  1,  18(12,  Colonel  Fuller  commanded  a  column  of  troop-a.  sev- 
eral thousand  strong,  which  marched  trom  Sedalia  to  St.  Louis,  Mi.**souri,  and 
there,  taking  steamers,  sailed  down  the  Mississi])pi  to  Commerce,  Missouri.  At 
this  place  a  junction  was  formed  with  (Jenoral  Pope's  forees,  then  moving  en 
New  Madrid.  With  his  regiment  Colonel  Fuller  participated  in  all  the  move- 
ments against  New  Ma<lrid  and  Island  No.  10,  and  was  complimented  in  general 
orders  for  valuable  and  gallant  services  in  that  campaign. 

On  May  1,  18G2,  Colonel  Fuller,  with  his  regiment,  was  transferred  with 
General  Pope's  command  to  Hamburg,  on  tho  Tennessee  Hiver,  there  forming  a 
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junction  with  General  Hallcck's  army.  General  Pope's  command  formed  the 
left  wing  of  that  army  in  its  advance  on  Corinth. 

In  September,  1862,  Colonel  Fuller  took  part  with  his  brigade  (for  thus 
early  in  his  career  he  had  been  assigned  to  a  brigade)  in  the  well-contested 
battle  of  luka;  but  it  was  at  Corinth,  in  October,  1862,  that  he  won  his  greatest 
renown  as  a  soldier  and  officer,  in  command  of  the  *'Ohio  Brigade,'"  as  it  was 
termed,  composed  of  the  Twenty-Seventh,  Thirty-Xinth,  Forty-Third,  and 
Sixty-Third  Ohio  regiments.  Rosccrans  was  here  confront^^d  with  thirty-five 
thou^nd  veteran  Rebel  soldiers,  to  oppose  which  he  had  only  eighteen  thousand 
men  of  all  arms.  The  Rebel  charging  columns  had  swept  through  and  over  the 
National  lines,  had  made  their  way  deep  into  the  town,  and  to  within  fifty  yards 
of  Fort  Robinett.  They  swept  up  in  four  columns,  under  storms  of  grape  and 
canister,  when  the  Ohio  Brigade,  commanded  by  Colonel  Fuller,  delivered  a 
murderous  volley,  before  which  it  reeled  and  retreated.  Again  they  advanced, 
steadier,  swrfter  than  before,  till  they  were  pouring  over  the  very  edge  of  the 
ditch  around  the  fort,  when  a  deadly  musketry-fire  of  the  Ohio  Brigade  broke 
their  formation.  A  moment  later  and,  at  the  word,  the  Twenty-Seventh  Ohio 
and  Eleventh  Missouri  rose  up  from  the  ground,  charged  the  disordered  foe,  and 
drove  them  again  to  the  woods.  In  this  charge  fell  the  Texan  Colonel  Rogers, 
who  had  led  his  column  literally  to  the  mouths  of  the  National  guns.  He  fell 
almost  at  Colonel  Fuller's  feet.  Colonel  Fuller  relates  that  he  had  a  fair  view 
of  Colonel  Rogers  as  he  came  on  at  the  head  of  his  column,  lie  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  drunken  man,  pale  as  a  corpse,  but  intent  on  his  purpose. 
Three  hundred  National  troops  were  lost  in  ten  minutes  in  this  murderous 
charge.     The  Eleventh  Missouri  lost  eighty  men  out  of  three  hundred   engaged. 

In  his  official  dispatches  General  Rosecrans  stated  that  the  charge  which 
broke  the  Rebel  onset  on  Battery  Robinett  was  made  by  the  Twenty-Seventh 
Ohio  and  Eleventh  Missouri,  led  by  Colonel  John  W.  Fuller.  But  the  compli- 
ment which  the  command  valued  most  was  a  less  formal  one.  "When  the  battle 
was  ended,  and  before  the  dead  had  been  removed.  General  Rosecrans  rode  up 
to  the  position  occupied  by  the  Ohio  Brigade,  and  warmly  addressed  it,  saying: 
*' I  take  off  my  hut  in  the  presence  of  men  as  brave  as  those  around  me." 

On  the  last  day  of  18G2  three  regiments  of  the  Ohio  Brigade  met  General 
Forrest's  Rebel  cavalry  near  Lexington,  Tennessee,  at  Parker's  Cross  Roads, 
and,  in  a  skirmish,  captured  seven  pieces  of  artillery,  several  baggage-wagons, 
over  lour  hundred  horses,  and  three  hundred  and  sixty  prisoners,  including  two 
officers  of  Forrest's  staff. 

In  April,  1863,  the  Ohio  Brigade  accompanied  General  Dodge's  column 
toward  Decatur,  Alabama,  as  a  cover  to  Straight's  ill-fated  raid  through  Georgia. 
It  was  then  ordered  to  Memphis,  as  guard  to  that  city  during  the  Vicksburg 
campaign.  In  October,  1863,  it  marched  with  General  Sherman  across  the 
country  from  Memphis  to  Chattanooga.  During  the  winter  of  1863-64  it 
guarded  the  Nashville  and  Decatur  Railroad  from  Prospect  southward  to  the 
Tennessee  River. 

Early  in  March,  1864,  Colonel  Fuller  crossed  the  Tennessee  River  in  pon- 
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toons  during  the  night  and  captured  Decatur,  Alabama.  Ho  so  strongly  forti- 
fied the  place  that  when  Hood's  Bobcl  army  swept  up  the  countiy  toward  Nuah- 
ville  it  was  prudent  enough  not  to  attack  it.  On  May  1, 1864,  the  Ohio  Brigade 
was  divided,  and  Colonel  Fuller  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  First 
Brigade,  Fourth  Division,  Sixteenth  Army  Corps,  and  with  it  marched  to  Chat- 
tanooga to  take  part  in  the  Atlanta  campaign.^ 

At  Ilesaca  his  command  distinguiBhed  itself,  and  at  Dallas,  where  several 
fine  officers  were  lost.  At  Kenesaw  Mountain  the  regiments  commanded  by 
Colonel  Fuller  were  the  first  to  reach  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  On  July  4th 
bis  command  distinguished  itself  by  a  flank  movement  on  the  enemy's  works  at 
Nicojack  Creek,  near  the  Chattahoochie  HIver.  In  this  bold  and  successful 
charge  several  gallant  officers  were  killed  and  wounded.  Among  the  wounded 
was  Colonel  Noycs,  of  the  Thirty-Ninth  Ohio,  who  lost  a  leg.  A  few  days 
thereafter  Colonel  Fuller  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Fourth  Division 
of  the  Sixteenth  Corps,  vice  General  Veatch,  sick. 

After  crossing  the  Chattahoochie  River  General  McPhcrson's  command 
formed  the  left  of  the  National  lines,  and  on  the  2l8t  of  July  the  Sixteenth 
Corps  was  ordered  to  prolong  the  lines  by  moving  to  the  extreme  lefl.  While 
executing  this  movement  it  was  suddenly  attacked  from  the  rear  by  Hardee's 
Bebel  corps,  which  had,  during  the  night,  made  a  detour  to  the  east,  and  to  the 
rear  of  the  National  position.  In  the  battle  which  immediately  ensued  Colonel 
Fuller's  command  occupied  a  level  field,  without  obstruction  of  any  kind,  and 
affording  a  fine  view  of  the  conflict.  Two  splendid  charges  were  made,  when  it 
became  necessary  to  change  front  so  as  to  meet  a  Rebel  charge  coming  from  the 
rear.  While  making  this  perilous  and  difficult  movement  under  fire,  the  col- 
umn gave  way.  Colonel  Fuller  immediately  grasped  his  regimental  flag,  and 
rushing  with  it  toward  the  enemy,  made  motions  with  his  saber  indicating 
where  he  wished  his  line  formed.  The  Twenty  Seventh  Ohio  gave  a  loud  cheer, 
formed,  and  came  up  in  line.  Others  immediately  followed  this  s]»lendid  ex- 
ample, and  the  enemy  was  badly  repulsed  by  a  determined  baj'onet  charge,  led 
by  Colonel  Fuller.  It  was  just  after  this  brilliant  charge  that  the  gallant  Gen- 
oral  MePherson  was  killed. 

For  his  brilliant  and  opportune  services  in  this  action  Colonel  Fuller  re- 
ceived his  promotion  as  Brigadier-General. 

On  July  28,  18G4,  General  Fuller  was  in  the  battle  of  Ezra  Church,  and  on 
September  1st  at  Jonesboro',  below  Atlanta.  In  October,  when  General  Hood 
made  his  movement  to  the  rear  of  Atlanta,  General  Fuller's  division  fought  him 
at  Snake  Creek  Gap,  and  opened  the  way  for  pursuit  through  the  mountains. 
After  the  fall  of  Atlanta  Fuller's  division  was  assigned  to  General  Blair's  corps, 
and  was  known  thereafter  as  the  First  Division  of  the  Seventeenth  Army  Corps. 
It  accompanied  General  Sherman  in  his  march  to  the  sea,  and  when  pas^ing 
through  the  Carolinas  distinguished  itself  at  the  crossing  of  the  Salkahatchie, 

*For  a  completer  view  of  the  events  of  this  campaign,  in  their  regular  order  and  come- 
quence,  see  ante  Life  of  Sherman. 
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ut  Eivcr  Bridgo.  Also,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Edisto,  and  at  Cheraw,  where  it 
captured  a  large  amount  of  stores  and  Rebel  artillery. 

At  Bentonville  one  of  General  Fuller's  regiments  captured  a  piece  of  the 
enemy's  artiller}^  drove  his  cavalry  from  position,  actually  reaching  General 
Joe.  Johnston's  head -quarters  and  capturing  some  of  his  staff  horses.  From 
Goldsboro'  General  Fuller's  command  marched  with  General  Sherman  in  pur- 
suit of  Joe.  Johnston's  army,  and  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  that  General's 
Eebel  forces.  Then  came  the  march  through  Eichmond  to  Washington,  the 
grand  review,  and  the  final  "  muster-out." 

General  Fuller  returned  to  Toledo  and  resumed  the  peaceful  pursuits  in 
midst  of  which  the  war  had  interrupted  him.  Before  the  close  of  the  war  ho 
received  the  brevet  of  Major-General,  which  ho  had  so  richly  earned.  His' ca- 
reer was  singular  in  that  the  promotions  which  his  gallant  conduct  always  sug- 
gested came  so  slowly  ;  but  this  tardy  appreciation  never  affected  the  zeal  and 
devotion  lyhich  he  carried  into  the  service.  When,  at  last,  his  official  honors 
came,  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  any  to  say  he  had  not  fairly  won  them. 


BREVET  MAJOR-GENERAL  MANNING  F.  FORCE. 


MANNING  F.  FORCE  was  born  in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia, 
on  the  17th  of  December,  1824.  He  completed  a  preparatory  course  at 
academies  in  Georgetown  and  Alexandria,  and  then  entered  the  Har- 
vard University,  and  graduated  with  honor,  both  in  the  classical  and  law  depart- 
ments. He  removed  to  Cincinnati  and  entered  the  office  of  Judge  Timothy 
Walker.  In  a  few  years  he  became  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Walker,  Kebler  & 
Force,  and  was  engaged  in  the  successful  practice  of  his  profession  when  the 
rebellion  broke  out. 

He  at  once  began  to  prepare  for  the  crisis  by  assiduous  drilling,  and  in  July, 
1861,  he  was  appointed  Major  of  the  Twentieth  Ohio  Infantry.  He  reported  at 
Camp  Chase  in  August,  and  was  promoted  almost  immediately  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel.  The  Colonel  of  the  regiment,  an  old  engineer  officer  of  the  regular 
army,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  fortifications  then  constructing  near  Cincin- 
nati, and  continued  on  detached  service  most  of  the  time  until  he  resigned.  Thus 
the  whole  work  of  drilling  and  disciplining  the  regiment  fell  upon  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Force  j  and  the  record  of  the  regiment  shows  that  it  was  well  done. 
It  filled  up  slowly,  and  was  not  sent  into  active  service  until  the  11th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1862.  It  proceeded  by  way  of  Paducah  to  Fort  Donelson,  arriving  at  that 
point  on  Friday  before  the  surrender.  It  was  one  of  the  regiments  selected  to 
guard  the  prisoners  on  their  way  North.    It  became  separated  into  detachments, 
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and  was  not  united    until    the   end    of  March,  at*  Crump*8   Landing,  on  the 
Tonnosaeo. 

On  the  first  day  of  tho  battle  of  Pitt8bur<^  Landing  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Force  was  not  engaged,  as  the  division  (General  Lew.  Wallace's)  to  which  he 
belonged  did  not  arrive  on  the  field  until  evening;  but  on  the  second  day  he 
participated  in  all  the  important  movements.  Soon  after  this  battle  the  Colonel 
of  the  Twentieth  resigned  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Force  was  promoted  to  the 
vacancy.*  The  Twentieth  was  seleeted  to  guard  the  communiealions  of  the 
army,  and  it  remained  on  this  duty  until  the  evacuation  of  Corinth,  when  it 
moved  to  Bolivar.  Colonel  Force  passed  through  the  Mississippi  central  cam- 
paign, and  then  moved  to  Memphis.  From  this  point  he  sailed,  with  his  regi- 
ment, down  tlie  Mississippi  on  the  Vicksburg  campaign.  Colonel  Force's  regi- 
ment was  actively  engaged  in  the  rear  of  Vieksburg,  exhibiting  special  bravery 
in  the  battles  of  Raymond  and  Champion  Hills.  It  also  bore  its  full  siiaro  in 
the  siege  operations  around  Vicksburg. 

Li  June,  1863,  Colonel  Force  was  placed  in  coommand  of  the  Second  Bri- 
gade, Third  Division,  Seventeenth  Corps;  and  in  August  he  was  appointed  Brig- 
adier-General for  gallant  service  during  the  siege  of  Vieksburg. 

Jn  November  General  Force  was  placed  in  command  of  the  post  at  Big 
Black  Bridge,  then  considered  the  most  important  outpost  around  Vicksburg. 
He  remained  here  until  March,  18G4,  with  the  exception  of  one  month,  during 
which  he  was  engaged  in  Sherman's  Meridian  exi^edition.  The  Seventeenth 
Corps  joined  General  Sherman  on  the  Atlanta  campaign  at  Acworth,  Georgia; 
and  from  that  time  until  tho  22d  of  July  General  Force  shared  all  the  hardships 
and  dangers  of  the  campaign.  Early  in  the  struggle  in  front  of  Atlanta,  on 
the  22d  of  July,  General  Force  received  a  bullet  through  his  f:ue,  just  below  the 
eye.     lie  was  carried  to  the  rear,  and  was  at  once  sent  North. 

Hardly  waiting  until  his  wound  was  healed,  he  hastened  back  to  the  field  in 
October,  and  rejoined  his  brigade  in  time  to  lead  it  to  Savannah.  Just  before 
starting  on  the  march  through  tho  Carolinas  (Jeneral  Leggett,  commanding  the 
Third  Division,  was  taken  siek,  and  General  Force  was  assigned  to  the  division, 
which  he  commanded  so  satisfactorily  that,  on  the  return  of  General  Legi^ett, 
he  was  transferred  to  the  First  Division.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  Gen- 
erals Blair,  Slocum,  and  Howard,  General  Foree  was  brevetted  Major-(ien»:ral 
"fors[»ecial  gallantry  before  Atlanta,  to  date  from  March  13,  18t>5.*'  General 
Force  has  returned  to  private  life,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  Cincinnaii. 
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BREVET  MAJOR-GENERAL  HENRY  B.  BANNING. 


HENRY  B.  BANNING,  the  grandson  of  Rev.  Anthony  Banning,  and 
6on  of  James  and  Eliza  Banning,  was  bom  at  Banning's  Mills,  in  Knox 
County,  Ohio,  November  10,  1834. 

His  mother,  an  accomplished  and  Christian  lady,  superintended  his  early 
education.  As  ho  grew  larger  he  attended  the  Clinton  district  school,  the  Mt. 
Vernon  Academy,  and  Konyon  College. 

He  remained  at  Kenyon  but  a  short  time,  returned  to  his  homo,  and  entered 
the  office  of  lIo.smer,  Curtis  &  Devin  as  a  law  student,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  At  the  time  the  war  broke  out  in  1861  he  had  acquired  a  good  reputation 
as  a  lawyer,  and  was  doing  a  fine  business  in  his  native-town  of  Mt.  Vernon.  In 
politics  he  was  a  Douglas  Democrat. 

Upon  the  first  call  of  the  President  for  troops,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
enlist.  On  the  16th  day  of  April,  1861,  two  companies  were  organized  in  Mt, 
Vernon.  lie  was  elected  Captain  of  one,  which  afterward  became  company  B, 
Fourth  Ohio  Voluateer  Infantry.  In  June,  1861,  the  regiment  was  reorganized, 
and  Captain  Banning  was  unanimously  re-elected  Captain  of  his  companj'. 

At  this  time  Governor  Dennison  offered  him  a  Majority  in  another  regi- 
ment, but  he  declined  it,  saying,  **his  experience  and  military  knowledge  would 
not  justify  him  in  accepting  the  promotion."  He  served  with  his  com])any 
until  the  spring  of  1862,  taking  part  in  the  battles  of  Rich  Mountain,  Romney, 
Blue  Gap  (where  his  company  captured  a  stand  of  Rebel  colors),  "Winchester, 
and  Cross  Keys.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  General  Shields,  Governor 
Tod  appointed  him  Major  of  the  Fifly-Second  Ohio.  When  he  arrived  at 
Columbus,  the  regiment  had  gone  to  the  field,  and  he  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  Eighty-Seventh  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  a  three  months'  regi- 
ment. At  the  expiration  of  the  time  of  the  Eighty-Seventh  he  was  made  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-Fifth,  with  which  he  served 
until  the  spring  of  1863.  lie  was  then  transferred  to  and  made  Colonel  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty-First  regiment,  upon  the  petition  of  all  the  officers 
of  the  regiment,  lie  spent  about  two  months  drilling  and  disciplining  the  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-First,  which  had  been  taken  into  the  battle  of  Perry  villo, 
in  the  summer  of  1862,  without  discipline  or  drill,  and  armed  with  unserviceable 
arms,  and  had  won  no  enviable  reputation.  During  this  time  he  made  it  one  of 
the  best  drilled  and  disciplined  regiments  in  the  Reserve  Corps  of  the  Army  of 
the  Cumberland.  He  first  led  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-First  to  battle  at 
Cbickamauga.     His  regiment  was  the  right  of  Steedman*8  division  on  the  tor- 
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rific  Sunday  aflcrnoon  charge.  Their  bsittle-erj  was,  "  Wipe  out  Pcriyvillo." 
With  his  regiment  Colonel  Banning  held  the  right  all  that  afternoon,  and 
just  at  dark,  when  out  of  ammunition,  in  a  hand-to-hand  contest,  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Twenty-First  engaged  the  Twenty-Second  Alabama,  drove  them, 
and  captured  their  colors,  the  only  Hebel  colors  taken  in  the  battle  of  Chick- 
amauga. 

Colonel  Banning  remained  in  command  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
First  throughout  the  Atlanta  campaign,  being  in  Buzzard's  Roost,  Hesaca,  Home, 
Kenosaw  Mountain,  Dallas,  Peachtree  Creek,  and  Jonesboro',  as  well  as  in  many 
hard  skirmishes.  Aitcr  the  fall  of  Atlanta,  General  Jeff.  C.  Davis,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Fourteenth  Corps,  in  his  official  report,  recommended  Colonel 
Banning  for  promotion  to  a  Brevet  Brigadier-General  for  gallant  and  meritori- 
ous service  during  the  Atlanta  campaign. 

General  George  H.  Thomas  indorsed  this  recommendation,  and  the  brevet 
was  issued. 

In  the  battle  of  Nashville  he  served  with  his  old  commander,  General  Jas. 
B.  Steedman,  distinguished  himself,  and  was  brevetted  Major-General. 

General  Banning  was  placed  in  command  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Ninety- 
Fifth  Regiment,  and  served  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia  in  the  spring  and  Bummer 
of  1865.  lie  commanded  the  post  of  Alexandria,  Virginia,  until  December, 
18G5,  when  ho  was  mustered  out  of  the  service,  to  take  his  seat  as  a  member  of 
the  Ohio  Legislature,  to  which  ho  had  been  elected  from  Knox  County. 

General  Banning's  promotions  were  all  won  upon  the  battle-field.  On  duty 
ho  was  a  rigid  disciplinarian,  and  the  very  letter  of  his  orders  had  to  be  obeyed. 
Off  duty  ho  ro<le,  chatted,  and  smoked,  wrestled,  jumped,  ami  ran  foot-races,  ate, 
and  almost  lived  with  his  men;  while  his  old  white  lint  and  velveteen  pants 
gave  him  anything  but  a  military  appoaranco.  His  command  was  always  sup- 
plied with  the  best  the  quartermaster  and  commissary  departmonts  afforded. 

His  punishments  wore  never  severe.  He  never  court-martialed  or  preferred 
charges  against  a  soldier.  On  the  march  he  would  dismount,  take  some  tired 
soldier's  gun,  and  place  him  on  his  horse.  At  night  he  would  not  sleep  until  he 
had  visited  his  men  and  seen  that  they  were  comfortable,  and  visited  his  pickets 
and  seen  they  wore  well  posted. 
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BREVET  MAJOR-GENERAL  ERASTUS  B.  TYLER. 


GENERAL  TYLER  wns  born  in  West  Bloomficld,  Ontario  County,  New 
York.  Soon  alter  his  birth  his  parents  removed  to  Eavenna,  Ohio. 
The  General  was  educated  at  Granville,  Ohio;  and  at  an  early  age  en- 
gaged in  active  business,  which  required  him  to  travel  extensively  in  the  States 
of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  North  Carolina.  He  was 
a  partner  in  the  American  Fur  Company  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and 
was  attending  to  the  business  of  the  company,  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia, 
when  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  upon.  Impelled  by  his  sense  of  duty,  as  a  loyal 
citizen,  he  retired  from  his  lucrative  employment,  and,  in  obedience  to  a  tele- 
gram from  Governor  Donnison,  hastened  to  meet  such  requirements  as  his 
country  might  impose  upon  him.  Being  Brigadier-General  of  Militia,  and  in 
command  of  the  division  ftJrmcd  by  the  Counties  of  Portage,  Trumbull,  and 
Mahoning,  he  repaired  to  his  home  in  Ravenna.  Ho  opened  a  recruiting  office 
on  April  17,  18G1,  and  on  the  22d  he  was  in  Camp  Taylor,  near  Cleveland,  with 
two  companies.  Here  an  election  for  Colonel  was  held  by  the  thirty  officers  of 
the  ten  companies  that  constituted  the  Seventh  Ohio,  and  General  Tyler 
received  twenty-nine  votes.  This  choice  was  confirmed  at  Camp  DenniHon  by 
a  vote  of  the  whole  regiment.  Tlie  Seventh  Ohio  was  organized,  at  first,  for 
three  months;  but  after  spending  six  weeks  in  instructing  the  men.  Colonel 
Tyler,  in  one  day,  sueoccdcd  in  re-enlisting  seven  hundred  of  them  for  three 
years;  and,  in  a  few  days,  he  secured  the  requisite  number  for  a  full  regiment. 
It  being  well-known  that  Colonel  Tyler  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
wliole  region  of  Western  Virginia,  he  was  ordered  to  Grafton  to  advise  with 
General  McClellan.  He  spent  eight  days  in  consultation  with  that  officer,  and 
gave  him  information  as  to  the  mountain  passes,  roads,  streams,  fords,  and  the 
general  topography  of  the  entire  section.  About  the  2Gth  of  June  Colonel 
Tyler's  regiment  came  forward  to  Grafton,  where  he  took  command  and  proceeded 
to  Clarksburg.  His  first  march  was  to  Weston,  where  were  ibrty  thous- 
and dollars  in  gold,  in  danger  of  being  captured  by  Wise.  It  was  known  that 
General  McClellan  was  on  his  way  to  Clarksburg,  where,  upon  his  arrival.  Colonel 
Tj'ler  expected  an  order  to  march  for  Weston.  Accordingly  he  anticipated  the 
order  by  drawing  up  his  men  near  the  depot,  directing  them  to  watch  his  motions 
when  the  train  arrived,  for  if  the  order  was  "march,"  he  would  wave  his  hand- 
kerchief, and  they  were  to  start  immediately.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  train 
General  McClellan  asked  him  how  soon  he  could  march  for  Weston.  "Look 
yonder  and  I  will  show  you,"  was  Colonel  Tyler's  reply;  and  waving  his  hand- 
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korcliicf,  the  rojjiment  Htriick  (lio  lioiiMc-rjiiick  and  ra 
gtiM  ivjifl  Raveil,  ami  tiiiiic<l  ovcv  to  llir  m-w  Siutc  nf  AV 

f;.;ni'ral  Mi-Ck-lIaii.  upon  k^aviiiK  Wcs(<.|-n  Vii-.!;iii 
in  coin  maud  oftlio  Si'vciil}..  Tfntli.TIiirlpoulti.  and  Sovt 
llii' Kii-st  Vii-^iiiia  Iiifantt-y,  ('uptiiin  Ma.  ks  Howilzvr 
"Si;ako  Iluiitcvd."  aiul  a  ccmii.:iiiy  i)f  Cliiwis"  Ciivaln-.  ' 
Tylci-  ill  llio  valk'v  of  the  Vm-M  Kanawlia  won:  < 
ofiii-ioiicy.  ITi'  waN,  Imwi'vor,  uiiflirlnnatf  in  iiaviii-;  liiji 
at  Crosrt  T,ain.-s  liy  Floyd's  (.onlKiaiid.  iillorly  l.n.k.ii. 
cvory  (lirt'i-lion.  <Ji'iiiTiil  Knwi'ci-aiK^,  linn  lOTiiuiaiiiliiii: 
Vii-fj'""!'-  was  at  first  ilisjuifwd  lo  lilanic  Colom-I  Tyloi-  k 
but  inrosti^ation*  liad  tho  cflVct  to  mitiiratf.  if  not  wlio 
censure. 

On  tlic  lOtii  of  Di'c-eiiilipi-  nolontl  Tyl.T  whm  ordon 
nuiti'fi  liiw  forces  witli  those  under  General  Lander,  and 
niand  of  the  Tl.inI  Urijru'le  of  Lander's  division.  Al  llie 
ho  jnine.l  General  Shields  in  the  Sl.enaudoali  Valley, 
battle  of  Wiiiehisler,  and  lor  bravery  u|>on  tliiil  oeea^ 
Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers  i.n  May  U.  ]S(il'.  lie  w 
Itoyal  and  I'orl  liejuiblie.  In  the  l.ilter  en^rajrement  C 
thonaand  troops  resisted  Stonewall  .Tack-^oii  with  t-ij^lit 
when  Jaokfion  received  a  re-enforcemenl  of  six  itieiisian 
however,  retired  in  a I  order. 

At  llie  battle  of  Antietam  General  Tyler  eoinniaii 
sylvania  troops  thai  were  enlisted  for  nine  ni..iitlis.  I 
and  Ihon-li  ool  brnuirlit  into  anion  until  ihe  .■l.-v.ntl. 
MTvir,-.  ile  was  Willi  his  hri-iide  at  rnderi<k>hiii'Lr  a 
Bo,Mi  -.liu-r  this  (he  briirade  was  inn-l.T.M  ..at.  the  I,t 
expired. 

General  Tyl.-r  was  now  ord.>rod  U>  naliionire.  ai 
of  the  nnrtli-wcslcrti  defenses  of  tiie  city.  Me  a-snn.e 
ll.al  General  l,ce  was  maldiifr  hi„  invasion  inlo  Maryhii 
niin|iant.  Ibroa^rhoiil  llie  i-ily.  General  Tyhr.  willi  t; 
armioirthe  rninneitiKCMs.  and  in  three  days  he  h-td  t. 
l.arriiad,-s  ■■(■a.ly  |..  repel  the  iiivaih^rs.  Th.'  ailniinislra 
Italliinore  rce,-ivcd  tl,<-  uiujiialilifd  uppr.ibatinn  ..I'  ihe  I 

Soon  after  this  GfUeral  Tyler  was  slali'.oed  at  ih.- 
of  the  llaltim.ire  and  Ohio  Ifailroad.  and  th.- sh-rc- of  ( 
a  line  of  .Idcnw  neany  two  hundr.'d  miles  !.-n>r.  it  is  , 
]{ebel  raid  cv.-r  crossed  this  line,  until  the  atl-n.pi  whie 
of  Monoeaey.  General  Tyh'r.  lh.iaj.-ii  n<.l  in  chief  .-oniii 
Bliare  both  in  plannin.::  and  in  IV<:hlio<r  this  battle:  t 
renuK  of  long  preparation,  nnr  on  iso  extensive  a  sealf 
Bovere  and  doeisive.  Speakini:  of  (ieneral  TylerV  part 
Prceident  Lincoln  is  reported  to  have  (-aid  to  Mr.  I'il^ 
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"The  country  !s  more  indebted  to  General  Tyler  than  to  any  other  man  for  the 
salvation  of  Washington."  From  the  Eelay  House  he  was  ordered  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Kanawha  Valley,  and  he  remained  in  this  position  until  the  close 
of  the  war.  The  rank  of  Major-General  by  Brevet  was  conferred  upon  him  for 
meritorious  service. 

Few  have  been  more  exposed  to  danger  than  General  Tyler,  and  yet  ho  has 
singularly  escaped  serious  personal  injury.  At  Winchester  seven  balls  passed 
through  his  clothes;  at  Port  Republic  he  was  struck  twice  with  ball  and  shell, 
and  his  hat  was  torn  in  pieces;  at  Fredericksburg  he  was  struck  on  the  left 
breast  by  a  ball;  at  Chancellorsville  he  had  a  button  shot  off  the  left  side  of  his 
coat;  and  in  other  battles  he  had  similar  escapes.  He  has  been  the  recipient  of 
many  valuable  presents ;  among  the  more  notable  of  these,  bestowed  by  those 
who  knew  him  best,  the  officers  and  men  of  the  First  Brigade,  Third  Division. 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  are  a  magnificent  sword,  sash,  belt,  and  spurs,  and  a 
valuable  horse  of  fine  action  and  high  spirit.  General  Tyler  had  been  for  many 
years  a  temperate  man,  even  to  the  extent  of  total  abstinence.  He  maintained 
these  principles  in  the  army,  and  ho  succeeded  by  his  example  in  suppressing, 
to  a  great  extent,  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  among  the  men  of  his  com- 
mand. Integrity,  firmness,  and  kindness  of  heart  have  secured  for  him  popu- 
larity in  every  department  of  the  army  in  which  he  served,  and  the  obedience, 
respect,  and  affection  of  his  men. 
Vol.  I.— 53. 
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BREVET  MAJOR-GENERAL  THOMAS  H.  EWING. 


THOMAS  H.  EWING,  the  third  son  of  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing,  the  dis- 
tinguished  statesman  and  politician,  was  horn  in  Lancaster,  Ohio,  August 
11,  1829.  He  received  a  liheral  education;  was  graduated  at  Brown 
University,  Ehode  Island ;  and  in  March,  1855,  at  the  Cincinnati  Law  School. 
At  both  institutions  he  ranked  high,  and  he  was  generally  believed  to  have  in- 
herited a  large  share  of  his  futher*s  ability. 

In  1856  he  removed  from  Ohio  to  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  where,  with  one 
of  his  brothers,  and  with  his  brother-in-law,  then  known  as  Captain  Sherman, 
he  began  the  practice  of  law.  He  was  successful  from  the  outset,  and  soon  c&mo 
to  rank  as  the  leading  lawyer  of  the  young  State.  He  also  became  prominent 
in  politics,  and  was  accepted  as  one  of  the  Eepublican  leaders.  He  was  chosen 
Chief- Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and  in  this  position  he  served 
for  a  period  of  two  years. 

On  the  15th  of  September,  18G2,  he  recruited  and  organized  the  Eleventh 
Bcgiment  of  Kansas  Volunteer  Infantry,  of  which  he  was  appointed  Colonel 
He  commanded  his  regiment  in  the  battles  of  Fort  Wayne  and  Cuiie  Hill.  At 
Prairie  Grove  he  had  risen  to  the  commund  of  a  brigade,  and  for  his  gallant  serv- 
ices in  this  battle  ho  was  promoted  to  be  Brigadier-General  of  voluntoera  on 
the  11th  of  March,  1863. 

In  Juno,  18G3,  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  District  of  the  Bor- 
der, comprising  all  of  Kansas  and  the  western  tier  of  counties  in  Missouri.  He 
now  began  the  work  of  exterminating  tho  guerrilla  bands  which  infested  ihe 
border  counties,  and  repressed,  with  a  strong  hand,  the  thieving  expedilions, 
which,  through  every  month  of  the  precceding  summer,  had  desolated  with  im- 
punity the  villages  of  that  unhappy  region. 

In  March,  18G4,  tho  District  of  the  Border  was  abolished  by  the  creation 
of  the  Department  of  Kansas.  By  request  of  Major-General  Eosocrans,  then 
commanding  the  Department  of  Missouri,  General  Ewing  was  ordered  to  report 
to  him,  and  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  St.  Louis  District. 

On  the  24th  of  September,  it  having  been  ascertained  that  General  Price 
had  entered  tho  State  with  a  large  force.  General  Ewing  was  ordered  to  the  po6l 
at  Pilot  Knob,  with  instructions  to  hold  it  if  possible  against  any  mere  detach- 
ments of  the  enemy,  but  to  evacuate  it  if  menaced  by  Price's  whole  armj, 
known  to  be  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  strong. 
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At  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  September,  ho  commenced  one  of 
the  most  Btubborn,  and,  for  the  number  engaged,  one  of  the  most  sanguinary 
conflicts  of  the  war.  The  enemy  had  entered  the  valley  at  Shut-in  Gap,  a 
narrow  gorge  in  the  mountain,  four  and  a  half  miles  south-east  of  Pilot  Knob. 
The  whole  available  force,  cavaliy,  infantry,  and  artillery,  garrisoning  the  post 
was  one  thousand  and  sixty  effective  men;  six  hundred  of  whom  were  raw 
troops  scarcely  organized.  But  the  advantages  of  delaying  the  enemy  a  few 
days  in  his  march  northward,  and  of  making  a  stubborn  fight  before  retreating, 
seemed  so  great,  even  if  the  defense  should  be  unsuccessful,  that  General  Ewing 
resolved  to  stand  fast  and  take  the  chances. 

With  his  meager  forces  he  immediately  attacked  the  advancing  columns  of 
Price,  and  disputed  every  inch  of  ground  between  the  gap  and  the  fort.  By 
two  o'clock  he  had  been  forced  into  the  works.  By  this  time  the  enemy  had 
massed  two  divisions  on  the  mountain  sides,  with  their  artillery  commanding 
the  fort.  The  opening  of  the  battery  on  the  mountain  was  the  signal  for  the 
assault,  and  with  demoniac  yells  at  least  six  thousand  men  precipitated  them- 
selves upon  the  fort.  They  were  met  with  grape  and  canister  from  seven  guns 
|tnd  an  incessant  fire  of  musketry.  The  enemy  wavered,  broke,  and  fell  back, 
leaving  the  ground  strewn  with  their  killed  and  wounded. 

General  Ewing  had  lost  one-fourth  of  his  available  force.  He  felt  assured 
that  the  enemy  would  rally,  and  as  the  fort  was  untenable,  he  resolved,  hazard- 
ous as  it  was,  to  attempt  a  retreat.  Accordingly  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
he  moved  silently  from  the  fort  with  his  six  field  pieces,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
cavalry,  and  five  hundred  infantry.  Two  hours  afterward  the  magazine  ex- 
ploded, a  slow  match  having  been  applied  when  the  troops  lefl.  He  was  hotly 
pursued  by  Shelby's  and  Marmaduke's  commands,  but  he  succeeded  in  keeping 
them  at  bay  until  he  reached  the  south-west  branch  of  the  Pacific  Eailroad  at 
Harrison — having  marched  sixty -six  miles  in  thirty-nine  hours,  and  maintained 
a  spirited  running  fight  for  twenty  miles. 

At  Harrison  the  General  threw  up  rude  defenses,  got  his  guns  in  position 
dufing  the  night,  and  for  three  days  kept  at  bay  and  repulsed  several  assaults 
made  by  an  enemy  ten  times  the  number  of  his  own.  On  the  fourth  day  he 
was  relieved  by  a  force  from  Eolla,  to  which  place  he  moved  his  diminished 
and  exhausted  command. 

Thus  closed  a  campaign  of  a  week  of  stubborn  fighting,  on  a  comparatively 
small  scale,  but  still  rarely  excelled  during  the  war.  General  Ewing  lost  com- 
paratively few  men,  and  no  guns  nor  munitions  of  war,  save  those  destroyed 
at  Pilot  Knob.  The  enemy  lost  over  one  thousand  five  hundred  men,  and, 
more  than  all,  lost  their  last  hope  of  taking  St.  Louis. 

In  his  official  report  of  this  campaign  against  Price  in  Missouri,  General 
Bosecrans  in  expressing  his  thanks  to  his  various  subordinates,  names  General 
Ewing  first,  saying: 

**  General  Ewing  deflerves  special  mention  for  military  Judgment,  courage,  and  gallantry,  in 
holding  Pilot  Knob  till  he  had  a  certainty  of  the  enemy 'a  force,  as  well  as  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  withdrew  his  troops  to  Bolla." 
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And  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  report,  General  Rosecrans  thus  describes 
General  Ewing^s  share  in  the  campaign: 

**  General  Ewing  was  sent  to  Pilot  Knob  with  directions  to  use  his  Dtmost  exertions  lo  find 
oat  whether  any  more  than  Shelby's  division  of  Price's  army  was  in  south-east  Miasoari,  and  lo 
that  end  to  hold  Pilot  Knob  until  he  was  certain.  With  a  soldierly  comprehension  of  the  im- 
portance of  his  duties,  while  reporting  the  current  rumors  of  the  advance  of  Price  with  his  whole 
force,  he  expressed  his  doubts,  and  held  his  position  until  the  27th,  when  he  sustuned  a  terrific 
assault  in  Fort  Davidson,  a  small  field-work  in  the  valley,  surrounded  by  hills  within  cannoo 
range,  which  he  held  with  about  one  thousand  men,  one-half  raw  troops — estahlishing  beyond 
question  the  presence  of  all  Prices's  command  in  that  quarter.  He  gloriously  repulsed  them, 
killing  and  wounding  some  fifteen  hundred  of  the  enemy,  and  lost  only  twenty-eight  killed,  and 
fifty-six  woundcfl.  .  .  .  Finding  Marmaduke's  and  Fagens's  Rebel  divisions  before  him,  and 
his  position  commanded  by  a  numerically  superior  artillery,  lie  acted  on  suggestions  made  wbea 
I  was  discussing  with  him  the  possibilities  of  the  jKjsition.  On  the  night  of  the  27tli  he  spiked 
his  heavy  guns,  blew  up  the  magazine,  ammunition,  and  supplies,  and  with  the  field  battery  aad 
remains  of  his  command,  retreated  through  the  hills  toward  the  Meramee  Valley,  hoping  to  resdi 
a  point  on  the  railroad  whence  he  could  move  to  St.  Louis.  But  the  enemy  pursued  him,  ha- 
rassed his  rear  on  the  march  (which  he  directed  along  a  ridge  where  the  enemy  could  not  flank 
him),  and  overtook  him  near  Harrison's  Station,  where,  seizing  and  extending  the  temporary 
defenses  constructed  by  the  militia,  he  displayed  such  vigor  that,  after  harassing  him  for  thirty* 
aix  hours,  and  making  several  attacks,  on  the  approach  of  a  detachment  of  Sanborn's  oavmliy, 
the  Bebels  left  him  and  he  escaped  with  all  his  command  to  BoUa." 

General  Ewing  was  brevctted  Major-Genoral  for  his  conduct  in  this  cam* 
paign.  The  war  being  practically  ended,  and  no  further  active  duties  being 
required  in  that  department,  he  resigned  bis  commission  on  the  12th  of  March, 
1865. 
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BREVET  MAJOR-GENERAL  EMERSON  OPDYCKE. 


EMEESON  OPDYCKE  was  born  in  Trumbull  County,  Ohio,  January 
7th,  1830.  Ho  enlisted  as  a  private  on  the  26th  of  July,  1861,  in  the 
Forty-Fii'st  Ohio  Infantry;  but  was  made  First-Lieutenant  in  August. 
He  rapidly  acquired  a  knowledge  of  military  tactics,  and  in  the  winter  of  *61-2 
he  was  detailed  to  instruct  the  officei's  of  Hascall's  brigade.  His  success  at- 
tracted favorable  notice,  and  in  January,  1862,  he  was  promoted  to  Captain.  He 
acted  as  Major  of  the  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  and  when  a 
charge  was  ordered  he  seized  the  colors,  which  were  lying  on  the  ground,  the 
colop-bearer  having  been  shot,  advanced  a  short  distiince,  and  commanded: 
"  Forty -First  Ohio,  follow  your  colors  I  "  Tiie  charge  was  made  gallantly,  and 
though  Captain  Opdycke  received  two  wounds,  he  remained  with  the  command 
and  on  duty. 

He  served  in  Nelson's  division  through  the  Corinth  campaign,  and  until 
he  was  ordered  by  Governor  Tod  to  organize  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
Fiflh  Ohio  Inftintry.  He  was  at  home  upon  this  duty  when  Kirby  Smith 
threatened  Cincinnati,  and  at  the  request  of  his  friends  he  took  command  of 
twelve  hundred  "Squirrel  Hunters,*'  and  reported  them  for  duty  at  Covington. 
He  left  the  State  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  well  drilled  and  disciplined  on  the 
3d  of  January,  1863.  He  moved  southward  through  Nashville  and  Franklin, 
an(!  was  assigned  to  Harker's  Brigade,  Wood's  Division,  Twenty-First  Corps, 
just  previous  to  the  opening  of  Rosecrans's  campaign  of  1863,  He  entered 
Chattanooga  on  the  9th  of  September,  and  was  furiously  engaged  in  the  two 
day's  battle  of  Chickamauga.  Upon  one  occasion  during  the  battle  General 
Thomas  said  to  Colonel  Opdycke,  in  regard  to  a  position  which  the  regiment 
occupied:  "This  point  must  be  held;"  and  the  Colonel  replied,  more  piously 
than  is  usual  under  such  circumstances,  "  We  will  hold  it,  of  go  to  Heaven  from 
it."     Colonel  Opdycke  was  hit  once,  but  was  not  seriously  injured. 

At  the  battle  of  Mission  Kidge  he  commanded  five  regiments,  and  in  the 
assault  he  had  two  horses  disabled.  His  command  captured  seven  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, a  large  number  of  small  arms,  and  three  hundred  prisoners.  He  served 
next  under  General  Sheridan  in  the  East  Tennessee  campaign.  On  the  8th  of 
May,  1864,  he  eflfected,  by  a  feint,  a  lodgment  upon  Eocky  Face  Mountain.  He 
planned  and  executed  this  movement  himself     On  the  14th  of  May  he  was 
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severely  wounded  at  Eesaca,  and  was  taken  to  the  rear;  but  he  soon  returned, 
and  only  retired  with  the  regiment.  He  continued  to  serve  with  the  troops^ 
though  suiTering  severely  from  his  wound.  He  commanded  the  ^vo  regiments 
again  at  New  Hope  Church,  Muddy  Creek,  Eenesaw  Mountain,  Peachti-ee  Creek, 
and  Atlanta,  until  August  6th,  when  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
First  Brigade,  Second  Division,  Fourth  Corps.  The  brigade  was  engaged  at 
Jonesboro'  and  Lovejoy*s,  ader  which  the  division  returned  to  Chattanooga. 
The  time  was  occupied  with  minor  operations  about  Bridgeport,  Rcsaca,  Alpine, 
and  Pulaski,  until  November  30th,  when  Opdycke's  brigade  was  rear-guard  for 
Schofield's  army. 

In  the  battle  of  Franklin,  the  brigade  was  posted  across  the  Columbia 
Pike  near  Carter's  house.  The  Colonel's  orders  were  to  act  upon  his  own  judg- 
ment, and  to  fight  when  and  where  he  might  bo  most  needed.  The  Rebels 
massed  heavily  in  front  of  Carter's  Hill,  and  in  the  afternoon  they  captured  the 
fertifications;  as  soon  as  the  Colonel  saw  this  he  shouted  with  all  his  power: 
**  First  brigade,  forward  to  the  works ! "  The  regiments  charged  grandly.  Bay- 
onets were  soon  bloody,  and  muskets  were  clubbed  in  the  furious  encounter. 
Colonel  Opdycke  fired  all  the  cartridges  from  his  revolver,  and  broke  the  barrel 
by  using  it  as  a  club.  He  then  dismounted  and  fought  with  a  musket  like  a 
common  soldier.  The  contest  was  short;  the  Rebels  were  driven  back;  eight 
guns  were  retaken ;  four  hundred  Rebels  and  ten  battle-fiags  were  captured.  The 
Rebel  General  Carter  fell,  mortally  wounded,  less  than  a  hundred  yards  from 
where  he  was  born  ;  and  General  Pat.  Cleburne  fell  dead,  his  horse  resting  on 
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the  National  breastworks.  At  the  battle  of  Nashville  the  brigade  was  again 
engaged,  capturing  three  pieces  of  artillery,  one  battle-flag,  and  three  hundred 
prisoners. 

Colonel  Opdycke  was  brovetted  Brigadier-General,  to  date  from  February 
7th,  18G5.  Some  months  later  he  received  a. brevet  appointment  as  Major-Gen- 
eral,  to  date  from  November  20th,  18(j4.  Tl»is  unusual  promotion — antedating 
his  brevet  as  Brigadier — was  given  for  '*  important  and  gallant  services  at  the 
battle  of  Franklin,"  and  was  understood  to  have  been  mainly  due  to  the  recep- 
tion, from  his  immediate  commander,  of  a  recommendation  for  his  appointment 
as  Colonel  in  the  regular  service,  bearing  the  following  official  indorsement  from 
the  model  soldier  of  the  American  Army: 

"Re*«pectly  forwarded,  ftronply  and  earnestly  recommended.  I  agree  in  every  particular 
with  what  Major-General  Wood  has  said  concerning  Brevet  Brigadier-General  ()p<iycke,  and  I 
consider  him  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  competent  officers  in  the  servioe.  He  id  brave  and 
gallant,  and  has  diHtinguishcd  himself  on  muny  of  the  battle-fields  of  the  Wi*at,  and  hm^  by  his 
zeal  both  in  the  organization  and  discipline  of  his  tr()0|>s,  as  well  as  by  his  henn'sm  on  the  field, 
contributed  much  to  secure  the  success  which  has  so  signally  rewarded  the  obstinate  and  |ier- 
sistent  battlings  of  this  army.  Knowing  (Tcneral  Opdycke  personally,  and  being  fully  informed 
and  convinced  of  his  abilities,  I  do  most  earnestly  request  that  this  appointment  may  be  con- 
ferred upon  him  for  his  meritorious  and  gallant  conduct  in  the  |)ast,  and  that  hiaKerviot<«  may  not 
be  lost  to  the  army  in  the  future.  I  bi-lieve  that  in  the  increase  or  reorganiution  of  the  army  ii 
18  sound  policy  to  select  or  appoint  only  such  officers  as  are  of  known  integrity  and  ability,  and 
on  these  grounds  I  ask  for  General  Opdycke's  api)ointment  in  the  Army  of  the  United  ScjUo^ 
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feeling  afisured  that  he  will  do  nothing  hnt  that  which  shall  reflect  credit  both  on  hinuelf  and 
the  army. 

[Signed]  "GEORGE  H.  THOMAS, 

"Mi^or-General  United  Statet  Army  commanding." 

Since  his  muBter  out  General  Opdycke  has  resided  in  New  York.  He  is  a 
man  of  rigidly  temperate  habits,  having  never  drank  half  a  glass  of  intoxica- 
ting liquors  in  his  life,  and  having  never  used  an  ounce  of  tobacco  in  any  form. 


BREVET  MAJOR-GENERAL  WILLARD  WARNER. 


WILLAKD  WAKNER  was  born  in  Granville,  Licking  County, 
Ohio,  but  upon  the  death  of  his  mother,  when  he  was  five  years  old, 
he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  an  uncle  in  Muskingum  County. 
He  was  gi*aduated  at  Marietta  College  in  1845.  He  devoted  himself  to  agricul- 
ture until  1849,  when  he  went  with  a  company  of  gold  seekers  to  California. 
In  1852  he  returned  successful,  the  sole  survivor  of  the  company.  He  engaged 
in  the  grocery  and  commission  business  in  Cincinnati,  but  in  1854  became  secre- 
tary, treasurer,  and  manager  of  the  Newark  Machine  Works. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  he  was  active  in  raising  recruits,  and  in 
December,  18G1,  he  accepted  a  commission  as  Major  of  the  Seventy-Sixth  Ohio 
Infantry,  having  previously  refused  a  higher  position  on  the  ground  of  inexpe- 
rience. On  the  9th  of  February,  1862,  he  left  the  Slate  with  his  regiment  for 
Port  Donelflon,  arriving  in  time  for  Saturday*s  fight  and  Sunday's  suri-endep. 
He  was  with  the  regiment  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  siege  of  Corinth,  Vicksburg, 
and  Jackson  campaigns,  and  at  the  capture  of  the  steamer  Fairplay.  He  led 
the  regiment  from  Vicksburg  to  Chattanooga,  and  through  the  battles  of  Look- 
out Mountain,  Misnion  Ridge,  and  Ringgold.  At  the  latter  place,  with  two  hun- 
dred men,  he  broke  General  Pat.  Cleburne's  lines  strongly  posted.  In  this  bat- 
tle Major  Warner  lost,  in  thirty  minutes,  one-third  of  his  men,  killed  and 
wounded.  He  himself,  though  constantly  exposed,  escaped  unhurt,  but  all  be- 
spattered with  the  blood  of  his  fallen  comrades.  He  received  orders  prior  to 
these  battles  to  go  home  on  recruiting  service,  that  he  might  be  with  his  wife, 
who  was,  as  the  sequel  proved,  on  her  death-bed,  but  he  refused  to  avail  himself 
of  his  privileges  until  he  had  commanded  the  regiment  through  them  all.  He 
was  promoted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  on  the  14th  of  December,  1863,  and  in 
April,   1864,   was  appointed  by   General   Sherman  Inspector-General   on   his 
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staff.  He  served  in  this  eapi^oity  through  the  Atlanta  campaign,  and  on  the 
pursuit  of  Hood  until  Allatoona  was  reached,  when  ho  accepted  the  Co- 
lonelcy of  one  of  the  new  regiments.  General  Sherman,  upon  relieving  him 
from  duty,  thanked  him  in  special  orders  for  his  zealous  and  intelligent  service, 
and  complimented  him  "  on  his  good  sense  in  preferring  service  with  troops  to 
staff- duty." 

Colonel  Warner  joined  his  new  regiment  at  Decherd,  Tennessee,  and  in 
January,  1865  was  ordered  to  North  Carolina.  After  the  capture  of  Fort  Fisher 
he  participated  in  the  engagement  at  Kingston,  and  upon  the  occupation  of  the 
capital  of  the  "  old  North  Slate  "  he  was  made  Provost-Marshal  of  the  city. 
After  the  surrender  of  Johnston's  army  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  poet 
of  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  and  he  continued  in  that  position  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  term  of  service.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  Generals  Cox 
and  Schofield,  his  corps  and  department  commanders,  he  was  brevetted  Briga- 
dier-General in  July,  1865.  Shortly  after  this  he  was  mustered  out  of  service, 
with  the  additional  honor  of  Brevet  Major-General,  for '' gallant  and  merito- 
rious conduct  during  the  war,"  to  rank  from  March  13, 1865. 

In  the  fall  of  1865  he  was  chosen  State  Senator  from  the  Sixteenth  Senato- 
rial District,  and  he  soon  proved  himself  as  efficient  in  the  council  as  in  the 
field.    He  resumed  his  old  residence  at  Newark. 
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BREVET  MAJOR-GENERAL  CHARLES  R.  WOODS. 


CHABLES   B.  WOODS  is  a  native  of  Licking  Countj,  Ohio,  and   a 
graduate  of  West  Point.     On  his   completion  of  the  regular  course  in 
that  institution  in  July,  1852,  he  was  appointed   bi*eyet  Second-Lieuten- 
ant in  the  First  Begiment  Infantrj. 

At  the  opening  of  the  rebellion  he  was  assigned  to  duty  as  Quartermaster 
on  General  Patterson's  staff.  He  waa  afterward  assigned  to  General  Banks's 
staff,  and  he  continued  to  serve  as  Quartermaster  until  August,  1861,  when  he 
was  assigned  to  the  recruiting  service  at  St  Louis.  He  remained  there  until 
the  3d  of  October,  when  he  obtained  a  leave  of  absence  with  permission  to  raise 
a  three  years'  regiment  in  Ohio. 

On  the  7th  of  October  Governor  Dennison  appointed  him  Colonel  of  the 
Seventy-Sixth  Infantry.  The  Forty-Fourth  had  then  its  complement  of  men, 
and  was  lying  in  camp  at  Springfield.  The  Governor  ordered  Colonel  Woods  to 
take  that  regiment  to  the  field.  Accordingly  he  left  Springfield  October  14th, 
in  command  of  the  Forty-Fourth,  and  on  the  18th  he  reached  Camp  Piatt  in  the 
Kanawha  Valley.  He  was  relieved  of  the  Forty-Fourth  by  Colonel  Gilbert,  and 
was  ordered  by  General  Bosecrans  to  take  command  of  the  Tenth  Ohio  Infantry, 
then  without  a  field  officer  present.  Under  General  Benham  he  participated  in 
a  chase  afler  General  Floyd,  and  on  the  20th  of  November  he  returned  to  New- 
ark to  complete  the  organization  of  the  Seventy -Sixth. 

On  the  9th  of  February,  1862,  he  proceeded  with  his  regiment,  by  way  of 
Cincinnati,  Paducah,  and  Smithland  to  Fort  Donelson.  He  landed  on  the  14th, 
and  was  assigned  to  Colonel  Thayer's  brigade  of  General  Lew.  Wallace's  divis- 
ion. Colonel  Woods  wha  actively  engaged  on  the  15th,  the  regiment  losing 
sixteen  men  killed  and  wounded.  On  the  21st  Colonel  Wood  was  assigned  to 
the  command  of  a  brigade  consisting  of  the  Fifly-Sixth,  the  Seventy-Sixth,  and 
the  Seventy-Eighth  Ohio  Begimenta ;  the  Twentieth  Ohio  was  subsequently 
added  to  the  brigade.  On  the  Ist  of  March  the  brigade  moved  across  the 
country  to  Metal  Landing,  on  the  Tennessee,  and  thence  up  the  river  to  Crump's 
Landing.  During  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing  Colonel  Whittlesey  of  the 
Twentieth  Ohio,  by  virtue  of  seniority,  commanded  the  brigade,  and  Colonel 
Woods  was  with  this  regiment.  The  brigade  did  not  reach  the  field  until  the 
evening  of  the  6th  of  April,  but  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  it  went  into  action, 
and,  though  not  closely  engaged,  it  was  exposed  to  a  galling  fire  for  nine  hours. 
On  the  25th  of  April  Colonel  Woods  again  assumed  command  of  the  brigade, 
and  participated  in  the  advance  on  Corinth.  About  the  1st  of  June  he  moved 
to  Memphis;  and  on  the  24th  of  July  he  left  Memphis  for  Helena,  to  join  tlie 
Army  of  the  South-West. 
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On  the  16th  of  August  he  moved  down  the  Mississippi,  in  command  of  the 
Second  Brigade  of  Osterhaus^s  division.  At  Milliken*s  Bend  the  gunboAts  cap* 
tured  a  Kebel  steamer  loaded  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  information  was 
received  that  a  Eebel  regiment  was  encamped  on  shore.  Colonel  Woods  landed 
his  command,  but  the  enemy  fled.  Pursuit  was  made,  and  fifty  prisoners  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  guns  were  captured;  in  addition  the  telegraph  line  was 
destroyed,  and  a  depot,  containing  a  large  amount  of  sugar  and  bacon,  was 
burned.  In  October  Colonel  Woods  was  engaged  in  an  expedition  from  Helena  to 
Pilot  Knob,  and  in  December  he  moved  with  Sherman's  forces  against  Vicksbarg. 
He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Chickasaw  Bayou,  but  was  not  actively  engaged. 
In  the  engagement  at  Arkansas  Post  Colonel  Woods's  regiment  suflTered  severely, 
losing  sixty  men  in  less  than  forty  seconds.  For  gallant  conduct  in  this  actioa 
he  was  recommended  by  General  Sherman  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Briga- 
dier-General. 

On  the  15th  of  January,  1863,  Colonel  Woods  embarked  his  command  on 
transports,  and  on  the  23d  arrived  at  Young's  Point  opposite  Yicksburg.  Hers 
he  remained  until  the  2d  of  April,  when  he  moved  up  the  river,  and  on  the  2d 
of  May  commenced  the  march  across  the  country  to  Grand  Gulf.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  all  the  battles  in  the  rear  of  Yicksburg,  and  from  the  time  the  brigade 
lefl  Grand  Gulf  until  the  23d  of  May  it  lost  two  hundred  men,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  of  whom  were  killed  or  wounded  on  the  22d  of  May.  During  the 
siege  the  brigade  was  posted  on  the  extreme  right  of  General  Grant's  array, 
near  the  river  above  Yicksburg.  Colonel  Woods  laid  out  the  trenches  in  hit 
part  of  the  line  himself,  having  no  engineer  officer  under  his  command. 

On  the  5th  of  July  the  Colonel  moved  his  command  toward  Jackson,  on  the 
Bridgeport  Road,  by  way  of  Bolton  and  Clinton.  Upon  reaching  Jackson  he 
took  position  in  the  second  lino  of  the  Fifteenth  Army  Corps,  and  there  re- 
mained for  some  days,  sustaining  slight  loss.  From  Jackson  the  brigade  made 
several  expeditions;  to  Canton,  to  Messenger's  Plantation,  and  again  to  Canton, 
finally  going  into  camp  for  the  summer  at  Big  Black  Bridge. 

On  the  22d  of  August  Colonel  Woods  received  his  appointment  as  Brigadier- 
General,  and  his  brigade  was  denominated  the  First  Brigade,  First  Division, 
Fifteenth  Arm}-  Corps.  On  the  23d  of  September  the  corps  moved  for  Chatta- 
nooga, General  Woods  accompanying  it.  Upon  reaching  Chickasaw  on  the 
Tennessee  River,  the  General  assumed  command  of  the  division.  Leaving  this 
point  the  division,  with  a  large  ammutiition  and  supply-train,  averaged  eighteen 
miles  a  day,  and  arrived  at  Brown's  Ferry  on  the  23d  of  November.  The  pon- 
toon bridge  being  broken  down,  the  division  reported  to  General  Hooker,  and 
was  placed  in  his  column. 

General  Woods  commanded  his  brigade  in  the  battle  of  Lookout  Mountain, 
and  its  conduct  was  unexceptionable.  It  moved  forward  to  the  attack  with  an 
irresistible  energy,  and  held  every  inch  of  ground  with  a  bravery  which  foiled 
the  enemy  in  all  its  attempts  to  dislodge  it.  It  was  also  engaged  at  Mission 
Ridge,  making  captures  of  men,  arms,  and  ammunition.  The  brigxido  held  tlie 
advance  in  General  Hooker's  movement  on  Ringgold,  and  was  hotly  engaged 
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with  the  enemy  posted  in  one  of  the  moantain  gaps.  Some  of  the  regiments 
fired  one  hundred  cartridges  per  man,  besides  rifling  the  boxes  of  the  killed  and 
wounded.  General  Wood's  brigade  returned  to  Chattanooga  on  the  Ist  of  De- 
cember, and  on  the  3d  it  marched  to  Bridgeport;  the  march  was  continued  to 
Woodville,  where,  in  connection  with  the  First  Division  of  the  Fifteenth  Corps, 
the  brigade  acted  as  guard  to  the  line  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Huilroad. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1864,  General  Woods's  command  lefl  Woodville,  and 
marched  by  way  of  Bridgeport  to  Chattanooga.  The  troops  pressed  on  through 
Snake  Creek  Gap,  and  about  the  12th  of  May  arrived  near  to  Resaca.  In  the 
battle  at  that  place  General  Woods  handled  his  brigade  with  rare  skill,  and  was 
highly  complimented  by  his  superior  officers.  Ho  was  next  engaged  at  Dallas, 
and  then  again  at  Kencsaw;  after  which  there  was  a  series  of  fightings  and 
flankings  in  which  the  General  participated,  until  the  occupation  of  Atlanta. 

General  Woods  led  his  brigade  through  the  Georgia  campaign,  and  also  the 
campaign  of  the  Carol inas.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  accompanied  the  army 
to  Washington  City,  and  participated  in  the  grand  review.  On  the  1st  of  July, 
1865,  by  telegram  from  General  Thomas,  commanding  at  Nashville,  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  the  Department  of  Alabama,  with  head-quarters  at 
Mobile  ;  where  he  remained  through  that  and  the  ensuing  year. 

General  Woods  has  participated  in  the  following  campaigns,  skirmishes, 
sieges,  and  battles:  Campaign  of  the  Virginia  Valley  April,  May,  June,  July, 
1861 ;  pursuit  of  Rebel  forces  in  Kanawha  Valley,  November,  1861 ;  battle  of 
Port  Donelson  ;  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing;  siege  of  Corinth  ;  expedition  down 
the  Mississippi,  August,  1862;  battle  of  Chickasaw  Bayou;  battle  of  Arkansas 
Post;  Jackson,  May  15,  1863;  siege  of  Vicksburg  and  assault.  May  22,  1863; 
siege  of  Jackson,  July,  1863;  skirmish  at  Canton,  Julj',  1863;  skirmish  at  Can- 
ton, July  17, 1863;  skirmishes  on  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  near  Chero- 
kee Station  and  Tuscumbia,  October,  1863;  battle  of  Lookout  Mountain  ;  battle 
of  Mission  Ridge;  battle  of  Ringgold.  In  the  Atlanta  campaign:  Battle  of 
Resaca;  battle  of  Dallas;  skirmishes  near  Kcnesaw;  siege  of  Atlanta  and  bat- 
tles, 22d  and  28th  of  July,  1864;  battle  of  Jonesboro';  skirmish  at  Lovcjoy's 
Station.  In  pursuit  of  Hood:  Skirmishes  at  mouth  of  Octoba;  Ship's  Gap;  Lit- 
tle River;  and  Turkeytown.  Georgia  campaign:  Battle  of  Griswoldville;  skir- 
mish at  Wright's  Bridge;  siege  of  Savannah.  Campaign  of  the  Carol  in  as:  Skir- 
mish at  the  Little  Congaree;  skirmish  and  capture  of  Columbia;  and  battle  of 
Bentonville.  During  nearly  five  years  of  service  General  Woods  was  absent 
forty-seven  days  on  leave;  he  was  excused  from  duty  on  account  of  sickness  ten 
days;  and  these  constitute  the  sum  of  his  absence.  His  command  was  never 
engaged  in  a  skirmish  or  battle  in  which  he  also  did  not  participate. 

General  Woods  is  portly  in  appearance,  rather  slow  in  movements  and  in 
conversation.  He  gives  those  who  meet  him  the  impression  of  a  steady,  solid, 
judicions,  and  trustworthy  person,  rather  than  one  of  special  brilliancy.  Gen- 
eral Sherman  once  spoke  of  him  as  a  *'  magnificent  officer."  Before  the  war  his 
political  sympathies  were  conservative  and  democratic. 
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BREVET  MAJOR-GENERAL  AUGUST 


GENERAL  KATJTZ  waa  born  on  the  6th  of 
VRtley  of  Ispringen,  near  Potzheim,  Grand  DacUj 
Six  months  ofter  hie  birth  his  father  eroigrutcd 
and  aflor  a  residence  of  seTeral  years  in  Baltimore,  Mary 
town,  Brown  County,  Ohio,  and  in  1844  to  the  Ohio  Rii 
he  still  resides.  The  General  is  the  oldest  of  a  family  o 
fkthor  was  a  carpenter,  and  snstnincd  his  family  by  his  I 
ttom  Georgetown,  when  he  commenced  the  pi-oduction  of 
his  eleventh  to  his  fourteenth  year  the  General  was  empl 
printing  offices  in  Georgetown,  and  from  his  fifteenth  to 
assisted  his  fiithcr  at  his  trade  and  at  fanning. 

In  Jane,  1846,  young  Kautz  enlisted  as  a  private  in 
Volunteers,  Colonel  Alex.  M.  Mitchell  commanding.  Tli 
under  the  patronage  of  Thomas  L.  Ilamcr,  afterward 
went  to  Mexico.  The  regiment  wns  assigned  to  the 
Brigade,  General  ITamcr  commanding.  Eautz,  then  on 
served  out  his  enlistment  of  twelve  months,  and  was  wit 
battle  of  Monterey.  In  1818  he  was  appointed  a  cail 
Military  Academy  by  Jonathan  D.  Mori-is,  then  nicnibei 
Sixth  Congrost^Lonal  District.  In  1S52  he  gniduuted,  anc 
Second -Lieutenant  in  the  Fourth  Unilcd  States  Infantry 
ment  at  Fort  Vancouver,  Oregon,  in  December,  1852,  a 
the  commencement  of  the  rebellion.  In  the  spring  of  1! 
Fort  Slcilacoom,  on  Puget  Sound.  In  May  of  Iho  same  i 
the  sound  in  a  boat  to  visit  the  Indians.  Aflcr  a  month' 
and  found  that  he  had  been  promoted  lo  bo  u  full  Seeoni 
been  ordei-cd  lo  join  his  company  at  Humboldt  Buy,  Call 

He  set  out  by  land,  in  July,  with  a  saddle-horse  i 
crossed  the  mountains  through  the  ^ucliess  Fuss,  and  u 
who  accompanied  him  to  trade  with  the  Indians.  The 
distance  to  the  Dalles,  on  the  Columbia  River,  was  made 
horses  had  given  out  and  bad  to  be  abandoned.  This  re 
unexplored.  At  the  Dalles  he  procured  another  horse,  r 
by  tlic  Emigrant  Roail,  and  came  into  Fort  Vaneouver  at 
break  among  the  Rogue  River  Indians  occurred,  and  a 
culled  for  by  Captain  Aldcns,     The  distance  was  nearly  f 
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Kautz  was  dispatched  with  a  sergeant  and  a  twelve  poandor  brass  field  how- 
itzer and  caisson.  The  march  was  made  in  thirteen  days,  which  was  a  remark- 
ably short  time,  considering  the  condition  of  the  roads  and  the  mountainous 
country  over  which  he  passed.  When  he  reached  Bogue  River  an  engagement 
had  taken  place,  and  the  Indians  had  agreed  to  treat.  Lieutenant  Kautz  re- 
mained a  few  weeks,  and  then  continued  his  journey  to  San  Francisco,  where 
he  arrived  in  October. 

At  San  Francisco  he  received  orders  to  report  to  Fort  Oxford,  which  is 
situated  on  the  Oregon  coast  near  the  California  lino,  and  he  remained  in  com- 
mand of  this  post  until  January,  1856.  Lieutenant  Kautz's  term  of  service  at 
this  post  wns  a  continuous  series  of  interesting  adventures.  On  the  25th  of 
October,  1855,  while  making  a  reconnoissance  through  the  Coast  Range  of  mount- 
ains, from  Fort  Oxford  to  Fort  Lane  with  forty  men,  he  encountered  a  largo 
force  of  hostile  Indians.  In  an  engagement  with  these  Indians,  Kautz  lost  two 
men  and  all  his  equipments,  and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  He  was  hit  • 
with  a  heavy  rifle  bull  in  his  right  side,  and  it  was  only  prevented  from  proving 
fatal  by  striking  a  memorandum  book  in  his  breast  pocket. 

In  December,  1855,  he  was  promoted  to  a  First-Lieutenant,  and  joined  his 
company  at  Fort  Steilacoom  in  the  latter  part  of  February,  1856,  in  time  to 
take  part  in  an  expedition  against  the  Indians,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Casey, 
Ninth  Infantry,  in  which  he  was  wounded  again  in  an  engagement  on  White 
River,  Washington  Territory;  He  served  as  Quartermaster  at  Fort  Steilacoom 
until  October,  1858,  when  he  was  ordered  to  the  North-Western  Boundary  Com- 
mission. In  the  spring  of  1859  Lieutenant  Kautz  received  a  leave  of  absence, 
which  was  extended  for  a  year,  and  during  that  time  he  visited  Europe  and 
spent  the  most  of  his  leave  on  the  Continent.  Upon  his  return  to  the  United 
States  he  was  ordered  immediately  to  accompany  an  expedition  to  convey  re- 
cruits to  Washington  Territory.  He  joined  his  company  at  Fort  Cheholis,  on 
Graj-'s  Harbor,  Washington  Territory,  in  December,  1860. 

In  May,  1861,  he  was  detailed  on  recruiting  service  for  his  regiment,  and 
arrived  in  New  York  a  week  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  In  the  meantime 
he  had  been  api)ointed  Captain  in  the  Sixth  Cavalry,  and  he  joined  the  regi- 
ment at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania.  The  organization  of  the  regiment  was  com- 
pleted at  Washington  City  during  the  winter  of  1861-2,  and  it  made  the  cam- 
paign with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  on  the  peninsula.  Just  before  the  seven 
days*  fightinir  Kautz  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  regiment,  and  continued 
in  command  of  it  until  the  following  September,  when  he  was  appointed  Colonel 
of  the  Second  Ohio  Cavalry.  He  joined  the  regiment  at  Fort  Scott,  Kansas  in 
October,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  procured  an  order  for  the  regiment  to  return 
to  Ohio  to  refit  and  remount.  The  winter  of  1862-3  was  spent  in  reorganizing, 
and  in  April,  1863,  Kautz  proceeded  with  the  regiment  to  Kentucky.  During 
the  spring  and  summer  he  participated  in  several  sharp  engagements  at  and 
near  Monticollo,  and  a  part  of  the  time  commanded  a  brigade  composed  of  the 
Second  and  Seventh  Ohio  Cavalry.  He  was  in  the  pursuit  of  John  Morgan 
through  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Ohio  and  Morgan's  defeat  at  Buffington  Island 
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was  due,  in  n  great  mcamire,  to  hia  judicious  attack, 
tucky,  Kiiulz  WU6  appointed  Chief  of  Cuvaliy  of  the  T 
6orvcd  in  thtit  capacity  tliiough  Burnside's  campaign 
tlirough  tlio  siege  of  Knoxvillo.  In  January,  1864, 
charge  of  the  organization  of  tlic  East  TenncBSoo  recrui 
tuckj- ;  but,  before  he  could  enter  upon  liis  work  at  Cam 
to  Washington  City  for  dutj'  in  the  Cavalry  Bureau,  w 
just  previous  to  the  groat  campaign  of  that  year  agai 
was  com  missioned  a  Brigadier-General  and  ordered  to 

He  took  command  of  the  cavalry  of  that  army  at 
the  latter  part  of  April.  His  force  consisted  of  ab( 
hundred  men.  On  the  5(h  of  May  he  set  out  to  cut  the 
Eailroad,  and  on  the  7th  ho  struck  the  road  at  Stony 
the  guard  and  burned  the  bridge,  water-tank  and  buil 
burned  the  Notaway  Bridge,  destroyed  the  next  stul 
more  prisoners;  amounting,  with  those  taken  the  day  j 
and  forty.  lie  uil-ived  with  hia  prisoners  at  City  Point 
tion  having  proved  entirely  successful.  On  the  lltli  o: 
Bermuda  Hundred,  and  on  the  12th  started  again  an 
and  Danville  Road  at  Coal  Fields,  ten  miles  west  of  '. 
the  station,  and  also  Fowhatan  and  Chula  stations. 
the  South  Side  Road  and  destroyed  Wilson,  Mellvillc, 
Stations,  and  returned  to  City  Point  by  way  of  Jan-alt 
tion  \\ti»  as  successful  as  the  firtit.  On  the  9lh  of  Juno 
an  espcdilion  to  purprifc  Pelcrsbiirg.  (icneral  Gillmor 
cipal  fori'U,  was  to  make  a  dunuinslration  and  occupy  t 
Kaulz,  with  his  cavalry  force,  about  thirteen  hundred 
intretichnK'nt  at  some  undefended  point.  General  Kaii 
the  fortifications  on  the  Jerusalem  Plank  Road,  and  per 
for  want  of  proper  support  ho  found  it  neeensary  to  i 
of  June  General  W.  F.  Smith  made  a  similar  co-op 
KaiilK,  wilh  tlie  ditl'ereiiee  that  Smith  was  to  make  the 
the  demonstration.  The  result  was  the  capture  of 
works  by  General  Smith.  On  the  21st  of  June  an  c: 
Wilson,  composed  of  his  own  and  Kuuta's  division,  start 
burg  and  Lynchburg,  and  the  Richmond  and  Danville 
tion  was  successful  in  destroying  the  railroail.s,  but  ii 
escaped  capture  at  Ream's  Station,  The  main  part  o 
the  artillery  and  a  few  baggage  wag(ms  and  ambula 
wounded,  fell  into  the  band«  of  the  enemy.  Kaulz,  tr 
struck  acro.'ia  the  country,  ignoring  roads,  and  slept  w 
that  night.  Wilson,  taking  a  more  eircaitoas  route,  i 
third  day.  During  this  raid  General  Kaulz  was  cngaj 
Bridge  and  at  Ream's  Station. 

During  the  summer  of  1S64  General   Kautz  serv 
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Army  of  the  James  and  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Ho  participated  in  the 
movement  by  the  right  under  General  Hancock,  and  during  August  and  the 
greater  portion  of  September  he  picketed  the  rear  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
from  the  James  Biver  to  the  left.  On  the  29th  of  September  he  joined  in  the 
movement  that  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Harrison,  at  Chapin's  Farm.  Ho 
made  a  demonstration  along  the  interior  line  of  the  enemy's  in  trench  meats  in 
front  of  Eichmond,  and  penetrated  nearer  to  the  city  than  any  National  troops 
had  ever  gone,  except  as  prisoners.  After  the  capture  of  Chapin*s  Farm,  General 
Kautz,  with  his  cavalry,  was  intrusted  with  the  protection  of  the  right  flank  of 
the  Army  of  the  James.  His  head-quarters  were  at  Darleytown,  and  his  pickets 
extended  to  the  Charles  City  Eoad.  The  position  was  an  unfortunate  one,  as 
there  was  a  swamp  in  the  rear  of  the  command,  and  only  one  indifferent  road 
through  it.  General  Kautz  reported  to  his  superior  the  error  in  the  position, 
but  received  no  authority  to  change  it;  he  therefore  strengthened  himself  as 
best  he  could.  On  the  night  of  the  6th  of  October  two  refugees  from  Kichmond 
brought  him  intelligence  which  convinced  him  that  he  would  be  attacked  in 
the  morning.  He  reported  the  facts  to  superior  head -quarters,  and  prepared  his 
own  command  lor  battle.  Before  daylight,  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  the 
enemy  appeared  in  force.  In  the  meantime  Kautz  had  received  no  instructions. 
Two  divisions  of  infantry,  perhaps  numbering  six  thousand  men,  attacked  his 
extended  line,  imperfectly  protected  and  only  fifteen  hundred  strong;  and  one- 
fourth  of  these  were  required  to  hold  the  hoi'ses,  while  the  remaining  three- 
fourths  dismounted  and  fought  with  carbines.  The  Rebel  cavalry,  quite  as 
Rtrong  as  his  own,  turned  his  right  flank  and  placed  themselves  between  Kautz 
and  the  Army  of  the  James,  only  two  miles  away.  General  Kautz  held  his 
ground  until  eight  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  then  fell  back  through  the  Rebel  cavalry. 
This  obstinate  resistance  gave  the  Army  of  the  James  time  to  jjrcpare  for  de- 
fense, and  the  Rebels  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  A  few  days  after  this 
General  Kautz  was  brovetted  a  Major-General  of  Volunteers. 

On  the  13th  of  October  General  Kautz  participated  in  a  reconnoissance, 
tinder  General  Terry,  in  which  the  forces  engaged  sustained  a  heavy  loss. 
During  the  winter  General  Kautz,  with  his  cavalry  division,  guarded  the  right 
flank  of  the  Army  of  the  James.  On  the  10th  of  December  the  enemy  made  a 
reconnoissance  down  the  Darleytown  Road,  but  the  position  taken  by  the  cavalry 
was  fortified  so  strongly  that  the  Rebels  did  not  reach  the  intrenchments  occu- 
pied by  the  infantry.  General  Kautz  devoted  himself  to  the  preparation  of 
his  cavalry  for  the  spring  campaign ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  scarcity  of  ibrage, 
the  command  was  reported  by  the  Inspectors  to  be  in  fine  condition;  but  in 
March,.  1865,  he  was  relieved  from  the  cavalry  division,  and  assigned  the  com- 
mand of  the  First  Division  of  the  Twenty -Fifth  Corps.  The  division  was 
composed  entirely  of  colored  troops,  and  had  an  actual  strength  of  about  seven 
thousand  men.  On  the  3d  of  April  Kautz  marched  into  Richmond  under 
Weitzel,  and  remained,  in  command  of  his  division,  in  the  vicinity  of  Richmond 
and  Petersburg  until  May,  when  he  was  ordered  to  Washington  City,  as  a  member 
of  the  Military  Commission  that  convened  for  the  trial  of  the  assassins  of  Presi- 
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deut  Lincoln.  When  tho  commission  was  dissolved  he  proceeded  to  his  home, 
and  remained  until  an  order  was  issued  in  January,  1866,  mustering  out  all 
general  officers  of  the  volunteer  service.  He  subsequently  served  on  General 
Sheridan's  staff  as  Acting  Judge- Advocate  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  6al£ 
Among  General  Kautz's  classmates  from  Ohio  were  Generals  Sheridan, 
Crook,  Stanley,  C.  R.  Woods,  and  McCook.  These  were  all  the  Ohioans  of  the 
class  that  were  alive  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion,  and  all  were  Major-Generals 
or  Brevet  Major-Generals  in  the  National  army.  Genei^al  Kautz  was  married 
on  September  14,  1865,  to  Miss  Charlotte  Tod,  eldest  daughter  of  ex -Governor 
Tod.  During  the  war  he  prepared  the  following  works  on  military  adminis- 
tration :  The  Company  Clerk ;  Customs  of  Service  for  Non-commissioned  Of- 
ficers and  Soldiers,  and  Customs  of  Service  for  Officers  of  the  Army.  The  first 
was  very  successful,  the  second  was  issued  near  the  close  of  the  war,  and  the 
latter  has  been  issued  since  the  war  has  closed. 
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T\  UTHERFORD  B.  HAYES  was  born  at  Delaware,  Ohio,  on  the  4th 
r\  of  October,  1822.  After  a  good  preliminary  education,  he  began  the 
-■^^  study  of  law  in  tho  office  of  Thomas  Sparrow,  Esq.,  of  Columbus.  With 
the  liberal  preparation  hero  received  ho  entered  tlio  Law  School  of  Harvard 
College,  where  he  completed  the  regular  course  and  graduated  with  credit. 

For  isome  years  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  he  had  been  practic- 
ing his  profession  in  Cincinnati.  His  genial  manners  and  his  tine  capacities  as 
a  public  speaker  had  commended  him  to  popular  favor,  and  he  had  more  thaa 
once  been  elevated  to  responsible  official  })Ositions.  As  city  sulicitor  he  had 
enlarged  his  reputation  as  a  lawyer,  and  established  himself  in  the  coutideuce 
both  of  the  profession  and  of  his  increasing  numbers  of  clients. 

At  the  first  call  for  volunteers  in  18G1  he  was  in  the  prinio  of  life  (entered 
upon  his  thirty-ninth  year)  and  in  the  height  of  a  successful  practice.  He  prof- 
fered his  services,  however,  at  once,  and  was  appointed  Major  of  the  Twenty- 
Third  Ohio  Infantry  on  the  7th  of  June,  18G1.  He  served  under  General  Kose- 
crans  in  West  Virginia  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  18G1,  and  for  a  Hhorttims 
was  Judge- Advocate  on  the  General's  staff.  He  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  on  the  4th  of  November,  18G1.  He  took  command  of  the  Twenty-Third 
Kegiment,  and  continued  to  command  it  during  the  spring  campaign  in  We6t 
Virginia,  and  tho  autumn  campaign  under  General  MeClellan,  until  ho  was  dij- 
abled  at  the  battle  of  South  Mountain.  He  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Sev- 
enty-Ninth Ohio  in  18G2,  but  was  prevented  by  tho  South-Mountain  wound  from 
joining  the  regiment;  and  on  the  15th  of  October,  of  the  same  year,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  tho  Colonelcy  of  tho  Twenty-Third.     On  the  25th  of  Boccmber,  ISC2, 
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Colonel  Hayes  was  placed  in  command  of  the  First  Brigade  of  the  Kanawha 
division,  and  he  continued  in  this  position  until  Sheridan's  victory  at  Winches- 
ter, in  September,  1864,  when  he  took  command  of  the  Kanawha  division,  and 
led  it  through  the  remainder  of  the  active  campaigning  in  that  year. 

In  the  battle  of  Winchester  Colonel  Hnyes  was  leading  his  brigade  in  a 
charge,  when  suddenly  they  came  upon  a  morass  some  sixty  yards  wide ;  the 
water  was  waist  deep,  and  in  some  places  overgrown  with  heavy  moss  almost 
strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  man,  while  the  bottom  was  soft  and 
miry.  This  seemed  an  impassable  obstacle,  and  the  whole  line  hesitated.  But 
there  was  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  Colonel  Hayes.  He  immediately  spurred 
bis  horse  into  the  slough  under  a  brisk  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry.  When 
about  half  way  across  the  horse  mired  hopelessly,  and  then  the  Colonel  dis- 
mounted and  waded  out,  being  the  first  man  across.  All  through  the  action  he 
was  exposed  continually;  men  fell  all  around  him;  and  his  Adjutant*  General 
was  shot  at  his  very  side.* 

In  October,  1864,  Colonel  Hayes  was  appointed  Brigadier-General,  ''for 
gallant  and  meritorious  services  in  the  battles  of  Winchester,  Fisher's  Hill,  and 
Cedar  Creek,"  to  take  rank  from  the  19th  of  October — the  date  of  the  battle  of 
Cedar  Creek.  In  the  spring  of  1865  he  was  given  the  command  of  an  expedi« 
tion  against  Lj'nchburg,  by  way  of  the  mountains  of  West  Virginia,  and  was 
engaged  in  preparations  for  that  campaign  when  the  war  closed. 

General  Hayes  was  brevetted  Major-General  at  the  close  of  the  war  for  gal- 
lant and  distinguished  services  during  the  campaign  of  1864,  in  West  Virginia, 
particularly  at  the  battles  of  Fisher's  Hill  and  Cedar  Creek,  to  date  from  March 
13,  1865.  He  was  engaged  in  much  severe  service,  and  he  participated  in  many 
battles.  He  had  three  horses  shot  under  hiin,  and  was  wounded  four  times, 
once  very  severely. 

Before  the  close  of  the  war  he  had  been  elected  to  Congress  from  the  Second 
Cincinnati  District  by  a  handsome  majority,  and  in  1866  he  was  re-elected. 
Although  a  fine  speaker,  he  preferred  not  to  add  to  the  multitude  of  words 
which  in  Congress  so  often  darken  counsel,  and  in  three  sessions  he  did  not 
make  a  single  elaborate  speech.  His  action,  however,  was  uniformly  in  the  line 
of  i>olicy  of  the  Republican  party,  by  which  he  had  been  elected;  and  his  fidel- 
ity and  sound  judgment  were  greatly  relied  on  by  his  fellow-members. 

At  the  Republican  State  Convention,  in  1867,  he  was  nominated  by  a  hand- 
some majority — almost  indeed,  spontaneously, — for  the  Governorship  of  the 
State,  to  succeed  Governor  Cox.  He  thereupon  resigned  his  scat  in  Congress, 
and  entered  actively  upon  the  canvass.  The  contest  was  complicated  by  the 
nogrO'Suffhige  question,  the  bond  question,  and  other  matters,  which  loaded 
down  the  ticket  with  an  unpopular  platform.  General  IIa3'es  was,  however, 
elected  by  a  majority  of  about  three  thousand ;  and  was  all  the  more  highly  es- 
teemed at  the  close  of  the  campaign,  by  reason  of  his  handsome  bearing  through- 
out it. 

*  For  a  foller  aoconnt  of  his  brilliant  conduct  in  this  and  the  other  Shenandoah  battles,  see 
the  sketch  of  his  regiment,  Twenty-Tiiird  Infantry,  in  Vol.  II. 
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BREVET  MAJOR-GENERAL  CHARLES  C.  WALCDTT. 


CIIARLBS  C.  WALCUTT  was  born  in  ColumbuE,  Ohio,  Febmarj 
12th,  ld38.  He  attonded  the  pablic  echools  of  his  native  city  until 
1854,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  Kentucky  Military  Institute,  near  Frank- 
fort, Kentucky,  where  he  graduated  in  1858.  Before  the  opening  of  the  rebell* 
ion  he  took  mnch  interest  in  the  State  militia,  and  commanded  a  volunteer 
company  in  Columbus,  called  the  Yidettes.  This  company  subsequently  fnr- 
nishod  several  valuable  officers  to  the  army.  After  graduating,  his  intention  was 
to  become  i^  civil  engineer;  but,  on  the  15th  of  April,  1861,  three  days  after  the 
fire  on  Fort  Sumter,  he  commenced  recruiting  a  company,  and  on  the  17th  its 
organization  was  complete.  Governor  Dennison  being  aware  of  young  Wal- 
cutt's  military  knowledge,  appointed  him  Inspector,  with  the  rank  of  Major,  and 
assigned  him  to  duty  with  Brigadier-Greneral  Chas.  W.  Hill,  in  West  Virginia. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  1861,  he  was  appointed  Major  of  the  Forty-Sixth 
Ohio ;  but,  before  the  regiment  was  ready  for  the  field,  he  was  made  Lieutenant- 
Colonel.  In  February,  1862,  he  joined  General  Sherman  at  Paducah,  and  ia 
March  he  moved  with  the  fleet  up  the  Tennessee.  On  the  first  day  of  the  battle 
of  Pittsburg  Landing  Lieutenant-Colonel  Walcutt  was  wounded  severely  by  a 
ball  in  the  left  shoulder.  He  was  disabled  for  sixty  days,  and  the  ball  still 
remains  in  his  shoulder. 

On  the  16th  of  September,  1862,  he  was  made  Colonel  of  the  regiment. 
He  participated  in  the  campaign  under  General  Grant  into  Central  Mississippi, 
and  was  engaged  frequentl3'  in  raiding  in  Northern  Missiftsippi,  his  command 
being  mounted.  He  was  ordered  to  Vieksburg  on  the  Ist  of  June,  1363,  but 
at  the  time  of  the  surrender  he  was  operating  against  Genei*al  Johnston,  and 
he  subsequently  participated  in  the  capture  of  Jackson.  Colonel  Walcutt's 
regiment  was  attached  to  the  Second  Brigade,  Fourtl'i  Division,  Fifteenth  Army 
Corps,  and  in  September  he  moved  with  the  corps  to  the  relief  of  Chattanoo^. 
At  the  battle  of  Mission  Bidge  the  brigade,  under  General  Corse,  assaulted  the 
enemy's  works  on  the  24th  and  25th  of  Xovembcr.  The  most  severe  assault 
was  on  the  25th,  in  which  General  Coi^se  was  wounded,  and  the  command  of  the 
brigade  fell  into  the  hands  of  Colonel  Walcutt.  In  hid  official  i^|K)rt  General 
Sherman  said:  ^^The  fight  raged  furiously  about  ten  A.  M.,  when  General  Come 
received  a  severe  wound  and  was  brought  off  the  field,  and  the  command  of  the 
brigade,  and  of  the  assault  at  that  key-point,  devolved  upon  that  fine,  young, 
gallant  officer,  Colonel  Walcutt,  of  the  Forty-Sixth  Ohio,  who  filled  his  part 
manfully.  lie  continued  the  contest,  pressing  forward  at  all  points."  Colonel 
Walcutt's  brigade  shared  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Ecbels  from  Mission  Ridge,  and 
then  marched  for  the  relief  of  Knoxville.  Upon  its  return  it  went  into  winter- 
quarters  in  Northern  Alabama. 

On  the  5th  of  January,  1864,  the  entire  brigade  re-enlisted.    This  aetioa 
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was  owing  largely  to  the  influence  of  Colonel  Walcutt,  and  he  looks  npon  it 
with  more  pride  than  upon  any  battle  in  which  he  was  ever  engaged.  Upon 
the  expiration  of  the  veteran  furlough  the  brigade  entered  upon  the  Atlanta 
eampaigo.  It  participated  in  all  the  general  engagementa,  and,  in  addition,  had 
several  affairs  of  its  own — at  Eesaca  and  Dallas,  and  at  N'ew  Hope  Church  on 
the  15th  of  June,  where  it  captured  four  hundred  prisoners.  On  the  27th  of 
June,  though  almost  worn  out  with  incessant  marching,  digging,  and  fighting, 
it  was  one  of  the  brigades  specially  detailed  to  make  the  assault  on  Kenesaw. 
On  the  22d  of  July,  before  Atlanta,  the  day  upon  which  General  McPherson 
was  killed,  the  brigade  performed  most  gallant  service.  Not  once  during  that 
terrific  struggle  did  it  become  disorganized,  and  Colonel  Walcutt  was  assured 
that  his  pertinacious  fighting  did  much  toward  preventing  disaster.  The  men 
fought  to  the  front,  flank,  and  rear;  and  at  one  time  Colonel  Walcutt  was 
ordered  to  retire,  as  he  was  almost  completely  suri*ounded ;  but,  feeling  con- 
fident of  holding  his  position,  he  disobeyed  the  order,  and,  as  he  was  successful 
in  his  efforts,  his  disobedience  cost  him  nothing.  On  the  28th  the  brigade  was 
again  engaged,  if  possible,  more  severely  than  on  the  22d ;  and  on  the  30th 
Colonel  Walcutt  was  appointed  Brigadier-General.  The  brigade  was  engaged 
at  Jonesboro'  and  Lovejoy ;  and  thus  ended  the  Atlanta  campaign,  which  had 
been  to  Walcutt'e  brigade  a  continuous  battle. 

The  brigade  was  next  engaged  in  the  chase  after  Hood,  whom  it  followed 
into  Northern  Alabama,  and  then  returned  to  Atlanta  in  time  to  join  *'  the 
march  to  the  sea."  On  this  campaign  General  Walcutt's  brigade  fought  the 
only  considerable  battle  that  occurred.  General  Wood's  division,  to  which  the 
brigade  belonged,  was  lying  midway  between  Gordon's  and  Griswold's  Stations, 
on  the  Georgia  Central  Railroad.  General  Walcutt  was  ordered  to  make  a  dem- 
onstration toward  Macon.  During  the  morning  he  engaged  Wheeler's  cavalry 
and  routed  them ;  but  about  noon  he  was  attacked  by  the  Georgia  militia,  under 
General  Phillips,  the  force  consisting  of  three  brigades,  two  independent  bat- 
talions, and  a  full  battery  of  artillery,  in  all  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  men. 
General  Walcutt  had  thirteen  hundred  muskets  and  two  pieces  of  artillery ;  but, 
nothing  daunted,  he  stood  his  ground  and  made  it  a  day  long  to  be  remembered  by 
the  Georgia  militia.  General  Howard,  in  his  congratulatory  letter,  estimated  the 
Bebel  loss  at  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand ;  the  National  loss  did  not 
exceed  eighty.  In  this  affair  General  Walcutt  was  disabled  by  a  shell-wound 
in  the  right  leg,  and,  upon  reaching  Savannah,  he  left  for  his  home  in  Ohio. 

"For  special  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Griswoldsville,*'  Brigadier-General 
Walcutt  was  made  Major-Gcneral  by  brevet;  and,  upon  recovering  from  his 
wound,  he  reported  for  duty,  and  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  First 
Division,  Fourteenth  Army  Corps.  He  participated  in  the  subsequent  move- 
ments of  Sherman's  army,  and  in  the  review  at  Washington  City;  after  which 
he  took  the  Western  regiments  in  his  division  to  Louisville,  Kentucky.  By  the 
Ist  of  August,  1865,  they  were  all  mustered  out,  and  General  Walcutt  was  then 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  the  Missouri.  He  was  mustered  out  of  the 
service  January  15,  1866,  having  served  four  years  and  nine  months. 
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BREVET  MAJOR-GENERAL  KENNER  GARRARD. 


KENNEK  GAEEAEDis  grandson,  on  the  maternal  side,  of  Israel 
Ludlow,  of  New  Jersey,  one  of  the  founders  and  original  proprieton 
of  Cincinnati.  His  mother — Miss  Sarah  Bella  Ludlow  —  first  married 
the  father  of  the  present  sketch,  Jeptha  Garrard,  Esq.,  long  since  deceased 
After  remaining  some  time  a  widow,  Mrs.  Garrard  married,*  about  twenty  yean 
ago,  the  late  Judge  McLean,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Cennei 
Garrard  was  born  in  Kentucky,  during  a  temporary  visit  of  his  mother  to  thai 
State.  He  entered  West  Point  Military  Academy  as  cadet  from  Cincinnati  in 
the  year  1847.  In  July,  1851,  he  graduated,  and  was  enrolled  in  the  UDited 
States  service  as  Brevet  Second-Lieutenant,  Fourth  Artillery. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion  he  was  a  Captain  in  the  Second 
United  States  Cavalry.  He  was  on  duty  in  Texas,  and,  with  a  number  of  othei 
officers  stationed  in  San  Antonio,  was  seized  and  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war  b} 
the  Eebcls.  He  was  released  and  allowed  to  go  North  on  a  parole,  which  per- 
mitted him  to  perform  military  duty  out  of  the  field.  He  was  accordingly  oi 
duty,  first  in  the  War  Department,  and  afterward  as  commandant  of  the  Corp 
of  Cadets  at  the  Military  Academy.     He  was  exchanged  in  September,  1862. 

He  was  immediately  appointed  Colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty 
Sixth  Now  York,  and  he  served  with  tliat  regiment  in  the  Second  Division 
Fiflh  Corps,  Army  of  the  Potomac;  participating  in  the  battles  of  Fredericks 
burg,  Chancellorsville,  and  Gettysburg.  For  gallantry  in  the  battle  of  Gettys^ 
burg  he  was  made  Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers  on  the  23d  of  July,  1863 
He  still  continued  to  serve  with  the  Fifth  Corps,  and  was  engaged  in  the  battlei 
of  Rappahannock  Station  and  Mine  lliver.  In  January,  1864,  General  Garrard 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Cavalry  Bureau  of  the  War  Department ;  but  in 
the  same  month,  at  his  own  request,  he  was  relieved  and  ordered  to  the  field. 

In  February  General  Garrard  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Second 
Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  He  commanded  this  division  on 
the  Atlanta  campaign,  having  the  entire  care  of  one  of  the  flanks  of  General 
Sherman's  army,  and  performing  much  other  duty  pertaining  to  the  cavalry 
arm.  He  thus  rendered  very  slgnnl  service  during  the  operations  which  re- 
sulted in  the  capture  of  Atlanta.  In  November,  at  his  own  request,  he  was 
relieved  from  the  cavalry  service  and  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Second 
Division,  Sixteenth  Army  Corps.  He  commanded  the  division  in  the  battle  of 
Nashville,  and  was  brevctted  a  Major-General  "for  conspicuous  cfilciency  and 
gallantry  on  the  field  of  battle  before  Nashville,  December  15th  and  16th,  1864. 

General  Garrard  was  engaged  in  the  Mobile  campaign,  and  his  division  was 
especially  distinguished  in  the  assault  on  Fort  Blakely.  Ho  remained  in  com- 
mand of  his  dvvlVvou  wivUl  Ive  was  iwaslcred  out  of  the  volunteer  service. 
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BREVET  MAJOR-GENERAL  HUGH  EWING. 


HUGH  EWING  i8  the  son  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing,  of  Lancaster, 
Ohio,  brother  to  General  Thomas  H.  Ewing,  and  brother-in-law  to 
General  W.  T.  Sherman.  He  fitted  himself  for  the  practice  of  the  law, 
and  was  engaged  in  that  profession  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion.  On 
the  6th  of  May,  1861,  he  received  from  Governor  Dennison  the  appointment  of 
^'  Brigade  Inspector  of  the  Third  Brigade,  Ohio  militia,"  with  the  rank  of  Major, 
and  was  engaged  at  Camp  Dennison  in  drilling  the  ti'oops,  instructing  officers 
and  men  in  guard,  patrol,  and  police  duties,  inspection  of  companies,  regiments, 
hospitals,  commissary  and  quartermaster  departments,  and  in  re-enlisting  troops 
for  the  three  years'  service,  until  the  21st  of  June,  when  he  moved  with  General 
Schleich*s  brigade  to  join  General  McClcllan's  army  at  Buckhannon,  West  Vir- 
ginia. He  participated  in  the  battle  of  Bich  Mountain  ;  after  which,  on  the  13th 
of  August,  he  was  mustered  out  as  Brigade  Inspector  on  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  service.  On  the  following  day  he  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Thirti- 
eth Ohio  Infantry,  of  which  he  assumed  command  on  the  15th.  Soon  after  he 
moved  with  his  regiment  to  West  Virginia,  where  he  joined  the  army  of  Gen- 
eral Bosecrans  at  Sutton  on  the  5th  of  September.  On  the  night  of  the  10th, 
after  a  brisk  engagement  with  the  enemy  at  Carnifex  Ferry,  Colonel  Ewiug  was 
oi*dercd  to  picket  the  front.  He  did  so,  and  in  the  morning,  hearing  that  the 
enemy  had  evacuated,  he  was  ordered  by  General  Bosecrans  to  verify  the  report. 
He  went  with  a  company  into  the  enemy's  works  and  captured  a  picket-guard 
of  fifteen  men,  together  with  the  colors  of  Floyd's  brigade.  After  some  marches 
to  Sewell  and  Cotton  Mountains  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  Colonel  Ewing  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  post  at  Fayette. 

During  the  winter  of  1861-62  he  was  ordered  to  Washington  to  procure  arms 
and  to  effect  other  arrangements  for  the  good  of  the  service  in  General  Bose- 
crans's  Department.  While  there  he  was  appointed  by  General  McClellan  Pres- 
ident of  an  Examining  Board  to  pass  on  the  qualifications  of  army  officers.  At 
bis  request  he  was  relieved  in  February  and  returned  to  Fa^'ette,  where  he  was 
detailed  as  President  of  a  Court-Martial  and  also  of  a  Military  Commission 
which  convened  at  Charleston.  In  March  following  he  moved  under  General 
Cox*s  command  toward  Dublin  Depot,  but  was  obliged  to  full  back,  with  the  loss 
of  baggage  and  trains,  to  Flat  Top  Mountain,  where  he  remained  until  the  15th 
of  August,  when  the  troops  of  General  Cox*8  division  were  hurried  to  Washing* 
ton,  via  Parkersburg.  Moving  through  Washington  and  out  to  New  Market^ 
thence  to  Frederick  and  to  Middleton,  where  he  reached  the  enemy's  position. 
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On  the  14th  of  September  ho  commanded  his  regiment  in  the  battle  of  Sooth 
Mountain,  where  he  was  engaged  at  the  point  where  Major-General  Seno,  com* 
manding  the  Ninth  Army  Corps,  fell.  Here  he  executed  tho  difficalt  maDeaver, 
under  fire,  of  changing  front  forward  on  tenth  company  to  charge  a  battery  oa 
his  left,  and  then,  finding  a  large  force  on  his  right,  he  reversed  his  poeition  by 
changing  front  to  rear  on  the  same  company,  and  presented  his  front  before  th« 
enemy  delivered  fire.  In  the  final  charge  on  that  day  his  regiment  was  in  th« 
front  line.  At  midnight,  after  the  battle,  he  received  an  order  assigning  him  to 
the  command  of  the  First  Brigade,  and  here  his  connection  with  bis  regiment 
ended. 

At  the  battle  of  Antietam  he  commanded  a  brigade  at  the  extreme  le^ 
which,  according  to  General  Burnside's  report,  after  General  Rodman  had  bees 
driven  back  "by  a  change  of  front  and  roar  on  his  right  flank,  saved  th« 
left  from  being  completely  driven  in.''  In  General  Cox's  ordor,  issued  after 
this  battle,  Colonel  Ewing  was  favorably  mentioned  "for  energy  and  skillful 
bravery. 

Colonel  Ewing  took  his  first  "sick  leave  "  after  this  battle,  and  on  the  23d 
of  October  following,  the  Kanawha  division  having  been  ordered  back  to  West 
Virginia,  he  re-assumed  command  of  his  brigade.  In  November  he  placed  his 
command  in  winter-quartei*s.  On  the  29th  of  the  same  month  he  received  the 
appointment  of  Brigadier-General  of  volunteers,  having  been  recommended  for 
promotion  by  Generals  Schenck  and  Bosecrans  in  January,  and  by  (xen^ral 
Burnside  afler  the  battles  of  South  Mountain  and  Antietam.  A  month  after  be 
was  ordered  to  report  at  Cincinnati  in  command  of  the  Thirtieth,  Thirty -Seventh, 
and  Forty -Seventh  Ohio,  and  the  Fourth  Virginia  Infantry.  Subsequently  he 
received  ordei*8  assigning  him  to  General  Sherman*s  command,  which  he  joined 
as  it  was  coming  back  from  the  capture  of  Arkansas  Post.  He  returned  to 
Yicksburg  and  aided  in  the  widening  of  one  of  the  canals  undertaken  about 
that  city. 

General  Ewing,  while  lying  in  front  of  Vicksburg,  combated  tho  influence 
of  disloyal  newspapers  which  were  sent  to  his  camp,  by  causing  them  to  be 
taken  from  the  venders  and  burned.  He  also  bi*oke  up  the  sale  of  bad  whisky 
to  the  soldiers,  by  confiscating  the  liquor  and  arresting  the  dealers.  The  vend- 
ing of  cigars  and  groceries  by  the  soldiers,  which  he  considered  a  demoralizing 
custom,  ho  cured  in  like  manner,  but  he  acknowledged  his  inability  to  check  the 
vice  of  gambling.  In  spite  of  the  confiscation  of  money  and  the  tying  up  of 
the  offenders,  it  alwaj's  happened  that  hundreds  of  soldiers  wero  foolish  enough 
to  be  swindled  out  of  the  money  which  they  should  have  remitted  to  their 
friends  at  home. 

After  the  successful  running  of  the  batteries,  and  the  passage  of  a  portion 
of  the  troops  below  Vicksburg,  General  Ewing  was  employed  in  forwarding  sup- 
plies. He  participated  in  the  demonstration  on  Haines's  BlufT,  and  aAer  the 
march  to  the  rear  of  Vicksburg,  joined  the  main  body  on  the  18th  of  May,  hav- 
ing had  in  his  cluuge  the  wiipplies,  which  he  safely  conveyed  a  distance  of  ninety 
miles  in  three  day%. 
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His  command  was  ongnged  in  an  nnsucceissfiil'  assault  on  the  enemy's  works 
on  the  19th,  and  again  on  the  22d  of  May.  After  this  he  held  the  advanced 
position  gained  on  the  22d,  called  Battet*y  Sherman,  and  was  engaged  in  con- 
structing such  works  as  the  nature  of  the  siege  operations  required.  Every- 
thing was  in  readiness  for  the  final  assault  when  the  welcome  news  of  the  sur- 
render of  Yicksburg  came,  and  the  troops  were  permitted  to  celebrate  the  4th 
of  July  within  thp  enemy's  captured  stronghold. 

General  Ewing  moved  with  the  army  in  the  pursuit  of  Johnston,  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  attack  on  the  enemy  at  Jackson,  Mississippi.  Ailer  the  evacu* 
ation  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Capital,  and  made  efforts,  not  altogether 
successful,  to  stop  the  pillaging  of  the  soldiera  among  the  State  records.  On 
the  2l8t  of  July  he  relinquished  the  command  of  his  brigade  by  order  df  Gen- 
eral Sherman,  and  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Fourth  Division  of  the 
Fifteenth  Army  Corps,  composed  of  four  brigades,  then  commanded  by  Colonels 
Hicks,  Cockerill,  Loomis,  and  Sanford.  With  this  command  he  returned  to  tho 
vicinity  of  Vicksburg  on  the  25th  of  July.  On  the  11th  of  August  he  was 
appointed  president  of  a  board  to  award  inscriptions  on  banners  in  the  Fifteenth 
Army  Corps.  At  the  close  of  this  duty,  on  the  1st  of  September,  he  received  a 
a  second  leave  of  absence  for  twenty  days.  In  October  following  he  moved 
with  his  command  via  Memphis  and  Corinth,  to  Florence,  Alabama,  and  thence 
to  join  the  forces  at  Chattanooga.  On  the  11th  of  October  General  Ewing  was 
with  General  Sherman  when  he  was  attacked  at  CoUiersville,  on  the  Memphis 
and  Charleston  Eailroad,  by  a  heavy  force  of  infuntr}*  and  artillery  under  the 
Kebel  General  Chalmers,  and  where,  by  the  splendid  action  of  the  troops  under 
Colonel  Anthony,  of  the  Sixty-Sixth  Indiana,  and  of  General  Sherman's  body- 
guard of  two  hundred  men  from  the  Fifteenth  United  States  Infantry,  this  for- 
midable body  was  put  to  flight. 

Afler  reaching  the  vicinity  of  Chattanooga,  he  made  a  demonstration  on 
Bragg's  left  by  way  of  the  Lookout  Valley.  Afterward  he  returned,  and  in 
the  final  movement  resulting  in  the  victory  of  Mission  Eidge,  his  command  par- 
ticipated with  General  Sherman's  forces,  operating  against  the  enemy's  right. 
The  loss  of  his  division  in  this  battle  was  eight  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded. 

General  Ewing  went  in  pursuit  of  Bra<rg  as  far  as  Greyville,  Georgia,  and 
then  turned  on  the  march  to  the  relief  of  Knoxville.  In  this  memorable  move- 
ment the  men  of  his  command  re-enacted  the  often-mentioned  blood-tracked 
march  of  the  Revolutionary  army.  At  Mission  Bidge  they  had  been  compelled 
to  cast  away  overcoats  and  blankets,  and  as  the  quartermasters'  stores  could  not 
replace  them,  nor  furnish  shoes,  many  of  the  men  left  on  the  frozen  ground  the 
stains  of  blood  from  their  shoeless  feet;  and  then,  at  night,  unable  to  lie  down 
and  sleep,  stood  or  walked  about  their  fires  to  keep  warm. 

Beturning  to  Scottsboro*,  Alabama,  after  this  extraordinary  march,  the 
command  went  into  winter-quarters.  Here  General  Ewing  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  his  command,  notwithstanding  the  hardships  they  had  just  endured, 
roused  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  enthusiasm  on  the  subject  of  re  enlisting  as  vet- 
erans under  the  order  of  tho  War  Department.    Kearly  every  man  in  his  com- 
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mand  re-cnlisied.  The  mustoring  in  and  furloughing  of  theae  men  occupied 
the  month  of  Januarj^,  1864,  and  on  the  5th  of  February  General  Ewing  received 
another  leave  of  absence.  This  severed  his  connection  with  his  diviaioo,  for  at 
the  same  time  he  was  tendered  the  command  of  the  District  of  Louisville,  which 
he  accepted. 

This  position  he  retained  until  February,  1865,  when  he  applied  for  assign- 
ment to  duty  in  the  field.  His  request  was  granted,  and  he  was  assigned  to  a 
command  in  the  army  of  General  Sherman,  but  before  he  could  join  the  array 
the  war  ended.  He  was  then  appointed  President  of  a  Court-Martial  in  Wash- 
ington City,  in  which  service  he  continued  until  in  the  latter  part  of  1865.  He 
was  brevctted  Major-General  "  for  meritorious  services  during  the  war,"  to  date 
from  March  13,  1865.  On  the  15th  of  January,  1866,  he  was  mustered  cot  of 
the  service. 

General  Ewing  then  received  the  appointment  of  American  Minister  rosi« 
dent  at  the  Hague,  and  shortly  afterward  entered  upon  the  duties  of  that  office. 


BREVET  MAJOR-GENERAL  SAMUEL  BEATTY. 


SAMUEL  BEATTY  was  chosen  Colonel  of  the  Nineteenth  Ohio  Three 
Months'  Regiment,  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  State  militia  regiments  to 
enter  upon  active  service  in  West  Virginia.  At  the  battlo  of  Rich 
Mountain,  under  the  eye  of  General  RoBcerans,  he  led  his  raw  command  sosut- 
isfiictorily  as  to  secure  for  it,  in  the  official  report,  the  remark  that  *' the  Nine- 
teenth (Ustinguished  itself  for  the  cool  and  handsome  manner  in  which  it  held 
its  post  against  a  flank  attack,  and  for  the  manner  in  which  it  camo  into  Hue 
and  delivered  its  fire  near  the  close  of  the  action." 

Under  his  auspices  the  regiment  re-enlisted  for  three  years,  and  hy  the 
middle  of  November  he  led  it  into  the  field  in  Kentucky.  In  the  battle  of 
Pittsburg  Landing  he  again  behaved  so  as  to  secure  complimentary  mention  in 
the  official  reports.  By  the  close  of  November,  18G2,  he  had  so  risen  in  the  con- 
fidence of  his  superiors  as  to  secure  through  their  aid  a  commis.^^ion  as  Briga- 
dier-General. At  the  battle  of  Stone  River  his  brigade  was  to  have  formed  j>art 
of  the  turning  column  that  was  to  cross  Stone  River  and  enter  Murfreoslwro'; 
but  the  disaster  to  the  right  recalled  it,  and  General  Beatty  got  his  men  into 
position  in  time  to  be  led  in  a  charge  by  Rosecrans  himself.  Beatty  was  here 
again  commended  for  handsome  conduct.  He  passed  through  Chickamauga, 
and  the  march  to  the  relief  of  Knoxville,  and  the  advance  on  Atlanta;  and, 
final!}',  returning  in  the  old  Army  of  the  Cumberland  to  confront  Ilood.  he  w) 
bore  himself  in  the  actions  that  ensued  as  to  receive  (on  13th  March,  1865)  the 
brevet  of  '*  Major-General  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  in  the  battles 
before  Nashville,  Tennessee." 
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BREVET  MAJOR-GENERAL  JAMES  S.  ROBINSON. 


JAMES  S.  ROBINSON  was  born  near  Manefield,  Ohio,  on  the  Uth 
of  October,  1828.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  be  entered  the 
service  as  a  private  in  the  Fourth  Ohio  Infantry.  He  was  chosen 
First  Lieutenant  of  hia  company,  and  was  soon  afler  promoted  to  Captain.  H6 
accompanied  his  regiment  to  West  Virginia  in  June,  1861,  and  participated  in 
the  Eich  Mountain  campaign.  In  October  Captain  Eobinson  was  appointed 
Majorof  the  Eighty-Second  Ohio.  He  assisted  in  organizing  the  regiment  at 
Camp  Simon  Kenton,  at  the  town  of  Kenton,  and  in  February,  1862,  he  moved 
with  it  into  West  Virginia.  He  served  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  campaign 
under  Fremont;  in  General  Pope's  campaign,  including  the  second  battle  of 
Bull  Hun ;  in  the  Chancellorsville  campaign  ;  in  the  Gettysburg  campaign ;  in 
the  Atlanta  campaign  ;  in  the  Georgia  campaign ;  and  in  the  campaign  of  the 
Carolinas;  terminating  in  the  march  to  Washington  City,  and  the  grand  review. 
He  has  participated  in  the  following  battles:  Bich  Mountain,  Cross  Keys,  sec- 
ond Bull  Bun,  Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg  (in  which  he  was  severely  wounded), 
Resaca,  Dallas,  New  Hope  Church,  Gulp's  Farm,  Peachtree  Creek,  Averyboro', 
and  Bentonville. 

He  commanded  the  Third  Brigade,  First  Division,  Twentieth  Corps,  from 
the  1st  of  May,  1864,  until  the  dissolution  of  the  corps  at  Washington  City  in 
Juno,  1865.  He  was  recommended  for  promotion  while  a  Colonel,  for  the  man* 
ner  in  which  he  handled  his  brigade  at  Besaca,  Now  Hope  Church,  and  Peach- 
tree  Creek.  At  the  place  first  mentioned,  when  one  division  of  the  Fourth 
Corps  had  been  routed,  Colonel  Bobinson  brought  up  his  brigade  on  the  double- 
quick,  and  by  a  few  well-directed  volleys  checked  the  enemy  and  prevented  the 
capture  of  an  Indiana  battery.  When  the  Secretary  of  War  visited  the  army 
after  the  capture  of  Savannah,  it  was  decided  to  appoint  one  Brigadier-General 
from  each  of  the  corps,  and  Colonel  Bobinson  was  appointed  from  the  Twentieth, 

General  Bobinson  was  a  private,  April  17,  1861 ;  First  Lieutenant,  April 
18,  1861;  a  Captain,  April  27,  1861 ;  a  Major,  October  26,  1861;  a  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  April,  1862;  a  Colonel,  August  29,  1862  >  a  brevet  Brigadier-General, 
December  12,  1864 ;  a  Brigadier-General,  January  12, 1865  ;  and  a  brevet  Major- 
General,  March  13,  1865. 
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BREVET  MAJOR-GENERAL  JOSEPH  WARREN  KEIFER. 


JOSEPH  WARREN  KEIFER  was  born  in  Clark  County,  Ohio,  on  ilie 
30th  of  January,  1826.  For  more  than  twenty  years  he  labored  upon 
a  farm,  within  a  few  miles  of  Springfield,  and,  with  a  fair  common- 
Bchool  education,  and  one  terni  at  Antioch  College  for  a  basis,  he  commenced 
the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Charles  Anthony,  Esq.,  on  the  2d  of  October, 
1856.  He  was  not  a  brilliant,  but  ho  was  a  diligent  student;  and,  having  maa- 
tered  well  his  profession,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  on  the  3d  of  January, 
1858.  He  opened  an  office  in  Springfield  and,  though  brought  into  competition 
with  such  men  as  Samuel  Shellabarger,  Sampson  Hason,  and  Charles  Anthony, 
from  the  very  first  week  he  entered  upon  a  paying  practice. 

President  Lincoln's  first  call  for  troops  found  the  young  lawyer  enjoying  a 
lucrative  practice ;  but  he  closed  his  office,  hastened  to  Columbus,  and,  just  twelve 
days  afler  the  issuing  of  the  call,  was  chosen  Major  of  the  Third  Ohio  Infantry. 
The  Third  was  organized,  originally,  as  a  three  months'  regiment;  but  it  was 
reorganized  at  Camp  Dennison,  on  the  12th  of  June,  1861,  for  three  years,  and 
Keifer  was  again  chosen  Major.  The  regiment  was  ordered  to  West  Virginia, 
and  participated  in  the  series  of  opcnitions  culminating  in  the  victory  at  Rich 
Mountain.  For  his  conduct  at  Rich  Mountain,  on  the  11th  of  July,  and  at  Cheat 
Mountain  and  Elkwater,  on  the  12th  and  13th  of  September,  Major  Keifer  re- 
ceived the  commendations  of  his  superior  officers.  His  energy  and  pnictical 
good  sense  recommended  him  to  the  General  commanding.  General  Rovnolds 
said  of  him,  that  "  there  was  not  a  cow-path  in  all  that  region  with  which  he 
was  not  thoroughly  acquainted." 

On  the  19th  of  November  the  Third  Ohio  was  ordered  to  Kentucky  to 
form  part  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  then  organizing  under  General  Buoll.  It 
was  assigned  to  the  Third  Division,  commanded  by  General  O.  M.  Mitehel.  On 
the  12th  of  February,  18G2,  while  on  the  march  from  Bacon  Creek,  Major  Keifer 
was  promoted  to  the  Lieutenant-Colonelcy  of  his  regiment.  He  moved  with  the 
army  to  Nashville,  and  in  General  Mitchel's  brilliant  campaign  to  Iluntsville, 
and  along  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad  he  bore  a  conspicuous  part. 
On  the  1st  of  May  he  led  a  small  party  of  soldiers  across  the  Tennessee  from 
Bridgeport,  marched  up  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad,  capturoil  a 
quantity  of  provisions,  burned  a  number  of  cars  at  Shell  Mound,  destroyed  the 
saltpeter  works  at  Nicojaek,  and  returned  safely,  although  the  Rebel  General 
Leadbetter  was  then  in  Chattanooga  with  three  thousand  ^ve  hundred  men. 
Lieutenant-Colonel   Keifer   continued   with    his    regiment   until    Buells  armj 
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returned  to  Louisyille.  He  had  been  selected,  however,  by  the  Military  Com-> 
mittee  of  the  Seventh  Ck>ngre88ional  IMstrict,  m  Colonel  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Tenth  Ohio,  and  on  the  30th  of  September  he  was  commissioned  to  this 
office. 

He  immediately  assnmed  command  of  his  regiment,  then  at  Camp  Piqna, 
and  on  the  19th  of  October  moved  with  it  to  West  Virginia,  the  same  region  in 
which  he  first  drew  his  sword.  For  some  months  the  regiment  was  garrisoning, 
marching,  and  bivooacking.  During  a  portion  of  this  time  Colonel  Keifer  was 
in  command  of  the  post  of  Moorefield.  In  January,  1863,  the  One  Hundred  and 
Tenth  proceeded  to  Winchester,  and  during  the  winter  and  spring  continued 
its  wearisome  round  of  post  and  garrison -duty,  until  some  of  the  men  began  to 
think  that  they  would  never  participate  in  a  battle.  But  at  last  the  battle  of 
Winchester  came  ;  and  one  feeble  division  contended  hopelessly,  for  three  days, 
against  Eweirs  entire  coi*p8.  It  forms  a  sad  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  war, 
but  a  brilliant  event  in  the  life  of  Colonel  Keifer.  On  the  13th  of  June  he 
advanced  with  his  own  regiment,  the  Twelflh  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  and  two 
pieces  of  artillery,  up  the  Strasburg  Eoad,  encountered  and  repulsed  a  heavy 
force  of  the  enemy  at  Union  Mills,  and  retired  without  serious  loss.  On  the 
14th,  with  the  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Ohio,  one  company  of  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Sixteenth  Ohio,  and  one  battery  of  the  Fifth  United  States  Artillery, 
he  held  the  outworks  between  the  Eomney  and  Pughtown  Eoads,  against  a 
large  force  of  Eebels  with  sixteen  pieces  of  artillery,  until  his  command,  liter- 
ally overwhelmed,  was  driven  out  of  the  works  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
General  Milroy,  in  his  official  report,  estimates  the  Eebel  column,  so  stubbornly 
resisted  by  Colonel  Keifer,  as  *'  at  least  ten  thousand  strong."  On  the  morning 
of  the  15th,  while  the  National  troops  under  cover  of  darkness  were  seeking  to 
escape.  Colonel  Keifer,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  executed  a  series  of  charges 
which  broke  the  lines  of  the  famous  Stonewall  Brigade,  and  enabled  the  broken 
battalions  of  Milroy's  division  to  pass  to  a  place  of  safety.  Colonel  Keifer  was 
wounded,  slightly,  in  the  leg  during  the  first  day  *8  battle,  and  again  in  the  ankle 
on  the  14th  ;  but  neither  wound  kept  him  out  of  the  saddle  for  an  hour. 

After  a  brief  rest  at  Harper's  Ferry,  the  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  was  hur- 
ried to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  Colonel  Keifer  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  brigade  in  the  Third  Corps,  composed  of  his  own  regiment,  the  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty -Second  Ohio,  the  Sixth  Maryland,  and  the  One  Hundred 
and  Thirty-Eighth  Pennsylvania.  This  command  participated  in  all  the  opera- 
tions of  the  grand  army,  up  to  the  time  when  Lee  was  driven  into  the  intrench- 
ments  beyond  the  Eapidan.  On  the  15th  of  August  Colonel  Keifer,  with  a  portion 
of  his  brigade,  was  sent  to  New  York  City  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and,  if  necessary,  to  assist  in  enforcing  the  draft.  While  there  his  pru- 
dence, in  the  discharge  of  his  delicate  duties,  was  universally  remarked.  On  the 
14th  of  September  he  rejoined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  participated  in 
the  advance  to  Culpepper,  and  in  the  retrograde  movement  to  Ccntreville.  On 
the  8th  of  November  Colonel  Keifer*s  command  distinguished  itself  at  £randy 
Station,^  and  on  the  27th,  at  Orange  Grove,  it  carried  by  storm  the  key  to  the 
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enemy's  poaition.     Colonel   Keifer,  for  bis  skill  and   gallantry,  received  the 
thanks  of  his  corps  conimiander,  Major-General  French. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  1864,  the  Third  Army  Corps  was  discontinaed,  and 
Colonel  Keifer's  brigade  was  assigned  to  the  Sixth  Corps.  On  the  4th  of  May 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  crossed  the  Riipidan,  and  engaged  in  the  battle  of  the 
Wilderness.  Colonel  Keifor*s  regiment,  alone,  lost  one  huDdred  and  twenty -five 
men;  and,  late  in  the  day,«he  himself  was  severely  wounded  ;  both  bones  of 
the  lefl  fore-arm  being  shattered  by  a  musket  ball.  But  not  until  the  conflict 
was  ended  did  he  relinquish  command  and  retire  from  the  field.  The  ColoneFf 
wound  was  both  painful  and  dangerous,  and  he  was  compelled  to  spend  a  short 
time  at  home ;  but  on  the  26th  of  August,  against  the  advice  of  his  physicians 
and  the  remonstrance  of  his  friends,  he  set  out  to  join  the  army. 

The  Sixth  Corps  was  then  with  Sheridan  in  the  Yalley  of  the  Shenandoah; 
and,  upon  arriving,  Colonel  Keifer  was  assigned  immediatelj^to  the  command  of 
his  old  brigade.  At  Opequan  he  fought  with  obstinate  courage,  participated  in 
the  grand  charge  in  the  afternoon,  and,  with  his  command,  was  among  the  first 
to  enter  Winchester  at  the  heels  of  the  flying  foe.  At  Fisher's  Ilill  General 
Bicketts,  commanding  the  division,  sent  a  staff-officer  with  orders  for  Colonel 
Keifer  to  assault  a  fortification  on  the  lefl  of  the  enemy's  line ;  but  the  Colonel, 
perceiving  the  necessity,  had  oixlered  the  assault  himself,  and  the  fortification 
was  captured  before  the  order  was  received.  In  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek  the 
command  of  the  Third  Division  devolved  upon  Colonel  Keifer.  During  the 
whole  of  that  memorable  day  it  was  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight;  and,  in  the 
advance,  in  the  afternoon  it  broke  the  center  of  the  Eebel  line,  and  was  the  first 
to  plant  the  colors  on  the  works  from  which  it  had  been* driven  in  the  morning. 
The  services  of  Colonol  Koifor  in  these  battles  were  not  ovorlooked,  and  he  was 
brcvcttcd  Brigadier-General,  to  date  from  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek. 

In  December  the  Sixth  Corps  returned  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac;  and 
until  the  spring  of  1865  it  maintained,  in  front  of  Petersburg,  an  almost  contin- 
uous struggle  with  the  enemy,  On  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  April  the  Sixth 
Corps  broke  through  the  Rebel  lines,  capturing  whole  brigades  of  Rebels.  In 
this  assault,  which  General  Meade  pronounces  "the  decisive  movement  of  the 
campaign,"  it  is  claimed  that  General  Keifcr's  brigade  was  the  first  to  enter 
the  cnemj^'s  works.  On  the  Gth  of  April,  at  Sailor's  Creek,  General  Keifer  led 
his  command  against  the  heaviest  columns  of  the  enemy,  routed  them  wherever 
they  opposed  him,  and  captured  the  naval  brigade  entire,  commanded  by  Com- 
modore Tucker.  For  gallant  and  meritorious  services  in  this  campaign  General 
Keifer  was  brevetted  Major-General,  to  date  from  the  9th  of  April,  the  day  of 
Lee's  surrender. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  1865,  General  Keifer  was  mustered  out  of  the  service. 
He  returned  to  Springfield,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  the  same  office 
which  he  occupied  before  the  war. 
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BREVET  MAJOR-GENERAL  ELI  LONG. 


THE  subject  of  this  sketch  graduated  at  the  Kentucky  Military  Institute 
in  June,  1855.  He  then  went  to  Washington  City,  and  was  employed  in 
the  Treasury  Department,  in  the  Bureau  of  Construction,  until  h^  was 
appointed  Second-Lieutenant  in  the  First  United  States  Cavalry.  He  joined 
his  regiment  at  Leeompton,  Kansas,  and  remained  on  frontier  duty — with  the 
exception  of  a  five  months*  leave  of  absence  in  185d~60 — until  the  outbreak 
of  the  rebellion. 

Lieutenant  Long  was  promoted  to  First-Lieutenant  March  21st,  and  to 
Captain  May  24,  1861.  In  August,  1861,  he  surprised  and  captured,  without 
firing  a  shot,  a  well-armed  and  equipped  company  of  thirty -eight  men,  with 
fifty  or  sixty  animals,  en  route  from  Denver  City  to  join  Price  in  Missouri.  On 
this  expedition  Captain  Long,  with  forty-eight  mounted  men,  marched  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  tJiirty-two  hours.  He  went  with  one  squadron 
of  his  regiment  to  Fort  Leavenworth  in  December,  1861,  and  in   February, 

1862,  he  reported  for  duty,  \Vith  the  same  squadron,  to  General  Buell,  at  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky.  He  was  on  duty,  as  escort  to  General  Buell,  until  Buell  was 
relieved  by  General  Rosecrans,  and  ho  continued  to  act  as  escort  to  that  officer 
until  the  battle  of  Stone  liiver,  where  he  was  wounded  by  a  ball  in  the  lefl 
shoulder. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  Generals  Sosccrans  and  Stanley,  Captain 
Long  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Fourth  Ohio  Cavalry.     On  the  9th  of  June, 

1863,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  u  cavalry  brigade,  which  he  led  through  the 
Tullahoma  campaign,  and  in  the  pui*suit  south,  having  a  severe  engagement 
with  the  liebel  cavalry  at  Elk  River,  in  which  the  latter  was  defeated,  lie  par- 
ticipated in  the  subsequent  cavalry  operations  until  the  battle  of  Chickamauga, 
where  the  brigade  suffered  severely,  losing,  out  of  nine  hundred  men,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  He  commanded  the  brigade 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  Rebel  General  Wheeler  from  the  Tennessee  River  at  Wash- 
ington, East  Tennessee,  to  the  Tennessee  River  at  Lamb*s  Ferr^'.  Colonel  Long 
led  his  brigade  in  a  charge  at  McMinnville  and  at  Farmington.  At  the  former 
place  his  horse  was  hit^  and  at  the  latter  place  both  horse  and  rider  were  hit. 
lie  was  mentioned  in  official  reports  for  gallant  conduct  at  both  these  places. 
During  the  battle  of  Mission  Ridge  Colonel  Long,  with  fifteen  hundred  cavalry, 
marched  to  Cleveland,  East  Tennessee,  destroyed  thirty  miles  of  the  Knoxville 
and  Chattanooga  Railroad,  burned  a  cap-factory  and  rolling  mill,  destroyed  a 
wagon-train  of  eighty-two  wagons,  captured  two  hundred  and  twenty-three 
prisioncrs,  and  returned  to  Chattanooga,  after  an  absence  of  three  days.     For 
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this  expedition  he  received  favorable  mention  from  General  Grant.  Soon  after, 
with  the  same  command,  ho  reported  to  General  Sherman,  and  marched  two 
days  in  advance  of  the  General's  infantry  column  into  Knoxville.  From  there 
he  moved  through  the  western  part  of  North  Carolina  into  Northern  Georgia, 
marching  four  hundred  and  sixty-three  miles  in  seventeen  days,  with  bat  little 
food  for  the  stock  and  less  for  the  men.  For  this  expedition  Colonel  Long  was 
complimented  by  General  Sherman  in  an  autograph  letter. 

Colonel  Long  returned  to  Calhoun,  and  had  a  sharp  engagement  with  Gen- 
oral  Wheeler,  capturing  nearly  five  hundred  stand  of  arms  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty -seven  prisoners.  In  February,  1864,  he  participated  in  a  reconnoisaance 
on  Dalton,  having  several  sharp  skirmishes.  Soon  after  this  he  went  with  his 
command  to  Cleveland,  and  thence  to  Binggold.  In  March  he  received  leave 
for  a  month,  and,  upon  returning  to  the  field,  rejoined  his  brigade  at  Columbia, 
Tennessee,  where  it  hud  been  ordered  to  refit.  He  joined  Genei*nl  Sherman's 
main  army  at  Kingston,  and  participated  in  all  the  movements  of  the  Atlanta 
campaign,  until  the  21st  of  August,  when  he  was  wounded  in  the  right  leg  and 
arm;  his  horse  was  shot  in  the  head  at  the  same  time.  He  had  been  appointed 
Brigadier-General  on  the  18th  of  August,  1864,  and,  upon  recovering  from  his 
wound,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  a  cavalry  division.  He  moved  with  his 
division  to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  where  it  was  thoroughly  equipped,  and  on 
the  28th  of  December  he  set  out  with  it  for  Gravelly  Springs,  Alabama.  He 
moved  with  Brevet  Major-Gcneral  Wilson  through  Alabama  and  Georgia,  and 
participated  in  the  assault  and  capture  of  Selma.  In  this  engagement  General 
Long  was  wounded  by  a  bullet  on  the  top  and  right  side  of  the  head,  indenting 
the  skull  and  paralyzing  the  tongue  and  right  side  of  the  face,  and  the  right 
arm.  Ho  still  suffers  from  the  effects  of  this  wound,  and  the  recovery  of  the 
use  of  his  hand  is  extremely  doubtful. 

The  War  Department  has  shown  its  appreciation  of  General  Long's  serv- 
ices by  making  him  Brevet  Major-Gcncral  of  volunteers  and  Brevet  Colonel 
United  States  Army,  from  March  30,  1865. 
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BREVET  MAJOR-GENERAL  WILLIAM  B.  WOODS. 


WILLIAM  B.  WOODS  is  a  native  of  Newark,  Licking  Connty,  Ohio. 
He  studied  law  and  soon  became  a  successful  practitioner.  His  fine 
appearance  and  handsome  performance  as  a  public  speaker  commended 
him  to  the  Democratic  party,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  he  was  sejreral 
times  elected  to  the  lower  branch  of  the  State.  Legislature.  Here  he  speedily 
became  a  leader,  and  in  1858-9  he  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Eepresenta- 
tives.  In  this  position  his  quickness,  familiarity  with  the  rules,  and  fairness 
gave  great  satisfaction.  He  was  returned  to  the  nest  Legislature,  but  his  party 
was  now  in  a  minority,  and  so  he  became  the  leader  of  the  opposition.  In  ail 
the  political  discussions  which  raged  in  the  Ohio  Legislature  through  the  spring 
of  1861,  he  was  noted  for  the  virulence  of  his  opposition  to  every  measure 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  administration  and  of  his  party.  Even  after  the  firing  on 
Sumter  he  strenuously  resisted  the  Million  Loan  Bill,  by  the  aid  of  which  it 
was  proposed  to  place  Ohio  in  a  posture  of  defense  and  to  assist  the  General 
Government  in  its  emergency.  Presently,  however,  the  uprising  in  the  State 
reached  the  Capital.  Under  Mr.  Woods's  leadership  the  party  still  delayed  the 
Loan  Bill  in  the  House,  but  in  its  private  caucus  discussions  he  earnestly  urged 
a  change  of  policy,  while  with  the  Bcpublican  leaders  he  plead  that,  by  a  little 
delay,  they  might  bo  able  to  gain  the  great  moral  triumph  of  a  unanimous 
vote  in  favor  of  the  bill.  His  efforts  were  successful,  and  on  the  18th  of  April, 
in  moving  the  passage  of  the  bill,  he  signalized  the  change-  of  party  policy  by 
an  eloquent  war  speech.  He  had  no  heart,  he  said,  to  discuss  the  causes  of  the 
troubles  that  were  upon  the  country.  They  stood  on  the  dread  threshold  of 
civil  war,  and  must  act.  The  Government  at  Washington  was  his  Government, 
and  by  it,  in  peace  or  in  war,  right  or  wrong,  he  would  ever  stand.  The  flag 
of  our  hearts — he  would  maintain  to  the  last.  The  soil  of  Ohio  or  of  the  North 
must  not  be  invaded.  In  its  defense  he  would  spend  the  last  farthing  of  treas- 
ure and  the  last  drop  of  blood,  and  locking  shields  with  its  friends,  would  stand 
or  fall  by  "our  countrj"."  Mr.  Woods  was  greeted  by  loud  applause  from  his 
fellow -members  at  the  close  of  this  speech;  and  when,  soon  afterward,  the  vote 
was  reached,  the  bill  was  unanimously  passed.* 

Thus  far,  however,  he  had  only  pledged  himself  to  a  war  in  defense  of  the 
territory  of  the  North.  As  the  war  progressed  his  views  enlarged,  and  on  the 
11th  of  November,  1861,  he  was  ready  to  enter  the  United  States  service  (in 
which  his  brother,  Charles  E.  Woods,  of  the  regular  army,  was  already  actively 
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engaged),  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Seventy-Sixth  Ohio.  In  this  and  his 
subsequent  military  positions  he  participated  in  the  battles  of  Fort  Donelson, 
Pittsburg  Landing,  Chickasaw  Bayou,  Arkansas  Post  (in  which  he  was  slightly 
wounded),  Eesaca,  Dallas,  Atlanta  (July  22d  and  28th),  Jonesboro*,  Lovejoy  Sta- 
tion, and  Bentonville,  and  in  the  sieges  of  Yicksburg  and  Jackson,  and  in  many 
minor  affairs  and  skirmishes.  He  marched  with  General  Sherman's  army  from 
Atlanta  to  Savannah,  from  Savannah  to  Ealeigh,  and  thence  to  Washingtoo 
City.  During  active  hostilities  his  entire  service,  excepting  three  months,  was 
in  the  field,  at  the  front,  and  in  command  of  troops. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  1863,  ho  was  promoted  to  the  Colonelcy  of  the 
Seventy-Sixth  Ohio  Infantry.  On  the  12th  of  January,  1864,  he  was  brevetted 
Brigadier-General,  '^for  faithful  and  continued  service  as  an  officer  in  the  Atlanta 
and  Savannah  campaigns.*'  On  the  31st  of  May,  1865,  he  was,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Generals  Grant,  Sherman,  and  Logan,  promoted  to  the  full  rank 
of  Brigadier-General;  and  subsequently,  **for  gallant  and  meritorious  service 
during  the  war,"  to  the  brevet  rank  of  Major-General,  honors  which  his  faith« 
fttl  and  able  service  abundantly  warranted. 

General  Woods  was  mustered  out  on  the  17th  February,  1866. 
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BREVET  MAJOR-GENERAL  JOHN  W.  SPRAGUE. 


JOHN  W.  SPRAGUE  was  born  in  Washington  County,  Xew  York,  April 
4,  1817.  When  quite  3*oung  he  removed  with  his  father  to  Tro^*,  New 
York,  where  ho  remained  until  Ma}',  1845,  when  he  removed  to  Huron, 
Ohio,  and  engaged  in  hike  commerce  and  railroad  enterprise  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rebellion. 

Under  the  first  call  for  troops,  he  raised  a  company  and  reported  at  Camp 
Taylor,  near  Clevehmd.  On  the  19th  of  May,  ISGl,  the  company  was  assigned 
to  the  Seventh  Ohio  Infantry,  whicli  was  soon  ordered  to  Camp  Dennison.  Here 
the  regiment  reorganized  for  three  j'cars,  and  was  ordered  to  West  Virginia. 
On  the  11th  of  August,  18G1,  while  Captain  Sprague  was  proceeding  from  Som- 
erville  to  Clarksville,  under  orders,  with  an  escort  of  four  mounted  men,  he 
was  captured,  when  near  Big  Birch  lliver,  after  a  sliarp  cha^e  of  about  throe 
miles,  by  a  detachment  of  the  Wise  Legion,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Crohan.  Captain  Sprague  was  taken  to  Richmond,  and  was  eonfinod  about  six 
"weeks  in  a  tobacco  house.  lie  was  then  transferred  to  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  was  confined  first  in  Castle  Pinckney  and  then  in  the  Charleston  jail. 
On  the  Ist  of  January,  1802,  he  was  sent  to  Columbia,  on  the  5th  he  was  taken 
to  Xorfulk  for  cxchnnge,  and  on  the  10th  he  reached  Washington  City. 
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While  on  his  way  to  join  his  regiment,  which  was  still  in  Virginia,  Captain 
Sprague  received  from  Governor  Tod  a  commission  as  Colonel  of  the  Sixty- 
Third  Ohio  Infantry.  This  regiment  was  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  bat  its  organiza- 
tion was  incomplete.  This  was  rapidly  completed,  and  on  the  10th  of  February 
Colonel  Spi*aga^  moved  with  his  regiment  to  report  to  General  Sherman  at 
Pudacah,  Kentacky.  Immediately  upon  arriving  he  was  ordered  to  report  to 
General  Pope,  at  Commerce,  Missouri.  Under  that  officer  Colonel  Sprague  par- 
ticipated in  the  operations  at  New  Madrid  and  Island  Number  Ten,  and  then 
joined  the  army  at  Pittsburg  Landing.  He  moved  with  the  army  against  Cor- 
inth, and  subsequently  commanded  his  regiment  in  the  £attle  of  luka,  but  was 
only  slightly  engaged.  Colonel  Sprague  was  again  engaged  in  the  battle  of 
Coi-inth,  October  3d  and  4th,  1862.  On  the  4th  the  regiment  was  posted  on  the 
right  of  Battery  Robinett,  and  lost  more  men,  in  proportion  to  its  strength, 
than  any  other  on  the  field.  Over  one-half  of  the  men  were  killed  or  wounded, 
and  but  three  line  officers  escaped  unharmed. 

For  some  time  Colonel  Sprague  was  engaged  in  various  operations  of  minor 
importance.  In  the  latter  part  of  1863  the  regiment  re-enlisted.  Of  the  men 
present  only  seven  declined  to  rc-eulist.  Colonel  Sprague  always  looked  upon 
this  almost  unanimous  act  of  his  regiment  as  equal  in  importance,  and  worthy 
to  bo  placed  side  by  side,  with  any  of  its  deeds  on  the  field  of  battle.  Indeed, 
no  regiment  could  be  more  devoted  to  the  country  than  was  the  Sixty-Third. 
Most  of  the  men  were  Democrats,  yet  when  Mr.  Vailandigham,  as  candidate  for 
Governor,  asked  for  their  sufi'rages,  only  threo  men  out  of  the  entire  regiment 
were  willing  to  indorse  him. 

In  the  latter  part  of  Januaiy,  1864,  Colonel  Sprague  was  assigned,  by  Gen- 
eral Dodge,  to  the  command  of  a  brigade,  consisting  of  the  Forty-Third  and 
Sixty -Third  Ohio,  the  Twenty-Fiflh  Wisconsin,  the  Thirty-Fifth  New  Jersey, 
and  the  Third  Michigan  Battery.  In  April  the  brigade  marched  from  Chatta- 
nooga, with  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  under  General  McPherson,  forming 
part  of  the  Grand  Army  under  General  Sherman.  Colonel  Sprague  was  act- 
ively engaged  during  the  entire  Atlanta  campaign,  and  at  Kesaca,  at  Dallas,  at 
Nicojack  Creek,  and  at  Decatur,  on  the  22d  of  July,  he  was  conspicuous  for  cool- 
ness and  bravery.  At  the  place  last  mentioned  Colonel  Sprague  was  covering 
and  guarding  the  train  of  the  entire  army,  consisting  of  over  four  thousand 
wagons,  containing  almost  all  the  supplies  for  the  army.  lie  was  attacked  by 
superior  numbei*s,  and  the  contest  continued  for  more  than  four  hours j  but  by 
his  own  braver}'  and  ability,  no  less  than  by  the  courage  and  prompt  obedi- 
ence of  his  men,  the  enemy  was  finally  repulsed,  and  only  one  wagon  was  lost. 
Colonel  Spragues  brigade  lost  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  men  killed  and 
wounded. 

Colonel  Sprague  was  appointed  Brigadier-General  on  the  29th  of  July, 
1864.  Ailor  the  fall  of  Atlanta  he  moved  with  General  Sherman  to  Savannah, 
and  thence  northward  on  the  campaign  of  the  Carolinas.  After  the  surrender 
of  the  Rebel  armies,  he  moved  from  Goldsboro,  through  Raleigh  and  Richmond, 
to  Washington  City,  whore  he  participated  in  the  Grand  Review.    He  was 
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i-elioved  of  his  commaud  in  the  army,  and  was  assigned  to  dutybjihoSeo 
of  War,  as  Assistant  Commissioner  for  the  Bureau  of  Befugees,  Freedme 
Abandoned  Lands,  with  head-quarters  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  The  diBtrict 
liis  charge  comprised  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Kansas,  and,  Bubaoquentl 
Indian  Territory.  In  September,  1865,  General  Sprague's  boad-quarter 
removed  to  Little  Kock,  Arkansas,  where  he  remained  until  November, 
he  resigned.  In  the  meantime,  he  was  offered  the  Lieutenant-CoioDelcy 
Fortj'^-First  United  States  Lifantry,  which  he  declined  to  accept,  and  be  w 
brevetted  Major-General  of  volunteers,  to  date  from  the  13th  of  March,  IS 
General  Sprague  is  a  man  of  fine  personal  appearance,  tall,  straigl 
well-proportioned.  His  character  as  a  soldier  is  unimpeachable,  and  bis 
ance  with  his  regiment,  and  aflerward  with  his  brigade,  was  almost  unboi 
No  one  who  knew  him  as  a  soldier,  failed  to  esteem  and  love  bim.  B 
always  prompt,  efficient,  and  brave.  On  leaving  the  service  ho  took  cbai 
the  Winona  and  St.  Peter  Eailroad  in  Minnesota. 


BREVET  MAJOR-GENERAL  BEN.  P.  RUNKLE. 


BEN.  P.  RUNKLE  was  born  near  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  Septeml 
1836.  The  family  was  closely  connected  by  marriage  with  that  c 
Piatts,  of  Logan  County.  Ho  was  educated  at  Miami  University, 
he  graduated  in  July,  1857.  He  studied  law  under  General  Samson  Mas 
Springfield;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  June,  1859,  and  entered  upon  the 
tice  of  his  profession  at  Urbana.  In  the  same  season  he  was  candidate  for 
Senator  from  his  district  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  but  was  signally  defeat 
Upon  receiving  the  news  of  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  he  im 
ately  volunteered,  as  did  every  member  of  the  Doughis  Guard,  a  militia 
pany  of  which  he  was  Captain.  He  was  appointed  Captain  in  the  Thirt 
Ohio  Infantry,  April  19, 1861,  and  he  again  entered  the  regiment  when  it  w 
organized  for  three  years.  He  served  in  West  Virginia  under  General  Hosci 
and  shortly  afler  the  battle  of  Carnifex  Ferry  was  promoted  to  Major 
was  next  engaged  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  where  he  distinguished  himself  i 
almost  reckless  bravery,  and  was  borne  off  the  field  mortally  wounded,  a 
supposed,  being  shot  through  the  face  and  feet;  the  greater  portion  of  hi« 
and  a  part  of  his  tongue,  being  shot  away.  He  returned  to  Ohio  until  he  s 
recover  from  his  wounds;  but  immediately  he  was  appointed  Colonel  ( 
Forty-Fiflh  Ohio.  At  once  he  set  about  recruiting  and  organizing  his  regi 
and  before  his  wounds  were  healed  he  was  again  in  the  field. 
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Colonel  Bunkle  continued  to  serve  with  credit  in  Kentucky,  part  of  the 
time  commanding  a  brigade,  until  June,  1863,  when,  having  been  sun-struck, 
and  still  suffering  from  his  old  wounds,  he  returned  to  Ohio.  Notwithstanding 
his  debilitated  condition,  at  the  request  of  Governor  Tod,  he  assumed  command 
of  the  Ohio  Militia  in  the  John  Morgan  raid.  Colonel  Bunkle's  command 
guarded  the  line  of  the  Cincinnati  and  Marietta  Bailroad,  the  fords  of  the  Ohio 
from  Parkersburg  to  Steuben ville,  and  continued  to  harass  the  raiders  until 
they  were  captured.  The  exposure  and  anxiety  of  this  campaign  brought  on  a 
serious  attack  of  fever,  and  Colonel  Kunkle  being  unable  to  return  to  the  field, 
was  ordered  to  report  to  the  Governor  of  Ohio  for  duty  on  his  staff.  In  the 
spring  of  1864,  Colonel  Eunkle  rejoined  his  command  at  Mount  Sterling,  Ken- 
tucky, and  was  placed  in  command  of  a  brigade.  He  joined  the  army  of  the 
Ohio  in  front  of  Tunnel  Hill,  Georgia,  and  continued  to  serve  with  that  army 
until  the  Etowah  Biver  was  crossed,  when  he  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  a 
brigade  in  East  Tennessee.  Feeble  health  forced  him  to  retire  from  active 
service,  and  on  the  2l8t  of  July,  1864,  he  was  discharged  *'on  account  of 
wounds  received  in  action." 

On  the  22d  of  August  he  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Twenty- 
First  Regiment  Veteran  Reserve  Corpfi,  and  he  continued  to  command  the  regi- 
ment until  January,  1866,  when  the  men  were  discharged.  Colonel  Runkle  in 
the  meantime  having  been  brevetted  Brigadier-General,  was  assigned  to  duty  in 
the  Bureau  of  Refugees,  Freedmen,  and  Abandoned  Lands  for  the  District  of 
West  Tennessee.  Here  ho  displayed  good  administration  and  executive  ability, 
and  daring  the  Memphis  riots  he  appeared  in  full  uniform  among  the  rioters, 
and  did  all  in  his  power  to  protect  the  colored  people.  He  afterward  served  as 
President  of  the  Military  Commission  which  investigated  the  riots.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1866,  General  Runkle  was  appointed  Major  of  the  Forty-Fifth  Uniled 
States  Infantry,  and  has  since  been  brevetted  Major-General  of  volunteera. 

In  becoming  a  soldier.  General  Runkle  has  adopted  the  profession  for  which 
he  is  by  nature  fitted.  Gifted  with  a  firm  will,  energy,  talents,  and  a  cultivated 
mind,  he  has  entered  upon  his  duties  with  an  alacrity  which  can  not  fail  to 
secure  success. 
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BREVET  MAJOR-GENERAL  AUGUJ 


AUGUST  WILLICH  was  bom  in  1810,  near 
Pi-UKsi:!.  His  father  n-as  a  Ca]>tuin  of  Hussar 
wur  fttid  in  tho  Polish  insurrection.  Being 
was  appointed  to  a  civil  offieo  in  one  of  tho  Prussi. 
(lenLh  in  1813. 

At  the  aj?o  of  twelve  yearw  Angnst  Willith,  clioosi 
father,  entered  tho  military  acndumy  at  Potsdam.  T 
he  entered  tho  military  ucadomy  at  Berlin,  and  in  182 
tion.  and  was  conimiiiBioiied  Second-Li  cut  en  nnt  of  tho 
he  passed  tho  requisite  examination,  ami  recvived  a  eo 

The  offlecrs  of  the  brigade  to  which  he  was  attauh 
can  in  their  views,  and  in  1846  a  conttiet  arose  betwee 
ment,  Willich  at  onto  tendered  his  resi>j;n:ilion.  but 
he  was  assigned  to  duly  at  a  distant  poiiil  in  Pomer 
unrii'r  the  King's  order,  and  regularly  n-newod  his  ap 
vvury  month.  At  the  end  of  a  yi-ar  lie  m-nt  an  op 
which  he  waft  court- martial e<l.  IIIh  coninid.-rt  were  i 
and  llicy  decreed  that  lie  be  diseluirged  from  llie  servi 

Willich  at  once  entered  into  active  co-o]K'ratioii  w 
commundcd  the  fnrecs  at  tho  battle  of  Candarii,  whi 
184!l  he  commanded  a  corjiB  in  the  Ueruian  revolul 
fourteen  weeks  proving  unsuccessful,  he  (led  lo  Swit? 
Kngland. 

In  1853  ho  ramo  to  tho  United  Slates,  whore  he  ii 
ing  a  force  to  move  nj»m  Hamburg;  but,  uhandnnin^ 
moRt  political  relnf^ees,  alniuKt  pennile.is,  In-  bi-ican 
which  trade  he  wrought  about  a  year  in  Eastern  New 

Ho  finally  procured  a  position  on  the  United  Si 
Captain  MafRt  O'ftorward  commander  of  the  Oonfed 
In  ^HbS  ho  became  tho  e<litor  of  tho  Hepuhlikana.  a 
Cincinnati. 

In  the  very  beginning  of  tho  war  he  entered  I 
the  Ninth  Ohio,  which  rc-iimcnt  he  drilled.  He  was  ( 
and  afterward  Major.  With  this  regiment  he  served 
Id  the  engagement  at  Uich  Mountain. 
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He  was  then  called  to  Indiana,  where  he  organized  the  Thirty-Second 
Indiana,  of  which  regiment  he  was  appointed  Colonel. 

His  first  engagement  was  at  Munfordsville,  where,  with  five  hundred  men, 
ho  repulsed  the  attack  of  Hindman's  Texan  Bangers,  and  a  battery  of  artillery. 
At  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing  he  wad  still  commanding  his  regiment. 
Being  in  McCook's  division  of  Buell's  array  he  did  not  reach  the  field  until  the 
cecond>day.  Coming  to  the  support  of  Lew.  Wallace  at  an  opportune  moment, 
he  was  directed  to  make  a  charge,  which  he  did  in  such  effective  and  brilliant 
manner  as  to  win  for  him  a  Brigadier's  commission. 

General  Willich  was  then  placed  in  command  of  a  brigade,  consisting  of 
the  Fifteenth  and  Forty-Ninth  Ohio,  and  the  Thirty-Second  and  Thirty-Ninth 
Indiana.    The  Eighty-Ninth  Illinois  was  afterward  added  to  it. 

At  the  battle  of  Stone  Kiver  he  was  sent  late  in  the  en^ening  of  the  first  day 
to  the  right,  and  placed  in  rear  of  Kirk's  brigade.  In  the  morning  he  went  to 
division  head-quarters,  and  while  he  was  gone  the  enemy  broke  through  Kirk's 
brigade,  and  came  upon  his  command  before  they  could  make  any  resistance. 
Hearing  firing,  he  rode  rapidly  back  to  where  he  had  left  his  troops,  but  found 
himself  in  the  presence  of  General  McCall,  commander  of  the  Eebol  lefl  wing. 
He  was  captured,  and  after  spending  four  months  as  a  prisoner,  was  exchanged. 

In  the  opening  of  Eosecrans's  campaign  against  Bragg,  in  1863,  General 
Willich  took  Liberty  Gap  witb  his  brigade,  supported  by  two  regiments  from 
another  command.  He  characterizes  this  as  the  finest  fighting  he  witnessed  in 
the  war.  The  maneuvering  of  the  brigade  was  managed  by  bugle  signals,  and 
the  precision  of  the  movements  was  equal  to  a  parade. 

Chickumauga  was  the  next  battle  in  which  General  Willich  participated. 
When  the  division  to  which  he  belonged  (Johnson's  of  McCook's  corps)  was 
ordered  from  the  extreme  right  to  the  support  of  Thomas,  Willich's  brigade 
moved  in  advance.  By  an  order  directly  from  General  Thomas,  General  Wil- 
lich, with  his  brigade  and  another,  made  a  charge  which  broke  the  enemy's  line, 
and  resulted  in  the  capture  of  some  artillcr3\  In  following  up  this  charge  the 
General  found  himself  nearly  a  mile  in  front  of  Thomas's  main  line,  and  in 
this  position  the  enemy  turned  his  left  flank.  By  a  baj'onet  charge  to  the  rear 
Willich  succeeded  in  keeping  from  being  cut  off,  and  maintained  his  ground 
until  evening,  when  the  enemy  in  renewed  force  made  an  assault.  After  losing 
one-third  of  the  command,  General  Willich  was  repulsed  and  forced  to  fall  back 
to  the  main  line. 

On  the  second  day  his  command  was  again  engaged,  and  in  the  evening, 
by  direction  of  General  Thomas,  he  was  lefl  to  cover  the  retreat.  He  main- 
tained this  position  on  the  third  day  until  the  whole  army  arrived  safely  at 
Chattanooga. 

Here  he  remained,  enduring  with  the  rest,  the  sufferings  incident  to  that 
state  of  siege,  until  the  battle  of  Mission  Eidge.  On  the  first  day  of  this 
engagement  Willich's  and  Hazen's  brigades  opened  the  battle,  and  captured  the 
first  portion  of  the  enemy's  works,  being  the  point  aflerward  occupied  by  our 
Generals  as  field  head  quarters,  and  known  as  Bald  Knob. 
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In  the  ftotion  on  the  third  daji  when  Sherman  bad  made  hia  nnaoeeeeefid 
ohargos,  and  Ghrant  gave  the  well-known  order  for  the  oenfcer  to  take  the  «iiemy*a 
works  at  the  fi>ot  of  the  Bidge  and  stay  there,  Willich'a  and  Haaen'a  brigades 
were  in  the  front,  with  Sheridan's  and  other  divisions  in  eehdon  to  the  rear. 
The  whole  line  moved  in  double-quick  through  woods  and  flelda,  and  carried 
the  works — ^Willich's  brigade  going  up  under  the  ooncentrated  fire  of  baUeri«s 
at  a  point  where  two  roads  met. 

At  this  point  General  Willich  says  he  saw  that  to  obey  (General  Grrmnt*a  order, 
and  remain  in  the  works  at  the  fbot  of  the  Bidge,  would  be  the  deetmclion  of 
the  center.  To  fall  back  would  have  been  the  loss  of  the  battle,  with  the  aac- 
riflce  of  Sherman.  In  this  emergency,  with  no  time  for  consultation  with  the 
division  General,  or  any  other  commander,  he  sent  three  of  his  aids  to  different 
regiments,  and  rode  himself  to  the  Eighth  Kansas  and  gave  the  order  to  storm 
the  top  of  the  Bidge.  How  brilliantly  the  order  was  executed  the  whole  world 
knows. 

After  this  General  Willich  went  with  his  command  to  East  Tnnnnsnnn 
Here  he  obtained  leave  of  absence  to  undergo  a  surgical  operation,  and  did  not 
r^oin  his  command  until  at  the  beginning  of  the  Atlanta  campaign,  in  1864. 
He  participated  in  the  engagement  at  Buasard's  Boosts  and  a  fow  days  after- 
ward, at  Besaca,  while  in  the  act  of  charging  upon  the  enemy's  works,  he 
reeeived  a  bullet  in  his  right  shoulder,  which  terminated  his  active  militiry 
career. 

He  was  afterward  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  District  of  Cincinnati, 
which  post  he  held  until  his  corps  (the  Fourth)  was  ordered  to  Texas.  Upon 
application,  he  was  ordered  to  join  the  corps,  which'  he  did,  serving  in  Texas 
until  October,  1865,  when  he  was  mustered  out  of  service. 

General  Willich  was  afterward  promoted  to  Brevet  Major- General.  On 
returning  to  resume  his  residence  in  Cincinnati,  he  was  elected  Auditor  of 
Hamilton  County,  on  the  Union  ticket. 
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BREVET  MAJOR-GENERAL  CHARLES  GRIFFIN. 


CHARLES  GRIFFIN  was  born  in  Licking  County,  Ohio,  about  the 
year  1827.  He  attended  an  institution  of  learning  in  Bardstown,  Ken- 
tucky, and  afterward,  July  1,  1843,  he  received  the  appointment  of  Cadet 
at  West  Pointy  Four  years  later  he  graduated  in  the  class  with  Generals  Burn- 
side  and  Ayres,  and  received  the  appointment  of  Brevet  Second-Lieutenant  in 
the  Fourth  Artillery. 

The  war  with  Mexico  being  then  in  progress,  the  young  officer  was  at  once 
ordered  to  active  duty,  and  thus  commenced  a  military  career  of  more  than 
ordinary  variety  of  service.  In  Mexico  he  marched  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Puebhi  in 
command  of  a  company  attached  to  the  force  commanded  by  General  Patterson. 
From  Mexico  he  was  ordered  to  Florida,  in  January,  1848,  and  to  Old  Poiut 
Comfort  in  the  following  December.  Here  he  remained  until  July,  1849,  when 
he  was  promoted  to  First-Lieutenant  of  the  Second  Artillery,  and  was  ordered 
to  New  Mexico  in  command  of  a  cavalry  company.  In  scouting  and  other 
duties  of  frontier  life  his  time  was  occupied  until  1854.  Next  he  spent  three 
years  in  garrison  duty  at  Fort  McHenry,  Maryland,  in  command  of  a  battery. 
In  1857  he  was  engaged  in  conducting  recruits  from  Carlisle  Barracks,  Penn- 
sylvania, to  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas ;  was  in  garrison  at  Fort  Independence, 
Missouri ;  on  frontier  duty  at  Fort  Snelling,  Minnesota,  and  afterward  in  com- 
mand of  the  escort  which  accompanied  the  Governor  of  New  Mexico  to  Santa 
F6.  Returning  through  Texas,  he  rejoined  his  command  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
and  remained  there  and  at  Fort  Riley  until  in  the  latter  part  of  1859,  when  he 
received  a  leave  of  absence,  continuing  until  some  time  in  1860.  In  September 
of  this  year  he  was  ordered  to  West  Point  and  appointed  assistant  instructor  of 
artillery,  a  position  for  which  he  was  well  fitted  from  his  previous  experience 
in  that  arm  of  the  service.  This  post  he  held  until  January,  1861,  when,  among 
the  earliest  movements  of  the  war,  he  was  ordered  to  Washington  with  the 
West  Point  battery.  This  was  one  authorized  to  be  attached  to  the  Fifth  Cav- 
alry, and  was  ailorward  known  as  Griffin's  battery.  He  remained  in  command 
of  it  until  June  26,  1862,  when  he  received  his  commission  of  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral of  volunteers,  and  assumed  command  of  his  brigade  as  it  was  marching 
to  the  battle-field  of  Mechanicsville.  He  at  once  rendered  himself  conspicuous 
for  his  gallantry  in  that  action;  and  subsequently,  at  the  battle  of  Gaines's 
Mill,  he  displayed  a  heroism  that  challenged  the  admiration  of  the  enemy.  At 
Malvern  Hill  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  artillery,  which  was  supported 
by  his  own  brigade,  and  posted  at  the  point  of  attack  by  the  forces  of  the  Rebel 
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General  Magruder.  By  hiB  Bkillful  use  of  the  artillery  he  threw  Hagruder*8 
troops  into  confusion,  and  thus  contributed  much  to  the  good  results  of  the  en- 
gagement. In  addition  to  these  battles,  he  participated  in  almost  every  battle 
and  skirmish  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  beginning  with  the  first  battle  of 
Bull  Bun  and  ending  with  the  battle  of  Five  Forks.  He  was  engaged  at  Bull 
Bun,  July  21,  1861 ;  at  Secessionville ;  at  Yorktown,  May  4,  1862 ;  Mechanics- 
ville,  June  26th;  Hanover  Junction,  June  27th;  Gaines's  Mill,  Jane  27th; 
Malvern  Hill,  July  1st  and  August  4th;  Bull  Bun,  August  29th  and  30th ;  An- 
tietam,  September  16th  and  17th ;  Sharpsburg,  September  19th ;  Fredericks- 
burg, December  13th ;  Chancellorsville,  May  2, 3,  and  4, 1863;  Gettysburg,  July  3d 
(returning  from  a  sick  leave);  Williamsport,  July  6th ;  Culpepper,  July  13th; 

Morton's  Ford, ;  Wilderness,  May  5,  1864;  Laurel  Hill,  May  8th  and  13th; 

Spotsylvania,  May  18th  and  19th;  Jericho  Ford,  May  23d;  Anderson's  Farm, 

;  Tolopotomoy,  May  29th  ;  Shady  Grove,  May  30th  ;  Bethesda  Church,  June 

2d  and  3d ;  Potci-sburg,  June  19th ;  Weldon  Bailroad,  August  18th,  19th,  and 
21st;  Hatcher's  Bun  (Nos.  1  and  2),  February  7th  and  8th  and  March  25, 1865; 
Quaker  Boad,  March  27th;  White  Oak  Boad,  March  3l8t;  Fair  Oaks,  April 
1st;  Appomattox ,C.  H.,  April  8th  and  9th. 

When  the  surrender  of  Leo  was  agreed  upon  General  GrifSn  was  appointed 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  arrange  the  details. 

His  command  in  the  war  was  at  first  a  battery,  then  a  brigade,  afterward 
a  division ;  and,  on  the  battle-field  of  the  Five  Forks,  when  Sheridan  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  entire  force,  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
Fifth  Corps,  which  he  retained  until  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  disbanded. 
After  this  he  was  appointed  to  the  (command  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  State 
of  Maine,  with  head-quarters  at  Portland,  where  he  made  mariy  warm  friends. 

Wlien  he  was  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service  he  re<'eived  a  promotion 
in  the  regular  army  to  Colonel  of  the  Thirty-Fif\h  United  States  Infantry,  and 
Brevet  Major-General.  He  was  then  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  St^ite  of 
Texas;  and  when,  in  March,  1867,  General  Sheridan  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Fifth  Military  District,  he  retained  Genei'al  Griffin  in  command  of 
that  State.  When  General  Sheridan  was  relieved  of  his  command,  General 
Griffin,  as  the  next  in  rank,  8ucccede<l  him.  He  had  discharged  the  duties  of 
this  high  place,  however,  but  for  a  short  time,  when  he  was  attacked  by  yel- 
low fever.  The  terrible  disease  soon  ran  its  course  to  a  fatal  termination.  He 
died  September  15,  1867. 

From  his  first  march  in  Mexico  to  his  last  work  in  Texas  there  is  found  but 
one  leave  of  absence  in  General  Griffin's  military  record  ;  and  it  has  already 
been  said  that  he  participated  in  every  battle  and  skirmish  in  which  his  com- 
mand engaged  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  To  have  moved  with  his  com- 
mand to  the  defense  of  Washington,  even  before  the  actual  beginning  of 
hostilities — to  have  remained  in  active  and  dangerous  service  throughout  the 
war,  and  to  have  finally  fallen  a  victim  to  a  pestilence  while  in  the  work  of 
restoring  the  self-exiled  States  to  their  places  in  the  Government,  is  to  have  a 
record  which  of  itself  is  an  honorable  monument. 
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In  the  delicate  position  in  Texas,  as  the  agent  to  cariy  out  the  provisiouM 
of  the  reconstruction  laws  of  Congress,  General  Sheridan  ever  found  in  him  a 
faithful  co-worker.  In  April,*  1867,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Throckmorton  on 
the  subject  of  registi*ation,  be  said :  *'  I  am  very  anxious  to  see  the  laws  impar- 
tially carried  out,  and  no  effort  shall  be  spared  on  my  part  to  bring  out  the 
full  number  of  legal  voters  in  the  State.  If  the  citizens  accept  the  situation, 
come  forward  and  yield  a  cheerful  obedience  to  the  laws,  there  can  bo  no 
trouble.**  Among  his  last  orders  was  one  which  directed  that  there  should  bo 
no  distinction  made  in  Texas  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition, 
by 'railroads  or  other  chartered  companies  which  wore  common  carriers.  His 
letter  to  General  Hartsuff,  the  Adjutant-General  of  General  Sheridan  (written 
only  a  few  days  before  the  fever  attacked  him),  showed  that  he  was  fully  in 
sympathy  with  that  commander *s  views  : 

"  Head-Quabtebs  Depabtmekt  of  Texas,) 
Galveffton,  Texas,  September  6,  1867.    J 
"  Bbevet  Majob-Genebal  Geo.  L.  Habtsuff,  A.  A.  G., 

"  Head- Quarters  Fifth  Military  JMUriet,  New  Orleans,  Louigiana: 
**  Genebal  :  I  desire  that  you  transact  all  business  and  issue  orders  in  the  same  manner 
that  you  would  have  done  had  General  Sheridan  remained  in  command  and  received  his  antici- 
pated leaye  of  absence.  It  is  uncertain  when  I  can  go  to  New  Orleans,  as  I  am  threatened  a 
little  with  yellow  fever,  and  my  physician  advises  me  not  to  leave.  All  papers  requiring  my 
official  signature  please  forward  to  these  head-quarters. 

'*  I  am,  General,  etc., 

"  CH AS.  GRIFFIN,  Brevet  Major-Gencral." 

General  Griffin,  though  often  in  great  danger,  escaped  unhurt  in  all  his 
battles.  He  had  several  horses  shot  under  him  at  different  times,  and  once  had 
the  visor  of  his  cap  torn  away  by  a  musket-ball.  At  another  time  the  folded 
Htrap  of  his  boot  served  as  a  shield  to  stop  the  force  of  a  bullet,  which  other- 
wise would  have  pierced  his  leg;  and  at  another  time  a  ball  struck  his  sword 
with  such  violence  as  to  break  it. 

He  was  married,  December  10,  1861,  to  Miss  Sallie  Carroll,  of  Maryland,  a 
lady  whose  ancestry  were  favorably  known  in  the  histor}'  of  our  country — one 
being  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  another  one  of  the 
members  of  the  convention  which  formed  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  wedding  ceremony,  which  took  place  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's 
father,  Hon.  Wm.  T.  Carroll,  was  distinguished  b}'  the  presence  of  President 
Lincoln,  with  many  prominent  officers  of  the  Government  and  representativea 
of  foreign  nations. 
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BREVET  MAJOR-GENERAL  HENR 


HENBT  J.  HUNT  was  one  of  the  old  officers 
excellent  standing,  and  xpeeiully  noted  foi'  fan 
urm  of  the  itcrvice,  who  rose  to  pi-omincnco  un 
cral  McClellan. 

He  was  born  in  Ohio,  and  appahilud  a  c-iidct  to  ^ 
In  1839  lie  gradimtud  with  such  standing  as  to  wurran 
ond-Licutcnant  in  the  Second  Artillery.  At  the  oul 
risen  through  the  grades  of  Licutcnunt  and  Ciiptaii 
1861,  he  became  Major  in  the  FifXh  Artillery.  Some 
pointed  Colonel  and  additional  Aid-de-Camp  on  the  st 
On  the  15th  of  September,  18C2,  he  wuh  made  Brigadi 
He  served  for  a  time  as  Chief  of  Artillery  to  the  A 
the  close  of  the  war  found  him  Lieutenant-Colonel  in 
adior-Goneral  of  volunteers,  and  Brevet  Major-Genen 


BREVET  MAJOR-GEXERAIi  B. 


BKSJ  AMIN  W.  BRICE,  riiymastur-G(.'ncral  ( 
SlutoK,  a  native  of  Virginia,  was  appointed  a  ei 
Ohio  in  1825.  Ho  waN  grudiialod  an  a  Brevet  1 
Tliird  infantry,  in  182».  The  war  found  him  in  tho 
where  he  had  held  the  rank  of  Major  since  1852.  He 
grades  of  tho  department  till,  on  the  2f)(h  of  Novei 
head.  At  the  close  of  tho  war  he  wus  a  Brevet  Brigu 
lar  army.     Ho  has  since  received  the  brevet  of  Major- 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL  ROBERT  L  McCOOK. 


EIGHT  brothers,  in  one  capacity  or  another,  through  the  war,  served 
to  make  the  name  of  McCook  a  dear  one  to  all  who  loved  the  army 
and  the  country.  Few  of  them  displayed  brilliant  military  ability, 
but  all  exhibited  patriotism  and  devotion ;  nearly  all  were  dashing,  hard- 
hitting fighters,  and  three  of  the  best  sealed  their  labors  with  their  blood.*  It 
was  the  hard  fortune  of  the  ablest  of  them  to  fall,  not  in  battle,  as  ho  would 
have  wished,  but  at  the  hands  of  Rebel  assassins,  as  he  lay  stretched  upon  a 
sick  bed.  Cut  off  thus  almost  at  the  threshold,  he  has  not  left  us  a  rounded, 
perfect  career  in  the  war  to  admire;  but  he  has  left  enough  to  deepen  the  gen- 
eral regret  at  his  loss,  and  to  insure  his  permanent  place  in  the  affectionate 
remembrance  of  his  countrymen. 

Eobert  Latimer  McCook  was  the  fourth  son  of  Major  Daniel  McCook,  and 
was  born  in  Columbiana  County,  Ohio,  on  the  28th  of  December,  1827.  Thirty- 
six  years  later,  the  father,  white-haired  and  feeble  with  age,  but  inflamed  with 
the  warlike  ardor  he  had  bestowed  upon  his  family,  and  resolved  to  avenge  the 
death  of  his  murdered  son,  rode  to  his  own  death  at  the  head  of  John  Morgan *8 
pursuers  in  the  action  at  Buffington  Island. 

Robert  was  a  perfectl}'^  healthy  lad,  physically  and  intellectually.  He 
could  endure  remarkable  fatigue  of  body  and  bear  up  under  long-continued 
mental  application.  His  father  was  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Carroll  County.  The 
boy  was  sent  to  school  till  he  was  fifteen  3'ears  of  age,  then  was  taken  into  his 
father's  office  as  a  deputy,  and  was  found  fully  competent  for  the  place.  Al- 
ready he  had  the  quiet,  grave  manners  that  always  distinguished  him  from  his 
brothers;  was  always  sober,  judicious,  and  devoted  to  his  work.  Even  as  a 
lad  at  school,  people  had  been  accustomed  to  speak  of  him  as  ^*an  old-fashioned 
child,  sober  be3'^ond  his  years." 

Practice  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  court  soon  familiarized  him  with 
the  forms  of  legal  proceedings.  Presently  he  conceived  the  desire  to  be  a  law- 
yer himself.  Hon.  Ephraim  R.  Eckley  (since  member  of  Congress  from  that 
district)  took  charge  of  his  studies.  After  a  time  he  removed  to  Steuben- 
ville,  completed  his  legal  course  in  the  office  of  a  notable  firm,  that  of  Messrs. 

*  Charles  Morris  McCook,  private  com  pan  j  F,  Second  Ohio,  killed  21st  July,  1861,  in  the 
first  battle  of  Ball  Run ;  Brigadier-General  Robert  L.  McCook,  mortallj  wounded  on  his  sick 
bed  by  guerrillas  in  Tennessee,  5th  August,  1862 ;  Brigadier-Oeneral  Daniel  McCook,  mortally 
wounded  at  Kenesaw  Mountain,  June  27, 1864.  To  this  sad  list  may  be  added  the  father  of  these 
boys,  Mi^or  Daniel  McCook,  mortally  wounded  at  Buffington  Island,  July  21,  1863. 
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Stun  ton  &  MeCook,  and  began  the  practice  of  law  under  their  auapioes.  Ho 
was  soon  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  aiid 
in  good  time  he  came  to  be  known  as  one  of  the  hard-working,  faithful,  risin<; 
lawyers  of  the  State.  He  removed  to  Columbus,  and,  afler  practicing  bis  pro- 
fession there  for  a  time,  finally  settled  in. Cincinnati.  His  standing  was  now 
such  that  he  was  able  to  form  a  partnership  with  Judge  Stallo,  one  of  the  m4)»t 
noted  German  lawyers  in  the  city,  and  the  firm  of  Stallo  &  MeCook  soon  ha<l 
all  the  business  it  could  transact.  Here  the  war  found  the  future  General  and 
victim. 

The  first  call  to  arms  brought  into  the  service  the  majority  of  the  family. 
Robert  was  among  the  foremost.  His  partnership  with  Judge  Stallo,  and  bi« 
consequent  relations  to  the  German  population  of  Cincinnati,  gave  him  a  spe- 
cial influence  among  them,  and  the  Germans  at  once  thought  of  him  aa  the 
Colonel  of  their  first  regiment.  He  knew  nothing  of  military  matters,  but 
they  had  plenty  of  experienced  officei*s  among  their  number  who  could  drill 
them.  What  they  wanted  in  their  Colonel  was  a  man  in  whom  they  conlJ 
trust,  and  whose  standing  and  character  with  the  authorities  would  secure 
them  from  the  annoyances  which,  as  citizens  of  foreign  birth,  tSHd  mostly  igno- 
rant of  the  English  language,  they  feared  they  would  otherwise  cncoonter. 
This  they  thought  Bobert  L.  McCook  {Peculiarly  qualified  to  do ;  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  their  wishes  and  his  own  earnest  desire  to  enter  the  service  as  soon 
as  poBsible,  he  was  commissioned  Colonel  of  the  regiment  he  had  helped  to 
raise,  the  first  German  regiment  given  by  Ohio  to  the  war,  on  April  28,  1861. 
His  regiment  was  numbered  as  the  Ninth  Ohio. 

It  was  soon  taken  to  Ciimp  Dciinison,  and  here  Kpeedily  became  nolii-eable 
as  the  one  regiment  in  all  that  encampment  that  hail  no  complaints  to  make. 
Its  men  had  evei-ything  they  wanted.  If  bad  bread  was  issued,  their  Colonel 
was  on  the  spot  to  obberve  it,  and  ho  was  the  most  j)ertinaciou3  of  men  in  keep- 
ing up  his  outcry  till  every  abuse  was  corrected.  The  mon  wore  kept  drillini: 
under  the  competent  subordinate  officers,  while  Colonel  McCook  devoted  himsoli 
to  their  comfort,  saw  to  their  supplies,  the  condition  of  their  camp,  and  the  wantj» 
of  their  sick.  The  morale  of  the  regiment  was  thus  kej)t  up  at  the  very  lime 
when  the  question  of  re-enlivstment  for  three  3'eara  was  disorganizing  almost 
every  other  command  in  the  camp.  The  men  promptly  re-enlisted,  and  Colonol 
McCook  had  the  pleasure  of  leading  them,  well  drilled,  perfectly  equipped,  an  J 
in  the  best  of  spirits,  among  the  first  of  the  three  yeai-s'  regiments,  into  We*t 
Virginia. 

The  history  of  Colonel  McCook  through  the  next  few  months  may  be  l»est 
read  in  the  history  of  the  Ninth  Ohio.*  It  need  only  be  added  here  that  ihe 
regiment  was  in  a  fine  state  of  discipline  (with  the  single  exception  that  from 
the  outset  the  Colonel  suffered  tWem  to  act  on  the  theory  that  the}*  were  enti- 
tled to  anything  they  could  find  in  the  country  that  wouhi  help  them  to  make 
camp-life  more  comfortable) ;  that  it  marched  well  and  fought  well ;  and  that 
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its  commander  rose  rapidly  in  the  confidence  'first  of  McClellan  and  then  of 
Bosecrans.  At  the  action  with  Floyd,  in  the  autumn  of  1861,  at  Carnifex  Ferry, 
Colonel  McCook  led  his  men  with  especial  gallantry  under  the  eye  of  Kosecrans 
himself.  Those  whose  memories  go  back  to  these  early  days  of  the  war,  recall 
also  with  infinite  amusement  another  trait  of  character  which  Colonel  McCook 
developed.  His  "  Bully  Dutchmen,"  as  he  was  wont  to  call  them,  must  always 
have  the  best  and  the  most  of  everything.  Supplies,  clothing,  pay,  transporta- 
tion, everything  was  to  be  found  in  prompt  abundance  where  Colonel  McCook 
commanded.  Where  his  wagons  came  from  he  never  explained,  but  he  gener- 
ally had  twice  as  many  as  any  other  Colonel  in  the  department.  Kosecrans 
once  ordered  the  extra  transportation  to  be  turned  in  to  his  staff  quartermaster, 
McCook  complied  as  promptly  as  the  rest,  but  the  next  day  he  still  had  double 
as  many  wagons  for  his  "Bully  Dutchmen  ''  as  the  envious  regiments  on  either 
side  of  him  could  secure. 

He  was  commissiopod  a  Brigadier-General  of  volunteers.  He  was  at  once 
assigned  to  the  command  of  an  excellent  brigade  in  Bueirs  Army  of  the  Ohio, 
in  which  he  insisted  that  his  old  Ninth  Ohio  should  not  fail  to  find  a  place. 
When  the  long  delays  in  Kentucky  gave  way  to  the  rapid  movements  that  fol- 
lowed the  opening  of  the  Fort  Donelson  campaign.  General  McCook's  brigade 
marched  with  the  rest  of  BuolTs  army  across  Tennessee  from  Nashville  to  the 
field  of  Pittsburg  Landing.  In  the  skirmishes  which  alone  varied  the  peaceful 
monotony  of  Hallcck's  advance  on  Corinth,  he  displayed  the  activity,  zeal,  and 
military  capacit}'  that  had  already  secured  his  promotion,  and  were  now  to 
cause  him  to  stand  still  higher  in  the  esteem  of  his  superiors. 

Then,  after  the  fall  of  Corinth,  BuelPs  weakened  army  was  turned  east- 
ward to  essay  the  reduction  of  Chattanooga.  In  other  pages  we  have  traced 
the  tedious  delays  and  the  final  retrograde  movement,  almost  without  fighting, 
lo  the  Ohio  River.  Long  before  this  dispiriting  termination  General  McCook 
had  met  his  untimely  fate. 

He  had  been  disposed  from  the  outset  to  rely  on  his  hardy  constitution,  and 
to  believe  that  he  could  snfel}'  undertake  any  labor  or  exposure  of  the  cam- 
paign. For  a  time  his  health  remained  perfectly  good,  but  at  last  he  was  pros- 
trated by  camp  dysentery.  His  surgeons  urged  him  to  go  to  Nashville  and 
remain  there  in  quiet  till  he  should  recover,  but  he  refused  to  leave  his  troops, 
and  although  unable  to  sit  up,  insisted  upon  accompanying  them  on  the  march. 
A  camp  cot  was  fitted  into  an  ambulance,  and  in  this  he  moved  with  his  bri- 
giide,  continuing  to  direct  its  movements. 

It  was  the  time  when,  finding  little  to  endanger  them  at  the  front,  the 
Kebels  improved  the  opportunity  for  incursions  upon  the  rear  of  Buell's  com- 
mand. John  Morgan  burst  suddenly-  into  Kentucky.  Points  between  Nash- 
ville and  the  army  were  threatened  ;  and  to  meet  one  of  these  sadden  dangers 
the  division  to  which  McCook's  brigade  was  attached  was  ordered  from  Athens, 
Alabama,  to  Decherd,  Tennessee.  There  was  even  yet  an  opportunitj-  for  the 
sick  General  to  return  to  Nashville,  but  he  persisted  in  accompanying  his  men. 
On  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  August,  1862,  he  started,  as  tho  day  before,  in  his 
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ambulance  in  the  middle  of  his  brigade.  At  a  point  where  two  roads  met  the 
officer  in  command  of  the  advance  marched  one  regiment,  with  its  train  and 
baggage,  on  the  wrong  road.  General  McCook,  on  coming  np,  discovered  the 
mistake,  and  ordered  the  colamn  to  be  halted  and  turned  upon  the  right  road. 
The  head-quarters  train,  however,  was  now  in  the  waj,  so  that,  to  clear  the 
road.  General  McCook  passed  through  it  and  went  slowly  ahead,  expecting  to 
be  speedily  overtaken  by  the  troops.  Then  he  became  engrossed  in  looking  for 
a  good  ground  for  encamping.  Ho  sent  part  of  his  escort  ahead  to  seek  for 
some  spot  where  water  would  be  abundant,  and  another  part  back  on  a  similar 
errand.  While  thus  left  almost  unprotected,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a 
party  of  mounted  guerrillas,  including  about  forty  "partisan  rangers"  and 
about  sixty  of  the  Fourth  Alabama  Cavalry,  who,  as  it  seems,  bad  been  lying 
in  wait  for  an  opportunity  to  attock  a  train.  With  the  first  shot  General  Mc- 
Cook divined  the  nature  of  the  attack,  ordered  the  few  remaining  members  of 
the  escort  to  keep  back  the  assailants  as  well  as  possible,  and  had  the  ambnlanoe 
turned  back,  at  full  speed,  toward  the  advancing  brigade.  The  attacking  party 
could  see  that  it  contained  onl}'  a  sick  man  and  an  unarmed  attendant  Cthe  cur- 
tains being  rolled  up  on  all  sides),  but  they  opened  a  sharp  fire.  The  team  ran 
about  half  a  mile.  By  this  time  the  top  of  the  ambulance  was  knocked  off,  and 
some  forty  or  fifty  shots  had  been  fired.  General  McCook,  seeing  the  impossi- 
bility of  escape,  now  ordered  the  driver  to  run  his  team  against  the  bank  at 
the  side  of  the  road,  and  held  up  his  hands  in  token  of  surrender.  Three  shots 
were  fired  after  this  by  the  Eebels  who  were  now  surrounding  the  ambulance — 
two  of  them  by  Captain  Frank  Gurley.  One  of  these  last  shots  struck  General 
McCook  in  the  side,  inflicting  a  niorlnl  wound.  A  score  of  weapons  were  after- 
ward lovelled  upon  him,  but  Captain  Hunter  Brooke,  of  his  staff,  who  was  in 
the  ambulance,  begged  them  not  to  shoot  a  Bick  and  wounded  man,  and  General 
McCook  himself  exclaimed  that  it  was  idle  to  shoot  now — he  was  alreadv  mor- 
tally  wounded.  Ho  was  taken  into  a  neip^h boring  house  and  there  abandoned, 
the  staff  officer  being  dragged  off  a  prisoner  while  trying  to  bathe  the  wound 
of  his  dying  chief 

The  General  lingered  in  great  agony  until  the  next  day.  lie  remained 
rational  to  the  last;  sent  kindly  messages  to  the  famil}^ ;  gave  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  attack  to  those  about  him,  and  dictated  to  Colonel  Van  Derveer  his 
will — directing  that  his  favorite  horses  should  bo  divided  between  his  brothers 
Alexander  and  Daniel,  and  that  his  other  property  should  be  given  to  his 
mother.     About  noon  on  the  Gth  of  August  he  expired.* 

The  following  official  report  of  the  murder  was  made  by  Colonel  Van  Derreer,  tlie  next  in 
command  of  the  brigade: 

"  l]KAD-QrARTXR8,  TllIED  BrIOADF.  AR«T  OF  TRX  OlIIO.  | 

"  Camp  Di'ttr  lXK;hcrd,  TenucMet*,  Augiwt  V,  lr^2.  ) 
** Major  GroROR  K.  Fltnt,  A.  A.  O.,  Chu'/  qf  Stuf: 

"Sir:  It  borotntii  my  mclan/holy  duty  to  report  that  wltilc  a  portion  of  tbo  Third  Brigade,  cMmpotinc  th^  Niitk 
Ohio  VoIunt««i'r«.  tho  Sftond  Miiinoiiota,  nnd  thn  Thirty-Fifth  Oliio  Voluntocrs,  undfr  the  commNnd  of  Bri^^mdirr-OH-B- 
eral  K.  L.  Mcl'ook,  were  on  their  march  from  Athens,  Alabama,  to  thii  point,  at  a  point  neartbc  •ontiiern  hn- of 
TvnneHieo,  Geiioral  Mc('<>ok,  Mho  m ns  nick  and  ridini;  in  nn  open  cnrringe  upon  hit  bed,  about  three  milf*  In  ahAsc* 
of  hit  troopit,  accompanitfd  by  Cuptain  Hunter  Brooke  of  his  itaff  and  Major  Boynton  of  tht»  Thirtj-Fiflb  Ohiii.  t«- 
(ether  with  nine  nionibori  of  hi<t  escort,  was  sud>Ienly  attacked  by  a  band  of  mounted  guerrUlat,  anmberiug  bctvtf* 
ooe  and  two  hundred  men,  about  noon  on  the  4ih  inst. 
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What  the  promising  officer  thus  cruelly  cut  off  might  have  become,  we  can 
not  venture  to  say.  It  is  enough  for  his  fame  that  he  entered  the  war  at 
the  outset,  that  he  was  always  at  his  post,  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  his  men, 
gallant  in  action,  energetic  on  the  march,  and  equal  to  every  task  with  which 
he  was  entrusted — that  he  was  striving  from  a  sick  bed  to  direct  the  movements 
of  his  brigade — that  in  the  midst  of  his  devoted  service  he  fell — a  martyr  to  his 
zealous  fidelity  to  the  cause. 

General  McCook  was  peraonally  a  man  of  warm  disposition  and  hearty 
attachments.  No  man  was  more  beloved  by  his  soldiers  or  deplored  by  his 
State.  His  abilities  were  fine,  his  standing  among  his  brother  officei*s  and  in 
the  esteem  of  his  commanders  was  of  the  best,  and  there  was  every  reason  to 
predict  for  him  a  brilliant  future. 

**  Blnjor  Bojnton,  with  one  of  the  («cort,  and  a  citizen  as  a  guide  monnted  upon  the  hone  of  another,  had  been 
•cnt  hMlf  a  mile  to  the  rear,  and  three  membera  of  the  escort,  including  the  tergcant.  a  like  distance  to  the  front,  in 
•farch  of  nuitnble  camping  grounds  for  the  brigade,  thus  leaving  but  four  of  the  escort  with  General  McCouk,  one  of 
whom  was  dismounted,  and  Captain  Brooke,  who  was  unarmed  and  in  the  carriage  attending  upon  the  General,  when 
the  attack  began. 

**The  General  succeeded  in  turning  his  carriage,  but  not  until  the  guerrillas  were  within  range  and  firing.  He  wm 
•oon  oTertaken  and  surrounded,  althuogh  his  horses  were  running  at  the  top  of  their  speed.  In  reply  to  the  oft-r«-> 
peated  cry  of  *  stop !  *  stop !  *  thi  General  arosu  in  his  l>ed  and  ext.-laimcd  :  *  Do  n't  shoot,  the  horses  are  unmanagenble; 
we  will  stop  as  soon  as  ponlble.*  Nothwithstundiug  this  surrender,  tliose  riding  within  a  few  feet,  by  the  side  of  the 
carriage,  fired,  one  ball  passing  through  his  hat.  and  one  inflicting  a  mortal  wound  in  the  abdomen,  which  produced 
death  in  twenty-four  hours  after,  at  noon  of  August  6th. 

**Theiilarni  having  reached  the  column  it  was  hurried  up  at  double-quick,  and  almost  immediately  encounterad 
the  advance  of  the  band,  but  a  few  shots  from  the  head  of  the  Thirty-Fifth  scattered  them  instantly. 

*' General  McCook  was  found  in  a  house  near  where  he  was  shot,  whither  he  had  bt*en  carried  by  Captain  Brook* 
and  the  drivrr. 

**0f  those  in  advance.  Captain  Brooke,  two  members  of  the  escort,  and  two  teamsters  of  the  Ninth  Ohio  were  cap* 
Uired,  and  one  member  of  the  Ninth  Ohio  band  was  wounded  by  a  saber  cut  on  th»  head. 

**Tbo  condition  of  General  McCook  could  not  but  huvo  been  known  to  the  attacking  party,  as  he  was  on  his  bed 
divested  of  all  outer  clothing,  except  a  hat  used  as  a  shade,  and  the  curtains  of  the  carriage  being  rsised  on  all  sides. 

** There  are  good  reasons  for  supposing  tliat  the  attack  was  planne«l  solely  for  General  McCook's  capture  or  mur- 
der. Infuriated  by  this  cowardly  assassination,  many  of  the  soMiers  of  the  brigade  spread  themiieivcs  ovt^r  the  coun- 
try before  any  measures  could  be  taken  to  check  them,  and  burned  nearly  all  the  property  of  Uebels  in  the  vicinity,  and 
•liut  a  Ret>el  Lieutenant  who  was  on  furlouxh  and  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  gang. 

**  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  ol>edient  servant, 

**  r.  VAN  DEB  VEER,  Colonel  Thirty-Fiab  0.  V.  I.,  Gommanding  Third  Brigade.** 

Some  additional  particulars  are  given  hy  a  staff  officer: 

*The  people  in  the  house  where  General  McCook  was  left,  wh(>n  Captain  Brooke  was  car^^  off,  tried  to  conceal 
hini,  leet  if  the  Yankee  should  die  on  their  hands  tlipir  prerai^es  would  be  burned.  The  advance  of  the  briijnde,  how- 
aver,  soon  discovered  him,  and  gave  him  every  atti-niion.  Recovering  from  a  paroxysm  General  BIcCook  «aid  to  Cap- 
tain  Burt :  *  Andy,  the  problem  ot  life  will  soon  b<>  solved  for  mo/  In  reply  to  Father  Betty's  question  if  hu  had  any 
na6(«age  for  his  brother  Alexander,  he  said  :  *  Tell  him  and  the  rest  I  have  tried  to  live  as  a  man,  and  die  nt  tempting 
tx>  do  my  duty.  To  Captain  Burt  he  said  :  *  My  good  boy,  may  youi  life  be  Ioniser  and  to  a  better  purpon*'  than  mine.* 
Father  Betty,  the  brigade  wagon -master,  was  with  him  in  his  last  moments.  Cla<<ping  his  hand  in  the  death-btrnggle, 
he  said  to  lilm  ;  *  I  am  done  with  life  ;  yes,  this  en«ls  it  nil.  You  and  I  part  now,  but  the  loss  often  thousand  surh 
liTOH  as  yours  or  mine  trould  be  nothing,  if  th-ir  sacrifice  would  but  save  such  a  Governm"nt  as  ours.* 

**  Before  his  death,  the  General  sent  for  Colonel  Van  Derreer,  who  ^rew  up  hi4  will.  In  it  he  directed  that  his  two 
fkvorite  hors4-s  should  be  given  to  his  brothers  Aleck  and  Daniel,  and  the  remainder  of  hiii  property  to  his  mother. 

**  The  personal  devotion  of  his  troops  to  Gen.  McCook  wa^  scarcely  equalled  during  the  war,  and  in  i>pite  irf  the  beat 
efTorts  of  their  commanders,  after  his  death,  they  inflictt'd  dire  vengeance  up«>n  the  country  surroundiiiff,  and  were 
only  checked  by  the  danger  of  the  Rebels  hanging  Captain  Brooke  and  his  fellow-prisoners  in  retaliation.  Captain 
Frank  Gnrley,  who  killed  General  McCook;  was  subsequently  captured,  tried,  and  found  guilty  of  mnrd:*r-with  tha 
sentence  of  death— but  for  some  unknown  cause  the  case  was  never  finally  acted  upon  by  President  Lincoln.  He  re- 
mained in  priiton  for  eighteen  months,  when  by  some  error  he  was  sent  forward  for  regular  exchange.  After  thi«  sur- 
render of  Lee  he  returned  to  Madison  County,  and  because  of  his  murderous  notoriety  was  almost  nnanimounly  elected 
•heriff  of  the  county.  President  Johnson,  finding  out  the  error  as  to  his  exchansce,  and  incensed  at  the  insult  of  his 
•lection,  ordered  him  arretted  and  placed  in  irons,  but  subseiiueutly  ordered  his  release  upon  parole,  but  prohibited 
hioi  from  holding  his  ofllca.** 
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WILLIAM  HAINES  LYTLE  was  bom  in  Cincinnati,  November 
2,  1826.  He  was  descended  from  a  family  distinguished  for  it* 
military  proclivities.  His  great-grandfather,  William  Lytle,  held  » 
commission  in  the  French  War  of  1779,  and  afterward  rendered  valuable  service 
against  the  Indians  in  Kentucky.  His  grandfather,  General  William  Lytic, 
served  throughout  the  Indian  War  of  the  West,  and  was  noted  for  his  intrepidity 
and  executive  abilit3\  His  father,  General  Robert  Lytle,  was  for  many  jetin 
an  influential  politician.  He  represented  the  Cincinnati  district  in  Congress 
and,  under  President  Jackson,  he  held  the  office  of  Surveyor-General.  He  wai 
ever  known  as  a  frank,  courteous,  generous  gentleman,  and  he  was  admired  and 
respected  even  by  his  political  opponents. 

William  H.  Lytle  graduated  at  the  old  Cincinnati  College  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  and,  under  the  influence  of  his  friends,  selected  the  law  as  his  professioD. 
although  his  own  predilections  were  in  favor  of  West  Point.  Yet  the  martial 
spirit  still  burned  beneath  the  surface,  and  revealed  itself  occasionall}'  in  boyish 
effusions  of  prose  and  verse.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  War  his  mili- 
tar}'  ardor  could  bo  restrained  no  loD^er,  and,  though  but  twenty  ycai*s  of  ai^e. 
he  at  once  proffered  his  services,  and  was  oloctod  Captain  in  the  Second  01:ii» 
Volunteer  Infantry.  lie  served  with  distinction  during  the  war,  and  then 
returned  to  the  practice  of  law,  but  was  elected  very  soon  to  the  Oliio  Legisla- 
ture. In  1857  ho  was  commissioned  Major-Generul  of  the  Southern  District  of 
the  Ohio  Militia,  a  position  previously  held  h}-  his  father  and  grandfather.  At 
the  opening  of  the  rebellion  he  offered  his  services  to  llie  Government,  and  with 
great  promptness  and  efficiency  organized  Camp  Harrison,  the  first  organize*! 
camp  in  the  West.  He  was  proffered  the  Coloneley  of  the  Tenth  Ohio  Infantry, 
which  he  accepted,  and  left  Camp  Harrison  June  24,  18G1,  for  active  field  ser- 
vice, proceeding  to  West  Virginia,  where  he  served  under  llosecrans. 

The  campaign  in  this  rugged  and  mountainous  country  was  most  anluous; 
but  Colonel  Lytle  ever  shared  the  hardships  and  privations  of  his  men,  thus 
winning  their  warmest  love,  while  his  true  soldierly  qualities  and  innate  dignity 
commanded  their  deepest  respect.  Having  missed  Rich  Mountain  by  only  a 
few  hours,  to  the  great  disappointment  both  of  the  C^jlonel  and  the  reigimeat, 
they  were  first  engaged  at  Carnifex  Ferry.  The  Tenth  Ohio  surprised  an 
advance-guard  of  the  enemy,  and  drove  the  Kebels  from  their  p'^sition,  when 
suddenly  it  found  itself  within  range  of  a  parapet  battery  and  a  long  line  of 
palisades  for  riflemen.     Colonel  Lytle,  though  with  only  a  handful  of  men  at 
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his  command  led  a  furious  onslaught  with  telling  effect ;  but  a  well-directed 
shot  brought  him  to  the  ground,  while  his  gallant  steed,  infused  with  the  spirit 
of  the  rider,  and  maddened  by  a  wound  from  the  same  bullet,  pushed  forward, 
leaped  the  parapet,  and  fell  dead  within  the  enemy's  intrenx^hments.  On  this 
occasion  the  Rebels  acknowledged  "the  courage  displayed  by  Colonel  Lytle 
even  at  the  cannon's  mouth,"  and  some  admitted  that  "but  for  his  fall  the  works 
would  probabl}''  have  been  carried." 

Colonel  Lytle  had  not  recovered  entirely  from  his  wound  when  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  a  Camp  of  Instruction  at  Bardstown,  Kentucky,  where 
he  remained  for  three  months,  having  ten  thousand  men  under  him  during  a 
great  portion  of  the  time.  He  was  then  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Sev- 
enteenth Brigade,  of  Mitchol's  division,  and  was  with  that  officer  during  his 
Alabama  campaign.  He  enjoyed  to  a  great  degree  the  esteem  and  confidence 
of  General  Mitchel,  and  was  assigned  by  him,  during  his  absence,  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  division.  To  Colonel  Lytle  was  also  intrusted  the  evacuation  of 
Huntsvillo;  and,  with  his  command,  ho  brought  up  the  rear  of  General  Buell's 
army  on  the  march  to  Kentucky,  and  for  his  services  he  received  from  General 
Buell  the  warmest  commendations.  At  the  battle  of  Perryville  Colonel  L^'tle 
again  was  wounded.  In  this  engagement,  as  in  all  others.  Colonel  Lytle  liter- 
ally led  his  men ;  and  when  they  saw  him  fall,  as  they  supposed,  dead,  Ihey 
involuntarily  fell  back,  and  before  they  could  regain  the  ground  the  Eebels 
had  carried  him  off  the  field  to  their  own  hospital,  where  he  was  cared  for 
as  kindly  as  their  resources  admitted.  The  next  day  the  enemy  retreated, 
carrying  Colonel  Lytle  with  them.  -Upon  reaching  Harrodeburg  some  of 
his  loyal  friends  procured  his  parole,  and  he  was  once  more  restored  to  his 
family. 

After  this  battle  Colonel  Lytle's  promotion  came,  and  he  was  assigned  to 
the  command  of  the  First  Brigade,  Sheridan's  division.  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land. This  brigade  was  composed  of  troops  to  whom  General  Lytle  was  an 
entire  stranger,  and  it  had  previously  been  commanded  by  General  Sill.  Yet 
the  soldiers  soon  discovered  the  true  mettle  in  their  commander,  and  wore  ever 
ready  to  follow  his  lead.  About  this  time  General  Lytle  was  urged  by  his 
friends  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Governor  of  Ohio,  but  he  de- 
clined. He  had  entered  the  army  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  his  beloved  country, 
and  as  he  had  been  in  at  the  birth,  so  he  desired  to  remain  until  the  death  of 
the  rebellion. 

A  few  weeks  before  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  Ly tie's  old  regiment,  then 
on  duty  as  head-quarter-guard  for  General  Rosecrans,  presented  him  with  an 
elegant  testimonial  of  their  regard,  in  the  shape  of  a  Maltese  cross  of  gold, 
studded  with  diamonds  and  emeralds.  The  spot  selected  for  the  presenta- 
tiofi  was  a  most  picturesque  valley  among  the  Alabama  hills,  and  sur- 
rounded by  his  present  and  his  old  command,  and  by  ladies,  and  officers  of 
rank.  The  hero,  with  a  graceful  elegance  so  peculiarly  his  own,  acknowledged 
the  tribute. 

On  the  2d  of  September,  1863,  General  Lytle  was  ordered  to  break  up  his 
Vol.  I. — ^56. 
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camp  at  Bridgeport,  and  to  commence  the  march  which  led  to  the  fatal  field  of 
Chickamauga.      After  seventeen   days    of  incessant  marching,  either  under 
scorching  snns  or  in  heavy  rains,  he  came  to  Lee  and  Gordon's  Mills,  Septem- 
ber 19th.    The  march  was  particularly  arduous  for  General  Lytic,  as  a  brigade 
fi*om  each  division  was  detailed  as  a  guard  for  the  corps-train,  the  whole  under 
his  command.    The  troops  had  hardly  laid  down  for  their  night's  rest  at  Chick- 
amauga, when  General  Lytlo  was  ordered  to  move  his  brigade  to  the  Widow 
Glenn's  house.     He  was  much  pleased  with  his  new  position,  but  was  ordered 
to  move  on  the  double-quick  to  the  support  of  General  Thomas,  on  the  left. 
Simultaneously  almost  with  this  movement  the  fatal  break  in  the  line  of  battle 
occurred,  through  which  the  enemy  poured,  flushed  with  triumph,  and  opened 
a  galling  fire  upon  Lytle's  brigade.     There  was  no  time,  then,  to  re-enforce 
Thomas.     In  a  moment  General  Lytic  brought  his  command  from  the  order 
in  column  to  the  order  in    battle,  and  though  subjected  to  an  inconceivably 
murderous  fire,  and  flanked  on  right  and  left,  the  brigade  pushed  onward  and 
forward,   further   and    deeper  into   the   midst  of   the    blazing   carnage    and 
bloody  havoc.     General  Lytic  saw  from  the  first  that  the  case  was  hopeless; 
but  he  remarked  to  one  of  his  staff,  that  if  they  were  to  die  they  would  die 
in  their  tracks,  with  harness  on ;  hastily  adding  that  he  was  wounded  in  the 
spine,  and  he  feared  lest   he  should  be  compelled  to  leave   the   field.     Again 
he  ordered  another  charge,  which  was  bravely  executed.     Then  the  brigade 
was  forced  back  a  little,  but  with    desperate  valor  General  Lytic  rallied  his 
men,  and  led  them  forward   until,  pierced   by  three  bullets,  he   fell   at   the 
head   of   his    charging    column.      Captain    Howard   Green,    a    volunteer-aid, 
sprang   from    his  horse,  received  the  General  in  his  arms,  and  was  rewarded 
with  a  smile  of  grateful  recognition.     Several  officers  and  orderlies  attempted 
to  bear  him  off  the  field.      The  peril  of  this  undertaking  may  be  imagined 
since  two  of  the  orderlies  were  killed,  and  Colonel  William  B.  McCrearv  was 
wounded,  and    left   for  dead    on   the  field.     General  Lytlo  repeatedly*  oiK^nod 
his   eyes   and   motioned    to    his   friends   to   leave   him    and    save   themsolvos. 
Finally,  upon  coming  to  a  largo  tree  upon  a  green  knoll,  they  laid  him  down. 
He   then    handed   his   sword   to   one   of  the    orderlies,  and  waving  his  hand 
toward  the  roar,  he  thus  tried  to  express  with  his  last  breath,  that  his  well- 
tried   blade   should    never   fall    into    the  hands  of  the  enemy.     So  closed  the 
life   of  the    poet-soldier — Lytic.     Uis    death    found    him,  as  he  prophelically 
wrote  years  before, 

''On  some  lone  spot,  where,  far  from  home  and  friends, 
The  way-worn  pilgrim  on  the  turf  reclining, 
His  life,  and  much  of  grief,  together  ends." 

Having  many  friends  in  the  Eebel  arm}-.  General  Lytic  was  recognized, 
and  his  remains  were  treated  with  every  mark  of  respect.  They  were  placed 
in  a  coffin  and  buried  near  Crawfish  Springs,  there  to  rest  until  ihoy  could 
be  sent  North  through  the  lines.  It  may  be  truly  said  of  General  I^ytle  thai 
"  his  mourners  were  two  hosts — his  friends  and  his  foes."     When  the  remain^t 
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were  conveyed  to  his  home,  every  honor  was  paid  to  them  along  the  entire 
route.  At  Chattanooga,  especially,  where  his  old  command  was,  the  funeral 
obsequies  were  most  imposing.  At  Cincinnati  the  body  lay  in  state  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  court-house  for  a  day,  and  was  visited  by  crowds  of  people, 
one-half  of  whom  were  ladies.  He  was  buried  with  military  honors.  The 
pugeant  was  large  and  imposing.  All  classes,  ages,  and  sexes,  seemed  anxious 
to  pay  their  last  tribute  to  the  illustrious  dead.  The  houses  were  draped  in 
mourning,  the  bells  tolled  solemnly,  and  the  flags  hung  at  half-mast.  Just  as 
the  moon  was  gilding  the  tombs  of  Spring  Grove  Cemetry  with  mellow  light, 
the  sorrowful  cortege  slowly  wound  its  way  through  the  avenues,  until  it 
reached  the  tomb  of  his  fathers,  and  there,  amid  the  sobs  of  loving  friends, 
and 


"By  the  straggling  moonbeam's  misty  light, 

General  William  Haines  Lytle  was  laid  to  rest. 

In  figure  General  Lytic  was  graceful  and  well-developed.  His  head  was 
well-proportioned,  and  was  covered  with  masses  of  long  silken  brown  hair. 
His  complexion  was  so  fair  as  to  be  almost  effeminate ;  but  it  was  relieved  by  a 
flowing  beard.  A  high,  intellectual  brow,  expressive  gray  eyes,  delicately 
curved  nostrils,  and  a  resolute  mouth,  made  up  an  agreeable  face,  illuminated 
with  the  light  of  genius,  and  toned  down  by  that  unaffected  modesty  which 
ever  distinguished  him.  Till  the  outbreak  of  the  war  poetry  was  to  him  a  fre- 
quent occupation  and  amusement;  and  some  of  his  fugitive  pieces — like  the 
well-known  one,  "Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  (first  published  in  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer),  with  which  we  may  fitly  conclude  this  sketch — are  likely  to  retain  a 
prominent  place  in  our  lighter  literature; 


'  I  un  dying,  EgTPt,  dying, 

Ebb*  the  crimson  lifu-tide  fMt, 
And  the  dark  Plntonian  shadows 

Gather  on  the  eTening  blast; 
Let  thine  arm,  oh  Queen,  enfold  me. 

Hush  thy  soIm  and  bow  thine  ear. 
Listen  to  the  great  heart  secrets, 

Thoa,  and  thou  alone,  must  bear. 

**Thoa|^  my  scarred  and  Teteran  legions 

Bear  their  eagles  high  no  more. 
And  my  wrecked  and  scatti^red  galleys 

Strew  dark  Actium's  fatal  shore ; 
Though  no  glittering  guards  surround  me. 

Prompt  to  do  their  master's  will, 
I  must  perish  like  a  Roman, 

Die  the  great  Triumvir  still. 

**  L«t  not  Csi^sar's  senrile  miniona 

Mock  the  lion  thus  Uid  low ; 
*T  was  no  foeman^s  arm  that  felled  him, 

*T  was  his  own  that  struck  the.  blow— 
His  who,  pil1ow»Kl  on  thy  bo«om. 

Tamed  aside  from  glory's  ray— 
His  who,  drunk  with  thy  caresaet. 

Madly  threw  a  world  away. 


**Shoald  the  baM  plebeian  rabble 

Dare  asaail  my  name  at  Rome, 
Where  the  noble  spouse,  OctaTla, 

Weeps  within  her  widowed  home. 
Seek  her ;  say  the  gods  bear  witness, 

Atlart,  augurs,  circling  wings. 
That  her  blood,  with  mine  commingled, 

Tet  shall  mount  the  thrones  of  Kings. 

**And  for  thee,  star-eyed  Egyptian  I 

Glorious  sorceress  of  the  Kile, 
Light  the  path  to  Stygian  horrors 

With  the  splendors  of  thy  smile ; 
GiTe  the  Caesar  crowns  and  arches, 

Let  his  brow  the  laarel  twine, 
I  can  scorn  the  Senate's  triumphs. 

Triumphing  in  lore  like  thine. 

**  I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying ; 

Haikl  the  insulting  foeman*s  cry. 
They  are  coming ;  quick,  my  fklchioa. 

Let  me  ft-ont  them  ere  I  die. 
Ah,  no  more  amid  the  battle 

BhaXL  my  heart  exalting  tweU ; 
Ills  and  Osiris  guard  thee, 

Olaopatra,  Borne,  flkreweU  I  ** 
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f  llHE  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Tarleton,  Pickaway  County,  Ohio. 

on  the  22d  of  July,  1830.    His  father  was  a  captain  in  the  war  of  1812, 

and  his  grandfather  was  a  revolutionary  soldier.  Both  belonged  to  the 
Society  of  Friends,  but  they  severed  their  connection  with  their  sect  to  fight  for 
their  country. 

In  September,  1844,  the  father,  yielding  to  the  desires  of  his  son,  gave  him 
two  shillings  and  his  blessing,  and  permitted  him  to  go  to  Athens,  the  seat  of 
the  Ohio  University.  The  young  student  attended  a  select  school  for  one  year, 
and  then  entered  the  Preparatory  Department  of  the  College.  He  rang  the 
bell,  swept  the  halls,  carried  coal,  attended  to  the  grounds,  in  short,  was  a  veri- 
table "professor  of  dust  and  ashes,"  and  received  sufficient  salary  to  pay  his 
expenses.  He  graduated  in  1849,  and  through  the  influence  of  the  Faculty  and 
other  friends,  he  obtained  an  appointment  as  Cadet  in  the  West  Point  Military 
Academy.  McPherson,  Sill,  Schofield,  Terrill,  and  other  distinguished  officers, 
were  classmates,  and  the  two  first  mentioned  wore  his  roommates.  During  two 
years  out  of  the  four  which  he  spent  at  the  academy,  Cadet  Smith  was  reporteil 
as  one  of  the  distinguished  members  of  his  class;  and  upon  graduation,  he  was 
assigned  as  Brevet  Second -Lieutenant  to  the  Third  Artillerj-.  When  he  became 
full  Second-Lieutenant,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Second  Artillerv;  but  findini: 
army-life  in  time  of  peace  rather  monotonous,  he  soon  resigned. 

Buffalo,  New  York,  then  became  his  residence,  and  for  two  years  he  taught 
a  select  school,  and  then  commenced  civil  engineering.  In  this  he  was  very 
successful;  he  travelled  through  almost  all  the  States,  the  Oanadas,  and  the  West 
Indies.  When  the  war  broke  out  he  was  engaged  in  the  construction  of  a  bridge 
over  the  Savannah  Eivcr,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  railroad  leading  from  Savan- 
nah to  Charleston;  but,  ten  days  before  the  attack  upon  Sumter,  he  escaped  to 
the  North,  and  entered  the  volunteer  service  as  Assistant  Adjutant-General, 
with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonol.  lie  was  very  soon  made  Colonel  of  the 
Thirteenth  Ohio  Infantry,  and  he  immediately  moved  with  the  regiment  to  West 
Virginia,  where  ho  participated  in  the  campaigns  of  the  summer  and  fall  of 
18G1,  under  McClcllan  and  Rosecrans.  In  the  reports  of  the  battle  of  Carnifex 
Ferry  he  was  specially  mentioned  for  gallantry,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  Floyd  he 
led  the  advance,  and  three  times  engaged  the  enemy's  rear-guard,  for  which  he 
was  again  honorably  mentioned  in  official  reports. 

His  regiment  was  transferred  from  West  Virginia  to  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
and  was  assigned  to  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  under  General  Buell.    Colonel  Smith 
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participated  in  the  advance  on  Bowling  Green  and  Nashville,  and  in  the  battle 
of  Pittsburg  Landing  he  commanded  the  Fourteenth  Brigade,  and  on  the  7th  of 
April  was  engaged  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  the  close  of  the  bat- 
tle. The  same  ground  was  fought  over  three  times.  The  brigade  captured 
Standiford's  Mississippi  battery  twice,  and  finally  held  it;  many  prisoners  also 
were  captured,  among  them  Colonel,  afterward  General,  Battle,  of  Tennessee. 
Six  hundred  and  ten  dead  Rebels  were  counted  in  front  of  the  brigade,  but  some 
of  these  were  killed  the  day  before.  The  brigade  lost  one-fifth  of  its  number 
killed  and  wounded,  but  none  were  captured.  Colonel  Smith  was  again  men- 
tioned in  official  reports  for  gallantry  and  meritorious  conduct,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  Brigadier-General,  to  rank  from  the  7th  of  April,  1862. 

General  Smith  had  already  been  employed  in  opening  the  railroad  from 
Bowling  Green  to  Nashville  and  from  there  southward,  and  now,  upon  the  evac- 
uation of  Corinth,  he  was  directed  to  open  the  railroad  from  that  point  to  Deca- 
tur. This  he  accomplished  in  three  weeks,  by  the  aid  of  the  First  Michigan 
Engineers.  He  was  then  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Third  Division,  Army 
of  the  Ohio.  Soon  afler  this  the  Rebel  cavalry,  under  Morgan  and  Forrest, 
began  to  make  destructive  raids  on  the  National  lines  of  communication  in 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  General  Smith  was  placed  in  command  of  about  fif- 
teen thousand  troops,  stationed  upon  the  triangle  of  railroads  having  its  ver- 
tices at  Nashville,  Decatur  and  Stephenson,  and  was  busily  engaged  in  building 
stockades  and  forts  to  protect  the  lines,  when  Bragg  advanced  into  Kentucky. 
General  Smith  concentrated  at  Nashville,  and  was  oi-dered  to  assume  command 
of  Bowling  Green  and  defend  it  to  the  last.  With  four  companies  of  cavalry  as 
an  escort.  General  Smith  marched  eighty  miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  reached 
Bowling  Green  safely.  Here  he  remained  until  Bragg*s  army  attacked  Mun- 
fordsville  and  the  main  body  of  the  National  army  arrived,  when  he  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  Fourth  Division,  and  continued  in  command  of  it  during 
the  remainder  of  the  campaign.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Perry vi lie, 
and  participated  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Rebel  army;  beyond  Wild  Cut  he  led  the 
advance,  and  had  several  sharp  skirmishes.  During  the  pursuit  General  Smith's 
division  received  the  surrender  of  about  six  hundred  Rebel  soldiers,  and  captured 
four  hundred  fat  cattle  from  the  enemy's  supply  train.  When  the  pursuit  ended, 
the  division  moved  to  Nashville. 

Just  before  the  advance  on  Murfreesboro*,  General  Smith  was  relieved  by 
General  Rosecrans,  to  make  room  for  his  senior.  At  his  own  request  he  was 
transferred  to  General  Grant's  army,  and  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
First  Division  of  the  Sixteenth  Corps,  stationed  along  the  Memphis  and  Charles- 
ton Railroad,  from  Memphis  to  Grand  Junction.  He  remained  here  until  Vicks- 
burg  was  invested,  in  the  meantime  making  many  raids  into  the  Rebel  territory 
between  the  Coldwater  and  the  Tallahatchie.  Enough  hoi-ses  and  mules  were 
eaptured  to  remount  the  cavalry,  and  to  supply  the  trains  with  good  draught 
animals.  The  General  suggested  the  Grierson  raid,  and  prepared  the  command 
for  its  adventurous  ride.     Upon  the  investment  of  Vicksburg,  General  Smith 

CBsigned  the  duty  of  holding  Haines's  Bluff.     Hero  Smith's  and  KimbaUn 
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Military  DiviBion  of  the  Mississippi,  General  Smith  remained  Chief  of  Cavalry, 
and  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  prepare  the  cavalry  for  the  coming  cam- 
paign. Horses  were  issued  at  the  rate  of  five  thousand  per  month,  and  arms 
and  accoutrements  were  urged  forward  in  great  haste.  But  the  excessive 
fatigue  endured  by  General  Smith  in  his  Mississippi  raid  so  shattered  his  sys- 
tem as  to  bring  on  an  attack  of  inflammatory  rheumatism  in  July,  1864,  and  for 
six  weeks  he  lay  on  his  bed,  unable  to  move  even  a  finger.  His  physician 
informed  him  that  he  never  would  be  fit  for  active  service,  and  though  he 
might  here  perform  post-duty,  he  had  no  relish  for  so  inactive  a  position.  Hav- 
ing given  eight  years  of  his  life  to  the  military  service  of  his  country,  he  ten- 
dered his  resignation,  feeling,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  that  he  had  done  but 
little,  and  regretting  that  he  could  not  do  more,  in  a  cause  to  which  he  would 
have  freely  given  his  life.  The  country  he  served  will  not  rate  his  work  so 
cheaply. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL  C.  P.  BUCKINGHAM. 


THE  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  March  14,  1808,  at  Putnam,  then 
Springfield,  Muskingum  County,  Ohio.  His  father,  Ebenezer  Bucking- 
ham, was  one  of  the  early  settlers  in  the  State,  and  his  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  General  Rufu8  Putnam,  a  soldier  in  the  Revolution,  the  first  Chief 
Engineer  in  the  United  States  Army,  and  the  first  man  to  lead  a  band  of  settlers 
to  Ohio.  Young  Buckingham  was  appointed  a  Cadet  by  President  Monroe,  and 
at  the  ago  of  seventeen  he  entered  West  Point.  His  application  was  such  that 
at  the  end  of  one  year  he  was  appointed  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics, and  for  two  years,  besides  prosecuting  his  own  studies,  he  spent  several 
hours  each  day  in  teaching.  At  the  end  of  four  years  he  graduated  second 
in  Mathematics,  Philosophy,  and  Engineering;  and  sixth  in  general  merit. 
Among  his  classmates  were  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  O.  M. 
Mitchel,  Thomas  A,  Davis,  James  Barnes,  Thomas  Swords,  and  others  of  less 
celebrity. 

In  1829  ho  was  commissioned  by  President  Jackson  as  Second-Jjicutcnant 
in  the  Third  United  Stiites  Artillery,  and  before  the  expiration  of  the  usual 
furlough  he  was  ordered  to  join  a  party  engaged  in  surveying  Green  River, 
Kentucky,  with  a  view  to  render  it  navigable.  The  next  winter  was  spent  in 
Washington  completing  maps  of  the  survey,  and  in  the  following  September, 
after  a  furlough  of  four  months,  he  was  ordered  to  West  Point  as  Acting  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy.    After  serving  one  year  in  this  capacity, 
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Lieucenant  Buckingham  decided  to  quit  the  service  and  to  devote  himself  to 
civil  pursuits. 

In  1833  ho  was  called  to  the  Professorship  of  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Philosophy  in  Kenyon  College,  Gambior,  Ohio,  which  position  he  held  for  three 
years;  and  upon  his  retirement  he  was  chosen  a  trustee  of  the  institution. 
Professor  Buckingham  settled  in  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  and  in  1849  became  the 
senior  partner  in  the  Kokosi ng  Iron  Works.  In  1856  he  removed  temporarily 
to  Chicago,  where  he  spent  two  years  in  building  and  putting  in  operation  the 
grain  houses  of  the  Illinois  Central  Hailroad.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  re- 
turned to  Ohio  and  resumed  the  management  of  the  Kokosing  Iron  Works. 

A  few  days  after  the  fall  of  Sumter  Governor  Donnison  offered  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham the  position  of  Assistant  Adjutant- General  of  Ohio,  and  he  at  once  re- 
paired to  Columbus  and  reported  for  duty.  At  that  time  the  State  of  Ohio  was 
organizing  twenty-two  regiments.  These  troops,  to  the  number  of  seventeen 
or  eighteen  thousand,  were  collected  in  several  camps  and  fed  by  contract  at 
the  rate  of  fifty  cents  per  day  for  each  man.  The  necessity  for  an  organized 
Commissary  Department  was  very  urgent,  and  within  a  week  aft^r  arriving  in 
Columbus,  Mr.  Buckingham  was  appointed  Commissary-General  of  the  State. 
He  immediately  established  depots  of  provisions,  purchased  .supplies,  api.H>inted 
assistant  commissaries,  and  within  two  weeks  the  troops  were  put  upon  regular 
army  rations,  and  were  fed  at  an  average  cost  of  fourteen  cents  per  day  for 
each  man. 

Aft«r  the  Commissary  Department  was  folly  organized.  General  Carrington, 
the  Adjutant-General  of  the  State,  was  commissioned  in  the  regular  army,  an«l 
General  Buckingham  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  ;  and  for  nine  months  ho 
labored  incessantly  in  raising  regiments  and  forwarding  them  to  the  tick!. 
Special  diflieulties  arose  between  the  State  authorities  and  the  auth(»rilies  at 
Washington  in  regard  to  the  recruiting  service,  and  to  give  a  minute  account 
of  General  Buekinghani's  eflbrts  to  bring  order  out  of  CDufu^ion  ;  to  estal«lisli  :i 
system  of  recruiting  on  fixed  principles;  to  organize  and  arrange  the  records  oi 
the  office  st)  that  the  information  which  thev  containeil  should  be  reliable  aiil 
easily  accessible;  to  bring  the  War  Department  into  ])roj)er  relations  with  tlie 
State  authorities;  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  claims  of  officers,  and,  in  a  word, 
to  meet  all  the  wants  and  requirements  of  his  position — to  give  a  minute  account 
of  all  this  would  require  the  publication  of  a  voluminous  correspondence,  an^i 
an  innumerable  number  of  official  documents.  It  is  sufiicient  to  say  thai  hv  tlio 
end  of  the  year  eighty  thousand  men  had  been  organized  and  equipp<'d  tor  ihe 
three  years'  service.  Upon  the  ac(;ession  of  (lovernor  Tod,  (itMieral  Bucking- 
ham still  continued  in  his  j)osition,  and  nothing  ever  occurred  in  his  private 
and  official  intercourse  either  with  Governor  Dennison  or  with  Governor  T'»d 
to  interrupt  for  a  moment  the  confidence  that  existed  between  them. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  18G2,  General  Buckingham  was  ofl'ered,  and  ho  acovple*!, 
the  position  of  Briga<lier-General  of  Volunteers,  with  special  reference  to  ser- 
vice in  the  War  Department,  (icneral  Buckingham's  duty  was  of  a  very  mis- 
cellaneous character.     Two  or  three  examples  will  be  sutficient  to  give  an  idea 
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of  ita  nature.  In  July,  1862,  when  the  National  affairs  on  the  James  Eiver  wore 
their  most  gloomy  aspect,  it  was  decided  that  strenuous  efforts  should  be  made 
to  raise  a  large  additional  force.  Experience  had  shown  the  necessity  of  a  com- 
plete understanding  between  the  War  Department  and  the  State  authorities ; 
and  to  effect  this  the  Secretary  of  State  set  out  to  visit  several  of  the  Govern- 
ors, and  to  have  interviews  with  them  upon  the  subject.  General  Buckingham 
was  directed  to  accompany  him,  with  authority  from  the  War  Department  to 
remove  so  far  as  possible  any  impediments  which  the  State  authorities  might 
find  in  the  way  of  recruiting.  Together  they  conferred  with  the  Governors  of 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Massachusetts ;  and  then  General  Buckingham 
proceeded  alone  to  Cleveland,  where  he  met  the  Governors  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  ;  and,  without  doubt,  the  arrangements  thus  made 
greatly  facilitated  the  business  of  recruiting. 

In  October,  1862,  General  Buckingham  was  ordered  to  repair  to  Columbus, 
Indianapolis,  and  Hock  Island,  to  select  sites  for  the  arsenals  authorized  at  the 
preceding  session  of  Congress.  lie  performed  this  duty  by  selecting  those  now 
occupied  by  the  Government  at  Columbus  and  Indianapolis,  and  by  recommend- 
ing that  Rock  Island,  already  owned  by  the  Government,  be  selected  for  the 
third.     His  report  was  adopted  in  every  particular. 

The  fii*st  conscription  was  ordered  in  July,  1862,  and  General  Buckingham 
was  selected  to  organize  and  arrange  the  details,  and  to  set  the  machinery  in 
motion.  While  engaged  in  this  duty  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  desertion  and  straggling,  and  also  to  the  necessity  of  some  means  by 
which  the  Government  could  reach  and  control  the  recruiting  system  at  all 
points.  To  this  end,  he  suggested  to  the  Secretary  of  War  the  propriety  of 
appointing  Provost-Marshals;  and  subsequently  the  Provost-Marshal's  Bureau 
was  established  mainly  upon  General  Buckingham's  plan. 

In  February,  1863,  Congress  determined  to  pass  a  conscription  law,  and  the 
Senate  Military  Committee  requested  General  Buckingham  to  meet  them,  and 
to  make  such  suggestions  as  would  assist  them  in  drawing  up  a  bill.  AHer 
hearing  the  views  of  General  Buckingham,  whose  past  experience,  both  as  a 
State  officer,  and  as  having  charge  of  the  conscription  during  the  previous  sum- 
mer, had  made  him  quite  familiar  with  the  subject,  the  Committee  requested 
him  to  take  the  papers  and  memoranda  to  his  office  and  to  draw  up  a  bill  to  be 
submitted  to  them.  This  he  did  ;  and  the  bill  as  it  passed  Congress  varied  but 
little  from  the  one  which  he  reported  to  the  Committee. 

About  this  time  General  Buckingham's  private  affairs,  which  he  had  almost 
wholly  neglected  since  the  opening  of  the  war,  demanded  his  attention;  and 
accordingly  he  tendered  his  resignation,  and  once  more  returned  to  civil  life. 
His  services  through  the  war  wore  not  of  the  kind  that  figure  largely  in  the 
public  eye  or  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  but  a  large  share  of  the  credit 
which  Ohio  won  for  her  promptitude  in  filling  her  quotas,  and  for  the  admirable 
organization  of  her  troops  is  due  to  General  Buckingham  ;  and  his  name  will 
ever  deserve  prominent  mention  in  her  list  of  those  who  served  and  honored 
their  native  State  through  the  trials  of  the  Great  Bebellion. 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL  FERDINAND  VAN  DERVEER. 


FERDINAND  VAN  DEE  VEER,  a  bravo  and  trusty  officer  from 
the  opening  to  the  end  of  the  war,  was  born  in  Butler  County,  Ohio, 
27th  February,  1823,  and  was  educated  at  Farmers'  College,  Ohio. 

In  May,  1846,  he  volunteered  as  a  private  in  thecoinpan}'  of  the  FirtstOhio 
(Colonel  Alexander  M.  Mitchell),  raised  in  Butler  County,  for  the  Mexican  war. 
By  October  4,  1846,  he  had  passed  through  all  the  grades,  Orderly-Sergeant, 
Second  and  First-Lieutenant,  and  had  become  Captain  of  his  company.  His 
company  was  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  assaulting  columns  in  the  storming  of 
Monterey,  and  his  own  conduct  was  conspicuously  handsome.  He  continued  to 
serve  under  General  Taylor  until  1847,  when  his  regiment  was  mustered  out. 

Returning  to  Hamilton,  Ohio,  he  first  entered  politics,  and  was  presently 
elected  sheriff  of  his  native  county.  He  subsequently  entered  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  law. 

Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  he  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the 
Thirty-Fifth  Ohio.  He  recruited  his  regiment  in  six  weeks,  and  was  the  first 
to  take  the  field  on  the  Central  Kentucky  line.  Leaving  Hamilton  on  the  2Gth 
of  September,  1801,  ho  reached  Cynthiana,  Kenluckj',  on  the  night  of  the 
same  day. 

His  experience  in  Mexico  caused  every  step  taken  in  the  rapid  drill  ami 
discipline  of  his  men  to  be  of  the  most  practical  character,  and  the  six  weeks 
spent  in  camp  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky  were  given  assiduously  to  preparation  for 
active  field  service. 

In  the  field  his  first  care  was  to  see  for  himself  that  his  picket-linej*  were 
properly  established,  at  any  cost  of  fatigue  and  nconnoissanco.  His  care  of  all 
the  interests  of  his  men  was  unceasing,  and  no  efibrt  on  his  part  was  ever  s]>arod 
to  promote  their  comfort.  From  the  men  up  through  all  grades  of  officers  with 
whom  he  served,  confidence  in  his  judgment  was  general.  Though  suffering 
from  attacks  of  a  chronic  disease  contracted  in  Mexico,  he  was  otlen  in  the  Kid- 
dle when  he  should  have  been  in  bed.  At  the  battle  of  Mill  Springs  he  got  out 
of  a  sick-bed,  where  he  had  lain  for  weeks  dangerously  ill,  and  rode  to  the  fivM 
with  his  regiment. 

Colonel  Van  Derveer  remained  in  the  command  of  his  regiment,  ft»llowing 
the  fortunes  of  Buell's  army  through  Tennessee  to  Pittsburg  Landing  and  l'i»r- 
inth,  and  back  toward  Nashville,  till,  in  September,  1862,  the  death  of  (leneral 
Robert  L.  McCook  left  to  him  the  command  of  the  brigade  of  that  lamented 
officer.     With  the  exception  of  only  a  few  months,  he  continued  to  command 
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this  brigade  uutil  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service,  in  September,  1864.  It 
was  the  brigade  originally  organized  by  General  Oeorge  H.  Thomas,  shortly 
before  the  battle  of  Mill  Springs,  which  was  always  a  part  of  his  command^ 
and  an  object  of  his  especial  pride. 

Soon  after  assuming  command  of  the  brigade,  Colonel  Van  Derveer  gave 
close  attention  to  its  drill  as  such,  and  long  before  these  evolutions  were  com- 
mon in  the  army  to  which  he  was  attached,  his  regiments  were  skilled  in  all  the 
movements  of  line  which   would  be  of  practical  use  in  battle. 

The  separate  regiments  making  up  the  command  arrived  at  a  point  where 
each  had  perfect  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  other  to  execute  any  maneuver. 
The  result  was,  that  in  the  first  general  battle  after  his  assuming  command  his 
brigade  was  a  unit,  and  through  both  days  of  that  hot  fight  performed  all  of  its 
evolutions  as  promptly  as  if  on  parade.  It  moved  habitually  in  two  lines,  the 
one  relieving  the  other  as  the  ammunition  became  exhausted,  or  as  the  front 
became  fatigued.  From  first  to  last  it  gave  no  foot  of  ground  to  the  enemy, 
and  on  each  day  drove  the  enemy  in  its  immediate  front  a  full  third  of  a  mile 
when,  regarding  the  field  generally,  the  Ilebel  line  was  advancing. 

How  Colonel  Van  Derveer's  conduct  at  the  head  of  his  brigade  was  esteemed 
in  the  atmy  may  be  best  seen,  perhaps,  in  the  official  reports  of  his  superiors. 
General  J.  M.  Bran  nan,  in  his  report  on  Chickamauga  to  General  Thomas,  said, 
with  reference  to  the  extreme  right  of  his  line,  after  the  rout  of  the  rest  of  the 
army  had  leil  it  exposed  : 

"  Finding  that  thiR  latter  point  was  the  key  to  the  position  so  desired  by  the  enemy,  I  made 
every  preparation  to  defend  it  to  the  laHt,  my  command  being  Romewhat  incrcafled,  .  .  .  and 
most  opportunely  re-enforced  by  Colonel  Van  Derveer's  brigade  (Third),  which  liaving  Hucceae- 
fully,  though  with  great  Iohh,  held  itA  precarious  position  in  the  general  line  until  all  in  its  vicin- 
ity had  retreated,  retired  in  good  order,  actually  cutting  its  way  through  the  Rebels  to  rejoin  mj 
division.  This  gallant  brigrade  was  one  of  the  few  who  maintained  their  organization  perfect 
through  the  hard-fought  passes  of  that  portion  of  the  field.  .  .  .  AVhere  the  conduct  of  all 
is  so  commendable,  it  is  hardly  possible  for  nie  to  nelect  any  for  particular  mention.  Yet  I  can 
not  conclude  this  report  without  bringing  to  the  8|>eciul  notice  of  the  commanding  General  the 
gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  of  Colonel  F.  Van  Derveer,  Thirty-Fifth  Regiment  Ohio  Vol- 
unteer Infantry,  commanding  Third  Brigade,  whose  foarlcssness  and  calm  judgment  in  the  most 
trying  situations  added  materially  to  the  efficiency  of  his  command,  which  he  handled  both  days 
in  the  most  skillful  manner,  punishing  the  enemy  severely.''     .     .     . 

General  A.  Baird,  who  succeeded  General  Brannan  in  the  command  of  the 
latter  division,  in  his  report  to  General  Thomas  regarding  the  storming  of  Mis- 
sion Hidge,  says : 

"  To  my  brigade  commanders,  Brigadier-General  Tarchin  of  the  First,  and  Colonel  Van 
Derveer  of  the  Second,  I  invite  your  attention.  To  their  skill,  bravery,  and  high  soldierly  qual- 
ifications we  are  greatly  indebted  for  the  results  we  were  able  to  accomplish.  I  hope  that  their 
services  will  be  rewarded." 

And  after  the  Atlanta  campaign,  General  Baird  reported  to  General  Thomas: 

*'On  the  27th  (June,  1864),  Colonel  Van  Derveer,  commandlDg  my  Second  Brigade,  who 
had  long  been  sufl'ering  from  disease,  was  compelled  to  go  North  for  relief,  and  turned  over  th« 
command  of  the  brigade  to  Colonel  Gleaaon,  Eightj-Sevaith  Indiana,  who  has  since  retained  it. 
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"  In  losing  Ck)1onel  Van  Derveer  my  command  and  the  service  generally  was  deprived  of 
one  of  its  most  gallant  and  best  officers,  and  most  accomplished  gentlemen.  Always  prompt 
jadiciooB,  and  brave,  he  had  distinguished  himself  on  many  fields,  and  his  promotion  had  been 
strongly  urged  upon  the  Qovemmcnt,  but  unaccountably  overlooked. 

"  The  long  record  would  be  incomplete  should  I  fail  to  mention  especially  the  five  oflicen 
who,  as  brigade  commanders,  have  been  my  chief  assistants  in  the  campaign. 

•  ••••••••••  • 

"  Colonel  F.  Van  Derveer,  Thirty-Fifth  OJiio  Volunteer  Infantry,  the  brave  and  acoom- 
plished  commander  of  the  Second  Brigade  at  Chickamauga  and  at  Mission  Ridge,  remained  with 
the  command  until  the  end  of  June.  He  also  has,  by  e-xpiration  of  term  of  service,  been  re* 
turned  to  civil  life." 

JuBt  before  the  lino  broke  on  the  necond  day  at  Chickamauga  there  came 
an  occasion  for  testing  the  General^s  mettle  and  the  nerve  of  his  ti-oops.  Hid 
brigade  being  in  reserve  was  ordered  to  the  left  to  re-enforce  a  hard-pressed 
point.  Deploying  his  battalion,  which  was  closed  in  mass,  he  marched  rapidly 
toward  the  threatened  point.  The  line  of  march  lay  through  a  forest  skirting 
the  road  to  Chattanooga.  He  had  no  knowledge  of  any  force  of  the  enemy 
having  gained  the  rear.  However,  just  as  his  front  line  was  marching  through 
some  thick  underbrush  and  coming  out  in  the  road,  it  received  a  brisk  musketry 
fire  exactly  enfilading  both  lines,  delivered  by  a  heavy  skirmish  line  of  an  en- 
tire division  of  Rebels  advancing  rapidly  down  the  road,  their  line  crossing  it 
at  right-angles.  Without  replying  to  the  fire,  the  General  in  an  instant  sent  a 
staff  oflScer  to  each  regiment,  and  while  the  ranks  were  actually  melting  away, 
the  brigade  in  two  lines  changed  front,  both  lines  lay  down,  and  received  the 
full  front  fire  from  the  Rebels.  The  remnant,  however,  delivered  a  volley  which 
checked  the  Rebel  line  at  less  than  u  hundred  yards,  when,  upon  an  order,  the 
rear  line  (Thirty-Fifth  and  Ninth  Ohio  rogiuicnls)  ro.se,  and  willi  a  cheor  lo 
which  they  hud  been  trained,  without  firing  a  8liol,  charged  on  a  lull  run  di- 
rectly into  the  whole  Rebel  division,  which  turned  and  lied,  followed  closeU'  for 
a  full  third  of  a  mile  by  Van  Derveor's  entire  brigade.  Many  prisoners  were 
captured,  and  the  armysaved  from  being  cut  in  two  at  the  point  attacked. 

Oddly  enough,  the  Rebel  division  proved  to  be  that  (»f  Breckinridge— a 
gentleman  whom  Colonel  Van  Derveer  had  often  expres.scd  a  de.^ire  to  meet  in 
the  field,  that  he  might  get  satisfaction  for  having  voted  for  him  tor  the  rre-»i- 
dency. 

After  his  muster-out  in  the  fall  of  1S(U,  Colonel  Van  Derveer  was  a]i])oiMtod 
a  Brigadier-General  and  assigned  to  the  Fourth  Army  Corps,  then  operating  \u 
Tennessee.     In  this  position  he  served  throiigli  the  brief  n'mnant  of  the  war. 

General  Van  Derveer  possessed  many  of  the  most  valuable  characleri>tlr^ 
of  an  officer.  Though  never  '-spoiling  for  a  fight,"  he  was  always  anxio'.H  tor 
any  duty  that  would  tell  on  the  operations  of  the  campaign.  He  was  quick  :»• 
sieze  upon  all  the  features  of  a  position — for  fortifications,  attack,  pickets.  Ho 
always  i)aid  special  attention  to  selecting  comfortable  camps;  gave  personal  ai- 
teniion  to  every  thing  connected  with  the  well-being  of  his  troops;  alwavs  had 
the  best  transportation,  and  took  j)ride  in  keeping  it  in  prime  order;  knew  all 
his  men  by  name,  and  generally  had  a  joke  that  each  would  appreciate  when 
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he  met  him  ;  had  the  faculty  of  organizing  his  men  so  as  to  gain  speed  in  field- 
work  of  all  kinds ;  was  so  unceasingly  vigilant,  that  from  the  day  he  entered 
the  field  a  surprise  to  his  camp  would  have  been  an  impossibility.  In  action 
he  was  a  cool  and  close  observer.  He  was  always  close  along  the  fighting  line, 
always  on  horseback,  and  generally  exposed  more  than  any  of  his  men. 

He  was  a  volunteer,  and  as  such,  was  in  the  habit  of  criticising  freely  the 
orders  he  received,  sometimes  carrying  his  objections  and  expostulations  to 
what  a  regular  would  call  the  verge  of  insubordination.  A'  signal  instance  of 
this  occurred  almost  at  the  outset  of  his  career  in  Kentucky.  He  received  from 
General  Sherman  one  of  the  first  and  least  justifiable  of  those  panic-stricken 
orders  on  which  many  officers  of  the  army  based  (and  still  base)  their  belief 
that  General  Sherman  was  insane.  It  was  an  order  to  destroy  the  railroad  at 
Cynthiana,  abandon  every  thing,  and  march  back  to  Cincinnati  I  Yan  Derveer 
knew  that  the  alarm  was  groundless;  and,  furthermore,  he  saw  the  absurdity 
of  destroying  the  railroad  and  marching  back  to  Cincinnati,  when  he  might  so 
much  easier  go  back  by  rail,  if  a  retreat  became  necessary.  He  accordingly 
took  the  responsibility  of  flatlj'  disobeying  the  order. 

Before  the  war  he  had  been  a  strong  Breckinridge  Democrat — a  friend  and 
supporter  of  Vallandigham.  Soon  after  reaching  Cynthiana,  Kentucky,  whoso 
citizens  made  great  outcry  because  his  regiment  had  violated  the  laws  of  the  State 
in  bringing  free  negroes  into  the  place,  he  ordered  all  black  servants  brought 
from  Ohio  to  be  taken  back.  With  these  early  sentiments,  he  was  still  one  of 
the  first  to  learn  the  lesson  of  the  war  as  it  stood  related  to  slavery ;  and  long 
before  his  term  expired  he  ranked  with  the  advance  of  the  most  earnest  War- 
Democrats.  Though  the  majority  of  his  regiment  felt  as  he  did  politically  when 
it  took  the  field,  in  the  great  campaign  between  Brough  and  Vallandigham  the 
latter  did  not  receive  a  single  vote  in  his  regiment.  This  was  in  great  measure 
due  to  the  decided  position  taken  by  its  first  commander. 

On  leaving  the*  service  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  Republican  campaign 
of  1865,  stumping  the  old  Vallandigham  district  and  carrying  with  him  a  large 
number.  Just  before  the  break  between  Congress  and  the  President  occurred, 
he  received  the  appointment  of  Collector  of  the  Third  Ohio  District.  This  was 
given  at  the  time  wholly  on  his  military 'record  and  without  any  pledges  what- 
ever. In  the  canvass  which  followed  the  President's  defections,  though  strongly 
nrged  by  the  old-time  Democratic  friends  to  take  the  stump  for  Johnson,  he 
steadily  refused. 
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BRIOADIER-GENERAL  GEORGE  P.  ESTE. 


GEO.  PBABODY   ESTE,  an  oflScer  in  the  service   from    the  outbreak 
till   the  close   of  the  war,  with   a  record  always  good    and   sometimes 
brilliant,  was  born  at  Nashua,  New  Hampshire,  on   the  30th  of  April, 
1830.    He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1846,  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 

Shortly  after  his  graduation,  in  consequence  of  a  brain  fever,  which  left 
him  in  feeble  health,  he  made  a  trip  to  California,  where,  with  true  Yankee  "go- 
aheadativeness,''  the  young  college  lad  speedily  began  to  interest  himself  in 
mining  operations ;  in  which,  however,  he  gained  more  experience  than  money. 
While  speculating  in  gold  mining  he  also  read  law. 

In  1850  he  returned  to  '*  the  States,"  paid  a  visit  to  the  old  homestead,  then 
went  to  Galena,  Illinois,  and  there  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  with  cod- 
siderable  success.  In  1856  he  removed  to  Toledo,  where  he  continued  in  the  prac- 
tice, in  the  oflSco  of  M.  E.  Waito,  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  bar  in  Toledo, 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  In  1859  he  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  of 
that  county  on  the  Republican  ticket,  in  spite  of  obstacles  which  seemed  to  in- 
sure his  defeat  in  advance.  He  was  in  those  days  a  Republican  of  somewhat 
radical  views,  approaching  more  nearly  to  the  position  of  Mr.  Chase  than  to 
that  of  any  of  the  other  party  lenders  in  the  State. 

When  the  news  of  the  full  of  Fort  Sumter  reached  the  North  ho  was  on  a 
business  visit  at  Troy,  New  York.  He  immediately  sent  a  dis])atch  to  his  per- 
sonal friend  and  political  enemy,  James  B.  Steednuin,  of  T(>ledo,  then  conspicu- 
ous as  the  Democratic  leader  of  the  north-western  seetion  of  the  Slate.  ''Are 
you  for  your  country,"  ran  the  dispatch,  ''after  this  n».'ws,  or  f  >r  your  party?'' 
lie  added  that  he  would  take  the  first  train  home,  and  that  meantime  he  hoped 
Steed  man  would  call  a  war  meeting. 

Steedman  did  call  the  meeting,  and  by  the  lime  Estc  arrived  the  war  fever 
had  risen  so  high  that  Steedman  felt  authorized  in  telegraphing  to  Cohimbua 
the  offer  of  a  full  regiment  within  ten  days — the  first  regiment  offorod  tor  the 
war.  lie  now  proposed  that  Kste  should  take  the  Colonelcy.  This  Esto  rofiise^i, 
and,  in  the  hope  of  stimulating  enlistments,  himself  volunteered  as  a  private  in 
the  ranks.  When  the  regiment  was  full,  he  was  elected  Ijieutonant-r«»!oi!tl 
(Steedman  himself  being  chosen  Colonel),  but  this  also  he  declined  at  first.  In 
some  ten  days,  however,  he  accepted   the  position,  and   entered  upon  its  clutirs. 

Thenceforward,  for  some  years,  his  history  is  that  of  the  Fourteenti»  tUiio. 
He  crossed  with  it  into  West  Virginia,  at  Parkorsburg,  when  the  oceupati">n  of 
that  State  was  determined  upon  ;  with  it  led  the  way  along  the  broken  railp"^d 
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to  Grafton;  with  it  fell  upon  Porterfield*8  fleet  Virginians  at  Philippi,  in  the 
firfit  skirmish  of  the  war ;  with  it  advanced  on  Laurel  Hill,  led  the  pursuit  of 
Garnett,  and  routed  his  rear-guard  at  Carrick's  Ford  ;  with  it  was  transferred 
from  Western  Virginia  to  BuelFs  army,  and  advanced  from  Pittsburg  Landing 
on  Corinth. 

After  having  been  in  constant  service  with  the  regiment  until  the  fall  of 
1862,  as  Lieutenant-Colonel,  he  then  took  command  of  it,  on  the  return  from 
Corinth  to  Dechcrd — Colonel  Steedman  having  by  this  time  been  assigned  to 
higher  duties. 

From  this  time  he  led  the  regiment  through  all  the  battles  of  the  Army  of 
the  Cumberland,  with  one  exception,  until  he  was  able  to  lead  it  back  on  its 
veteran  furlough.  The  exception  was  the  battle  of  Chickumauga,  which  he 
missed  by  reason  of  the  urgent  calls  from  Ohio  which  had  induced  General 
Hosecrans  to  order  him  back  to  Ohio,  nominally  on  recruiting  duty,  that  he 
might  participate  in  the  campaign  against  Vallandigham. 

He  was  now  able  to  accomplish  the  work  which,  out  of  his  whole  military 
service,  he  himself  most  values.  He  saw  very  clearly,  as  the  expiration  of  the 
terms  of  enlistment  began  to  approach,  the  necessity  of  securing  the  continued 
services  of  the  large  bod}-  of  instructed  soldiery  who  made  up  the  best  part  of 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  ;  and  to  the  task  of  obtaining  their  re-enlistment 
as  veterans  he  devoted  himself  For  some  time  the  work  was  a  difficult  one, 
but  it  was  at  last  happily  accomplished.  To  Colonel  Este,  as  much,  at  least,  as 
to  any  officer  of  his  grade,  more  perhaps  than  to  any  other,  was  duo  this  suc- 
cess ;  and  for  it  he  received  the  grateful  acknowledgments  of  his  superiors. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  veteran  furlough,  Colonel  Este  took  back  his  regi- 
ment to  the  field,  rejoining  the  army  at  Chattanooga. 

He  was  then  put  in  command  of  the  Third  Brigade,  Third  Division,  Four- 
teenth Army  Corps,  comprising  the  Fourteenth  Ohio,  Thirty-Eighth  Ohio,  Tenth 
Indiana,  and  Eleventh  Kentucky  Infantry.  This  brigade  he  continued  to  lead 
through  the  Atlanta  Campaign,  the  march  to  the  sea,  the  campaign  of  the  Car- 
olinas,  and  the  Grand  Review. 

He  was  in  all  the  battles  of  his  corps  :  Snake  Gap,  Resaca,  Kenesaw,  the 
Chattahoochie,  Peachtree  Creek  (in  which,  however,  his  command  only  skir- 
mished), and  at  Jonesboro\  At  the  Chattahoochie  he  was  slightly  wounded  in 
the  U'g,  and  his  hoi-se  was  shot  under  him ;  and  at  Jonesboro'  he  was  again 
slightly  wounded,  and  another  horse  was  shot  under  him.  The  number  of  his 
narrow  escapes  in  this  campaign  was  something  remarkable.  He  started  out 
with  a  pair  of  high,  glazed  cavalrj-  boots;  by  the  time  he  reached  Atlanta  they 
were  fairly  shot  to  pieces,  and  he  had  received  repeated  contusions  from  half- 
spent  balls  which  they  served  to  check  ;  so  that  it  came  to  be  a  saying  in  the 
division  that  Este's  boots  were  a  better  coat  of  mail  than  the  patent  bullet- 
proof vests  which  the  agents  and  sutlers  had  been  trying  to  introduce. 

At  Jonesboro'  Colonel  Este  and  his  brigade  were  particularly  distinguished. 
After  the  repulse  of  the  regulars,  he  led  them  up  to  the  attack,  stormed  two 
lines  of  works  hold  by  Hardee's  command,  captured  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
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six  prisoners,  two  pieces  of  artillery  and  three  battle-flags,  and  lost  in  the  brief 
assault  three  hundred  and  thirty  killed  and  wounded,  out  of  one  thousand  and 
twenty  engaged.  So  brilliant  was  his  conduct,  and  that  of  his  brigade  in  this 
action,  as  to  draw  from  the  division  commander  the  following  unusually  eulo- 
gistic notice  in  his  official  report : 


"This  charge  of  mj  Thinl  Brigade,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  on  record,  and  the  fiiM, 
daring  this  campaign,  in  which  works  upon  either  side  have  been  aHsaulted  and  carried,  wa«  pro- 
ductive of  the  greatest  results,  in  opening  the  way  for  the  advance  of  the  troops  on  our  right 
and  left,  and  destroying  the  morale  of  the  boldest  and  most  confident  troops  in  the  Rebel  arur. 

"  The  losses  sustained  attest  the  severity  of  the  Ptrngglc.  Out  of  eleven  hundred  officen  and 
.men  who  went  into  the  action,  seventy-five  were  killed,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  wounded, 
nearly  one  out  of  every  three  being  hit,  and  all  in  a  Rpaco  of  thirty  minutes'  time.  Among  thoM 
who  fell  was  the  gallant  Colonel  Choate,  of  the  Thirty-Eighth  Ohio,  who  has  since  died.  Major 
Wilson,  commanding  the  Fourteenth  Ohio,  lost  his  leg ;  and  numerous  others  of  our  best  officers 
and  men,  on  this  glorious  occasion,  sacrificed  themselves  uiK)n  the  altar  of  their  country.  For 
the  names  of  those  who  particularly  distinguished  themselves,  I  refer  to  the  reports  of  brigadst 
and  regiments. 

"  On  no  occasion  within  my  own  knowledge  has  the  use  of  the  bayonet  been  so  well  authenticated. 
Three  brothers,  named  Noe,  of  the  Tenth  Kentucky,  went  over  the  Kebel  parapet  together,  and 
two  of  them  pinned  their  adversaries  to  the  ground  with  the  bayonet,  and  as  an  officer  of  the 
Seventy-Fourth  Indiana  was  about  to  be  bayoneted  by  a  Rebel,  a  soldier  warded  off  the  blow 
and,  after  some  moments  fencing,  transfixed  his  antagonist.  These,  as  the  wounded  Rebels  show, 
are  but  isolated  instances. 

"The  brigade  captured  four  hundred  and  twenty-six  prisoners,  including  fifly-five  officcni, 
from  the  rank  of  Colonel  down.  They  were  from  the  Second,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Ninth 
Kentucky;  the  Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  Arkansas;  the  Twenty-Eighth,  Thirty -Fourth,  and 
Forty-Sixth  Alabama;  the  Twenty-Fourth  South  Carolina,  and  the  Sixty-Third  Virginia  Kei;i- 
ments.  It  also  captured  the  b:ittlc-flags  of  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Arkansas  Regiments,  and  the 
battle-flag  heretofore  spoken  of. 

"In  closing  the  report  of  thiH  battle,  and  whilst  ti-Ftifying  to  the  heroic  conduct  of  all  offi»vn 
and  men  of  the  brigade,  I  can  not  overlook  the  splendid  gallantry  of  Colonel  Este,  cimiinanding 
it.  His  horse  was  shot  under  him,  and  his  clothing  torn  with  bullets,  yet  he  retained  the  uinifi 
coolness,  and  managed  his  command  with  a  high  degree  of  judgment  and  skill.  I  ho|)e  that  he 
will  receive  the  reward  which  his  service  merit*. 

"A.  BAIRD. 
*'  Brigadier-General,  Commanding  Division." 

Before  this,  on  the  20th  November,  1862,  Colonel  Este  had  been  promoted 
to  the  Colonelcy  of  his  regiment,  and  had  been  recommended  by  (ionoral  (lOO. 
H.  Thomas  for  a  Brevet  Brigadier-Generalship.  Thomas  an<i  Sherman  now 
united  in  recommending  him  for  a  full  Brigadier.ship.  and  the  commission  was 
accordingly  issued,  although  he  did  not  receive  it  till  during  the  campai'^-n  ol* 
the  Carolinas. 

In  the  march  to  the  sea  General  Este's  brigade  supported  the  cavalrv  dur- 
ing the  operations  on  the  left  wing,  and  participated  in  the  little  utTairs  brought 
on  by  the  enemj^'s  cavalry  on  that  flank. 

In  the  campaign  of  the  Carolinas,  just  before  the  battle  of  BentonvilI«. 
General  Este  was  sent  back  to  take  charge  of  the  army  trains,  numbering  8ome 
one  thousand  three  hundred  wagons,  which  were  supposed  to  be  in  considemble 
danger. 
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Shortly  after  participating  in  the  Grand  Beview  he  resigned  his  commis- 
sion,  to  enter  upon  the  practice  of  law  in  Washington  City,  in  connection  with 
Judge  James,  of  Cincinnati. 

General  Este  passed  for  one  of  the  handsome  men  of  the  army.  He  is  tall, 
portly  but  compact,  with  good  head,  and  an  open,  manly  countenance.  Tet, 
throe  years  after  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was  still  a  bachelor. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL  JOEL  A.  DEWEY. 


JOEL  A.  DEWET,  a  resident  before  the  war  of  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio, 
and  one  among  the  youngest  Brigadiers  in  the  service,  was  born  on  the 
20th  of  September,  1840. 

He  entered  the  service  as  a  Second-Lieutenant  of  the  Fifty-Eighth  Ohio, 
on  the  10th  of  October,  1861.  Early  in  1862  he  was  transferred  to  the  Forty- 
Third  Ohio,  and  mustered  in  as  Captain.  After  service  here  until  1864,  he  was, 
in  February  of  that  year  transferred  to  the  Lieuteuant-Colonelcy  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Eleventh  United  States  Colored  Infantry.  In  April,  1865,  he  be- 
came  Colonel  of  the  same  regiment.  In  November,  1865,  he  was  appointed  a 
full  Brigadier-General  of  volunteers,  in  which  capacity  he  continued  to  serve 
until  his  honorable  discharge,  on  the  31st  of  January,  1866.  He  then  settled  in 
the  town  of  Dandridge,  Tennessee. 
Vol.  I.— 57. 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL  BENJAMIN  F.  POTTS. 


GENERAL  POTTS  was  born  in  Carroll  County,  Ohio,  on  Janua 
1836.  Ills  parents  were  farmers.  He  received  a  good  English  ' 
tion  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  county,  and  when  sev 
years  old  entered  the  dry -goods  store  of  Charles  Boies  at  Wattsville,  O 
clerk.  In  about  a  year  he  left  the  store  and  entered  Westminster  Coll 
New  Wilmington,  Pennsylvania.  He  remained  at  college  during  1854- 
his  funds  becoming  exhausted,  he  returned  to  Ohio,  and  engaged  in  tei 
school  and  reading  law. 

Although  only  twenty  years  of  age  he  took  an  active  part,  in  the  jm 
contest  of  1856,  and  addressed  numerous  meetings  in  favor  of  Mr.  Buc 
and  the  Democratic  party.  In  September,  1857,  he  entered  the  law  ofl 
Colonel  E.  E.  Eckley,  Carrollton,  Ohio  (late  Colonel  of  the  Eightieth 
Infantry,  and  now  member  of  Congress  from  the  Seventeenth  Congroi 
District),  where  he  remained  devoting  his  whole  time  to  the  stndy  of  la^ 
May,  1859,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  by  a  full  bench  of  the  I 
Court  at  Canton,  Ohio.  He  immediately  opened  a  law  office  in  his 
county  and,  by  energy  and  application,  soon  obtained  a  good  practice. 

In  November,  1859,  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Charleston  Conve 
He  was  present  at  Charleston  and  Baltimore  and  voted,  first  and  laj 
Stephen  A.  Douglas. 

Upon  the  fall  of  Sumter  the  Douglas  Democrat,  following  the  exam 
his  political  leader,  declared  for  his  country,  advocated  vigorous  war  mea 
raised  a  company,  and  entered  the  Tliirty-Second  Ohio.  He  was  muste 
Captain  on  August  29,  18G1.  He  served  with  the  regiment  in  West  Vii 
and  was  present  at  Cheat  Mountain  and  Greenbrier.  He  was  engag 
scouting  with  his  company  during  a  portion  of  the  Avinter  of  1801— C2;  a 
the  spring  of  18G2  he  accompanied  the  regiment  in  the  advance  under  G« 
Milroy,  and  was  engaged  in  the  battles  at  McDowell  and  Franklin.  Ho  a 
panied  General  Fremont  in  his  campaign  up  the  Shenandoah  Valley  in  p 
of  Stonewall  Jackson,  and  was  present  at  Cross  Keys  and  Port  Republic. 

In  July,  1862,  Captain  Potts  was  detached  with  his  company,  anc 
placed  in  charge  of  a  battery  of  light  artillery.  He  was  stationed  at  Wind 
until  the  evacuation  of  that  place  in  September,  1862,  when  he  fell  bacl< 
the  army  to  Harper's  Ferry.  For  gallant  conduct,  during  the  siege  of  Ib\ 
Ferry,  the  comi>any  was  transferred,  by  order  of  the  War  Department,  1 
artillery  arm  of  the  service,  and  was  afterward  known  as  the  Twenty- 
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Ohio  Battery.  Captain  Potts  was  now  (August,  1862,)  appointed  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  tbe  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-Sixth  Ohio  Infantry,  but  he  declined 
to  leave  his  company  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  remained,  and  was  captured 
at  Harper's  Ferry  September  15,  1862.  He  was  paroled,  was  sent  to  Annapolis, 
Maryland,  and  thence  to  Camp  Douglas  near  Chicago. 

Owing  to  the  resignation  of  one  and  the  dismissal  of  another  of  the 
Field-Officers  of  the  Thirty-Second,  the  regiment  became  demoralized  and  many 
of  the  men  returned  to  their  homes.  At  the  request  of  Captain  Potts  the 
regiment  was  ordered  to  Cleveland  for  re-organization,  and  it  arrived  at  its 
destination  on  the  Ist  of  December  with  an  aggregate  of  twenty-five  officers  and 
fifly-five  enlisted  men.  On  the  2d  of  December  Captain  Potts  was  commissioned 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  regiment.  The  work  of  re-organization  was  at  once 
commenced,  and  in  twelve  days  there  were  eight  hundred  men  in  camp  ready 
for  the  field.  On  the  25th  of  December  he  was  commissioned  full  Colonel,  and 
on  January  20,  1863,  he  left  Cleveland  with  the  regiment  under  orders  to  report 
to  General  Grant  at  Memphis,  Tennessee.  At  Memphis  the  regiment  was  as- 
signed to  the  Third  Brigade,  Third  Division,  Seventeenth  Army  Corps.  On  the 
20th  of  February  Colonel  Potts  moved  with  his  regiment  on  the  Vicksburg 
campaign.  At  Port  Gibson  he  was  complimented  for  gallantry  by  General  J. 
D.  Stevenson,  the  brigade  commander;  and  at  Eaymond,  Jackson,  and  Cham- 
pion Hills  he  received  the  thanks  of  General  Logan.  At  the  latter  pla^e  Col- 
onel Potts  charged  with  his  regiment,  and  captured  an  eight-gun  Rebel  battery 
and  about  one-half  of  an  Alabama  brigade  that  was  guarding  it.  Ho  was  at 
the  front  during  the  entire  siege  of  Vicksburg,  and  was  in  command  of  the 
skirmish-line  the  day  that  Generals  Grant  and  Pemberton  negotiated  the 
surrender. 

In  August  Colonel  Potts  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Third  Bri- 
gade, Third  Division,  Seventeenth  Army  Corps,  and  he  accompanied  an  expedi- 
tion to  Monroe,  Louisiana.  In  November  he  was  transferred  by  General 
McPherson,  and  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Second  Brigade,  Third  Division, 
Seventeenth  Army  Corps.  On  General  Sherman's  Meridian  expedition  Colonel 
Potts  led  the  advance  of  the  Seventeenth  Army  Corps  across  Baker's  Creek, 
routed  the  Rebels  under  Wirt  Adams,  and  drove  them,in{,o  Jackson.  He  com- 
manded the  forces  that  destroyed  Chunkoyville  and  the  railroad  from  Meridian 
south.  On  March  4,  1864,  Colonel  Potts  with  his  regiment  left  Vicksburg  for 
Columbus,  Ohio,  on  veteran  furlough;  and  on  the  expiration  of  the  furlough  he 
reported  at  Cairo  to  General  Crocker.  He  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
Second  Brigade  of  the  Tennessee  River  expedition,  which  was  to  make  a  cani- 
paign  in  pursuit  of  the  Rebel  General  Forrest.  The  expedition  arrived  at 
Cliffton,  Tennessee,  on  the  1st  of  May;  but  Forrest  had  made  his  escape,  and  so 
the  expedition  marched  to  Huntsville,  Alabama.  The  Seventeenth  Corps,  to 
which  Colonel  Potts  was  now  attached,  joined  Sherman's  army  at  Acworth, 
Georgia,  on  the  10th  of  June,  and  participated  in  the  movements  at  Big  Shanty 
and  Kenesaw. 

On  the  10th  of  July  Colonel  Potts  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  First 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL  BENJAMIN  F.  POTTS. 


GENERAL  POTTS  was  born  in  Carroll  County,  Ohio,  on  January  29, 
1836.  Ilis  parents  were  farmers.  He  received  a  good  English  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  county,  and  when  soventeen 
years  old  entered  the  dry -goods  store  of  Charles  Boies  at  Wattsville,  Ohio,  as 
clerk.  In  about  a  year  he  left  the  store  and  entered  Westminster  College,  at 
New  Wilmington,  Pennsylvania.  He  remained  at  college  during  1854-5  but, 
his  funds  becoming  exhausted,  he  returned  to  Ohio,  and  engaged  in  teaching 
school  and  reading  law. 

Although  only  twenty  years  of  age  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  political 
contest  of  1856,  and  addressed  numerous  meetings  in  favor  of  Mr.  Bachanan 
and  the  Democratic  party.  In  September,  1857,  he  entered  the  law  office  of 
Colonel  B.  E.  Eckloy,  Carrollton,  Ohio  (late  Colonel  of  the  Eightieth  Ohio 
Inftintry,  and  now  member  of  Congress  from  the  Seventeenth  Congressional 
District),  where  he  remained  devoting  his  whole  time  to  the  study  of  law  until 
May,  1859.  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  by  a  full  bench  of  the  District 
Court  at  Canton,  Ohio.  He  immediately  opened  a  law  office  in  his  native 
.county  and,  by  enercry  and  application,  soon  obtained  a  good  practice. 

In  November,  1859,  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Charleston  Convention. 
He  was  present  at  Charleston  and  Baltimore  and  voted,  first  and  last,  tor 
Stephen  A.  Douglas. 

Upon  the  fall  of  Sumter  the  Douglas  Democrat,  following  the  example  of 
his  political  leader,  declared  for  his  country,  advocated  vigorous  war  measures, 
raised  a  company,  and  entered  the  Tliirty-Second  Ohio.  He  was  niusteroJ  as 
Captain  on  Augu.st  29,  18G1.  He  serveti  with  the  regiment  in  We.-^t  Viririnia. 
and  was  present  at  Cheat  Mountain  and  Greenbrier.  He  was  eni^agcd  in 
scouting  with  his  company  during  a  portion  of  the  Avintcr  of  lSi;i-(>2;  and  in 
the  spring  of  18G2  he  accompanied  the  regiment  in  the  advance  under  Gononil 
Milroy,  and  was  engaged  in  the  battU^s  at  McDowell  and  Franklin.  Ho  avcom- 
panicd  General  Fremont  in  his  campaign  up  the  Shenandoah  Valley  in  puri^uit 
of  Stonewall  Jackson,  and  was  present  at  Cross  Kays  and  Port  Hepublic. 

In  July,  1862,  Captain  Potts  was  detached  with  his  company,  and  Tia^ 
placed  in  charge  of  a  battery  of  light  artillery.  He  was  stationed  at  Winthistor 
until  the  evacuation  of  that  place  in  September,  18G2,  when  ho  fell  back  with 
the  army  to  Harper's  Ferry.  For  gallant  conduct,  during  the  siege  of  Hnrpi-r's 
Ferry,  the  company  was  transferred,  by  order  of  the  "War  Department,  to  the 
artillery  arm  of  the  service,  and  was  afterward  known  as  the  Twenty-Sixth 
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Ohio  Battery.  Gaptaiu  Potts  was  now  (August,  1862,)  appointed  Lioutcnant- 
Colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-Sixth  Ohio  Infantry,  but  he  docliiied 
to  leave  his  company  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  remained,  and  was  captured 
at  Harper's  Ferry  September  15,  1862.  He  was  paroled,  was  sent  to  Anniipoiis, 
Maryland,  and  thence  to  Camp  Doughis  near  Chicago. 

Owing  to  the  resignation  of  one  and  the  disminsal  of  another  of  the 
Field-Officers  of  the  Thirty-Second,  the  regiment  became  demoralized  and  many 
of  the  men  returned  to  their  homes.  At  the  request  of  Captain  Potts  the 
regiment  was  ordered  to  Cleveland  for  re-organization,  and  it  arrived  at  its 
destination  on  the  Ist  of  December  with  an  aggregate  of  twenty -five  officers  and 
fifly-five  enlisted  men.  On  the  2d  of  December  Captain  Potts  was  commit^sioned 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  regiment.  The  work  of  re-organization  was  at  once 
commenced,  and  in  twelve  days  there  were  eight  hundred  men  in  camp  ready 
for  the  field.  On  the  25th  of  December  he  was  commissioned  full  Colonel,  and 
on  January  20,  1863,  he  left  Cleveland  with  the  regiment  under  orders  to  report 
to  General  Grant  at  Memphis,  Tennessee.  At  Memphis  the  regiment  was  as- 
signed to  the  Third  Brigade,  Third  Division,  Seventeenth  Army  Corps.  On  the 
20th  of  February  Colonel  Potts  moved  with  his  regiment  on  the  Vicksburg 
campaign.  At  Port  Gibson  he  was  complimented  for  gallantry  by  General  J. 
D.  Stevenson,  the  brigade  commander;  and  at  Eaymond,  Jackson,  and  Cham- 
pion Hills  he  received  the  thanks  of  General  Logan.  At  the  latter  platic  Col- 
onel Potts  charged  with  his  regiment,  and  captured  an  eight-gun  Rebel  battery 
and  about  one-half  of  an  Alabama  brigade  that  was  guarding  it.  Ho  was  at 
the  front  during  the  entire  siege  of  Vicksburg,  and  was  in  command  of  the 
skirmish-line  the  day  that  Generals  Grant  and  Pemberton  negotiated  the 
surrender. 

In  August  Colonel  Potts  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Third  Bri- 
gade, Third  Division,  Seventeenth  Army  Corps,  and  he  accompanied  an  expedi- 
tion to  Monroe,  Louisiana.  In  November  he  was  transferred  by  General 
McPherson,  and  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Second  Brigade,  Third  Division, 
Seventeenth  Army  Corps.  On  General  Sherman's  Meridian  expedition  Colonel 
Potts  led  the  advance  of  the  Seventeenth  Army  Corps  across  Baker's  Creek, 
routed  the  Bebels  under  Wirt  Adams,  and  drove  them, into  Jackson.  He  com- 
manded  the  forces  that  destroyed  Chunkeyville  and  the  railroad  from  Meridian 
south.  On  March  4,  1864,  Colonel  Potts  with  his  regiment  left  Vicksburg  for 
Columbus,  Ohio,  on  veteran  furlough;  and  on  the  expiration  of  the  furlough  he 
reported  at  Cairo  to  General  Crocker.  He  was  assigned  to  the  comman<l  of  the 
Second  Brigade  of  the  Tennessee  River  expedition,  which  was  to  make  a  cam- 
paign in  pursuit  of  the  Rebel  General  Forrest.  The  expedition  arrived  at 
Cliffton,  Tennessee,  on  the  1st  of  May;  but  Forrest  had  made  his  escape,  and  so 
the  expedition  marched  to  Huntsville,  Alabama.  The  Seventeenth  Corps,  to 
which  Colonel  Potts  was  now  attached,  joined  Sherman's  army  at  Acworth, 
Georgia,  on  the  10th  of  June,  and  participated  in  the  movements  at  Big  Shanty 
and  Kenesaw. 

On  the  10th  of  July  Colonel  Potts  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  First 
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the  enemy  had  destroyed  the  bridge  over  that  stream.  Ita  banks  were  higl 
precipitous,  and  the  water  was  at  a  stage  which  rendered  it  almost  impodsi. 
Cross  without  bridge  facilities.  General  Nelson  (in  charge  of  the  divisi^ 
which  Colonel  Amnion's  command  was  brigaded),  impatient  of  delay,  on 
Colonel  Ammen  to  devise  some  means  whereby  he  could  place  his  men  oi 
other  side  of  the  stream,  and  in  that  way  gain  the  advance.  Colonel  Amni 
once  commenced  his  operations,  and,  mai*ching  liis  men  to  the  bank  of  the  c 
ordered  them  to  strip,  place  their  clothes  on  the  points  of  their  bayonets 
make  their  way  to  the  opposite  bank.  This  order  was  promptly  and  sue 
fully  accomplished,  and  thus  the  delay  was  overcome. 

Colonel  Ammen,  with  his  brigade,  reached  Savannah,  twelve  miles  I 
Pittsburg  Landing,  and  was  there  personally  met  by  General  Grant,  who 
to  him  :  "Colonel  Ammen,  I  hardly  think  we  will  need  your  troops.     I  dc 
think  we  will  have  an  engagement  short  of  Corinth.     Keep  your  men  in 
at  this  point,  and  I  will  send  the  boats  down  for  j'ou." 

At  daylight  the  next  morning  (6th  of  April)  the  heavy  guns  of  the 
tending  forces  at  Pittsburg  Landing  were  heard,  and  an  hour  or  two  later  i 
orders  to  march  to  the  battle-field.  Through  difficult  swamps  the  column  i 
its  way,  and,  on  the  evening  of  the  6th,  reached  a  point  on  the  river  opp 
the  battle-field.  Crossing  on  steamei'S,  it  took  position,  and  the  next  mor 
the  command  hotly  engaged  the  enemy. 

Colonel  Ammen  participated  in  the  tedious  approach  to,  and  sicgo  of, 
inth,  and  took  part,  with  his  command,  in  the  numerous  affairs  of 
approach. 

On  July  16,  1862,  Colonel  Ammen  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  B 
dier-Gencrjil  "for  valuable  services  on  the  march  to,  and  gallant  conduct  in 
battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing."  On  August  17lh  he  was  placed  in  comman 
the  Fourth  Division  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  headquarters  at  McMinn 
Tennes.sce.  With  this  command  he  ncconi])anicd  General  BuelTs  army  o 
memorable  march  to  Louisville,  in  chase  of  l^raxton  Bragg. 

While  at  Louisville,  in  September,  18G2,  General  Ammen  was  relieved 
active  dutv  in  the  field  on  account  of  bad  health.  From  this  time  until  De 
her,  1863,  he  was  in  command  at  Camp  Nelson,  and  at  other  points  in  Kcnlt 
lie  was,  also,  for  a  period  of  six  months,  in  command  of  the  District  of  Illi 
head-quarters  at  Chicago,  a  responsible  and  arduous  position.  In  these  vai 
posts  General  Ammen  performed  valuable  service  in  organizing  and  dispate 
needed  re-enforcements  to  the  field.  His  military  education  at  West  Puint 
nontly  fitted  him  for  this  description  of  duty. 

From  April,  1864,  until  after  the  battle  of  Nashville,  he  was  in  comr 
of  the  Fourth  Divi'^ion  of  the  Twenty-Third  Army  Corps.  While  station^ 
Knoxville  he  took  part,  with  his  command,  in  numerous  skirmishes  and  a; 
with  the  enemy,  who  were  at  that  time  making  demonstrations  in  that  qu: 
of  Tennessee,  in  aid  of  General  Hood's  movement  on  Nashville.  For  a  tin 
Knoxville,  mattevaaBftvimed  a  serious  shape.  If  Thomas  had  been  defeated, 
oral  Ammcn^B  poa\l\OT\  \\ow\^  Vw^^  ^^^^i^^  ^ixXNlx^^^X  \\x>\\^  ^tX^sjx^^.    tUq  Gei 
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held  matters  with  a  firm  hand,  and  invariably  defeated  the  Bebel  bands  of  cav- 
alry who  were  operating  around  Knoxvillo. 

While  there  he  also  had  many  chances  to  observe  the  action  of  quasi  Union 
men,  in  their  efforts  to  supply  the  Eebels  with  provisions.  Their  most  approved 
plan  was  to  deceive  Parson  Brownlow  (then  Treasury  Agent  at  Knoxville),  get  a 
permit  to  bring  "hogs  and  salt**  through  Cumberland  Gap,  and,  at  a  convenient 
point  on  the  road,  contrive  to  get  "gobbled"  by  the  fiebels.  General  Ammen, 
by  his  personal  watchfulness,  soon  put  a  stop  to  this  rascality.  At  one  time  he 
dressed  himself  as  a  common  soldier,  contrived  to  get  into  conversation  with 
several  of  these  "Union  shriekcrs,"  and  thereby  learned  their  plans. 

This  was  the  last  service  General  Ammen  performed  in  the  War  of  the 
itebellion.  He  remained  at  Knoxville  until  the  middle  of  January,  1865,  when, 
the  war  being  virtually  ended,  he  resigned  and  returned  to  his  home  in  Ohio. 

His  present  residence  is  on  his  beautiful  country  place,  near  Lockland, 
Hamilton  County.  Here  he  proposes  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days,  devoted 
to  the  culture  of  fine  fruits,  with  which  his  grounds  are  bountifully  stocked. 
When  on  duty.  General  Ammen  was  a  stern,  unbending  disciplinarian. 
When  off  duty  ho  was  ever  among  his  men,  listening  to  their  complaints  and 
supplying  their  wants.  No  officer  in  the  field  was  more  beloved  by  the  soldiers, 
and  the  name  of  "  Uncle  Jake  Ammen  ^*  will  ever  be  held  in  grateful  remem- 
brance by  thousands  of  brave  men  who  had  the  honor  to  serve  under  him. 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL  DANIEL  McCOOK. 


DANIEL  McCOOK,   one  of  the  martyrs  of  the  war,  and  the  thi 
his  family  to  fall  in  battle,  was  the  sixth  son  of  Judge  Daniel  Md 
He  was  bom  in  Carrollton,  Carroll  County,  Ohio,  on  tho  22d  of 
1834.     Unlike  his  lamented  brother  Robert,  he  was  delicate  and   nervons 
childhood.    He  early  manifested  a  liking  for  books,  had  a  fino  memory,  f 
iarized  himself  with  poetry  and  would  recite  it  by  the  page,  read  history, 
a  diary — in  short,  had  the  ways  and  characteristics  of  a  thoughtful,  stu 
lad.     The  surviving  members  of  the  family  also  describe  him   as  affectic 
warm-hearted,  unselfish,  and  devoted  to  his  mother.     He  was  sent  to  a  e< 
at  Florence,  Alabama,  where,  after  a  four  yeai*s*  course,  he  graduated  in 
He  next  studied  law,  and  in  1858  was  admitted  to  practice.     Ho  settled  in  ] 
enworth  City,  and  became  a  member  of  a  notable  firm — Ewings,  Sherman  I 
Cook — the  several  members  of  which  were  to  make  some  figure  in  the  eoi 
a  few  years  later.     While  here  young  McCook  was  married  in  December, 
to  Mies  Julia  Tibbs,  of  Platte  County,  Missouri.* 

He  had  a  militia  company,  tho  Shield  Greys.  When  news  came  o 
firing  on  Sumter,  he  marched  this  company  to  the  fort,  and  forthwith  en 
the  service.  A  little  later  he  left  Leavenworth  City  to  report  to  General  I 
then  at  Wilson's  Creek.  "Here's  for  a  General's  star  or  a  soldier's  grave,' 
his  joyous  exclammation  as  he  bade  good-by  to  famii}"  and  friends  at  stai 
He  was,  alas,  to  win  both. 

Some  time  after  Wilson's  Creek,  hie  brother  Alexander,  then  a  Briga 
commanding  a  division  in  Buell's  army,  asked  for  an  appointment  for  hi 
Adjutant-General  on  his  staff.  In  November,  1861,  he  received  this  app 
mcnt,  and  he  continued  to  serve  in  this  capacity  for  nearly  a  year,  accomp 
ing  his  brother  through  the  advance  on  Nashville,  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  L 
ing,  and  a  part  of  the  inconsequential  campaign  against  Chattanooga 
followed. 

In  May,  1862,  he  was  called  to  Columbus  by  Governor  Tod,  who  wi 
him  to  undertake  the  recruiting  of  the  Fifly-Second  Ohio.  The  work  wen 
slowly,  but  by  August  the  regiment  was  full,  just  in  time  to  answer  the  8u< 
call  for  troops  in  Kentucky  at  the  time  of  Kirby  Smith's  invasion. 

Thenceforward  Colonel  McCook's  career  may  be  best  read  in  tho  histor 

*  Since  the  deal\v  o£  \\w  \v\3Lt^wv^>\C\^\«A^  \v».'^  m-axTVwi  «i^m — the  widow  of  General  I 
McCook  becoming  the  V\fe  o^  U^^Qt^m.^.\i^iewi,\Qrew«\3  ^\  ^v.^fti8R^  vtxo^. 
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hiB  regiment.  He  led  it  for  a  time  with  acknowledged  snccess^  was  then  made 
commander  of  a  brigade  .containing  it  and  three  other  new  regiments;  kept  it 
with  him  through  all  the  active  campaign  that  followed,  from  Perryville  to  Ken- 
esaw,  and  at  the  last  bore  only,  on  the  field  on  which  he  fell,  the  title  of  Colo- 
nel of  the  Fifly-Second  Ohio. 

At  Perryville  Colonel  McCook's  brigade  was  in  the  division  of  Sheridan, 
which  was  advanced  from  the  central  corps  to  the  relief  of  General  A.  M.  Mc- 
Cook's  imperiled  command.  General  Sheridan  compliments  the  Colonel  in  his 
official  report.  At  Stone  River  he  was  sent  to  look  after  the  ammunition  train, 
and  General  Eosecrans  in  person  complimented  him  for  having  saved  it  in  the 
hand-to-hand  encounter  with  Wheeler's  men.  Through  the  Tullahoma  cam- 
paign he  led  his  brigade,  not  failing,  as  he  passed  the  spot  where  his  brother 
Robert  had  been  murdered,  to  detail  a  detachment  instructed  to  desolate  the 
entire  locality.  At  Chickamauga  his  brigade  held  the  extreme  left  of  Thomas's 
position  and  maintained  its  ground  to  the  last.  It  was  in  Sherman's  command 
at  Mission  Ridge,  and  participated  actively  in  the  pursuit.  It  moved  to  the 
relief  of  Burnside  at  Knoxville,  and  then  returned  in  time  for  the  Atlanta 
campaign. 

Through  this,  too,  Colonel  McCook  continued  to  lead  it  till,  at  last,  in  the 
fatal  assault  on  Kenesaw  Mountain,  he  fell  mortally  wounded.  **If  Harker  and 
Daniel  McCook  had  lived,"  wrote  Sherman  afterward,  "  I  believe  I  should  have 
carried  the  position.*' 

A  little  before  he  died  a  dispatch  was  brought  him  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment, announcing  his  promotion  to  a  Brigadier-Generalship  of  volunteers,  for 
distinguished  gallantry  in  battle.  He  had  won  the  star  he  set  out  for,  and  the 
soldier's  grave  as  well. 

To  the  bare  outlines  thus  presented  we  can  do  no  better  than  add  this 
tribute,  from  the  pen  of  George  D.  Prentice : 

[rrom  a  priT&te  letter  to  the  author  of  this  work.J 

"I  first  met  Daniel  McCook  at  the  house  of  General  Rousseau  in  this  city,  and  was  verj 
much  pleased  with  his  gentleness,  his  urbanity,  his  intelligence,  and  his  ardent  patriotism.  I 
felt,  before  we  had  been  fifteen  minutes  together,  that  we  were  friends.  I  next  met  him  on  the 
northern  bank  of  Green  River,  where  the  army  of  his  brother,  General  Alexander  M.  McCook, 
VM  stationed.  Dan.  saw  that  I  had  an  especial  regard  for  him,  and  he  did  whatever  he  could 
to  make  my  time  pass  pleasantly.  There  had  just  been  a  fight  on  the  southern  bank  of  Green 
River,  and  although  the  Confederates  were  still  pretty  thick  upon  that  bank,  and  for  a  considerable 
distance  beyond,  he  invited  me  to  make  with  him  a  horseback  incursion  into  the  doubtful  terri- 
tory. We  rode  several  miles,  beholding  at  two  points  the  marks  of  battle;  and  I  could  not  fail 
to  understand  that  he  was  far  more  concerned  for  me  than  for  himself.  While  I  was  at  the 
Green  River  encampment  a  little  incident  occurred  that  may  illustrate  in  some  small  degree  one 
phase  of  Daniel  McCook's  disposition.  He  was  a  pale  and  feeble-looking  young  man ;  one 
whom  you  might  expect  to  die  of  consumption.  He  has  in  his  command  a  brave  but  reckless 
and  lawless  soldier.  The  soldier  committed  a  great  ofiense.  It  was  reported  to  McCook.  The 
latter  summoned  him  in  front  of  the  troops  (simply  a  company,  I  believe),  and  told  him  that  he 
could  have  him  tried  and  punished  with  the  utmost  severity.  "  But,"  he  added,  **  I  prefer  pun- 
ishing you  myself  without  trial.  I  will  give  you  a  fighu  Do  the  best  you  can,  and  whether  I 
whip  you  or  you  whip  me,  your  offense  shall  be  forgiven."  Daniel  whipped  him  awfully,  and  he 
asKired  us  months  afterward  that  the  offending  soldier  would  at  any  time  from  the  date  of  the 
whipping  have  died  for  him. 
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"In  ann  of  (he  battles  or  skirmUhes  louth  of  Miirfrceibo] 
Colonel  Clarence  J-  Prentice,  inflicting  a  very  severe  and  even  i 
■(terward,  and  while  mj  son  was  aliil  confined  to  liia  bed,  I  m 
Nniliviltc.  He  knew  llint  I  knew  ihnl  it  wna  lie  who  had  woi 
me,  but  not  witli  Lin  acctutonied  nlacritv,  a  prehennivt?,  aa  he  a 
not  wish  lo  Rpcak  to  liim.  But  wben  I  liearlily  granped  hia  h 
joyonnnegR  of  liiH  nature.  He  told  me  that  he  hud  alwajH  liked 
he  should  thcnceforlli  like  and  admire  rac  more  than  ever.  Am 
DID  nure  in  all  sincerity)  that  if  he  had  recognized  my  Hon  in  t! 
piitol  in  some  olher  direction. 

"My  iiuprepnion  of  Daniel  McCook  ia  that  he  was  one  of 
generou"  epiritu  that  I  ever  knew.  I  know  not  where  lie  sleeps, 
upon  his  griive.  Yours  respectruHy, 

Genernl  MeCook  was  buried  in  Spring  Grove  < 
The  family  group  tlicre  sleeping  was  to  receiro  jot  a 
war  should  end. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL  J.  W.  ] 


JAMES  W.  POnSTTH  wbh  born  in  Oliio, 
AVcKt  Point  from  Muumoe  Cily  in  1852.  He  w 
commissioned  na  Brevet  Second- Lie titon ant  of  ll 
onllireiik  of  the  wnrlie  liad  riaen  to  be  a  FirntLieuteT 
ho  was  promoted  lo  a  Captaincy  in  the  Kiicbteentli 
tlien  retruitinfj  under  the  innnaf;emeiit  of  General 
From  Bervice  ivitli  Uiis  regiment  he  was  detached  ft 
mately  atlncbed  to  tho  staff  of  General  Slicridan,  wit 
the  aelivc  campaigns  in  tho  Shenandoah  and  in  tho 
ward  ill  tlie  civil  administration  in  tho  South-west, 
Brigadior-Generalnhip  of  voluiitecrs,  and  was  brovoti 
ular  scrvieo  in  April,  18G5.  In  the  autumn  of  1867  hi 
daughter  of  ex-Govornor  Donnison, 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL  RALPH  P.  BUCKLAND. 


GENERAL  BUCKLAND  was  born  about  1812  or  13.  Ho  studied 
law  and  when  quite  a  young  man  settled  at  Lower  Sandusky,  now 
Fremont,  Ohio,  where  he  has  continued  to  reside  ever  since.  He 
was  elected  twice  to  a  seat  in  the  State  Senate,  and  served  with  honor  to  him- 
self and  with  satisfaction  to  his  constituents. 

In  October,  1861,  ho  began  to  organize  the  Seventy-Second  Ohio  Infantry, 
and  in  three  months  it  was  ready  for  the  field  with  full  ranks.  Ho  Icfl  Camp 
Chase  on  February  19,  18C2,  and  reported  with  his  regiment  to  General  W.  T. 
Sherman  at  Paducah,  Kentucky.  lie  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  tho 
Fourth  Brigade  of  Sherman's  Division.  On  the  7th  of  March  ho  moved  up  the 
Tennessee  River,  and  on  the  17th  encamped  at  Pittsburg  Landing;  the  left  of 
the  brigade  resting  at  Shiioh  Church.  On  the  3d  of  April  he  made  a  reconnois- 
sance  with  his  brigade  some  four  miles  to  the  front,  and  on  the  4th  ho 
participated  in  a  skirmish  with  some  of  tho  enemy's  advanced  forces.  On  the 
morning  of  the  6th  Colonel  Buckland's  brigade  was  in  line  full  half  an  hour 
before  the  hard  fighting  began.  He  advanced  his  lines  about  two  hundred  yards 
on  the  left  and  about  four  hundred  on  the  right,  and  met  the  enemy.  The 
fighting  was  desperate  for  two  hours,  and  then  the  Bebels  gradually  fell  back. 
During  this  time  Colonel  Buckland  was  riding  along  the  line  continually,  en- 
couraging officers  and  men  by  words  and  example.  When  the  firing  ceased  in 
front  of  the  brigade  it  retired  to  the  color-line,  obtained  a  fresh  supply  of  am- 
munition, and  was  advancing  again  when  orders  were  received  from  General 
Sherman  to  fall  back  and  to  fornj  on  the  Purdy  Boad.  While  forming  this  line  the 
'  troops  to  the  left  of  Colonel  Buckland's  brigade  gave  way,  and  ran  in  great 
confusion  through  the  half-formed  lines  of  the  brigade,  causing  it  to  fall  back. 
Colonel  Buckland  at  the  first  opportunity  rallied  his  command,  and  reported  to 
General  Sherman  for  orders.  During  the  second  day  of  the  fight  the  Colonel 
was  continually  in  tho  saddle,  and  three  times  did  ho  drive  the  Eebels 
from  his  immediate  front.  General  Lew.  Wallace  remarked  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, while  riding  over  the  ground  in  front  of  the  brigade,  that  "Judging  from 
the  dead  bodies  here  seems  to  have  been  the  best  and  hardest  fighting."  Col- 
onel Buckland's  hoi*se  received  a  slight  wound  in  the  neck,  but  he  himself 
escaped  uninjured. 

The  Colonel  continued  in  command  of  the  brigade  during  the  advance 
on  Corinth  until  about  the  16th  of  May,  when  he  w^as  succeeded  by  General  J. 
W.  Denver.      At  Memphis,  Tennessee,  in  November,  Colonel   Buckland    was 
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assigned  to  the  command  of  a  brigade  in  General  Lauman*B  division,  and  he  a 
corapanied  his  brigade  on  the  Tal  ahatchie  expedition.  In  March,  1863,  he  receive 
his  commission  as  Brigadier- General  to  rank  from  November  29,  1862.  Ho  le 
Memphis  on  the  20th  of  March  and,  joining  General  Sherman's  corps  in  froi 
of  Vicksburg,  he  participated  in  that  series  of  battles  which  occurred  in  il 
movement  to  the  rear  of  Vicksburg.  When  the  Eebels  were  driven  into  the 
fortification  General  Buckland  walked  at  the  head  of  his  command,  and  led  eac 
regiment  to  its  proper  position,  while  shot  and  shell  fell  thick  about  him.  One  o 
the  color-bearers  having  faltered  in  moving  forward  to  his  designated  positioi 
General  Buckland  took  the  colors  in  his  own  hand  and  planted  them  on  the  lin 
which  he  wished  the  regiment  to  maintain.  During  the  siege  he  was  alwajti  activ 
and  vigilant,  and  was  at  times  much  exposed.  One  day,  while  ho  was  standin 
within  twelve  inches  of  an  artillery  officer,  a  ball  passed  between  their  faces 
and  at  another  time,  while  ho  was  examining  the  works  in  front  of  his  com 
mand,  a  Minie  ball  struck  the  body  of  a  tree  just  above  his  head,  and  fell  a 
his  feet.  He  picked  it  up  and  remarked  that  he  would  keep  that,  as  it  seome^ 
to  be  intended  for  him.  During  the  months  of  August,  September,  and  Oetobe 
his  command  was  in  the  rear  of  Vicksburg.  About  the  Ist  of  October  Genera 
Buckland*s  right  wrist  was  broken  by  his  horse  falling ;  and  in  consequence  oi 
this  injury  he  was  incapacitated  for  active  field-service  for  months. 

His  command  arrived  at  Memphis  on  the  12th  of  November,  and  was  re 
tained  there  by  General  S.  A.  Ilurlburt.  On  January  26,  1864,  General  Back 
land  was  assigned,  by  direction  of  Major-General  W.  T.  Sherman,  to  the  com 
mand  of  the  Post  of  Memphis,  where  his  administrative  abilities  were  cxem 
plified  and  his  integrity  of  character  was  clearly  manifested.  At  the  time  of'ih 
Forrest  raid  into  Memphis  General  Buckland,  though  commanding  the  post,  di' 
not  have  control  of  the  defenses.  Forrest  captured  the  cavalry-patrols,  ni-^li^^ 
over  the  infantry-pickets,  and  was  in  Memphis  before  daylight.  As  soon  a 
General  Buckland  knew  of  the  danger  he  ordered  the  signal-gun  tirc<l.  ar.cl  i' 
an  hour  the  enemy  was  driven  from  the  city.  General  Buckland  then  r-l 
to  the  front  and,  in  another  hour,  the  line  was  clear  and  the  Rebels  wnv  ni-r 
ing  to  the  south.  Ho  remained  in  command  of  the  Post  of  Memphis  un: 
December  24,  1864,  eleven  months;  when  having  been  elected  to  Congro^is  t'r»  r* 
the  Ninth  District,  he  asked  to  be  relieved,  and  immediatelv  after  wan!  h 
resigned. 

General  Buckland  never  sought  popularity  in  the  field  or  elsewhere;  an- 
he  was  strictly  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  He  did  not  a*^!;  :!:• 
nomination  for  Congress,  and  he  did  not  go  home  to  forward  hi«»  eUK?ii»»n.  11 . 
was  continually  on  duty,  except  when  sick  or  disabled,  from  the  time  ho  onv- 
the  service  until  he  resigned;  and  on  every  battle-field,  and  in  every  «'amj'ai':!i 
he  proved  himself  a  bravo,  energetic,  and  reliable  officer.  In  Congress  lr<  t.^u!- 
harmonized  with  that  of  the  Radical  wing  of  the  Republican  party:  and  hi^  t 
stitucnts  manifested  at  once  their  approval  of  his  course  and  their  regard  U'V  li 
man,  by  returning  him  to  the  Fortieth  Congress  with  an  increased  majority. 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL  WILLIAM  H.  POWELL 


WILLIAM  H.  POWELL  was  born  in  South  Wales,  Great  Britoin, 
on  the  10th  of  May,  1825.  When  he  was  only  five  years  old  his 
parents  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  and  settled  in  New  Jersey. 
He  remove4  from  there  aiter  a  year's  residence,  and  spent  two  years  in  Penn- 
sylvania. In  the  spring  of  1833  he  removed  to  Nashville,  Tennessee ;  in  the 
spring  of  1843  to  Wheeling,  Virginia;  and  in  the  spring  of  1853  to  Iron  ton, 
Lawrence  County,  Ohio.  When  the  rebellion  broke  out  he  was  employed  as 
financial  agent  and  general  superintendent  of  an  extensive  iron  manufactory  in 
the  State  of  Ohio. 

In  August,  1861,  he  relinquished  his  position  and  organized  a  company  for 
a  regiment  which  was  recruited  in  the  counties  of  Jackson,  Lawrence,  Athens, 
Vinton,  Meigs,  Washington,  Morgan,  and  Monroe.  Governor  Dennison  was 
requested  to  assign  this  regiment  to  the  cavalry  service,  but  the  request  was 
refused,  in  consequence  of  an  order  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  directing  the 
muster  out  of  all  cavalry  in  the  United  States  service  in  excess  of  forty  regi- 
ments. Application  was  then  made  to  Governor  Picrpont,  of  West  Virginia, 
who,  by  special  permission  from  the  War  Department,  accepted  the  organization, 
and  denominated  it  the  Second  Begiment  (Loyal)  West  Virginia  Cavalry.  ThuB 
the  State  of  Ohio  lost  the  credit  of  an  entire  organization  of  seven  hundred  and 
ninety  enlisted  men  and  thirty-nine  officers.  In  June,  1862,  Captain  Powell  was 
promoted  to  Major.  In  the  following  fall,  with  one  officer  and  twenty-five  men 
from  his  own  regiment,  he  charged  a  Bebel  camp  of  two  hundred  men,  captured 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  prisoners,  including  two  commissioned  officers,  five 
hundred  stand  of  arms,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  horses.  For  gallantry  in 
this  action  ho  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  soon  after  was  made 
Colonel.  He  led  bis  regiment  on  the  Wythoville  Raid  and  charged  into  the 
town,  capturing  two  pieces  of  artillery  and  eighty  prisoners.  The  enemy  was 
routed,  but  unfortunately  Colonel  Powell  was  wounded  and  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Eobels.  Ho  was  taken  to  Eichmond,  and  it  being  reported  that*he  had 
burned  the  property  and  maltreated  the  families  of  Sebels  in  West  Virginia, 
he  was  confined,  without  bed  or  bedding,  for  thirty-seven  days,  and  was  kept  on 
bread  and  water.  During  that  time  he  succeeded  in  sending  a  letter  to  the 
Rebel  General  Jenkins,  commanding  the  Department  of  South-Western  Virginia, 
who,  in  reply,  made  such  representations  to  the  authorities  at  Eichmond,  as 
induced  them  to  allow  Colonel  Powell  the  privileges  of  a  prisoner  of  war. 
Afler  suffering  the  hardships  and  indignities  of  a  Eebel  prison  for  six  months, 
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he  obtained  a  Bpecial  parole  for  thirty  daye,  went  Noi 
iiig  an  exchange  for  the  Itebel  C-olonel  liiehard  II.  ] 
asHuined  conitiiaiid  of  hie  lugiiuent,  and  pnitieiputed 
mcnt  against  Lyiitlibiirg,  and  it  was  Colonel  Powell' 
Second  Cavalry  Division,  that  opened  the  engagcmc 
Upon  returning  to  the  Kitniiwlia  Valley,  Colonel  Po 
General  Avcrlll  for  hia  part  in  the  expedition.  On  I 
command  was  engaged  at  SlevenHun'it  Depot,  on  the 
the  24th  ut  Winclictttcr.  As  a  brigade  conimunder 
battles  fi-om  Mooicficld.on  the  7tli  of  August,  to  Wini 
tember,  including  also  the  cngiigcmeiit  at  Fislier'a 
ceeded  Uenernl  Averill  in  the  command  of  the  Second 
it  in  all  tho  movcinciits  in  the  neighborhood  of  Poi 
and  Brown  Gap. 

lie  bad  been  rocoraniondcd  fur  promotion  by  Gc 
Sheridan,  and  these  recommendations  hud  been  favor 
Lincoln.  Finally,  on  the  19lh  of  Octobor,  IS04,  Colu 
U(Iier-Gen<jral  lor  gallant  lundutt  in  the  battles  of  AVi 
He  was  next  engaged  at  Ninoveh,  wbcrc  be  attacked  C 
twenty  and  wounded  twenty-five  of  the  enemy,  caii 
including  twenty  commissioned  olHeers,  two  battle-: 
artillery  and  train.  Ilia  own  loss  was  two  killed  an< 
On  tho  22d  of  Kovember  General  Powell  charged  hi 
whole  army,  deployed  in  three  lines  of  battle — the  ee 
and  the  flanks  proteclcil  by  caviilry — and  brought 
order,  with  the  luhs  i.l'  only  a  few  men  killed.  In  co 
lions  (Icnenil  J'ow.Ol  ivudoivd  his  resignji(i.>n.  \. 
proved,  and  passi^d  tlirou;;li  ilio  rcgiihir  channels  to  \V 
of  Wiir  received  an  uffitiiil  prdlest  iigainst  its  aeeepla 
the  taviilry  could  not  all'urd  tu  luf-e  so  well-lniiiied  an 
had  hoen  looked  uj.  to  with  coutidcnce  by  his  soldiiT 
tho  line  until  bo  attained  the  grade  of  a  gfiieral  otli 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL  JOHN  G.  MITCHELL 


JOHN  G.  MITCHELL  was  born  in  Piqua,  Ohio,  November  6,  1838. 
He  entered  Kenyon  College  in  1855,  graduated  in  1859,  immediately 
commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Sloan,  Andrews  &  Noble,  at 
Columbus,  and  was  ready  for  admission  to  the  bar  in  the  early  part  of  18G1. 

On  the  27th  of  June  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  first  battalion  of  Ohio 
Eeserves,  then  on  duty  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  State.  On  the  29th  of 
July  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Dennison  First-Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  of 
the  Third  Ohio  Infantry.  Ue  joined  his  regiment  in  West  Virginia,  and  partici- 
pated with  it  in  the  campaign  under  Rosecrans.  In  the  fall  of  1861  the  Third 
Ohio  was  transferred  to  Kentucky,  and  was  assigned  to  General  O.  M.  Mitchel's 
command.  On  the  21st  of  December  Adjutant  Mitchell  was  commissioned  Cap- 
tain, and  in  that  capacity  he  served  during  General  MitcheFs  campaign  in  Ten- 
nessee and  Alabama.  He  participated  in  the  action  at  Bridgeport,  and  in  other 
engagements  which  occurred  during  that  period. 

Captain  Mitchell  was  ordered  to  Ohio  on  reci*uiting  service  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer  of  1862,  and  while  on  that  duty  he  was  appointed  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel of  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirteenth  Ohio.  Ho  accompanied  the 
regiment  to  Kentucky,  which,  after  guarding  railroads  for  a  short  time,  was 
ordered  to  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  for  several  months  w.as  stationed 
at  Franklin,  Tennessee.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mitchell  was  promoted  to  the  Col- 
onelcy of  the  regiment  April  29,  1863.  In  June  the  regiment  was  attached  to 
the  Reserve  Corps,  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  it  participated  in  all  the  hard- 
ships and  marches  incident  to  the  Tullahoma  cami)aign,  and  the  pursuit  of 
Bragg.  After  the  occupation  of  Chattanooga  the  Third  Division  of  the  Reserve 
Corps  was  brought  up  to  the  immedirite  vicinity  of  the  main  army,  in  order  to 
give  assistance  in  case  the  result  of  the  impending  battle  should  render  support 
necessary.  Upon  the  solicitation  of  General  Steedman,  commanding  the  divis- 
ion, Colonel  Mitchell  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Second  Brigade. 
During  the  first,  and  the  morning  of  the  second,  day  of  the  battle  of  Chicka- 
mauga,  Stecdman*s  division  wjis  stationed  at  Rossvillo  Gap,  and  at  McAfie's 
Church,  on  the  Ringgold  Road,  protecting  the  left  flank  of  the  army.  About 
noon  on  the  second  day  the  division  moved  in  the  direction  of  the  sound  of  the 
artillery,  and  arrived  on  the  field  of  battle  just  in  time  to  check  the  victorious 
course  of  the  Rebels.  MitchelTs  and  Whittaker*s  brigades  at  once  went  into 
action,  and  drove  back  the  Rebels  that  were  pressing  General  Thomas's  right. 
This  diversion  enabled  the  army  to  make  sure  its  retreat,  and,  perhaj^s,  saved  it 
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from  destruction.     In  the  official  reports  Colonel  Mitchell  was  especially  men- 
tion ed,  and  was  recommended  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General. 

In  the  reorganization  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  Colonel  Mitcheil'tf 
brigade  fell  to  General  John  Beatty,  and  was  known  as  the  Second  Brigade, 
Second  Division,  Fourteenth  Corps.  At  the  battle  of  Mission  Ridge  the  division 
supported  General  Sherman's  column,  and  upon  the  retreat  of  Bragg,  led  in  th« 
pursuit,  having  a  warm  fight  with  the  Eebel  rear-guard  near  Chiekamauga  Sta- 
tion. The  division  moved  to  the  relief  of  General  Burnside,  at  Knoxville,  and 
upon  returning,  went  into  winter-quarters  at  Rossville.  Previous  to  the  Atlanta 
campaign  General  Beatty  resigned,  and  Colonel  Mitchell  again  assumed  com- 
mand  of  the  brigade.  In  the  Atlanta  campaign  the  brigade  was  assigned  to 
many  difficult  and  responsible  duties.  It  led  the  advance  at  Rocky  Face  Ridge, 
suffered  severely  at  Resaca,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  capture  of  Rome,  and 
in  the  battles  of  Dallas  and  New  Hope  Church.  At  Kenesaw  Mountain  Mitch- 
ell's brigade,  in  conjunction  with  Colonel  Daniel  McCook's,  led  an  assault,  and 
suffered  terribly  in  an  attempt  to  break  the  enemy's  center.  One  single  regi- 
ment, the  One  Hundred  and  Thirteenth  Ohio,  lost  one  hundred  and  fifty  men 
within  twenty  minutes.  At  the  battle  of  Peachtree  Creek  the  Second  DiviAion 
was  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  army,  and  Mitchell's  brigade  had  a  severe  fight 
in  forcing  a  crossing  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream.  In  the  subsequent  mov^ 
ments  about  Atlanta  the  Second  Division  generally  operated  on  the  right,  and 
participated  in  the  sanguinary  struggles  whicih  marked  the  close  of  the  cam- 
paign. At  Jonesboro'  the  Second  Brigade  captured  several  pieces  of  artillery,  a 
largo  number  of  small  arms,  and  several  hundred  prisoners,  including  one  gen- 
eral officer.  In  the  official  reports  of  the  cami)aign,  the  commander  of  the  Second 
Brigade  was  again  complimented,  and  reconimcnded  for  promotion. 

"When  General  Sherman  moved  from  Atlanta  on  his  march  to  the  sea,  Colo- 
nel Mitchell  was  at  the  North,  and  so  was  prevented  from  joining  him.  He 
reported  to  General  Thomas,  at  Nashville,  and  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  de- 
tachment of  the  Fourteenth  Corps  which  remained  there.  With  his  command 
Colonel  Mitchell  })articipated  in  the  battle  of  Nashville,  and  in  the  pursuit  of 
Hood.  Afler  this  Colonel  Mitchell  hastened  around  by  New  York,  and  j-iined 
his  corps  at  Sister's  Ferry,  South  Carolina.  There  he  found  awaiting  him  a 
Brigadier-Generars  commission,  bearing  date  January  12,  1865.  This  wab  one 
of  the  appointments  made  by  Secretary  Stanton  during  his  visit  to  Sherman  at 
Savannah.  General  Mitchell  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  his  old  brigade 
and  he  led  it  through  the  campaign  of  the  Carolinas.  It  was  engaged  at  Averys- 
boro'  and  Bentonville,  and  at  the  latter  place  the  Second  Brigade  was  the  first  to 
break  the  impetuous  advance  of  the  Rebels,  and  though  compelled  to  refuse  the 
lefl  until  it  was  at  right  angles  to  the  right,  and  to  fight  at  times  on  both  side« 
of  tho  works,  it  never  left  its  ground,  and  at  the  close  of  the  batth^  found  it 
occupying  the  same  position  which  it  had  tiikcn  at  the  opening.  Alter  the  ftur- 
render  of  Johnston  General  Mitchell  accompanied  his  brigade  to  Wa8hin;;ton, 
and  upon  the  disbanding  of  the  army  he  tendered  his  resignation,  and  returned 
to  Columbus,  Ohio,  which  he  made  his  place  of  residence. 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL  A.  SANDERS  PIATT. 


GENERAL  PIATT  was  born  at  Cincinnati  on  May  2,  1821.  He  re- 
ceived  a  thorough  education  at  the  Athenffiura,  subsequently  called  St 
Xavier,  in  his  native  city.  After  graduating  he  chose  the  life  of  a 
farmer,  and  retired  to  his  lands  in  the  rich  valley  of  the  Macacheek,  where, 
surrounded  by  books  and  friends,  he  was  tilling  the  soil  and  indulging  in  poetry 
and  politics,  the  latter  more  as  a  pastime  than  as  a  pursuit,  when  the  rebellion 
broke  upon  the  country.  He  entered  earnestly  into  the  strife,  offering  his  serv- 
ices in  any  capacity  to  the  Government. 

On  April  30,  1861,  he  was  commissioned  as  Colonel  of  the  Thirteenth  Ohio 
Infantry,  then  organized  in  Camp  Jackson,  near  Columbus.  From  this  camp  he 
was  ordered  to  Camp  Dennison,  where  he  remained  until  the  regiment  enlisted 
for  the  three  years*  service.  An  order  from  the  Governor  authorized  an  election 
for  officers;  but  Colonel  Piatt,  unwilling  to  receive  as  constituents  the  men  whom 
he  had  sought  to  command  as  soldiers,  declined  appearing  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Colonelcy.  He  solicited  and  received  authority  from  Mr.  Lincoln  to  enlist  a 
brigade  for  the  war.  Relying  upon  his  own  means  he  selected  a  camp,  and  or- 
ganized the  first  Zouave  regiment  (so-called,  though  for  no  reason  save  that  they 
wore  a  fancy,  red-legged  uniform  which  they  were  soon  forced  to  discard)  in 
Ohio.  He  subsisted  his  regiment  for  one  month  and  six  days,  and  was  then 
commissioned  as  Colonel  and  ordered  to  Camp  Denni^n.  The  regiment  was 
designated  the  Thirty-Fourth.  He  continued  recruiting,  with  permission  from 
the  State  authorities,  and  a  second  regiment  was  subsequently  organized  and 
designated  the  Fifty-Fourth.  This  second  regiment  was  being  rapidly  filled  up, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  brigade  would  soon  have  been 
completed,  when  Colonel  Piatt  was  ordered  to  report,  with  the  Thirty-Fourth,  to 
General  Eosecrans,  then  commanding  in  Western  Virginia.  He  proceeded  as 
far  as  Camp  Enyart,  on  the  Kanawha  River,  where,  for  lack  of  transportiition,  he 
was  compelled  to  remain.  On  the  23d  of  September  he  led  a  portion  of  his  own 
regiment  and  a  detachment  from  a  Kentucky  regiment  across  the  Kanawha,  in 
Bearch  of  an  organized  band  of  Eebels,  known  to  be  encamped  at  some  point 
south,  and  tg  be  preparing  to  obstruct  the  navigation  of  the  river.  On  the  24th 
the  detachment  from  the  Kentucky  regiment  was  sent  up  Cole  River,  while  Colonel 
Piatt  continued  his  march  to  Chapmansville,  where  he  arrived  at  three  o'clock  P. 
M.  on  the  25th  and  found  the  Rebels  strongly  fortified.  After  making  a  reconnois- 
Bance  be  attacked  and  drove  the  enemy,  in  utter  rout,  from  his  position,  and 
wounded  and  captured  the  commander  of  the  force,  Colonel  J.  W.  Davia. 
Vol.  I.— 68. 
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During  the  return  march  the  troops  were  overtaken  by  a  storm,  almost  unpa 
alleled  for  severity  in  the  history  of  the  valley;  Camp  Enyart  was  submerge 
and  they  went  into  quarters  at  Camp  Piatt. 

Colonel  Piatt  next  attacked  and  defeated  a  Rebel  force  at  Ilurrieane,  whic 
was  co-operating  with  General  Floyd,  then  at  Cotton  Ilill ;  and  on  the  24th  c 
October  he  went  into  winter-quarters  at  Barboursville.  In  March,  1862,  b 
order  of  General  Cox,  he  removed  to  Gaulcy  Bridge;  where,  in  the  latter  part  o 
the  month,  he  was  taken  ill  with  typhoid  fever.  lie  returned  on  leave  to  h 
home  in  Ohio,  where  lie  remained  until  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  report  ft 
duty.  During  this  sickness  he  was  commissioned  Brigadier-General,  and  wa 
ordered  to  report  to  General  Fremont.  He  joined  that  officer  at  Harr 
sonburg  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  was  assigned  a  brigade  in  Genen 
Schenck's  division.  When  General  Sigel  succeeded  General  Fremont,  Generj 
Piatt  was  ordered  with  his  brigade  to  Winchester,  and  was  directed  to  fortif 
and  to  command  that  post.  He  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  having  his  work 
inspected  and  approved  by  General  Sigel. 

On  the  28th  of  July  he  was  directed  to  report  to  General  Sturgis  at  Alea 
andria,  and  was  assigned  to  a  brigade  in  General  McClellan's  army,  which  wa 
then  returning  from  the  Peninsula.  Shortly  aft<)r  organizing  his  brigade  Gel 
eral  Piatt  received  information  from  the  division  General,  that  in  the  press  fo 
transportation  he  had  succeeded  in  securing  only  twenty  cars;  that  these  shoul 
be  at  the  disposal  of  the  first  regiments  ready  to  take  possession  of  them,  am 
that  they  yvould  thus  be  privilejifed  to  go  to  the  front.  General  Piatt  immedi 
ately  took  possession  of  the  track,  and  as  soon  as  the  cars  arrived  ordered  hi 
men  into  them.  He  arrived  at  Warrenton  Junction  at  midnight,  and  the  nex 
(lay,  August  2Gth,  he  reported  to  General  Pope. 

On  the  evening  of  the  27th  General  Piatt  was  ordered  to  march  t 
Manassas  Junction.  He  ininiediately  put  his  troops  in  motion  and  had  pre 
ceeded  three  miles,  when  (ieneral  Sturgis  ordered  his  return  to  Warrento 
Junction  to  protect  that  point  from  an  expected  attack.  On  the  morning  of  ih 
28th  he  was  again  ordered  to  Manassas  Junction.  IIo  reached  the  junction  a 
noon  on  the  29th,  having  been  seriously  delayed  by  trains  and  troops  in  hi 
front.  Tie  marched  a  mile  and  a  half  towards  the  battle-field  on  the  Manasat 
(rap  Eoad,  and  was  then  ordered  back  to  the  junction;  but  before  reaching  th 
junction  he  was  directed  to  march  toward  the  gap.  lie  went  into  camp  lor  th 
night,  and  In  the  morning  received  an  order  to  report  to  General  Porter.  11' 
had  proceeded  but  a  few  hun(lre<l  yards  when  he  met  a  brigade  belonging  t* 
(Jeneral  Porter's  coq)s,  which  was  marching  to  join  the  command.  Geneni 
J'iatt  followed  the  brigade  and  found  that  it  led  him  to  Centerville.  Here  h< 
halted  his  brigade  while  the  one  in  front  marched  on  toward  Washington  (ien 
eral  Piatt  remarked  to  General  Sturgis  that  he  had  gone  far  enough  in  tha 
direction  in  search  of  General  Porter,  and  that  with  his  permission  he  wouhi 
march  to  the  battle-field.  He  then  ordered  his  men  into  the  road  and.  guideil  b\ 
the  sound  of  the  artillery,  he  arrived  at  the  battle-ground  of  Bull  Run  at  tw< 
o'clock  P.  jM.     The  brigade  went  into  action  on  the  left,  and  acquitted  itself 
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with  groat  courage.  General  Pope  in  his  official  report  complimented  General 
Piatt  highly,  for  "the  soldierly  feeling  which  prompted  him,  after  being  misled 
and  with  the  bad  example  of  the  other  brigade  before  his  eyes,  to  push  forward 
with  sach  zeal  and  alacrity  to  the  field  of  battle.'' 

On  the  4th  of  September  General  Piatt  reported  to  General  Morril  on 
Minor's  Hill,  and  remained  there  until  ordered  to  Harper's  Ferry.  He  reported 
at  that  post,  and  marched  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  army  under  General  Mc- 
Clellan,  in  its  flank  movement  against  the  Bebels  at  Winchester.  At  Manassas 
Gap  he  was  ordered  by  General  McClellan  to  make  a  reconnoissance  of  the  gap, 
which  he  did  successfully.  It  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  General  Piatt  occu- 
pied the  right,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  assured  by  his  superior  officer 
that  his  brigade  performed  well  the  duty  assigned  it. 

General  Piatt  entered  the  army  with  no  intention  of  making  it  his  profes- 
sion, and  now  that  a  large  family  of  motherless  children  demanded  his  atten- 
tion and  care,  he  tendered  his  resignation  and  retired  from  the  service. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL  ELIAKIM  P.  SCAMMOK 


ELIAKIM  P.  SCAMMONwas  bom  at  Whitefield,  Lincoln  County, 
Maine,  December  27,  1816.  His  father  was  the  Honorable  Eliakim 
Scammon,  and  he  was  the  fourth  son  in  a  family  of  eight  children. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  obtained  a  cadetsbip  at  West  Point,  where  he  gradu- 
ated in  June,  1837,  standing  seventh  in  a  class  of  forty-six  members.  Among 
his  classmates  wore  Generals  Benham,  Hooker,  and  Sedgwick,  of  the  National 
army,  as  well  as  the  Rebels  Bragg,  Pemberton,  and  Early.  He  was  commis- 
sioned Second-Lieutenant  in  the  Fourth  Artillery,  but  in  the  summer  of  1838 
was  transferred  to  the  Corps  of  Topographical  Engineers.  Immediately  upon 
graduating  he  was  assigned  to  duty  as  Assistant  ProfessOr  of  Mathematics  at 
West  Point,  where  he  remained  until  September,  1838,  when  he  was  ordered  to 
Florida,  where  he  served  one  year,  under  General  Taylor,  in  the  Seminole  War. 
He  was  then  ordered  on  the  Military  Survey  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  thence  to 
Washington,  where  he  remained  two  years,  assisting  the  celebrated  French 
astronomer  and  topographer,  Nieolet,  then  employed  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. In  1847  he  married  Margaret  Stebbins,  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
and  about  the  same  time  was  appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  Ethics  at  West 
Point,  where  he  remained  five  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  went  as  aide- 
de-camp  with  General  Scott  to  Vera  Cruz,  where  he  remained  until  after  the 
capture  of  that  city,  when,  his  health  failing,  he  was  ordered  north  by  the  com- 
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mander  in-chief,  as  bearer  of  dispatcheft.  At  Washington  he  was  directed  to 
report  to  Colonel  Kearney  for  duty  on  the  Lake  Survey,  at  Detroit,  Michigan. 
Here  he  served  eight  years,  and  during  that  time  was  promoted  to  a  Captaincy. 

In  1850  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  became  Professor  of  Mathematics 
in  Mount  Saint  Mary's  College,  near  Cincinnati.  When  the  rebellion  broke  out 
he  was  Principal  of  the  Polytechnic  College,  of  Cincinnati.  He  immediately 
offered  his  services  to  the  Government,  and  was  commissioned  by  Governor 
Dennison  Colonel  of  the.  Twenty-Fourth  Ohio  Infantry.  He  was  soon  trans- 
ferred to  the  Twenty-Third,  and  with  this  regiment  he  performed  brilliant  and 
valuable  services  in  West  Virginia,  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Hun,  and  at 
South  Mountain  and  Antietam.  With  two  regiments  he  held  the  enemy  in 
check  at  Bull  Run  Bridge  during  General  Pope's  retreat,  in  September,  1862. 
He  was  made  Brigadier-General  "for  gallantry  and  meritorious  services"  at 
South  Mountain;  and  at  Antietam  he  commanded  a  division.  Afler  that  he 
constantly  commanded  a  division  or  a  district — generally  a  district.  On  the  3d 
of  February,  1864,  he  was  captured.  Ho  was  returning  from  an  official  visit  to 
the  department  commander,  General  Kelly,  to  his  own  head-quarters  at  Charles- 
town,  West  Virginia.  He  took  the  boat  at  Gallipolis,  expecting  to  reach  hij 
destination  before  daylight.  After  ho  had  retired  the  night  grew  dark  and  tem- 
pestuous, and  the  captain  of  the  boat  "  tied  up"  below  Red  House  Shoal,  in  the 
Kanawha.  Hero  a  party  of  Rebels  surprised  and  captured  the  boat,  and  hur- 
ried off  the  General  to  Richmond.  Afler  three  months'  confincmont  in  Libby 
Prison,  he  was  transferred  to  Danville,  then  to  Macon,  Georgia,  and  finally  to 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  where  ho  was  exchanged  on  the  3d  of  August.  Oq 
the  19th  of  September  ho  was  ordered  to  report  to  Major-General  Foster,  com- 
manding the  Department  of  the  South,  and  by  him  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  District  of  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  war  General  Scanimon  held  radical  views  on  the 
Bubject  of  slaver}',  believing  that  it  was  the  cause  of  the  war,  and  that  it  wa^ 
doomed  to  perish  with  it.  He  is  a  person  of  affable  and  winning  manners;  to 
his  equals  just  and  kind,  but  not  familiar,  and  to  his  inferiors  a  rigid  discipli- 
narian.    In  religion  ho  is  a  sincere  and  earnest  Roman  Catholic. 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL  CHARLES  G.  BARKER. 


CHARLES  G.  lIAKlvEE  was  born  at  Swodesborough,  Gloucester 
County,  New  Jersey,  December  2,  1825.  His  father  died  when  bo  was 
still  quite  young,  leaving  a  widow  and  a  largo  family  of  children. 
Cbarles  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  common -scbool  education  until  be  was 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  old,  when  he  removed  to  Mullica  Hill,  and  entered  tbe 
store  of  the  Honorable  Nathan  T.  Stratton,  as  clerk.  At  an  early  age  he  joined 
tbe  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  it  was  his  intention,  should  circumstances 
permit,  to  enter  the  ministry.  Shortly  after  entering  Mr.  Stratton's  employ 
that  gentleman  was  elected  to  Congress,  and,  being  called  upon  to  nominate  a 
suitable  person  from  bis  district  for  the  cadetship  at  VTost  Point,  be  nominated 
Cbarles  6.  Harker. 

He  entered  the  Military  Academy  in  1854,  and  graduated  in  1858  with  dis- 
tinction. Ho  was  assigned  as  brevet  Second-Lieutenant  to  the  Second  Infkntry 
in  July,  and  in  August  he  was  promoted  to  a  full  Second -Lieutenancy  in  the 
Ninth  Infantry.  Lieutenant  Harker  joined  his  regiment  on  tbe  frontier,  where 
he  remained  until  the  summer  of  1861,  when  he  was  detailed  for  special  duty  at  a 
camp  of  instruction  in  Ohio.  While  there,  by  permission  from  tbe  Secretary  of 
War,  be  accepted  the  Colonelcy  of  the  Sixty-Fifth  Ohio  Infantry;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  was  promoted  to  a  Captaincy  in  the  Kegular  Army. 

He  joined  General  Buell's  arm}',  and  participated  in  the  battle  of  Pittsburg 
Landing  and  the  siege  of  Corinth;  and  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  campaign 
against  Bragg  in  Kentucky.  At  the  battle  of  Stone  Eiver  be  distinguished  him- 
self greatly,  and  was  recommended  for  promotion.  At  the  close  of  this  cam- 
paign he  received  a  leave  for  twenty  days.  He  rejoined  the  brigade  at  tbe 
expiration  of  his  leave,  and,  under  General  Thofnas,  he  participated  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Chickamauga.  Two  horses  were  shot  under  him,  but  he  himself  escaped 
without  injury.  He  was  again  recommended  for  promotion,  and  was  commis- 
sioned a  Brigadier,  to  date  from  the  battle  of  Chickamauga.  At  Mission  Bidge 
his  horse  was  killed,  and  he  was  slightly  wounded.  At  Resaca  he  again  had  his 
horse  killed,  and  was  again  slightly  wounded;  and,  finally,  he  was  mortally 
wounded  in  an  assault  at  Kenesaw  Mountain,  June  27,  1864.  His  remains  were 
forwarded  to  the  scenes  of  his  childhood,  and  though  no  gorgeous  pageant 
followed  them  to  the  grave,  yet  a  large  assembly  of  friends  gathered  to  pay 
their  sad  tribute  of  respect  to  one  they  loved  so  well. 

General  Harker's  courage  was  of  no  ordinary  quality;  and  the  estimation 
in  which  he  was  held  by  his  superiors,  will  be  seen  by  an  extract  from  a  letter 
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from  General  Howard  to  Colonel  Baell  of  the  Fifty -Eighth  Indiana: 
Rocky  Face  where  his  division  wrested  one-half  of  that  wondcrfal  w, 
strength  from  the  Eebels;  at  Ecsaca  where  he  tenaciously  held  a  line  of  ' 
close  nnder  the  Eebel  fire;  at  Dallas  where  he  hammered  the  Kebcl  woi 
less  than  one  hundred  yards;  at  Mud  Creek  where  he  re-enforced  the 
mishers,  and  directed  their  movements  with  so  much  skill  and  vigor  as  tc 
and  hold  a  strong  line  of  the  enemy's  earthworks;  in  fact,  in  every 
where  the  corps  has  been  engaged  this  noble  young  man  earnestly  and  he 
performed  his  part.  God  grant  that  we  may  live  like  him,  and  if  called  \ 
have  as  good  an  earnest  of  an  enduring  peace  in  heaven  as  our  lamented 
eral  Harker." 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL  J.  W.  REILLY. 


BEIGADIEE-GENBEAL  J.  W.  EBILLY  was  born  in  Akron, 
mit  County,  Ohio,  May  21,  1828.  His  father,  Thomas  Reilly,  wa 
many  years  a  contractor  on  the  public  works  of  Ohio  and  Pennsyh 
and  died  in  1852  in  Ireland.  General  Ecilly  was  educated  at  Mount  St.  M 
Emmettsburg,  Maryland.  In  1847  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  Welh 
Ohio,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1851.  In  1861  he  was  elected  a  me 
of  the  Legislature  from  Columbiana  County,  by  the  Eepublican  party. 

In  July,  1862,  he  was  tendered  the  Colonelcy  of  the  One  Hundred 
Fourth  Ohio  by  the  military  committee  of  the  district  comprising  Sui 
Stark,  Portage,  and  Columbiana  counties.  Accepting  the  trust  he  went  ^ 
ously  to  work  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  regiment.  By  the  9th  of  August  he 
recruited  one  thousand  eight  hundred  men.  The  recruits  rendezvoused  at  < 
Massillon,  and  from  them  a  regiment  was  mustered  into  the  service  on  the 
and  30th  of  August,  1862.  Colonel  Eeilly  reported  his  regiment  to  Gt 
Lew.  Wallace  at  Covington,  on  the  2d  of  September,  and  thereafter  took 
Lexington,  Kentucky. 

In  August,  1863,  he  led  his  command  to  Knoxville,  Tennessee.     With 
eral  Burnside's  forces  it  participated  in  the  taking  of  Cumberland  Gap  an 
siege  of  Knoxville.     Colonel  Eeilly  commanded  the  reserve  during  that  i 

While  at  Knoxville,  before  the  siege,  he  was  ordered  to  organize  and 
mand  the  East  Tennessee  troops,  then  pouring  into  the  National  ranks.  I 
pursuit  of  Longstreet  Colonel  Reilly  commanded  the  First  Brigade,  Thin 
vision,  Tw only -TV\T<ii  ktrK^  Cot^^^^xidT^viaamed  in  East  Tennessee  until  J 
1864.  He lV\eT\vy ejtiX. V\W\ Qtercv«t\j\'^OcvQ^^^\ft^^\ft^^'\.^^xwsi»^^ 
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with  hie  command  in  all  the  engagements  of  the  Atlanta  campaign.  Upon  the 
recommendation  of  Grenerals  Cox  and  Schofield,  Colonel  Beillj  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  a  full  Brigadier,  Jaly  30,  1864. 

With  his  brigade  he  joined  in  the  pursuit  of  Hood's  Eebel  forces  into 
Northern  Alabama,  and  thence  to  Bome,  Greorgia.  He  then  joined  General 
Thomas's  command  in  Tennessee,  and  went  with  him  to  Nashville.  From 
Nashville  he  went  to  Pulaski,  Tennessee,  and  participated  in  the  engagements 
with  Hood's  forces  at  Columbia  and  Franklin.  In  the  battle  of  Franklin  Gen- 
eral Reilly  commanded  the  Third  Division  of  the  Twenty-Third  Array  Corps. 

His  next  service  was  in  the  last  fighting  around  Nashville,  but  before  the 
final  battle  he  left  Nashville  on  a  leave  of  thirty  days  for  Ohio.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  his  furlough  he  was  ordered  to  join  his  troops  at  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina,  and  on  his  arrival  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Third  Division 
of  the  Twenty -Third  Army  Corps.  With  it  he  marched  from  Wilmington  to 
Kingston,  and  made  connection  with  General  D.  C.  Cox's  forces  at  Wise's  Forks, 
below  Kingston.  He  then,  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  moved  on  to  Goldsboro', 
North  Carolina. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  General  Reilly  tendered  his  resignation— on  the  20th 
of  May,  1864 — ^returned  to  Ohio,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL  JOSHUA  W.  SILL 


BRIGADIER-GENEEAL  JOSHUA  W.  SILL  was  born  at  Chil- 
licothe,  Ohio,  December  6,  1831.  His  father  is  a  lawyer  of  distinction, 
who  early  settled  at  Chillicothe,  where  he  continued  to  reside  for  years 
afler  the  war.  He  lost  his  mother  in  his  infancy,  and  he  was  reared  and  edu- 
cated at  home  under  the  eye  of  his  father.  His  taste  for  literature  and  science 
developed  rapidly,  and  in  1850  he  was  appointed  a  cadet  at  West  Point.  He 
graduated  in  1853,  standing  third  in  his  class.  He  was  appointed  immediately 
Second -Lieu  ten  ant  of  Ordnance  at  the  Watervliet  Arsenal,  but  was  soon 
ordered  back  to  West  Point  as  instructor,  where  he  remained  until  the  next 
year,  when  he  was  sent  to  Oregon  to  supervise  the  construction  of  magazines 
and  fortifications.  During  the  Indian  war  in  Oregon  Lieutenant  Sill  was  Chief 
of  Ordnance  to  General  Harney,  and  performed  the  duties  of  his  office  with 
energy  and  efficiency.  A  difficulty  arising  between  himself  and  the  General, 
he  applied  for  and  obtained  an  exchange ;  and  in  the  fall  of  1859  he  was  again 
at  Watervliet.    He  was  ordered  from  there  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  where  he 
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remained  notil  the  spring  of  18G0,  wlicn,  veary  o: 
life  in  time  of  peace,  ho  reaignoil,  and  accepted  the  '. 
icB  and  Enginoeriiig  in  the  Polytechnic  Collcgo  at  B 

This  position  ho  fillud  with  ability  until  tho  Opi 
offered  and  urged  to  accept  tho  Colonelcy  of  several 
ho  returned  to  his  nativo  State,  entered  the  Adj 
asaidted  in  organizing  and  equipping  the  Ohio  rcgii 
18G1,  when  lie  aeaumed  comtnaud  of  the  Thirty-Tt 
companied  General  McClolIan  to  the  Kanawha  Val 
bis  death  on  tho  field,  ho  wae  constantly  in  active 
Thomas  in  Eastern  Kentucky;  Mitchel  in  Alabama 
in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  In  every  sphere  of 
was  called  he  proved  himself  a  tliorough  soldier,  a  i 
orablo  gentlemau.  He  was  idolized  by  his  regime 
upon  promotion  he  still  retained  the  affection  of  h 
brigade,  however,  from  tho  fii-st,  and  in  tho  winter 
and  confirmed  Brigadier-General  of  volunteers,  for  j 
duct  on  tho  field.  On  the  organization  of  Buell'e 
eral  Sill  was  placed  in  command  of  a  division  iu 
continued  to  hold  until  his  death.  Ho  was  killed 
31,  1862. 

Of  slight  frame,  mild  and  pleasing  address,  of  i 
merit  both  as  a  soldier  and  a  scholar,  yet  reserved  al 
CBty,  not  from  pride — lie  seemed  to  court  obscurity  r 
Himpliciiy  and  kindness  of  lii.'H  manners,  liin  porfi-cl 
the  lingular  purity  of  his  life,  endeared  liini  bi\von< 
happy  en.'iigh  to  know  liiui ;  and  the  Slate  will  not 
ory  among  tlie  lists  of  her  sous  "  dead  on  the  field  ol 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL  N.  C.  McLEAN, 


TiTATHANIEL  C.  MoLEAN,  son  of  Hon.  John  McLeun,  of  Ohio,  As- 
\  sociate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  was  born 
February  2,  1815,  in  Warren  County,  Ohio.  At  sixteen  years  of  age 
he  graduated  at  Augusta  College,  Kentucky,  and  went  immediately  to  Harvard 
College,  where  he  passed  through  the  studies  of  the  senior  class  as  a  resident 
graduate,  and  then  entered  the  law  school.  After  completing  the  course  pre- 
Bcribed  in  this  bi*anch,  he  returned  to  his  home  in.  Ohio,  and  in  a  short  time 
commenced  the  practice  of  the  law  in  Cincinnati. 

In  1838  ho  married  the  daughter  of  Judge  Burnet,  of  Cincinnati.  He  con- 
tinned  the  practice  of  his  profession  successfully  until  his  health  failed,  when, 
by  the  advice  of  his  physicians,  he  took  a  sea  .voyage  and  visited  Europe.  His 
health  was  benefited,  but  not  fully  restored,  by  this  trip,  and  lie  was  compelled 
to  abandon  his  profession  and  seek  employment  in  business  which  would  enable 
him  to  lead  a  more  active  Iife.» 

After  remaining  in  active  business  for  a  number  of  years,  his  health  seemed 
to  be  entirely  re* established,  and  he  again  returned  to  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. He  had  not  made  the  change  in  his  business  many  months  before 
meeting  with  a  sore  affliction  in  the  loss  of  his  wife,  who  died  suddenly,  after  a 
short  illness,  leaving  four  children. 

In  1858  he  again  married,  his  second  wife  being  the  daughter  of  Phillip  E. 
Thompson,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  ho  was  engaged  RucceflsfuUy  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  In  conjunction  with  the  hito  Colonel  Eobert  Eiley, 
of  Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  under  authority  received  from  General  Fremont,  he 
commenced  the  organization  of  the  Seventy-Fifth  Ohio.  On  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1861,  he  was  commissioned  as  its  Colonel. 

In  January,  1862,  Colonel  McLean  was  ordered  with  his  regiment  to  West 
Virginia.  He  reported  to  General  Milroy,  and  commanded  the  regiment  per- 
sonally in  all  its  operations  under  Generals  Milroy,  Schenck,  and  Fremont,  up 
to  and  through  the  battle  of  Cross  Keys,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  brigade,  consisting  of  four  Ohio  regiments.  This  brigade  Colonel 
McLean  commanded  through  all  the  campaigns  of  General  Pope  in  Virginia, 
A'om  the  time  of  his  taking  command  up  to  the  retreat  upon  Washington  after 
the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run.  During  this  period  of  several  months — from 
tho  battle  of  Cross  Keys  to  the  retreat  upon  Washington — his  conduct  had  been 
sach  that  he  secured  the  approbation  of  his  commanding  officers,  and  they 
warmly  recommended  hie  pi*omotion. 
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On  the  29th  of  November,  1862,  Colonel  McLean  was  commissioned  as 
Brigadier-General.  lie  remained  with  his  command  in  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, under  Generals  McClellan,  Burnside,  and  Hooker,  participating  in  all  iU 
active  operations  through  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville.  General  McLean  then 
applied  to  be  relieved  of  his  command,  and  ordered  to  report  to  General  Barn- 
side  in  the  Department  of  the  Ohio.  By  General  Burnside  he  was  plac^ed  upon 
duty  as  Provost- Marshal  General  of  his  Department.  When  General  Burnside 
was  relieved  of  the  command  of  his  department  by  General  Schoficld,  General 
McLean  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  a  brigade  in  the  field  in  Tennessee, 
where  ho  joined  the  corps  of  General  Schofield,  and  actively  participated  in  all 
the  operations  of  the  army  under  General  Sherman,  up  to  within  a  short  period 
of  the  taking  of  Atlanta.  After  the  battles  of  Konesaw  and  Lost  Mountains  be 
applied  to  be  relieved  of  his  command,  and  ordered  to  Kentucky.  There  ha 
was  placed  in  command  of  a  district,  where  he  remained  sevei-al  months,  par- 
ticipating, in  the  meantime,  in  the  raid  upon  Saltvillo,  Virginia.  Ho  was  sub- 
sequently ordered  to  Tennessee  to  take  command  of  a  brigade.  Sherman  was 
then  marching  across  the  country,  and  our  army  under  General  Thomas  was 
pushed  up  the  Tennessee  River.  After  some  time,  however,  tho  orders  were 
changed,  and  this  command  was  ordered  to  North  Carolina,  by  way  of  Wash- 
ington City,  and  at  Alexandria  the  troops  were  embarked  on  transports,  and 
conveyed  to  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  landing  at  Fort  Fisher.  From  this 
time  they  steadily  advanced  up  to  their  junction  with  General  Sherman,  when 
the  surrender  of  Leo  virtually  ended  the  war.  Believing  that  tho  war  was  now 
over,  and  that  his  services  were  no  longer  needed,  General  McLean  sent  in  bis 
resignation  which  was,  afler  a  short  period,  accepted. 

Dnring  tho  whole  war  General  McLean  was  off  duty  for  the  space  of  only 
thirty  days,  having  had  leave  of  absence  once  for  twent}',  and  again  for  ten 
days.  Since  the  war  ho  removed  to  the  State  of  Minnesota,  where  he  retired 
to  the  quiet  occupation  of  a  farmer. 


m^^ 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL  WILLIAM  T.  H.  BROOKS. 


WILLIAM  T.  il.  BROOKS,  a  native  of  Ohio,  and  one  of  her  cadets 
at  West  Point,  was  graduated  from  the  Academy  in  July,  1841.  anJ 
appointed  Brevet  Socoml-Lieutenant,  Thinl  Infantry.  lie  had  risen 
to  a  Captainc}^  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  by  March,  18G2,  to  one  of  tho 
Major's  commissions  in  the  p]ighteenth  Infantry.  lie  was  made  a  Brigadier- 
General  of  volunteers  in  September,  1861.     In  July,  1864,  he  resigned. 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL  GEORGE  W.  MORGAN. 


GEOBGE  W.  MORGAN,  a  Democratic  politician  of  prominence  and  a 
Brigadier- General  of  volunteers  during  a  part  of  the  war,  best  known 
by  his  evacuation  of  Cumberland  Gap,  was  born  in  Washington,  Wash- 
ington County,  Pennsylvania.  He  is  a  descendant,  on  the  paternal  side,  of  a 
Revolutionary  soldier,  whose  name  is  still  preserved  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try, and,  on  the  maternal  side,  of  the  Duanes. 

He  evinced  military  proclivities  at  an  early  age.  When  only  eighteen 
years  old  he  entered  the  army  of  General  Houston,  in  the  war  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  Texas,  and  served  throughout  that  struggle  with  such  courage  as 
to  attract  the  special  notice  of  his  superiors.  On  his  return  he  received  a  com- 
mission as  cadet  at  West  Point,  but  he  loft  the  Academy  before  graduating. 

When  volunteers  were  asked  for  the  war  with  Mexico  he  at  once  raised  a 
company  and  marched  with  it  to  Camp  Washington,  near  Cincinnati.  Upon 
the  organization  of  the  Second  Ohio  Regiment,  he  was  elected  its  Colonel. 
With  this  command  he  served  under  General  Taylor  on  the  Rio  Grande  till  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  service  of  the  uegimcnt.  President  Polk  then  ap- 
pointed him  Colonel  of  the  Fourteenth  Regular  Infantry,  and  this  he  commanded 
with  distinction  till  the  close  of  the  war.  In  the  battle  of  Contreras  he  was 
severely  wounded.  He  had  been  in  high  favor  with  the  Democratic  party,  and 
President  Polk  now  gave  him  a  consular  appointment  in  Portugal,  and  after- 
ward made  him  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

Colonel  Morgan  only  returned  to  the  United  States  shortly  before  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  Uniting  with  the  war  wing  of  the  Democratic  party,  he  at 
once  offered  his  services  to  the  Government,  and,  on  the  credit  of  his  past  mil- 
itary experience,  he  was  made  a  Brigadier-General  of  volunteers,  his  commis- 
sion dating  from  12th  November,  1861. 

When  General  Buell  first  proposed  to  occupy  Cumberland  Gap  he  directed 
General  Morgan  to  go  there.  He  moved  vigorously,  fortified  the  place  se- 
curely when  he  gained  possession  of  it,  and  was  supposed  to  have  a  sure  foot- 
hold. But  when  Kirby  Smith,  passing  by  Cumberland  Gap,  entered  Kentucky 
in  the  summer  of  1862,  General  Morgan  considered  his  position  compromised. 
Destroying  his  works  as  well  as  he  could,  he  abandoned  the  gap  and  began  a 
hasty  retreat  to  the  Ohio  River.  John  Morgan's  Rebel  cavalry  was  sent  to 
bang  upon  and  harass  his  flanks,  but  he  succeeded  in  extricating  his  command. 
His  operations,  however,  were  not  satisfactory  to  the  Government,  and  he  held 
no  further  important  place.  General  Morgan  is  a  man  of  soldierly  appearance 
and  a  fluent  speaker.  His  manners  are  polished  and  popular,  and  his  political 
friends  still  have  hopes  of  further  advancement  for  him. 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL  JOHN  BEATTY. 


JOHN  BEATTY  was  born  at  Sandusky  City,  Ohio,  in   1828.     For  sct- 
eral  years  prior  to  the  rebellion   he  was  engaged   in    banking    at   Card- 
ington,   and    in    1860   he   was   Presidential   Elector   for   the   Thirteeoth 
Congressional  District  on  the  Republican  ticket. 

After  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  he  at  once  abandoned  his  business,  and  early 
in  April,  1861,  enlisted  as  a  private  in  a  company  raised  in  his  own  town.  Of 
this  company  he  was  immediately  and  unanimously  elected  Captain,  and  on  the 
19th  of  the  month  he  reported  his  men  for  duty  to  the  Adjutant-General  of 
Ohio.  Eight  days  later  he  was  elected  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Third  Ohio 
Infantry,  of  which  his  company  was  a  part.  It  was  originally  a  three  months* 
regiment;  but  on  the  12th  of  June,  previous  to  taking  the  field,  it  reorganized 
for  the  three  years'  service;  the  field-officers  remaining  the  same.  On  the  23d 
of  June  the  Third  Ohio  was  sent  to  West  Virginia,  and,  during  a  summer  and 
fall  campaign  in  that  wild  and  mountainous  region,  at  Middle  Fork,  at  Rich 
Mountain,  at  Cheat  Mountain,  and  at  Elkwater  it  illustrated  its  own  excellence, 
and  the  skill  and  bravery  of  its  officers. 

Transferred  to  Kentucky  in  November,  the  regiment  had  the  good  forliino 
to  be  assigned  to  the  old  Third  Division  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  comnuiudfJ 
by  General  O.  M.  Mitchcl.  While  at  Bacon  Creek,  Kentucky,  Lieuteiiant- 
Colonel  Beatty  was  promoted  to  the  Colonelcy  of  his  regiment,  and  in  that 
capacity  he  accompanied  General  Mitchel  through  his  campaign  in  Suutlicrn 
Kentucky,  Middle  Tennessee,  and  Northern  Alabama.  In  tlie  fight  at  Bridge- 
port, and  in  the  operations  about  Decatur  and  Point  Eock,  Colonel  Bcalt}-  l(x»k 
a  conspicuous  and  useful  part.  Selected  by  General  Mitchcl  as  Provost-Mai-shal 
of  Huntsville,  he  discharged  the  delicate  and  difficult  duties  of  that  office  with 
fidelity  and  tact. 

Returning  to  Louisville  with  General  Buell  in  September,  18G2,  he  joined 
in  the  pursuit  of  Bragg  through  Kentucky,  and  on  the  8th  of  October  fouirht  at 
the  head  of  his  regiment  in  the  battle  of  Perryville.  Here  he  first  attract<?d 
general  attention.  Holding  the  extreme  right  of  General  Rousseau's  divi.sion  his 
regiment  was  assailed,  both  in  front  and  flank,  by  an  overwhelming  Ibrce;  and 
though,  in  an  hour's  time,  one-third  of  his  men  were  killed  and  wounded.  Colo- 
nel Beatty  refused  to  yield  an  inch  of  ground  until  relieved  by  Colonel  Pope, 
with  the  Fifleenth  Kentucky. 

On  the  2Gth  of  December  Colonel  Beatty  assumed  command  of  the  old  Sev- 
enteenth Brigade,  which  had  been  formed  previously  with  such  leaders  as  Lytle 
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and  Dumont.  On  Wednesday,  the  3lBt  of  December,  at  Murfreesboro',  this 
brigade  forming  the  third  part  of  Eoasseaa's  division,  assisted  checking  the 
onset  of  Hardee.  Colonel  Beatty  had  two  horses  shot  under  him,  hut  ho  came 
out  uninjured.  On  Saturday  night,  January  3,  1863,  he  was  ordered  to  attack 
the  enemy's  works  lying  near  the  Murfreesboro*  Turnpike.  Placing  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  brigade,  he  charged  over  the  Rebel  works  and  carried  them  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.  On  the  12th  of  March,  1863,  Colonel  Beatty  was 
commissioned  Brigadier-General  of  volunteers,  to  rank  from  the  29lh  of  No- 
vember, 1862. 

Being  assigned  to  the  First  Brigade  of  Negley's  division,  he  participated  in 
the  TuUahoma  campaign,  and  after  the  Eebels  had  been  driven  out  of  that 
stronghold  he  led  the  column  which  pursued  them,  skirmishing  successfully  with 
their  rear-guard,  until  ho  gained  the  lofty  plateau  of  the  Cumberlands.  In  the 
Chattanooga  campaign  General  Beatty  had  the  honor  of  .being  the  first  to  lead 
his  command  to  the  summit  of  Lookout  Mountain.  The  Kebels,  after  a  feeble 
resistance  at  Johnson's  Creek,  retired  rapidly  before  him.  In  the  masterly 
retreat  from'  Dug  Gap,  which  elicited  warm  commendation  both  from  Geneml 
Bosecrans  and  General  Thomas,  General  Beatty  was  assigned  by  General  Neg- 
ley  to  the  responsible  and  difficult  duty  of  protecting  and  bringing  away  a  large 
wagon -train  in  the  face  of  an  immense  force  of  Eebels.  Not  a  single  wagon 
fell  into  the  enemy's  hands. 

In  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  it  was  General  Beatty 's  fortune  to  commence 
the  fighting  both  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  September ;  the  first  day  upon  the 
extreme  right,  and  the  second  upon  the  extreme  left  of  the  line.  Assailed  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  he  handsomely  repulsed  the  enemy,  after  a  fight  of 
three  hours'  duration,  and  held  his  ground  until  ordered  to  the  center  of  the 
line,  late  in  the  afternoon.  On  Sunday  morning  he  reported  to  General  Thomas 
with  his  command,  and  was  placed  on  the  extreme  loft  along  the  Lafayette  road, 
with  orders  to  hold  it  at  all  hazards.  Hour  after  hour,  with  his  comparatively 
feeble  force,  he  maintained  his  position  against  the  masses  of  the  foe  which 
surged  around  him.  He  was  re-cTnforced  at  last  by  Colonel  T.  R  Stanley,  with 
his  brigade,  and  in  conjunction  they  charged  and  drove  the  Eebels  half  a 
mile,  capturing  a  large  part  of  General  Adamses  Louisiana  brigade,  with  its 
leader  at  its  head.  Later  in  the  day  General  Beatty  was  among  the  heroes 
who  held  the  last  position  against  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Ilebcl  army. 
Again  on  the  2l8t,  while  in  position  near  Rossville,  a  heavy  reconnoitering  col- 
umn attacked  General  Beatty's  brigade,  but  it  was  driven  back  with  consid- 
erable loss.  # 

In  the  reorganization  of  the  army  General  Beatty  was  assigned  to  the 
Second  Brigade  of  Davis's  division,  and,  during  the  operations  which  resulted 
in  the  expulsion  of  the  Eebels  from  Mission  Eidge  and  Lookout  Mountain,  his 
command  held  the  left  of  the  line.  Though  not  actively  engaged  at  that 
time,  it  joined  with  great  vigor  in  pursuit  of  the  retreating  foe.  On  the  20th 
of  November  General  Beatty,  in  conjunction  with  Colonel  Daniel  McCook,  over- 
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took  the  Rebel  General  Maury  at  Graysville,  and,  a3ler  a  sharp  conflict,  entirelj 
defeated  him. 

Od  the  Ist  of  December  General  Davie'e  division  commenced  its  march 
toward  Knoxville  for  the  relief  of  General  Burnside,  not  returning  to  its  camp 
at  Chattanooga  until  the  18th  of  the  same  month.  General  Beatty  partici- 
pated in  this  march,  sharing  fully  the  fatigues  and  hardships  of  the  humblest 
private  soldier  in  the  command.  On  the  13th  of  January,  1864,  he  tendei-ed  his 
resignation  for  reasons  of  a  private  nature. 

General  Boatty  was  never  absent,  during  his  entire  term  of  service,  from 
any  command  to  which  he  had  been  assigned,  while  that  command  was  actively 
engaged.  He  was  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
his  position,  and  his  soldierly  reputation  was  stainless.  In  fact,  so  marked 
were  his  honesty  and  open-hearted  integrity,  that  his  name  became  a  synonym 
for  these  qualities  among  his  men;  and  when  they  wished  to  express  their 
unquestioning  trust  in  any  one,  they  said  he  was  "  as  honest  as  John  Beatty." 
General  Beatty  remarked  to  General  Thomas,  after  he  had  tendered  his 
resignation,  that  he  hoped  there  would  be  no  misunderstanding  of  the  motived 
which  induced  him  to  resign.  General  Thomas  replied :  "  General,  we  know  you 
too  well  to  suspect  your  motives  in  anything."  In  the  camp,  in  the  bivouac,  or 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  it  is  said  that  he  never  laid  down  or  closed  his  eyes  in 
sleep,  without  first  reading  a  passage  in  the  Bible  and  commending  himself,  his 
soldiers,  and  his  country  to  God  in  earnest  prayer.  An  orderly  whose  busioess 
took  him  around  to  various  places,  said  that  General  Beatty's  were  the  only 
head- quarters  which  he  ever  visited  where  he  never  heard  an  oath.  Mirth  and 
amusement  were  by  no  means  unknown  at  these  head-quarters  ;  but  gaming, 
and  intcniperanco  were  utter  stningers;  and  on  no  pretense  could  General 
Boatty  bo  induced  to  consent  to  the  sale  of  liquor  within  his  command. 

His  power  of  endurance  was  wonderful.  When  occasion  demanded  he 
could  perform  the  longest  and  most  fatiguing  marches  without  complaint,  and 
seemingly  without  suffering  the  slightest  inconvenience  from  want  of  food 
or  sleep.  Changes  of  temperature  were  nothing  to  him  ;  and  enow,  rain,  aad 
hlect  were  equally  unable  to  affect  his  equanimity.  Whatever  was  the  soldier's 
bed,  that  also  was  his  couch  ;  and  whatever  was  the  soldier's  fare,  he  also  par- 
took of  it.  A  soldier  once  said,  ''If  we  were  compelled  to  eat  the  bark  of 
trees  I  believe  General  Beatty  would  find  it  delicious  food.'*  The  evening 
before  leaving  Chattanooga  he  received  a  communication  from  the  commanders 
of  the  several  regiments  in  his  brigade,  tendering  their  sincere  thanks  for  his 
kind  and  generous  bearing  toward  all,  and  expressing  their  high  appreciation 
of  his  valuable  services.  Indeed,  it  did  not  often  happen  that  the  resignation 
of  an  officer  excited  more  universal  regret  than  did  that  of  General  Beatty. 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL  WILLIAM  W.  BURNS. 


WILLIAM  W,  BUENS  entered  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point  as  a  Cadet  from  Ohio,  his  native  State,  in  the  year  1843. 
He  graduated  in  1847,  and  was  brevetted  Second-Lieutenant  Third 
United  States  Infantry  on  the  Ist  of  July  of  the  same  year.  During  July 
and  August  he  was  stationed  with  a  company  of  sappers  and  miners  at  West 
Point,  and  in  September  of  the  same  year  he  sailed  for  Mexico.  In  1848  he 
returned  fVom  Mexico  and  marched  for  Arkansas.  In  1851  he  was  promoted  to 
First-Lieutenant  in  the  Fifth  Infantry,  and  was  ordered  to  Texas.  In  1854  he 
was  on  recruiting  service  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  1857  he  was  engaged  in  the 
Florida  campaign.  He  was  Depot  Commissary  at  Fort  Myers,  and  afterward 
was  Eegimental-Quartermaster  in  the  Fifth  Infantiy.  He  participated  in  the 
Utah  campaign,  and  in  1858  was  appointed  Captain  and  Commissary  of  Subsist- 
ence. In  1859  he  was  Chief  Commissary  for  the  Arkansas  and  Texas  frontier. 
He  escaped  capture  at  Fort  Smith  in  1861,  and  was  appointed  Chief  Commis- 
«ary  on  the  staff  of  General  McClellan,  for  the  Department  of  Ohio.  He  was 
with  General  McClellan  in  West  Virginia  until  after  the  capture  of  Rich  Mount- 
ain and  Laurel  Hill,  when  he  returned  to  Cincinnati  as  Chief  Commissary,  De- 
partment of  the  Ohio. 

In  September,  1861,  he  was  appointed  Brigadier-General  of  volunteers,  and 
was  ordered  to  report  to  General  McClellan,  at  Washington.  He  was  assigned 
to  the  brigade  formerly  commanded  by  Colonel  Baker.  General  Burns  was 
member  of  a  Board  of  Examiners  for  Stone's  division,  and,  after  that,  was  Pres- 
ident of  a  General  Court-martial.  In  February,  1862,  he  made  a  campaign  to 
Winchester,  Virginia,  and  was  then  transferred  to  the  peninsula.  He  made  the 
first  reconnoissance  in  front  of  Yorktown,  and  was  engaged  at  Hanover  C.  H., 
Fair  Oaks,  Old  Town,  Peach  Orchard,  Savage  Station,  Glendalo,  and  Malvern 
Hill.  On  the  5th  of  July  he  was  granted  a  leave  of  absence,  in  consequence  of 
a  severe  wound.  Upon  returning  to  the  field  ho  made  the  campaign  in  White 
Plains  Valley,  and  was  engaged  at  Snicker's  Gap.  He  assumed  command  of 
the  First  Division,  Ninth  Corps,  November  3d,  and  on  the  12th  and  13th  of 
December  participated  in  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg.  On  the  10th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1863,  General  Burns  was  ordered  to  report  to  General  Rosecrans,  and  on 
the  12th  he  was  notified  by  the  Secretary  of  War  of  his  appointment  as  Major- 
Creneral;  but  on  the  6th  of  March  he  resigned  his  commission  of  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral, preferring  to  return  to  his  former  rank  of  Major  and  Commissary  of  Sub- 
sistence in  the  regular  army.  His  course  in  this  respect  was  much  regretted  by 
many,  who  believed  he  had  shown  the  capacity  to  make  an  excellent  officer  of 
volunteers,  and  to  win  distinction  in  the  army. 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL  JOHN  S.  MASON. 


JOHN  S.  MASON  was  born  at  Steubenville,  Ohio,  August  21,  1824 
father  was  a  prominent  physician,  and  a  surgeon  in  the  war  of 
John  Mason's  early  years  were  spent  at  school  in  Steubenville,  i 
1840  he  entered  Kenyon  College,  where  he  remained  until  the  winter  oi 
-when  he  went  to  Washington  College,  Pennsylvania.  In  1843  he  enterec 
Point,  and  in  1847  he  graduated,  standing  ninth  in  a  class  of  Uiirty- 
Among  his  classmates  were  Generals  Burnside,  Gibbon,  Griffin,  Wilcox,  j 
and  A.  P.  Hill  and  Henry  Heath  of  the  Eobel  army.  While  a  cadet  ho  t 
held  one  of  the  highest  military  offices  in  the  class,  and  he  graduated  c 
in  tactics. 

He  was  ap]>ointed  Second-Lieutenant  in  the  Third  Artillery,  and  he 
his  company  at  Tampico,  Mexico.     Soon  after  arriving  he  was  attackec 
yellow  fever,  and  when   convalescent  he  wan  ordered  to  Cincinnati  f 
health,  where  he  spent  the  winter  in  assisting  Major  Shover  to  prepa 
battery  for  the  field.     He  returned  to  Puebla,  Mexico,  with  recruits  in 
1848,  and  there  he  remained  as  Comraiasary  of  Subsistence  until  peac 
declared,  when  he  joined  Shover's  battery,  and  after  a  perilous  passage  re 
Now  Orleans,  where  he  was  again  attacked  with  yellow  fever.     He  pro( 
to  his  home  in  Ohio,  and  upon  regaining  his  health,  repaired  to  Fort  A 
Rhode  Island,  where  he  remained  until  January,  1852 ;  in  the  meantime 
promoted  to  First-Lieutenant,  September,  1850. 

Having  suffered  in  health  ever  since  his  return  from  Mexico  ho  appli< 
a  transfer,  and  was  ordered  to  California.  He  sailed  with  the  first  detael 
of  troops  that  ever  crossed  the  isthmus,  and  in  February,  1852,  arrived  a 
Francisco.  Ho  was  stationed  for  some  months  at  Monterey,  and  was 
ordered  to  San  Diego,  where  he  was  engaged  in  garrison  duty  and  in  8C( 
against  the  Indians.  In  December,  1853,  he  was  ordered  to  Fort  Yanaa,  j 
junction  of  the  Gila  and  Colorado  Rivers,  and  from  that  point  he  made  a 
to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  California.  In  July,  1854,  having  been  app< 
Regimental  Quartermaster,  he  proceeded  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  reg 
at  Benecia  Barracks,  where  he  remained  until  June,  1858,  when,  at  hie 
request,  he  was  detailed  on  recruiting  service.  He  was  assigned  to  Loui: 
Kentucky,  but  was  soon  ordered  to  Newport  Barracks  as  conimandai 
recruits  at  that  rendezvous.  In  July,  1860,  after  a  short  leave,  he  joinc 
regiment  at  Vancouver,  Oregon. 

In  the  summer  of  1861  he  was  appointed  Captain  in  the  Eleventh  Infa 
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and  abcat  the  same  time  Governor  Dennison  oiforcd  him  the  Colonelcy  of  the 
Fourth  Ohio  Infantry,  which  he  accepted.  He  assumed  command  of  the  regi- 
ment at  Camp  Pendleton  on  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  joined  General 
Kelly  in  his  attack  on  Romney.  The  Fourth  Ohio  led  the  advance,  and  after  a 
sharp  skirmish  the  Rebels  were  driven  from  the  town.  In  January  Romney 
was  evacuated,  and  the  command  fell  back  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
at  Patterson's  Creek.  While  at  thiH  point  Colonel  Mason  was  appointed  Chief 
of  Artillery  to  General  Lander,  and  during  the  winter  he  was  engaged  in  reor- 
ganizing that  arm  of  the  service.  Upon  the  reorganization  of  the  division 
under  General  Shields,  the  senior  officer  of  artillery  was  made  Chief  of  Artillery, 
and  Colonel  Mason's  regiment  was  assigned  to  Colonel  Kimball's  brigade.  Col- 
onel Mason  remained  with  General  Shields  himself,  and,  with  a  force  of  infantry, 
artillery,  and  cavalry,  was  engaged  in  rcconnoissance-duty  around  Middletown, 
Strasbnrg,  and  Winchester.  General  Shields,  in  his  reports  and  letters,  made 
frequent  mention  of  Colonel  Mason  for  efficiency  and  gallantry,  and  there  was 
scarcely  a  movement  of  the  division  in  which  he  did  not  participate. 

The  brigade  was  ordered  to  Harrison's  Landing,  where  Colonel  Mason 
remained  until  that  place  was  evacuated,  when,  afler  re-enforcing  General  Pope 
at  Centerville,  he  marched  to  Georgetown,  where  the  regiment  was  withdrawn 
from  the  field,  in  consequence  of  disease  contracted  at  Harrison's  Landing.  It 
rejoined  the  brigade  at  Harper's  Ferry,  afler  the  battle  of  Antietam,  and 
marched  with  the  army  to  Falmouth.  At  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  Colonel 
Mason  was  in  command  of  three  regiments,  which  composed  the  advance  line 
of  skirmishers  fbr  Couch's  corps.  General  Kimball  being  wounded  early  in  the 
action  Colonel  Mason  assumed  command  of  the  brigade,  and  held  a  position  on 
the  front  line  until  near  nightfall,  when  the  brigade  being  out  of  ammunition 
was  withdrawn. 

A  few  weeks  after  this  Colonel  Mason  was  promoted  to  Brigadier- General. 
His  health  having  failed  from  severe  exposure,  he  obtained  a  sick  leave,  and  at 
its  expiration  was  transferred  to  the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  and  assigned  to 
the  command  of  the  District  of  Ohio;  but  upon  the  arrival  of  General  Cox,  his 
senior,  he  was  transferred  to  the  command  of  the  troops  at  Columbus.  Hid 
health  would  not  admit  of  his  returning  to  the  field,  and  in  November,  1863, 
ho  was  ordered  on  duty  at  San  Francisco. 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL  S.  S.  CARROLL 


GENERAL  CARROLL  is  a  native  of  Washington  City.  He  grad- 
uated at  West  Point  in  1856,  and  was  a  Captain  in  the  Tenth  United 
States  Infantry  at  the  opening  of  the  war.  He  was  appointed  Colonel 
of  the  Eighth  Ohio  Infantry  in  December,  1862,  and  assumed  command  of  the 
regiment  at  Roraney,  West  Virginia.  It  was  serving  then  under  Kelly  ;  and  it 
subsequently  served  under  Lander  and  Shields. 

Colonel  Carroll  commanded  his  regiment  in  the  fii-st  battle  of  Winchester, 
and  soon  after  he  joined  General  McDoweirs  corps  at  Fredericksburg.  There 
he  took  command  of  a  brigade,  and  moved  with  General  Shields  to  the  Loraj 
Valley.  He  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Port  Republic,  and  was  badly  injured 
by  his  wounded  horse  falling  upon  him,  and  partly  dislocating  his  right 
shoulder. 

Colonel  Carroll's  brigade  was  transferred  to  Rickett's  division  of  McDowell's 
corps,  and  it  participated  in  the  battles  of  second  Bull  Run  and  Cedar  Mount- 
ain, and  in  General  Pope's  Virginia  campaign.  The  Colonel  was  badly  woundtMi 
on  the  Rapidan  while  inspecting  the  picket  line.  After  Antietani  the  hriirmlc 
was  transferred  to  Whipple's  division,  Third  Corps,  and  was  cui^ai^ed  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Fredcricksburjj^.  In  the  Bpriii<(  of  1803  Colonel  Carroll  was  transtomMJ 
to  the  First  Brigade,  Third  Division,  Second  Corps,  and  was  eni^agod  in  the 
battles  of  Chanccllorsvillc,  Gettysburg,  Bristow  Station,  Mine  Run,  and  Morton*? 
Ford. 

In  the  reorganization  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  in  the  sprini^  of  1S(»4. 
he  was  assigned  to  the  Third  Brigade,  Second  Division,  Second  Corps.  He  wa?" 
wounded.  May  5tli,  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  through  the  right  arm: 
again,  May  10th,  in  the  right  leg;  and  again,  May  13th.  through  the  left  elbow- 
joint,  permanently  losing  the  use  of  the  arm.  He  was  promoted  to  Brigadier- 
General  on  the  12th  of  May,  1864. 

He  continued  in  the  service  until  the  close  of  the  war,  and  was  a  portion 
of  the  time  in  temporary  command  of  the  Department  of  West  Virginia. 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL  HENRY  B.  CARRINGTON. 


HENRY  B.  CARRINGTON  was  born  at  Wallingford,  Connecticut, 
March  2,  1824.  In  1840  he  exhibited  a  marked  taste  for  military 
studies,  but  on  account  of  Ill-health  he  abandoned  them  and  entered 
Yale  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1845,  and  from  the  Law  School  in  1848. 
He  removed  to  Ohio  in  the  same  year,  and  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Colum- 
bus, at  fii'st  in  partnership  with  A.  F.  Perry,  and  afterward  with  Ilonorable 
William  Dennison. 

In  1857  he  was  placed  upon  Governor  Chase's  staff,  and  he  remained  Adju- 
tant-General of  Ohio  until  he  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Eighteenth  United 
States  Infantry.  This  appointment  was  made  without  the  solicitation,  and  even 
without  the  knowledge  of  Colonel  Carrington,  for  services  rendered  in  the 
organization  of  troops,  and  for  aiding  in  the  inauguration  of  the  first  West  Vir- 
ginia campaign.  Lieutenant-Gcneral  Scott  was  one  of  the  prominent  army  offi- 
cers who  interested  themselves  in  this  appointment.  Colonel  Carrington  had 
given  evidence  of  military  ability  while  Adjutant-General  of  the  State.  At  a 
military  convention  held  in  Cincinnati  in  1859,  Generals  Lytic,  Hildebrand,  and 
Fyffe,  on  the  part  of  the  Volunteer  Militia,  presented  him  with  a  fine  sword  and 
a  brace  of  revolvers. 

In  November,  1862,  Colonel  Carrington  was  promoted  to  Brigadier-General 
of  volunteers.  He  served  mostly  in  the  district  of  Indiana,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  border  defense,  and  in  the  destruction  of  secret  societies  with  trea- 
sonable ends.  When  mustered  out  of  the  service  as  Brigadier-General  in 
August,  1865,  General  Carrington  was  assigned  to  duty  in  Kentucky,  where  he 
remained  till  November,  when  he  was  ordered  to  the  Indian  frontier.  He  was 
placed,  at  first,  in  command  of  Fort  Kearney,  then  of  the  East  Subdistrict  of 
Nebraska,  and  finally  of  the  Mountain  District,  Department  of  the  Platte.  He 
was  charged  with  the  building  of  forts  and  the  opening  of  u  new  line  to  Vir- 
ginia City,  through  Dacotah  and  Montana.  General  Carrington  was  still  on 
duty  in  that  section  of  country,  when  a  disaster  to  a  small  detachment  of  his 
command,  which  was  met  by  hostile  Indians,  a  short  distance  from  the  fort,  and 
cut  to  pieces,  led  to  his  being  relieved  from  command  for  an  investigation  into 
the  cause  of  the  disaster. 

General  Carrington's  field  service  during  the  war  was  not  considerable,  but 
his  administration  in  Indiana  was  wise,  active,  and  able,  and  greatly  endeared 
him  to  the  loyal  people  of  that  State.  His  efforts  to  unearth  the  machinations 
of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle  and  the  like  secret  treasonable  organiza- 
tions, were  most  efficient.    Next  to  General  Rosecrans  more  is  due  to  General 
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Oarrington  than  to  any  other  one  man  for  the  exposure  and  defeat  of  fbrnnidaUt 
•ofaemeSy  aiming  at  revolntion  in  the  North.  His  coarse  in  the  trial  of  the  Indi 
ana  conspirators  was  bitterly  denounced  by  the  opposition ;  but  it  was  sustained 
bj-  the  army,  by  the  public  sentiment  of  the  country,  and  by  the  Government 
The  case  was  ultimately  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
where  a  minority  of  the  Justices  held  that  his  court,  being  held  within  a  State 
not  in  rebellion  and  not  the  theater  of  war,  was  illegal,  and  that  the  case  shoold 
have  been  tried  before  the  ordinary  civil  tribunals.  This  decision  never  aflbcted 
the  popular  approval  of  General  Garrington*s  course,  or  the  general  gratitude 
tbt  his  unshrinking  service  in  the  premises.  At  the  onbreak  of  the  war^hii 
■ealous  and  faithful  labors  as  Adjutant-General  of  Ohio  well  deserved  simllsr 
returns;  though  they  would  have  been  more  valuable  had  he  possessed  meit 
qretem.  Of  the  nature  and  extent  of  these  labors,  we  have  spoken  at  greatsr 
length  in  the  preceding  sketch  of  Governor  Dennison*B  administration.* 

In  person,  General  Carrington  is  below  the  medium,  sise,  slender,  nervooi^ 
and  active.    He  has  a  finely-cultivated  mind  and  good  literary  acquirements. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL  MELANOTHON  S.  WADE. 


THE  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Cincinnati  on  the  2d  of  Decem- 
ber, 1802.  He  is  descended  from  the  old  Ecvolationary  stock,  his 
father,  D.  E.  Wade,  having  participated  in  that  struggle,  and  having  suf- 
fered imprisonment  in  the  prison-ship  and  in  the  old  sugar-house  at  New  Tork. 
Melancthon  S.  Wade,  upon  arriving  at  manhood,  became  identified  with  the 
volunteer  militia  companies  of  the  city,  and  rose  by  regular  gradation  from 
Second-Sergeant  to  Brigadier-General.  lie  was  in  commission  from  1825  to 
1849,  and  he  always  evinced  a  lively  interest  in  the  citizen-soldiery.  Upon  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  he  at  once  tendered  his  services  to  the  Govern- 
ment,  and,  at  the  recommendation  of  General  0.  M.  Mitchel,  he  was  commis- 
sioned Brigadier-General  of  volunteers  by  President  Lincoln,  and  was  assigned 
to  duty  as  commandant  of  Camp  Dennison,  then  the  rendezvous  foAr  the  great 
majority  of  Ohio  troops.  In  this  position  General  Wade's  arduous  and  respon- 
sible duties  were  faithfully  performed.  The  camp  literally  swarmed  with  vol- 
unteers, eager  to  be  drilled,  equipped,  and  sent  to  the  field.  All  this  General 
Wade  did  to  the  satisfaction  both  of  his  superiors  and  of  his  inferiors.  His  se- 
vere labors,  the  miasma  of  the  camp,  and  advancing  years,  were  too  much  for  his 
constitution,  and  after  three  months'  service  he  was  compelled  to  tender  bis 
resignation,  which  was  accepted. 

*Part  I,  Histoiy  of  the  State  and  her  War  Adminiitration. 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL  JOHN  P.  SLOUGH. 


JOHN  P.  SLOUGH  was  born  in  Cincinnati  in  1829.  His  father,  Martin 
Slough,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  West,  having  removed  to  Cincin- 
nati as  early  as  1806.  The  son  obtained  his  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  Cincinnati,  except  one  year  in  the  Cincinnati  College,  before  it  burnod  down. 
He  afterward  grajluated  from  the  Cincinnati  Law  School,  and  for  a  number  of 
3'eai*s  was  a  member  of  the  Hamilton  County  bar,  a  local  politician,  and  for  a 
time  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Legislature,  in  which  his  belligerent  tendencies  in- 
volved, him  in  some  trouble. 

In  1861,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  ho  was  in  Denver  City,  Colorado 
Territory.  He  at  once  organized  a  company  for  the  Union  service.  It  was 
afterward  increased  to  a  regiment  and  he  was  appointed  its  Colonel.  He  par- 
ticipated in  the  engagement  at  Port  Union,  New  Mexico,  and  for  gallantry  there 
was  promoted  to  Brevet  Brigadier-General,  and  was  called  to  the  East,  where 
he  served  at  Harper's  Ferry  during  its  seigo.  Ho  was  afterward  promoted  to  a 
full  Brigadier-Generalship  and  placed  in  command  at  Alexandria,  where  he 
remained  until  the  close  of  the  war.  His  administration  at  Alexandria  was 
vigorous,  and  the  post  was  important.  His  strenuous  efforts  to  preserve  order 
brought  upon  him  the  hostility  of  influential  classes,  and  particularly  of  the 
liquor-sellers;  and  concerted  efforts  wore  several  times  made  for  his  removal. 
But  he  passed  successfully  through  every  investigation,  and  retained  the  confi- 
dence of  the  .Government  to  the  last. 

Aft^r  the  war  he  was  for  a  time  in  Ohio,  but  he  ultimately  returned  to 
Colorado. 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL  JOHN  BEATTY. 


JOHN  BEATTY  was  born  at  Sandusky  City,  Ohio,  in   1828.     F 
eral  years  prior  to  the  rebellion  he  was  engaged   in    banking   at 
ington,   and    in    1860   he   was   Presidential   Elector    for    the    Thi 
Congressional  District  on  the  Kepablican  ticket. 

AHer  the  fall  of  Fort  Samter  he  at  once  abandoned  his  business,  an 
in  April,  1861,  enlisted  as  a  private  in  a  company  raised  in  his  own  to¥ 
this  company  he  was  immediately  and  unanimously  elected  Captain,  and 
19th  of  the  month  he  reported  his  men  for  duty  to  the  Adjutant-Gren 
Ohio.  Eight  days  later  he  was  elected  Lieutenant-Colonel  *of  the  Thu 
Infantry,  of  which  his  company  was  a  part.  It  was  originally  a  three  i 
regiment;  but  on  the  12th  of  June,  previous  to  taking  the  field,  it  reor^ 
for  the  three  years*  service;  the  field-officers  remaining  the  same.  On 
of  June  the  Third  Ohio  was  sent  to  West  Yirginia,  and,  during  a  sumn 
fall  campaign  in  that  wild  and  mountainous  region,  at  Middle  Fork,  i 
Mountain,  at  Cheat  Mountain,  and  at  Elkwater  it  illustrated  its  own  exc 
and  the  skill  and  bravery  of  its  officers. 

Transferred  to  Kentucky  in  November,  the  regiment  had  the  good 
to  be  assigned  to  the  old  Third  Division  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  comi 
by  General   0.  M.  Mitchel.     While  at  Bacon   Creek,  Kentucky,   Lieu 
Colonel  Beatty  was  promoted  to  the  Colonelcy  of  his  regiment,  and 
capacity  he  accompanied  General  Mitchel  through  his  campaign  in  & 
Kentucky,  Middle  Tennessee,  and  Northern  Alabama.     In  the  fight  at 
port,  and  in  the  operations  about  Decatur  and  Point  Kock,  Colonel  Beat 
a  conspicuous  and  useful  part.     Selected  by  General  Mitchel  as  Provost-Z 
of  Iluntsville,  he  discharged  the  delicate  and  difficult  duties  of  that  offi 
fidelity  and  tact. 

Keturning  to  Louisville  with  General  Buell  in  September,  1862,  he 
in  the  pursuit  of  Bragg  through  Kentucky,  and  on  the  8th  of  October  fo 
the  head  of  his  regiment  in  the  battle  of  Perry vi lie.  Here  he  first  at 
general  attention.  Holding  the  extreme  right  of  General  Rousseau's  divii 
regiment  was  assailed,  both  in  front  and  flank,  by  an  overwhelming  Ton 
though,  in  an  hour's  time,  one-third  of  his  men  were  killed  and  wouudei 
nel  Beatty  refused  to  yield  an  inch  of  ground  until  relieved  by  Coloue 
with  the  Fifteenth  Kentucky. 

On  the  2Cth  of  December  Colonel  Beatty  assumed  command  of  the  c 
enteenth  Brigade,  which  had  been  formed  previously  with  such  leaders  a 
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wounded  (being  wounded  himaelf  and  having  his  horse  shot  under  him),  con- 
stituted the  dangerous  and  uncomfortable  duty  of  those  long  months,  while 
their  companions  shared  in  the  glory  of  Pea  Eidge.  On  being  reunited,  they 
moved  to  Helena,  where  they  remained  all  summer.  In  the  fall  the  regiment 
was  ordered  to  Pilot  Knob,  Missouri,  and  there  consolidated  with  the  Fifth 
Missouri  Cavalry,  and  Captain  Ludlow  was  made  Major  of  the  new  organiza- 
tion. In  December,  18G2,  he  received  the  appointment  of  Major  in  the  Seventh 
Ohio  Cavalry,  but  it  was  declined,  jn  consequence  of  his  being  ordered  to  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  as  Aid-do-Camp  to  Major-General  Hooker.  Major  Lud- 
low acted  as  Aid-de-Camp  to  General  Hooker  at  the  battle  of  Chancellort»ville, 
and  until  that  officer  was  relieved  by  Major-General  Meade.  By  an  order  of 
the  Adjutant-General  of  the  army  he  was  retained  on  the  staff  of  the  General 
commanding,  as  Inspector  of  Artilleiy,  and  performed  honorable  service  at 
Gettysburg,  Williamstowi),  Mine  Run,  Rappahannock,  Bristow  Station,  and 
other  battles  fought  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  between  the  last  of  June, 
18G3,  and  February,  18G4.  At  this  time  his  regiment  of  hussars  enlisted  as  vet- 
erans, and  Major  Ludlow  received  the  appointment  of  Lieutenant-Colonel. 

In  February,  1864,  Colonel  Ludlow  was  ordered  to  report  to  Major-General 
Butler,  and  was  appointed  Chief  of  Cavalry  in  the  Department  of  Virginia  and 
iHorth  Carolina.  In  the  siege  of  Richmond  the  gunboats  and  monitors  were 
of  no  avail,  except  in  keeping  the  James  River  free  from  guerrillas  to  the  base 
of  operations.  Fortress  Monroe.  This  was  owing  to  a  bar  at  the  head  of  Devil's 
Reach,  and  a  strong  battery  which  the  Rebels  had  constructed  at  what  was 
called  "  Ilowlet  House,"  which  commanded  the  James  at  that  point.  General 
Butler  proposed  to  cut  a  canal  through  a  narrow  strip  of  land  made  by  the 
windings  of  the  river,  known  as  Dutch  Gap.  If  this  could  be  accomplished  the 
gunboats  could  pass  up  the  river  above  the  point  commanded  by  the  Howlet- 
Housc  batteries,  and  give  material  aid  in  the  taking  of  Richmond.  To  do  this 
it  was  not  only  necessary  to  have  a  strong  working  party,  but  enough  troops 
to  retain  possession  of  a  position  which  would  become  the  most  advanced  post 
of  our  line  then  investing  Richmond.  By  order  of  General  Butler  Colonel 
Ludlow  was  placed  in  command  of  this  undertaking.  Fifteen  hundred  infantry 
took  possession  of  the  position,  and,  befoz*e  the  enemy  discovered  their  inten- 
tion, fortifications  were  thrown  up  strong  enough  to  meet  any  attack  made 
upon  them  by  land.  A  one-hundred -pound  Parrott  gun  was  placed  to  protect 
the  position  from  the  Rebel  gunboats,  which  cast  their  huge  projectiles  into 
the  works.  A  battery  of  light  guns,  three  eight-inch,  and  two  twenty  four- 
pound  mortars,  and  three  Gatlin  guns  were  added  to  Colonel  Ludlow's  com- 
mand. From  the  mortar  batteries,  placed  b}'  the  enemy  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river,  shells  were  thrown  night  and  da^'  into  the  works  of  defense,  as  well 
as  into  the  canal ;  and  for  this  reason  all  troops,  when  not  on  duty,  were 
obliged  to  be  protected  b}'  bomb-proofs.  This  confinement  was  so  destructive 
of  health  that  the  troops  were  frequently  changed.  The  work  was  commenced 
in  August,  1864,  and  finished  the  following  December.  In  the  latter  month, 
owing  to  the  attacks  upon  Fort  Fisher,  the  gunboats  which  had  been  stationed 
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on  James  Kiver  bad  been  ordered  to  more  Bouthern  points;  and  Captain  Nich- 
ols, commander  of  the  FiRh  Division  of  the  North  American  Squadron,  in  a 
communication  to  Colonel  Ludlow,  requested  him  not  to  open  the  canal  at  that 
time,  for  fear 'the  Kebel  vessels  would  take  advantage  of  the  opening  and  attack 
his  (Captain  Nichols's)  reduced  naval  force.  The  blowing  out  of  the  bulkhead 
of  the  canal,  which  had  been  prepared  b}'  a  mine,  in  the  center,  of  nine  thousand 
pounds  of  powder,  was  delayed  until  the  Ist  of  January.  The  explosion  cleared 
awa^"  the  bulkhead  and  allowed  the  water  to  pass  through  the  canal.  This 
canal  shortened  the  distance  to  Kichmond  six  miles  and  a  half,  and  was  u»ed 
afler  the  fall  of  Eichmond  for  small  side-wheel  steamers  and  tugs.  Its  width 
had  beefi  proportioned  for  the  passage  of  the  double-turrcted  monitor  Onon- 
daga, and  it  was,  therefore,  not  wide  enough  for  largo  steamers. 

On  the  28th  of  October,  1864,  Colonel  Ludlow  was  appointed  Brigadier- 
General  by  brevet,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  at  Dutch  Gap  and  for 
his  attack  upon  the  enemy's  works  at  Spring  Hill,  Virginia.  The  latter  engage- 
ment occurred  while  he  was  in  command  at  Dutch  Gap. 

By  special  orders  of  the  War  Department,  and  by  direction  of  President 
Lincoln,  General  Ludlow  was  assigned  to  duty,  according  to  his  brevet  rank, 
December  9,  1864.  Ho  was  placed  in  command  of  the  James  River  and  York 
Biver  defenses,  head-quarters  at  Fort  Magruder,  which  ho  held  at  the  time  of 
Leo's  surrender.  Afterward  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Eastern 
District  of  Virginia,  with  head-quarters  at  Williamsburg,  comprising  the  terri- 
tory between  the  James  and  Rappahannock  Rivers. 

General  Ludlow  resigned  in  August,  1865,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  Cincinnati.  His  career  throughout  was  honorable  and  laborioi:«». 
IIo  served  in  a  great  variety  of  positions  and  on  wideh'  ^separated  theaters  of  iLo 
war,  never  failing,  in  any  station,  to  command  the  confidence  of  his  superiors 
and  the  admiration  of  his  soldiers.  IIo  was  notable  for  refusing  to  avail  him- 
self of  family  influence  to  secure  promotions  (he  is  brother-in-law  to  Chief-Ju-*- 
tice  Chase,  and  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  (Cincinnati),  and  lor  a 
modesty  not  often  displa^'cd  in  the  scramble  for  place.  His  personal  preseiioo 
was  fine;  and  in  battle  he  displayed  a  chivalric  bearing  which  those  who  .saw 
him  at  Gettysburg,  or  in  other  engagements  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomae,  will 
never  forget. 
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BREVET  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  ANDREW  HICKENLOOPER. 


ANDREW  HICKENLOOPER,  a  meritorious  artillery  and  engineer 
oflScer,  of  varied  and  always  valuable  service,  but  best  remembered  in 
the  army  by  his  connection  with  the  lamented  McPherson,  was  born 
in  Hudson,  Ohio,  August  30,  1837.  His  youth  was  spent  mainly  at  school,  till 
in  1854,  about  the  close  of  his  seventeenth  year,  he  entered  the  office  of  Mr.  A. 
W.  Gilbert,  the  city  engineer  of  Cincinnati.  After  three  years  spent  here  he 
was  admitted  to  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Gilbert.  In  1859  he  became  city  sur- 
veyor of  Cincinnati,  in  which  position  he  confirmed  the  opinion  that  had  al- 
ready become  general,  concerning  his  efficiency  and  energy  as  an  engineer. 

In  August,  1861,  he  recruited  an  artillery  company,  first  known  as  Hicken- 
looper*s  Cincinnati  Battery,  and  afterward  as  the  Fifth  Ohio  Independent  Bat- 
tery. This  was  raised  under  the  auspices  of  General  Fremont,  and  in  October 
was  taken  to  Jeiferson  City,  Missouri.  Here,  under  special  instructions  from 
General  Fremont,  he  was  presently  appointed  Commandant  of  Artillery  at  the 
post. 

In  March,  1862,  Captain  Hickenlooper  returned  to  the  command  of  his 
battery,  and  with  it  was  transferred  to  General  Grant's  army  at  Pittsburg 
Landing.  Here  he  participated  in  the  bloody  battle  that  soon  followed,  behav- 
ing so  creditably  as  to  attract  the  instant  attention  of  his  superiors.  Three  days 
after  the  battle  General  McKean  appointed  him  Division  Commandant  of 
Artillery. 

In  this  capacity  he  continued  to  serve  until  after  the  battles  of  luka  and 
Corinth,  when,  his  conduct  having  still  further  secured  the  confidence  of  his 
superiors,  ho  was,  on  the  26th  of  October,  1862,  ordered,  by  General  Grant,  to 
report  for  staff  duty  to  General  McPherson.  The  connection  thus  began  which 
was  only  terminated  by  the  untimely  death  of  his  chief  McPherson  at  first 
made  him  Chief  of  Ordnance  and  Artillery,  with  special  instructions  to  com- 
plete the  fortifications  at  Bolivar ;  then  in  February,  when  about  to  start  down 
to  Vicksburg,  changed  his  position  and  made  him  Chief  Engineer  for  the  Sev- 
enteenth Army  Corps. 

He  was  with  his  chief  throughout  the  masterly  movements  by  which  the 
besieging  army  was  planted  in  the  rear  of  the  defenses  of  Vicksburg,  and  won 
especial  praise,  afler  the  battle  of  Champion  Hills,  by  the  rapid  construction  of 
a  bridge  of  cotton  bales,  across  the  Big  Black,  over  which  the  hurrying  pursuit 
followed  on  the  heels  of  Pemberton  until  he  took  refuge  within  the  defenses  of 
Ticksburg — not  to  emerge  save  as  a  paroled  prisoner. 
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Throughout  tho  siogo  Captain  Iliekcnloopor  had  charge  of  the  enginec 
operations  on  the  front  of  tho  corps,  and  conducted  them  so  well  as  to  elicit  th 
warm  approval  of  so  competent  and  critical  an  engineer  as  McPhcrson  hiin.«4el 
Tho  approaches  were  pushed  up  until  some  of  the  enemy's  gnns  were  sileiicec 
and  a  mine — the  first  important  one  of  the  war — was  run  under  one  of  th 
Rebel  works.  McPherson  named  one  of  the  forts  *' Battery  Ilickcnloupor."  ii 
his  honor,  and  made  special  mention  of  him  in  official  re2>orts  and  letters  o: 
recommendation  as  follows : 

"Captain  A.  Ilickcniooper  .  .  .  deservcB  npecial  mention  for  his  ability,  untiring  en 
ergy  and  skill  in  making  reconnoissances  and  niapi>  of  the  routes  {lasscil  over,  8U  peri  mending;  th 
repairs  and  construction  of  bridges,  etc.,  exposing  himself  constantly,  night  uiul  day.  Ilemeri: 
Bome  substantial  recognition  of  his  services." — From  McPhcrson's  Ofli.  Hep.  0|>enitioiL<4  in  a{] 
proaching  Kear  of  Vicksburg. 

"I  write,  without  solicitation,  to  urge  the  claims  for  promotion,  by  brevet  or  otherwise,  o 
one  of  the  best  and  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  modest,  officers  on  my  stafT,  Captain  An 
drew  Ilickenlooper,  P'ifth  Ohio  Battery.  ...  I  first  made  his  ac(]uaintance  at  JetTerKti 
City,  in  tlie  winter  of  1S61-2,  and  was  most  favorably  impressed  with  his  intelligence  and  niili 
tary  bearing.  ...  On  assuming  command  at  Bolivar,  Tennessee,  in  OctobiT,  lb02, 1  wa 
very  much  in  need  of  an  engineer  officer,  and  knowing  his  qualifications  (as  no  regular  en^inee 
could  be  spared),  I  applied  to  Major-General  Grant,  and  had  him  assigned  to  me  as  Chief  o 
Artillery  and  engineer  officer.  .  .  .  He  has  made  a  reputation  commensurate  with  the  reps 
tation  of  the  corps.  As  all  the  Ohio  batteries  of  light  artillery  arc  ** independent  batteries,' 
there  is  no  chance  for  him  fo  obtain  promotion  in  that  branch  of  the  service ;  and  I  think  it  ba 
due  that  the  General  commanding  should  give  him  some  token  of  its  appreciation,  cheering  t 
the  heart  of  a  soldier.  I  therefore  res(>ectfully  request  that  you  will  pre5;ent  his  name  for; 
brevet  commission  of  Colonel  or  Lieutenant-Colonel." — From  letter  to  Ilalleck,  then  General-in 
Chief,  by  McPherson. 

Aiter  the  fall  of  Yicksbur*^  tho  "Board  of  Honor"  of  the  Scvonte  ntl 
Corps  awarded  him  the  gold  medal,  with  the  in8crij)ti()n,  "Pittsburg  Laii'lini: 
Siege  of  Corinth,  luka,  Corinth,  Port  Gibson,  IJaymund,  Jai.ks«>n,  Chanipioi 
Hills,  Vicksburg." 

AVhen  McPherson  took  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  Captaii 
Ilickcniooper  was  made  Judge-Advocate  on  his  slafl*,  and  a  little  laii-r  Chief  «"•: 
Artillery  for  the  Department  and  Arn^y  of  the  Tennessee.  In  this  posiii"!!  h< 
accompanied  his  chief  through  the  Atlanta  campaign.  After  ^hl*hor>oiri 
death,  when  General  Howard  took  command  of  the  army,  he  was  aLcomj»:inic«. 
by  his  own  Chief  of  Artillery.  Ilickenlooper  was  therefore  relurnocl  to  hi: 
duties  as  Ju(l<xe  Advocate,  and  made  Assistant  Chief  of  Ariillcrv.  From  ;h;: 
he  was  relieved  at  the  request  of  General  F.  P.  Blair  to  accejit  the  po>iti«'n  ol 
Assistant  Inspector  General  Seventeenth  Army  Corps,  which  carried  will 
it  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel.  Aiter  the  campaign  of  iIm 
Carolinas  was  nearly  over,  in  the  little  rest  at  Goldsboro',  the  (>]>p<»rtnnity  w:;: 
taken  to  recommend  him  for  a  Brigadier-Generalshij) — General  Howard  iiiiit>i> 
in<r  that  he  '*knew  of  no  officer  in  the  service  whom  he  wi»uld  more  c^'rd''ali\ 
and  heartily  recommend ;"  General  Sherman  saying,  ''He  served  long  and  iai:h 
fully  near  (Jeneral  McPherson,  and  enjoyed  his  marked  contiilence ;  i>  V'-ui'i: 
vigorous,  and  well  educated,  and  can  fill  any  commission  with  honor  and  cre«]il 
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to  the  gervico  ;'Vand  General  Grant  saying,  "He  has  proved  himself  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  energetic  volunteer  officers,  no  one  having  the  confidence  of  his 
superiors  in  a  higher  degree.'* 

He  was  appointed  a  Brevet  Brigadier-General  of  volunteers  (20th  Mny, 
1865),  and  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  brigade  composed  of  the  Eleventh, 
Thirteenth,  Fifteenth,  and  Sixteenth  Iowa  Veteran  Volunteers. 

After  the  muster-out  of  the  troops  he  was  warmly  recommended  by  Blair, 
Logan,  Howard,  Sherman,  and  Grant  for  a  commission  as  Major  of  Artillery  in 
the  regular  army,  or  for  the  office  of  United  States  Marshal  for  the  Southern 
District  of  Ohio.  He  was  appointed  to  the  latter  position,  was  soon  confirmed, 
and  at  once  entered  upon  its  duties,  being  at  the  time  still  under  thirty  years 
of  age. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL  THOMAS  KILBY  SMITH. 


THOMAS  KILBY  SMITH  was  born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  the 
year  1821.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  George  Smith,  who  followed  the  seas 
for  many  years  as  captain  in  the  East  India  trade. 

At  an  early  age  young  Smith  removed,  with  his  parents,  to  Hamilton 
County,  Ohio,  where,  after  a  brief  business  life  in  Cincinnati,  his  father  settled 
on  a  farm  in  Colerain  Township.  Thomas  was  educated  at  Woodward  College, 
in  Cincinnati,  studied  law  with  Salmon  P.  Chase,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1846.  In  1853  he  was  called  to  fill  a  responsible  position  in  the  Post  Office 
Department  at  Washington  City.  In  185G  President  Pierce  gave  him  the  ap- 
pointment of  United  States  Marshal  for  the  Southern  District  of  Ohio,  which 
position  he  retained  until  the  accession  of  President  Buchanan.  From  that 
time  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  he  filled  with  ability  the  position 
of  deputy  clerk  of  Hamilton  County. 

In  the  summer  of  1861  Governor  Dennison  appointed  him  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  the  Fifty-Fourth  Ohio,  but  before  the  regiment  went  to  the  field  he 
was  promoted  to  be  its  Colonel,  October  31,  1861,  a  position  he  accepted  with 
some  reluctance,  owing  to  his^  lack  of  military  knowledge,  and  to  his  self-dis- 
trust.  But  he  inherited  the  fearlessness  of  his  sailor  father,  and  his  subsequent 
career  showed  that  he  underrated  himself,  for,  after  a  series  of  severe  tests  in 
the  familiar  path  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee — at  Pittsburg  Landing,  the 
advance  on  Corinth,  Chickasaw  Bayou,  Arkansas  Post,  Champion  Hills,  Big 
Black  Bridge,  and  the  assaults  on  Vicksburg,  in  all  of  which,  by  his  conspicu- 
ons  bravery,  he  won  the  highest  admiration  of  his  command  and  the  warmest 
confidence  of  his  superior  officers — he  was  among  the  first  to  receive  the  reward 
of  promotion.    His  commission  as  Brigadier  General  dated  from  August  11, 1863. 

In  consequence  of  sickness  contracted  by  exposure  in  the  service,  GcMieral 
Smith  was  compelled  to  abandon  field  duty  early  in  1864.  In  the  latter  part 
of  1866  be  was  appointed  and  confirmed  United  States  Consul  at  Panama. 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL  S.  S.  CARROLL 


GENERAL  CARROLL  is  a  native  of  Washington  City.  He  grad 
uated  at  West  Point  in  1856,  and  was  a  Captain  in  the  Tenth  Unite 
States  Infantry  at  the  opening  of  the  war.  He  was  appointed  Colons 
of  the  Eighth  Ohio  Infantry  in  December,  1862,  and  assumed  command  of  th 
regiment  at  Roraney,  West  Virginia.  It  was  serving  then  under  Kelly  ;  and  i 
subsequently  served  under  Lander  and  Shields. 

Colonel  Carroll  commanded  his  regiment  in  the  first  battle  of  Winchestei 
and  soon  after  he  joined  General  McDowelFs  corps  at  Fredericksburg.  Thet 
he  took  command  of  a  brigade,  and  moved  with  General  Shields  to  the  Lnra 
Valley.  He  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Port  Republic,  and  was  badly  injure 
by  his  wounded  horse  falling  upon  him,  and  partly  dislocating  his  rigli 
shoulder. 

Colonel  Carroll's  brigade  was  transferred  to  Rickett's  division  of  McDowell 
corps,  and  it  participated  in  the  battles  of  second  Bull  Run  and  Cedar  Mount 
ain,  and  in  General  Pope's  Virginia  campaign.  The  Colonel  was  badly  wounde 
on  the  Rapidan  while  inspecting  the  picket  lind.  After  Antictam  the  briira«l 
was  transferred  to  Whipple's  division,  Third  Corps,  and  was  engaged  in  the  bat 
tie  of  Fredericksburg.  In  the  spring  of  18G3  Colonel  Carroll  was  transferrer 
to  the  First  Brigade,  Third  Division,  Second  Corps,  and  was  engaged  in  thi 
battles  of  Chanccllorsville,  Gett3'sburg,  Bristow  Station,  Mine  Run,  and  Morton'i 
Ford. 

In  the  reorganization  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  in  the  spring  of  1804 
he  was  assigned  to  the  Third  Brigade,  Second  Division,  Second  Corps.  He  wai 
wounded.  May  5th,  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  through  the  right  arm 
again,  May  10th,  in  the  right  leg;  and  again.  May  13th,  through  the  left  elbow 
joint,  permanently  losing  the  use  of  the  arm.  He  was  promoted  to  Brigadier 
General  on  the  12th  of  May,  1864. 

He  continued  in  the  service  until  the  close  of  the  war,  and  was  a  portion 
of  the  time  in  temporary  command  of  the  Department  of  West  Virginia. 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL  HENRY  B.  CARRINGTON. 


HENRY  B.  CARRINGTON  was  born  at  Wallingford,  Connecticut, 
March  2,  1824.  In  1840  he  exhibited  a  marked  taste  for  military 
studies,  but  on  account  of  Ill-health  he  abandoned  them  and  entered 
fale  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1845,  and  from  the  Law  School  in  1848. 
le  removed  to  Ohio  in  the  same  year,  and  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Colum- 
bus, at  first  in  partnership  with  A.  F.  Perry,  and  aflorward  with  Honorable 
Villiam  Dennison. 

In  1857  he  was  placed  upon  Governor  Chase's  staff,  and  he  remained  Adju- 
ant-General  of  Ohio  until  ho  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Eighteenth  United 
Itates  Infantry.  This  appointment  was  made  without  the  solicitation,  and  even 
without  the  knowledge  of  Colonel  Carrington,  for  services  rendered  in  the 
rganization  of  troops,  and  for  aiding  in  the  inauguration  of  the  first  West  Vir- 
inia  campaign.  Lieutonant-Gcneral  Scott  was  one  of  the  prominent  arnjy  offi- 
ers  who  interested  themselves  in  this  appointment.  Colonel  Carrington  had 
iven  evidence  of  military  ability  while  Adjutant-General  of  the  State.  At  a 
lilitary  convention  held  in  Cincinnati  in  1859,  Generals  Lytle,  Hildebrand,  and 
'yffe,  on  the  part  of  the  Volunteer  Militia,  presented  him  with  a  fine  sword  and 
brace  of  revolvers. 

In  November,  1862,  Colonel  Carrington  was  promoted  to  Brigadier-Greneral 
r  volunteers.  He  served  mostly  in  the  district  of  Indiana,  and  took  an  active 
art  in  the  border  defense,  and  in  the  destruction  of  secret  societies  with  trea- 
>nable  ends.  When  mustered  out  of  the  service  as  Brigadier* General  in 
ugust,  1865,  General  Carrington  was  assigned  to  duty  in  Kentucky,  where  he 
jraained  till  November,  when  he  was  ordered  to  the  Indian  frontier.  He  was 
laced,  at  first,  in  command  of  Fort  Kearney,  then  of  the  East  Subdistrict  of 
ebraska,  and  finally  of  the  Mountain  District,  Department  of  tbe  Platte.  Ho 
as  charged  with  the  building  of  forts  and  the  opening  of  a  new  line  to  Vir- 
nia  City,  through  Dacotah  and  Montana.  General  Carrington  was  still  on 
ity  in  that  section  of  country,  when  a  disaster  to  a  small  detachment  of  his 
>mmand,  which  was  met  by  hostile  Indians,  a  short  distance  from  the  fort,  and 
it  to  pieces,  led  to  his  being  relieved  from  command  for  an  investigation  into 
le  cause  of  the  disaster. 

General  Carrington 's  field  service  during  the  war  was  not  considerable,  but 

8  administration  in  Indiana  was  wise,  active,  and  able,  and  greatly  endeared 

m  to  the  loyal  people  of  that  State.     His  efforts  to  unearth  the  machinations 

the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle  and  the  like  secret  treasonable  organiza- 

)D8,  were  most  efficient.    Next  to  General  Rosecrans  more  U  dw.^  t<:^  <3^\!iv£<t^ 
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Carrington  than  to  any  other  one  man  for  the  exposure  and  defeat  of  formi 
schemes,  aiming  at  revolution  in  the  North.     His  course  in  the  trial  of  the 
ana  conspirators  was  hitterly  denounced  by  the  opposition ;  but  it  was  sust 
by  the  army,  by  the  public  sentiment  of  the  countiy,  and  by  the  Govemi 
The  case  was  ultimately  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  S 
where  a  majority  of  the  Justices  held  that  his  court,  being  held  within  a 
not  in  rebellion  and  not  the  theater  of  war,  was  illegal,  and  that  the  case  si 
have  been  tried  before  the  ordinary  civil  tribunals.    This  decision  never  ail 
the  popular  approval  of  General  Carrington 's  course,  or  the  general  grat 
for  his  unshrinking  service  in  the  premises.     At  the  oubreak  of  the  wa 
sealous  and  faithful  labors  as  Adjutant-General  of  Ohio  well  deserved  si 
returns;  though  they  would  have  been  more  valuable  had  he  possessed 
system.     Of  the  nature  and  extent  of  these  labors,  we  have  spoken  at  gr 
length  in  the  preceding  sketch  of  Governor  i)ennison*s  administration.* 

In  person,  General  Carrington  is  below  the  medium,  size,  slender,  ner 
and  active.    He  has  a  finely-cultivated  mind  and  good  literary  acquiremei 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL  MELANCTHON  S.  WADK 


THE  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Cincinnati  on  the  2d  of  De 
ber,  1802.  He  is  descended  from  the  old  Revolutionary  stock, 
father,  D.  E.  Wade,  having  participated  in  that  struggle,  and  having 
fered  imprisonment  in  the  prison-ship  and  in  the  old  sugar-house  at  New  1 
Melancthon  S.  Wade,  upon  arriving  at  manhood,  became  identified  witl 
volunteer  militia  companies  of  the  city,  and  rose  by  regular  gradation 
Second -Sergeant  to  Brigadier-General.  He  was  in  commission  from  18i 
1849,  and  he  always  evinced  a  lively  interest  in  the  citizen-soldiery.  Upoi 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  ho  at  once  tendered  his  services  to  the  Go^ 
mont,  and,  at  the  recommendation  of  General  O.  M.  Mitchel,  he  was  eon: 
sioned  Brigadier-General  of  volunteers  by  President  Lincoln,  and  was  assi, 
to  duty  as  commandant  of  Camp  Dennison,  then  the  rendezvous  fcfr  the  ^ 
majority  of  Ohio  troops.  In  this  position  General  Wade's  arduous  and  ree 
sible  duties  were  faithfully  performed.  The  camp  literally  swarmed  with 
unteers,  eager  to  be  drilled,  equipped,  and  sent  to  the  field.  All  this  Gei 
Wade  did  to  the  satisfaction  both  of  his  superior  and  of  his  inferiors.  Hi 
vere  laboi^s,  the  miasma  of  the  camp,  and  advancing  years,  were  too  much  fo 
constitution,  and  after  three  months'  service  he  was  compelled  to  tendei 
resignation,  w\\\c\v  ^«cft  tx^^^^X^vi^. 

♦Part  I,  Hifttory  oi  lYv^^VaXfe  «.tv^\v^tN^^^  K^mvTC>&Vw^:viTu 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL  JOHN  P.  SLOUGH. 


JOHN  P.  SLOUGH  was  born  in  Cincinnati  in  1829.  His  father,  Martin 
Slough,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  West,  having  removed  to  Cincin- 
nati as  early  as  1806.  The  son  obtained  his  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  Cincinnati,  except  one  year  in  the  Cincinnati  College,  before  it  burned  down. 
He  afterward  graciuated  from  the  Cincinnati  Law  School,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  was  a  member  of  the  Hamilton  County  bar,  a  local  politician,  and  for  a 
time  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Legislature,  in  which  his  belligerent  tendencies  in- 
volved, him  in  some  trouble. 

In  1861,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  ho  was  in  Denver  City,  Colorado 
Territory.  Ho  at  once  organized  a  company  for  the  Union  service.  It  was 
afterward  increased  to  a  regiment  and  ho  was  appointed  its  Colonel.  Ho  par- 
ticipated in  the  engagement  at  Port  Union,  New  Mexico,  and  for  gallantry  there 
was  promoted  to  Brevet  Brigadier-General,  and  was  called  to  the  East,  where 
he  served  at  Harper's  Ferry  during  its  seige.  He  was  afterward  promoted  to  a 
full  Brigadier-Generalship  and  placed  in  command  at  Alexandria,  where  be 
remained  until  the  close  of  the  war.  His  administration  at  Alexandria  was 
vigorous,  and  the  post  was  important.  His  strenuous  efforts  to  preserve  order 
brought  upon  him  tho  hostility  of  influential  classes,  and  particularly  of  the 
liquor-sellers;  and  concerted  efforts  were  several  times  made  for  his  removal. 
But  he  passed  successfully  through  every  investigation,  and  retained  the  confi- 
dence of  the  .Government  to  the  last. 

After  tho  war  he  was  for  a  time  in  Ohio,  but  he  ultimately  returned  to 
Colorado. 
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BREVET  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  B.  C.  LUDLOW. 


BENJAMIN  CHAMBERS  LUDLOW  was  born  in  the  year  li 
at  Ludlow  Station,  Hamilton  County,  Ohio;  was  educated  at  Carf 
Academy,  Callegc  Hill,  near  Cincinnati,  and  at  Kenyon  College,  Gt 
bier,  Ohio.  He  studied  medicine,  and  graduated  at  the  University  of  Penns 
vania,  in  Philadelphia,  in  1854.  He  practiced  his  profession  in  the  city  of  J^ 
York  for  a  year;  but  ill  health  compelling  him  to  seek  some  milder  climate^ 
sailed  for  California,  and  thence  went  to  Mexico,  where  he  remained  for  tb 
years.  Returning  to  Cincinnati,  ho  was  appointed,  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Lo 
view  Lunatic  Asylum,  assistant  physician  in  that  institution,  in  November,  IS 

Educated  from  childhood  to  a  hatred  of  slavery.  Dr.  Ludlow  had  held  hi 
self  always  ready  for  any  action  that  should  wipe  out  that  blight  upon  our  ] 
tional  honor,  and  he  hailed  with  enthusiasm  the  call  of  the  President  in  A[i 
1861.     He  raised  a  company  of  cavalry  and  went  to  Washington,  hoping  to 
an  order  to  some  place  of  immediate  usefulness.     Armed  with  letters  of  recc 
mendation  to  Mr.  Cameron,  he  obtained  an  audience  with  that  gentleman,  1 
was  met  with  these  words  for  an  answer:  "No  cavalry  will  be  raised  or 
quired  ;  General  Scott  thinks  that,  with  the  regular  regiments  (four)  filled 
their  maximum,  there  will  be  sufficient  for  all  purposes  in  ])utting  down 
rebellion." 

A  few  days  later  he  heard  that  Carl  Schurz  had  authority  to  raise  one  a 
airy  regiment;  and,  calling  to  see  that  gentleman,  was  told  that  he  wanted 
raise  two  companies  in  the  West;  would  be  in  Cincinnati  soon  on  that  businc 
and  would  then  see  him. 

Dr.  Ludlow  returned  to  his  duties  at  the  Asylum  for  a  time;  but  the  ne 
of  the  authority  given  to  Fremont,  for  raising  a  great  Western  army,  deciti 
him  to  go  to  St.  Louis  and  offer  his  services  there. 

General  Fremont  gave  him  a  commission  as  First-Lieutenant,  and  aft^ 
ward  as  Captain  of   his  company,  which  composed  part  of  the  regiment 
"  Fremont  Hussars,"  raised  under  the  immediate  direction   of  Colonel   G. 
AVaring.     The  Fremont  Hussars  marched  to  Springfield  under  Fremont,  a 
back  again  to  St.  Louis  under  Hunter.     Under  General  Curiis  they  march 
again  to  South-western  Missouri,  in  February,  1862.      At  Lebanon,  one-half 
the  Fremont  Hussars,  under  Captain    Ludlow,  were  detailed  to  occupy  tl 
post,  an  important  one,  to  maintain  the  line  of  communication  with  the  gra 
army.     Fighting  guerrillas,  breaking  up  their  strongholds,  taking  some  of  t 
most  noted    of    \\\(im  \)y\^o\v^v^,  \\\\.V\w^  >^v^\w^  \i\\!Os<^  xs^qu  killed   and   oth< 
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wounded  (being  wounded  himaelf  and  having  his  horse  shot  under  him),  con- 
stituted the  dangerous  and  uncomfortable  duty  of  those  long  months,  while 
their  companions  shared  in  the  glory  of  Pea  Eidge.  On  being  reunited,  they 
moved  to  Helena,  where  they  remained  all  summer.  In  the  fafl  the  regiment 
was  ordered  to  Pilot  Knob,  Missouri,  and  there  consolidated  with  the  Fifth 
Mifiisouri  Cavalry,  and  Captain  Ludlow  was  made  Major  of  the  new  organiza- 
tion. In  December,  1862,  he  received  the  appointment  of  Major  in  the  Seventh 
Ohio  Cavalry,  but  it  was  declined,  in  consequence  of  his  being  ordered  to  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  as  Aid-do-Camp  to  Major-General  Hooker.  Major  Lud- 
low acted  as  Aid-de-Camp  to  General  Hooker  at  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville, 
and  until  that  oflScer  was  relieved  by  Major-General  Meade.  By  an  order  of 
the  Adjutant-General  of  the  army  he  was  retained  on  the  staff  of  the  General 
commanding,  as  Inspector  of  Artillery,  and  performed  honorable  service  at 
Gettysburg,  Williamstowi),  Mine  Eun,  Eappahannock,  Bristow  Station,  and 
Dther  battles  fought  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  between  the  last  of  June, 
18G3,  and  February,  1864.  At  this  time  his  regiment  of  hussars  enlisted  as  vet- 
Brans,  and  Major  Ludlow  received  the  appointment  of  Lieutenant-Colonel. 

In  February,  1864,  Colonel  Ludlow  was  ordered  to  report  to  Major-General 
Butler,  and  was  appointed  Chief  of  Cavalry  in  the  Department  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina.  In  the  siege  of  Eichmond  the  gunboats  and  monitors  were 
Df  no  avail,  except  in  keeping  the  James  Eiver  free  from  guerrillas  to  the  base 
3f  oj)enitions.  Fortress  Monroe.  This  was  owing  to  a  bar  at  the  head  of  Devirs 
Reach,  and  a  strong  batter}''  which  the  Eebels  had  constructed  at  what  was 
called  **  Howlet  House,'*  which  commanded  the  James  at  that  point.  General 
Butler  proposed  to  cut  a  canal  through  a  narrow  strip  of  land  made  by  the 
windings  of  the  river,  known  as  Dutch  Gap.  If  this  could  be  accomplished  the 
▼un boats  could  pass  up  the  river  above  the  point  commanded  by  the  Howlet- 
tlouso  batteries,  and  give  material  aid  in  the  taking  of  Eichmond.  To  do  this 
t  was  not  only  necessary  to  have  a  strong  working  party,  but  enough  troops 
.0  retain  possession  of  a  position  which  would  become  the  most  advanced  post 
>f  our  line  then  investing  Eichmond.  By  order  of  General  Butler  Colonel 
Ludlow  was  placed  in  command  of  this  undertaking.  Fifteen  hundred  infantry 
took  possession  of  the  position,  and,  before  the  enemy  discovered  their  inten- 
sion, fortifications  w^ere  thrown  up  strong  enough  to  meet  any  attack  made 
upon  them  by  land.  A  onc-hundred-pound  Parrott  gun  was  placed  to  protect 
:hc  position  from  the  Eebel  gunboats,  which  cast  their  huge  projectiles  into 
}\Q  works.  A  battery  of  light  guns,  three  eight-inch,  and  two  twenty  four- 
3ound  mortars,  and  three  Gatlin  guns  were  added  to  Colonel  Ludlow's  com- 
nand.  From  the  mortar  batteries,  placed  b}'  the  enemy  on  the  north  side  of 
:he  river,  shells  were  thrown  night  and  day  into  the  works  of  defense,  as  well 
18  into  the  canal ;  and  for  this  reason  all  troops,  when  not  on  duty,  were 
obliged  to  be  protected  by  bomb-proofs.  This  confinement  was  so  destructive 
>r  health  that  the  troops  were  frequently  changed.  The  work  was  commenced 
in  AuiJ:ust,  1864,  and  finished  the  following  December.  In  the  latter  month, 
jwing  to  the  attacks  upon  Fort  Fisher,  the  gUTibovv\A^^\\vi\v\\v\^\i^^\!L^\.•5i^[^^^ 
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on  James  Biver  bad  been  ordered  to  more  southern  points ;  and  Captain  li 
ols,  commander  of  the  Fiflh  Division  of  the  North  American  Squadron, 
communication  to  Colonel  Ludlow,  requested  him  not  to  open  the  canal  at 
time,  for  fear 'the  Bebel  vessels  would  take  advantage  of  the  opening  and  at 
his  (Captain  Nichols's)  reduced  naval  force.  The  blowing  out  of  the  bulk 
of  the  canal,  which  had  been  prepared  by  a  mine,  in  the  center,  of  nine  thou 
pounds  of  powder,  was  delayed  until  the  1st  of  January.  The  explosion  de 
away  the  bulkhead  and  allowed  the  water  to  pass  through  the  canal, 
canal  shortened  the  distance  to  Richmond  six  miles  and  a  half,  and  was 
after  the  fall  of  Richmond  for  small  side-wheel  steamers  and  tugs.  Its  v 
had  beel^  proportioned  for  the  passage  of  the  double- turreted  monitor  0 
daga,  and  it  was,  therefore,  not  wide  enough  for  large  steamers. 

On  the  28th  of  October,  1864,  Colonel  Ludlow  was  appointed  Briga 
General  by  brevet,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  at  Dutch  Gap  an 
his  attack  upon  the  enemy's  works  at  Spring  Hill,  Virginia.  The  latter  en^ 
ment  occurred  while  he  was  in  command  at  Dutch  Gap. 

By  special  orders  of  the  War  Department,  and  by  direction  of  Presi 
Lincoln,  General  Ludlow  was  assigned  to  duty,  according  to  his  brevet  r 
December  9,  1864.  He  was  placed  in  command  of  the  James  River  and  1 
River  defenses,  head-quartors  at  Fort  Magrudcr,  which  he  held  at  the  tim 
Lee*s  surrender.  Afterward  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Eas 
District  of  Virginia,  with  head-quarters  at  Williamsburg,  comprising  the  U 
tory  between  the  James  and  Rappahannock  Rivers. 

General  Ludlow  resigned  in  August,  1865,  and  resumed  the  practice  of 
profession  in  Cincinnati.  His  career  throughout  was  honorable  and  labor! 
Ho  served  in  a  great  variety  of  positions  and  on  widelj'  separated  theaters  of 
war,  never  failing,  in  any  station,  to  command  the  confidence  of  his  super 
and  the  admiration  of  his  soldiers.  He  was  notable  for  refusing  to  avail  Ii 
self  of  family  influence  to  secure  promotions  (he  is  brother-in-law  to  Chief-^ 
tice  Chase,  and  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  Cincinnati),  and  li 
modesty  not  often  displayed  in  the  scramble  for  place.  His  personal  presc 
was  fine;  and  in  battle  he  displayed  achivalric  bearing  which  those  who  ! 
him  at  Gettysburg,  or  in  other  engagements  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
never  forget. 
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REVET  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  ANDREW  HICKENLOOPER. 


A  NDREW  HICKENLOOPER,  a  meritorious  artillery  and  engineer 
lI  officer,  of  varied  and  always  valuable  service,  but  best  remembered  in 
•-*-  the  army  by  his  connection  with  the  lamented  McPherson,  was  born 
Hudson,  Ohio,  August  30,  1837.  His  youth  was  spent  mainly  at  school,  till 
1854,  about  the  close  of  his  seventeenth  year,  he  entered  the  office  of  Mr.  A. 
\  Gilbert,  the  city  engineer  of  Cincinnati.  After  three  years  spent  here  he 
as  admitted  to  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Gilbert.  In  1859  he  became  city  sur- 
)yor  of  Cincinnati,  in  which  position  he  confirmed  the  opinion  that  had  al- 
ady  become  general,  concerning  his  efficiency  and  energy  as  an  engineer. 

In  August,  1861,  he  recruited  an  artillery  company,  first  known  as  Hicken- 
oper's  Cincinnati  Battery,  and  afterward  as  the  Fifth  Ohio  Independent  Bat- 
ry.  This  was  raised  under  the  auspices  of  General  Fremont,  and  in  October 
as  taken  to  Jeifcrson  City,  Missouri.  Hero,  under  special  instructions  from 
eneral  Fremont,  he  was  presently  appointed  Commandant  of  Artillery  at  the 

)8t. 

In  March,  1862,  Captain  Hickenlooper  returned  to  the  command  of  bis 
ittery,  and  with  it  was  transferred  to  General  Grant's  army  at  Pittsburg 
anding.  Here  he  participated  in  the  bloody  battle  that  soon  followed,  behav- 
g  80  creditably  as  to  attract  the  instant  attention  of  his  superiors.  Three  days 
ter  the  buttle  General  McKean  appointed  him  Division  Commandant  of 
rtillery. 

In  this  capacity  he  continued  to  serve  until  after  the  battles  of  luka  and 
)rinth,  when,  his  conduct  having  still  further  secured  the  confidence  of  his 
periors,  ho  was,  on  the  26th  of  October,  1862,  ordered,  by  General  Grant,  to 
port  for  stafi'  duty  to  General  McPherson.  The  connection  thus  began  which 
as  only  terminated  by  the  untimely  death  of  his  chief.  McPherson  at  first 
ade  him  Chief  of  Ordnance  and  Artillery,  with  special  instructions  to  com- 
cto  the  fortifications  at  Bolivar ;  then  in  February,  when  about  to  start  down 
Yicksburg,  changed  his  position  and  made  him  Chief  Engineer  for  the  Sev- 
iteenth  Army  Corps. 

He  was  with  his  chief  throughout  the  masterly  movements  by  which  the 
jsicging  army  was  planted  in  the  rear  of  the  defenses  of  Vicksburg,  and  won 
pceial  praise,  after  the  battle  of  Champion  Hills,  by  the  rapid  construction  of 
bridge  of  cotton  bales,  across  the  Big  Black,  over  which  the  hurrying  pursuit 
llowed  on  the  heels  of  Pemberton  until  he  took  refuge  within  the  defenses  of 
ickshurg' — r^ot  to  emerge  save  as  a  paroled  prvftoiver. 
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BREVET  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  J.  S.  JONES. 


JOHN  S.  JONES  was  born  in  Champaign  County,  Ohio,  February  1 
1836.  Ho  was  educated  at  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uuivei-^ity,  and  tkiter  gni 
ating  studied  law  with  Judge  Powell  of  Delaware,  and  was  admitted 
the  bar  in  June,  1857.  He  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  in  1860,  but 
1861  he  resigned  his  ofiBce  and  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Fourth  Ohio  Inimt 
He  was  soon  appointed  First-Lieutenant,  to  rank  from  April  16,  1861. 

Upon  the  reorganization  of  the  regiment  for  the  three  years*  service,  lA 
tenant  Jones  retained  his  position,  and  with  his  regiment  entered  the  field 
West  Virginia.  He  was  at  Bich  Mountain  and  at  Bomney.  At  the  latter  pi 
ne  participated  in  a  charge  made  by  the  infantry  through  the  brid^re,  and  u] 
a  battery  posted  on  the  opposite  side.  In  March,  1862,  he  was  detailed  upon 
staff  of  General  Shields,  and  was  by  the  Generars  side  when  he  was  woaiH 
at  Winchester.  At  Mount  Jackson  he  received  the  special  thanks  of  Gene 
Shields  for  leading  a  cavalry  charge  against  Ashby.  He  participated  in  the 
gagements  at  Front  Boyal  and  Port  Bepublic,  and  finally  joined  bis  regimenl 
Harrison's  Landing,  on  the  22d  of  July,  1862.  He  was  promoted  to  Captain 
the  5th  of  September,  1862,  and  was  next  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Frederic 
burg.  At  Cbancellorsvilie  he  acted  as  Major  of  the  regiment,  and  was  specie 
mentioned  in  brigade  orders.  He  was  engaged  at  Gettysburg,  at  Briatow  Stati 
and  at  Mine  Bun,  where  he  was  wounded.  On  the  22d  of  January,  1864, 
was  detailed  for  recruiting  service,  but  he  rejoined  the  regiment  in  Mny,  a 
was  present  at  the  North  Anna  Biver,  at  Prospect  Hill,  and  at  Cold  Harb 
He  was  mustered  out  with  the  regiment  on  the  21st  of  June,  1864. 

He  was  nominated  by  the  Union  Convention  for  the  Legislature,  but 
declined  the  nomination,  and  was  mustered  into  the  service  as  Colonel  of  t 
One  Hundred  and  Seventy-Fourth   Ohio  Infantry,  on  the  21st  of  Septemb 
1864.     The  regiment  entered  the  field  in  the  South-west,  and  was  engaged 
Overall's  Creek  near  Murfreesboro',  and  in  the  battle  of  Wiikison's  Pike. 
this  latter  engagement  it  was  complimented  by  General  Bosseau  in  special  orde 

Colonel  Jones  was  transferred  with  his  command  to  the  East,  and  after  p: 
ticipating  in  the  battle  of  Kingston,  joined  General  Sherman  at  Goldsboro*.  J 
remained  with  Sherman's  army  until  after  the  surrender  of  Johnston,  when 
was  ordered  to  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  where  he  was  President  of  an  E 
amining  Board  for  a  time,  and  then  was  in  command  of  the  post,  and  then  of 
brigade.  He  was  brevetted  Brigadier-General  on  the  27th  of  June,  1865,  i 
gallant  and  mer\\.OT\OM^  ^iQxv^xiSiX.  vImyvv^^  the  war^  and  discharged  at  Columbi 
July  7,  1865. 
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tho  service ;"  and  General  Grant  saying,  "He  has  proved  himself  one  of  the 
lest  and  most  energetic  volunteer  oflScers,  no  one  having  the  confidence  of  his 
)erior8  in  a  higher  degree." 

He  was  appointed  a  Brevet  Brigadier-General  of  volunteers  (20th  May, 
>5),  and  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  brigade  composed  of  tho  Eleventh, 
irteenth,  Fifteenth,  and  Sixteenth  Iowa  Veteran  Volunteers. 

After  the  muster-out  of  the  troops  he  was  warmly  recommended  by  Blair, 
gan,  Howard,  Sherman,  and  Grant  for  a  commission  as  Major  of  Artillery  in 
>  regular  army,  or  for  tho  office  of  United  States  Marshal  for  the  Southern 
arict  of  Ohio.  He  was  appointed  to  the  latter  position,  was  soon  confirmed, 
i  at  once  entered  upon  its  duties,  being  at  the  time  still  under  thirty  years 
age. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL  THOMAS  KILBY  SMITH. 


IHOMAS  KILBY  SMITH  was  born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  the 

year  1821.     He  was  the  eldest  son  of  George  Smith,  who  followed  the  seas 

for  many  j'Ciirs  as  captain  in  the  East  India  trade.    . 

At  an  early  age  young  Smith  removed,  with  his  parents,  to  Hamilton 
inty,  Ohio,  where,  after  a  brief  business  life  in  Cincinnati,  his  father  settled 
a  farm  in  Colerain  Township.  Thomas  was  educated  at  Woodward  College, 
ZJincinnati,  studied  law  with  Salmon  P.  Chase,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
1846.  In  1853  he  was  called  to  fill  a  responsible  position  in  the  Post-Office 
partment  at  Washington  City.  In  1856  President  Pierce  gave  him  the  ap- 
ntment  of  United  States  Marshal  for  the  Southern  District  of  Ohio,  which 
ition  he  retained  until  the  accession  of  President  Buchanan.  From  that 
e  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  he,  filled  with  ability  tho  position 
deputy  clerk  of  Hamilton  County. 

In  the  summer  of  1861  Governor  Dennison  appointed  him  Lieutenant- 
onel  of  the  Fifty-Fourth  Ohio,  but  before  the  regiment  went  to  the  field  he 
5  promoted  to  be  its  Colonel,  October  31,  1861,  a  position  he  accepted  with 
le  reluctance,  owing  to  his^  lack  of  military  knowledge,  and  to  his  self-dis- 
9t.  But  he  inherited  the  fearlessness  of  his  sailor  father,  and  his  subsequent 
ecr  showed  that  he  underrated  himself,  for,  after  a  series  of  severe  tests  in 

familiar  path  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee — at  Pittsburg  Landing,  tho 
ance  on  Corinth,  Chickasaw  Bayou,  Arkansas  Post,  Champion  Hills,  Big 
,ck  Bridge,  and  the  assaults  on  Vicksburg,  in  all  of  which,  by  his  conspicu- 
bravery,  he  won  the  highest  admiration  of  his  command  and  the  warmest 
fidence  of  his  superior  officers — he  was  among  the  first  to  receive  the  reward 
)romotion.    His  commission  as  Brigadier  General  dated  from  August  11, 1863. 

In  consequence  of  sickness  contracted  by  exposure  in  the  service,  General 
ith  was  compelled  to  abandon  field  duty  early  in  1864.  In  tho  latter  part 
1866  he  was  appointed  and  confirmed  United  SUvlw  Cow^vA.  ^v^vs.\i^\\^'ai. 
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BREVET  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  B.  D.  FEARING. 


BENJAMIN  DANA  FEARING  was  born  in  Harmar,  Ohio,  in 
His  paternal  grandfather,  Hon.  Paul  Fearing,  came  out  with  th< 
colony  of  the  "Ohio  Company,"  and,  at  the  first  court  organized 
North-west  Territorj^  held  in  the  block-house  at  Campus  Marti  us,  now 
etta,  in  1788,  "was  admitted  an  attorney,"  and  was  the  first  lawyer  in  th- 
ritory.  He  was  also  afterward  the  first  delegate  from  the  Territory  to  th 
tional  Congress.  Through  his  maternal  grandfather,  Benjamin  Dana,  wL 
also  a  member  of  the  "Ohio  Comptfny,"  and  one  of  the  first  colony  that  fo 
Marietta,  he  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  fourth  generation  from  G 
Israel  Putnam. 

His  youth  was  spent  in  his  native  place,  mostly  in  attendance  upon  so 
and,  in  1856,  at  the  age  of  nineteen;  he  graduated  from  Marietta  College, 
two  years  subsequent  to  his  graduation  he  spent  in  business  in  Cincinnat 
the  three  following  in  Philadelphia.  While  on  a  visit  to  Cincinnati,  in 
news  came  of  the  firing  upon  Fort  Sumter.  On  the  second  day  folk 
young  Fearing  enlisted  in  the  "Zouave  Guards,"  which,  immediately  uf 
organization,  started  for  Washington  ;  and,  upon  the  organization  of  rcgi 
at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  became  Company  D,  of  the  Second  Ohio, 
this  regiment  he  proceeded  to  the  capital,  and  thence  into  Virginia,  undoi 
mand  of  General  Schenck.  On  this  march  he  received  his  fii*st  promotic 
ing  made  Fourth  Corporal. 

At  the  request  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Clark  and  Major  Andrews,  he 
entered  the  camp  of  the  Thirty-Sixth  Ohio,  to  assist  them  in  drilling  thai 
ment.  P^earing  accompanied  it  to  West  Virginia,  serving  in  the  double  ca] 
of  Acting  Adjutant-General  to  Inspector-General  vSlemmer,  and  as  AHjut 
Major  Andrews,  then  in  command  of  the  Thirty-Sixth.  While  in  this  6< 
he  received  the  appointment  of  First-Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  to  the  • 
Third  Ohio,  and  soon  after  an  appointment  as  Major,  with  orders  from 
ernor  Dennison  to  report  to  Colonel  Hildebrand,  then  recruiting  the  Se\ 
Seventh  Eegiment  at  Marietta.  While  General  Grant  was  in  front  of 
Donclson  orders  came  for  the  regiment  to  move  at  once  to  Paducah,  Kent 
and  report  to  General  Sherman,  with  a  request  to  know  "How  soon?*' 
superior  officers  being  absent,  Major  Fearing  answered:  "In  an  hour.' 
first  train  and  first  boat  he  was  off,  and  his  regiment  was  the  first,  out  i 
nine  ordered  from  Ohio,  to  report.  While  General  Sherman  was  makii 
expedition  for  destroying  the  bridges  on  the  railroad  near  luka,  sudden 
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caused  a  rise  in  a  bayOu  putting  into  Tollow  Greek,  which  threatened  to  cut 
off  the  return  of  his  division  to  the  boats.  Major  Fearing  was  detailed  to  con- 
struct a  bridge,  and  performed  his  work  so  rapidly  as  to  elicit  a  complimentary 
notice  from  the  General. 

At  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  Colonel  Hildebrand  being  in  command 
of  a  brigade,  the  command  of  the  regiment  devolved  upon  the  Major,  who  was 
posted  at  Shiloh  Church  (the  line  of  the  regiment  being  across  the  main  Corinth 
road),  which  was  regarded  by  General  Sherman  as  the  key-point  to  his  posi- 
tion. Ecalizing  the  importance  of  his  post  he  hold  it  till  the  lines  both  upon 
his  right  and  his  left  were  broken.  He  repelled  the  charges  of  the  enemy  for 
the  capture  of  Taylor's  battery,  till  orders  came  for  its  withdrawal,  when  he 
protected  its  retirement  to  the  new  line. 

Major- Fearing  was  now  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and 
being  mustered  out  of  the  Seventy-Seventh  for  that  purpose,  reported  to  his 
new  command  in  Ohio,  the  Ninety  Second  Ohio.  Colonel  Van  Vorhes  being 
compelled  by  ill-health  to  resign,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fearing  was  promoted 
to  the  Colonelcy.  He  led  his  regiment  in  {he  fight  at  Hoover's  Gap,  and  with 
it  took  part  in  the  engagements  of  the  Fourth  Division,  Fourteenth  Corps.  At 
the  battle  of  Chickamauga  his  regiment  formed  a  part  of  Turchin's  brigade. 
While  advancing  to  repel  a  charge  of  the  enemy,  Colonel  Fearing  was  severely 
-wounded,  a  Minnie-ball  having  passed  through  the  front  part  of  his  right  and 
the  thick  portion  of  his  left  thigh.  When  sufficiently  recovered  for  partial  duty 
he  was  detailed  on  several  courts-martial  at  Cincinnati  and  Louisville,  where  he 
remained  till  March,  1864,  when  he  returned  to  his  command  at  Einggold, 
Georgia.  In  the  subsequent  engagements  in  the  Atlanta  campaign  Colonel 
Fearing's  regiment  took  a  part,  fighting  in  Turchin's  brigade  and  Baird's  divis- 
ion, as  also  in  those  following  in  the  march  to  the  sea.  At  Savannah  he  received 
a  commission  from  President  Lincoln  as  Brigadier-General  by  brevet,  bearing 
date  of  December  2,  .1864,  for  *'gallant  and  meritorious  service  during  the  long 
campaign  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta,  and  from  Atlanta  to  Savannah." 

General  Fearing  was  assigned  to  duty  in  General  Morgan's  division  of  the 
Fourteenth  Corps,  as  commander  of  the  Third  Brigade,  a  body  of  troops  famil- 
iarly known  in  the  army  as  "Colonel  Dan.  McCook's  Brigade."  With  it  he 
participated  in  the  campaign  in  the  Carolinas,  and  at  Averysboro'  held  the  lefl 
of  the  line.  General  Davis  ordered  General  Fearing  "to  check  the  enemy  and 
hold  them  if  it  cost  his  whole  brigade."  The  charge  of  General  Fearing  wan 
made  with  spirit  and  accompanied  with  hard  fighting.  The  General  had  his 
horse  shot  under  him,  and  was  himself  wounded,  a  Minnie-ball  having  passed 
through  his  right  hand  from  the  wrist  forward,  carrying  away  the  thumb,  fore 
finger,  and  left  portion  of  the  hand.  Being  permanently  disabled  by  this 
wound  General  Fearing,  now  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  years,  was  mustered 
out  of  the  service,  having,  as  a  private,  taken  part  in  the  first,  and  as  com- 
mander of  a  brigade,  in  the  last  important  battle  of  the  war. 
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BREVET  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  HENRY  F.  DEVOL 


HENRY  F.  DEVQL  was  born  near  Waterford,  Washington  Co! 
Ohio,  in  1831.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  began  to  speculate  in  the  S 
and  was  in  New  OrJeans  in  May,  18G1.  With  much  difficulty  he  rea 
the  North.  Soon  after  arriving  ho  commenced  recruiting  a  company,  an 
August  he  was  mustered  into  the  service  as  Captain  of  Company  A,  Tl 
Sixth  Ohio  Infantry. 

He  entered  the  field  in  West  Virginia,  and  was  engaged  at  Carnifcx  F 
and  in  the  following  spring  at  LcAvisburg,  when  Crook's  brigade  routes 
Eebels  under  Heath.  In  August,  1862,  the  regiment  joined  the  Army  o 
Potomac  at  Warren  ton  Junction,  and  Captain  Devol  was  engaged  in  the  1 
which  soon  ensued.  Ho  was  present  at  Sohth  Mountain  and  Antietam,  ai 
September  he  accompanied  the  regiment  to  Clarksburg,  where  he  was  pron 
to  Major,  and  soon  after  to  Lieutenant-Colonel.  He  was  transferredy  witl 
r4gimont,  to  the  West,  joining  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  at  Carthage, 
nessee.  At  Chickamauga  he  was  in  Turchin*s  brigade,  Reynold's  division,  ] 
teenth  Corps,  and  was  warmly  engaged.  For  gallantry  in  this  battle  he 
made  Colonel.  He  participated  in  a  reconnoissaiice  in  front  of  Chattanoo^ 
which  ho  was  slightly  wounded;  and  was  also  in  the  affair  at  Brown's  F 
He  was  again  transferred  to  West  Virginia  with  his  command,  and  after  a 
pedition  against  the  enemy's  communications  b}'-  the  Virginia  and  Tenn 
Eailroad,  in  which  he  was  engaged  at  Cloj'd's  Mountain,  he  joined  Ge 
Hunter  on  the  Jjynchburg  raid.  Then  followed  a  series  of  battles  with  Ea 
fbrce  at  Snicker's  Ford  and  Kearnstown.  In  the  campaign  of  the  valley  ( 
nel  Devol  was  engaged  at  Berryville  and  Opoquan,  where  he  was  given  a 
gade,  which  he  commanded  during  subsequent  operations,  including  the  I 
of  Cedar  Creek.  This  was  the  end  of  his  active  field  service.  He  was  must 
out  at  Wheeling  on  the  31st  of  July,  1865,  and  soon  after  was  brevetted  B 
dier-General,  "for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  during  the  war." 

During  four  years  he  had  but  twenty-five  days*  leave  of  absence,  and  r 
missed  a  march,  scout,  skirmish,  or  battle  in  which  the  regiment  was  engs 
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BREVET  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  ISRAEL  GARRARD. 


"SRAEL   GARRARD  was  born  in   Cincinnati,  and  is  the  eldest  son  of 

Jeptha  D.  Garrard  and  Sarah  Bella  Ludlow,  his  wife.  He  is  a  descend- 
^  ant  on  the  paternal  side  of  James  Garrard,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers 
id  Governoi*8  of  Kentucky ;  and  on  the  maternal  side  of  Israel  Ludlow,  one 
*  the  original  proprietors  of  the  town  site  of  Cincinnati. 

He  was  a  pupil  of  Ormsby  M.  Mitchel ;  afterward  was  student  at  Gary's 
cadomy  and  at  Bethany  College  in  West  Virginia.  Ho  read  law  with  Judge 
.vayne  at  Columbus,  and  graduated  in  the  Law  School  at  Cambridge.  Being 
nd  of  an  adventurous  life,  ho  sought  pleasure  and  occupation  in  the  West,  and 
►ent  much  time  in  Missouri,  Texas,  and  Minnesota.  In  May,  1856,  he  married 
;e  eldest  daughter  of  George  Wood,  a  distinguished  lawj-er  in  New  York.  The 
ar  found  him  deeply  engaged  in  property  interests  in  Minnesota. 

During  the  siege  of  Cincinnati  he  served  on  the  staff  of  Major  McDowell, 
>mmanding  the  organization  of  the  city  and  State  forces.  On  the  18th  of  Sep- 
mber  he  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Seventh  Ohio  Cavalry,  and  from  that 
me  until  the  close  of  the  war  ho  was  absent  from  the  field  but  eight  days,  and 
on  his  command  was  in  camp  recruiting.  He  commanded  a  brigade  much  of 
e  time,  and  after  the  capture  of  Stoneman  on  the  Macon  raid  before  Atlanta, 
)  commanded  a  division.  He  was  promoted  to  Brigadier-General  by  brevet  on 
e  2l8t  of  June,  1865,  and  on  the  4th  of  Jul}'  of  the  same  year  he  was  mus- 
red  out. 

On  taking  leave  of  his  regiment  he  was  presented  with  a  cavalry  standard, 
I  which  was  embroidered  the  following  epitome  of  his  service :  Carter  Raid, 
Qtton  Hill,  Monticello,  West's  Gap,  Buffington  Island,  Cumberland  Gap,  Blue 
mugs,  Blountsville,  Rogersville,  Morristown,  Cheek's  Cross  Roads,  Bean*s  Sta- 
in, Dandridge,  Massy  Creek,  Fair  Garden,  Cynthiana,  Atlanta,  Duck  River, 
ashville,  Plantersville,  Sclma,  and  Columbus.  On  a  plate  on  the  staff  is  an 
Bcription,  expressing  the  regiment's  confidence  in  him  as  a  leader  and  its  re- 
ject for  him  as  a  patriot  and  a  gentleman. 

General  Garrard  is  now  enjoying  the  quiet  retirement  of  agricultural  life 
Fronton ac,  on  Lake  Pepin,  Minnesota. 
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BREVET  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  DANIEL  McCOY. 


DANIEL  McCOY  was  born  at  Kainsboro',  Highland  County,  Ohio, 
of  bumble  parentage.  He  received  but  little  more  than  an  ordinarj 
comraon-sehool  education,  and  on  the  1st  of  June,  1861,  ho  was  sworn 
into  the  service  as  a  private  soldier.  The  company  was  assigned  to  thoTwentj- 
Fourth  Ohio  Infantry.  Private  McCoy  was  appointed  Third -Sergeant,  and  in 
that  capacit}'  he  participated  in  the  battles  of  Greenbriar  and  Cheat  Mountain. 
The  regiment  was  transferred  to  the  West,  and  Sergeant  McCoy  was  promoted 
to  First-Sergeant.  In  the  battle  of  Stone  River  his  company  officers  were  dis- 
abled, and  he  commanded  the  company  through  the  principal  part  of  the  battle. 
Sergeant  McCoy  was  struck  in  the  knee,  but  he  immediately  struggled  to  hia 
feet,  and  remained  on  the  field  until  the  close  of  the  battle.  For  gallantry  upon 
this  occasion  he  was  promoted  to  Second-Lieutenant. 

He  was  soon  promoted  to  First-Lieutenant,  and  he  continued  in  command 
of  the  company  until  after  the  battle  of  Chickamauga.  In  that  engage- 
ment, he  received  nine  bullet  holes  through  his  clothing,  and  at  last  ho  waa 
struck  in  the  leg  by  a  minnie  ball,  which  brought  him  down,  lie  received  a 
short  leave,  and  soon  started  again,  crutch  in  hand,  for  bis  command.  By  order 
of  General  Sherman,  he  was  j)!aced  in  charge  of  the  excliango  barrac-ks  al  Nash- 
ville, where  he  remained  until  June  24,  18G4,  being  promoted  in  the  mean  time 
to  the  rank  of  Captain. 

He  was  niuslored  out  at  the  expiration  of  hia  term  of  service,  but  he  imnicdi- 
atel}'  coninienced  organizing  the  One  Hundred  and  Soventy-FiiUi  ()hio  Infantrv, 
and  on  the  lOtli  of  October,  18G4,  he  returned  to  the  field  in  command  of  the  reg- 
iment, with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel.  The  regiment  went  on  dutv  at 
Columbia,  Tennessee,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  McCoy  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  post.  Here  he  remained  until  the  advance  of  Hood's  army  ;  and  uj>on 
the  retreat  of  the  Union  army,  Lieutenant-Colonel  McCoy  was  charged  with 
the  duty  of  covering  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops.  This  he  did  with  skill,  and 
by  rare  good  management  he  was  able  to  rejoin  his  command.  In  the  battle  of 
Franklin,  Lieutenant-Colonel  McCoy  held  the  regiment  firmly  to  its  place,  and 
put  it  through  the  manual  of  arms  under  fire.  He  received  three  severe  wounds, 
and  was  borne  from  the  field  insensible. 

After  the  battle  of  Nashville  Lieutenant  Colonel  McCoy  received  a  leave, 
and  spent  a  short  time  in  Ohio  recuperating  his  health.  He  was  recommended 
for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Brevet  l^rigadier-Gcncral  by  General  Geori^e  IL 
Thomas  and  by  General  ftousseau.  The  Tennessee  Legislature  made  a  similar 
recommendation,  which  was  approved  and   forwarded  by  Governor  Brownlow, 
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and  aceordingly  Lieatenant-Colonel  McCoy  was  appointed  Brigadier-General  of 
Tolnnteera  by  brevet,  "for  gallant  and  meritorioDS  services  daring  the  war,  par- 
tienlarly  in  the  battles  before  Nashville,  Tennesse." 

General  McCoy  was  now  but  twenty-foar  years  of  age,  being  one  of  the 
youngest  officers  of  his  rank  in  the  army.  He  was  assigned  to  the  command  of 
the  forces  at  Columbia,  Tennessee,  where  he  remained  until  July  8,  1865,  when 
he  was  honorably  mustered  out  of  service,  having  passed  through  twenty- 
seven  battles,  having  been  wounded  severely  five  times,  and  having  been  struck 
in  his  clothes  and  person  fourteen  times.  After  muster-out  he  went  into  busi- 
ness at  Wheaton,  Du  Page  County,  Illinois. 


BREVET  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  W.  P.  RICHARDSON. 


WP.  RICHARDSON  was  born  in  Washington  County,  Pennsylva- 
nia.  May  25,  1824,  and  was  educated  at  Washington  College,  in  that 
*  county.  In  1846  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Third  Ohio  In- 
fantry, and  served  out  the  term  of  his  enlistment  in  the  Mexican  War.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Cadiz,  Ohio,  in  August,  1852,  and  in  1853  he  commenced 
the  practice  of  the  law  at  Woodsfield,  Monroe  County,  Ohio.  In  1855  he  was 
elected  prosecuting  attorney,  and  he  continued  to  hold  that  office  until  he  en- 
tered the  service  in  1861.  He  was  also,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  a 
Brigadier- General  in  the  Ohio  Militia. 

Immediately  after  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  he  raised  two  companies, 
but  Ohio's  quota  was  filled  before  he  could  get  them  accepted.  They,  however, 
changed  th^  term  of  their  enlistment  from  three  months  to  three  years,  and 
were  assigned  to  the  Twenty-Fifth  Ohio  Infantry,  of  which  regiment  W.  P. 
Richardson  was  appointed  Major.  On  the  10th  of  Juno,  1861,  he  was  promoted 
to  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  with  that  rank  he  went  to  the  field.  On  the  10th  of 
Hay,  1862,  he  was  promoted  to  the  Colonelcy  of  his  regiment.  On  the  2d  of 
Hay,  1863,  he  was  wounded  severely  through  the  right  shoulder  at  the  battle  of 
Chancellorsville.  This  wound  deprived  Colonel  Richardson  of  the  use  of  his 
right  arm,  which  he  has  never  fully  recovered.  He  was  not  on  duty  again  until 
January,  1864,  when  he  was  detailed  as  president  of  a  court-martial  at  Camp 
Chase.  On  the  11th  of  February  he  was  placed  in  command  of  that  post, 
where  he  remained  until  the  1  ant  of  August,  1865. 

In  the  fall  of  1864,  Colonel  Richardson  was  elected  Attorney- General  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  and  it  was  his  intention  to  retire  from  the  arm}*;  but  upon  the 
representations  and  solicitations  of  Governor  Brough  he  remained  in  the  service, 
and  in  December,  1864,  he  was  brevotted  Brigadier-General.     In  September, 
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1865,  General  Richardson  joined  his  command  in  Soath  Carolina,  and  wi 
placed  over  a  sub-district,  with  head-quarters  at  Columbia.  He  was  aflerwar 
placed  in  command  of  the  District  of  East  South  Carolina,  with  bead-quartei 
at  Darlington. 

As  a  commanding  officer  General  Richardson  possessed  the  confidence  an 
esteem  of  his  men.  His  service  in  detached  positions  has  been  frequently  com 
mended,  and  during  his  five  years  service  no  charges  or  complaint  of  any  kin 
has  ever  been  made  against  him. 


BREVET    BRIGADIER-GENERAL  G.  F.  WILES. 


GF.  WILES  entered  the  service  on  the  26th  of  October,  1861,  a 
First-Lieutenant  in  the  Seventy-Eighth  Ohio  Infantry.  He  soon  b^ 
*  came  the  best  drill  officer  in  the  regiment,  and  in  May,  1862,  was  a\ 
pointed  regimental  drill-master.  He  was  promoted  to  Captain  in  May,  186! 
and  soon  afler  was  detailed  by  General  John  A.  Logan  to  command  the  divinio 
engineer  corps.  The  long  marches  and  tedious  sieges  in  which  the  army  wa 
engaged  made  his  position  very  arduous,  but  he  displayed  spirit  and  abiliti 
and  won  the  confidence  and  applause  of  all. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  May,  1863,  ho  received  his  commission  s 
Lieutenant-Colonel.  He  immediately  took  command  of  the  regiment,  and  a 
hour  later  he  wus  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  at  Champion  Hills.  His  coolncs 
skill,  and  bravery  in  that  engagement  were  particularly  noticed  by  his  com 
manding  officer.  Ho  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Vieksburg,  and  contribute 
his  sh.iro  to  the  capture  of  the  city.  He  accompanied  General  Sherman  t 
Jackson,  but  the  communications  being  threatened,  he  was  ordered  to  Clinto 
to  hold  the  place  against  any  force  that  might  come  against  him.  He  hni 
barely  posted  his  command  when  he  was  attacked  by  superior  numbers,  but  ih 
enemy  was  repulsed. 

He  was  promoted  to  Colonel,  September  1,  1863,  and  was  in  command  oi 
the  regiment  from  that  time  until  July  22,  1864,  when  he  took  charge  of  a  bri 
gadc,  which  he  continued  to  lead  most  of  the  time  until  the  close  of  the  wai 
He  was  brevettcd  Brigadier-General  for  meritorious  conduct. 

He  has  participated  in  the  following  battles :  Pittsburg  Landing,  Corinth 
Bolivar,  luka,  Thompson's  Hill,  Raymond,  Jackson,  Champion  Hills,  Bu:*h^ 
Mountain,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Atlanta  July  2l8t,  22d,  and  28th,  Jonesboro' 
Savannah,  and  Pocotaligo.     He  was  mustered  out  July  15,  1865. 

General  Wiles  possesses  a  stentorian  voice,  and  is  of  pleasing  personal  ap 
pearance;  being  over  six  feet  tall,  well  proportioned,  erect,  and  eminently  mill 
tary  in  form  and  feature. 
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BREVET  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  THOMAS  M.  VINCENT. 


THOMAS  M.  YINCENT  was  born  in  Green  Township,  near  Cadiz, 
Harrison  County,  Ohio,  November  15,  1832.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
entered  West  Point,  and  in  1858  graduated  eleventh,  in  a  class  of  fifty- 
five,  ^hile  at  the  Military  Academy  he  passed  through  the  grades  of  private, 
corporal,  sergeant,  Lieutenant,  and  Captain  of  Cadet  Infantry  Battalion,  and 
during  the  academic  year  1852-53  he  was  Chief  Cadet  Officer  of  Cavalry. 

Among  his  classmates  from  Ohio  were  James  B.  McPherson,  Joshua  W. 
Sill,  William  S.  Smith,  William  McE.  Dye,  Philip  H.  Sheridan,  Elmer  Otis,  and 
Bobert  F.  Hunter. 

His  first  service  was  against  the  Indians  in  Florida,  sometimes  with  his 
regiment,  and  sometimes  on  the  staff,  as  Assistant  Adjutant- General,  Assistant 
Quartermaster,  and  Assistant  Commissary.  He  was  stationed  at  Fort  Hamil- 
ton and  Plattsburg,  New  York,  from  December,  1856,  until  August,  1859,  when 
he  was  detached  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  and  Geology 
at  West  Point. 

In  1861  he  served  against  the  rebellion  in  the  Army  of  North-Eastern  Yir- 
ginia  as  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  and  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
July  21, 1861.  He  was  in  the  War  Department,  Adjutant-GeneraFs  office,  in 
charge  of  the  recruiting  service  for  the  regular  army  until  June,  1862,  and  after 
that  was  in  charge  of  the  organization,  recruiting,  and  miscellaneous  business 
of  the  volunteer  armies  of  the  United  States. 

The  following  is  the  record  of  his  promotion: 

Second-Lieatenant,  Second  Artillery,  October  8,  1853. 

First-Lieutenant,  Second  Artillery,  October  20,  1855. 

Captain,  Eighteenth  Infantry,  May  14,  1861  (declined). 

Begimental  Qaartermaeter,  Second  Artillery,  June  1,  1861. 

Brevet  CapUin,  Btaff  ( AniBtant  Adjutant-Geneiml),  Joly  3, 1861. 

Captain,  staff  (Assistant  Adjutant-General),  August  3, 1861. 

M^Jor,  staff  AssisUnt  Adjutant-General),  July  17,  1862. 

Captain,  Second  Artillery,  July  25, 1863 ;  vacated  regimental  commission,  by  resignation, 
J«a6  11, 1864. 

Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel,  United  States  Army,  for  ''faithful  and  meritorious  services  during 
the  war,"  September  24, 1864. 

Brevet  Colonel,  United  Sutes  Army,  for  **  faithftil  and  meritorious  services  during  the  war," 
S^tember  24,  1864. 

Brevet  Brigadler-Generml,  United  States  Army,  for  "  faithftd  and  meritorious  services  during 
Um  war,"  March  13, 1865. 
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BREVET  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  J.  S.  JONES. 


JOHN  S.  JONES  was  born  in  Champnign  County,  Ohio,  February  If 
1836.  Ho  was  educated  at  the  Ohio  Weslej^an  Uuivei-sity,  and  after  g^radi 
ating  studied  law  with  Judge  Powell  of  Delaware,  and  was  admitted  t 
the  bar  in  June,  1857.  He  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  in  1860,  but  i 
1861  he  resigned  his  office  and  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Fourth  Ohio  InHintr] 
He  was  soon  appointed  First-Lieutenant,  to  rank  from  April  16,  1861. 

Upon  the  reorganization  of  tlie  regiment  for  the  three  years'  service,  Liei 
tenant  Jones  retained  his  position,  and  with  his  regiment  entered  the  field  i 
West  Virginia.  He  was  at  Bich  Mountain  and  at  Bomney.  At  the  latter  plac 
he  participated  in  a  charge  made  by  the  .infantrj*'  through  the  bridge,  and  upo 
a  battery  posted  on  the  opposite  side.  In  March,  1862,  he  was  detailed  upon  th 
staff  of  General  Shields,  and  was  by  the  Generals  side  when  he  was  wounde 
at  Winchester.  At  Mount  Jackson  he  received  the  special  thanks  of  Genen 
Shields  for  leading  a  cavalry  charge  against  Ashby.  He  participated  in  the  en 
gagements  at  Front  Boyal  and  Port  Bepublic,  and  finally  joined  his  regiment  a 
Harrison's  Landing,  on  the  22d  of  J\i\y,  1862.  He  was  promoted  to  Captain  o: 
the  5th  of  September,  1862,  and  was  next  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Frcdericka 
burg.  At  Chancellorsvillo  he  acted  as  Major  of  the  regiment,  and  was  speeiall; 
mentioned  in  brigade  orders.  Ho  was  engaged  at  Gettysburg,  at  Bristow  Station 
and  at  Mine  Bun,  where  ho  was  wounded.  On  the  22d  of  January-,  1864,  h< 
was  detailed  for  recruiting  service,  but  he  rejoined  the  regiment  in  May,  aiu 
was  present  at  the  North  Anna  Biver,  at  Prospect  Hill,  and  at  Cold  Harbor 
He  was  mustered  out  with  the  regiment  on  the  2l8t  of  June,  1864. 

He  was  nominated  by  the  Union  Convention  for  the  Logihlature,  but  hi 
declined  the  nomination,  and  was  mustered  into  the  service  as  Colonel  of  th< 
One  Hundred  and  Seventy-Fourth  Ohio  Infantry,  on  the  2l9t  of  September 
1864.  The  regiment  entered  the  field  in  the  South-west,  and  was  engaged  al 
Overall's  Creek  near  Murfreesboro',  and  in  the  battle  of  Wilkison's  Pike.  In 
this  latter  engagement  it  was  complimented  by  General  Bosseau  in  special  orders 

Colonel  Jones  was  transferred  with  his  command  to  the  Ea^t,  and  after  par- 
ticipating in  the  battle  of  Kingston,  joined  General  Sherman  at  Goldsboro'.  II* 
remained  with  Sherman's  army  until  after  the  surrender  of  Johnston,  when  he 
was  ordered  to  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  where  he  was  President  of  an  Ex 
amining  Board  for  a  time,  and  then  was  in  command  of  the  post,  and  then  of  i 
brigade.  He  was  brevetted  Brigadier-General  on  the  27th  of  June,  1865,  foi 
gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  during  the  war,  and  discharged  at  Columbofl 
July  7,  1865. 
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BREVET  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  STEPHEN  B.  TBMIAN. 


THIS  officer  is  a  native  of  'Washington,  Fayette  County,  Ohio.  His  great- 
grandfather served  with  oredit  as  Captain  in  the  Revolution,  and  his 
grandfather  as  First-Lieutenant  in  the  War  of  1812.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
Stephen  B.  Yeoman  shipped  as  a  sailor.  He  visited  New  Zealand,  and  different 
points  in  South  America,  Asia,  and  Africa.  After  enjoying  many  adventures 
and  andergoing  many  hardships,  he  finally  returned  to  the  Uirited  States. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  he  volunteered  as  a  private  in  Company  F, 
Twenty-Second  Ohio  Infantry.  He  was  appointed  First-Sergeant  of  his  com- 
pany, and  with  this  rank  he  made  a  three  months'  campaign  under  Ilosecrans 
in  West  Virginia.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service  he  immediately 
commenced  recruiting,  and  he  returned  to  the  field  in  September,  1861,  as  Cap- 
tain of  Company  A,  Fifty-Fourth  Ohio  Infkntry.  Captain  Yeoman  was  slightly 
wounded  in  the  breast  and  left  leg  at  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing;  at  Rus- 
ael's  House  he  was  again  wounded  in  the  left  leg;  on  the  picket-line  he  was 
wounded  in  the  arm  and  abdomen;  and  in  the  battle  of  Arkansas  Post  his  right 
arm  was  struck  by  a  shell,  and  amputation  became  necessary.  For  distinguished 
services  he  was  promoted  to  Major,  but  his  wound  prevented  him  from  return- 
ing to  the  field,  and  accordingly  he  declined  promotion  and  resigned. 

He  was  appointed  Captain  in  the  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  and  in  May,  1864, 
he  was  made  Colonel  of  the  Forty-Third  United  States  Colored  Infantry.  He 
was  detailed  at  Camp  Casey  as  Superinteifdent  of  Recruiting  Service,  and  Chief 
Mustering  Officer  of  the  North-Bast  District  of  Virginia.  He  joined  his  regi- 
ment November  29,  1864,  on  the  Bermuda  Front,  and  led  it  in  all  subsequent 
engagements  until  the  capture  of  Richmond.  During  a  portion  of  the  time  he 
commanded  the  Third  Brigade,  First  Division,  Twenty-Fifth  Corps.  He  was 
brevetted  Brigadier-Oeneral  "for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  during  the 
war." 

General  Teoman  has  participated  in  the  following  engagements:  Pittsburg 
Landing,  RusseFs  House,  Easers  House,  Corinth,  July,  1862,  Holly  Springs, 
July,  1862,  Chickasaw  Bayou,  Arkansas  Post,  Siege  of  Yicksburg,  and  capture 
of  Richmond ;  and  in  at  least  fifteen  skirmishes.  He  possesses  by  nature  many 
of  the  qualities  necessary  for  a  soldier,  and  among  them  his  personal  bravery  is 
by  no  means  the  least  His  empty  sleeve  will  ever  be  touching  evidence  of  his 
loyalty  and  courage,  and  hfs  sure  title  to  the  regard  of  his  fellow-citixens. 
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BREVET  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  F.  W.  MOORE. 


AT  the  firBt  call  for  yoliinteers  in  April,  1861,  the  subject  of  the  presen 
sketch  assisted  in  organizing  company  G  of  the  Fiflh  Ohio  Yo1uiit€e 
Infantry,  and  was  chosen  Second-Lieutenant  of  the  same  companj 
With  the  Fifth  Ohio  Infantry  he  went  to  Western  Virginia,  and  subsequentl; 
to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac — in  the  meantime  being  promoted  to  First-Lieu 
tenant  and  Captain.  In  the  spring  of  1862,  with  his  regiment,  he  took  part  ii 
the  campaign  of  Banks  and  Shields  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia.  For  his  conduc 
in  the  battle  of  Port  Eopublic,  the  Governor  appointed  him  Colonel  of  th 
Eighty-Third  Infantry.  At  that  time  (July,  1862),  he  was  about  the  younger 
officer  of  the  grade  of  Colonel  in  the  army,  having  just  attained  the  age  o 
twenty-one.  In  September  following  he  led  his  regiment  into  Kentucky  t 
resist  the  Eebel  forces  of  Kirby  Smith.  In  November  his  regiment  became  pai 
of  General  Sherman's  army  operating  against  Vicksburg;  and  took  part  in  th 
first  assault  of  the  works  in  December,  1862;  and  subsequently  in  the  siege  ani 
final  assault  of  that  place.  His  conduct  throughout  the  whole  was  such  as  t 
elicit  the  commendation  of  the  General  officers  in  command. 

The  record  of  his  career,  from  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  to  the  end  of  the  yea 
1864,  shows  him  to  have  been  engaged  in  all  the  campaigns  of  the  Departmon 
of  the  Gulf,  and  in  the  Red  River  expedition  under  General  Banks.  Part  of  th 
time  he  commanded  the  Fourth  Division,  Thirteenth  Army  Corps. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1865  Colonel  Moore  was  placed  in  command  of  th 
Third  Brigade,  Second  Division,  Thirteenth  Army  Corps — a  new  organizatioi 
which  composed  a  part  of  the  army  under  General  Canby,  operating  against  ili< 
defenses  of  the  City  of  Mobile.  In  that  campaign  General  C.  C.  Andrew; 
speaks  of  him  in  a  voluntary  recommendation  to  the  War  Department  as  follows 
"In  the  campaign  of  Mobile — involving  severe  marches,  the  siege  of  the  work; 
at  Blakely,  Alabama,  and  final  taking  of  them  by  assault — he,  as  a  brigade  com 
mander,  was  equal  to  all  his  duties.  He  was  always  punctual,  reliable,  enor 
getic;  never  cast  down  or  despondent  on  account  of  obstacles,  but  address^'* 
himself  to  critical  and  difficult  duties  with  the  alacrity  of  a  true  soldier;  an'! 
in  the  triumphant  assault  of  the  enemy's  works  on  the  9th  instant,  his  persona 
conduct  was  gallant  and  praiseworthy." 

He  was  made  Brevet  Brigadier- General,  and  sent  with  his  brigade  to  Gal 
veston,  Texas;  where  he  remained  in  command  of  the  post  till  mustered  out  if 
August,  1865.     He  subsequently  studied  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law 
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BREVET  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  THOMAS  F.  WILDES. 


THOMAS  F.  WILDES  was  born  at  Bacine,  Canada  West,  Jnne  1,  1834. 
His  parents,  who  were  natives  of  Ireland,  emigrated  to  America  in  1832. 
His  grandfintber,  Thomas  Wildes,  was  an  ardent  revolutionist,  and  for 
this  offense  tofGEired  oonfisoation  of  his  goods  and  had  to  flee  to  France  to  save 
his  life.  Toung  Wildes  came  with  hiii  father  to  Portage  Ck>nnty,  Ohio,  in  1839, 
where  he  remainod  on  a  farm  until  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age.  At  this 
time  he  left  home  with  an  education  limited  to  reading  and  writing.  For  some 
years  he  worked  during  the  summers  for  farmers  near  Ilavenna,  and  went  to 
school  in  the  winter  time.  He  was  also  aided  in  efforts  for  an  education  by  a 
daughter  of  one  of  bis  employei-s,  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Eobinson,  to  whom  he  was 
afterward  (1860)  married.  He  attended  the  Twinsburg  Academy  and  also  an 
academy  at  Marlboro',  Stark  County,  Ohio.  He  afterward  (1857-58)  spent 
two  years  at  Wittenburg  College,  Springfield.  He  became  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Wooster  Graded  School  during  the  years  1859  and  1860.  On  the  1st  of 
January,  18(^1,  be  purchased  fVom  Nelson  H.  Tan  Yorhes,  the  '^Athens  Messen- 
ger," at  Athens,  Ohio,  which  paper  he  edited  until  August,  1862,  when  he  en- 
tered the  service  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Ohio 
Infantry.  With  this  commaiid  he  served  in  Virginia  at  Moorefield,  Romney,  in 
the  Shenandoah  Yulloy  under  Sigel,  participating  in  the  battles  of  Piedmont, 
Snicker's  Gap,  Berryville,  Opequan,  Fisher's  Hill,  and  Cedar  Creek.  During 
all  this  time  Colonel  Wildes  was  with  his  regiment  in  every  march,  skirmish, 
and  battle,  in  which  it  was  engaged.  At  the  battle  of  Piedmont  he  was  injured 
by  concussion  from  a  shell,  and  at  Winchester  he  was  seriously  hurt  by  being 
thrown  from  his  horse. 

During  a  portion  of  the  Shenandoah  campaign,  inelnding  the  battle  of 
Cedar  Creek  and  other  minor  engagements,  he  commanded  the  First  Brigade, 
First  Division,  of  the  Army  of  West  Virginia.  He  retained  this  command  until 
February,  1865,  when  he  was  promoted  to  Colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Eighty-Sixth  Ohio.  With  this  regiment  he  went  to  Nashville  and  afterward  to 
Cleveland,  Tennessee,  where  he  received  his  commission  as  Brevet  Brigndier- 
Genoral  ''for  gallant  conduct  at  Cedar  Creek,  Virginia,  October  19,  1864,"  to 
date  from  March  11,  1865.  He  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  brigade  at 
Chattanooga,  which  he  retained  until  his  muster  out  in  September,  1865. 

General  Wildes  entered  the  Law  School  at  Cincinnati,  and  graduated  in 
18G6,  after  which  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Athens. 
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BREVET  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  C.  H.  GROSVENOR. 


CHARLES  H.  GflOSVENOR  was  born  in  PomfVet,  Conneciicnt,  Sej 
tember  20,  1833,  and  five  years  afler  was  brought  with  bin  fiitber 
family  to  Athens  County,  Ohio.  His  grandfathori  Colonel  Thomas  Gro 
vonor,  was  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  serving  first  as  a  liieutcnai 
under  Putnam,  then  on  the  staff  of  General  Warren  (he  was  wounded  at  Bunb 
Hill),  then  as  Colonel  of  the  Second  Connecticut  Regiment  of  the  Liioe,  aa 
finally  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  General  George  Washington. 

.  Major  Peter  Grosvenor,  the  father  of  Charles  H.  Grosvenor,  served  as 
private  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812.    His  title  as  Major  was  from  militia  aenrio 

General  Grosvenor  entered  the  service  July  30,  1861,  as  Major  of  Ui 
Eighteenth  Ohio  Infantry;  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant- Colonel  March  li 
1863,  and  to  Colonel  April  8,  1865.  He  served  first  under  General  Mitchel  ant 
he  was  relieved,  then  in  the  campaign  to  Nashville  and  Huntsville.  He  wi 
not  in  the  battle  of  Stone  River  with  his  regiment,  being  then  in  Ohio  to  obtai 
recruits. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Atlanta  Campaign,  his  regiment  being  in  garr 
son  at  Chattanooga,  General  Grosvenor  obtained  permission  to  accompany  tb 
army,  and  was  assigned  to  duty  on  the  staff  of  General  Turchin  of  Baird's  divii 
ion  in  the  Fourteenth  Corps.  He  remained  with  the  army  until  in  June,  who 
he  returned  to  Chattanooga,  and  participated  with  General  Stcedman  in  his  cam 
paign  in  East  Tennessee,  and  afterward  was  engaged  against  Forrest  at  Pulaski 
Tennessee. 

At  the  battle  of  Nashville,  in  December,  1864,  he  was  in  command  of  i 
brigade  and  made  an  assault  in  which  ho  lost  two  hundred  and  twenty -ei^'h 
men  in  fifteen  minutes. 

Ho  was  for  some  time  commander  of  the  post  at  Chattanooga.  When  Gen 
oral  Stcedman  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Department  of  Georgia 
General  Grosvenor  was  detailed  as  Provost-Marshal  General  on  his  staff,  in  whicl 
position  he  remained  until  mustered  out  October  28,  1865.  His  brevet  nul 
dates  from  March  13,  1865. 

He  was  in  the  service  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  throughout  th< 
war  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  fighting  stock  from  which  he  came. 
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BREVET  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  ISAAC  R.  SHERWOOD. 


ISAAC   B.  SHEBWOOD  entered  the  army  on  the  18th  of  April,  1861, 
And  served  as  a   private  for  four  months  in  West  Virginia,  participating 
in  skirmishes  at  Laurel  Mountain  and  Cheat  Biver,  and  in  the  fight  at 
Carrick*s  Ford. 

He  received  a  commission  as  First-Lieutenant  in  the  One  Hundred  and 
Bleventh  Ohio  Infantry,  was  appointed  Adjutant^  and  served  in  that  position 
through  the  Buell  campaign  in  Kentucky.  On  the  1st  of  February,  1863,  at 
the  unanimous  request  of  the  field  and  line  offiqers,  he  was  promoted  from  Ad- 
jutant to  Major.  He  participated  in  Morgan's  campaign,  and  in  the  East  Ten- 
nessee campaign.  He  commanded  the  skirmishers  of  Burnside's  army  on  the 
retreat  fh>m  Huff's  Ferry  to  Lenox,  and  commanded  the  regiment  at  Huff's 
Ferry,  Siege  of  Knoxvilie,  Campbell's  Station,  Blair's  Cross-Boads,  Dandridge, 
Strawberry  Plains,  Mossy  Creek,  and  Loudon.  He  was  promoted  to  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel  on  the  12th  of  February,  1864,  and  from  that  time  until  the  close  of 
the  war  was  constantly  in  command  of  the  regiment 

He  was  engaged  at  Bocky  Face,  Besaca,  Burnt  Hickory,  Pallas,  Pine  Mpunt- 
ain.  Lost  Mountain,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Chattahoochie,  Decatur,  Peachtree 
dreek,  Utoy  Creek,  Atlanta,  Lovejoy,  Columbia,  Duck  Biver,  and  Franklin. 

For  gallantry  in  the  latter  engagement  he  was  made  a  Brevet  Brigadier- 
General.  He  was  transferred  to  the  East,  and  was  through  the  North  Carolina 
campaign.  At  Saulsbury  he  went  before  a  board  of  officers  and  was  recom- 
mended for  promotion  and  retention  in  the  service.  Accordingly  he  was  made 
Colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-Third  Ohio  Infantry,  and  was  ordered 
by  the  War  Department  to  report  to  Major-General  Sazton  for  duty,  according 
to  brevet  rank,  as  Commissioner  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  for  the  State  of 
Florida.  The  General,  however,  immediately  tendered  his  resignation  and  lefl 
the  service. 
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BREVET  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  R.  N.  ADAMS. 


ROBERT  N.  ADAMS  was  born  in  Fayette  County,  Ohio,  near  Grec 
field,   in   1835.     He   is    a  descendant  of  the  Douglas   family,    eomii 
from   the  Scottish   Presbyterian   stock,   whose   traditional    firmness 
purpose  and  uprightness  of  character  he  inherits.     His  early  life  was  spent  < 
the  farm,  and  in  preparing  himself  for  college  at  the  Greenfield  school. 

In  1858  he  entered  Miami  University,  where  he  remained  until  near  the  clc 
of  his  junior  year,  when  the  rebellion  broke  out,  and  he  joined  the  *'Univeni 
Bifles,*'  a  company  organized  at  Oxford,  in  which  he  served  as  a  private  in  t 
Twentieth  Ohio  through  the  three  months'  service.  In  August,  1861,  he  orga 
ized  a  company  at  Greenfield,  of  which  he  was  made  Captain.  It  joined  t 
Eighty -First  Ohio  Infantry.  On  May  7,  1862,  he  was  promoted  to  Lientenai 
Colonel,  and  August  8, 1864,  to  Colonel  of  the  regiment.  In  these  different  grad 
he  served  with  his  regiment,  first  in  Missouri,  under  Fremont,  and  afterwa 
with  the  Fifleenth  and  Sixteenth  Coi*ps,  of  the  the  Army  of  the  Tenness< 
During  the  latter  portion  of  the  Atlanta  campaign,  and  through  the  march 
Savannah,  and  to  Washington,  he  commanded  a  brigade.  His  appointment 
Brevet  Brigadier-General  was  made  in  May,  1865,  lo  date  from  March  13,  1^< 

In  July,  1865,  he  was  mustered  out  with  his  regiment,     lie  particijnitcd 
the  battles  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  Corinth,  Town  Creek,  Eesaca,  Dallas,  Kcr 
saw   Mountain,   Nicojack  Creek,  Atlanta,  July  22d  and  28th;  Jonesboro'  ( 
which  place  he  was  slightly  wounded),  and  Hobkirk's  Hill. 

After  the  war  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  theology,  a  design  which  1 
had  cherished  for  years. 
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BREVET  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  MOSE-S  B.  WALKER. 


MOSES  B.  WALKER  was  born  in  Fairfield  County,  Ohio,  July  16, 
1819.  He  was  educated  at  Yale  College,  and  after  graduating  studied 
and  practiced  law  in  Montgomery  County  for  twenty  years. 
At  the  opening  of  the  war  be  was  appointed  Captain  in  the  Twelfth 
United  States  Infantiy.  On  the  4th  of  August,  1861,  he  was  commissioned 
Colonel  of  the  Thirty-First  Ohio  Infantry,  an<l  in  September  he  led  the  regi- 
ment to  Camp  Dick  Eobinson,  Kentucky.  In  the  spring  of  1862  he  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  Fii*st  Brigade,  First  Division,  Fourteenth  Corps,  which  he 
continued  to  command  until  afler  the  fall  of  Atlanta.  He  was  then  at  home  for 
twenty  days  on  leave,  and  upon  returning  to  the  field  served  as  President  of 
the  Military  Commission   of  the  Departnient  of  the  Cumberland  for  seven 

months. 

He  was  bre vetted  Brigadier-General  of  volunteers,  and  also  Major  and 
Iiieutenant«Colonel  in  the  regular  army,  <^  for  gallant  and  meritorious  service 
daring  the  war."  He  was  wounded  by  a  shell  at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga, 
by  which  his  spine  and  left  shoulder  were  injured  permanently;  and  in  conso- 
quence  of  this  he  has  been  retired  fi'om  active  duty  in  the  regular  army,  and  is 
now  at  his  home  in  Findlay,  Ohio. 


BREVET  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  B.  B.  EGGLESTON. 


THE  subject  of  this  sketch  was  bom  in  Corinth  Township,  Saratoga  County, 
New  York.  He  entered  the  army  as  private  at  Circleville,  Ohio,  in  the 
First  Ohio  Cavalry,  on  the  8th  of  August,  1861,  and  was  promoted  to  Cap- 
tain on  the  1st  of  September.  On  the  25th  of  July,  1862,  he  was  captured,  and 
npon  rejoining  his  regiment  was  promoted  to  Major,  and  soon  afler  to  Colonel. 
Afler  the  re-enlistment  of  his  regiment  as  veterans.  Colonel  Eggleston  was 
placed  in  command  of  a  brigade,  which  ho  continued  to  command  at  intervals 
nntil  afler  the  Atlanta  campaign.  He  participated  in  the  cavalry  campaign 
under  General  Wilson,  and  by  order  of  that  officer  received  the  surrender  of 
the  post  of  Atlanta.  He  then  proceeded  to  Orangeburg,  South  Carolina,  and 
was  appointed  by  General  Gillmore  Chief  of  Staff  for  the  Department,  which 
position  he  held  until  mustered  out,  September  13,  1865.  He  was  brevetted 
Brigadier-General  on  the  6th  of  March,  1865. 
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BREVET  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  ISAAC  MINOR  KIRBY. 


ISAAC  MINOR  EIRBT  was  born  at  ColnmbiiB  in  1834.  He  enliBte 
April  18,  1861;  was  elected  Captain  and  mustered  into  the  Fifteenth  Ohi 
Volunteer  Infantry.  He  served  with  that  regiment  in  Western  Yirginii 
and  then  in  Buell's  Army  of  the  Ohio.  Ho  marched  with  it  to  Pittsburg  Lan( 
ing  and  participated  in  the  battle  there,  assisting  Major  Wallace  in  commandin 
the  regiment.  He  resigned  in  May,  1862,  and  in  July  raised  another  compan 
for  the  One  Hundred  and  First  Ohio,  in  which  he  was  again  commissionc 
Captain.  He  joined  Buell's  army  at  Louisville,  and  in  October,  1863,  was  pn 
moted  Major. 

Colonel  Stem  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wooster  fell  early  in  the  morning  c 
the  first  day*s  fight  at  Stone  River.  Major  Eirby  thus  succeeded  to  the  con 
mand  of  the  regiment  during  the  remainder  of  that  battle.  Immediately  aAei 
ward  he  was  promoted  to  Colonel.  He  continued  in  command  of  the  regimei 
until  the  early  part  of  the  movement  on  Atlanta,  when  he  was  given  comman 
of  the  First  Brigade,  First  Division,  Fourth  Army  Corps,  which  he  led  througl 
out  the  campaign.  Colonel  Eirby  was  now  recommended  by  superiors  i 
official  reports  for  promotion.  Ho  commanded  the  brigade  during  the  retrc« 
of  Thomas's  army  before  Hood  to  Nashville,  and  through  the  battlenof  Frankli 
and  Nashville.  In  the  latter  he  led  the  first  assault  on  the  enemy *8  main  lin 
of  works.  lie  was  now  again  recommended  for  promotion,  and  ho  finally  n 
ceived  a  commission  as  Brevet  Brigadier-General. 

General  Eirby  continued  in  command  of  the  First  Brigade,  First  Pivisioi; 
Fourth  Army  Corps,  until  the  close.  Ho  was  mustered  out  of  the  service  a 
Nashville  in  Juno,  1865,  having  been  constantly  in  the  field  from  the  commeDce 
ment  till  the  end  of  the  war. 
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MOBTIiT  OY  I.ATS  AFPOHTTMEKTB,    AND  NOT  XXSBCI8INO  OOHKAND8 

IN  AOCOBDANCX  WITH  THSIB  BBBVXT  BANK. 


Fbanklin  Askew  was  born  at  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio,  January  9,  1837.  He 
graduated  at  Michigan  University  in  1859,  and  then  began  the  study  of  the  law. 
When  the  war  broke  out  he  entered  the  Seventeenth  Ohio  Infantry — three 
months'  regiment — in  which  he  served  as  Second-Lieutenant  and  First-Lieu« 
tenant.  He  then  organized  a  company  for  three  years,  and  entered  the  Fif- 
teenth Ohio  as  Captain,  September  13,  1861.  He  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  October  24,  1862,  and  to  Colonel  July  22, 1864. 

He  participated  in  every  battle  and  skirmish  in  which  his  regiment  was 
engaged.  At  Stone  Biver  he  was  severely  wounded,  and  he  received  a  slight 
wound  at  the  battle  of  Nashville.  He  accompanied  his  regiment  to  Texas,  and 
for  a  short  time  was  in  command  of  the  post  of  San  Antonio.  His  appointment 
as  Brevet  Brigadier-General  dates  from  July  14,  1865. 

William  H.  Baldwin  was  bom  at  New  Sharon,  Maine,  in  1832.  His 
father  was  once  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  at  various  times  hefd 
several  other  offices  of  trust  in  the  State.  His  grandfather,  Nabum  Baldwin, 
was  a  soldier  throughout  the  Eevolutionary  War. 

He  graduated  at  Union  College,  New  York,  in  1855,  and  in  the  Law  Depart- 
ment of  Harvard  University  in  1858.  Soon  after  he  commenced  the  practice 
of  law  in  Cincinnati,  but  in  1860  he  went  to  Europe,  and  was  with  the  army 
of  Garibaldi  in  most  of  its  important  movements. 

He  returned  home  upon  hearing  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  was  com- 
missioned  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Eighty-Third  Ohio  Infantry  in  September, 
1862.  He  served  with  Uiis  regiment  in  the  expedition  down  the  Mississippi; 
was  engaged  at  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  Arkansas  Post,  Yicksburg,  and  Jackson.  He 
also  participated  in  the  Red  River  expedition,  and  in  the  severe  service  which 
the  Eiglity-Third  Ohio  performed  in  Louisiana  in  1864.  In  1865  he  was  with 
liis  regiment  in  the  operations  about  Mobile,  arriving  in  the  vicinity  of  Blakely 
on  the  2d  of  April.  The  storming  of  the  enemy's  works  at  this  place  was 
attended  with  peculiar  difficulties.  The  approach  was  protected  with  heavy 
abattis,  and  with  rifle-pits,  in  addition  to  which  the  enemy  had  planted  torpe- 
does in  the  way. 

Colonel  Baldwin  asked  permission  to  take  his  regiment  into  the  works  in 
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his  front,  as  the  advanced  line,  which  was  granted.  Ho  sent  for  axes  and  gave 
one  to  each  company,  putting  them  in  the  hands  of  musicians  to  cat  through 
abattis.  Giving  orders  to  form  in  single  rarii  and  to  align  bj  the  colors,  he 
ordered  the  color-bearers  to  follow  him.  At  the  appointed  signal  the  order  of 
advance  was  given  and  the  regiment  sprang  forward,  led  by  their  commander. 
The  Confederate  rifle-pits  were  soon  reached,  but  there  was  no  delay  to  take 
prisoners.  The  guns'  of  those  who  were  captured'  were  broken,  and  the  men 
were  left  to  be  taken  up  by  those  following.  On  tho  line  went,  preserving 
its  alignment  as  well  as  could  be  until  the  abattis  was  reached.  The  axes  were 
used,  and  then  the  line  moved  on,  and  in  a  short  time  reached  redoubt  No.  4. 
In  an  instant  the  works  were  scaled  and  Colonel  Baldwin  cried  oat,  *' Surren- 
der!" "To  whom?"  asked  the  Confederate  commander.  "To  tho  Eighty- 
Third  Ohio,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  believe  we  did  that  once  before,"  said  he,  whioh 
was  true,  as  this  was  Cockeriirs  Missouri  brigade,  which  had  stacked  arms 
in  front  of  tho  Eighty-Third  Ohio  at  Vicksburg. 

Colonel  Baldwin  placed  Captain  Garry,  who  was  the  first  officer  inside  the 
works,  in  charge  of  the  prisoners,  and  hastened  in  pursuit  of  the  Rebels  who 
were  attempting  to  escape.  Seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine  prisoners  were 
captured  by  the  regiment,  besides  a  quantity  of  artillery  and  small  arms.  The 
loss  of  the  Eighty-Third  in  this  assault  was  seven  killed  and  twenty-one 
wounded.  Both  flag-staffs  were  shot  off  and  the  flags  riddled  with  balls.  The 
rest  of  the  brigade  came  up  afterward,  losing  but  four  killed  and  seventeen 
wounded  out  of  four  regiments  1 

For  his  gallantry  at  this  place  he  was  brovetted  Colonel,  and  subsequently 
Brigadier  General.  The  latter  commission  was  "for  gallant  services  in  the 
charge  against  the  Rebel  works  at  Blakely,  Alabama,"  and  bore  date  from 
August  22,  1865. 

After  the  fall  of  Mobile  he  served  at  Solma  and  Mobile,  Alabama,  and  Gal- 
veston, Texas,  until  mustered  out  in  August,  1865.  General  Baldwin  resumed 
the  practice  of  law  in  Cincinnati  in  partnership  with  his  brother. 

W.  H.  Ball  was  commissioned  Colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
Second  Ohio  October  8,  1862.  He  resigned  February  3,  1865.  His  regiment 
served  in  the  Arm}'-  of  the  Potomac  with  Butler  at  Bermuda  Hundred  ;  in 
New  York  at  the  time  of  the  riots;  and  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  with 
Sheridan.  His  commission  as  Brevet  Brigadier-General  dates  from  October 
19,  1864. 

_  * 

Gershom  M.  Barber  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Ninety-Seventh  Ohio,  April  12,  1865  (having  previously  served  as 
Captain  in  the  fifth  company  of  independent  sharp-shooters),  and  was  mustered 
out  with  the  regiment  on  the  31st  of  July  following.  Tho  date  of  his  appoint- 
ment as  Brevet  Brigadier-General  is  March  13,  1865. 

James  Barnett  was  a  resident  of  Cleveland  engaged  in  successful  business 
pursuits  when  l\\o  vjclt  \>yoV^  oxjA..   ^^  Vtj.^  \a.V.Qi\N.  ^reat  interest  in  tho  organi- 
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zation  of  the  militia  under  Governor  Chase's  adminiBtration,  and  had  been  the 
Colonel  of  what  was  called  a  regiment  of  light  artillery,  though  it  really  com- 
prised only  guns  and  men  for  one  battery.  He  entered  the  service  at  the  first 
call.  One  of  his  guns  fired  the  first  cannon  shot  in  the  war  in  the  West— in  the 
affair  at  Philippi,  West  Virginia.  He  re-organized  his  command  for  the  three 
years*  service  and  remained  at  its  head  throughout.  Its  varied  and  always  hon- 
orable service  is  elsewhere  (Yol.  II)  traced  in  detail.  Colonel  Barnett  was 
besides  employed  on  a  great  variety  of  detached  and  staff  service,  mostly  relat- 
ing to  artillery,  and  was  always  ranked  as  a  cool,  efficient,  and  very  valuable 
officer.  He  was  mustered  out  October  20, 1864.  His  rank  as  Brevet  Brigadier- 
General  dates  from  March  13,  1865. 

BoBEBT  H.  Bentlet  was  born  at  Mansfield,  Ohio,  August  8,  1835.  His 
grandfather,  Bobert  Bcntley,  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  Eichland 
County,  Ohio;  was  an  officer  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  subsequently  a  Major- 
General  of  Ohio  militia,  and  a  member  of  the  State  Senate. 

General  Bentley  went  into  the  service  April  16,  1861,  as  a  private  in  Cap- 
tain Wm.  McLaughlin's  company  of  the  First  Ohio  Infantry.  He  came  out  of 
the  three  months'  service  a  second  sergeant,  and  was  soon  after  appointed  Beg- 
iraental  Quartermaster  of  the  Thirty-Second  Ohio  Infantry.  After  the  capture 
at  Harper's  Ferry  the  regiment  was  reorganized,  and  he  was  made  Lieutenant- 
Colonel.  With  this  regiment  he  went  through  the  Vicksburg  campaign,  and  in 
the  battles  which  preceded  the  capture  of  that  city  won  the  special  commenda- 
tion of  General  Logan,  bis  division  commander. 

After  the  capture  of  Yicksburg  he  resigned  his  position  in  the  Thirty- 
Second  Infantry,  and  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Twelfth  Ohio 
Cavalry,  and  remained  with  the  regiment  to  the  close  of  the  war.  In  the  raid 
opon  the  Virginia  Salt-Works,  and  in  the  great  Stoneman  raid  through 
Alabama,  Georgia,  and  the  Carolinas,  he  was  in  command  of  the  regiment,  and 
for  services  thus  rendered  was  brevetted  a  Brigadier-General  of  volunteers. 
In  July,  1865,  he  resigned  his  commisnion,  and  since  that  time  has  been  in 
business  at  Washington  City  as  an  attorney  for  the  prosecution  of  claims. 

J.  BiGQS,  Brevet  Colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-Third  Ohio,  was 
appointed  Brevet  Brigadier-General,  to  date  from  March  13,  1865. 

John  B.  Bond  was  commissioned  Colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Elev- 
enth Ohio,  August  28,  1862;  honorably  discharged,  October  18,  1864;  appointed 

Brevet  Brigadier-General  to  date  fi'om  March  13,  1864. 

« 

Henry  Van  Ness  Boynton  was  born  in  Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts, 
July  22,  1835.  He  removed  with  his  father*s  family  to  Cincinnati  in  1846.  He 
gradu:rtcd  at  the  Kentucky  Military  Institute  in  1858,  and  was  Professor  of 
Mechanics  and  Astronomy  at  this  institution  during  the  years  185d-60. 

He  was  commissioned  Major  of  the  Thirty-Fifth  Ohio  Infantry,  July  29, 
1861 1  and  promoted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel,  July  13,  1863.    He  commanded  the 
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regiment  at  Chickamanga,  Mission  Eidge,  and  Buzzard's  Hoost.  At  the  stom 
ing  of  Mission  Bidge  he  was  severelj^  wounded. 

He  was  brevetted  Brigadier-General,  March  13,  1865,  "for  good  conduct  i 
the  battles  of  Chickamanga  and  Mission  Bidge."  He  resigned  at  Chattanoogi 
Tennessee,  September  8,  1864,  on  account  of  disability  arising  from  wound: 
and  returned  from  the  field  with  the  first  detachment  of  the  regiment  mustere 
out  immediately  after  the  captnre  of  Atlanta. 

General  Boy n ton  was  in  many  respects  a  model  officer — faithful  to  his  meT 
devoted  to  the  cause  for  which  he  fought,  always  at  his  post,  thoroughly  verse 
in  his  duties,  gallant  in  action,  and  judicious  in  handling  his  troops.  He  was 
man  of  fiingular  sincerity  of  purpose,  and  intense  in  his  hostility  to  slavery  an< 
hatred  of  Bebcls.  At  the  request  of  the  author  of  this  work  the  General  wa 
appointed  his  successor,  as  chief  Washington  Correspondent  of  the  Cincinnal 
Gazette,  and  of  the  Western  Bepublicnn  Press  Association.  Into  this  new  fiel( 
he  carrie4  the  same  ideas,  for  which  he  had  fought  and  struggled  for  their  tri 
umph,  with  the  same  fervid  zeal.  He  also  displayed  fine  literary  powers,  am 
took  high  rank  in  the  journalistic  profession.  He  is  a  son  of  Bev.  Dr.  C.  E 
Boy n ton.  Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Beprcsentatives  at  Washington,  and  Pro 
fessor  in  the  Naval  School  at  Annapolis. 

BosLiFf  Brinkerhopf  was  born  in  Cayuga  County,  New  York,  June  2S 
1828.  He  belongs  to  one  of  the  old  Dutch  families  of  that  State^  which  dat 
back  for  their  origin  in  America  to  the  earliest  times  in  the  New  Netherlands 
His  ancestor  on  his  mother's  side  (Louis  Bouvier)  was  one  of  that  noble  ban* 
of  Hucruenot  refugees,  who  fled  from  their  native  France  after  the  revoc.ntion  oi 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  sought  safety  from  rollgioa^H  perdcculion  amoii^  th« 
tolerant  and  S3'mpathizing  Hollanders  of  the  New  World. 

In  1850  ho  removed  to  Ohio,  and  completed  a  course  of  law  studies  with 
his  kinsman,  the  Hon.  Jacob  Brinkerhoff,  of  Mansfield.  In  1852  he  wa: 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  continued  the  practice  of  hi:^  profei'sion  at  -Maiisfifl« 
until  the  opening  of  the  war.  During  this  period,  however,  ho  varied  lh< 
monotony  of  legal  life  by  three  or  four  years'  exj)erience  as  editor  anJ  propri 
etor  of  the  Mansfield  Herald,  in  which  capacity  he  won  a  Stale  reput:itii>i4  :is  : 
writer  and  orator  in  the  preliminary  political  contests  which  preceded  the  i^reai 
rebellion. 

In  September,  1861,  he  entered  the  military  service  as  First-Lieutennr.i 
and  Heginiental  Quartermaster  of  the  Sixty-Fourth  Ohio  Volunteers.  In  No 
veinber  of  the  same  year  he  was  promoted  to  the  po&ilion  of  Captain  an-l 
Assistant  Quartermaster,  and  during  the  winter  was  on  duty  at  Har-i-'tMwn 
Kentucky.  After  the  capture  of  Nashville  he  was  j)l;iced  in  charije  oi*  tr:UK+ 
portntion,  land  and  river,  in  that  city.  After  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  h:irHljnij 
he  was  ordered  to  the  front,  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  field  iransporiatiuii  *jt 
the  Army  of  the  Ohio. 

Aller  the  capture  of  Corinth  he  wont  home  on  sick  furlough,  and  wn? 
thence  ordered  to  Maine  as  Chief  Quartermaster  in  that  State.     Subscqisenilv 
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he  was  transferred  to  Washington  City  as  Post  Qoartermaster,  and  remained 
on  that  duty  until  June,  1865,  when  he  was  made  Colonel  and  Inspector  of  the 
Quartermaster's  Department.  He  was  then  retained  on  duty  at  the  War  Office, 
by  Secretary  Stanton  until  November,  when  he  was  ordered  to  Cincinnati  as 
Chief  Quartermaster  of  that  department. 

In  September,  1866,  he  was  brevetted  a  Brigadier-General  oi  volunteers. 
Shortly  after  this  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  was  mustered  out  of 
service  on  the  1st  of  October,  having  completed  five  years  of  continuous  service 
in  the  army. 

General  Brinkerhoff  de8oi*vedly  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  competent  officers 
of  the  staff  corps  of  the  army,  having  won  every  grade  of  his  department 
below  its  chief,  by  meritorious  and  efficient  service. 

General  Brinkerhoff  is  the  author  of  the  book  entitled  "The  Yolunteer 
Quartermaster,''  which  is  still- the  standard  guide  for  the  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Quartermaster's  Department.  After  his  retirement  from  the  army  he 
returned    to  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Mansfield. 

Chables  E.  Brown  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  July  4,  1834.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  entered  Miami  University,  and  graduated  in  1854.  He  studied  law, 
and  commenced  the  practice  of  hia  profession  in  Louisiana;  but  in  1859  he 
returned  to  Ohio,  and  opened  an  office  in  Chillicotbe. 

On  the  23d  of  October,  1861,  he  was  commissioned  a  Captain,  and  was 
assigned  to  the  Sixty-Third  Ohio  Infantry.  He  was  under  General  Pope  in 
Missouri,  and  participated  in  the  movements  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of 
New  Madrid  and  Island  Number  Ten.  He  was  in  the  siege  of  Corinth,  and  was 
engaged  at  luka,  and  at  Corinth,  October  3  and  4,  1862.  For  gallant  and  sol- 
dierly conduct  in  these  engagements  Captain  Brown  was  particularly  mentioned 
in  the  official  reports.  At  Corinth  he  was  the  only  officer  in  the  leil  wing  of 
the  regiment  who  was  unhurt. 

He  was  promoted  to  Major  for  meritorious  conduct,  March  20, 1863,  and  to 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  May  17,  1863.  He  commanded  the  regiment  in  the  Atlanta 
campaign,  and  was  engaged  at  Snake  Creek  Gap,  Eesaca,  Dallas,  and  Kenesaw 
Mountain.  On  the  22d  of  July,  in  front  of  Atlanta,  he  lost  his  lell  leg,  and 
while  recovering  from  his  wound  served  as  Provost-Marshal  of  the  Eighteenth 
Ohio  District. 

He  was  promoted  to  Colonel,  June  6,  1865,  and  was  subsequently  brevetted 
Brigadier-General,  to  date  from  March  13,  1865,  *'for  gallant  and  meritorious 
conduct  in  the  campaign  before  Atlanta,  Georgia."  He  resumed  the  practice  of 
law  at  Chillicothe. 

Jefferson  Brumback  was  commissioned  Major  of  theNintey-Fiflh  Ohio, 
August  10, 1862 ;  promoted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel,  October  4th ;  mustered  out 
August  14,  1865.  His  appointment  as  Brevet  Brigadier-General  dated  from 
March  13,  1865. 

Henrt  L.  Burnett  was  appointed  Judge  Advocate,  August  10, 1863,  under 
the  act  of  July  17,  1862.    He  conducted  the  famous  treason  trials  at  Indianap- 
VoL.  I.— 61. 
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oil's,  and  was  also  associated  with  Hon.  John  A.  Bingham,  in  the  trial  of  1 
assassination  conspirators  at  Washington.  His  appointment  as  Brevet  Bri| 
dier-General  was  "for  meritorious  service  in  the  Bureau  of  Military  Justic 
to  date  from  March  13,  1865. 

After  leaving  the  army  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  Cincinnati, 
partnership  with  Hon.  T.  W.  Bartley,  late  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio. 

Joseph  W.  Burke  entered  the  service  as  Major  of  the  Tenth  Ohio  Thr 
Months'  Regiment.  He  continued  in  the  sa?ne  rank  in  the  three  years'  orgai 
zation ;  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel,  January  9,  1862,  and  to  Colon 
January  20,  1863.  He  was  mustered  out  June  17,  1864;  hut  he  aAerwa 
entered  the  Invalid  Corps.  His  rank  as  Brevet  Brigadier-General  was  frc 
March  13,  1865.  He  was  a  gallant  fighting  officer,  and  was  more  than  on 
severely  wounded.  He  had  great  influence  among  his  fellow  Irishmen  of  Ci 
cinnati,  and  used  it  well  and  wisely. 

John  Allen  Campbell  was  born  in  Salem,  Ohio,  October  8,  1835.  ] 
entered  the  service  as  Second-Lieutenant  of-the  Nineteenth  Ohio  in  April.  1S( 
and  served  in  that  capacity  until  the  following  August,  when  ho  was  muster 
out.  He  then  entered  the  First  Ohio  Infantry  as  First-Lieutenant.  He  serv 
as  Ordnance  officer  on  the  staff  of  General  A.  M.  McCook  until  after  the  eva 
nation  of  Corinth,  in  1862,  then  as  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General  an 
November  26,  1862,  when  he  was  promoted  to  Major  and  Assistant  Adjntai 
General.  In  March,  1863,  he  was  transferred  to  the  staff  of  General  Schofiel 
where  he  served  till  the  end  of  the  war.  He  was  promoted  to  Lieutenai 
Colonel  in  January,  1865,  and  was  brevctted  Colonel  and  Brigadier-Genei 
March  13,  1865,  "for  courage  in  the  field  and  marked  ability  and  fidelity." 

He  participated  in  the  battles  of  Kich  Mountain,  Pittsburg  Landing,  Perr 
villc,  iStone  Kiver,  all  the  battles  of  the  Atlanta  campaign,  Franklin,  Xashvi! 
and  Wilmington.  After  being  mufltered  out  as  a  volunteer  officer,  he  w 
appointed  Second-Lieutenant  of  the  Fifth  United  States  Artillery.  lie  is  ! 
earnest  member  of  the  Kepublican  party. 

Charles  Candy  was  commissioned  Colonel  of  the  Sixty-Sixth  Ohio  Xovoi 
ber  25,  18G1,  and  was  honorably  discharged  December  16,  1S64.  His  brev 
rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865. 

John  S.  Caskment  entered  the  three  months'  service  May  7,  1S61,  as  M.nj 
of  the  Seventh  Ohio  Infantry.  When  the  regiment  was  reorganized  for  the  thr 
years'  service  he  held  the  same  rank;  resigned  May  25, 18G2.  In  AuguM.  ISt 
he  \va8  commissioned  Colonel  ol*  the  One  Hundred  and  Third  Ohio  Infantr' 

« 

resigned  April  30,  18(15.     His  brevet  rank  dates  from  January  25,  1SG5. 

Mendal  Churchill  entered  the  Twenty-Seventh  Ohio  as  Captain,  Aucru 
().  ISOl  ;  was  promoted  to  Major  November  2,  1862;  to  Lieutenant-Colon 
March  10,  1864;  to  Colonel  June  27,  1861;  he  resigned  September  15,  1S6 
His  brevet  rank  dated  from  March  13,  1865. 

Uenbt  M.  Cist  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  and  is  a  son  of  Charles  Cist,  Eeq 
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(well-known  as  an  early  journalist,  and  compiler  of  '*  Cincinnati  in  1841/'  and 
^*  Cincinnati  in  1851.")  He  entered  the  Seventy -Fourth  Ohio  as  First- Lieuten- 
ant October  22, 1861.  May  22, 1864,  he  was  appointed  Captain  and  Assistant 
Adjutant-General  of  volunteers,  and  afterward  promoted  to  Major.  He  was 
brevetted  Brigadier-General  "for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  at  the  battle 
of  Stone  Kiver,  and  in  the  campaign  under  General  Bosecrans,  terminating  in 
the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  and  for  meritorious  services  generally  throughout 
the  war,"  to  date  from  March  13,  1865.^ 

Benjamin  F.  Coates  was  commissioned  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Ninety- 
First  Ohio,  August  10,  1862 ;  was  promoted  to  Colonel  December  9,  1864,  and 
was  mustered  out  with  his  regiment,  June  30, 1865.  His  brevet  rank  was  from 
March  13,  1865. 

James  M.  Comlt  was  born  in  Perry  County,  Ohio,  March  6,  1832.  He 
entered  the  United  States  service  in  June,  1861,  and  on  the  12th  of  August  was 
appointed  Lioutonant-Colonel  of  the  Forty-Third  Ohio  Infantry.  After  some 
time  spent  at  Camp  Chase,  he  gave  up  the  Lieutenant-Colonelcy  of  the  Forty- 
Third,  for  the  appointment  of  Major  of  the  Twenty-Third  Ohio  Infantry,  then 
in  the  field,  for  the  sake  of  getting  more  speedily  into  active  service.  He  was 
mustered  as  Major  on  the  31st  of  October,  1861,  and  he  commanded  the  regi- 
ment in  every  action  in  which  it  was  subsequently  engaged,  except  for  a  short 
time  in  the  morning  at  the  battle  of  South  Mountain.  Ho  was  eventually  made 
Colonel  of  the  regiment,  and  Brevet  Brigadier- Gen  oral  (to  date  from  March  13, 
1865),  the  latter  position  having  been  earned  by  gallant  and  faithful  service  in 
the  field.  General  Comly,  after  the  war,  became  editor  of  the  Ohio  State 
Journal,  at  Columbus,  where  he  displayed  marked  ability  as  a  writer  and  poli- 
tician, and  came  to  exert  large  influence.  His  history  in  the  field  may  be  best 
read  in  the  history  of  the  regiment  he  commanded  so  long,  and  led  to  so 
much  honor.  During  the  war  he  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Surgeon -Gen  oral 
Smith,  of  Columbus. 

Henry  S.  Commaqeb  was  commissioned  Captain  of  the  Sixty-Seventh  Ohio 
Infantry,  November  10,  1861;  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major  July  29,  1862; 
to  Lieutenant-Colonel  August  28,  1862;  Colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Eighty-Fourth  Ohio  February  22,  1865.  Brevet  rank  dates  from  February 
27,  1865. 

H.  C.  CoRBiN  was  appointed  Second-Lieutenant  in  the  Seventy -Ninth 
Ohio  November  12,  1862;  promoted  to  First-Lieutenant  in  1863;  he  resigned 
November  15,  1863,  and  afterward  became  Colonel  of  the  Fourteenth  United 
States  Colored  Infantry.     His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865. 

Benjamin  Eush  Cowen  was  born  August  15,  1831,  in  the  village  of  Moore- 
field,  Harrison  County,  Ohio,  to  which  place  his  parents  had  emigrated  in  1825, 
from  Washington  County,  New  York.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Judge 
Wood,  of  the  latter  county.  His  father,  Judge  B.  S.  Cowen,  gave  up  the  prac- 
iioe  of  medicine  for  that  of  law,  and  has,  since  1832,  resided  at  St.  Clairsville, 
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Ohio.  An  uncle,  Hon.  Esek  Cowen,  was  Chief  Jnstico  of  the  New  York  Cc 
of  Appeals,  and  was  the  author  of  "Cowcn's  Treatise, '^'  Cowen *8  Reports,"  i 
other  legal  works. 

General  Cowen  received  an  English  and  classical  education  at  "Brool 
Institute,"  and  another  school  of  like  character  in  St.  Clairsville.  This  i 
supplemented  by  a  practical  printor^s  education  in  the  office  of  the  Belm 
Chronicle.  He  became  local  editor  of  that  paper  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  i 
four  yeare  later  became  sole  editor  and  proprietor.  During  this  time  he  a 
studied  medicine  with  Dr.  John  Alexander,  but  he  never  practiced  in  that  p 
fession.  In  September,  1854,  he  married  Miss  Ellen  Thoburn,  of  Belm* 
County.  Three  yeare  afterward  ho  disposed  of  the  Chronicle,  and  removed 
Bellair.  There  he  was  in  mercantile  business  until  18G0,  having,  in  the  me; 
time,  served  as  member  of  the  Legislature,  and  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Kep 
sentatives. 

His  first  military  appointment  was  that  of  Engineer-in -Chief,  with  1 
rank  of  Colonel,  on  Governor  Dennison's  staff.  This  poet  ho  resigned  upon  I 
fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  and  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Captain  AVallace's  company, 
the  Fifteenth  Ohio.  He  did  not,  however,  sever  his  connection  with  the  Lv}i 
lature,  which  was  then  in  session,  until  its  adjournment,  when  he  joined 
regiment  at  Zanesville.  He  was  commissioned  First-Lieutenant  May  24lh,  a 
assigned  to  duty  as  Assistant-Commissary  of  Subsistence.  In  the  summer 
iSGl  he  received  the  appointment  as  Additional  Paymaster,  dating  from  Jt 
1.  He  served  at  Washington  and  in  West  Virginia  in  this  cajmcity.  Ho  a 
served  at  the  same  time  as  Pay  Agent  for  Ohio,  in  forwarding  soldiers'  pay 
their  fritMids  at  homo. 

In  December,  18t)3,  he  was  ordered  to  Now  Orleans,  as  chiof  paynia>tiT 
the  Dopiirtmont  of  the  Gulf;  but  botoro  leaving  i\)r  that  ]»ost  ho  w:is  ti.-n'li  r 
the  position  of*  Adjiitant-Gonorul  of  Ohio,  by  Ciovtrrnor  Broiii^h.  Ho  aooip: 
this,  and  having  obtained  leave  of  ahsonoo,  with  siispetisiion  oC  ]>ay  and  n'.i-* 
ancos,  he  ontored  uj)<)n  his  new  duties  in  .laiiuary,  18(>i.  In  this  posiiiun  tlu 
was  the  greatest  need  of  a  man  thoroughly  systoinatie  and  prompt,  a^  well 
untiringly  energetic,  to  accomplish  its  manifold  duties.  To  General  Tiiwo 
intelligent  labors  in  this  department  is  due  niueh  of  the  eflieieney  of  the  mi 
tary  force  of  Ohio.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  in>tanee  at'  liis  ability  wa?*  d 
played  in  his  management  of  the  calling  out  and  equipment  of  the  "Naii'i 
Guard;"  where,  in  twelve  days,  thirty-five  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ci^rli" 
two  men  were  organized,  mustered,  clothed,  ecjuipped,  and  turned  i>vor  i«»  ! 
United  States  military  authorities.  It  was  **for  meritorious  sorviees  \\h 
acting  as  Adjutant-General  of  the  State  of  Ohio  in  organizing,  equipping,  a 
forwanling  to  the  field,  the  troops  known  as  the  Ohio  National  (iuard>.'*  li 
he  received  the  successive  appointments  of  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel,  l\i\\ 
Colonel,  and  Brevet  Brigadier-General,  to  date  from  March  13,  1805.  Gi 
eral  Cox  retained  (jeneral  Cowen  in  the  same  position. 

In  polities  General  Cowen  was  originally  a  Whig,  having  advocated  i 
election  of  General  Taylor  in  1848,  and  having  voted  for  General  Scott  in  ISI 
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Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Whig  party  he  became  a  Bepablican.  He  was  Sec^ 
rotary  of  the  an ti -Nebraska  Convention  which  assembled  in  Columbus  in  1854, 
and  in  1856  was  a  delegate  to  the  Philadelphia  Convention  which  nominated 
General  Fremont  for  President.  He  has  since  that  time  acted  with  the  Bepub- 
lican  party. 

John  E.  Cuhhins  was  commissioned  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Ninety- 
Ninth  Ohio  August  9, 1862.  He  was  afterward  transferred  to  the  Fiftieth  Ohio, 
and  was  promoted  to  Colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-Fifth  Ohio 
February  15,  1865.    His  brevet  rank  dates  from  November  4,  1865. 

J.  R.  CocKERiLL  was  commissioned  Colonel  of  the  Seventieth  Ohio,  to  rank 
from  October  2,  1861.  He  resigned  April  13,  1864.  His  brevet  rank  dates 
from  March  13,  1865. 

Andrew  E.  Z.  Dawson  entered  the  Fifteenth  Ohio  Infantry  as  Captain 
September  11,  1861  (having  served  as  First-Lieutenant  in  the  same  regiment 
in  the  three  months*  service}.  He  was  promoted  to  Major  July  22,  1864,  and 
was  mustered  out  at  the  expiratjon  of  his  term  of  service.  On  March  2,  1865, 
he  was  commissioned  Colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighty -Seveuth  Ohio,* 
and  was  mustered  out  with  his  regiment  in  January,  1866.  His  brevet  rank 
dates  from  November  21,  1865. 

AzARiAH  N.  Doanr  entered  the  Twelfth  Ohio  in  the  three  months*  service, 
and  on  the  12th  of  June,  1861,  was  promoted  to  Captain.  He  resigned  October 
18,  1861.  He  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Seventy-Ninth  Ohio 
August  19,  1862,  and  promoted  to  Colonel  June  8,  1865,  but  was  mustered  out 
as  Lieutenant-Colonel.     His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865. 

Francis  Darr  entered  the  Tenth  Ohio  as  Second-Lieutenant  Juno  3, 1861, 
and  on  the  3d  of  August  following,  he  received  the  appointment  of  Commissary 
of  Subsistence,  with  the  rank  of  Captain.  He  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  January  1,  1863,  and  afterward  to  Brevet  Colonel.  He  served  with  Gen- 
eral Rosecrans  in  West  Virginia;  then  with  General  Buell  in  Ken  tuck}',  subse- 
quently with  Hosecrans  again  in  Kentucky,  and  afterward  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  always  ranking  as  an  efficient  and  very  capable  officer.  His  appointment 
as  Brevet  Brigadier-General  was  "for  meritorious  conduct  in  the  Subsistence 
and  Provost-Marshal-Generars  Departments,"  to  date  from  March  13,  1866. 

Charles  G.  Eaton  entered  the  Seventy-Second  Ohio  as  Captain  November 
30,  1861;  was  promoted  to  Major  April  6,  1862;  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Novem- 
ber 29,  1862,  and  to  Colonel  April  9,  1864.  He  was  mustered  out  with  his  regi- 
ment in  September,  1865.    His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865. 

John  Baton,  Jr.,  entered  the  service  August  15,  1861,  as  Chaplain  of  the 
Twenty-Seventh  Ohio.  He  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Sixty-Third  United 
States  Colored  troops  October  10,  1863.  His  brevet  rank  dates  fVom  March  13, 
1865.  Afler  the  war  he  settled  in  Tennessee,  became  editor  of  a  new  Badioal 
Bepublican  journal  called  the  Memphis  Post,  and  rose  to  be  one  of  the  leaders 
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of  the  dominant  Badical  party  of  Tennessee.    He  was  elected  Superintend! 
of  Public  Education  in  1866,  on  the  State  Eadical  ticket 

John  J.  Elwell  was  born  in  tV"arren,  Trumbull  County,  Ohio,  June  ; 
1820.  In  the  year  1846  he  graduated  as  a  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  soon  at 
removed  to  Orwell,  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio,  where  he  practiced  for  about  ni 
years.  In  1855  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  removed  to  Cleveland,  win 
he  established  "The  Western  Law  Monthly.'*  He  also  wrote  a  work  on  Md 
cal  Jurisprudence. 

He  was  appointed  Assistant- Quartermaster  August  3,  1861,  and  began  I 
duties  at  Cleveland,  in  equipping  several  cavalry  regiments  with  horses, 
the  summer  of  1862  he  was  appointed  a  Division-Quartermaster  in  the  Dopa 
ment  of  the  South.  Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Secession vi lie  ho  was  e 
vated  to  the  post  of  Chief-Quartermaster  of  that  department,  with  the  rank 
Lieutenant-Colonel.  Besides  attending  to  his  regular  duties  in  this  departmc 
he  acted  at  the  battle  of  Secessionville  as  volunteer  aid-de-cainp  to  Gonei 
Benham,  and  at  the  assault  on  Fort  Wagner  he  aided  in  rallj-ing  the  men. 

In  the  spring  of  1864,  being  reduced  in   health,   he  was  transforrcil 
"Elmira,  New  York,  where  he  had  charge,  as  Quartermaster,  of  the  great  "dn 
rendezvous,"  and    of  the  prison  camp,  and  was,  besides,  connected  with  l 
Cavalry  Bureau,  in  which  connection  he  purchased  and  forwarded  to  Washir 
ton  seventeen  thousand  hoi*ses. 

In  the  early  part  of  1866  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  returned 
Clevehind.     His  rank  as  Brevet  Brigadier-General  dates  from  Mareh,  1S65. 

J.  M.  Frizell  organized  the  Ninety-Fourth  Ohio,  ami  was  coinini^'iior. 
Colonel  August  14,  1862.  He  resigned  February  22,  1S03.  He  had  iMwiou- 
served  us  Licutouant-Coloiiol  of  the  Eleventh  Ohio  from  April  29.  iSiJl,  ii.)  1 
cember  21,  1861.     His  brevet  rank  dates  from  Mareh  1.**,  1865. 

Joseph  S.  Fullerton,  a  native  of  Ross  County,  Ohio,  and  a  graduate  i 
Miami  University,  was  a  resident  of  St.  Louis  at  the  oulhroak  of  tiie  war.  1 
was  appointed  Assistant  Adjutant-Cjcneral  with  the  rank  of  Maj«>r  Mnnli  1 
1863.  He  served  on  the  staff  of  General  O.  O.  Howai*!  in  the  Atlanta  oai 
paign.  His  brevet  rank  was  conferred  '*  ft^r  gallant  and  nieritorjoiis  tomiu 
during  the  Atlanta  campaign,"  to  date  from  ^lareli  !.*>,  1865.  His  last  niihia; 
service  was  in  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  Fn»ed men's  Buivau,  oriiered  by  V\\ 
ident  Johnston,  in  which  ho  assisted  Major-General  Steedman. 

Edward  P.  Fyffe  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Twenty-Sixth  Ohio  R.-:: 
ment  Juno  10,  1861.  He  was  honorabl}'  discharged  December  18,  1^63.  ai 
afterward  appointed  in  the  Veteran  Reserve  Corps.  His  brevet  rank  Jau 
from  March  13,  1865. 

Horatio  G.  Gibson  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Second  Ohio  Heavy  .Vrti 
lory  August  15,  1863.  He  was  mustered  out  with  his  regiment.  August  2 
1865.     His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865. 
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Wm.  H.  Gibson  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Forty-Ninth  Ohio  August  31, 
1861.  He  was  mustered  out  on  expiration  of  his  term  of  service,  September  5, 
1864.  His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865.  His  career  was  active  and 
honorable,  and  he  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  superior  officers.  He  entered  the 
service  under  a  cloud,  having  been  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  been 
ejected  from  his  office  by  Governor  Chase  for  a  defalcation  of  nearly  three-quar- 
ters of  a  million  dollars.  His  fault  was  not  in  taking  the  money,  but  in 
concealing  the  fact  that  it  had  been  taken,  before  his  entry  into  office,  by  his 
predecessor  and  relative,  Mr.  Breslin.  General  sympathy  was  felt  for  him,  and 
it  was  felt  that  his  entry  into  the  military  service  was  a  manly  effort  to  wipe 
out  the  stigma  which  weakness  rather  than  intentional  guilt  had  placed  upon 
him.  His  career  did  this,  and  gave  him  an  honored  name  among  the  soldiers 
of  the  State. 

Samuel  A.  Gilbert  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Forty -Fourth  Ohio  Octo- 
ber 14,  1861.  He  resigned  April  20,  1864.  His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March 
13,  1865. 

JosiAH  Given  entered  the  service  June  3,  1861,  as  Captain  of  the  Twenty- 
Fourth  Ohio.  He  was  transfen'cd  to  the  Eighteenth  Ohio,  and  promoted  to 
Lieutenant-Colonel  August  17,  1861 ;  was  transferred  to  the  Seventy-Fourth 
Ohio,  and  promoted  to  Colonel  May  16,  1863.  He  resigned  September  29, 1864. 
His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865. 

William  Given  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Second 
Ohio  August  18,  1862,  and  was  mustered  out  with  his  regiment,  Juno  30,  1865. 
His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865. 

James  H.  Godman  entered  the  service  as  Major  of  the  Fourth  Ohio  April 
26,  1861.  Ho  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  January  9, 1862,  and  to  Colo- 
nel November  29,  1862.  He  was  honorably  discharged  (after  receiving  severe 
wounds)  July  28,  1863.  His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865.  He  was 
elected  Auditor  of  Ohio  on  the  Eadical  Kepublican  ticket  in  1863,  and  re-elected 
at  the  elections  in  1865  and  1867.  As  a  State  official  he  fully  sustained  the  high 
character  which  his  conduct  in  the  field  had  won  him. 

Henry  H.  Giesy  entered  the  Forty-Sixth  Ohio  as  Captain,  December  26, 
1861,  and  was  promoted  to  Major  September  16,  1862.  He  was  killed  May  28, 
1864,  at  Dallas,  Georgia;  and  "  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  at  the  battle 
of  Dallas,"  he  was  given  the  brevet  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Colonel,  and 
Brigadier-General,  to  date  from  May  28,  1864. 

William  Douglas  Hamilton  was  born  in  Scotland  May  24,  1832.  He 
emigrated  to  this  country  in  1838,  and  settled  in  Muskingum  County,  near 
Zanosville.  He  was  educated  at  the  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware,  Ohio,  and 
subsequently  studied  law  in  the  Cincinnati  Law  School,  graduating  in  the  class 
of  1859. 

At  the  opening  of  the  rebellion  he  was  practicing  law  in  Zanesville,  but  ho 
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abandoned  his  profession  and  raised  the  first  three  years*  company  in  that  p: 
of  the  State.  He  was  assigned  to  the  Thirty-Second  Ohio  Infantry,  and  serv 
through  the  West  Virginia  and  Shenandoah  campaigns,  but,  fortunately,  was 
home  on  recruiting  service  when  his  regiment  was  surrendered  at  Harper's  Fen 
In  December,  18G2,  Captain  Hamilton  was  directed  by  Governor  Tod 
recruit  the  Ninth  Ohio  Cavalry,  and  of  this  regiment  he  was  appointed  Colon 
He  served  in  the  Atlanta  campaign,  on  the  march  to  the  sea,  and  in  t 
campaign  of  the  Carolinas.  His  military  services  extend  over  a  period 
four  yeara ;  one  with  infantry  and  three  with  cavalry.  He  was  made  Bre\ 
Brigudier-General  "  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  rendered  during  t 
campaign  ending  in  the  surrender  of  the  insurgent  armies  of  Johnston  ai 
Lee.*' 

Andrew  L.  Harris  was  Captain  in  the  three  months'  organization  of  tl 
Twentieth  Ohio.  He  was  commissioned  Captain  in  the  Seven ty-Fiflh  Oli 
November  9,  1861;  was  promoted  to  Major  January  12,  1863;  to  Colonel  Mj 
8,  1863 ;  and  was  mustered  out  January  15,  1865.  His  brevet  rank  dates  frc 
March  13,  1865. 

James  H.  Hart  was  commissioned  First-Lieutenant  of  the  Seventy  Fii 

Ohio  October  7,  1861 ;  promoted  to  Captain ;  to  Major  April  6,  18C2; 

Lieutenant-Colonel  April  2,  1864  ;  and  to  Colonel  November  29,  1805.     His  br 
vet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865. 

EussELL  Hastings  was  commissioned  Second-Lieutenant  in  the  Twent 
Third  Ohio  Infantry  Juno  1,  1861 ;  promoted  to  First-LicMitenant  March  '2 
1862;  to  Captain  August  8,1863;  and  to  Licntonant-Colonel  Man-h-S.  \SC 
He  was  mustered  out  with  his  roiciment.     His  biwet  rank  ilates   fr«»ni  Man 

14,  18C5,  and  was  given  '' lor  gallant  and  meritorious  services  at  the  butile  ( 
Opoquan,  Virginia." 

Thomas  T.  Heath  was  commissionod  Lioutonant-Colonel  of  llio  Fifth  Oh 
Cavalry  August  26,  1861 ;  promoted  to  Colonel  August  11,  1863  ;  and  nni>tfri 
out  with  the  regiment  October  30,  1S65.     His  brevet  rank  dates  from  Deieiuh^ 

15,  186L 

George  W.  Hooe  was  born  in  Belmont  County,  Ohio,  on  the  22d  of  PVI 
ruary,  1832.  During  the  early  part  of  the  war  he  was  chief  clerk  Xn  the  .Se-  r 
tary  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  but  in  August,  lvS62,  ho  gave  uj)  his  pnsitii»n  an 
accepted  an  appointment  as  First-Lieutenant  in  the  One  Ifunvlred  and  Tweni\ 
Sixth  Ohio  Infantry.  In  Juno  of  the  next  year  he  was  promoted  to  Capta: 
With  his  regiment  he  participated  in  the  lollowing  battles :  \Vildernes>.  Spi  t 
sylvania,  Cold  Harbor,  Monocacy,  Winchester,  Opequan,  Fishi-r'^  Hill,  and  CcL 
Creek.  During  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  six  of  these  engagements  Cairia. 
iloge  commanded  the  regiment.  He  was  struck  live  times  by  the  enemy  Vhal. 
and  several  times  was  mentioned  Ihvorahly  in  ullieial  reports. 

On  the  17th  of  Xovember,  1864,  he  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  One  llai 
dred  and  Eighty-Third  Ohio  Infantry.     He  at  oueo  assumed  command  of  lb 
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regiment,  and  twelve  days  later  was.engaged  at  Spring  Hill  and  Franklin.  He 
was  again  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Naahville,  and  after  that  was  tmnsfierred  to 
the  East,  joining  General  Sherman's  army  at  Goldsboro',  North  Carolina.  He 
was  mustered  oat  in  Jaly,  1865.  His  brevet  rank  bears  date  from  March 
13,  1865. 

E.  S.  HoLLOWAY  was  commissioned  First-Lieutenant  in  the  Forty-First 
Ohio  October  10,  1861 ;  promoted  to  Captain  September  8,  1862 ;  to  Major  No- 
vember 26,  1864;  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  March  18, 1865,  and  to  Colonel  May  31, 
1865.    His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865. 

Marcellus  J.  W.  HoLTON  was  commissioned  First-Lieutenant  in  the  Fifty- 
Ninth  Ohio  September  27,  1861 ;  was  promoted  to  Captain  May  9,  1864 ;  mus- 
tered out  October  29,  1864.  He  entered  the  One  Hundred  and  Ninety-Fifth 
Ohio  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  March  16,  1865,  and  was  aflerward  appointed  Bre- 
vet Colonel.     His  rank  as  Brevet  Brigadier-General  dates  from  March  13,  1865. 

Horace  N.  Howland  was  commissioned  Captain  in  the  Third  Ohio  Cav- 
alry August  15,  1861 ;  promoted  to  Major  January  5,  1863;  to  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel November  23,  1863,  and  to  Colonel  April  8,  1865.  He  was  mustered  out 
with  his  regiment.     His  brevet  rank  dates  from  Marcb  13,  1865. 

Lewis  C.  Hunt  was  commissioned  Captain  in  the  Sixty-Seventh  Ohio  Reg- 
iment September  1,  1862;  promoted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  March  18,  1865,  and 
was  mustered  out  September  1,  1865.  His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March 
13,  1865. 

Samuel  H.  Hurst  was  commissioned  Captain  in  the  Seventy-Third  Ohio 
Infantry  November  1,  1861 ;  was  promoted  to  Major  June  21,  1862;  to  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel February  17,  1864,  and  to  Colonel  July  13,  1864.  He  was  mustered 
out  with  his  regiment  July  20, 1865.     His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13, 1865. 

R.  P.  HuTCHiNS  was  commissioned  Captain  of  the  Ninety-Fourth  Ohio  July 
22,  1862 ;  was  promoted  to  Major  February  22,  18,63,  and  to  Lieutenant-Colonel 
October  8,  1863.  He  was  mustered  out  with  his  regiment  June  6,  1865.  His 
brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865, 

Walter  F.  Herrick  was  commissioned  Major  of  the  Forty-Third  Ohio 
January  21,  1862;  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  October  12,  1862,  and 
afterward  to  Brevet  Colonel.     His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865. 

John  S.  Jones  entered  the  service  April  16,  1861,  as  First-Lieutenant  of  the 
Fourth  Ohio  Infantry  in  the  three  months'  service.  When  the  regiment  was 
reorganized  for  the  three  years*  service,  he  went  into  the  new  organization,  and 
was  promoted  to  Captain  June  25,  1862.  He  was  mustered  out  with  the  regi- 
ment tn  1864.  In  September  of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Seventy-Fourth  Ohio,  a  regiment  organized  for  one  year's 
service.  He  was  mustered  out  with  the  regiment  June  28,  1865.  His  brevet 
rank  dates  from  June  27,  1865. 
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Theodore  Jones  was  commissioned   Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the   Thirtic 
Ohio  Infantry  August  2,  1861 ;  was  promoted  to  Colonel  November  29,  18C2, 
whicli  rank  he  was  mustered  out  with  his  regiment,  August  13,  18G5.     llis  br 
vet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865. 

Wells  S.  Jones  entered  the  service  as  CapUiin  in  the  Fifl3'-Third  Ohio  Ii 
fantry  October  4,  1861,  and  was  promoted  to  Colonel  April  18,  1862.  He  w, 
mustered  out  with  his  regiment  August  11,  1865.  His  hrevet  rank  dutos  ihy 
March  13,  1865. 

John  II.  Kelly  was  appointed  Major  of  the  One  Hundred  and  FourUoi.i 
Ohio,  August  22, 1862  ;  promoted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  February  6,  ISO.'i,  an'i  \ 
Colonel  September  20,  1863,  in  which  rank  he  was  mustered  out  with  hi.n  m 
iment  in  July,  1866.  His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865,  *'  for  ^allai 
and  meritorious  services  during  the  campaign  of  Mobile  and  for  faithful  sen 
ices  during  the  war." 

R.  P.  Kennedy  was  at  college  in  Connecticut  at  the  commcncenuMit  of  the  n 
bcllion.  lie  hastened  to  his  home  in  Ohio  and  joined  the  Twenty- Tliird  Ohio  : 
Secund-Lieutcnant,  June  1, 1861.  On  February  0, 1862,  ho  was  iiromutcd  i^i  F\v> 
Lieutenant,  and  served  as  Assistant  Adjutant-General  on  General  iSeaintiiun 
staff  at  the  battles  of  Cub  Run,  South  Mountain,  and  Antietani.  On  October 
1862,  he  was  appointed  Assistant  Adjutant-General  of  United  States  volunteer 
with  the  rank  of  Captain,  and  assigned  to  duty  on  General  Crook's  staff.  IJ 
served  in  this  capacity  during  the  campaign  of  the  Army  of  the  Cuniberlan 
from  immediately  alter  the  battle  of  Stone  River  until  atler  the  buttle  of  Mi 
sion  Ridge,  in  November,  1863. 

Cai)tain  Kennedy  served  on  General  Kenner  Garrard's  staff  lhr.)U:^h  iIio.V 
ianta  Campaign,  and  at  the  elose  of  it  was  ordered  by  Cieneral  Grant  in  iIk-  In 
partnient  of  West  Virginia,  and  was  made  AdjutanL-Cieneral  of  that  de]iart:.n.ii 

On  November  17,  1SG4,  he  was  promoted  to  Major  and  A>>i?-laht  AMJutai.i 
General  of  volunteers,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  bv  brevet,  lie  berviMJ  m  li. 
capacity  on  the  staff'  of  General  Crook,  eoniniandiiii,^  the  deparliueni.  un: 
Mareh,  LSG5,  when,  lor  gallant  services,  he  was  made  Colonel  of  the  One  IIui 
dred  and  Ninety-Sixth  Regiment  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  lie  was  niii>rvif 
out  September  10,  1865,  after  which  he  began  the  praeliee  ol  law  al  Wa^hii.. 
ton,  Fayette  County,  Ohio,     llis  brevet  rank  dates  from  March  l.'i,  l.>«;.'>. 

RoiJEUT  L.  KiMBERLY  was  conunissioiied  Seeond-Lieutenant   in    the    l^r;\ 

• 

First  Ohio  Infantry  ;   was  promoted   to  Firsl-Jjieutenant   January    21,  l>«;:i;  : 
Ca]>tain,  Mareh  17,  1862;  to  Major,  November  20,  lj<62;  to  Lieutenani-(\.»;..i.v' 
January  1, 1865;  to  Colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Ninely-FirhL  Oim.',  ^Iar« 
9,  I8«i5.     His  brevet  rank  dates  Mareh  13,  1865. 

IlioNRY  D.  KiNGSHURY  entered  the  three  months'  service  April   27,  l^ul.  ; 
Fir.^t-Lieutenant  in  the  Fourteenth  Ohio  Intarury.      When  the  regiment  wa^.  it 
organized  for  the  three  years'  service  he  was  ])romoted  to  Captain,  Aug.i-i    1 
1861  ;  to  Major,  July  17,  1862;  to  Lieutenant-Colonel,  December  21,  L^6L' ,  nii; 
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tered  out  November  7, 1864.  He  was  commissioned  Colonel  of  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Eighty-Ninth  Regiment  March  7,  1865.  Brevet  rank  dates  from 
March  10,  1862. 

John  Q.  Lane  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Ninety-Seventh  Ohio,  Septem- 
ber 2, 1862,  and  was  mustered  out  with  the  regiment  June  12,  1865.  His  brevet 
rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865. 

E.  Bassett  Lanqdon  was  born  February  27,  1827,  near  Lin  wood,  a  station 
on  the  Little  Miami  Eailroad,  about  three  miles  from  the  corporation  line  of 
Cincinnati.  His  father.  Rev.  Oliver  Langdon,  died  in  September  of  the  follow- 
ing year.  Bassett  Langdon  spent  his  boyhood  on  the  farm  where  he  was  born, 
but  he  displayed  such  a  fondness  for  intellectual  pui'suits  that  his  mother  often 
said  of  him:  *^ Bassett  was  never  intended  for  a  farmer.''  He  attended  the  pub- 
lic school  in  the  neighborhood  for  a  short  time,  and  then  was  sent  to  Woodward 
College,  ill  Cincinnati,  where  he  passed  three  years.  After  this  he  entered  Mi- 
ami University,  where  he  remained  two  years,  but  did  not  graduate.  Ho  then 
returned  to  the  farm,  and,  notwithstanding  his  mother's  prediction,  ho  remained 
in  charge  of  it  until  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age,  when  he  was  placed  on 
the  Democratic  ticket  for  member  of  the  Legislature,  and  was  elected.  He  was 
twice  re-elected  to  the  same  office,  and  afterward  he  served  one  terra  as  Senator 
from  Hamilton  County.  During  the  leisure  hours  of  his  legislative  career,  he 
pursued  the  study  of  the  law,  and  at  its  close  was  prepared  by  Hon.  William  S. 
Groesbeck  for  admission  to  the  bar.  He  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, in  which  he  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion. 

Upon  the^organization  of  the  First  Ohio  Infantry'  for  the  three-years'  serv- 
ice, he  was  commissioned  its  Major.  In  this  capacity  he  served  in  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  regiment  until  after  the  evacuation  of  Corinth,  in  1862,  when,  at  the 
urgent  request  of  General  A.  M.  McCook,  he  accepted  the  position  of  Inspector- 
General  on  McCook's  staff.  After  the  battles  of  Perrvville  and  Stone  Eiver. 
upon  the  promotion  of  Colonel  Parrott  to  the  command  of  a  brigade,  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Langdon  (he  was  promoted  to  Lieutonanl-Coionel  June  2,  1862) 
returned  to  the  command  of  his  regiment.  He  retained  this  command  through 
the  battles  of  Chickamauga,  Mission  Eidge,  and  Lookout  Mountain.  He  was 
mustered  out  with  his  regiment,  and  was  atTterward  brevetted  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral "for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  at  the  battles  of  Pittshurg  Landing, 
Chickamauga,  Chattanooga,  and  Mission  Ridge,"  to  (hite  from  March  13,  1865. 
After  the  war  he  received  the  appointment  of  Assessor  of  Inti»rnal  Revenue  in 
the  First  District  of  Ohio.  His  nomination  was  opposed,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  third  effort  that  it  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  This  opposition  embit- 
tered the  last  days  of  his  life.  He  held  the  office  at  the  time  of  his  death.  May 
30,  1867. 

This  is  a  brief  record  of  his  life  of  forty  years.  Of  his  character  no  word 
of  reproach  was  ever  spoken.  It  is  related  of  him  that  no  act  of  un kindness 
or  of  disobedience  ever  pained  the  heart  of  his  widowed  mother.  That  he  pos- 
sessed a  tender  and  thoughtful  regard  for  the  members  of  his  household,  and 
that  he  was  actuated  by  the  highest  motives  in  entering  the  service  of  his  coun- 
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try,  may  be  seen,  by  this  extract  from  a  private  letter  written  to  his  sister,  bat  i 
to  his  brother,  with  directions  to  give  it  to  her  only  in  case  ho  was  killed  in 
war.  It  is  dated  at  Camp  Wood,  near  Munibrdsville,  Kentucky,  December 
1861 :  *'But  the  realities  of  war  are  around  me,  and  I  am  not  insensible  to 
dangers,  and  have  thought  over  the  whole  subject  again  and  again.  If  I  i 
sure  that  death  would  bo  the  only  portion  I  should  reap  from  this  war,  I  shoi 
not  the  less  be  satisfied,  and  even  glad  that  I  had  taken  up  arms  in  defense 
my  country  in  the  hour  of  her  extreme  need.  I  could  not  feel  that  I  had  p 
formed  my  duty  to  that  country,  which,  in  peaceful  times,  has  honored  a 
trusted  me,  nor  to  the  parents  who  gave  mo  birth — to  you  who  live  now,  nor 
those  who  are  to  come  afler  all  of  us  shall  have  passed  the  dread  trial  tl 
comes  but  once,  but  must  come  to  all,  if  I  had  done  otherwise  than  I  have 
this  matter."  As  a  soldier  General  Langdon  was  conspicuous  for  his  bravei 
At  Pittsburg  Landing  his  commanding  form  made  him  a  mark  for  the  i.'neiir 
sharp-shooters.  One  of  their  balls  tore  his  hat  from  his  head  and  knocked  h 
from  his  horse.  At  Perryvillo  and  at  Stone  Eiver,  while  acting  as  a  staff -offii 
for  General  McCook,  his  horse  was  shot  under  him,  and  he  was  specially  m< 
tioned  for  gallant  conduct  by  both  Rosecrans  and  McGook.  Elsewhere  in  tl 
work  is  recorded  the  story  of  his  gallant  conduct  at  Mission  Ridge ;  where,  n 
withstanding  he  received  an  almost  mortal  wound,  he  still  kept  with  his  nu 
and  was  among  the  first  within  the  enemy's  works.  From  this  wound  he  ne^ 
fully  recovered.  The  shock  to  his  system  induced  an  alfection  of  the  heart.  I 
death,  though  not  unexpected,  was  sudden.  On  the  morning  of  May  30,  18i 
he  rose  early  ;  his  breakfast  was  brought  to  him  by  his  devoted  sinters,  but 
was  not  touched.  Near  dinner-time  one  of  them  brought  him  some  mull 
wine  as  a  reviving  drink.  On  rising  up  to  receive  it  his  iiead  foil  forward,  u 
when  it  was  lifted  by  hia  sister's  hand  life  had  pasr^ed  away.  To  the  niinil 
of  brave  men  who  yielded  their  lives  at  Mission  Ridge  was  added  one  nion*, 
the  pei'son  of  E.  Bassett  Langdon,  who  as  truly  died  for  his  country  aj>  if 
had  iallen  in  that  historic  charge. 

John  C.  Lee  was  residing  at  Tifiin,  Ohio,  at  the  beginning  of  the  rebel  lit 
engaged  in  successful  practice  of  the  law.  On  the  25th  of  Xovember,  l^^^l.  1 
was  commissioned  Colonel  of  the  Fiity-Fillh  Ohio  Infantry,  and  soon  atlor  w 
ordered  to  West  Virginia,  lie  served  lor  a  short  time  as  president  of  a  lou] 
martial  convened  by  order  of  General  Rosecrans  at  Charleston,  and  then  j<»iii 
his  regiment  at  Romney.  Being  the  senior  oliicer  he  was  placed  in  cunjuiai 
of  the  district  of  the  South  Potomac  by  order  of  General  Sehenek.  lie  luareh 
under  command  of  Schenck  to  the  relief  of  Milroy  at  McDowell,  in  May,  li:i 
lie  also  participated  in  the  Shenandoah  campaign  which  culniinated  in  l 
battle  of  Crorss  Keys.  He  was  in  the  battles  of  Freeman's  Ford,  While  Sulj»i. 
Springs.  Warrenton,  Bristow's  Station,  New  Baltimore,  Kew  3Iarket.  Tlnaon:: 
fare  Gap,  Crainesville,  Chantilly,  and  the  Second  Bull  Run,  iik  all  which  Ik-  i 
ceived  the  S])ecial  commendation  of  his  su])erior  oflicers.  At  Chancel lor>vi: 
in  lbG3,  he  was  on  the  right  when  the  enemy  made  such  a  furioub  a.*^ault  on  il 
Eleventh  Corps,  and  by  his  determined  ctlbrts,  aided  by  Orlaud  Smith  of  tJ 
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Seventy -Third  Ohio  and  McGroarty  ef  the  Sixty-First,  did  mnoh  to  stay  the 
tide  of  Bebel  success.  On  account  of  severe  illness  in  his  family  General  Lee 
unwillingly  tendered  his  resignation,  which  was  received  May  18,  1863.  When 
the  National  Guard  was  called  out  he  was  commissioned  Colonel  ef  the  One 
Hundred  and  Sixty -Fourth  Ohio,  which  did  service  around  the  fortifications  of 
"Washington.  -  He  was  mustered  out  August  27,  1864,  and  brevotted  Brigadier- 
General  March,  1865.  He  was  placed  by  the  Executive  Committee  on  the 
Hepublican  ticket  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  on  the  declination  by  Hon.  Samuel 
Galloway  of  the  nomination  of  the  convention  to  that  ofSce,  and  he  was  elected 
in  October,  1867. 

Frederick  W.  Lister  was  commissioned  Major  of  the  Thirty-First  Ohio 
September  28,  1861;  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  February  28,  1862;  to 
Colonel  of  the  Fortieth  United  States  Colored  Troops  April  29,  1865.  His 
brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865. 

Charles  F.  Mamderson  entered  the  Nineteenth  Ohio  Three  Months*  Eegi- 
ment  May  30, 1861.  He  was  commissioned  Captain  in  the  three  years'  organiza- 
tion of  the  same  regiment  September  1,  1861 ;  was  pi*omoted  to  Major  April  7, 
1862;  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  January  19,  1863,  and  to  Colonel  March  15,  1863. 
His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865. 

William  H.  Martin  was  a  conductor  on  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton,  and 
Dayton  Kailroad.  He  organized  a  company  and  was  commissioned  Captain  in 
the  Ninety-Third  Ohio;  was  promoted  to  Major  February  2,  1863,  and  to  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel March  1,  1863.  He  was  honorably  discharged  on  account  of 
wounds,  December  2,  1863.     His  brevet  rank  dates  from  June  8,  1865. 

Edwin  C.  Mason  served  as  Captain  in  the  Second  Ohio  Three  Months*  Eeg- 
iment.  He  was  commissioned  Colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-Sixth 
Ohio  September  21,  1864,  with  which  he  served  until  mustered  out  June  18, 
1865.    His.  brevet  rank  dates  from  June  3,  1865. 

O.  C.  Maxwell  was  commissioned  Captain  in  the  Second  Ohio  Infantry 
August  31,  1861;  was  promoted  to  Major  December  24,  1862;  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  December  31, 1862.  He  was  honorably  discharged  on  account  of  wounds 
February  1,  1864.  He  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Ninety-Fourth  Ohio  March  14,  1865 ;  was  promoted  to  Colonel  October  22, 
1865,  and  was  mustered  out  with  the  regiment  October  24,  1865.  His  brevet 
rank  dates  from  March  13, 1865.  He  afterward  received  a  lucrative  appointment 
from  Pi*esident  Johnson  in  the  Internal  Revenue  service.     He  resides  at  Lebanon. 

James  McCleary  entered  the  Forty-First  Ohio  as  Second-Lieutenant, 
August  20,  1861 ;  was  promoted  to  First-Lieutenant,  January  9,  1862  ;  to  Cap- 
tain, September  16,  1862,  and  to  Major,  November  23,  1865.  He  received  the 
appointment  of  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel,  to  date  from  March  13,  1865,  "  for 
gallant  and  meritorious  services  at  the  battles  of  Pittsburg  Landing  and  Stone 
River,  Tennessee,*'  and  of  Brevet  Colonel  from  the  same  date,  **  for  gallant  aud 
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distinguished  services,  in  the  battles  of  Stono  Hiver,  Chickamauga,  and  Missio 
Bidge,  East  Tennessee,  and  for  marked  faithfulness  during  the  war."  Ilis  ran 
as  Brevet  Brigadier-General  dates  from  the  same  time,  *'for  gallant  and  mer 
torious  services  at  the  battles  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  Stone  Siver,  Chickamaug 
and  Mission  Eidge,  East  Tennessee,  and  for  faithful  services  during  the  war.'' 

Henry  K.  McConnell  was  commissioned  Captain  in  the  Seventy-Fin 
Ohio,  November  13,  1861,  and  was  promoted  to  Colonel,  May  30,  1863.  lie  wa 
mustered  out  with  his  regiment  in  January,  1866.  His  brevet  rank  dates  fnn 
March  13,  1865. 

Anson  G.  McCook  was  born  at  Steuben ville,  Ohio,  October  10,  1835.  IT 
is  a  nephew  of  the  lamented  General  Robert  L.  McCook,  and  of  the  oih^i 
brothers,  George  W.  and  Alexander  M.  McCook.  He  received  his  education  i 
the  common  schools  of  Jefferson  County ;  and,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  wa 
forced  to  rely  upon  his  own  eflPorts  for  a  living.  In  1854  he  crossed  the  plain 
to  California,  and  remained  there  until  1860,  when  he  returned  to  Ohio. 

Upon  the  call  for  troops,  in  the  spring  of  1861,  he  raised  the  first  compan 
in  Eastern  Ohio,  and  was  mustered  into  the  three-months'  service  as  Captai 
in  the  Second  Ohio  Infantry.  He  thus  served  through  the  campaign  with  th 
first  troops  in  the  field  from  Ohio,  and  was  present  at  the  first  battle  of  Bu 
Run.  When  the  regiment  was  reorganized  for  the  three-years'  service  he  ws 
commissioned  as  Major,  and  was  promoted  successively  to  Lieutcnant-Colom 
and  Colonel.  He  served  with  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  was  en^ja^xc 
always  with  credit,  and  sometimes  with  distinction,  at  Stone  River,  (Miick: 
mauga,  Mission  Ridge,  and  in  the  numerous  hard-fought  battles  of  the  Atlanl 
campaign.     lie  was  mustered  out  with  the  regiment,  Oetohor  10.  1.'^♦U. 

In  March,  18G5,  the  Governor  of  Ohio  tendered  him  the  Colonelcy  of  il 
One  Hundred  and  Ninety-Fourth  Ohio  Infantry.  Ho  a('cei>te(l  the  ]>ositio! 
and  took  the  regiment  to  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  where  it  ])c'rtorined  vaiiiaM 
guard-duty  until  the  close  of  the  war.  In  the  summer  of  iJ-^*!,")  Colonel  McO^o 
was  made  Brevet  Brigadier-General  "for  meritorious  sorvioes,*'  in  the  lanirua:; 
of  the  order  announcing  the  promotion,  to  date  from  March  18,  iHC'y.  In  X« 
vcnibor  of  the  same  j^ear  he  was  discharged,  to  accept  the  oiriee  of  Assessor  u 
Internal  Bevenue  for  the  Seventeenth  Ohio  District. 

J.  Vj.  ^[('Gowan  served  as  Second-Lieutenant  in  the  Twentv-Kirst  (>iii 
Three  Months'  Begiment,  from  the  27th  of  April,  1881.  He  entered  the  On 
Hundred  and  Eleventh  Ohio,  August  6,  1802,  as  Captain.  He  was  mustere 
out,  ^lareh  24,  1804,  and  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  First  United  Siat^ 
Heavy  Artillery  (colored  troops).     His  brevet  rank  dates  from  Mareh  13.  is«'»i 

STEPnKN  J.  McGroarty  was  a  member  of  the  bar  of  Hamilton  Counts 
He  was  commissioned  Captain  of  the  Tenth  Ohio  Three  Months'  R.'irinien 
April  18.  18(U  ;  promoted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Sixty-First  Hegimen 
April  23,  18G2;  to  Colonel,  September  23,  1862;  transferred  to  the  Eighty  Si-, 
ond  Ohio,  March,  1865,  when  the  Sixty-First  and  Eighty-Second  were  consu 
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idated.  He  lost  an  arm  in  the  service.  His  brevet  rank  dates  from  May  1, 
1865.  He  was  a  conspicuously  gallant  and  efficient  officer ;  and,  by  reason  of 
Lis  birth,  had  great  influence  in  securing  the  support  of  the  war  by  the  masses 
of  Irish  citizens  in  Cincinnati. 

Edward  S.  Meyer  was  commissioned  Captain  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Seventh  Ohio,  November  11,  1862,  and  was  promoted  to  Major,  November  3, 
1864.  He  resigned,  January  1,  1865.  He  afterward  entered  the  Fifth  Regi- 
ment of  the  First  Army  Corps,  in  which  he  received  the  appointments  of  Bre- 
vet Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Brevet  Colonel.  His  brevet  rank  as  Brigadier- 
General  dates  from  March  13,  1865. 

Granville  Moody  was  a  noted  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  of  fervid  patriotism,  and  with  a  gift  of  inspiring  enthusiasm  among 
those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  was  commissioned  Colonel  of  the 
Seventy -Fourth  Ohio,  December  10,  1861 ;  and,  after  having  command  of  Camp 
Chase  for  a  time,  took  the  field  with  his  regiment.  He  won  the  title  of  ^*  fight- 
ing parson  "  by  his  gallantry  at  Stone  Eiver.  He  resigned.  May  16,  1863. 
His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865.  More  particular  mention  of  some 
of  his  services  may  be  found  in  other  parts  of  this  work. 

John  C.  Moore  served  as  Captain  in  the  Eighty-Fifth  Ohio,  a  three 
months'  regiment,  partially  organized  in  June,  1862.  On  the  24th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1862,  he  was  commissioned  Captain  in  the  Eighty-Eighth  Ohio,  from  which 
he  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth 
United  States  Colored  Troops.  He  was  afterward  promoted  to  Colonel.  His 
brevet  rank  dates  from  November  21,  1865. 

August  Moor,  an  officer  of  German  birth  and  Cincinnati  residence,  was 
commissioned  Colonel  of  the  Twenty-Eighth  Ohio,  June  10,  1861.  He  was 
mustered  out  with  his  regiment,  July  23,  1864.  His  brevet  rank  dates  from 
March  13,  1865,  "  for  gallantry  at  the  battles  of  Droop  Mountain  and  Pied- 
mont, Virginia." 

Marshall  F.  Moore  was  appointed  Xolonel  of  the  Sixty -Ninth  Ohio,  De- 
cember 31,  1862,  and  was  honorably  discharged,  November  7, 1864.  His  brevet 
rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865,  "for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  during 
the  war,  and  especially  at  the  battle  of  Jonesboro',  Georgia." 

Samuel  R.  Mott  was  commissioned  Captain  in  the  Fifty -Seventh  Ohio, 
October  20,  1861 ;  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel,  April  16,  1863,  and 
Colonel,  August  10,  1865.  He  was  mustered  out  with  his  regiment.  His  bre- 
vet rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865. 

Eeuben  Delavan  Mussey  is  the  son  of  R.  D.  Mussey,  the  well-known  sur- 
geon who  in  his  day  stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in  America.  He  was 
born  May  30,  1833,  at  Hanover,  New  Hampshire.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College  in  1854,  after  which  he  became  a  teacher  for  a  short  time.  He  went  to 
Cincinnati   in   1856,  and  was  connected   with   the   Cincinnati   Gazette.      He 
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retnrned  to  Now  England  in  tho  autumn  of  the  same  year  and  became  co 
nectcd  with  the  Boston  Courier  and  Bee.  In  the  spring  of  1858  he  again  t04 
a  position  on  the  Cincinnati  Gazette.  During  the  political  campaign  of  1860  1 
took  an  active  part  as  a  public  speaker,  and  was  also  commandant  of  the  "  Wii 
Awake  "  organization  in  Cincinnati.  In  the  spring  of  1861,  being  on  a  visit 
Washington  City,  he  aided  in  the  organization  of  the  "  Clay  Guards*'  for  tl 
defonso  of  the  Capital  after  the  fall  of  Sumtor  and  until  the  arrival  of  troo] 
from  New  York.  lie  at  once  received  an  appointment  as  Captain  in  the  Xin< 
teenth  United  States  Infantry,  and  was  ordered  on  recruiting  duty  until  Oct 
ber,  1861,  when  he  went  into  tho  field  in  Kentucky  with  companies  A  and  B  c 
his  regiment.  He  served  in  the  Department  of  the  Ohio  until  November,  1S6 
when  he  was  ordered  on  recruiting  duty  in  Cleveland.  In  the  following  sprin 
he  rejoined  the  army  at  Murfreesboro*,  and  was  appointed  Commissary  of  Mm 
tors  of  tho  Twenty-First  Army  Corps.  In  September,  1863,  he  was  sent  froi 
Chattanooga  to  Nashville  to  assist  in  the  organization  of  negro  troops  ;  first  i 
mustering  oflScer  under  Major  George  L.  Stearns,  and  afterward  as  the  officer  i 
charge  of  the  whole  matter  of  the  organization  of  colored  troops  in  East  an 
Middle  Tennessee,  which  command  he  retained  until  March  1,  18G5.  In  Jun 
1864,  he  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  One  Hundredth  Regiment  of  colore 
troops,  which  was  the  fii*st  regiment  of  that  class  openly  enlit«ted  in  Kentuck; 
During  his  command  he  organized  about  ten  thousand  troops.  During  hi;^  sta 
at  Nashville  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  Mayor  of  that  city,  in  respon: 
to  an  invitation  to  take  part  in  a  Fourth  of  July  celebration.  His  troops  wei 
not  invited,  but  the  commanders  of  white  troops  were  requested  to  parade  wit 
their  commands. 

"Head-Quarters  Commanding  Oroantzatton  U.  S.  C'olorfd  Troops.) 

"Nashvillo,  July  3,  lisO-l.  / 

•*Mr.  W.  S.  Cheatham,  Chairman  Committre,  etc.: 

"Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  an  invitation  fi»r  'the  pleasure  of  my  company  at  ti 
celebration  of  our  National  anniversiiry  on  the  en.suin;i;  Fourth  of  July  at  l'\»rt  (jilltui',  «.ri  Jt 
ferson  Street  extendeil.* 

"The  invitation  was  dated  June  oOth.  I  answer  it  at  this  late  ninini'i.t  h 'ciiusc  I  have  h*t 
disposed  to  give  you  all  possible  opportunity  to  invite  alst)  the  troops  wiih  \\h(»se  or^aijinii-ni 
have  been  connected,  and  who  to-day  form  the  largest  portion  nuiiKMically  ..f  ilu*  lMni>  m  N.v»l 
ville.  Your  committee  lias  seen  tit  to  omit  them  from  its  invitation  t<»  p.irade.  Willi  that  -'rui 
led  portion  you  know  I  am  connected;  the  title  by  which  ycm  addrossid  nu*  cofiu».^  iVoin  my  mi 
nection  with  Ihem.  As  these  troops  are  orderly,  present  a  good  appearance,  and  arc,  ci-usidi  lir 
their  opportunities,  well  drilled,  your  conduct  in  omitting  them  and  invitim^  me.  who  am  i..<:h:ii 
])Ut  by  virtue  of  my  connection  with  them,  either  is  studiedly  insulting  or  heiray-*  a  lanu-ntaM 
limited  experience  of  honorable  sensibilities.  I  can  not,  sir,  accept  any  invitation  to  a  miiitar 
display  wlure  other  Colonels  march  their  troops,  while  mine  are  excUuit  «1. 

"The  Declaration  of  Independence,  whose  fornuil  adoption  nuikes  the  Fourth  of  July  -ai-rt^ 
nfllrms  as  an  axiom,  that  all  lacn  are  created  equals  and  until  you,  sir,  and  yiMir  conmiiiiiv  lei. 
i\\\*  fundamental  truth,  till  you  can  invite  all  the  deiViiders  of  their  country  to  p  ir'u'ip.ii**  '■ 
your  celebration,  be  they  black  or  Ik?  they  white,  your  *celobraiiona  of  our  National  anivivtr^.irj' 
are  mocking  farces,  insultii  to  the  illustrious  dead,  and  blasphemy  to  Him  who  hatli  n»UvU'  *  i»:  or 
bl(K)d  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  eailh.*  1  dt>  n«)t  think  my  pr.->t^ni 
would  be  *  pleasurable*  to  you  ;  I  know  youi-s  would  not  be  to  me,  so  long  as  yon  hmkc  I'.i-tirw 
tions  between  the  defenders  of  their  country,  which  are  alike  diHcrediiabUr  to  your  huir.a;  iij 
your  patriotism,  and  your  Christianity  ;  distinctions  which  sliow  that  yuu  do  iiut  know  the  lctt« 
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nor  com|irehend  the  spirit  of  the  docament  whose  ratification  jou  propoBe  to  celebrate ;  or,  that 
knowing  and  comprehending  both  letter  and  spirit,  you  designedly  ignore  the  one  and  violate  the 
other.  I  am,  sir,  yonr  obedient  servant,  R.  D.  MtJSSEY, 

"  Colonel  100th  U.  S.  Colored  Inf 't.,  Comd'g  Org.  U.  S.  C.  T." 

At  the  time  of  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln  he  was  in  Washing- 
ton, making  aiu'&ngements  with  the  Secretary  of  War  for  the  relief  of  the  wants 
of  the  fVeedmen  in  Tennessee.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  he  remained  as 
his  confidential  secretary  until  the  following  November,  when  he  resigned, 
partly  to  settle  some  unfinished  military  business  in  Tennessee,  and  partly 
because  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  tendencies  of  Mr.  Johnson's  policy.  In  De- 
cember of  the  same  year  he  resigned  his  position  in  the  army,  at  which  time  he' 
was  holding  the  rank  of  Captain  and  Brevet  Colonel  United  States  army,  and 
Colonel  and  Brevet  Brigadier-General  of  volunteers.  He  afterward  settled  in 
Washington,  and  went  into  the  practice  of  the  law.  General  Mussey  is  said  by 
Adjutant-General  Lorenzo  Thomas  to  have  been  the  first  regular  oflScer  who 
asked  permission  to  raise  negro  troops.  He  submitted  to  tlie  War  Department, 
in  the  winter  of  1862-63,  a  plan  therefor,  the  essential  feature  of  which — raising 
them,  not  as  State,  but  as  United  States  troops — was  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

George  W.  Nepp  was  born  in  Cincinnati  January  5,  1833.  He  was  the 
youngest  son  of  George  W.  Neff,  who  settled  in  Cincinnati  in  1824.  He  received 
his  education  in  the  old  Cincinnati  and  Woodward  colleges,  and,  after  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1850,  he  became  a  partner  with  his  brother  in  business.  He 
was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  "Rover  Guards,"  a  much-admired  mili- 
tary company,  which  was  among  the  first  to  volunteer  under  the  call  of  the 
President.  In  April,  1861,  after  a  few  days'  service  as  commandant  of  Camp 
Harrison,  near  Cincinnati,  he  organized  the  Second  Kentucky  Infantry  (com- 
posed almost  exclusively  of  Ohio  troops),  and  was  commissioned  Lieutenant- 
Colonel.  With  this  regiment  he  served  in  West  Virginia  but  a  few  days,  until 
he  was  captured  at  the  battle  of  Scarry  Creek  July  17,  1861.  From  this  cap- 
tivity he  was  not  released  until  in  August  of  the  following  year,  having,  in  the 
meantime,  suffered  terrible  hardships  in  bad  treatment  and  starvation  at  Eich- 
mond,  Charleston,  South  Carolina  (where  Colonels  Neff,  Wilcox,  Corcoran, 
Woodruff,  and  Major  Potter,  were  thrust  into  cells  in  the  county  jail;  four  feet 
square,  as  hostages  for  the  pirates,  captured  by  our  navy);  Columbia,  Rich- 
mond again,  Salisbury,  North  Carolina;  and  Belle  Isle.  Soon  after  being 
exchanged,  and  while  at  home  in  Cincinnati  on  leave  of  absence,  Kirby  Smith's 
raid  was  made,  and  Colonel  Neff  volunteered  his  services  to  General  Wallace 
and  served  on  his  staff.  He  was  afterward  assigned  to  the  command  of  Camp 
Dennison,  where  he  had  the  opportunity  of  defending  the  place  against  John 
Morgan.  He  was  pomraissioned  Colonel  of  the  Eighty-Eighth  Ohio  Infantry 
July  29,  1863,  and  was  mustered  out  with  his  regiment  July  3,  1865.  His  bre- 
vet rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865. 

A.  B.  Nettlbton  entered  the  Second  Ohio  Cavalry  as  Captain  May  10, 
Vol.  I.— 62. 
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1862;  was  promoted  to  Major  June  25,  18C3;  to  Licutcnant-ColoncI  Xovci; 
4,  1864,  and  to  Colonel  April  22,  1865.  Ilis  brevet  rank  dates  iVoiti  31; 
13,  1865. 

Edward  Follensbee  Notes  was  born  at  Havcrliill,  MapisacIuiMMis.  Oct- 
3,  1832.  His  parents  having  both  died  in  his  infamy,  at  the  ago  of  thir 
years  he  was  apprenticed  by  his  guardian  as  a  printer-boy  in  llie  i>t!lce  tpf 
Morning  Star,  a  religious  nows])aper  published  at  I>ov»?r,  Now  Ilair.psinrc. 
this  position  he  remained  four  and  a  half  years,  and  then  began  prv|»:irin:j 
college,  at  Kingston  Academy,  Rockingham  County,  New  llam])sh:iv. 
entered  Dartmouth  College  in  1853,  and  four  j-ears  alter  he  ^riiiluaiod.  rani 
fourth  in  a  class  numbering  fifty-seven,  lie  immediately  removed  to  C'ineiiii 
and  studied  law  with  M.  B.  Curwen,  Eesq.,  graduating  in  the  C'in«-iiinali  J 
School  in  1858.  The  same  year  he  began  the  practice  of  law,  and  wa«*  in 
successful  prosecution  of  his  profession  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  rfl)oII 
On  the  8th  of  Jul}',  18Gl,his  law  ottice  was  changed  to  recruiting  hi-a  l-q-iart 
and  in  less  than  one  month  a  full  regiment  was  raised  and  ready  f«»r  the  ti 
Of  this  regiment  (the  Thirty -Ninth  Ohio  Infantry)  he  was  coniniissio::cd  M: 
to  rank  from  July  27,  1861.  In  this  rank  he  continued  with  the  «.-oni!n 
during  all  its  marches  in  Missouri,  and  under  General  Pope  during  tin-  adv;i 
upon  and  final  capture  of  New  Madrid  and  Island  No  10.  Still  undor  P'» 
command,  ho  took  part  in  all  the  skirmishes  an<l  engagefnents  of  Ciencral  I 
leek's  left,  wing  in  front  of  Corinth,  and  on  the  heights  of  Farniingtun.  T' 
the  resignation  of  Colonel  Groesbeck,  and  the  proiimtion  of  Lieutonanr  ('<■  ■ 
(iilhert,  he  was  eonimis^^ioneil  LiiMitenaiit-Co!oiu?l  .Fiily  .'^,  lSi»2,  and  in  tl.i<  v 
took  part  under  (leneral  liOsccran.*  in  the  balllo  of  luka  .^e]it«»ml.^-r  ll*,  1 
and  in  the  bloody  eni^airements  at.  t^-orinth  October  !M  and  \\\\.  i)\\  ih*-  1- 
O(;to})or,  18(12,  he  was  coinmissioned  Colonel,  r/«r  (lilbvrt  ri^'-^ii^m-d.  and  in 
comber  following  he  commanded  the  regiiin'nt.  in  the  b;iltl'.?  nt'  ParUi-rs  <" 
Roads,  whei'e  the  Eebel  forces  uiuKm*  (Jcneral  Forrest  wore  <leiratf.l  \v::li  - 
loss.  From  this  time  until  the  beirinning  of  the  Atlanta  ( ainpiili^'i,  h  •  ■ 
manded  his  rei^iment  in  its  various  movements  and  its  £^arri>iin-iliu v  at  « 
inih,  Menij)his,  and  its  hriJge  building  on  the  railroad  in  Mid«lh'  Titmh'---.  i- 

Whik'  engagotl    in    this  latter  duty  at   Prospect,  Tennes^ici'.  ilu'   >:il>;. 
vetei'an   re-enlistment  be«^an   to   eni^ni^e   the  attention  of  the  tr'»"j»s.       <" 
Noyes.  with  a  quick  perception  of  its  necessity,  threw  the   whole  wo-^iii   .  : 
influence  into  the  work  of  re-enlisting  his  reirinient.     He  wa^  ^t^  «'aiMK-.'  '•■ 
n»atter,  and  so  intlustriouslv  advocated  it  that  he  fullv  an^u^ed  I'.i-  s;  :i !:  •  : 
excellent  regiment,  and  as  a  result  the  Thirty-Ninth  Ohio  g;ive  in  the  i-ir.; 
much  larger  number  of  veterans    than   an^*  other  Ohio  regiment.      Ili^  z* :. 
its  effect  also  on  other  oflicers  in  the  command,  and  was  doubtle^-*  insiruui-. . 
in  rendering  the  veteran  movement  so  j)opular  \n  (ienenil   l)(.»ilir,.'j*  rli^irie: 
the  Atlanta  campaign   he  took  ])art  until  July  4,   1S64.   beinij  in   the  %}>s- 
ments  at  Resaca,  May  0th,  Itth,  loth,  and  IGth;  at  Dallas,  and  at  Kene^a'.v  >!• 
ain.     On  the  4th  of  July,  while  in  command  of  an  assault  on  tlie  eneni\  V  ns  ■ 
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near  Huff's  Mills,  on  Nicojack  Creek,  he  received  a  wound  which  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  a  leg.  This  compelled  him  to  relinquish  for  the  first  time  his  active 
connection  with  his  command.  After  having  partially  recovered  from  two  am- 
putations, and  while  yet  on  crutches,  he  reported  for  duty  to  General  Hooker, 
and  was  by  him  assigned  to  the  command  of  Camp  Dennison,  where  he  remained 
until  April  22,  1865,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  the  position  of  attorney  (city 
solicitor)  for  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  an  office  to  which  he  had  been  elected  while 
absent  in  the  army.  In  October,  1866,  he  was  elected  Probate  Judge  of  Hamil- 
ton County  on  the  Eepublican  ticket.  Colonel  Noyes  was  with  his  regiment 
on  every  march,  and  in  every  battle  and  skirmish  in  which  the  command  was 
engaged  from  the  time  of  entering  the  service,  in  July,  1861,  until  he  lost  a  leg 
in  battle,  July  4,  1864.  That  he  had  the  love  and  respect  of  his  men  is  evident 
from  the  fact  already  stated  that  he  induced  so  many  of  them  to  re-enlist.  He 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his  superior  officers,  as  is  shown  by  the  warm  recom- 
mendations he  received  for  promotion  from  Generals  John  Pope,  W.  S.  Rose- 
crans,  D.  S.  Stanley,  G.  M.  Dodge,  and  W.  T.  Sherman.  The  latter  says:  "I 
was  close  by  when  Colonel  Noyes  was  shot.  We  were  pressing  Johnston's  army 
back  from  Manetta  when  he  made  a  stand  at  Smyrna  camp  ground,  and  I 
ordered  his  position  to  be  attacked.  >   It  was  done  successfully  at  some  loss,  and 

* 

Colonel  Noyes  lost  his  leg.  He  fully  merits  this  honorable  title."  Colonel 
Noyes  was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  arid  it  was  said  of  him  that  he  in  some  way 
managed  to  have  a  greater  number  of  men  "present  for  duty"  than  any  other 
equal  regiment  in  the  command.  Tet  he  was  impartial  and  uniformly  kind  to 
all.  who  were  disposed  to  do  their  duty.  While  he  insisted  upon  being  implicitly 
obeyed  by  his  subordinates,  he  was  always  ready  to  obey  without  questioning 
the  commands  of  his  superiors,  and  be  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  when 
the  war  was  over,  that  his  regiment  never  turned  their  backs  to  the  enemy  in 
any  battle  or  skirmish  from  first  to  last. 

Having  been  recommended  for  promotion  to  the  full  rank  of  Brigadier- 
General  before  he  was  wounded,  he  received,  after  he  was  disabled  for  active 
service,  a  commission  as  Brevet  Brigadier-General,  to  date  from  March  13, 1865. 

John  O'Dowd  entered  the  Tenth  Ohio  as  Capt^iin  April  19,  1861.  He 
remained  in  the  regiment  until  July  13,  1862,  ^vhen  he  resigned.     In  October, 

1864,  he  aided  in  organizing  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-First  Ohio,  and  was 
appointed  Colonel  October  15,  1864.     He  was  honurnblj'  discharged  May  27, 

1865.  His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865,  "for  gallant  conduct  in  the 
defense  of  Murfreesboro',  Tennessee,  at  the  attack  of  General  Hood's  forces  dur- 
ing the  siege  of  Nashville,  and  for  highly  meritorious  services  during  the  war." 

Augustus  C.  Parry  was  of  English  parentnge,  but  was  born  at  Trenton, 
New  Jersey,  in  1828.  He  removed  with  his  parents  to  Cincinnati  when  quite 
•young,  and  soon  after  was  left  an  orphan.  He  was  apprenticed  by  his  guardian, 
Dr.  Emmert,  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  tinner,  and  afterward  established  himself  in 
that  business,  in  which  he  was  engaged  when  the  war  began.  He  entered  the 
service  April  16,  1861,  as  Major  of  the  Second  Ohio  Infantry,  and  was  at  once 
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ordered  to  Washington  City.  At  the  battle  of  Ball  Bun  he  was  placed  in  oom- 
in^nd  of  his  regiment  early  in  the  action,  and  on  the  retreat  of  the  army  he 
repelled  the  attacks  of  the  enemy's  cavalry.  On  the  30th  of  July,  1861,  h< 
returned  to  Ohio,  and  on  reaching  Cincinnati  in  command  of  his  troops,  received 
such  a  welcome  as  the  overflowing  patriotism  of  the  people  prompted.  It  was 
estimated  that  one  hundred  thousand  people  took. part  in  the  reception  exer- 
oises.  On  August  23,  1861,  he  was  commissioned  Major  of  the  Forty -Seventh 
Ohio  Infantry,  and  before  the  close  of  the  month  he  again  entered  the  field  in 

i 

West  Virginia,  joining  the  command  of  General  Eosecrans.  He  participated  in 
the  battle  of  Carnifex  Ferry,  and  afterward,  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1861-62, 
was  engaged  in  a  number  of  minor  engagements  and  reconnOissances  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cotton  and  Sewall  Mountains.  In  August,  1862,  he  was  promoted 
to  Lieutenant-Colonel.  In  September  following  be  was  sent  to  dislodge  the 
enemy  from  Cotton  Mountain,  and  to  relieve  the  garrison  at  Fayette  C.  H., 
which  was  successfully  done.  The  troops  at  Fayette  C.  H.  were  enabled  to  join 
the  main  body  in  the  retreat  down  the  Kanawha.  During  this  retreat  Colonel 
Parry  had  cliarge  ef  the  rear-guard  nearly  all  the  time,  and  successfully  checked 
the  advance  of  the  enemy  until  the  stores  were  all  secured  or  burned.  At 
Charleston  he  maintained  his  position  in  the  front  line  for  six  hours  against  a 
superior  force. 

In  January,  1863,  he  was  promoted  to  Colonel.  The  regiment  was  then 
transferred  to  Vicksburg,  where  Colonel  Parry's  practical  abilities  were  of  much 
benefit  to  the  command.  At  one  time,  having  been  called  on  by  General  Staail 
for  a  plan  of  a  bridge  across  a  break  in  a  levee,  he  submitted  one,  according  to 
which  he  built  a  bridge  in  fourteen  hours,  on  which  the  troops  crossed.  During 
the  advance  via  Port  Gibson  to  the  rear  of  Vicksburg  he  was  temporarily  iD 
command  of  a  brigade  in  the  absence  of  General  Ewing.  In  the  assaults  on 
the  works  at  Vicksburg  on  the  19th  and  22d  of.  May,  Colonel  Parry  took  a 
prominent  part,  being  in  the  advance  line.  In  the  *ft\\\  of  1863  he  marcbed 
with  his  command  to  Chattanooga,  where  he  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Missioo 
Bidge  and  in  the  pursuit  of  Bragg.  He  also  moved  to  Knoxville  to  the  relief 
of  the  forces  there,  and  subsequently  returned  to  Larkinsville,  Alabama,  where 
the  regiment  went  into  winter-quarters.  At  this  place  Colonel  Parry  took  C4)m- 
mand  of  the  brigade,  and  subsequently  was  appointed  temporarily  to  the  com- 
mand, of  the  Second  Division,  Fifteenth  Army  Corps.  He  went  with  his 
regiment  in  the  Atlanta  Campaign,  in  1864,  through  the  battles  of  Kesau, 
Dallas,  and  Kenesaw  Mountain.  At  the  latter  place  he  was  severely  wounded, 
but  recovered  in  time  to  go  on  the  march  to  the  sea.  He  was  the  first  field  offi- 
cer who  entered  the  enemy's  works  at  the  storming  ot  Fort  McAllister  bv  Gen- 
eral Hazen's  division.  He  was  brevetted  Brigadier-General,  to  date  from  March 
13,  1865. 

In  the  fall  of  1865  he  was  elected  Treasurer  of  Hamilton  County,  on  the 
BepubUcau  llek^t^  «ki\id  had  been  engaged  but  a  few  days  in  the  duties  of  bii 
office,  w\ieii  \v^  d\^^Ti^Q.^\fi^^^^^-^^^^^'^  ^'^^Naj^H^.^Ni^'^^. 
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Don  a.  Parbeb  was  commissioned  Major  of  the  Forty-Seoond  Ohio,  Sep- 
tember 5, 1861 ;  was  promoted  to  Lienteoant-Golonel  March  14,  1862,  and  was 
niuf^tored  out  October  26, 1864.    His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865. 

Olivib  H.  Patni  was  commissioned  Colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-Fourth  Ohio  January  1, 1863.  He  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Chick- 
amauga,  and  resigned  November  1,  1864.  His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March 
13, 1865. 

John  S.  Psabos  was  commissioned  Major  of  the  Ninety-Eighth  Ohio, 
August  13,  1862;  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  October  7,  1862,  and  to 
Colonel  November  5,  1863.  He  was  mustered  out  with  his  regiment  June  3, 
1865.     His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865. 

William  S.  Pierson  was  commissioned  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty -Eighth  Ohio,  August  25,  1863.  This  regiment  was  en- 
gaged in  guard -duty  at  Johnson's  Island,  Ohio.  Colonel  Pierson  resigned  July 
15,  1864.     His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865. 

Orlando  M.  Pob,  a  native  of  Ohio,  and  then  a  young  Lieutenant  of  Engi- 
neers,  six  years  out  of  West  Point,  was  the  first  regular  officer  from  Ohio  to 
oifer  his  services  to  Governor  Donnison.  He  was  sent  to  make  some  examina- 
tions as  to  the  defensibility  of  sundry  exposed  points  along  the  Ohio  River,  and 
was  then  assigned  to  engineer  duty  on  General  McClellan's  staff.  After  some 
West  Virginia  and  Eastern  service,  he  was  sent  to  the  Western  armies  in  the 
same  capacity,  and  by  the  close  of  the  Atlanta  Campaign  he  had  risen  to  be  the 
Chief  Engineer  to  General  Sherman.  He  was  repeatedly  offered  a  Brigadier- 
Generars  command,  but  he  prefeiTcd  his  engineer's  position,  and  remained  in  it 
to  the  end,  maintaining  a  high  place  in  the  confidence  of  Sherman,  the  Engineer 
Corps,  and  the  Government.  He  was  made  a  Brevet  Brigadier-General  in  the 
regular  army,  and  a  Brigadier-General  of  volunteers.  He  rose,  by  the  close  of 
the  war,  to  be  next  to  the  ranking  Captain  of  his  corps,  standing  just  below 
Godfrey  M.  Weitzel. 

Eugene  Powell  was  commissioned  Major  of  the  Sixty-Sixth  Ohio,  October 
22,  1861,  having  previously  served  in  the  Fourth  Ohio;  was  promoted  to 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  May  24,  1862.  He  was  discharged  to  accept  the  Colonelcy 
of  the  One  Hundred  and  Ninety-Third  Ohio,  his  commission  being  dated  April 
25,  1865.  He  was  mustered  out  with  his  regiment  August  4,  1865.  His  brevet 
rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865. 

R.  W.  Ratliff  was  commissioned  Colonel  of  the  Twelfth  Ohio  Cavalry 
November  24,  1863;  was  mustered  out  with  his  regiment.  His  brevet  rank 
dates  from  March  13, 1865,  ''for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  under  Generals 
B.urbridge  and  Stoneman  in  South-west  Virginia." 

W.  H.  Raynob  was  commissioned  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Fifty-Sixth 
Ohio,  September  28,  1861;  was  promoted  to  Colonel  April  2,  1863.  He  was 
mustered  out  with  his  regiment.     His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865. 
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Americus  Y.  Kice  entered  the  service  April  27,  1861,  as  Captain  of 
Twenty-First  Ohio  Infantry  in  the  three-months'  service,  was  mastered  out  J 
gust  12,  1861,  by  reason  of  expiration  of  term  of  service.  September  2,  18 
commissioned  Captoiin  of  the  Fifly-Soventh  Ohio  Infantry,  it  having  just  be^ 
its  organization.  February  8,  1862,  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel,  a 
April  16,  1863,  to  Colonel  of  the  regiment.  His  brevet  rank  dates  from  M 
•  31,  1865. 

Orlando  C.  Eisdon  was  commissioned  First-Lieutenant  of  the  Forty-S 
ond  Ohio,  October  7,  1861,  but  was  afterward  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Fif 
Third  United  States  Colored  Infantry.  His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March 
1865,  for  "gallant  and  meritorious  services  in  the  battles  of  Rich  Mounta 
Middle  Creek,  Tazeville,  Arkansas  Post,  Chickasaw,  Port  Gibson,  Champi 
Hills,  Big  Black  Bridge,  and  the  siege  of  Yicksburg.** 

Thomas  W.  Sanderson  was  appointed  Major  of  the  Tenth  Ohio  Cavali 
January  15,  1863;  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant -Colonel  April  20,  1864,  and 
Colonel  January  30,  1865,  and  was  mustered  out  with  his  regiment.     His  brei 
rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865. 

Franklin  Sawyer  entered  the  Eighth  Ohio  Infantry  as  Captain,  April ! 
1861 ;  he  was  promoted  to  Major  July  8,  1861 ;  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Xove 
ber  25,  1861,  and  was  mustered  out  with  his  regiment.  His  brevet  rank  dai 
from  March  13,  1865. 

Lionel  A.  Sheldon  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Forty-Seco 
Ohio,  September  6,  1861;  was  promoted  to  Colonel  March  14,  1862,  and  nn 
tered  out  with  his  regiment.     Ills  brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1SU.">. 

Thomas  C.  H.  Smith  entered  the  service  August  23,  18G1,  as  Lieuten:ii 
Colonel  of  the  First  Ohio  Cavalry.  Was  promoted  to  Colonel  Dot-ember  ^ 
18G2.  This  promotion  was  revoked,  as  he  had  been  apj)ointed  Briiradier-Go 
eral  by  the  President.  November  29,  1862.  He  served  on  the  staff  of  Maj' 
General  John  Pope,  sharing  the  varied  fortunes  of  that  officer  till  ^onlelil 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  when  ho  was  mustered  out  of  the  service. 

G.  AV.  SnuRTLiFF  entered  the  Seventh   Ohio  Three  Months'   Rei:iment 
Captain,  April  22,  1861,  and  re??igned  March   18,  1863.     lie  was  afterward  a 
pointed  Colonel  of  the  Fiflh  Regiment  United  States  Colored  Troo})s.     His  In 
vet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865. 

Patrick  Slevin  was  commissioned  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  One  IIu 
dredth  Ohio,  August  8,  1862;  was  promoted  to  Colonel,  May  13,  1S6;>,  ai 
w^as  honorably  discharged,  November  30,  1864.  His  brevet  rank  dales  fro 
March  13,  1865.  n 

Benjamin  F.  Smith  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  One  IInn<hed  a? 
Twenty-Sixth  Ohio,  September  10,  18G2,  having  previously  served  as  Colon 
of  the  First  Ohio;  was  mustered  out  with  his  regiment,  Juno  25,  li<65.  1 
was  an  officer  of  the  regular  army,  and  a  lino  disciplinarian. 
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WlLLABD  Slooum  entered  the  Twenty-Third  Ohio  Juno  1,  1861,  as  Cap« 
tain,  and  resigned  July  17  following.  He  was  appointed  First-Lieutenant  of 
the  One  Hundred  and  Twentieth  Ohio  August  25,  1862;  promoted  to  Major 
February  18,  1863,  and  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  September  8,  1863.  He  was 
mustered  out  with  his  regiment.     His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865. 

Oeland  Smith  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Seventy-Third  Ohio  October 
3,  1861.  He  resigned,  February  17,  1864.  His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March 
13,  1865.  He  was,  both  before  and  since  his  military  service,  connected  with 
the  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  Eailroad. 

Orlow  Smith  entered  the  service  as  a  Captain  of  the  Sixty-Fifth  Ohio 
November  25,  1861 ;  was  promoted  to  Major  September  23,  1863 ;  to  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel October  10,  1865,  and  to  Colonel  November  24,  1865.  He  was 
mustered  out  with  his  regiment.     His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865. 

JoAB  A.  Stafford  served  in  the  First  Ohio  Infantry  from  the  beginning 
of  its  organization  as  a  three  months*  regiment,  and  was  mustered  out  as  Major 
in  1864.  He  was  commissioned  Colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Seventy- 
Eighth  Ohio  September  26,  1864.  He  was  mustered  out  after  the  discharge  of 
the  regiment  in  June,  1865.    His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865. 

Anson  Stager  served  as  additional  aid-de-carap,  reaching  the  rank  of 
Colonel.  His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865.  He  is  the  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Great  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  and  through  the  war 
was  the  superintendent  of  military  telegraphs.  His  relations  were  necessarily 
of  the  most  confidential  nature  with  the  President,  the  Secretar}^  of  War,  and 
the  General-in-Chief.  His  thorough  knowledge  of  telegraphing,  his  earnest- 
ness, prudence,  and  devotion,  made  his  services  in  this  capacity  invaluable ;  and 
his  brevet  rank  is  due  to  the  high  estimate  placed  upon  them  by  the  leading 
officers  of  the  Administration.  He  was  in  the  war  from  the  very  first,  having 
accompanied  General  McCIellan  to  the  field  in  the  first  West  Virginia  cam- 
paign.    He  resides  in  Cleveland. 

Timothy  11.  Stanley  was  Colonel  of  the  Eighteenth  Ohio  in  the  three 
months'  service,  his  commission  bearing  date  May  29,  1861.  He  was  rc-com- 
missioned  Colonel  of  the  same  regiment  in  the  three  years*  service,  August  6, 
1861.  He  was  mustered  out  November  9,  1864.  His  brevet  rank  dates  from 
March  13,  1865.  He  is  an  influential  politician  of  the  Bepubiican  party  in  his 
district,  and  has  represented  it  in  the  State  Senate. 

William  Steadman  was  commissioned  Major  of  the  Sixth  Ohio  Cavalry 
October  21,  1861;  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  August  3,  1863;  to 
Colonel  January  1,  1864;  mustered  out  October  6,  1864.  His  brevet  rank 
dates  from  March  13,  1865.  General  Steadman  is  one  of  the  Western  Eeserve 
Radicals,  and  has  been  repeatedly  required  by  his  fellow-citizens  to  serve  them 
in  the  State  Legislature. 
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« 

William  Stouqh  was  commiBsioned  Captain  in  the  Ninth  Ohio  Cava 
was  promoted  to  Major  September  8,  1864,  and  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Oct^ 
1,  1SC4.  He  was  mustered  out  with  bis  regiment.  His  brevet  rank  dates  i 
March  13,  1865,  ^*-  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  in  the  battle  of  Faj< 
ville,  North  Carolina." 

Silas  A.  Strickland  was  commissioned  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Fifl 
Ohio  August  17,  1862,  and  was  promoted  to  Colonel  October  16  following, 
was  mustered  out  with  his  regiment.    His  brevet  rank  dates  from  May  27, 1 

Edgar  Sowers  was  commissioned  Captain  in  the  One  Hundred  and  £ 
teenth  Ohio  August  13,  1862;   was  promoted  to  Major  October  12,  1864; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  January  6,  1865,  and  to  Colonel  June  20,  1865.      He 
mustered  out  with  his  regiment.     His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  18( 

Peter  J.  Sullivan  was  commissioned  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Fo 
Eighth  Ohio  November  23,  1861,  and  was  promoted  to  Colonel  January 
1862.     He  resigned  August  7, 1863.     His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13, 1 

Jacob  E.  Taylor  was  commissioned  Captain  of  the  Thirtieth  Ohio 
gust  22,  1861 ;  was  promoted  to  Major  of  the  Fortieth  Ohio  October  29,  II 
then  to  Lieutenant-Colonel ;  and,  oh  February  5, 1863,  to  Colonel,  and  was  i 
tered  out  October  7,  1864.  On^the  4th  of  March,  1865,  he  was  commissi^ 
Colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighty -Eighth  Ohio,  with  which  he  se 
till  September,  1865,  when  he  was  mustered  out.  His  brevet  rank  dates  1 
March  13,  1865. 

Thomas  T.  Taylor  was  commissioned  Captain  of  the  Forty-Seventh  < 
August  28,  1861 ;  was  promoted  to  Major  December  30,  1862 ;  to  Lieutoi: 
Colonel  June  15,  1865,  and  to  Colonel  August  10,  1865.  His  brevet  rank  t 
from  March  13,  1865. 

David  Thompson  was  commis&ioned  Captain  in  the  Eightj-'Second  < 
November  14,  1861;  was  promoted  to  Major  April  9.  1862;  to  Lieutenant 
oncl  August  29,  1862.  Ho  was  afterward  appointed  Brevet  Colonel,  and 
mustered  out  with  his  regiment.  His  brevet  rank  a.s  Brigadier-General  < 
from  March  13,  1865. 

John  A.  Turley,  of  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  was  commissioned  Lieuten 
Colonel  of  the  Twenty-Second  Ohio  April  23,  18G1.  Ho  served  with  this  i 
ment  till  the  close  of  the  three  months'  scrvie.  He  was  appointed  Lieuten 
Colonel  of  the  Eighty-First  Ohio  August  19,  1861,  but  resigned  Deceml>e: 
of  the  same  year.  He  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Ninet^'-First  Ohio  Au 
22,  18G2,  with  which  regiment  he  served  until  November  4,  1864,  when 
was  discharged  on  account  of  wounds  received  in  action  near  L3-nchburi^.  J 
17,  1864.  His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865,  "for  gallant  and  fait 
services  al  t\\c  WVlW  v>\!  ClQ'^'d'^  Mountain,  Virginia." 
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three  months'  service.  He  was  commissioned  Captain  in  the  Thirty-Seventh 
Ohio  September  6, 1861;  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  October  2, 1861, 
and  was  mustered  oat  with  his  regiment.  His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March 
13, 1865. 

Alexander  Yon  Schbaeder  was  commissioned  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the 
Seventy-Fourth  Ohio  December  10,  1861.  He  was  appointed  Colonel  May  16, 
1863,.  but  he  declined  promotion.  He  resigned  April  8, 1865.  He  was  appointed 
Major  and  Assistant  Adjutant- Gen  oral  February  1,  1865,  which  position  he  held 
until  after  the  close  of  the  war.  His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865, 
**for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  at  the  battles  of  Stone  River,  Chicka- 
mauga,  during  the  Atlanta  campaign,  and  particularly  for  the  battle  of  Jones* 
boro'."  He  was  a  German  of  military  education,  soldierly  disposition,  and 
noble  birth.  In  this  country,  however,  he  had  been  reduced  to  great  poverty, 
and  had  for  some  time  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  earned  his  livelihood  as 
the  conductor  of  a  car  on  one  of  the  street-railroads  of  Cinciimuti.  He  died 
some  time  after  the  close  of  the  war. 

DuRiHN  Ward  was  born  at  Augusta,  Kentucky,  February  11,  1819.  His 
father  served  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  was  under  the  flag  which  furnished  the 
occasion  for  Key's  poem,  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner."  His  grandfather  (his 
mother's  father)  also -served  in  the  same  war,  with  the  Kentucky  troops  who 
fought  in  the  North-west.  In  1823  his  his  father  removed  to  Fayette  County, 
Indiana,  where  Durbin  received  a  limited  common  school  education.  He  after- 
ward spent  two  years  at  Miami  University,  supported  by  his  own  exertions,  but 
left  the  institution  without  graduating.  He  then  took  up  the  study  of  the  law 
at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  first  with  Judge  Smith,  and  afterward  with  Governor  Corvvin, 
with  whom  he  formed  a  partnership  in  1843.  In  1845  ho  was  elected  Prosecu- 
ting-Attorney  of  Warren  County,  an  oflfico  to  which  he  was  re-elected  succes- 
sively for  six  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  in  1851-52.  In  1855 
he  gave  up  his  ancient  Whig  faith,  and  united  with  the  Democratic  party.  He 
was  a  bitter  opponent  of  "Know-Nothingiem."  In  1856  he  was  defeated  as  a 
candidate  for  Congress,  and  in  1858  he  was  again  defeated  as  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  Attorney-General  of  the  State  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  At  the 
Charleston  and  Baltimore  Conventions,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  he  was  a 
firm  adherent  to  Douglas,  whose  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty  Mr.  Ward  sup- 
ported in  a  pamphlet  published  in  the  fall  of  1860. 

Durbin  Ward  claims  to  have  been  the  first  volunteer  in  his  district,  having 
begun  to  raise  a  company  before  President  Lincoln's  proclamation,  in  the  belief 
that  war  would  ensue  upon  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter.  He  served  through  tho 
three  months'  service  as  a  private  in  the  Twelfth  Ohio,  though  during  a  portion 
of  the  time  he  was  detailed  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  General  Schlcich.  At 
the  end  of  his  three  months'  term  he  was  appointed  Major  of  the  Seventeenth 
Ohio,  with  which,  in  October,  1861,  he  took  the  field  in  Southern  Kentucky. 
He  participated  in  the  battles  of  Wild  Cat,  Mill  Springs,  Corinth,  PtM-ryville, 
Stone    River,  Hoover's    Gap,  Tullahoma,  Chickamauga,  and  throughout  tho 
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Atlanta  campaign,  during  which  he  commanded  his  regiment  with  his  le 
in  a  sling,  from  the  effect  of  the  very  severe  wound  he  received  at  the  ba 
Chickamauga.  Having  accidentally  injured  this  arm  at  the  close  of  tha 
paign  and  fearing  the  effect  upon  it  of  Sherman's  march  to  thb  sea,  he  re 
November  8,  186-4.  Nevertheless  he  remained  at  Nashville  when  Hood  1 
ened  it,  and  acted  as  volunteer  aid  on  the  staff  of  General  Schofield.  £ 
promoted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  February,  1863,  and  to  Colonel  the  foil 
November.  His  brevet  rank  dates  from  October  18,  1865,  "for  gallai 
meritorious  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga/* 

After  the  war  he  opened  an  office  in  Washington  City  for  the  prose 
of  claims.  Being  a  supporter  of  the  policy  of  President  Johnson  he  too 
in  the  National  Union  Convention  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  Soldiers*  Conv 
at  Cleveland  in  1866.  He  was  placed  in  nomination  for  Congress  in  the 
Ohio  District  against  ^General  Schenck,  but  was  defeated.  On  October  18 
he  received  the  appointment  of  District-Attorney  for  the  Southern  Dist 
Ohio.  He  was  married  November  27th  of  the  same  year  to  Miss  Eli 
Probasco.  Throughout  his  military  career  ho  was  a  bold,  zealous,  fi 
officer,  having  the  full  confidence  of  his. men.  In  political  action  he  thei 
pathized  with  the  Union  party;  and  some  of  the  most  fervid  and  el 
addresses  from  the  Amy  to  the  voters  at  home  came  from  his  pen.  His 
in  the  intellectual  inferiority  of  the  negro  race,  and  his  hostility  to  neo 
frage,  had  much  to  do  with  his  return  to  the  Democratiq  party  after  th< 
of  the  war. 

Darius  B.  Warner  was  commissioned  Mnjoroflhe  One  Jlundrcd  an< 
teenlh  Ohio  Seiitembcr  8,  18G2;  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant-Colono 
29,  18G3,  and  to  Colonel  February  23,  1865.  Ho  resigned  June  6,  ISO; 
brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1SG5,  "for  gallant  and  meritorious  serv 
the  battle  of  Kenesaw  Mountain." 

George  E.  Welles  was  commissioned  First  Lieutenant  of  the  Sixty- 
Ohio  October  29,  1861;  was  promoted  to  Major  July  5,  18G2;  to  Lieu 
Colonel  May  16,  1863,  and  to  Colonel  January  16,  1865.  He  was  mustei 
with  the  regiment  July  10, 1865.     Ilis  brevet  rank  dates  from  Marirh  13, 

Henry  K.  West  entered  the  service  October  3,  1861,  as  Se(*ond-Lioi: 
in  the  Sixty  Second  Ohio  Infantr}'.  He  was  promoted  to  First-Lieutonri 
cember  18,  1861;  to  Captain  September  18,  1862;  to  Lieutenant-Colunel  ( 
16,  1864;  to  Colonel  April,  1865,  and  finnll}'  to  Brevet  Brigadier-Gonen 
has  participated  in  the  following  engagements:  Winchester,  March  23 
Port  Eepnblic,  Fort  Wagner,  Port  Waltham  Junction,  Deep  Hun,  Deep  I 
Now  Market  Hoad,  Darbytown  Boad,  and  Petersburg.  He  rt'ceived 
wounds — one  at  Fort  Wagner,  one  at  Deep  Bun,  and  one  at  Rice'8  Stalio 
was  mustered  out  of  the  service  on  the  15th  of  December,  1865. 

lIouxTlo  "N.  ^\\\Tii^^^\^^'^  ^'^viv\v>\'?3«b\«^\\vi\^'^.^  the  Sixty -Fif\ 
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lonel  March  22,  1863.  He  resigned  August  16,  1865.  His  brevet  rank 
om  March  13,  1865. 

ER  B.  White  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Twelfth  Ohio 
I,  1861,  and  was  promoted  to  Colonel  September  10th  following.  He  was 
5d  out  July  11,  1864.  His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865,  "for 
and  faithful  services  at  the  battle  of  Cloyd's  Mountain,^Virginia.** 

HES  A.  Wilcox  was  born  at  Columbus,  September  23,  1828.  He  is  the 
P.  B.  Wilcox,  Esq.,  for  many  years  a  distinguished  lawyer  in  Ohio.  He 
ed  at  Yale  College  and  commenced  the  practice  of  law  at  Columbus  in 
[n  September,  1862,  he  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
nth  Ohio  Infantry.  In  the  following  December  ho  took  the  regiment  to 
ky,  and  for  some  time  was  engaged  in  guarding  the  bridges  over  Big  Run 
Iphur  Fork,  on  the  Louisville  and  .Nashville  Railroad.  In  February, 
e  regiment  moved  to  Nashville,  and  thence  to  Franklin,  where  it  con- 
a  part  of  the  reserve  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  In  April,  1863, 
Wilcox,  on  account  of  domestic  affliction  and  impaired  health,  was  com- 

0  resign  and  return  home.     In  May,  1863,  he  was  appointed  Provost- 

1  of  the  Seventh  District  of  Ohio;  in  which  capacity  he  served  until 
Der  3,  1864,  when  he  was  made,  by  the  War  Department,  Acting  Assist- 
•vost-Marshal  General,  Chief  Mustering  Officer,  and  Superintendent  of 
ng  for  Ohio,  and,  when  General  Cox  took  his  seat  as  Governor  of  the 
)  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  District  of  Ohio.  On  the  19th  of 
,  1865,  Colonel  Wilcox  was  brevetted  Brigadier-General  *'for  meritorious 
in  the  recruitment  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States." 

riLA  Wiley  was  a  Captain  in  the  Sixteenth  Ohio  in  the  three  months* 
was  commissioned  Captain  of  the  Forty-First  Ohio  September  19,  1861; 
)romoted  to  Major  March  1,  1862;  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  November  20, 
d  to  Colonel  November  29  following.  lie  was  honorably  discharged 
804.  His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13, 1865  "for  gallant  and  meri- 
ervices  at  the  battles  of  Mission  Kidge,  Stone  Eivcr,  Chickamauga,  and 
)oga,  and  faithful  services  during  the  war." 

LiAM  T.  Wilson  was  commissioned  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Fifteenth 
gust  6,  1861,  and  resigned  August  11,  1862.  On  th<i  26th  of  September, 
was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-Third  Ohio, 
ich  regiment  he  served  until  it  was  mustered  out  June  12,  1865.  His 
ink  dates  from  March  13,  1865. 

i^ER  Wood  served  during  the  three  months'  service  as  First-Lieutenant 
rwcnt3'-Second  Ohio;  entered  the  same  regiment  in  the  three  5'ears' 
s  Captain  August  21,  1861;  was  promoted  to  Major  May  9,  1862,  and  to 
■September  22,  1862.  After  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  service  of  the 
-  he  served  as  Colonel  of  the  Fourth  United  States  Yeteran  Volunteers. 
et  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865. 
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Thomas  L.  Young  was  born  on  the  14th  of  December,  1832,  near  Belfast, 
north  of  Ireland.  He  came  to  this  country'  when  very  young,  received  a  co 
mon  school  education,  and  was  graduated  at  the  law  school  of  tho  Cincinn 
College.  When  not  quite  sixteen  years  of  age  he  entered  the  United  Sla 
regular  army  during  the  last  year  of  the  Mexican  War.  During  liis  ten  yei 
service  in  the  army — five  years  of  which  time  he  was  Orderly  Sergeant  of  co 
pany  "A,"  Third  Regiment  of  Artillery,  commanded  most  of  that  period 
Captain  and  Brevet  Major  John  F.  Beynolds  (afterward  Major-General  co 
manding  the  First  and  Second  Corps,  and  killed  at  Gettysburg) — he  was  e< 
nected  with  an  exploring  expedition  through  the  Western  Territories  of  Kans 
Nebraska,  Montana,  Utah,  Oregon,  Nevada,  and  Arizona,  and  served  8eve 
yeai*s  on  tho  frontiers  among  the  Indians.  Becoming  tired  of  the  aimless  lite 
a  soldier  in  time  of  peace,  he  returned  to  Pennsylvania  and  engaged  in  merw 
tile  pursuits  until  1859,  when  he  removed  to  Cincinnati,  and  was  soon  aflerwj 
appointed  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  House  of  Refuge  Reform  Sch( 
which  position  he  held  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  rebellion. 

Mr.  Young  claims  to  have  been  the  first  volunteer  from  Hamilton  Conn 
as  on  the  18th  of  March,  1861,  twenty -five  days  before  the  Rebels  fired  on  F 
Suniter,  foreseeing  tho  inevitable  result  of  the  state  of  feeling  between  the  p^'o 
of  the  North  and  the  leaders  of  the  South,  he  wrote  a  letter  volunteeriii:^ 
military  services  as  an  assistant  to  help  organize  the  volunteer  forces,  to  L'k 
tenant-General  Winfield  Scott,  to  whom  he  was  personally  known;  and  to  wlii 
letter  ho  received  the  following  reply,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  ohl  chieftain 

"Head-Quarteiw  of  the  AkMV,     > 
**WASHiN(iTON',  Ma  roll  21',  l^tn.  ,' 
*'I)ear  Sir:  I  have  received  your  friendly  patriotic  note  of  the  iSih  inst.      I  aj>iir»«i.ir»> 
Bentiinent.s  of  your  conimunlcation  which  are  w'(»rthy  of  a  faiiliful  old  s<dditT,  hii;    1   ^ilK■e: 
trust  that  no  occasion  may  arise  to  require  your  military  nervire'*.     IVace  is    ihc    iuurirl*: 
our  countrymen,  and  it  is  my  prayer  that  peace  may  he  preserved. 

**I  remain  your  friend  and  !ellow-citi/i*n, 
"Tjiomas  L.  Young,  Esq.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  AVl>'Kli:Lr)  SrOTT.' 

On  the  18lh  of  April  ^Fr.  Young  assisted  in  llio  or^^•miz:ltiou  of  :i  v.«lu?.!' 
conij)jmy  of  Tloine-Giiards,  ntul  drUhnl  it,  hut  ns  ;i  coinpiiiiy  it  lu-vt  r  wvnx  :i^ 
Rcrviec.  In  Au<r»ist,  18(11.  ho  rccoived  tho  aj^pointniont  ut"  <\i|»t:iin  in  Fr- r.i-i: 
Bodv-Ciuanl,  and  served  in  it  until  ahout  the  1st  of  .Tanuarv.  A<iV2.  \\li»ri  t! 
orfi^anization  was  dishandod  l>v  General  iralleck.  lli'lurninix  fr^ni  Mi^^imv!.  i 
censed  at  the  Administration  fur  romovini^  General  Freni<»nl  in  wIi^m'  h -in^ 
of  i)iirj)ose  and  military  genius  ^Fr.  Young  ha<l  at  that  time  irvraf  i-oiiri.h'ti.  .\ 
hocamo  tho  editor  of  a  Democrat le  paj)cr  at  Sidney,  (^hio,  an<i  wliil*'  lu'  ••j-j  ■•«. 
many  of  tho  actts  of  the  A<lministrali()n,  and  cundofniuMl  the  w»ak-kiun«i  )»■  .' 
then  pursued  towanl  the  Hohols,  ho  never  swervvd  nor  falti-r*''!  in  a'lvf.  liv* 
a  vii^orous  prosecution  of  tho  war.  lie  had  hocn  idrntitifd  with  tlio  !»»  niM-r.-i' 
party  from  tho  time  ho  was  old  enouirh  to  liavo  ])tditical  ojnnitMw  until  t':'.-  *: 
of  1802,  when  ho  considered  that  the  Nomocracy  iLCifU'cl  thoir  ]»rinripK-^.  :.; 
took  a  stand  against  the  country,  he  thon  unitod  with  tho  Cninn  party. 

In  August,  1S(I2,  he  again  volunteered  and  \vasap]n)intod  Captain  t'>  ro<'ri 
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a  company  for  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  Begiment,  and  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  regiment  he  was  its  first  Major.  While  holding  this  rank  he  was 
detached  to  act  as  provost-marshal  at  several  points  in  Kentucky,  where  his 
name  was  held  in  fear  and  detestation  by  the  Bebels  and  their  sympathizers. 
In  February,  1863,  he  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel.  The  Colonel  of  his 
regiment  being  in  command  of  a  brigade,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Young  commanded 
the  regiment  through  the  whole  campaign  in  East  Tennessee.  In  April,  1864, 
bis  Colonel  having  resigned,  he  was  commissioned  Colonel  and  served  as  such 
until  the  14th  of  September  following,  when  he  was.  honorably  discharged  for 
disability  caused  by  disease  contracted  during  the  Atlanta  campaign. 

At  the  battle  of  Eesaca  Colonel  Young  led  the  first  charge  on  the  center  of 
the  enemy's  works,  where  his  regiment  was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  losing 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  men  put  of  two  hundred  and  seventy  in  a  few  minutes. 
For  this  and  other  acts  of  gallantry  the  President,  on  the  13th  of  March,  1865, 
brevettcd  him  Brigadier-General  of  volunteers.  Afler  the  close  of  the  war  he 
was  elected  from  Hamilton  County  to  the  State  Legislature,  where  he  took  an 
important  part  especially  in  military  legislation.  In  October,  1867,  he  was 
elected  Becorder  of  Hamilton  County. 

Lewis  Zahh  was  commissioned  Colonel  of  the  Third  Ohio  Cavalry  August 
6,  1861,  and  was  honorably  discharged  January  5,  1863.  His  brevet  rank  dates 
from  March  13,  1865. 

George  M.  Zeioleb  was  commissioned  Second-Lieutenant  of  the  Forty- 
Seventh  Ohio  Infantry  August  28,  1861;  was  promoted  to  First-Lieutenant  De- 
cember 6,  1861;  to  Captain  December  28,  1862;  and  to  Colonel  of  Fifty-Second 
Begiment  United  States  Colored  Troops  December  22,  1864.  His  brevet  rank 
dates  from  March  13,  1865. 
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COLONEL  MINOR  MILLIKIN. 


THUS  far  references  to  personal  knowledge  by  the  author  of  his  su 
joets  has  been  in  the  main  avoided;  but  I  can  not  bring  mvBelf 
write  impersonally  of  Minor  MilHkin.  He  was  mj'  long-time  friend 
bis  death  was  the  cruellest  personal  bei'eavement  which  the  war  brought  to  n 
If  I  write  of  him,  therefore,  with  a  disproportionate  warmth,  I  must  beg  ih 
the  excuse  be  therein  found. 

Colonel  Millikin  was  the  eldest  son  of  Major  John  M.  Millikin,  formerlv 
lawyer  of  Hamilton,  and  long  known  as  the  President  of  the  Slate  Board 
Agriculture,  and  one  of  the  foremost  among  that  body  of  retired  ])rofe8sional  ni 
of  wealth  and  culture  who  adorn  the  vocation  of  Ohio  farmers.     31inor  ^ 
bom  on  the  9th  of  July,  1834.     His  early  education  was  acquired  in   the  hi 
schools  of  Ilanulton,  and  under  the  watchful  eyes  of  his  paronis.      In   is.')!.* 
was  sent  to  Hanover  College,  Indiana,  where  he  passed   tlirou:::h   the  Oi'm-ie 
stud}'  of  the  P^^cshman  and  Sophomore  classes.     In  18.52  he  went  to  ^lianii  V 
versity,  and  there  completed  his  collegiate  education. 

He  ranked  foremost  among  all  the  students  then  in  that  honored  r.jil  itj> 
tution.  He  was  not  known  as  a  remarkable  scholar,  nor  was  he  ever  poj.u!; 
But  there  was  about  him  an  individuality  so  intense  and  so  strikim:  il 
wherever  he  was  placed  he  was  the  center  of  attention.  Nothifig  could  vxr- 
his  personal  independence,  his  uniform  regard  for  the  rights  and  toeiin-^ 
others,  his  peremptory  requirement  that  untlcr  all  circumstances,  in  all  p!:;. 
from  all  jiersons  a  similar  regard  should  be  extended  to  his  own.  Pr^io-'^t  r 
President  might  infringe  upon  them,  but  never  without  an  instant  and  mi 
nant  i»rolest,  which  proceeded  upon  the  simple  basis  that  he  was  a  ;irn;i;r.i; 
and  no  college  official  could  be  more.  Colleges  not  yet  being  ])erfeciion.  i:  w 
quite  natural  that  all  this  should  involve  him  in  ditiiculties.  He  was  n  peat.-.I 
brought  before  the  Faculty,  and  more  than  once  threatened  with  suspension 
worse,  but  he  never  failed  to  maintain  his  position  and  carry  his  jmjnts.  1 
was  known  as  the  athlete  of  the  institution — the  best  jumper,  foot  ball  j^hiM 
boxer,  fencer,  rider.  He  was  the  most  nervous  and  original  writer,  and  a.l 
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WlLLABD  Sloccm  entered  the  Twenty-Third  Ohio  June  1,  1861,  as  Cap- 
tain, and  resigned  July  17  following.  He  was  appointed  First-Lieutenant  of 
the  One  Hundred  and  Twentieth  Ohio  August  25,  1862;  promoted  to  Major 
February  18,  1863,  and  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  September  8,  1863.  He  was 
mustered  out  with  his  regiment.     His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865. 

Orland  Smith  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Seventy-Third  Ohio  October 
3,  1861.  He  resigned,  February  17,  1864.  His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March 
13,  1865.  He  was,  both  before  and  since  his  military  service,  connected  with 
the  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  Eailroad. 

Orlow  Smith  entered  the  service  as  a  Captain  of  the  Sixty -Fifth  Ohio 
November  25,  1861 ;  was  promoted  to  Major  September  23,  1863 ;  to  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel October  10,  1865,  and  to  Colonel  November  24,  1865.  He  was 
mustered  out  with  his  regiment.     His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865. 

JoAB  A.  Stafford  served  in  the  First  Ohio  Infantry  from  the  beginning 
of  its  organization  as  a  three  months'  regiment,  and  was  mustered  out  as  Major 
in  1864.  He  was  commissioned  Colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Seventy- 
Eighth  Ohio  September  26,  1864.  He  was  mustered  out  after  the  discharge  of 
the  regiment  in  June,  1865.     His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865. 

Anson  Stager  served  as  additional  aid-de-camp,  reaching  the  rank  of 
Colonel.  His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865.  He  is  the  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Great  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  and  through  the  war 
was  the  superintendent  of  military  telegraphs.  His  relations  were  necessarily 
of  the  most  confidential  nature  with  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and 
the  General-in-Chief.  His  thorough  knowledge  of  telegraphing,  his  earnest- 
ness, prudence,  and  devotion,  made  his  services  in  this  capacity  invaluable;  and 
his  brevet  rank  is  due  to  the  high  estimate  placed  upon  them  by  the  leading 
officers  of  the  Administration.  He  was  in  the  war  from  the  very  first,  having 
accompanied  General  McClellan  to  the  field  in  the  first  West  Virginia  cam- 
paign.    He  resides  in  Cleveland. 

Timothy  11.  Stanley  was  Colonel  of  the  Eighteenth  Ohio  in  the  three 
months'  service,  his  commission  bearing  date  May  29,  1861.  He  was  re-com- 
missioned Colonel  of  the  same  regiment  in  the  three  years'  service,  August  6, 
1861.  He  was  mustered  out  November  9,  1864.  His  brevet  rank  dates  from 
March  13,  1865.  He  is  an  influential  politician  of  the  Bepublican  party  in  his 
district,  and  has  represented  it  in  the  State  Senate. 

William  Steadman  was  commissioned  Major  of  the  Sixth  Ohio  Cavalry 
October  21,  1861;  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  August  3,  1863;  to 
Colonel  January  1,  1864;  mustered  out  October  6,  1864.  His  brevet  rank 
dates  from  March  13,  1865.  General  Steadman  is  one  of  the  Western  Eeserve 
Radicals,  and  has  been  repeatedly  required  by  his  fellow-citizens  to  serve  them 
in  the  State  Legislature. 
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three  months'  service.  He  was  commissioDed  Captain  in  the  Thirty-Seventh 
Ohio  Septemher  6,  1861;  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  October  2,  1861, 
and  was  mustered  out  with  his  regiment.  His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March 
13,  1865. 

Alexander  Yon  Schbaeder  was  commissioned  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the 
Seventy-Fourth  Ohio  December  10,  1861.  He  was  appointed  Colonel  May  16, 
1863,.  but  he  declined  promotion.  He  resigned  April  8, 1865.  He  was  appointed 
Major  and  Assistant  Adjutant- General  February  1,  1865,  which  position  he  held 
until  after  the  close  of  the  war.  His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865, 
**for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  at  the  battles  of  Stone  River,  Chicka- 
inauga,  during  the  Atlanta  campaign,  and  particularly  for  the  battle  of  Jones- 
boro*."  He  was  a  German  of  military  education,  soldierly  disposition,  and 
noble  birth.  In  this  country,  however,  he  had  been  reduced  to  great  poverty, 
and  had  for  some  time  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  earned  his  livelihood  as 
the  conductor  of  a  car  on  one  of  the  street-railroads  of  Cincinnati.  Ue  died 
some  time  after  the  close  of  the  war. 

Dttrbin  Ward  was  born  at  Augusta,  Kentucky,  February  11,  1819.  His 
father  served  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  was  under  the  flag  which  furnished  the 
occasion  for  Key*s  poem,  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner."  His  grandfather  (his 
mother's  father)  also  served  in  the  same  war,  with  the  Kentucky  troops  who 
fought  in  the  North-west.  In  1823  his  his  father  removed  to  Fayette  County, 
Indiana,  where  Durbin  received  a  limited  common  school  education.  He  after- 
ward spent  two  years  at  Miami  University,  supported  by  his  own  exertions,  but 
left  the  institution  without  graduating.  He  then  took  up  the  study  of  the  law 
at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  first  with  Judge  Smith,  and  afterward  with  Govcriioi*  Corwin, 
with  whom  he  formed  a  partnership  in  1843.  In  1845  he  was  elected  Prosecu- 
ting-Attorney  of  Warren  County,  an  office  to  which  he  was  re-elected  succes- 
sively for  six  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  in  1851-52.  In  1855 
he  gave  up  his  ancient  Whig  faith,  and  united  with  the  Democratic  party.  He 
was  a  bitter  opponent  of  "Know-Nothlngism."  In  1856  he  was  defeated  as  a 
candidate  for  Congress,  and  in  1858  he  was  again  defeated  as  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  Attorney-General  of  the  State  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  At  the 
Charleston  and  Baltimore  Conventions,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  he  was  a 
firm  adherent  to  Douglas,  whose  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty  Mr.  Ward  sup- 
ported in  a  pamphlet  published  in  the  fall  of  1860. 

Durbin  Ward  claims  to  have  been  the  first  volunteer  in  his  district,  having 
begun  to  raise  a  company  before  President  Lincoln's  proclamation,  in  the  belief 
that  war  would  ensue  upon  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter.  He  served  through  the 
three  months'  service  as  a  private  in  the  Twelfth  Ohio,  though  during  a  portion 
of  the  time  he  was  detailed  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  General  Schleich.     At 

■ 

the  end  of  his  three  months'  term  he  was  appointed  Major  of  the  Seventeenth 
Ohio,  with  which,  in  October,  1861,  he  took  the  field  in  Southern  Kentucky. 
He  participated  in  the  battles  of  Wild  Cat,  Mill  Springs,  Corinth,  Perrj-ville, 
Stone    Kiver,  Hoover's    Gap,  Tullahoma,  Chickamauga,  and  throughout  the 
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of  bis  men,  and  the  indorsement  of  his  commanders  as  the  bost  of  the  cayalry 
officers  on  duty  in  that  department.  Thus  recommended  he  was  ao<m  ap- 
pointed a  Major  in  the  first  regiment  ot  Ohio  cavalry  raised  for  the  three  yean* 
service. 

Here  Major  Millikin's  old  habits  of  personal  independence  and  frank  ex- 
pression of  opinions,  coupled  with  his  unconcealed  distaste  of  the  coarse  habiti 
of  some  of  his  associates,  bred  troubles  from  which  he  escaped  only  a  litUe  be- 
fore his  death.  Of  the  way  in  whiph  these  troubles  arose,  this  unique  letter  to 
his  Colonel  may  afford  a  suggestion : 

"Ck>L0NEL  O.  P.  Bansom — Dear  Sir:  It  is  with  extreme  relnctanoe  I  bring  myflelf  to  vriti 
this  letter.  In  the  beginning  I  beg  jou  to  believe  that  nothing  but  the  strong  sense  of  dutj,  too 
long  smothered  hj  a  desire  to  avoid  even  a  suspicion  of  fault-finding  or  disafifection,  now  marti 
me  to  its  compositon.  At  last  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  my  acting  on  the  ooDTie> 
tions  I  have  for  weeks  entertained,  I  shall  no  longer  try  to  avoid  any  pain  these  convictions  m^ 
bring. 

"Your  habits,  Colonel  Bansom^your  intemperate  excesses,  are  of  such  a  character  as  entirelv 
to  negative  my  faith  in,  and  respect  for  your  other  good  qualities.  Since  in  command  of  tbii 
regiment  they  have  oftener  than  twice  or  thrice  brought  all  your  ability  into  contempt,  all  yme 
nobleness  into  humiliation,  all  your  dignity  into  ridicule.  Even  while  oomnoandant  of  this  port, 
you,  my  Colonel,  have  been  so  beneath  and  unlike  yourAclf  as  to  share  alike  the  sneers  of  joir 
inferiors  and  the  blushes  of  your  friends.  For  while  your  enemy  has  had  no  absolute  mle  over 
you,  it  has  incapacitated  you  from  advance  and  crippled  all  your  energies.  The  genuine  admi- 
ration which  your  many  brilliant  and  attractive  qualities  have  drawn  from  the  officers  under  yoi 
(amounting  in  my  own  case  to  something  like  affection),  has  been  by  your  unfortunate  conduct 
first  checked  and  latterly  changed  into  misgivings  and  diMtrust.  Even  the  privates  make  yoo  sa 
excuse  for  conduct  you  would  be  the  first  to  condemn,  while  officers  of  other  regiments  and  dti- 
sens  make  such  comments,  sugg^t  such  sneers,  and  often  ank  such  questions  as  your  subaitcm 
dare  not  answer  with  truth,  or  puss  unnoticed  with  self-respect.  Over  all,  I  have  the  terrible  rt- 
flection  (gathered  from  your  eafty  yiekiuig  to  temptation  in  camp,  which  I  know  will  be  a  hos- 
dred-fold  increased  in  the  field),  that  when  my  reliance  on  your  invariable  self-command  ought 
to  be  greatest,  ray  mistrust  of  my  superior  officer  will  be  most  painful  and  pernicious. 

"Under  the  circumstances  I  do  not  consider  it  my  duty  to  serve  under  you.  I  believe  it 
would  be  unjust  to  you,  unjust  to  my  own  character,  unjust  to  those  who  love  my  life,  nnjo^it  to 
the  many  lives  under  us,  unjust  to  the  great  cause  for  which  we  fight.  Either  my  Colonel  or  my 
Colonel's  habits  must  be  changed.  I  have  only,  then,  to  say  that  on  any  recurrence  of  your  on- 
fortunate  habit  I,  with  other  officers  of  the  regiment,  will  prefer  charges  against  you  in  godi  i 
manner  as  will  be  effectual. 

"I  do  not  fear.  Colonel  Ransom,  that  you  will  find  any  touch  of  unkindness  or  disrespect  in 
this.  You  are  too  generous  for  that.  Though  far  your  junior  in  years,  I  have  seen  too  much  of 
life  to  be  very  self-righteous — far  too  much,  dear  sir,  to  feel  any  otherwise  than  charit^ible  and  for- 
giving toward  your  misfortune.  God  has  been  too  good  to  me  that  I  should  put  in  a  single  «»haJe 
of  conceit  or  severity  toward  my  fellows.  Besides  you  have  all  my  past  conduct  since  with  joa 
as  the  best  interpreter  of  my  present  words.  Neither  will  you  suspect  me  of  any  selfish  or  siai*- 
ter  designs.  I  was  put  here  without  solicitation,  without  even  knowing  of  my  promotion,  UDlii 
it  was  made,  and  I  certainly  have  nothing  to  gain  or  lose  by  anything  which  may  happen  vou. 

"Your  conduct  toward  me  has  always  been  of  the  kindest.  I  recognize  in  you  the  bearing 
of  a  genuine  gentleman.  I  have  not  one  single  objection  to  make  here  to  your  management  lA 
the  regiment  as  Colonel,  and  if  I  have,  I  have  too  much  respect  for  strict  discipline  even  to 
allow  it  expression.  You  must  always  have  seen  in  me,  sir,  a  strong  desire  to  please  yon.  I  am 
glad  to  say  here  that  I  shall  always  be  proud  to  deserve  your  good  opinion — both  aa  an  oflicer 
and  a  man.  I  hope  the  uniform  pleasant  relations  between  us  will  always  continue,  and  I  pa^ 
ticularly  hope  our  military  relations  will  remain  unchanged,  when  I  consider  the  utter  inoompe* 
tency  of  your  Lieutenant.  But,  Colonel,  in  this  matter  all  other  considerations  az«  merged  in 
one — the  defect  is  fatal ;  my  duty  imperative. 
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ant-GoIonel  March  22,  1863.    He  resigned  August  16, 1865.    His  brevet  rank 
dates  from  March  13,  1865. 

Garb  B.  White  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Colonol  of  the  Twelfth  Ohio 
June  28, 1861,  and  was  promoted  to  Colonel  September  10th  following.  Ho  was 
mustered  out  July  11,  1864.  His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865,  "for 
gallant  and  faithful  services  at  the  battle  of  Cloyd's  Mountain,^Yirginia." 

James  A.  Wilcox  was  born  at  Columbus,  September  23,  1828.  He  is  the 
son  of  P.  B.  Wilcox,  Esq.,  for  many  years  a  distinguished  lawyer  in  Ohio.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  College  and  commenced  the  practice  of  law  at  Columbus  in 
1852.  •  In  September,  1862,  ho  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Thirteenth  Ohio  Infantry.  In  the  following  December  ho  took  the  regiment  to 
Kentucky,  and  for  some  time  was  engaged  in  guarding  the  bridges  over  Big  Run 
and  Sulphur  Fork,  on  the  Louisville  and  .Nashville  Railroad.  In  February, 
1863,  the  regiment  moved  to  Nashville,  and  thence  to  Franklin,  where  it  con- 
stituted a  part  of  the  reserve  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  In  April,  1863, 
Colonel  Wilcox,  on  account  of  domestic  affliction  and  impaired  health,  was  com- 
pelled to  resign  and  return  home.  In  May,  1863,  he  was  appointed  Provost- 
Marshal  of  the  Seventh  District  of  Ohio;  in  which  capacity  he  served  until 
September  3,  1864,  when  he  was  made,  by  the  War  Department,  Acting  Assist- 
ant Provost-Marshal  General,  Chief  Mustering  Officer,  and  Superintendent  of 
Recruiting  for  Ohio,  and,  when  General  Cox  took  his  seat  as  Governor  of  the 
State,  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  District  of  Ohio.  On  the  19th  of 
October,  1865,  Colonel  Wilcox  was  brevetted  Brigadier-General  **for  meritorious 
services  in  the  recruitment  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States." 

Aquila  Wiley  was  a  Captain  in  the  Sixteenth  Ohio  in  the  three  months' 
service;  was  commissioned  Captain  of  the  Forty-First  Ohio  September  19,  1861; 
be  was  promoted  to  Major  March  1,  1862;  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  November  20, 
1862,  and  to  Colonel  November  29  following.  He  was  honorably  ditseharged 
June  7, 1864.  His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865  "for  gallant  and  meri- 
torious services  at  the  battles  of  Mission  Ridge,  Stone  River,  Chickamauga,  and 
Chattanooga,  and  faithful  services  during  the  war.'* 

William  T.  Wilson  was  commissioned  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Fifteenth 
Ohio  August  6,  1861,  and  resigned  August  11,  1862.  On  i\\(^  2Gth  of  September, 
1862,  he  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-Third  Ohio, 
with  which  regiment  he  served  until  it  was  mustered  out  June  12,  1865.  His 
brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865. 

Oliver  Wood  served  during  the  three  months'  service  as  First-Lieutenant 
in  the  Twenty -Second  Ohio;  entered  the  same  regiment  in  the  three  years' 
service  as  Captain  August  21,  1861;  was  promoted  to  Major  May  9,  1862,  and  to 
Colonel  September  22,  1862.  After  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  service  of  the 
regiment  he  served  as  Colonel  of  the  Fourth  United  States  Veteran  Volunteers. 

» 

Hi»  brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865. 
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Thomas  L,  Tocno  was  born  on  thu  14th  of  December,  1832,  near  Boll 
north  of  Ireland.  He  came  to  tliis  countrj-  when  very  yoang,  received  ■ 
non  school  education,  and  was  graduated  at  llie  law  scliool  of  Iho  Cind 
College.  When  not  quite  sixteen  years  of  age  ho  cnlerod  tho  United  I 
regular  army  during  the  last  year  of  tho  Mexican  War.  During  his  teoi 
Borvice  in  the  army — five  years  of  which  time  he  was  Orderly  Sergeant  oJ 
pany  "A,"  Third  Regiment  of  Artillery,  commanded  most  of  that  pert 
Captain  and  Brevet  Major  John  F.  iteynoUl§  (uflorward  Major-Gener^ 
manding  the  First  and  Second  Corps,  and  killed  at  Gettysburg;} — lie  vrt( 
neeted  with  an  exploring  expedition  through  the  Western  Territories  of  Hi 
Kcbraeka,  Uontantt,  Utah,  Oregon,  Nevada,  and  AriRona,  and  served  « 
years  on  the  fVontiers  among  the  Indians.  Becoming  tired  of  the  aimlensi 
a  soldier  in  time  of  pence,  he  returned  to  Pennsylvania  and  engaged  in  ntf 
tile  piirsaits  until  1859,  when  he  i-emoved  to  Cincinnati,  and  was  soon  afld 
appoinled  Assistant  Superintendent  of  tho  House  of  Refuge  RofDrm  S 
whicii  position  he  held  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  rebellion. 

Mr.  Young  claims  to  have  been  tho  first  volunteer  from  Hamilton  Ot 
as  on  tliQ  18[h  of  March,  1861,  twenty-five  days  before  the  Rebels  Bred  oa 
Sumter,  foreseeing  the  inevitable  result  of  the  slate  of  feeling  between  tha  | 
of  the  North  and  the  leaders  of  the  South,  he  wrote  a  letter  ToluQtceriS 
tuilitary  services  as  an  assistant  to  help  organize  the  volunteer  forew,  to 
ton  ant- General  Winfield  Scott,  to  whom  he  was  personally  known  ;  and  to  1 
letter  he  received  the  following  reply,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  old  chlefti 
" Hbao-Qoabthbb  Of  tuc  .Armt, 

"Dbab  Sis:  I  have  recdved  j'oar  IViendlj  patriotic  note  of  the  18th  inst.  I  appredi 
seDtimeuU  of  jroiir  coromunicMion  which  are  worth;  of  %  failbfal  old  Midier,  but  I  aii 
tnwE  that  no  occnsion  may  arise  to  require  your  niiliUrj  tervice«.  P«aoe  is  the  inlerett 
our  colintiymen,  and  it  is  my  prajer  that  peace  may  be  preserved. 

"I  renain  your  friend  and  fellow- cltiien, 
"Thohas  L.  Youno,  Esq.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  WINFIELD  SCO! 

On  the  18tb  of  April  Mr.  Young  assisted  in  tbe  organization  of  a  voln 
company  of  Home-Guards,  and  drilled  tt,  but  as  a  company  it  never  went 
Berviee.  In  August,  1861,  he  received  the  appointment  of  Captain  in  Frem 
Body-Guard,  and  served  in  it  until  about  the  1st  of  January,  1862,  who: 
organization  was  disbanded  by  General  Halleck.  Returning  fh)m  Hissoui 
censed  at  tbe  Administration  for  removing  General  Fremont  in  whotc  boi 
of  purpose  and  military  gonins  Mr.  Young  had  at  that  time  great  confidenc 
became  the  editor  of  a  Democratic  paper  at  Sidney,  Ohio,  and  while  he  op| 
many  of  the  act«  of  the  Administration,  and  condemned  the  weak-kneed  p 
then  pursued  toward  the  Rebels,  he  never  swerved  nor  faltered  in  advoci 
a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  He  bad  been  identified  with  the  Demo<: 
party  from  the  time  he  was  old  enough  to  have  political  opinions  until  th 
of  1862,  when  be  considered  that  the  Democracy  ignored  their  principles 
took  a  stand  against  the  country,  be  then  unitod  with  the  Union  party. 

In  August,  1862,  he  again  volunteered  and  was  appointed  Captain  to  re 
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a  company  for  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  Eegiment,  and  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  regiment  he  was  its  first  Major.  While  holding  this  rank  he  was 
detached  to  act  as  provost-marshal  at  several  points  in  Kentucky,  where  his 
name  was  held  in  fear  and  detestation  by  the  Bebels  and  their  sympathizers. 
In  February,  1863,  he  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel.  The  Colonel  of  his 
regiment  being  in  command  of  a  brigade,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Young  commanded 
the  regiment  through  the  whole  campaign  in  East  Tennessee.  In  April,  1864, 
his  Colonel  having  resigned,  he  was  commissioned  Colonel  and  served  as  such 
until  the  14th  of  September  following,  when  he  was.  honorably  discharged  for 
disability  caused  by  disease  contracted  during  the  Atlanta  campaign. 

At  the  battle  of  Besaca  Colonel  Young  led  the  first  charge  on  the  center  of 
the  enemy's  works,  where  his  regiment  was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  losing 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  men  put  of  two  hundred  and  seventy  in  a  few  minutes. 
For  this  and  other  acts  of  gallantry  the  President,  on  the  13th  of  March,  1865, 
brevettcd  him  Brigadier-General  of  volunteers.  Afler  the  close  of  the  war  he 
was  elected  from  Hamilton  County  to  the  State  Legislature,  where  he  took  an 
important  part  especially  in  military  legislation.  In  October,  1867,  he  was 
elected  Becorder  of  Hamilton  County. 

Lewis  Zahm  was  commissioned  Colonel  of  the  Third  Ohio  Cavalry  August 
6,  1861,  and  was  honorably  discharged  January  5,  1863.  His  brevet  rank  dates 
from  March  13,  1865. 

GsoRGE  M.  Zeiqler  was  commissioned  Second-Lieutenant  of  the  Forty- 
Seventh  Ohio  Infantry  August  28,  1861;  was  promoted  to  First-Lieutenant  De- 
cember 6,  1861;  to  Captain  December  28,  1862;  and  to  Colonel  of  Fifty-Second 
Begiment  United  States  Colored  Troops  December  22,  1864.  His  brevet  rank 
dates  from  March  13,  1865. 
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call  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  quotas  of  volanteer  troop 
the  several  States  was  made,  he  was  the  first  man  in  Ohio,  whose  Dame  i 
nor  Dennison  received.  He  did  it  for  an  example.  .  .  •  He  aoaght  n< 
tary  distinction.  He  led  to  the  camp  a  company  of  his  neighbors,  exj 
only  to  be  allowed  to  lead  them  in  the  war.  But  his  talents  and  cbaractc 
appreciated,  and  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  regiment — the  ord< 
discipline  of  which  soon  became  conspicuous,  as  also  did  his  devotedneas 
interests  and  comfort  of  his  men.'' 

He  was  commissioned  Colonel  of  the  three  months'  organization 
Fourth  Ohio  Infantry.    When,  in  June,  the  organization  was  changed  to  t 
years'  regiment,  he  was  retained  in  the  same  command. 

His  faithfulness  in  whatever  position  he  was  placed,  united  with  bis  i 
to  master  whatever  he  chose  to  learn,  made  him  very  soon  an  able  and  e 
commander  and  disciplinarian.  He  went  with  his  command  to  Westei 
ginia,  where  he  soon  fell  a  victim  to  the  exposure  incident  to  camp  life, 
beginning  of  his  sickness  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  leave  the  cam] 
ing,  "My  place  is  with  my  men;"  but  as  he  grew  worse,  he  was  at  last  re 
to  Gambier,'Ohio,  where,  amid  the  scones  of  his  lahors  in  the  best  years 
life  and  among  his  weeping  friends,  he  breathed  his  last,  September  18,  II 
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COLONEL  FRED  C.  JONES. 


IRED  C.  JONES  was  born  at  Pairott'e  Grove,  Green  (bounty,  Pennsyl- 
I  vania,  December  16,  1834.  He  was  of  Welcb  and  German  descent,  and 
his  maternal  grandfather  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolution.  In  1846  his 
fier  removed  to  Cincinnati,  and  the  son  entered  the  pnblic  schools.  In  1848 
was  admitted  to  the  Central  High  School,  and  in  1851  he  was  transferred  to 
I  Woodward.  Fred  Jones  was  always  an  acknowledged  leader  among  the 
rs  in  the  debating  club,  in  the  school-room,  and  on  the  play-ground.    During 

school  days  a  military  epidemic  seized  Old  Woodward.    All  other  games 

re  neglected,  and  the  entire  grounds  were  covered  with  incipient  soldiers, 

rching  and  counter-marching.     Fred  Jones  was  elected  Captain  of  a  €(om- 

ly.    The  one  company  increased  to  four,  and  Captain  Jones  was  chosen  Colo- 

of  the  battalion.     Ten  years  later,  and  the  play -ground  was  exchanged  for 

battle-field,  and  the  bo^'-battalion  furnished  three  Colonels,  eight  Captains, 
I  twelve  Lieutenants  to  the  National  army. 

After  graduating,  Fred  Jones  went  to  Illinois,  whither  his  father  had  re- 
v^ed  some  time  previous.  During  the  summer  he  was  occupied  on  the  farm, 
I  during  the  winter  in  teaching  school.  In  1855  he  returned  to  Cincinnati, 
I  was  employed  by  Thomas  Spooner,  Esq.,  in  the  county  clerk's  oflQce.  Here 
duties  familiarized  him  with  law  forms,  and  brought  him  into  contact  with 
le  of  the  most  prominent  lawyers  of  the  city  and  State.  His  evenings  were 
nt  in  select  reading,  and  he  attended  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  law  school, 
er  performing  faithfully  the  duties  of  an  office  clerk  for  several  years,  he 
ered  the  law  ofiice  of  Messrs.  King  &  Thompson,  where  he  continued  his 
dies  until  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was  soon  elected  by  a  large  majority  to 
ofiice  of  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  police  court. 

At  the  opening  of  the  war  nothing  but  the  fairest  prospects  in  civil  life  lay 
3re  Fred  Jones;  but  **the  call  of  the  country  was  to  him  as  the  voice  of 
1.''  In  a  letter  to  his  parents  dated  April  28th,  1861,  he  said,  *^I  feel  a  great 
ire  to  go  to  this  fight,  because  I  think  it  the  duty  of  every  man,  without  the 
Bs  of  a  family,  to  serve  his  country  wherever  and  whenever  she  may  need 
services.*'  The  only  struggle  seemed  to  be  between  patriotism  and  filial  af- 
ion,  for  a  few  weeks  later  he  writes,  *'  I  am  gratified  that  my  proceedings  so 
have  met  with  the  approval  of  yourself  and  mother.  I  am  willing  to  leave 
enjoyments  of  this  place  for  the  service  of  my  country,  when  assured  that 
>  with  the  permission  of  my  father  and  mother.  I  have  learned  from  your 
ly  instruction  that  he  is  wholly  unworthy  of  home  and  fHends  who  would 
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not  defend  and  protect  them.     My  country  is  my  home,  and  her  people  arc 
friends."     lie  was  appointed  Aid  to  General  Bates,  with  the  rank  of  Capt 
and  was  very  serviceable  in  the  organization  of  raw  troops  at  Camp  Deiini: 
After  several  months  General  Bates  resigned  and  Captain  Jones  resuinod 
practice  of  law.     A  few  days  after,  while  he  was  busy  at  court,  ho  receive 
dispatch  containing  his  appointment  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Tliirty-F 
Ohio  Infantry,  with  orders  to  report  immediately  to  Colonel  Walker,  and 
hour  later  he  was  leading  his  new  regiment  toward  the  enemy. 

In  March,  1862,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jones  was  transferred  to  the  Twer 
Fourth  Ohio  Infantry,  and  such  was  the  attachment  of  the  officers  of  the 
brigade  and   division   for   him   that   they,   headed    by  Generals    Schoepf 
Thomas,  united  in  a  petition  to  have  him  returned  to  his  former  rc«^imeni, 
the  exigencies  of  the  service  compelled  him  to  remain  with  the  Twenty-Fou 
Ho  was  frequently  engaged  in  skirmishes,  but  his  first  great  battle  was  Piit<*b 
Landing.     The  regiment  was  in  the  advance  brigade  of  General  Buell's  ar 
and  was  about  ten  miles  from  the  field  when  the  battle  began.     It  hastened 
ward,  and  arrived  in  time  to  assist  in  checking  the  enemy  on  the  f\vt>l  day. 
the  next  day  the  Twenty-Fourth,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jones, 
ceived  the  attack  of  an  entire  brigade,  and  finally  drove  it  back.     Lieuten: 
Colonel  Jones  was  commended  for  coolness  and  bravery,  and  soon  after  ho  i 
promoted  to  Colonel  for  gallantry  on  the  field  of  battle. 

In  October,  1862,  while  at  Wild  Cat,  Kentucky,  the  command  of  the  Te 
brigade  devolved  upon  Colonel  Jones.     The  march  from  Wild  Cat  to  NasliT 
was  almost  one  continuous  skirinisli,  and  ibr  liis  able  leadership  CuI«mu>1  Jo 
received  the  thanks  of  his  superior  oflicer,  and  of  every  field-officer  in   tiie  i 
gade.     On  the  first  day  of  the  batlhj  of  Stone  River  tiio  Twenty-Fourih  wn? 
the  front  and  lol't  <^f  the  line.     In  the  al'lernoon,  when  the  enon)v  assaulted 
left  fiercely,   Colonel  Jonca   ordered    the  roi^iinont    to   lie  down   and    Imlil   I 
When  the  enemy  was  within  j)oinl-l)lanlv  range  the  regiment  rais^*!  at  the  i- 
mand  of  the  Colonel,  poured  in  a  dead!}' volley,  and  rushed  forward  in  a  i-hai 
In    this  ehari;e,   almost  an   entii-e    Uebei    regiment   was   caj)lured,    an<l   CoU 
Jones  was  killed.     The  fatal  ball  struclv  him   in  the  right  side,  and    passed 
tirely  throui^ii   the  body.     He  was   borne  to  the  rear,  two  of  the  bearer^  bt- 
shot  while  in  discharge  of  the  task,  and  some  of  the  best  surgeons  in  the  d:^ 
ion  were  soon  in  attendance.     lie  received  the  intelligence  that    his  w»»iind  ' 
mortal  with  aj>parently   no   surprise,  re]>lying.  -' I  know  it;  1   am   dying   n 
Pay  no  attention  to  me,  but  look  after  my  wounded  men."     Ten  li4Mn>  a  tier 
ceiving  his  wound    he  died.     His    body  was    brought    to  Cincinnati,   and    ' 
buried   at  Spring  (Jrove  with  military  and   civic    honors.      Thous;unls   i»f 
hearts  joined  in  the  mournful  pageant,  and  his  deeds  and  virtues  were  embali 
in  the  memory  of  a  host  of  friends. 
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COLONEL  WILLIAM  G.  JONES. 


WILLIAM  G.  JONES  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  February  23,  1837. 
lie  was  the  son  of  John  D.  Jones,  and  the  maternal  grandson  of  Col- 
onel John  Johnston,  who  was  widely  known  as  an  Indian  Agent  and 
an  enthusiastic  pioneer. 

In  1855  he  entered  West  Point,  and  upon  graduating  he  was  appointed 
Breyet  Second -Lieutenant  in  the  Eighth  United  States  Infantry.  He  was  at 
onco  ordered  to  Arizona,  where  he  arrived  in  December,  1860.  In  February, 
1861,  General  Twiggs  surrendered  the  troops  under  his  command  to  the  State 
authorities  in  Texas.  Lieutenant  Jones  was  stationed  at  Fort  Bliss,  Texas,  and 
he  moved  with  the  troops  to  the  coast,  ostensibl}'  for  the  purpose  of  embarking 
for  the  North ;  but  upon  arriving  at  Adam's  Hill,  near  San  Antonio,  they  were 
compelled  to  surrender  to  Earl  Van  Dorn. 

During  his  prison-life  Lieutenant  Jones  received  many  favors  from  Charles 
Anderson,  late  Acting  Governor  of  Ohio,  but  at  that  time  a  resident  of  San 
Antonio.  He  was  exchanged  in  February,  1862,  and  he  immediately  hastened 
to  Washington,  and  declining  a  leave,  joined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  the 
first  advance  upon  Richmond.  He  served  on  the  staff  of  Brigadier-General  An- 
drew Porter,  Provost-Marshal  General  of  the  Army,  and  shared  in  all  the  excite- 
ments and  privations  of  the  Peninsular  campaign.  On  the  24th  of  June,  1862, 
he  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  First  California,  or  Seventy-First 
Pennsylvania  Infantry;  and  with  his  regiment  he  participated  in  the  battles  of 
Pair  Oaks,  Peach  Orchard,  Savage  Station,  White  Oak  Swamp,  and  Malvern 
Hills.  After  this  he  resigned  and  accepted  the  position  of  Aid-de-Camp  on  the 
staff  of  Major-General  Sumner;  and  in  that  capacity  he  served  through  the 
battles  of  Antietam  and  Fredericksburg.  Upon  the  death  of  the  General  ho 
was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Thirty-Sixth  Ohio  Infantry,  and  was  thus  trans- 
ferred to  Tennessee.  His  ambition  now  seemed  satisfied;  for  he  had  always 
expressed  a  desire  to  command  a  regiment  from  his  native  State. 

In  June,  1863,  he  moved  upon  the  campaign  which  closed  with  the  battle 
of  Chickamauga.  The  Thirty-Sixth  Ohio  formed  part  of  ^Turchin's  brigade  of 
the  Fourteenth  Corj)S,  commanded  by  General  Thomas.  At  twelve  o'clock, 
September  19th,  Colonel  Jones  wrote  in  his  pocket-diary:  **Off  to  the  lelt; 
merciful  Father  have  mercy  on  me  and  my  regiment,  and  protect  us  from  in- 
jury and  death!"  At  five  P.  M.  he  received  the  fatal  wound,  and  expired  at 
eleven  o'clock  that  night  on  the  battle-field.  His  remains  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Eebels,  but  in  December,  1863,  the  body  was  exhumed,  conveyed  to  Cincin* 
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nati,  and  laid  finally  to  rest  in  Spring  Grove  Cemetery.  The  officers  on  duty 
Cincinnati,  and  the  Seventh  Ohio  National  Guard,  commanded  by  Colon 
Harris,  formed  the  escort  at  the  funeral.  "The  brave  die  in  battle,*'  is  the  sad 
appropriate  epitaph  to  mark  the  graves  of  such  self-sacrificing  patrioU. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  BARTON  S.  KYLE. 


BAUTON   S.   KYLE  was  born  in  Miami   County,  Ohio,  April   7,  185 
lie  was  the  son  of  Elder  Samuel  Kyle,  who  was  favorably  known  f 
twenty -five  or  thirty  years   as   a   minister  of  the   Gospel   in    Ohio  ai 
Indiana. 

Barton  S.  Kyle  obtained  a  good  English  education,  and  at  an   early  a 
studied  law.     Having  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  his  profesi>ion, 
was  appointed  chief  clerk  in  the  auditor's  office,  where  he  remained  some  t 
years;  and  in  1848,  under  the  Taylor-Fillmore  administration,  he  was  appoint 
Deputy  United  States  Marshal  for  Miami  County.     He  also  held  various  ii 
portant  positions  in  the  Masonic  Fraternity,  and  in  1849  he  was  np])ointed 
the  Grand  Lodi^e  of  Ohio  to  visit  and  to  lecture  before  the  various  lodges  in  1 
State.     In  185G  he  was  a  member  of  the  National   Convention   which   mot 
Philadelphia,  and  during  the  Presidential  campaign  he  wan  untiring  in  his  sa 
port  of  John   C.   Fremont.     lie  was  President  of  the  Union   School   Board 
Troy,  and  his  zeal  and  energy  made  that  school  one  of  the  host  in  the  Slate. 

The  Seventy-First  Ohio  Infantry  owes  its  existence  mainly  to  thf  patriot 
exertions  of  Barton  S.  Kyle.  He  organized  the  regiment  in  August,  18G1.  b 
feeling  himself  inexperienced  in  military  affairs,  lie  declined  the  Coli^nelcv  ai 
was  appointed  Lieutenant-Colonel.  lie  reported  with  the  regiment  at  Padm.-; 
in  February,  18Gli,  and  soon  after  he  moved  up  to  Pittsburg  Landing.  Ilore 
was  appointed  president  of  a  court  martial,  which  position  he  held  at  the  tii: 
of  his  death.  On  Sunday  morning,  April  6,  1862,  Lieutenant-Colonel  K\ 
accompanied  his  regiment  in  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing.  The  regime 
made  an  obstinate  resistance,  but  was  forced  back  by  overwhelming  numbc 
from  one  position  to  another.  While  Lieutenant-Colonel  Kyle  was  ai  tht*  p.i 
of  duty  encouraging  the  men,  he  received  a  bullet  in  his  right  breast,  and  \\ 
mortally  wounded.  He  was  conveyed  to  a  hospital  boat,  where,  afh*r  about  li^ 
hours,  he  died  as  calmly  as  though  lulling  asleep.  A  writer  who  was  on  ti 
field  of  battle,  and  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  man  and  the  cireumstanc 
of  his  death,  said:  ''Ohio  lost  no  truer,  braver  man  that  day  than  Lieutenaii 
Colonel  Kyle.'* 
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COLONEL  JOHN  H.  PATRICK. 


JOHN  HALLIDAY  PATRICK  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
March  11th,  1820.  He  learned  and  followed  the  trade  of  a  tailor,  and 
in  1848  emigrated  to  this  country,  arriving  in  Cincinnati  on  th^  19th 
of  June.  Having  a  liking  for  military  tactics,  he  became  a  member  of  a  volun- 
teer organization  called  the  Highland  Guards. 

At  the  first  call  for  men  upon  the  opening  of  the  war,  the  Guards  reorgan- 
ized for  the  field.  John  H.  Patrick  was  chosen  Captain,  and  the  company  was 
the  first  to  occupy  Camp  Harrison.  The  Guards  were  attached  to  several  differ- 
ent regiments,  but  finally  was  ordered  to  Camp  Dennison,  and  incoi'porated 
"with  the  Fifth  Ohio  Infantry.  The  regiment  went  to  the  field  in  West  Virginia, 
and  in  July,  1861,  Captain  Patrick  was  made  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  in  Sep- 
tember, 1862,  Colonel.  He  led  the  regiment  at  Cedar  Mountain,  Chancellors- 
ville,  and  Gettysburg,  and  upon  being  transferred  to  the  West,  he  had  the  honor 
of  opening  the  battle  of  Lookout  Mountain. 

In  the  Atlanta  campaign,  Colonel  Patrick,  with  his  regiment,  was  actively 
engaged  until  May  25,  1864,  when,  at  Dallas,  while  charging  a  masked  battery, 
he  war  struck  in  the  bowels  by  a  canister  shot,  and  a  half  an  hour  afler  he 
expired. 

During  the  war  he  was  the  recipient  of  many  marks  of  regard,  both  from 
his  regiment  and  from  friends  at  home.  At  one  time,  while  on  a  visit  to  Cincin- 
nati, he  was  tendered  a  banquet  at  the  Burnet  House,  which  he  accepted.  It 
was  largely  attended,  and  during  the  festivities  ho  was  presented  with  a  beauti- 
ful gold  modal,  on  which  was  engraved,  among  other  things,  the  following  list 
of  battles:  "Winchester,  Port  Eepublic,  Cedar  Mountain,  Antietam,  Dumfries, 
Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg,  and  Lookout  Mountain."  Colonel  Patrick's  manly 
deeds  will  long  live  in  the  grateful  recollections  of  his  soldiers  and  his  feliow- 
citizena 
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COLONEL  JOHN  T.  TOLAND. 

JOHN  T.  TOLAND  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  but  ho  came  to  this 
country  at  an  early  age.  He  struggled  for  a  time  with  poverty  and 
obscurity,  laboring  on  a  farm  for  days'  wages.  By  the  aid  of  friendti, » 
well  as  by  the  force  of  1ms  own  character,  he  eventually  succeeded  in  establisb- 
ing  liAmseif  in  the  business  of  selling  dental  goods  in  Cincinnati,  in  which  be 
was  engaged  when  the  war  broke  out.  In  connection  with  A.  S.  Piatt  he 
assisted  in  organizing  and  equipping  the  Thirty-Fourth  Ohio  regiment,  %omt- 
times  called  ^^Fiatt  Zouaves.'*  He  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Colonel  Augoit 
2,  1861,  and  Colonel,  May  14,  1862. 

His  regiment  went  into  Western  Virginia,  where  it  performed  a  series  of  raids 
and  marches.  In  September,  1862,  at  Fayetteville,  Virginia,  while  on  the  skir- 
mish line.  Colonel  Toland  had  three  horses  shot  under  him,  but  was  himself 
uninjured.  From  this  time  it  is  said  he  had  a  feeling  that  ho  bore  a  charmed 
life  which  Rebel  bullets  could  not  reach.  After  the  retreat  from  tho  Kanawht 
Valley  Colonel  Toland  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  brigade  in  General  Q. 
A.  Gillmore*s  division,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  movements  which  resulted 
in  driving  the  Bebels  from  the  Valley,  leading  the  advance. 

But  the  spell  which  this  brave  man  fancied  would  protect  his  life  was  s^x>ii 
broken.  In  July,  1863,  ho  was  placed  in  command  of  a  mounted  brigade,  in- 
cluding liis  own  regiment,  and  was  directed  to  attempt  the  destruction  ot'  the 
Vivi^nnia  and  Tennessee  Bailroad.  By  forced  marches  he  reached  the  railroad 
at  Wytheville,  Virginia,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  18th  of  July.  With  his  u>U3i 
braver}'  he  pushed  into  the  town  with  his  regiment,  determined  to  drive  the 
enemy  out.  Taking  advantage  of  shelter  in  houses,  the  Rebels  w:ere  enabled  i" 
pour  a  murderous  fire  into  the  National  troops.  Colonel  Toland  was  at  tlit* 
head  of  his  command  on  horseback,  as  he  always  was  on  such  occasions,  an*! 
presented  a  fiiir  mark  to  the  concealed  sharp-shooters.  One  of  these,  afUr 
several  efforts,  succeeded  in  sending  a  bullet  with  fatal  certainty*.  Culone] 
Toland  fell  forward  on  the  neck  of  his  horse,  but  was  caught  by^  the  tender 
hands  of  his  faithful  orderly.  As  he  was  lifted  to  the  ground  he  could  onl} 
gasp — "My  horse  and  my  sword  to  my  mother!"  So,  with  the  word  on  hi? 
lips  which  is  the  synonym  of  all  gentleness,  fell  one,  who,  in  his  military  career, 
had  shown  himself  to  be  a  man  without  fear.  *'A  man  of  strong,  fierce  will, 
writes  one  of  his  officers  about  him,  "he  did  the  best  be  knew  for  his  regiment, 
though  not  well  versed  in  much  pertaining  to  militar}^  matters,  save  the  featun> 
of  hard  fighting."  During  the  first  year  of  his  service  the  men  of  his  regiment 
hated  him.  Finally  they  almost  forgot  his  violent  temper  in  their  admiration  of 
his  bravery.     K^  ns'^l^  a  member  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church. 
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COLONEL  GEORGE  P.  WEBSTER.   • 


GEORGE  PENNY  WEBSTER  was  born  near  Middletown,  Butler 
County,  Ohio,  December  24,  1824,  and  was  the  son  of  John  Webster,  Esq. 
His  early  education  was  such  as  the  common  schools  at  that  time  afforded. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  went  to  Hamilton,  and  for  two  years  was  deputy  clerk 
ill  the  oflfico  of  the  clerk  of  court.  At  that  time  he  commenced  the  study  of 
law  with  Thomas  Millikcn,  Esq.  He  was  a  diligent  student,  and  in  the  early 
part  of  1846  he  was  admitted  to  the  Butler  County  bar. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mexican  war  ho  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Captain, 
recently  Brevet  Brigadier-General,  Ferd.  Van  Dcrvecr  s  company  of  the  First 
Ohio  Infantry.  He  was  promoted  to  Sergeant-Major,  and  served  with  credit 
throughout  the  war,  being  wounded  in  the  right  shoulder  at  the  storming  of 
Monterey  in  September,  1846. 

Upon  the  declaration  of  peace  he  returned  to  Ohio,  married  a  daughter  of 
John  McAdams,  of  Warrenton,  Jefferson  County,  Ohio,  and  a  year  later  re- 
moved to  Steubenville  and  commenced  the  practice  of  law.  Two  years  after  he 
was  elected  clerk  of  the  court.  He  held  the  oflfice  for  six  years,  when  he  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  his  profession  in  partnership  with  Martin  Andrews,  and 
quickly  rose  to  rank  among  the  foremost  lawyers  of  the  city.  Though  a  strong 
Democrat,  3'et  when  the  rebellion  opened  he  was  the  first  man  in  the  city  to 
take  a  stand  for  the  Government,  and  when  the  call  for  seventy -five  thousand 
men  was  issued,  he  was  instrumental  in  raising  and  forwarding  two  companies. 
Under  the  three  j^ears'  call  he  offered  his  services  to  Governor  Dennison,  and 
was  appointed  Major  of  the  Twenty-Fifth  Ohio  Infantry.  He  joined  the  regi- 
ment at  Camp  Chase,  and  shortly  afterward  was  sent  into  West  Virginia.  In 
May,  1862,  he  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  in  July  was  offered  the 
Colonelcy  of  the  Ninety -Eighth  Ohio.  He  accepted  it,  and  came  home  to  or- 
ganize the  regiment.  While  in  Virginia  he  commanded  four  expeditions,  all  of 
which  were  successful,  and  fought  in  five  battles,  gaining  the  name  of  "  the 
fighting  Major." 

The  Ninety-Eighth  left  Steubenville  for  Covington,  Kentucky,  August  23d. 
From  there  it  marched  to  Lexington,  and  thence  to  Louisville.  Here  Colonel 
Webster  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Thirty-Fourth  Brigade,  Jack.son's 
division,  McCook's  corps.  In  the  battle  of  Perryvillo  ho  fell  from  his  horse 
mortally  wounded,  and  died  on  the  field  of  battle.  A  man  of  high  social  posi- 
tion, and  of  rare  and  genial  qualities,  his  place  was  not  easily  filled. 

His  personal  appearance  was  imposing.  He  was  six  feet  two  inches  high, 
and  weighed  two  hundred  pounds. 
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COLONEL  LEANDER  STEM. 


L BANDER  STEM  was  born  in  Carroll  County,  Maryland,  in  Augi 
1825.  He  emigrated  lo  Tiffin,  Ohio,  with  his  father  in  1829,  and  c 
tinned  to  reside  there  until  his  decease.  At  an  early  age  he  was  s 
to  a  Universitj'  in  Maryland,  and  after  completing  his  collegiate  course,  he  cc 
menced  the  study  of  law  under  the  direction  of  an  elder  brother.  In  due  ti 
ho  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  was  regarded  as  a  ris: 
member  of  the  bar. 

At  the  opening  of  the  rebellion  he  accompanied  a  body  of  the  first  voli 
teers  to  Columbus,  intending  to  enter  the  service,  but  ho  was  suddenly  su 
moned  to  the  bedside  of  a  dying  daughter,  and  it  was  not  until  the  summer 
1862  that  he  entered  the  field.  He  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  One  Hundi 
and  First  Ohio  Infantry,  and  the  regiment  was  mustered  into  the  service  Aug 
30,  1862.  On  the  1st  of  September  it  was  ordered  to  the  defense  of  Cincinn 
against  Kirby  Smith.  When  the  Rebel  army  withdrew  the  regiment  w< 
to  Louisville  and  was  assigned  to  the  Thirty-First  Brigade,  Ninth  Divi«i 
Twenty-First  Army  Corps. 

The  battle  of  Perryvillc  soon  followed,  in  which  Colonel  Stem,  by  conn 
and  coolness  under  fire,  won  for  himself  and  his  resrinient  the  admiration  of  i 
division  commander,  General  Milcliel.  His  i'rionds  entertained  the  hiirh 
anticipations  of  his  success;  but  he  seemed  to  have  premonitions  of  a  diffon 
sort;  and,  on  the  evening  before  the  advance  of  the  army  on  Murfreesboro', 
conversation  with  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends  he  said:  "I  am  a  doon: 
man  ;  and  will  not  survive  my  first  regular  engagement." 

On  the  afternoon  of  December  261  h,  an  engagement  occurred  at  Knob  Gi 
in  which  Colonel  Stem  with  his  regiment  charged  and  captured  a  Rebel  battt 
and  several  prisoners.  The  army  closed  around  Murfreesboro',  and  on  t 
evening  of  the  30th  the  One  Hundred  and  First  was  engaged  in  a  demonst; 
tion  against  the  enemy,  in  order  to  develop  his  position.  During  this  mir 
ment  the  Colonel  took  out  his  pipe,  lighted  it,  and  commenced  to  smoke,  wli 
a  shell  came  crashing  through  the  timber,  exploded  near  him,  and  covered  h 
with  dirt.  He  never  moved  a  muscle,  but  smoked  on,  apparently  as  i 
concerned  as  if  sitting  in  his  ofiice.  The  next  morning  the  battle  of  Siu 
River  began  in  earnest,  anrl  almost  immediately  it  was  evident  that  tlu»  rii: 
of  the  Union  line  would  be  ibrced  back.  When  Colonel  Stem's  regiment* Ivg 
to  waver  under  a  severe  cross-fire,  he  called  out,  ** Stand  by  the  fiag  now,  1 
the  good  old  State  of  Ohio!"  and  instantly  fell,  mortally  wounded. 
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He  was  captured  and  conveyed  to  Marfroesboro',  where  he  died  on  the 
morning  of  January  5th,  1863,  just  as  the  advance  of  the  Union  army  entered 
the  place.  The  intelligence  of  his  death  created  a  profound  regret  among  a 
wide  circle  of  friends.  He  was  buried  with  militaiy  and  Masonic  honors,  and 
the  Aineral  will  long  be  remembered  as  the  most  sorrowful  event  in  the  history 
of  that  community.  The  regiment,  upon  being  mustered  out  of  service  appro- 
priated a  handsome  sum  for  the  erection  of  a  monument,  which  now  stands  over 
the  Colonel's  grave,  bearing  touching  inscriptions  of  love  and  admiration. 


LIEUTENANT-CO  WEL  JONAS  D.  ELLIOTT. 


JONAS  D.  ELLIOTT  was  born  in  Milton,  Wayne  County,  Ohio,  July 
2,  1840.  When  about  ten  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  Canaan  Academy, 
where  he  remained  two  or  three  years,  and  then  went  to  Hayesville,  Ashland 
County,  Ohio,  and  fitted  himself  for  college.  He  was  engaged  for  some  time  in 
teaching  at  Memphis,  Missouri,  but  the  death  of  his  father  left  him  dependent 
upon  his  own  resources,  and  he  returned  to  Ohio  and  commenced  the  study 
of  law. 

On  the  23d  of  July,  1862,  he  was  commissioned  a  Captain  in  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Second  Ohio  Infantrv;  and  just  before  leaving  for  the  field  he  was 
married  to  a  daughter  of  Zenas  Crane.  He  went  into  camp  at  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
but  was  soon  ordered  into  Kentucky.  He  was  promoted  to  Major  in  May,  1863, 
and  a  year  later  was  made  Lieutenant-Colonel. 

In  the  summer  of  1864  he  commanded  the  led  wing  of  the  regiment  at 
Dodsonville,  Alabama,  while  the  right  wing  was  at  Bellefonte  under  Colonel 
Given.  In  September  the  entire  regiment  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  Wheeler;  but 
it  was  soon  ordered  into  camp  at  Decatur.  On  the  evening  of  the  23d  of  Sep- 
tember, all  the  available  men  at  that  place  were  ordered  to  re-enforce  the  garri- 
son at  Athens  against  an  anticipated  attack  by  General  Forrest  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Elliott  was  placed  in  command  of  three  hundred  men — all  that  could  be 
spared— and  when  within  three  miles  of  Athens  he  was  met  by  General  Forrest 
with  a  greatly  superior  force.  His  little  band  fought  and  drove  back  many  times 
its  own  number,  and  would  have  entered  the  fort  had  it  not  bebn  surrendered 
before  their  arrival.  When  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  it  the  guns  were 
turned  upon  Colonel  Elliott,  and  he  was  met  by  a  fresh  brigade  of  Eebels  under 
General  Warren.  His  ammunition  was  gone  and  he  was  completely  surrounded. 
At  this  juncture  General  Warren  commanded  his  orderly  to  shoot  that  officer, 
pointing  to  Colonel  Elliott;  and  a  moment  later  he  fell,  mortally  wounded  in 
the  head.  He  lingered  for  nineteen  days,  but  the  ball  could  not  be  extracted. 
Most  of  the  time  he  was  wildly  delirious,  talking  almost  constantly  of  wife  and 
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home;  but  during  his  lucid  intervals  ho  gave  good  evidence  that  he  was  c 
Bcious  of  his  approaching  death,  and  that  he  was  ^^ sustained  and  soothed  by 
unfaltering  trust."  He  was  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  having  mi 
a  profession  of  his  faith  in  February,  1862.  Colonel  Elliott  died  on  the  II 
of  October,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  in  the  cemeU 
at  Athens,  Alabama. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  JAMES  W.  SHANK 


JAMES  W.  SHANE  was  born  in  Jefferson  County,  Ohio,  January  18 
1830.  By  teaching  and  studying  at  the  same  time  he  became  a  th< 
ough  scholar,  and  when  twenty -four  years  old  was  admitted  to  the  b 
He  was  diligent  in  his  profession,  was  a  safe  counsellor  and  an  able  advoca) 
and  for  several  years  was  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  county. 

When  the  war  first  opened,  he  was  prevented  by  private  reasons  from  i 
tering  the  army,  but  in  July,  1862,  he  recruited  a  company  and  w*a8  assigned 
the  Ni net}' -Eighth  Ohio  Infantry.  He  first  saw  service  in  Kentucky,  bei 
present  on  the  retreat  from  Lexington  to  Louisville,  and  in  the  battle  of  Pen 
ville.  In  this  battle  ho  was  conspicuous  for  his  intrepid  bravery,  and  was  sc 
after  promoted  to  Major,  and  in  June,  18G3,  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  ;  and  fn 
that  time  until  liis  death  ho  was  almost  constantly  in  command  of  the  regime 

While  on  a  brief  leave  of  absence  in  May,  18()4,  he  heard  that  the  gn 
campaign  under  Sherman  had  commenced,  and  at  once  hastened  to  the  fit! 
The  campaign  was  almost  a  continuous  action  ;  and  in  every  danger  Lieutona 
Colonel  Shane  bore  his  full  share.  On  the  27th  of  Juno  he  roll,  niortallv  wound 
in  an  assault  on  the  enemy's  works  at  Konesaw,  livintc  onlv  fortv  niinut 
When  told  that  death  was  inevitable,  he  exclaimed,  ••My  poor  wife!  were  it  i 
for  her — but,  O  Lord,  thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done."  Ho  said  to  those  arou 
him,  "Turn  my  face  to  the  foe,  boys;"  and  then  to  the  Surgeon,  "Doctor,  wr 
to  her,  and  tell  her  I  die  happy  and  will  meet  her  in  heaven."  Thus  the  spi 
parted,  bearing  aspirations  for  home  and  country  with  it  to  the  Throne  i}(  \ 
Great  Infinite. 

Among  the  many  beautiful  traits  in  Lieutenant-Colonel  Shane's  charae 
was  his  consistent  Christian  deportment.  He  united  with  the  Presbyiori 
Church  in  May,  1855,  and  from  that  day  until  the  hour  of  his  death.  relii:i 
with  him  was  a  matter  of  earnest  dut3\  There  are  manv  who  caii  tostifv  tl 
throughout  his  entire  army  career,  he  wore  the  "breastplate  of  righteousncj 
and  carried  the  "shield  of  faith." 
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COLONEL  JOSEPH  L  KIRBY  SMITH. 


JOSEPH  L.  KIEBT  SMITH  was  of  New  England  origin.  His  grand- 
father, Joseph  L.  Smith,  was  a  lawyer  in  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  who 
was  a  Major  in  1812,  and  served  during  the  Canada  war,  being  promoted 
to  Colonel,  He  was  afterward  United  States  Judge  in  Florida  Territory,  where 
he  died.  His  son,  Ephraim  K.  Smith,  the  father  of  Joseph  L.  Kirby  Smith,  was 
a  Captain  in  the  United  States  army,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Molino  del 
Bay,  in  Mexico.  Another  son,  Edmund  K.  Smith,  was  the  Kirby  Smith  of  the 
Confederate  army. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  1836.  He  entered  the  military 
school  at  West  Point  by  appointment  from  New  York.  In  1857  he  gi*aduated 
with  the  highest  honors,  and  was  appointed  Lieutenant  of  Topographical  Engi- 
neers. In  1860  he  accompanied  the  Utah  expedition  as  Aid-de-Camp  to  General 
Patterson.  Upon  the  organization  of  the  Forty-Third  Ohio  Begiraent,  applica- 
tion was  made  for  a  trained  commander,  and  he  was  appointed  its  Colonel. 

He  went  with  the  regiment  to  the  field.  At  Island  No.  10,  the  first  military 
operations  of  any  importance  in  which  his  regiment  was  engaged,  his  engineer- 
ing abilities  proved  to  be  of  great  service.  He  was  aAerward  with  Pope's  army 
during  the  advance  on  Corinth,  and  was  engaged  in  the  advance  through  Mis* 
sissippi,  which  was  interrupted  by  the  surrender  at  Holly  Springs. 

In  October,  1862,  his  regiment  being  a  part  of  General  Stanley's  division 
nnder  Bosecrans,  he  participated  in  the  battle  of  Corinth.  During  the  first  day 
of  the  battle,  October  3d,  this  division  was  not  engaged,  but  on  the  second  day 
the  Ohio  Brigade  of  that  division  was  placed  in  support  of  Battery  Bobinett, 
the  point  where  one  of  the  most  determined  assaults  of  the  Bebcls  was  made. 
The  Forty-Third  Ohio  was  in  the  hottest  of  this  attack,  and  in  its  height  the 
beloved  Smith  was  mortally  wounded.  He  died  eight  days  after,  October  12, 
1862. 

General  Stanley  in  his  report  of  the  battle  says  of  him :  *^  Soon  in  the  battle  of 
the  4th  Colonel  J.  L.  K.  Smith  fell  with  a  mortal  wound.  I  have  not  words  to 
describe  the  qualities  of  this  model  soldier,  or  to  express  the  loss  wo  have  sustained 
in  his  death.  The  best  testimony  I  can  give  to  his  memory  is — the  spectacle 
witnessed  by  myself  in  the  very  moment  of  battle,  of  stern,  brave  men  weeping 
as  children  as  the  word  passed:  *  Kirby  Smith  is  killed.'  By  his  side  fell  his 
constant  companion  and  Adjutant,  accomplished  young  Heyl." 

The  name  Kirby  which  seemed  to  be  prized  by  the  family,  came  from  the 
wife  of  the  grandfather,  whose  maiden  name  was  Kirby.  Her  father  was  the 
author  of  the  once  famous  Kirby  Beports  of  Connecticut. 
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COLONEL  JOHN  W.  LOWE. 


JOHN  WILLIAMSON  LOWB  was  born  at  Now  Brunswick,  Now 
Jereoj'',  November  15,  1809.  Ho  removed  with  his  parents  to  Rnbway, 
New  Jersey,  in  1817,  and  there  he  be^an  to  earn  his  daily  bread  by  work- 
ing in  Cohen's  woolen  factory.  In  1820  he  removed  to  New  York,  where  he 
found  employment  in  the  Bible  House,  and  learned  the  trade  of  a  printer.  In 
the  meantime  his  father  died,  and  upon  him  devolved  the  care  of  his  step- 
mother and  five  children.  With  patience  and  self-denial  this  trust  was  faithfully 
executed.  When  about  fourteen  years  old  he  joined  the  New  York  Cadets,  and 
daring  the  remainder  of  his  life  military  tactics  became  one  of  his  chief  studies. 
In  1833  he  settled  at  Batavia,  Clermont  County,  Ohio.  Here  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Judge  Fishback,  and  under  his  tutelage  commenced  the  study  of 
law,  at  the  same  time  working  at  his  trade  in  order  to  sustain  himself  In  duo 
time  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  soon  after  he  married  Judge  Fish  back's 
daughter. 

In  politics  he  was  a  strong  Whig,  and  though  seldom  a  candidate  for  oflUce, 
he  was  always  a  prominent  party  orator.  He  opposed  the  Mexican  war  until 
he  saw  that  opposition  was  useless  ;  and  then,  contrary  to  his  personal  fceling» 
and  the  interests  of  his  family,  he  accepted  the  command  of  a  compnii}',  joined 
the  Second  Ohio,  and  served  with  it  until  it  was  disbanded  in  1848.  Ho  re- 
turned from  Mexico  with  a  shattered  constitution.  Disease,  chronic  and  incur- 
able, had  taken  hold  of  his  system,  and  he  was  ever  after  unable  to  endure  ex- 
treme bodily  fatigue.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  traits  of  his  character  was  his 
sympathy  with  suffering;  and  there  are  many  who  will  remember* that  when 
the  Asiatic  cholera  first  appeared  in  Batavia,  in  1849,  John  Lowe  and  his  wife 
Boomed  utterly  regardless  of  themselves.  Wherever  suffering  and  death  were 
most  terrific,  there  were  they,  administering  to  the  dying,  burying  the  dead,  and 
consoling  the  bereaved. 

In  1854  he  removed  to  Dayton,  and  a  year  later  to  Xenia,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  and  practice  his  profession  up  to  the  breaking  out  of  tiie  rebell- 
ion.    He  was  chosen  Captain  of  the  first  company  raised  in  Greene  County,  and 
on  the  19th  of  April,  18G1.  he  reported  with  it  at  Columbus.     The  company  was 
assigned  to  the  Twelfth  Ohio,  and  John  W.  Lowe  was  elected  Colonel  of  the 
regiment.     In  June  Colonel  Lowe  ro-organized  his  regiment  for  the  three  years' 
service,  and  soon  after  ho  joined  General  Cox's  brigade  on  the  Kanawha.     On 
the  17th  of  July  Colonel  Lowe  was  ordered  by  General  Cox  to  take  his  own 
regiment,  a  detachment  of  the  Twentj'-First  Ohio,  two  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
a  few  cavalrj',  and  to  explore  tho  country  about  the  mouth  of  Scary  Creek,  to 
Vol.  I.— 64. 
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ascorlnin  the  enemy's  position,  and,  if  possible,  to  carry  it.     The  enemy 
fouiul,  strongl}'  posted,  on  the  brow  of  a  precipitous  hill  on  the  opposite 
of  Scarey  Crook.   Preparations  were  at  once  made  for  the  attack.     The  ti 
forded  the  crook,  advanced  boldly,  and  without  doubt  would  soon  have 
within  the  enemy's  works,  but  at  the  critical  moment  the  Rebels  received  r 
forctMuonts,  which  were  at  once  thrown  into  action.     Colonel  Lowe's  entii*c 
maud  was  now  engaged,  and   had  exhausted  its  ammunition.     The  prosper 
success  was  hopeless,  and  accordingly  he  withdrew  his  forces  in  i^ood  order,  b 
ing  off   all  the  wounded.     The  enemy's  force  was  originally  fillcen  hun 
strong,  and  the  re-enforcements  raised  it  to  at  least  two  thousand.     He  wj 
first  censured  for  the  withdrawal,  in  some  quarters;  but  on   a  fuller  know] 
of  the  facts  his  course  was  justified. 

In  the  latter  part  of  August  the  Twelfth  Ohio  joined  General  Rosec; 
then  at  Clarksburg.  As  soon  as  a  sufficient  force  was  collected  to  open 
munications  with  General  Cox,  by  way  of  Gaule^-  Bridge,  the  march  souths 
began.  The  Colonel's  health  was  delicate,  but  his  will  was  indomitable; 
though  cautioned  and  advised  to  retire  from  the  service,  the  hardships  of  w 
he  was  no  longer  able  to  endure,  ho  still  felt  that  his  place  was  at  tho  hea 
his  regiment.  He  looked  forward  to  tho  battle  in  which  he  fell  as  tho  prol 
end  of  his  military  career;  for,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife  only  four  days  befor 
says:  "I  find  myself  hoping,  and  it  is  now  about  my  on]y  hope,  that  I 
soon  bo  at  home,  a  wounded  soldier,  to  receive  your  care  for  a  little  time, 
then  to  lay  me  down  to  my  long  rest.  Wait  a  little  longer,  dearest,  a  wc< 
day  ma}'  relieve  our  suspense  and  bring  my  fate  upon  mo.  God  rules  ovc 
things,  and  disposes  of  us  as  lie  thinks  best." 

On  tho  18Lh  of  Soptoinbor  the  Twelfth  Ohio  was  ordered  up  to  the  siif 
of  the  Tenth  in  the  battle  of  Carnifex  Corry.  Tho  underbrush  was  thitk, 
in  order  to  handle  his  men  satisfactcn-ilv,  Colonel  Lowe  dismounted  anil 
vanned  on  fuot  at  tho  head  of  his  regiment.  Soon  he  was  in  front  of  a  1 
battery  in  tho  thickest  of  tho  tight,  and  a  moniont  later,  as  ho  clu'orfd  his 
forward,  a  rifle  ball  pierced  his  forehead,  and  he  fell  dead,  tho  first  tioM-ol 
from  Ohio  killed  in  battle  in  the  War  for  tho  Union. 

His  corpse  was  tenderly  cared  for  by  the  Chaplain   of  his   regiment,  < 
fully  forwarded  to  his  late  home,  and  followed   to  its  final  resting-place 
groat  and  teariul  congregation  of  stricken  mourners. 
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LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  MOSES  F.  WOOSTER. 


MOSES   FAIECHILD   WOOSTER   was   born   in   Alfred,   Berkshire 
County,  Massachusetts,  September  3d,  1825.     He  removed  to  Ohio   in 
1832,  and  finally  settled  at  Norwalk,  Huron  County,  in  1848,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  drug  trade. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  he  was  one  of  two  Second-Lieutenante 
in  the  Norwalk  Light  Guards,  and  when  the  company  was  called  into  service  it 
was  decided  by  lot  who  should  be  retained.  Lieutenant  Wooster  lost;  but  he 
immediately  commenced  raising  another  company,  of  which  he  was  made  First- 
liieatenant.  The  company  was  assigned  to  the  Twenty-Fourth  Ohio,  and  he 
become  Adjutant.  He  was  engaged  at  Cheat  Mountain,  Greenbrier,  Pittsburg 
liAnding,  and  Corinth  ;  and  was  made  a  Captain  for  gallantry.  Upon  the  or- 
ganization of  the  One  Hundred  and  First  Ohio  Infantry  he  was  made  Major  of 
that  regiment,  and  soon  after  he  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel.  He  was 
engaged  at  Perryville,  and  was  conspicuous  for  his  bravery  and  the  ability  with 
which  he  handled  his  men.  He  fell,  mortally  wounded,  on  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1862,  while  actively  and  courageously  doing  all  in  his  power  to  stem  the 
tide  of  defeat  at  Stone  Biver.    He  died  on  the  1st  of  January,  1863. 
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STAFF  OFFICERS,  ETC. 


WE  bnvo  already  given  namoB,  rank,  and  leading  features  in  the 
tory  of  officers  born  in  or  appointed  from  Ohio,  who  rose  to  the  g 
of  Brevet  Brigadier- General,  or  above  it.  The  regimental  roster 
tlie  succeeding  volume,  give  the  official  history  of  Ohio  officers  below  that  gi 
There  is  another  class,  however,  that  cnn  not  be  presented  in  either  of  these 
nections — the  class  employed  as  Aides,  Adjutant-Generals,  Paymasters,  Quai 
masters,  etc.,  in  various  phases  of  the  work  loosely  known  as  Staff  duty, 
these,  such  a  list  as  the  Regular  and  Volunteer  Registers  of  the  army  exh 
is  presented  below.  As  they  were  all  appointed  from  Ohio,  it  is  only  thoi 
needful  to  give  the  State  of  their  birth: 

ASSISTANT    ADJUTANT-GEBlDBAIiS. 


NAME. 


tt 
tt 
*i 
•  t 
i  > 
tt 


COM.  IMVBO. 


Blrtior  Liirins  V.  BIrrro , 

*'      John  A.Caiupboll 

('.  S.  Cluirhit 

Jam».f  NV.  Forsyth 

>Villi.nn  K.  I'ri.-r 

John  W.  >tc<"l»« 

(J:it  -H  r.  'rhni.Htiin  

Ah'X.  Von  Schr:ii-iIiT  .... 
Captain  Wni.   \'.  An  1«t-«  -n 

(iuxt.ivc  M.  B  i!«r«Mn 

"       ^larrn-*  V.  Bc'^tnw 

"       .l:iMl-'M  L.  l{uit-«hiitl 

"      llt-nrv  M.  <  i»l 

"      Win.  n.  Cliir-p 

**      K/.i:i  W,  <I(irk«',  ir 

**      (.'alv«>rt  W.  <'<t«j»n ;Ju-i«* 

*'      Tht'oiltin' Ciix  i-luly 

*'      MuiTJiy  I)avi«< .Auc. 

•'      K.l\%:ir.I  (■.  l).-ui« |l».<.-. 

*'      Chjirlr.M  \V.  iMi'tiidi .Oct. 

"      John  (.'.  PoMchiH-i '.Junf 

An-Ui' ('..  Ki-k I     *' 

John  <iri'<>n j March 

JjllU'rt   \.(ili)ViT ,     '• 

Ju-I>«  r  K.  II'  rl"'ri !.N'i)V. 

I'ani'l  ll-h  ir  I 'K.h. 


•  i 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
t  i 
tt 


1 1 
1 1 


t  • 

tt 
1 1 


May 
Oct. 
Ant;. 
July 
Auk. 
O.'t. 
\pril 
F.-h. 

;s  pt. 

i  Vu«'. 
I>.r. 
Oct. 

F.h. 


Nn'I  li.  Ji-irrK'-" 

(,'hai  h-M  o.  .I«ilin.' 

An'lri-%v  ('.  K«'iMp  r 
John  M.  K<'n  lri<-k  .. 


lioh  1 1  P.  K«-nn  '  ly «ii-t. 

<ioiiion  lii>!|;iii<i .\piil 

('  nil-.  KiniiKhiiiy .''••pt. 

K<1  ly  I).  MiisiH I     '• 

Iii-oiM>l-l  M.irkhr<-it I 

U«-  .ir  Mill"  r 'J>"f. 

S*'th  U.  .M'n* \ij'r. 

J.IIIICrt    II.   «l'llin '.llMI" 

C!i.iil<  s  A.  r.ii  tihi:;'* iM.iich 

I>i  iin  I'iatt Iini'.* 

Will.  I,.   I'..it<-i iManh 

l>\.iy 

'Oit. 

lM:iirh 

'MiV 

'F-li. 

Mulv 

'S"pt. 

I  »•'<•. 

Juni' 


Klliolt  *<.  *4\iA\  

lli^iirv  ('.  K  inncy 

\\  III.  A  .  iSiMh'-ii.itj'l.. 

1/  iviil  i, .  Swiiirii 

John  (t.   I  flioi  •! 

ll>-nr>    1  hi'.ill 

\V  III.  ( '.   I'm  ii<r, 

Jaiiich  \i.  \V.tlk<-r 

J><niiiH  li.  Willi. ill! 
J.iuiofi  ?>.  Wilson  ... 


5, 

27, 

3. 

4, 

.\ 

-' « 

y, 

1. 

1.-', 

2»i. 
23. 

o- 
•-• « 

v>, 

.14), 

•>  I 

"•■  f 

17. 

17, 
Z), 
23. 
11. 
11. 


l.v^-j 

lN".2 


VORS. 


KIMAKB0. 


.  Man  h 
.[April 
.S.-pt. 
.  F.h. 


2'.. 

n. 

I. 

I'j. 

7. 

2.N 

••••■■ 

:■»., 

II. 
2"i, 

I  a! 

21. 

h», 

In 

I'i. 

2'.>. 
20. 
1''. 
2»«. 
17. 
1. 


("onnecticut Mn«t*»r*»d  out  Soremher  11,  l-^'i. 

Ohio Ki'ovi't  C^>l<in*'l  and  Ilris.i«li<  r-Ofnoral. 

Ohio jMnntiTi-il  ont  July  I'»,  l-^i**;  Iln-irti  Lt.  Colon' I 

"    Ohio y'oninii».ii>n  Tamtttl  to  itn-'^pt  Itri»:.itli*-i-Gi-n- 

••  [Ohio "lirx- 1  ('..loiul  anil  Briii-nlifi -<;<  u- r.il. 

•'  IVi-rniont .IJi«T-t  I.ii-titi-n.mt  ••ohii-l. 

l-MslOhio 'Miitf.i  out  f».-.  .  i;i.  1-  ;. .  H\t.Lt    «'.-].  \  Br:,-. 

l^■o  (JiTiM.iny I.t ,  Col.  *«'Vint\ -Fiu' ;h  "iiio  .  IJ\i.  Hr..;.«i  . 

lo.j'.oi.io U  -i:fn«'il  .Mai.h  1-.  :  — I  I-  •  .     pi; 

Ivil  Ohi I  T'lii.  to   M.i:.  Ji.ly    'n,    I-^'^:  nni^«*»r' .1   out    1 

l«M.2  Ohio |'ioiiioi'-i|  :..  .^I.ijm  .lii'r-  „';  i«».. .   Hr-  >■  t  •  w.  ■; 

"  'ohi  I Il^-j.:!)-!!  K-I>rn.ir\  I.-.  1'   '>. 

isKt  O!iio >lii«t<-r--(I  out  .laniiitrt    I.  I « ''.■■.  .  H\t.   B:i'.«fa- 

I^»>.''.'Ohio '^1^l!.t•  r'<l  out  Pi-»iiil'  r '•.  l~-"»;   Wv  \  ■*  M  <.    r. 

I.-J'H  oi.io .Mii-ti-ii-.l  out  (».  tolc  I  .".I.  .--.. ;  Bf  *• ;  M  \,>  r. 

*'  'Vii.-iniii 

*'  'N'i'W  York ^Iu».trrr.l  out  Novi  ml"  r  .*?.  1  •',   Hr  \    r  < 

•*  'Ohio iTriMiiot'-il  to  M.t.ioi   F'*.rn.»ry  :■,  l-i  ■.  B»: 

l.-uii'l lit  Kun<-il  l»»i«  nii'i-i  1.'.  iv  I. 

"  itHiio 

l"«fi.lO!i!o 'Mu-t«'n"l  out  S'.ptcmlHT  19.  l^  ■. :  B\t.  I.l.  *\-\ 

'"  ;Nr\v  Yolk ; 

••    (Milo ' 

"    Mhi  • i:  •xijrri-l  Juno  r.  l-»".'. :  Br- \.t  ^!.i^    r. 

W»?i'"|iio |l^^j'.:n■•l  F'l-ruirk  II.  !"«-  . 

••  '(■..:in.  :i.  lit      ..    I'p.l  .«(  N   «•  ^..ikTir^   .Vn.Mi-t".  1- ? 

"    I'i'iiii-ix  iMiiii « \pp.  <'o|.  V.  K.(«iri«"..  Bfv- t  Bii^kii  r-'.itT 

**     N    w   ^iiik U' "i  .'ii- I  No\»'nil"T '•.  !■' J. 

'•    »»:ii.i U   -I--. I.  ■!  Jill.   J'..  1*'<>. 

'»    oiro   U -1,11  ■  I  .«*  pt -nili -r  .;•.  W..'.  B--.-. 

••    u!,i.>   rr-.'.i.  ^I.»  .  N.-*.  11.  •..-..     K.^M    V:r-"   -.   -.■ 

l.M^lnliu. ^lu-:- r-  1     lit  > -i-l.  I '.''■.'■  .   r.i-1-T  M...    -. 

|.^i>l  M  t«.-.i   i.iMiil- .  IJ  ■»■  1  '*I.im'i -.    ••'<.     ••••.»  Ml.  .1  hit     I- .t   .• 

Bv  .t'.l."  f-.T-p-t  J  il  1.  ill.»iiir»  :;i  til-  .  :■  1    .     •. 
^t.i.l  .  t  ii  Ml.  .\v.  nil  .  lo.i  :  it  pritiiu  i  :  i  I.;:-   • 


I   I 


I'rornn'fil  M  lor  .Iiit!-'  i '.  T.*^'! . 

Uipn:.|i|  No-.".-nili.'r  JT'.,  1-  4. 

*••!  >•■  1  |<i  •■Moii.«i>   HI  F'-ri>  -  Ki»:h?'i  « 'h;  •  li  !it 

I'l >'iii<>tc  I  !^l  tjor  May  11,  i'<>2.     Ki^n.nul  Ji  o 


l»-.j  N—«   Yo,  k  

, .\ii'trijt 

l"»«>j.  F'  ■iins\  1\  .111,  I  . 

•'     O'jio  

"    OV|i  , 

|V',T  M'i^>.M-liu<<^'t  t"! 

I.v.l  oiii.' 

!.■">.■>  In  li.tn.t Bii\.t  M.ijor. 

l">--2.  l*«iin.Hyliiin-  I  ...' 

'•    O.  io 

l^iktiOl;   (> 

l-»..2!iHii«) IVoni,  M:ii.  F.-h.  7.  It./.;  Bvt.  Lt.  O-J.  %rl  Ool 

W.I  Ohio Mii-t  T  «l  out  July  10.  isH.. 

Wil't  »"iio 

1  "".J  Virgin  i.l "  ••i.Mi-il  P'-'-ofhtT  ".'I ,  H  ?. 

l.-i-^Jloli-.o .Hoii--r.ih!y  .li.-'ih.ir^.'I  April  U.  l-A-V 

l*^t<.. ' 

l'%i.:V>hVo..-......*.'... .....'.  Mu!.t-ie«l  »«ut  Juno  1'.,  l-v.^;  llr.-Tft  M.vor. 

I  I 
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XAMS. 


V  '^mmI  TLtuTj  J*  Hunt....... 

**     ThoDU  M.  Key  .....M.MM.M... 

**     Jftmes  B.  McPheriioa.......... 

**     Chrietopher  A.  Morgan 

**     Wm.  F.  Reynuldv 

I«t.  OoL  John  B.  FrothingUam 

Xaior  &iehar«l  X.  Corwine 

**     Thomas  T.  Bckcrt 

0>ntafn  Flamen  Ball,  jr 

^     Andrew  8.  Burt 

**     George  A.  Custer 

*'     Jabm*  p.  BrooillarU 

**     T.  K.  Greenwood 

*'     John  K.  Jewett 

**     laanc  H.  Marrow 

••     John  H.  Piatt 

**     Henry  8.  Hpear...... 


COM.  IBSUBD. 


Sept. 
Aug. 

May 

June 

March 

Feb. 

July 

March 

April 

June 

April 

June 

May 


March 

July 

April 


23. 

1861 

w. 

«. 

1, 

lt«2 

30, 

31. 

a*. 

KS 

31, 

7, 

9. 

3. 

5. 

», 

16. 

ly. 

18, 

11. 

ai 

BOBN. 


Kentucky.......... 

\^MM  !(/••••••■•••■••■••••• 

V'iBAUwa  •••••••  •••••••••• 

V'glBwa  ••••••  •••*•••«••  •• 

New  York 

Mafssaclmsetts  . 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

*  "'•  »"••••  twrnm 99 m  ••••»••* 
V/  U I \Mm •••••••••••••••••• 

*  '111  W*B  •••••»••  ••■•••••« 

x/U&U*  ■••••»•••  •••••••• 

^^l§  S  V*«**a  •••••••••••••• 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Connecticut 

Pennsylvania.... 


Com.  vacated  hy  apn.  as  Brig.  Gen.  Sept.  15,  1862. 
McLl«llan*s  staff.    Discharged  March  31,  lil63,  under 

act  of  August  5,  1861.  . 

Com.  vacated  by  app.  to  Bris.^Gen.  Aug.  27,  186:2. 
Died  at  8t.  Louis,  Missouri,  January  20, 1866. 
Mustered  out  May  31,  1866. 
Brevet  Brixadier-Qeneral. 
Brevet  Colonel. 
Kn>niont*s  staff*. 

Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Col.,  and  Brig.  Gen. 
Ue«iune<l  July  2,  1865. 
Brevet  Major. 

Discbarsea  March  31, 1863.    Since  Maj.  Gen.  Vote. 
Besigneo  February  1, 1065. 


Brevet  Major. 
Beeigned  August  4,  1862. 


AIDS-DB-CAMF    APPOINTED    UNDEB    ACT    OF    JUIiT   17.    1862. 


BAHB. 

COM.  XMUCD. 

BOBN. 

BBMABKS. 

MAior  CBleb  Bates 

^^*^  Wm.  M.  Este 

••     James  F.  Meline 

March  11, 18A3 
n,   " 

June     30,  1862 
Nov.       6,  IM'>3 
March  11,    '' 

March  11,1863 
Aug.      16,  IS64 
March  11,  1863 
Aug.      10,  1861 
July        4,    " 
March  11,  1863 
Dec.      27, 1861 
Nov.      17,  1863 

V/ 11  lO*  •••••■  •••••••••••• 

Ohio 

New  York 

BeHigned  November  22,  1865. 

Kesiftued  April  1,  Xs^y 

Served  on  utaff  of  Msjor-General  Pope. 

Com.  vacated  by  app.  of  Maj.  and  A.  A.  G., 
Sherman's  staflT,  Jan.  12,  1865;  Brevot  Lieut. 
Staff  of  General  Sherman. 

Behigned  April  28,  IMh. 

Mustered  out  July  11,  1865. 

Mustered  out  January  12, 1866. 
KesiBUtHl  January  .%  Ib65. 
Resigned  Miiy  1,  18A5. 
Rreret  Lit>utenaut-Ct)lonel. 
Mustered  out  June  20.  1805. 

OnBtAin  Wm.  L.  Avery 

V/l]lv*«a*««*  ••«••••••••• 

wlllVa*«*B**  •••••••••••• 

VlllO*«a  •••••••  ••••••*•• 

Ohio 

Ohio 

^*     Lewis  M.  Dayton 

**     Frmnk  J.  Jones 

**     Wells  W.  Legcett •... 

**     James  0.  McCoy 

**     Lester  L.  Taylor  ,.,^»^ 

••      Bobert  8.  Thorns 

Gen. 
Col. 

Oliio 

**      IHckinson  P.  Thm«ton 

Ohio 

••      Lewis  Weitxel ......._....... 

Ohio 

**     Jaaes  U.  Wright... 

Canada 

HOBPITAIi    CHAPIiAIKB. 


IIA]|B. 


Nathaniel  Cbilleuder. ^ 

Washington  M.  Grimes ... 

Robert  McCnne 

Zftchariah  Bagan 

D«vid  W.  Tolford. 

John  F.  Wright... .........M..< 


OOM.  ZSSDCD. 


April 

Jnly 

Feb, 

Juno 

Dec. 

July 

June 


17,1863 
14,  lf«62 
2y,  1864 
23,1862 

29,     " 
6.     •' 


BOBN. 


BBMARKB. 


Indiana.. 


Ohio „ 

Pennsylvania.... 


Mustered  out  July  12,  It^n. 
Mustered  out  November  20,  1:<65. 
Mustered  out  June  24,  l.sfiS. 
Mu«tenNi  out  August  21,  1is65. 
Mustered  out  November  20,  |065. 
«.!Mustered  out  August  4,  1865. 
North  Carolina.  'MusteiM  out  AuKU«t  4,  1865. 


•••■••••••■•*•••• 


JUDQH  ADVOCATES. 


XAHB. 

COM.  XSSVBD. 

BOBN. 

BBHABKB. 

JCiUor  John  A.  Bingham .............. 

^*     Henry  L.  Barnett ........... 

**      Theophilon  Gaines 

••     James  C.  McElroy 

**     Balston  Skinner ...~...... 

'Augr'*io,"r8S 

Nov.        1,  \;V>2 
Sept.      26,  1864 
Mot.     19, 1862 

V/Dlv«  •••••••••••••*•••  • 

OhioZ*i.'*.*.71".*.'.".*.* 
New  York 

Mustered  out  August  3, 1864. 

Mnst'd  out  Dec.  1, 1865;  Bvt.  Col.  and  Brig.  Gen. 

Mnstere<l  out  May  31,  1866. 

Mustered  out  March  1,  1866;  Bvt.  LC.  Oolonei. 

Beeigned  March  20,  UKft. 
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THE  WAR   GOVERNORS,  ETC. 


EX^GOYERNOR  WILLIAM  DENNISON. 


WILLIAM  DENNISON,  the  first  of  the  War  Governors  of  Ohio, 
was  born  at  Gineinnati  on  the  23d  of  November,  1815.  On  his 
mother's  side  h«  is-of  New  England  anocmtry.  His  father,  a  native 
of  New  Jersey,  was  long  and  widely  known  in  the  Miami  Valley  as  a  success- 
ful business  man. 

In  the  year  1835  Hv.  ]>«iufiSK)ii  Was  graduated  at  Miami  University.    At 
college  he  took  from  his  tewili^  commendatione'ibr  twpectable  scholarship, 
and  for  special  excellence  in  political  science,  history,  and  belle-lettres.     He 
pursued  the  study  of  the  law  at  Cincinnati,  in  the  oflSce  of  one  of  the  gifted 
men  of  Ohio,  Nathaniel  G.  Pendleton,  father  of  George  H.  Pendleton.      In 
1840  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  soon  afterward  was  married,  his  bride 
being  the  eldest  daughter  of  William  Neil,  of  Columbus,  whose  name  is  indis- 
solubly  and  honoinbly  connected  with  mail  contracts  and  stage  transportation, 
when  railroads  were  unknown  in   the  Valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  Miraissippi. 
About  the  tiraf  of  his  matriage  Mr.  Dennison  removed  to  Oolumbus,  where  he 
practiced  his  pici^ssion  assiduously  until  1848,  when  the  Whigii  of  the  Senato- 
rial district  conifioeed  of  the  counties  of  Franklin  and  Delaware  elected  him 
to  the  Ohio  Senate.     He  entered  pubKe  lift  at  a  hotly -con  tested  period  of  Ohio 
politics.     Between  the  Whigs  and  "DvmfKOfMihB  lines  were  closely  drawn,  and 
a  third  party  (the  Free  Soil)  made  the  Vewt  of  both  local  and  general  elections 
very  doubtful.     So  closely  were  the  Senators  and  Representatives  divided  that 
the  General  Assembly,  which  met  in  December  of  that  year,  watf  unorganised 
for  more  than  two  weeks,  during  which  period,  in  both  branches,  there  was  a 
struggle  for  mastery;   and  so  heated  was  the  contest  that  scenes  of  violence 
were  feared,  in  which  it  was  expected  that  excited  partisans,  who  thronged  the 
lobbies,  would  take  part.     In  the  contest  for  Speaker  of  the  Senate  Mr.  Den- 
ni.son  was  made  the  representative  of  his  fellow  Whigs,  but  they  could  not  con- 
trol quite  votes  enough  to  elect  him.     This  mark  of  regard  gave  him  promi- 
nence, however,  as  a  member  of  the  Senate,  and  his  i)osition  was  maintained 
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with  skill  and  tact,  that  Beciircd  for  him  personal  and  political  conbiderai 
and  contributed  largely,  in  after  years,  to  designate  him  as  u  man  worth, 
"public  trusts.  His  record  as  a  Senator  associates  him  with  the  repeal  of 
law  denying  black  or  mulatto  persons  the  privilege  of  residence,  and  forbiih 
them  to  testify  in  courts,  which,  from  1804  to  1849,  disgraced  Ohio  Mat 
books;  with  a  demand  for  the  application  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787  to  all  Ti 
tories  of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  in  tiic 
trict  of  Columbia.  In  opposition  to  the  aggressive  demand  of  pro- slavery  ] 
ticians,  Mr.  Dennison  early  took  a  decided  stand.  His  first  public  sju 
delivered  in  the  3'ear  1844,  was  against  the  slavery-extension  Bcheme  invulvi 
the  proposal  to  take  Texas  into  the  Union. 

At  the  close  of  his  Senatorial  term,  in  the  spring  of  1850,  ho  resuii.otl 
practice  of  his  profession,  declining  all  political  offices.  In  1852,  howevi-i 
was  one  of  the  Senatorial  Electors  in  Ohio,  and  cast  his  vote  in  the  eliTi 
college  for  General  Scott.  About  this  time  Mr.  Dennison  accepted  ihe  Pi 
dency  of  the  Exchange  Bank  of  Columbus,  and  began  to  turn  his  altontij 
the  railroad  enterprises  then  attracting  capital  and  business  energy  in  all  \t 
of  Ohio.  He  was  chosen  President  of  the  Columbus  and  Xenia  KnilriKtd, 
has  since  been  actively  engaged  as  director  with  the  chief  railway  lines  ecu 
ing  at  Columbus. 

•  

In  February,  1856,  Mr.  Dennison  was  a  delegate  to  the  Pittsburg  com 
tion,  at  which  the  Bepublican  party  was  inaugurated;  was  a  member  ut' 
Committee  on  Resolutions,  which  prepared  the  platform  of  principle.*-;  and 
June  of  the  same  year,  was  the  acting  chairman  of  the  Ohio  deli'gation  ai 
Philadelpliia  Convention,  and  took  an  influential  ]>art  in  the  cninmiiU'c 
convention  proceedings  which  resulted  in  the  nomination  of  Jolni  C  Fixn 
for  the  Prcsitlency. 

In  1859  ^Ir.  Dennison  was  nominated  by  acclamation  as  tlie  l»ci'u)«". 
candidate  for  Governor  of  Ohio.  His  opponent,  the  candidate  of  the  D«- 
cratie  party,  Rufus  P.  Eanney,  was  a  man  of  high  characior,  who  ha«l  W^ 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1852,  and  who  had  scrvutl  v 
distinction  as  one  of  the  Supreme  Judges  of  the  Stale.  Tlie  candidates  dci-: 
the  i.ssiies  of  the  campaign  at  a  series  of  mass  meetings  held  in  iliiToivnt  | 
of  the  State.  Earnest  interest  was  manifested  on  both  sides  concern  in  i,'  i: 
debates,  and  it  was  generally  considered  that  Mr.  Dennison's  snccc^s  ctni 
uted  largely  to  the  liberal  majority  by  which  he  was  elected.  In  his  inau-i 
the  now  Governor  affirmed  that  Ohio  was  unmistakably  oj)pose<l  to  the  cx' 
sion  of  slavery,  and  bade  his  constituents  bear  him  witness  tliai  ihc  ••! 
of  these  aggressions  was  permanent  pro-slavery  dominion  in  the  Govi-im: 
or  a  dissolution  of  the  Union;  j)eaceably,  if  convenient;  if  not.  l^r<iM\,  i:'i 
sible,  for  the  establishment  of  a  slavehohlin^r  confederacv.  The  lir>t  ivvi.! 
note  in  which  the  Governor  took  part  was  on  the  occa.^fion  of  nii  nill.  i:il  \ 
from  the  Legislatures  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  to  the  State  caj'ita!.  in  J 
uary,  18(j0,  upon  an  invitation  from  the  General  Assembly  of  (.)hiM.  H::|'| 
ing  at  a  time  when  the  National  House  of  Kej)resentatives  was  unable  :•>  •  r_: 
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ise,  and  when  discassions  of  danger  to  the  Union  were  upon  every  tongue,  the 
event  was  regarded  as  one  of  much  significance. 

Governor  Dennison's  first  message  was  delivered  to  the  Fiflj-Fourth  Gen- 
eral Assembly  January  7,  1861.  It  reported  an  abstract  of  the  census  returns 
of  1860,  with  suggestions  respecting  legislation  required  by  developments  of 
mining,  manufacturing,  and  agricultural  resources;  gave  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  State  finances,  recommended  a  continuance  of  the  State  bunking 
Bystem,  and  strongly  urged  an  effective  military  system.  Discussing  at  con- 
Biderable  length  questions  pertaining  to  a  dismemberment  of  the  Union  then 
agitated,  the  Governor  declared  the  judgment  of  Ohio  in  1860  to  be  precisely 
what  it  was  in  1832,  when  its  Legislature  resolved:  "That  the  Federal  Union 
exists  in  a  solemn  compact,  entered  into  by  tlid  voluntary  consent  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  each  and  ever}''  State,  and  that,  therefore,  no  State 
can  claim  the  right  to  secede  from,  or  violate  that  compact;  and  however 
grievous  may  be  the  supposed  or  real  burdens  of  a  State,  the  only  legitimate 
remedy  is  in  the  wise  and  faithful  exorcise  of  the  elective  franchise,  and  a  sol* 
emn  responsibility  of  the  public  agents."  In  accordance  with  this  judgment 
he  concluded  his  message  with  an  emphatic  declaration  that,  loyal  as  Ohio  has 
always  been  to  the  Constitution,  she  would  maintain  her  loyalty  come  what 
might.  These  are  the  common  sentiments  and  common  words  of  patriots,  but 
at  the  time,  and  under  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  uttered  on  behalf 
of  the  State  of  Ohio,  they  possessed  peculiar  force  and  weight. 

Of  the  war  administration  of  Governor  Dennison  we  have  already  spoken 
at  length.  It  only  remains  to  say  that  he  continued  to  give  time  and  labor 
freely  to  the  Union  cause  through  the  war;  that  he  was  made  President  of  the 
great  anti-Yallandigham  State  Convention,  and  of  the  National  Convention  at 
Baltimore  that  re-nominated  Mr.  Lincoln;  that,  when  Mr.  Montgomery  Blair 
retired  from  the  Postmaster-Generalship  in  Mr.  Lincoln*s  Cabinet,  Governor 
Dennison  was  chosen  to  succeed  him;  that  he  was  retained  by  Mr.  Johnson, 
and  that  he  resigned  his  portfolio  when  the  new  President  began  to  assail  the 
Union  party.  Since  then  Governor  Dennison  has  resumed  his  residence  at 
Columbus,  and  devoted  himself  to  his  private  business,  in  which  he  has  accu- 
mulated a  handsome  fortune. 
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EX-GOVERNOR  DAVID  TOD. 


HON.  DAVID  TOD,  the  second  of  the  War  Governors,  was  born 
Youngstown,  Mahoning  County,  Ohio,  on  the  21st  of  February,  IS 
His  father,  the  Hon.  George  Tod,  settled  in  Ohio  in  1800,  having  left 
native  State,  Connecticut,  with  many  other  of  the  early  pioneers  who  set! 
the  Western  Reserve.  Ohio  was  then  a  Territory,  and  the  same  year  of 
coming  into  it  Mr.  Tod  was  called  upon  b}'  Governor  St.  Clair  to  act  as  Secret 
of  the  Territory.  In  1802,  when  Ohio  was  admitted  ii>to  the  Union,  he  > 
elected  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  holding  that  office  for  seven  years  in  s 
cession ;  he  was  afterward  re-elected  to  the  same  j)osition,  but  on  the  break 
out  of  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  resigned  his  seat  on  the  bench,  t 
tendering  his  services  to  the  Government,  was  commissioned  a  Major,  and  aft 
ward  promoted  to  the  Colonelcy  of  the  Nineteenth  Regiment  of  the  am 
During  the  struggle  Colonel  Tod  won  laurels  by  his  coolness,  bravery,  coura 
and  heroism,  especially  at  Sackett's  Harbor  and  Fort  Meigs.  After  the  w 
feeigning  his  commission,  he  returned  to  Triinibull  County,  where,  al\er  a  sli 
time,  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Court  of  (-ommon  Pleas,  havin«r  f^^r  hi>  < 
cuit  the  whole  northern  part  of  Ohio.  Judge  Tod  remained  upon  tlio  bi'nth 
fourteen  years,  retiring  in  1829,  and  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  pui^uinix 
profession  of  the  law,  dying,  universally  regretted,  at  the  age  of  sixt^'-sevon, 
1841.  At  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1841,  David  Tod  was  practicing  law,  li 
ing  been  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  ago  of  twenty-two,  in  1827,  and  hav 
opened  an  office  at  Warren,  where  he  followed  his  profession  for  fifteen  ye: 
As  a  lawyer  none  were  more  successful.  Commencing  life  without  a  pom 
under  even  what  would  be  embarrassing  circumstances  to  a  majority  of  vui 
men,  he  overcame  every  obstacle  and  won  fortune  by  the  talents  and  indiis 
he  brought  to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  As  a  criminal  lawyer  he  won  r 
utation  through  the  West. 

From  his  youth  he  had  a  strong  love  of  politics,  was  an  ardent  admirer 
Jackson,  and  in  consequence  of  the  Democratic  party,  for  whose  success  he  c 
his  first  vote.  In  1838  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  over  his  Whiir  *'< 
petitor.  In  1840,  having  previously  become  personally  acquainted  with  (J 
eral  Jackson  and  Martin  Van  Buren,  he  took  the  stump  for  the  latter,  and  ^^ 
a  reputation  as  a  speaker  which  at  once  gave  him  prominence  among  the  o 
tors  of  the  State. 
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Such  was  his  popularity  with  his  own  party  that  in  1844  he  was  brought 
out  as  their  candidate  for  Governor,  receiving  a  unanimous  nomination,  and  in 
that  struggle  his  opponent's  (Bartley's)  majority  was  only  about  one  thousand, 
while  Clay's  the  following  month,  over  Polk,  was  six  thousand.  About  this 
time  he  retired  from  his  profession  to  his  farm  at  Brier  Hill,  and  for  the  next 
three  years  devoted  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits. 

In  1847  President  Polk,  unsolicited,  tendered  him  the  appointment  of  Min- 
ister to  the  Court  of  Brazil.  From  1847  to  the  summer  of  1852,  a  period  of 
nearl}'  five  years,  Mr.  Tod  represented  the  United  States  Government,  nego- 
tiating several  treaties;  among  the  rest,  (lovernment  claims  of  over  thirty  years 
previous  standing.  On  his  return,  and  during  the  Presidential  canvass,  he  did 
effective  service  in  the  campaign  which  secured  the  election  of  Mr.  Pierce.  He 
also  participated  in  the  canvass  of  1856,  but  sought  no  office  from  either. 

In  1860,  being  a  delegate  to  the  Charleston  Convention,  and  a  strong  Doug- 
las man,  he  was  chosen  first  Vice-President  of  that  body,  and  when  at  Baltimore 
nearly  the  entire  Southern  wing  of  the  party  withdrew,  followed  by  Caleb 
Gushing,  of  Massachusetts,  the  President  of  the  Convention,  Mr.  Tod  became 
the  presiding  officer. 

The  executive  and  business  talents  of  Mr.  Tod  were  conspicuously  evidenced 
as  the  President  of  the  Cleveland  and  Mahoning  Eailroad,  the  construction  of 
which  he  w^as  one  of  the  first  to  advocate,  and  with  whose  success  he  became 
identified.  To  Mr.  Tod,  more  than  any  other  man,  belongs  the  honor  of  inau- 
gurating the  steps  which  led  to  the  development  of  the  vast  coal  mines  of  the 
Mahoning  Valley. 

Before  and  after  the  meeting  of  the  Peace  Congress  at  Washington,  in  Feb- 
ruary, Mr.  Tod  warmly  advocated  the  peace  measures,  and  the  exhausting  of 
every  honorable  means,  rather  than  the  Southern  Fire-catei'S  should  inaugurate 
civil  war.  But  from  the  moment  the  flag  was  shot  down  at  Sumter,  he  threw 
off  all  party  trammels,  and  was  among  the  first  public  men  in  the  Slate  who 
took  the  stump  advocating  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  till  every  Rebel 
was  cut  off  or  surrendered.  From  that  moment,  with  voice  and  material  aid, 
he  contributed  his  support  to  the  National  Government.  Besides  subscribing 
immediately  one  thousand  dollars  to  the  war  fund  of  his  township,  he  furnished 
compan}'^  B,  Captain  Hollingsworth,  Nineteenth  Regiment,  Youngstown,  with 
their  first  uniforms. 

The  circumstances  of  the  Governor's  nomination  to  succeed  Governor  Ben- 
nis()n,and  of  his  administration,  have  already  been  given.*  Since  the  close  ofhis 
term  of  service  he  has  devoted  himself  to  his  business  interests.  He  resides  on  his 
farm,  known  as  **  Brier  Hill,*'  in  Mahoning  County,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  his  father,  and  which  he  repurchased,  after  he  began  to  accumulate  properly, 
from  those  who  had  come  into  possession  of  it.  With  a  brief  description  of 
this  place,  as  given  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Ohio  State  Journal,  we  may  close 
this  sketch  : 

♦  Part  L 
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"The  home  farm — or  *  Brier  Hill  Farm/  an  it  is  called — contains  about  six  hnndi 
of  well-improved,  highly-cultivated  land.  Everything  about  the  farm  is  in  perfect  ord' 
barns,  Rtables,  out-houscfi,  shedR,  and  fences  are  all  in  the  right  place,  and  indicate  the  cl 
and  practical  good  sense  of  the  proprietor.  The  house  is  just  as  the  Governor  describes 
ditions  with  a  house  to  them.'  The  original  structure  is  no  longer  to  be  seen.  In  the  i 
a  ]ai*ge  park,  filled  with  native  forest  trees,  evergreens,  shrubbery,  and  flowers,  all  i: 
order,  stands  the  mansion,  which  has  grown  into  ample  dimensions,  as  time,  an  increaMin] 
enlarged  business,  and  the  demands  of  taste  and  comfort  required.  Between  the  liousei 
railroad  stands  a  noble  old  forest,  covered  with  a  rich  foliage,  just  tinged  with  autumna 
Two  avenues  have  been  cut  through,  to  give  a  view  of  three  of  the  Governor's  iron  f< 
whose  smoke  and  flames  indicate  at  a  glance  to  the  proprietor  their  working  oonditiou." 


EX-GOVERNOR  JOHN  BROUGH. 


JOHN  BROUGH  was  boin  at  Marietta  on  the  17th  of  September 
His  father,  John  Brough,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  came  to  this 
try  in  180C,  in  the  same  ship  with  Blennorhassett,  with  whom  he 
ward  roniained  on  the  most  friendly  rehxtions  until  his  unfortunate  com 
with  the  Burr  conspiracy.  Mr.  Brough's  nioiher  was  a  native  of  Pennayl 
and  was  a  woman  of  great  force  of  character,  and  it  was  from  her  tha 
inherited  the  strong  mental  characteristics  for  which  he  was  so  remai 
He  was  the  oldest  of  throe  sons,  bul  second  in  a  laniily  of  five  eliildrvi 
received  a  good  conunon  school  education,  but  his  iiitiu*r  <liod  in  1822.  1 
him,  as  well  as  the  other  members  of  ihe  family,  lo  depend  upon  thri 
exertions  for  support.  John  went  ijito  the  ])rihting  office  of  Royal  Preni 
Marietta,  setting  type  a  few  monllis.  He  then  entered  the  Ohio  Univt-r? 
Athens,  where  he  j)ursued  a  scientitic  course,  with  the  addition  of  Latin, 
here  lie  woiked  nights  and  mornings  at  his  trade,  and  attended  to  his  j 
during  the  day.  During  this  time  he  is  sai<l  to  have  jmt  up  as  much  tyjn 
week  as  a  hand  constantly  employed,  and  kept  at  the  iiead  of  every  ilep:n 
of  study  in  the  college.  He  studied  law  in  tiie  same  manner.  Ho  was  f 
foot  ajjd  the  best  ball  player  at  college. 

Jn  1832  he  went  to  Parkersburg,  Virginia,  wht^re  for  several  mon 
edited  the  Gazette  of  that  ])lace.  He  then  removed  to  Marietta,  where  h 
lished  and  edited  the  Washington  (.'ounty  JU'publiean,  a  Democratic  papf 
1833  he  removed  to  Jiuncaster,  and  puichasod  the  Ohio  Eagle,  which  li 
tinned  to  edit  with  marked  ability  until  1838,  spending  almost  every  wii 
Columbus,  during  which  time  he  acted  as  Clerk  to  the  U]>per  House 
Genei'al  Assemblv.  It  was  durinti:  llii.s  titne  that  be  beiran  to  exhibit  ca 
for  financial  atl'airs,  and  he  was  taken  into  the  conlidcrue  of  the  old  lea«l 
both  political  parties.     He  saw  through  the  corruption  of  the  Auditor's 
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iind  the  tendency  of  the  dominant  party  toward  repudiation,  secnring  the 
information  which  enabled  him  to  denounce  the  whole  system  so  eifeetually 
when  a  member  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  in  1838-39. 

This  bold  course  made  him  State  Auditor  in  1839,  although  fiercely  opposed 
and  threatened  by  Medary  and  Allen.  The  best  and  purest  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  Whig  party  voted  for  John  Bi-ough,  and  he  was  elected.  Ever  after* 
ward  Medary  and  Allen  wore  his  bitter  and  uncompromising  enemies.  Brough 
continued  to  act  as  Auditor  for  six  ycara,  in  that  time  perfectly  revolutionizing 
the  manner  of  doing  business  in  that  office,  and  building  up  an  enviable  reputa* 
tion  for  executive  ability  and  probity  of  character.  The  annual  reports  of  Au- 
ditor Brough  are  among  the  most  interesting  historical  papei*s  of  the  State.  They 
disclose  the  confusion  and  irresponsibility  of  the  business  transactions  of  the 
departments,  and  the  mismanagement,  if  not  corruption,  of  the  finances.  Soon 
after  taking  possession  of  his  office,  Brough  set  to  work  to  correct  the  general 
system  of  plunder,  practiced  in  several  counties  of  the  State  b}"*  dishonest  and 
inefficient  officials,  which  was  encouraged  by  the  system  of  special  IcgiHiatioq 
then  in  vogue.  He  soon  had  three  hundred  thousand  acres  of  o.ann\  lands, 
which  had  been  dodging  taxation,  replaced  on  the  duplicate,  and  recommended 
to  the  Legislature  that  the  owners  be  required  to  pay  the  taxes  for  the  j'oars 
they  had  eluded  the  officers  of  the  law.  He  recommended  the  resurvey  of  the 
Virginia  military  lands,  showing  that  in  a  single  instance  in  one  county,  that 
a  resurvey  of  a  warrant  of  five  thousand  acres  had  pi*oduced  nearly  fi fleen 
thousand  acres.  He  showed  that  in  the  counties  of  Highland  and  Faj-ette 
alone,  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  acres  of  land  were  not  upon  the  duplicates, 
which  of  right  should  be  there.  He  denounced  the  loose  character  of  legisla- 
tion upon  the  subject  of  school  and  ministerial  leased  lands.  The  whole  body 
of  laws  rehiting  to  our  financial  operations  had  become  involved  in  such  con- 
fuHon,  and  the  frequent  patching  of  the  S3*stem  had  given  it  so  many  forms, 
that  a  correct  administration  of  the  public  finances  was  a  matter  of  ini))ossi- 
bility.  There  were  no  less  than  three  financial  departments:  The  Canal  Fund 
Commissioners,  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  and  the  State  officers,  and  all  act- 
ing in  independence  of  each  other. 

From  all  the  information  and  records  of  the  Auditor's  office,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  arrive  with  accuracy  at  the  indebtedness  of  the  State,  and  the  disburse- 
ment of  the  most  important  and  extensive  portion  of  its  funds.  The  Fund 
Commissioners  were  authorized  to  loan  mone}*;  they  did  so,  and  reported  the 
fact  and  gross  amount  to  the  Auditor;  but  those  funds,  instead  of  passing 
through  the  Auditor's  office  into  the  public  treasurj',  were  deposited  in  the 
banks  and  agencies;  and  in  place  of  being  disbui*sed  upon  the  drafls  of  the 
Auditor,  passing  through  his  books,  where  a  perfect  S3*stem  of  accountability 
could  bo  kept  up,  they,  were  paid  out  on  the  chocks  of  the  Fund  Coniminsioners, 
and  no  trace  of  them,  save  the  fact  of  their  loan,  as  reported  by  the  Conimis- 
sioners,  was  to  be  found  upon  the  fiscal  records  of  the  State.  Again,  while  this 
branch  was  thus  independent  of  the  fiscal  ofiicers  of  the  State,  the  Board  of 
Public  Works  was  independent  of  both.    Their  requisitions  for  public  funds 
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wero  made  upon  tho  Fund  Commissioners;  the  amounts  were  furnisi 
placed  in  the  banks,  subject  to  tlie  unrestricted  checks  of  tho  Acting  C 
sionerH.  The  vouchers  for  their  expenditures  were  returned  to  themsc 
their  aggregate  capacity  of  a  Board;  and  the  accounts  of  one  membt 
audited  and  settled  by  his  colleagues,  when  he  in  turn  became  a  judge  in 
theirs;  the  Auditor  having  nothing  to  do  but  record  these  settlements  a 
This,  to  the  citizens  of  Ohio  participating  in  political  affairs  twciity-eigh 
ago,  is  nothing  new,  but  to  the  younger  class  it  will  show  how  slowl; 
system  of  finances  is  formed;  and  comparing  the  recommendations  of  t 
ditor  then  with  the  admirable  financial  system  we  now  have,  ihey  will 
stand  better  what  the  people  of  Ohio  owe  to  John  Brough. 

He  earnestly  devoted  his  energies  to  reform  ;  and,  by  unremittingly 
ing  his  theories,  from  year  to  year,  upon  tho  General  Assembly,  and 
them  before  the  people,  he  effected  it.  The  management  of  the  iinan< 
changed;  a  system  of  accountability  between  the  departments  of  i 
ment  was  adopted  ;  new  revenue  laws  were  ])a8sed  and  put  into  operatic 
the  county  officers  held  to  a  rigid  accountability  for  their  execution,  s* 
even  as  early  as  1841,  one  million  and  twenty  thousand  acres  of  Ian 
added  to  the  taxable  list;  inefficiency  in  the  discharge  of  public  duties,  i 
tion  and  defalcation  on  the  part  of  subordinates,  which  had  been  fr 
before,  were  prevented  or  corrected  ;  economy  in  the  administration  of  ^ 
ment  and  expenditures  for  public  improvements  was  observed;  those  p 
mountebanks,  whilom  freest  in  squanderini^  the  public  revenue,  who  br 
the  policy  of  repudiating  the  public  debt,  were  defeated  and  p«)liiically  1 
the  State  was  relieved  from  financial  cmbarrasHUionts  and  her  tivdit  gri 
restored. 

The  heavy  amount  of  tlH>  public;  drbt,  and  its  ra]>idly-iu«!i'fa>irii;  i.ii:i 
was  a  source  of  «;roat  anxiety  to  Mr.  nroui^h.  and  he  a<ldrossi.Ml  liiin-it-if 
task  of  reducing  it  and  adoj>ting  the  njeans  for  its  final  redemption.  1 
cussed  in  ])iil)iie  the  linancial  question  in  all  its  bearinirs.  lie  ri'fi-ire  i 
theorv  of  an  Hnirlisli  statesman,  that  a  ''national  debt  was  a  national  lij,- 
for  t lie  reason  that  the  interest  and  identity  whieii  it  ereated  between  1 
zens.  tlu*  wealthy  and  powerful,  and  the  govei'imient,  was  the  safe>t  :^!i:i 
against  the  revolution  that  involved  eneroarhnu-nL  or  destruetion.  Mr  I 
held  that  "the  remark  will  hoUl  directly  an  inverse  pr>siiion  wh^n  ajij 
tho  form  of  government  which  wo  enjoy,  and  is  enfon-ed  in  that  ]»'»'*iti-»ri 
very  rov<M*sed  eireumstanees  that  surround  our  ]MiMie  di'bt.'  .*^nh*ii.jneJ 
a  communication    to  tho   General   Assemblv,  he   reallirmed   this   d-ctiin 
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y»r')t»«ste<l  against  any  resort,  on  the  ])art  of  the  Stale  ol'  Ohin.  t«>  •.!■ 
cx)>i'dicnts  "  to  meet  her  inereasjni^  indc)>tedness.  lie  held  thai  "th.*  i- 
the  State,  where  it  has  been  leicallv  and   houesllv  ])letlired.  slioujd  In-  pr^ 
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inviolate;"  but,  to  do  this  in  tho  luture,  '•  the  sovereign  autln»riiy  >lj«»: 
rigid  bounds  to  the  debt,  which,  under  the  ]»ledge  of  that  faith,  is  s.)  ] 
aoeumulatiniT."  Taxation  ami  retrenchment  was  hia  theorv.  There  w:i> 
inequality  in   the  taxation  of  lands,  town,  ami  chattel    property,  which  1 
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misunderstanding,  confusion,  and  wrong.  Mr.  Brough  urged  a  remedy — the 
n])prsii»ienient  of  till  Uixuble  pro])erty  at  its  real  cash  value.  It  was  true  that 
til  18  would  swell  the  duplicate  to  a  very  krge  amount,  but  the  larger  the  aggre- 
gate of  taxable  pi-opcrty  the  smaller  the  rate  of  taxation. 

While  Mr.  Brough  was  still  Auditor  of  State  he  bought  the  Phoenix,  in 
Cincinnati,  of  Moses  Dawson,  changed  its  name  to  the  Enquit'cr,  and  put  his 
brother  Charles  Brough  as  editor.  After  the  close  of  his  official  terra  he  prac- 
ticed law  in  Cincinnati,  and  also  wrote  editorials  for  his  paper.  There  is  some 
evidence  that  Mr.  Brough  had  an  ambktion  to  represent  the  State  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  for  which  position  his  broad  and  comprehensive  views  of  public 
policy  and  his  great  ability  as  a  speaker  admirably  fitted  him ;  but  in  1848,  be- 
coming disgusted  with  the  proslaver}'  inclinations  of  some  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Democratic  party,  he  resolved  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  politics,  save 
as  an  elector,  and  sold  one-half  of  the  Enquirer  to  H.  H.  Robinson. 

President  Polk  had  oflFered  him  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Treasury,  with- 
out consultation  with  the  part  of  the  Democratic  leaders  to  whom  Mr.  Brough's 
course  as  Auditor  had  been  distasteful.  His  financial  turn  of  mind  made  the 
offer  peculiarly  grateful,  but  it  was  subsequently  withdrawn  without  explana- 
tion. Afterward  he  was  tendered,  in  succession,  several  important  diplomatic 
positions,  but  he  refused  all;  and,  abandoning  all  political  avspirations,  em- 
barked in  railroad  business.  He  was  made  President  of  the  Madison  and  In- 
dianapolis Eailroad  Company,  making  Madison  his  place  of  residence.  He 
continued  as  President  of  this  road  until  1853,  and  was  remarkably  successful 
in  its  management;  so  much  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  he  thereby  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  present  railroad  system  which  centers  at  Indianapolis.  In 
July,  1853,  he  became  connected  with  the  Bellefontaine  line.  This  active  busi- 
ness life  suited  him,  and  it  was  with  apparent  reluctance  that,  after  fifteen 
years  of  retirement,  he  obeyed  the  call  of  the  j)eople  of  his  native  State  to  be- 
come their  standard-bearer  against  treason,  in  18G3. 

Of  his  ensuing  career,  and  of  his  death  in  the  midst  of  his  labors,  previous 
chapters  of  this  work  have  spoken  in  detail. 

Brough  was  a  statesman.  His  views  of  public  policy  were  broad  and  cath- 
olic, and  his  course  was  governed  by  what  seemed  to  be  the  best  interests  of 
the  people,  without  regard  to  party  expediency  or  personal  advancement.  He 
was  honest  and  incorruptible,  rigidly  just  and  plain,  even  to  bluntness.  Ho 
had  not  a  particle  of  dissimulation.  People  thought  him  ill-nature<l,  rude,  and 
hard-hearted.  He  was  not;  he  was  simply  a  plain,  honest,  straightforward 
man,  devoted  to  business.  He  had  not  the  suaviter  in  modo.  This  was,  perhaps, 
unfortunate  for  himself,  but  the  public  interests  suffered  nothing  thereby.  He 
was,  moreover,  a  kind-hearted  man,  easily  aflectcd  by  the  sufferings  of  others, 
and  ready  to  relieve  suffering  when  he  found  the  genuine  article.  He,  perhaps, 
mistrusted  more  than  some  men,  but  when  he  was  convinced  he  did  not  measure 
his  gifts.  He  was  a  good  judge  of  character.  He  looked  a  man^  through  and 
through  at  first  sight.  Hence  no  one  hated  a  rogue  more  than  he;  and,  on  the 
Vol.  1.— 65. 
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other  hand,  no  one  had  a  warmer  appreciation  of  a  man  of  good   princ" 
lie  was  a  devoted  friend. 

As  a  publie  npeakcr  Brough  has  had  few  superiors.  His  style  w:is  < 
fluent,  and  lo;;ic-al,  while  at  times  he  was  impassioned  and  cloquoiit.  Wij«.i 
famous  joint  eampai^^n  was  bein^  made  between  Corwin  and  Siiannnn.  for  i 
ernor,  the  Democratic  leaders  found  it  exjtedient  to  withdraw  Shannon  an  i 
stitute  Brouirh,  in  order  that  thev  mii^ht  not  utterly  fail  in  the  canva<s.  (.'•• 
and  Broui^h  were  warm  friends,  and  none  of  Broui^h's  partisans  cvi-r  h 
higher  admiration  for  his  genius  than  had  Corwin. 

In  18:j2  Mr.  Broui«:h  married  Miss  Achsah  P.  Prnden.  of  Alhon**,  ( 
She  died  September  8.  1 808,  in  the  twentv-tilth  year  of  her  a^i*.  In  l**j 
married,  at  Lewiston,  Pennsylvania.  Miss  Caroline  A.  ^k'olson.  (tf  ("nluii 
Ohio,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  two  dauirhters.  Both  of  the  si»ns  \ 
died.  So  soon  as  G  oyer  nor  Broutrh  became  aware  of  the  dnni^erous  nalwi 
Ijis  disease  he  made  his  will,  and  talked  freelv  to  his  wife,  chiMren,  anil  lri< 
lie  souirht  full  preparation  for  death.  Thoui::h  not  a  men\b<.r  oi"  a  eiiurrh, 
durinuj  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  an  active  attendant  at  any  ]>Iace  of  \\<»i-. 
he  stated  very  calmly,  yet  with  deep  feelinir,  that  he  was,  and  always  had  1 
a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrines  of  Cliristianity ;  that  he  had  full  faith  anil  1 
in  Jesus  Christ,  and  through  llim  hoped  for  eternal  life.  He  reinaikeil 
he  had  never  been  a  demonstrative  man,  but  his  lUith  had.  nc'voniieli-is.  1 
firmly  and  deepl}'  grounded. 
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SECRETARY  EDWIN  M.  STANTON. 


ONE  of  the  most  distinguished  and  popular  of  war  ministers  was  William 
Pitt.  Yet  when  a  historian  of  England,  not  unfriendly  to  Mr.  Pittas 
party  (Lord  ^Nfacaulay),  came  to  pass  judgment  upon  him,  he  pronounced 
him  supcrlativol}'  extravagant  and  incompetent.  It  is  possihle  that  when  future 
liistorians  apply  their  microscopes  to  the  management  of  our  War  Department 
during  the  trying  years  of  the  long  struggle^^they  may  echo  the  first  part,  at 
least,  of  this  censure.  But  they  can  no  more  separate  the  name  of  Edwin  M. 
Stanton  irom  the  great  triumphs  won  under  his  management  than  they  can 
obliterate  the  fame  of  the  younger  Pitt. 

To  give  a  satisfactory  life  of  Mr.  Stanton  would  bo  to  write  with  great  full- 
ness of  detail  the  inner  history  of  the  conduct  of  the  war  by  our  Government, 
and  of  the  efforts  at  re-organization  that  followed  the  peace.  The  occasion  is 
not  (convenient,  nor,  even  if  all  the  facts  could  properly  he  made  accessible,  has 
the  time  come  for  that.  We  must  rest  satisfied,  therefore,  with  a  few  bare  facts 
and  dates. 

Mr.  Stanton  is  of  Quaker  descent.  His  ancestors  migrated  from  Rhode 
Island  to  North  Carolina  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centur}'.  His 
grandparents  were  Benjamin  and  Abigail  Stanton,  who  resided  near  Beaufort, 
in  North  Carolina.  The  maiden  name  of  the  latter  was  Abigail  Macy,  and  she 
was  a  descen<iant  of  that  Thomas  Macy,  who  was  perhaps  the  earliest  white 
settler  ot  Xantuckot,  and  whose  flight  thither,  upon  pursuit  for  giving  shelter 
to  a  hun ted-down  Quaker,  is  the  subject  of  one  of  Whittier's  poems.  Benja- 
min Stanton,  the  Secretary's  grandfather,  in  his  will  expressed  the  "will  and 
desire  that  nil  the  poor  black  people  that  ever  belonged  to  me  be  entirely  free 
whenever  the  laws  of  the  land  will  allow  it;  until  which  time  my  executors  I 
leave  as  guardians  to  protrct  them  and  see  that  they  be  not  deprived  of  their 
right  or  any  way  misuse<i.'*  In  the  year  1800  his  widow,  with  a  large  family 
of  children,  rcmove<l  to  Ohio.  One  of  her  children  was  Dr.  David  Stanton, 
who  married  Lucy  Norman,  a  native  of  Culpepper  County,  Virginia,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Norman,  Esq.  Her  father  was  a  Virginia  planter,  who  resided  near 
Stevensburg,  and  was  owner  of  the  farm  on  which  was  fought,  in  18G2,  the  bat- 
tle of  Cedar  Mountain.  Dr.  David  Stanton  was  an  eminent  and  highly  respected 
physician  in  Stoubenville,  Ohio. 

Ilis  eldest  child  was  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  who  was  born  at  Steubenville,  Ohio, 
In  December,  1815.    At  the  ago  of  thirteen  ho  became  a  clerk  in  the  bookstore 
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of  James  TurnbuU,  of  Sloubenville.  After  tiwM  f*Ki»  IpMt  hpm  ia'ttv] 
1631,  lie  b<e<:uinc  a  atudeiit  of  Ki!Dy<ni  CoUago,  whflr*  he  renained  antil  « 
timo  in  tlie  yenr  1833.  Aflci-  leaving  OOll^s  be  wu  mgtXa  eraployed  ■•  ft  d 
in  th<i  lioukstore  of  James  Turnbull,  St  Oolnmbiu.  He  nbeeqnently  etw 
Idw  in  tlie  office  of  bis  guardian,  Daniel  L.  Collier,  Seq.,  at  StesbenvUle^  am 
tho  ngo  of  twenty-one  (in  183fi)  witA  admUtedtoUiebftr.  He  immediatoly  « 
mcncoJ  to  practice  his  profession  st  Cadiz,  Hurieon  Goantj,  Ohio,  and 
electwl  prosoctttiDg  attorney  of  the  ooonfy.  Shortly  aftanrani,  having  acqai 
a  large  cin;ait  practice,  ^e  removod  to  hii  native  town  of  Steuben  Title,  and 
iSli  was  otected  by  tlie  General  Awerabiy  of  Ohio  reporter  of  the  deciflioai 
tite  SQpremo  Court.  Ho  prepurcil  and  pnblUAwd  Tolamos  eleveo,  twelve, : 
thirlofimof  the  Ohio  Stale  Reports.  Thosgfa  Hr.  Stanton's  attention  waa  chi 
giv^n  to  bis  profession,  yet,  even  ut  thia  time,  be  took  a  somewbab  active  | 
in  the  politics  of  his  ooiinty  and  Stnte  as  a  member  of  the  Democratic  par^ 

[n  1847  he  began  to  pmctiLO  law  in  FittsbaTg,  aa  a  partner  of  the  B 
(ihnrlfs  Sbnlei-,  and  tbougb  still  retaining  an  oiBce  at  Steabenville,  bia  atteni 
was  chiefly  ^ireti  to  oases  before  ihe-eoarts  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Uai 
^tiiteit  Distriet,  Circuit,  and  Sapreme  Contta.  Among  tbe  important  eaoaei 
i-  wliivh  he  was  engaged  were  those  Itnown  aa  the  "Brie  war"  oaaes,  in  whid 
KVH  counsel  for  tbe  railroad  compiinj ;  and  the  Wheeling  Bridge  case^  which 
t^ticlucied  aa  <ouni>el  for  tbe  8tHt«  of  Pennsylvania. 
-'  In  tlie  lattenpart  of  1656  be  removed  to  Vashington  City  to  attend  to 
practice  before  tbe  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  which  he  ! 
Required  u  leading  and  lucrative  praotice.  In  1858  he  went  to  Califoniii 
•]>ecinl  counsel  for  the  Government  in  certain  land  cases,  involving  pnblic  int 
cats  of  great  magnitude,  and  for  bis  jnanagemeiit  of  lliese  cases  he  received  I 
almost  anesainplod. 

In  December,  1860,  while  engaged  before  the  United  States  Circuit  Co 
at  Cincinnati,  in  a  suit  arising  out  of  the  conflicting  intcreaUi  of  the  Mam 
and  UcCormick  reaping  raiicbine  (it  was  at  an  earlici-st.i^e  of  tbis  litigatiim 
1859,  and  at  tbe  same  place,  that  ho  first  met  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  was  of  com 
on  the  same  aide),  be  was  nominaiid  to  the  office  of  Attorney-General  by  Pi 
dent  Duclianan,  whoso  old  Cabinet  was  then  falling  to  pieces  around  biin. 
Stanton's  attitude  throughout  tliu  remainder  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  administ 
tinn  was  that  of  determined  opposition  to  ibe  traitors  in  the  Cabinet,  and  n 
lute  maintenunee  of  tbe  National  honor.  At  tbe  expiration  of  Ur.  Buchant 
term  he  resumed  hie  profesaion,  but  did  not  relax  his  interest  or  cITorta  in  boh 
of  the  National  cause.  On  the  20ib  of  January,  1862,  he  was  appointed  by  '. 
Lincoln  Socretury  of  War.  He  continued  a  member  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Cabii 
enjoying  the  most  cordial  friendshii*  and  confidence  of  tbe  President  throu 
out  the  rest  of  his  first  term,  and  during  his  second  term  op  to  the  time  of  . 
Lincoln's  assassination.  On  the  5th  of  August,  1867,  Ur.  Johnson  requos 
his  resignation,  upon  the  alleged  ground  of  public  considerations  of  a  b 
character,  to  which  Secretary  iStanton  replied  that  "public  considerations  c 
bigb  cburncter,  which  alono  had  induced  him  to  remain  at  tha  bead  of  t 
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Department,  constrained  him  not  to  resign  before  the  next  meeting  of  Congress." 
On  the  12th  of  August  Mr.  Johnson  notified  him  of  his  suspension  from  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  War. 

During  his  service  as  Secretary  of  War  after  Mr.  Johnson's  accession,  Mr. 
Stanton  supported  the  following  measures  passed  by  Congress  against  the  Pres- 
ident's opposition : 

1.  Freedmen's  Bureau  bill. 

2.  The  Civil  Rights  bill. 

3.  The  bill  givin|T  Rulfrage  without  regard  to  color  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

4.  The  bill  admitting  Colorado  as  a  State. 

5.  .The  several  acts  known  as  the  Kecbnstniction  Acts,  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
governments  in  the  Rebel  States. 

With  this  we  must  content  ourselves.  Mr.  Stanton's  rehitions  to  General 
McClellan  and  the  peninsular  campaign  ;  his  relations  to  the  Rebel  incursions 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and  the  defense  of  the  Capital;  his  relations  to  the 
changes  of  armies  and  commanders,  the  building  up  and  ^lulling  down  of  mili- 
tary reputations,  the  plans  of  campaigns,  the  recruiting  of  the  army,  the  policy 
of  the  Government  on  the  question  of  slavery,  and  a  score  of  other  matters' 
almost  equally  important,  would  furnish  the  material  for  volumes. 

He  was,  thi'oughout  Mr.  Lincoln's  administration,  all-powerful.  It  was 
with  reference  to  some  strong-willed  action  of  Mr.  Stanton's,  in  opposition  to 
his  own  wishes,  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  reply  to  a  personal  appeal  for  aid,  made 
the  jocose  remark,  so  often  quoted,  that  he  (Lincoln)  had  very  little  influence 
with  this  Administration.  That  the  Secretary  alwa3'S  used  his  power  wisely 
or  justly  can  not  be  affirmed.  His  expenditures  were  enormous,  and  occasion- 
ally ill-guarded.  He  was  quick,  decided,  impatient  of  opposition,  regardless  of 
personal  feelings,  relentless  in  his  purpose,  almost  vindictive,  sometimes,  in  hid 
punishments.  His  manners  to  officers  of  the  army  were  often  utterl}^  indefens- 
ible. Yet  it  was  mostly'  to  men  of  high  rank  that  he  was  rough  or  insulting; 
to  the  poor  and  defenseless  he  was  often  gentle  and  tender  as  a  woman. 

These  things  will  long  continue  to  exert  great  influence  on  the  contempo- 
rary judgment  of  the  displaced  Secretary.  But  they  can  not  greatly  aff'ect  his 
permanent  place  in  the  history  of  the  war.  To  call  him  the  organizer  of  vic- 
tory is  to  use  a  phrase  that  has  become  cant,  and  to  award  a  compliment  which 
he  has  himself  expressly  and  conspicuously  disclaimed.  Yet  it  is  the  title  to 
which  his  service  and  his  success  fairly  point. 

Mr.  Stanton  was  credited  to  Pennsylvania  in  the  record  of  Cabinet  appoint- 
ments, by  reason  of  his  having  for  a  little  time  kept  a  law  office  at  Pittsburg; 
but  he  has  alwa3's  regarded  Steubenville,  Ohio,  as  his  home.  He  now  resides  in 
Washington.  Before  entering  the  Cabinet  he  bad  amassed  a  considerable  for- 
tune in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  in  which  he  stood  among  the  foremost 
lawyers  at  the  bar  of  the  Supremo  Court  of  the  United  States.  He  has  for  a 
year  or  two  been  afflicted  with  an  asthma  which  seems  to  have  become  chronic, 
and  threatens  to  impair  his  future  activity. 
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EX-SECRETARY  SALMON  P.  CHASE. 


THE  testimony  of  a  conspicuous  Eebel  leader  tliat  tlio  rebellion  was  coi 
quered    by  our   Treasury  Department   rather  than    by  our  GeneraI^hi] 
has  alreadj'  been  quoted.     In  a  work  devoted  to  the  military  aspect  c 
the  great  struggle,  we  can  not  with  propriety  enter  at  any  satisfactory  lengt 
into  an  account  of  the  troubles  and  labors  with  which  the  tinaiicial  syhtcm,  thi 
carried  the  Nation  through,  was  built  up.     Yet  Ohio  may  be  indulged,  eve 
;  here,  in  the  pardonable  pride  of  an  allusion  to  the  fact  that  in  this  phase  of  th 

contest,  as  well  as   in   the  others,  she  *'  led   throughout  the  war/'     To  take 
•  bankrupt  treasury,  sustain  the  credit  of  the  Government,  feed,  equij),  arm,  paj 
and  transport  an  army  of  a  million  men,  and  pa}'  all  the  expenses  of  a  war  o 
such  a  scale  for  four  years — this  was  the  work  accomplished   by  Salmon  1 
I  Chase.     Ho  has  many  and  high  titles  to  the  Nation's  gratitude;  he  was  re<-oii 

'\  nized  as  one  of  its  most  illustrious  Statesmen  before  this  task  came  upon  him 

he  has  been  called,  since  he  finished  it,  to  the  most  exalted  office  in  the  Govern 
ment;  but,  in  all  the  round  of  his  worthily-won  honors,  there  is  none  mure  sul 
fitantial  and  endurini^. 

Unlike  many  of  those  of  whom,  in  these  later  pages,  we  have  s}M>ken.  Mi 
Chase's  career  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  Nation — known  and  read  uf  a 
men.     It  may,  therefore,  be  here  the  more  briefly  dismissi-il. 

He  was  born  in  Corni.sh,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  liUh  of  Jauuarv.  1>«I^ 
His  father,  Ithaiuan  Chase,  was  a  type  of  the  old-fash ioncji  New  Kiii^lanJiM- 
and  his  ancestors  were  from  Cornisii,  Ehirlaiul.  His  niolher  was  of  .Svuu  h  <K' 
scent.  Hhaman  Chase  was  a  prosperous  farnic'r,  who,  during  the  npor:iii"n  o 
the  '*  non-intercourse  act,"  had  invested  his  means  in  a  glass  faL-lory,  wlii«.li  l*- 
a  time  proved  quite  lucrative.  The  close  of  the  war  with  Great  i^ritain.  Imw 
ever,  ruined  the  business  and  impoverished  him.  Not  long  afterward  he  d;o«. 
suddenly  of  apoi)lexy,  and  the  family  were  left  in  straiienvd  cireunisianro 
The  future  Cabinet  Minister  and  Chief  Justice  was  sent  tv)  mIuh)1  for  a  i;:i!< 
time  at  Windsor,  V(3rmont ;  then — an  oj)])urtunity  otfering  i'or  him  to  g«»  \\\s 
with  an  elder  brother  and  llenrv  H.  Sehoolcral't,  who  were  startinic  to  i^in  (icii 
ei'al  Cass's  expedition  to  the  Uj)per  ^lississippi — he  was  sent,  at  the  aire  <1 
twelve,  to  hi.^  uncle,  the  venerable  Bishop  Chase,  of  the  diocese  of  Ohio  {  Protest 
ant  Episcopal  Church),  to  bo  edueate(f.  He  remained  at  Cleveland  f 'r  >oin< 
weeks,  awaiting  a  chance  to  be  sent  to  his  uncle  at  Worthington,  and  meanliiin 
earning  money  to  pay  his  board  bills  by  plying  an  improvised  ferryboat  in  tin 
shape  of  a  canoe,  across  the  Cuyahoga.     At  Worthington  ho  labored  on  thi 
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Bishop's  farm,  and  attended  the  academy.  Then,  when  the  Bishop  removed  to 
Cincinnati  to  take  charge  of  the  college,  the  nephew  accompanied  him,  and  re- 
mained in  his  charge  until,  in  1823,  he  gave  up  the  presidency  of  the  Cincinnati 
College  and  started  to  Europe  to  secure  funds  for  the  establishment  of  Kenyon 
College.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  young  Salmon  was  returned  to  his  mothers  fam- 
ily in  Now  Hampshire.  lie  attempted  to  teach  school,  and  succeeded  well 
enough  till  he  was  forced  into  whipping  a  boy  bigger  than  himself,  who  was  I  ho 
son  of  one  of  the  school  directors.  Then  his  engagement  as  a  teacher  was  sud- 
denly ended.  lie  attended  the  academy  at  Royalton,  Vermont,  for  a  short  time, 
and  then,  in  1824,  entered  the  junior  class  ut  Dartmouth  College.  He  was 
guaduated,  two  years  later,  the  eighth  in  his  class. 

Atler  a  few  months'  stay  with  his  famil}"  the  young  graduate,  with  little 
enough  money  in  his  pocket,  started  to  Washington  to  seek  an  opening  as  a 
teacher.  His  uncle,  Dudley  Chase,  then  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
from  Vermont,  helped  him  to  relerences,  but  they  brought  no  pupils,  though  ho 
diligently  advertised  in  the  National  Intelligencer  his  intention  to  teach  a  *^ se- 
lect classical  school.'*  At  last,  in  despair,  he  applied  to  his  uncle,  the  Senator, 
to  procure  ibr  him  a  place  in  the  Treasury  Department.  The  plain-spoken,  wise 
old  New  Enghmder  replied  that  ho  had  once  procured  an  appointment  for  a 
nephew,  and  it  had  ruined  him.  ''If  you  want  half  a  dollar  to  buy  a  spade  and 
go  out  and  dig  ibr  a  living,"  he  consolingl}^  added,  "I'll  give  it  to  you,  but  I 
will  not  help  you  to  a  place  under  the  Government."  Finally,  when  he  seemed 
to  have  an  excellent  prospect  for  either  starving  or  having  to  call  on  his  uncle 
for  the  half  dollar  to  buy  a  spade,  he  was  asked  suddenly  to  take  charge  of  the 
school  of  a  Mr.  Plumby,  who  wished  to  give  it  up.  Thenceforward  his  career 
was  less  difficult.  He  entered,  after  a  time,  the  office  of  William  Wirt,  and 
under  the  instruction  of  that  eminent  advocate,  studied  law.  In  1830  he  re- 
moved once  more  to.  Cincinnati,  to  begin  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

Of  his  subsequent  career  as  the  opponent  of  the  fugitive-slave  law,  the 
counsel  of  negroes  in  the  courts  of  Cincinnati,  the  leader  of  the  great  anti-slav- 
ery movement  in  the  West,  and  finally  its  representative  as  United  States  Sen- 
ator and  (jovornor  of  the  State,  we  have  in  preceding  pages*  made  brief  men- 
tion. In  ISiSl  he  resigned  his  place  in  the  United  States  Senate,  to  which  he  had 
just  received  a  second  election,  to  accept  the  place  of  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury in  the  Cabinet  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  had  been  a  prominent  candidate  for  the 
presidency  before  the  convention  which  finally  nominated  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  in 
18G4  he  was  again,  for  a  time,  a  candidate.  Bowing,  however,  to  the  over- 
whelming public  sentiment  in  favor  of  keeping  Mr.  Lincoln  in  office  till  the 
rebellion  should  be  suppres-sed,  he  wrote  a  graceful  letter  of  withdrawal  from 
the  contest. 

He  retired  from  the  Cabinet  in  consequence  of  interference  with  his 
appointments  of  important  fiscal  agents — but  not  until  he  had  successfully 
fought  the  financial  battle,  and  lell  a  perfected  system  on  which  his  successors 
could  work.     Mr.  Lincoln  soon  afterward  appointed  him  Chief  Justice  of  the 
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UiiiLm]  Slates,  to  fill  tbe  yucanciy  oi^cafiionetl  by  tlie  doaA  at  i3Ul£  3 
Tiiuey.  Tiio  first  contipicaoue  public  act  he  was  called  oa  to  pel  fin  at  i 
exulted  piacu  was  to  ewear  Mr.  Linculn  into  office,  od  the  mf  liiii  of  U*l 
inauguration.  A  little  later  he  had  tho  sad  la^k  of  snearil^f  io  Mr.  lAi 
Bucvuaaor. 

Mr.  CUneo  hoB  long  displayed,  in  the  vanous  high  offlOH  1m  liM  Iwh 
spicuoas  executire  ability,  and  it  is  well  known  that  it  is  in.  thia  dimtioi 
his  incliiialiona  lead  him.  Ho  haa  resided,  since  the  outbreak  trf'tbei 
Wttihingtun,  though  his  logal  residence  is  still  io  CiiicinuiUi.  Befi>re  •■ 
upon  the  duties  of  SecreUiry  of  the  Treasary  he  was  worth  aboat  s  fanndrad 
sand  doUnrs,  the  fruits  of  his  long  and  Bucceesfal  profeseionftl  labors.  Hi 
out  of  oiBce,  alter  controlling  the  vast  pecuniary  basiaosS  of  the  Nstk 
nearly  fbur  years,  poorer  than  when  he  went  in. 

Id  person,  Mr.  Chase  presents  the  most  imposing  appwmukoe  of  tm^ 
in  public  life  in  the  country.  He  is  over  six  feet  high,  pordy,  with  has 
fba tares,  and  massive  head.  His  manners  are  dignified  at>d  giBukiiu,  b 
atwaj-s  cordial ;  be  is  incapable  of  the  ordinary  arid  of  the  damagopie,  ai 
great  repnlntion  is  due  entirely  to  his  abilities  and  sei'vioA— 4ot  at  all  t 
eonal  popularity. 
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U.  S.  SENATOR  BENJAMIN  F.  WADE, 

ONE  of  the  Ohio  Sen atx)r8, stood  at  the  head  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  War  throughout  its  duration.  In  many  ways  his  services 
have  been  of  National  importance;  not  the  least  of  them  will  be  reckoned 
to  be  the  influence  thus  exerted  upon  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  and 
the  unflinching  demand  for  its  continuance  to  the  end. 

Benjamin  F.  Wade  was  born  in  Feeding  Ilills  Parish,  Massachusetts,  on  the 
27th  of  October,  1800.  His  parents  were  poor,  and  he  received  but  a  limited 
education;  he  had  enough,  however,  to  secure  a  district  school,  which  he  taught 
for  a  little.  Not  above  work,  he  next  supported  himself  as  a  farm  hand,  and 
afterward  as  a  laborer  on  the  excavations  for  the  Erie  Canal.  About  the  age 
of  twenty-one  he  removed  to  Ohio.  He  had  now  accumulated  a  little  money. 
The  first  use  he  made  of  it  was  to  review  his  old  studies,  and  then  to  enter  the 
o£Sce  of  a  lawyer  in  the  Reserve.  In  1828,  aiter  some  further  struggles  with 
poverty  and  the  hard  times  of  the  backwoods  settlements,  ho  was  admitted  to 
the  bar. 

Mr.  Wade  soon  took  prominent  rank  among  the  Iaw3'er8  of  Ohio  as  a  hard- 
working, plain-spoken  practitioner,  remarkable  for  "  horse -sense,'*  as  the  phrase 
of  those  days  had  it,  and  for  a  good  deal  of  success  in  his  cases.  He  settled  in 
the  town  in  which  Joshua  R.  Giddings  resided,  and,  after  being  for  a  time  a 
fervid  Whig,  came  to  sympathize  to  a  great  extent  with  the  political  views  of 
that  champion  of  abolitionism.  Before  being  admitted  to  the  bar  the  people 
of  Ashtabula  County  had  made  him  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Alter  his  admission 
the}'  elected  him  prosecuting  attorney.  He  was  next  elected  to  the  Slate  Senate. 
Finally  he  was  made  Prqsident  of  a  Judicial  Circuit. 

His  reputation  now  extended  through  the  State;  and  his  standing  in  the 
dominant  party  was  high.  Through  the  hearty  support  mainly  of  the  Reserve, 
he  was  pressed  upon  the  Legislature  in  1851  for  election  to  the  United  States 
Senate  and  his  canvass  was  finally  successful.  Here  he  soon  became  known 
for  his  indomitable  pluck,  the  strength  of  his  anti-slavery  convictions,  and  his 
plain-spoken,  and  sometimes  vehement  defense  of  his  views  against  the  domi- 
nant Southern  part}'.  Ho  kept  up  with  the  advance  of  the  anti-slavery  move- 
ment, and  was  always  one  of  its  conspicuous  champions  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  and  before  the  people  of  the  State.  He  has  been  successively  re-elected 
at  each  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  up  to  the  present  His  term  now  expires 
in  1869,  and  as  his  party  has  lost  the  control  of  the  Legislature,  his  long  Sena- 
torial career  seems  likely  then  to  end. 
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or  the  value  of  his  fiorviccs  in  tlie  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
many  pavjt'S  of  this  work  bear  ample  evidence.  His  reports  are  I  ho  bL*:?t  i 
tory  ul'  material  lor  the  history  of  the  times  accessible,  tlie  hir>i  criicil 
-which  to  try  reputations,  the  best  mirror  of  the  curious,  chanicin:^  pIiaM-  i 
8tru»r^U»  as  they  ])resente<l  themselves  to  the  Administration.  iii:i  ti:i 
give  no  adequate  idea  of  the  enertry  with  which  he  helpi'd  tu  ln<]iiri*  llnj 
ernment,  of  the  zeal,  tiie  courage,  the  iailh,  which  he  strove  to  iniu^i.-. 

^Ir.  Wado  is  a  forcible,  direct  speaker,  little  given  to  ]»oli>li,  iMid  niu«li 
to  hard-hit liiig.     His  manners  are  plain   and  hearty,  his  ta^<tcs  ari*   -^im 
spite  of  his  h>ng  public  service,  and  his  industry  is  as  marki'il   as   in    the 
of  his  digging  on   the  Erie  Canal.     He   is  far  from  wealthy,  ]»ut   lie   has 
enough  during  his  active  life  to  provide  lor  ohi  age.     He  was  oloctc-d    Pr*< 
of  the  Senate,  and  consequently  became  acting  Vicc-PresidtMit   i>f  tin*   I 
States,  shortlv  after  Mr.  John;^on"s  accession  to  the  Presidenrv:  an^l  in  the 
of  the  impeachment  of  that  otliri'r.  he  would  have  become  tho   I'rr'-iiK-nt 
has  otten  been  spoken  of  as  a  proiiable  nominee  of  the  la'publican  j>arty  U 
offitre.     He  rt'sidi's  at  Ashtabula,  where  a  convspondcnt  <»f  the  ('iiuinnaii 
menial  latelv  vi.sited  him,  from  wlio.se  letter  about  the  old  Iia.liL-al  chielwt 
extract  these  clo.sing  .sentences: 

**  Mr.  W:i(lo  lives  in  a  plain  wliilc  frame  Iwnise,  hiil  away  amoni;  tlir  \rvv<  ninl  -!:rr.'n:! 
ainiilo  prinirnls.     Kverythin*;:  ab«»ut  luni  is  likt*  tlu*  man,  plain,  hut  '*ub<lanii;il.      In  iln-  ]• 
llie  liouhe  stands   his  ofiire  or  *<U'n,*  as  t!i«»  fimily  l:unili:irly  lerni  il,  anil   ln-rr,  fiT  inur 
thirty  years,  wlu-n  nt»i  in  Congress,  Mr.  AViidc  hsis  pas-t-il  mo.st  of  his  time.     Mnterirs;;  i:  » 
Sonnlor,  wv  Inintd   two  ronnis,  the  thxirs  lined  ircin  (hmr  in  ct'ilinij  with  l>i»iii;-c;-i'-,  ili!* 
books.     'J'his  lilM.'iry  r(-ntains  iiolltinu  l.nt   ])uh'.ie  (h  i-nnuriis,  maps  and  (l::ir*^.  :iMii    i-   ;i. 
<'<»mph'te  ill  liie  niimtry,  emhrMcini:  all  inJcrmitinn  <un«vn;in:;  the  (i"»verniJ.i  i::.  :.-  in  !;-  ! 
tion  tn  tlie  p!»si!i:  d.iy.      'Nile's   lie;;is:iT,'  'Madison'-!    Nnti--/  •Ki:'-\'«:  li.-j  ■  :•-.*  :.i  ■!  i.     :  * 
hixik-  Iniiif  •  iii»M'  iiiit  oi'  juir.t,  ran  he  Icnnd  there.      A  earpi-:,  iuiuije,  ::n  i.'-!  :  :-!.;ii;ji  .!  ..-:  . 
:i  ft'W  e<,:i.iii<ii  cli.iiis,  a  laMe,  and  >«'ine  map-  uu  ilir  w.ill  (•.•iiipu-u  »!  tl.i    !i;i:i!...r.    •>;    '..i 
wlii<-ii  .»v  tiiit  u  ili"-..iy  ;ii,d    Inmly  en:>n;:h    i:i   tl.-'ir  i-(,l.itn!  >nIiL:;  iv.      ih-  i-   :i   -.I-.'..    '.-    : 
oii;;iM;il    tl.ii.Kvr.  .ind  ]ievliaps  the  lu  •-t    iiii(rnu<]   n.aii    n-  w   ii;  |  i:li!!<-    !!.»•    i:i    t'."-    -       ;.■:-. 
panr.i.x    Wi-n-   jhhdiil'   the   ]mm  re>t    pioj»h'    in    M;i-'aihij-i-tt-,  and    'n*  n-.'v^    h.i.i    ':•■,,.   «.  .1:; 
hchudlii.LT;   \et,al    tlu;    aiie  of  turniy-oi.e,    he    had    i-.-.u!   a    va-l    liiimh.-r  iri    0  ...f  *.    r.j  :-'^  r 
l\iie'iid.  ai.d  Nva>  \\»ll  v*  r.-rd  iri  j»hil«»-(,phy  and  -cin.fe.      J  h*  M.a.l  tlu-  lliMi   il. ;..•■.  ^  :    :,.   .1 
\\  inter  l>y  iln*  li:^ht  (d"  pine  ton-lies  in  hi.-  \vond-«'Ii"ppIii;r  c;!!)!!!.      lie  reail  iiin.li  ;;:i  ;  i-  :', 
all  he  reati.     J I  is  ^'i;i  nil  fa  I  her  on   his   m»»ther'«;   .-idc  \\;;s  a   miiii-ler,  and    ha.i    .1   -!.i.!",    :   . 
Heleeted  lihrarv,  and  to  ihiti  he  was  iii<lebled  in  his  i.ariv  VmIiiIi  f.^r  nuich  valii.ihlc  uj..  :i;: 


I 
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U.  S.  SENATOR  JOHN  SHERMAN. 


JOHN  SHEEMAN,  a  leading  member  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Senate  through  the  whole  war,  and  for  some  time  its  Chairman,  the 
efficient  ally  of  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury  in  shaping  the  financial 
policy  by  which,  rather  than  by  fighting,  the  Nation  at  last  triumphed,  was 
born  at  Lancaster,  Ohio,  on  the  10th  of  May,  1823.  He  was  the  eighth  child 
of  Judge  Sherman,  and  was  born  some  years  after  his  di9tingui8he4  brother, 
Ijioutcnant-General  William  Tecumseh  Sherman.* 

For  some  years  after  completing  his  education  Mr.  Sherman  was  engaged 
in  the  successful  practice  of  law.  He  was  elected  a  Representative  to  the 
Thirty-Fourth  Congress  by  the  Whig  party  of  his  district,  and  was  assigned  to 
the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs.  At  the  time  of  the  Kansas  excitement  he  was 
sent  out  to  the  disturbed  Territory  as  a  member  of  the  Congressional  Investi- 
gation Committee,  and  his  conduct  here  was  so  handsome  and  manly  as  to  bring 
him  at  once  into  prominence  as  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  House.  He 
thus  came  to  be  chosen  as  the  candidate  of  the  Republican  party  for  tlie  Speak- 
ership. A  recommendation  which  he  had  given  to  the  ** Helper  Book"  was 
made  the  pretext  by  Southern  members  for  a  violent  opposition  to  bin  election, 
and  a  scene  of  turbulent  excitement  ensued,  which  lasted  for  some  weeks.  Mr. 
Sherman's  explanation  of  his  indorsement  of  the  obnoxious  book  was  not  quite 
satisfactory  to  som^of  his  supporters;  but  his  bearing  through  the  trying  con- 
test aroused  general  admiration.  When  it  became  necessary  to  withdraw  him 
in  order  to  secure  an  organization,  he  was  at  once  indorsed  by  being  appointed 
to  the  most  important  position  in  the  House,  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Ways  and  Means.  Hero  he  served  industriously,  and  with  credit,  until 
his  election,  in  the  winter  of  18G0-61,  to  the  United  States  Senatorship,  made 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Chase,  on  entering  Mr.  Lincoln's  Cabinet. 
This  Senatorial  contest  was  also  protracted  and  exciting.  Robert  C.  Schenck 
and  Governor  William  Donnison  were  the  other  candidates,  and  for  a  long  time 
the  strength  of  the  three  seemed  about  equally  balanced.  The  scale  was  finally 
turned  by  some  members  from  the  Reserve,  who  believed  the  contest  to  lie, 
finally,  between  Schenck  and  Sherman,  and  regarded  Sherman  as  the  nioro 
radical  of  the  two.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  Mr.  Sherman  was  re-elected, 
having,  this  time,  a  considerable  majority  over  Gener&l  Schenck. 

*  In  the  life  of  that  officer  may  be  found  some  further  account  vf  the  family  lineage. 
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IT  I'.  SIioitiiad's  prominence  in  Naliotiul  alTHirs  is  mahily  due  to  hU  l^ 

GnancinI  qaoBtioiis.    He  was  soon  recognized  ub  tliu  ai-tnal  lender  of  the  Sa 

all  lljis  cIuBB  of  Biibjeots,  and  his  position  was  adranced  to  tbo  nomiR*l,i 

Its  actual  ieaderBliip,  when  Mr.  Feeeenden  left  Llio  Senate  to  enter  the  Tl 

.  Department  aa  Mr.  Chase's  auccessor. 

In  general  politics  Mr.  Slierm&n  has  followed  rather  thfto  led  in  th 
cal  movement.  His  habit«  of  mind  are  cautions  and  uonserva tire,  and  1h 
commits  himself  rashly.  He  hus  generally,  hotrerer,  boon  id  line  w 
party,  and  has  always  enjoyed  a  largo  share  of  its  oonfidenco. 

Ho  is  in  many  respects  almost  the  opposite  of  bis  brother,  tfaeti 
He  hae  much  tjilcnt  and  no  geniliB;  he  is  cHntions,  correct,  nnexcitnbia 
likely  to  be  carried  away  by  nn  impulse,  never  liable  to  oxtraragtAlj 
expreNsiou  or  demeanor.  lie  is  polite  to  nil,  though  be  has  few  intiuialsl 
In  political  management  he  has  pi'O'red  himself  excoptionably  sktllflf 
fbr  his  services  in  supporting  Ibe  finsnoiBl  policy  of  the  couiilry  t\in 
darkest  hours,  he  will  slirMyB  be  held  in  honor.  Be  baa  acquired  s  Iml 
furiuiic  by  Ills  own  exertions,  «od  ta  likely  to  devote  himself  for  minjT  J 
poliliunl  mutters. 
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JAY    COOKE. 


JAY  COOKE,  who,  as  financial  agent  of  the  Government  furnished  the  money  with 
which  the  army  waa  paid,  wa«  horn  at  Portland,  Huron  County,  Ohio  (now  Sandusky), 
AagUBt  10,  1821.  His  parents  were  Eleutheros  Cooke*  and  Martha  Cooke,  the  latter 
of  whom  is  still  living.  These  were  bom  in  Middle  Granville,  New  York.  Elenthoros  Cooke 
received  a  collegiate  education,  studied  law  and  practiced  for  a  few  years  in  the  region  surround- 
ing White  Hall,  and  Saratoga;  then  in  company  with  a  few  neighbors  removed  to  Ohio  in  1817. 
He  was  among  the  prominent  lawyers  of  his  day.  He  was  prominent  in  the  Masonic  brother- 
hood,  and  was  the  first  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Ijodge  of  Ohio.  In  political  life,  in  which 
for  years  he  actively  participated  in  connection  with  the  Whig  party,  he  was  repeatedly  honored 
with  stations  of  trust,  elected  for  succc?»ive  terms  to  the  State  Legislature,  and  in  1831  to  Con- 
gress. There  he  assumed  prominence ;  represented  the  House  as  prosecuting  counsel  in  the  ex- 
citing case  of  Stansberry  vs.  Samuel  Huston,  and  wjis  a  leader  in  a  great  Congressional  temperance 
movement. 

During  one  of  his  legislative  campaigns  he  found  his  beautiful  Greek  name  Elcutheros — 
signifying  peace — a  serious  disadvantage.  Its  ortho,<n*aphy  puzzled  the  unlettered  Germans  of 
Seneca  County,  and  the  election  was  decided  by  judi^cs  of  adverse  political  faith  aprainst  Mr. 
Cooke,  by  the  rejection  of  a  thousand  ballots  which  were  deposited  for  him  in  good  faith,  but  in 
which  his  Christian  name  was  fearfully  contorted.  This  determined  him  never  to  entail  upon 
hia  sons,  if  any  were  born  to  him,  any  other  than  the  simplest  names.  Accordingly  when  his 
first  son  was  born  in  1819,  he  called  him  Pitt,  after  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  wljose  defense  of  the 
American  Colonics  was  still  green  in  the  memories  of  the  people  of  the  new  republic.  Two  years 
later  Jay  Cooke  waa  born,  and  named  after  Chief-Justice  Jay  of  New  York.  Other  sons  were 
bom,  one  of  whom,  Henry  D.  Ctwke,  is  the  resident  partner  of  the  house  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co., 
Washington. 

Mr.  Cooke  trained  his  children  whh  especial  care.  In  those  primitive  days  of  western  civil- 
ization, e<lucational  privileges  were  few  and  obtainable  only  at  great  cost,  but  the  sons  of  the 
pioneer  were  afforded  every  accessible  advantage,  and  on  his  return  from  his  legal  excursit)ns  he 
brought  with  him  plentiful  supplies  of  well-selected  books,  charts,  maps,  writing  materials,  and 
whatevt-r  would  conduce  to  the  progress  of  the  lads.     He  died  December  28,  18G4. 

Jay  Cooke's  inclinations  were  always  for  a  business  lit'e.  At  an  early  age  he  was  engaged  in 
a  store  in  Sandusky,  and  next  in  a  leading  house  in  St.  Louis.     In  the  spring  of  1838  he  went  to 

Philadelphia,  and  after  some  minor  engagements  entered  the  banking  house  of  E.  W.  Clark  Si 

• 
*TIie  CbokA  fkrollr  are  Ilnt>all3r  dotrendod  from  Krancia  Cooke  who  Und^d  from  the  Mayflower.    II<*  bnih  thi^  third 
lionte  in  Plymouth.    One  branch  of  hie  fiimily  remored  to  Connecticut,  and  another  eettled  in  Northern  New  York. 
From  thie  latter  branch  descended  Jay  Cooke. 
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Go.  When  twent]r-one  jtttn  of  age  he  hecame  a  partner,  after  haTing  hccn  pnrrioaaljr  enlii 
with  ftiU  powen'  of  attorn^  to  uae  the  name  of  the  firm.  Thia  honae,  whidi  had  ila  hnach 
Beaton,  New  Toik,  Si.  Loah,  New  Orleans,  and  Burlington,  Iowa,  waa  the  Uigeat  doniati 
diange  honae  then  in  the  ooantrj.  Daring  the  aacceeding  twenty  jeaia  the  managemcBt  oi 
hnaineea  of  the  firm  deroWed  almost  entirely  upon  Mr.  Cooke.  In  1840  he  wrote  the  firat  ■ 
artide  that  aptteared  In  Philadelphia,  and  for  a  jear  oontinved  to  edit  the  finaneiml  eolm 
the  Dally  Chronicle.  The  after  life  of  the  banker  attests  how  valoable  waa  the  training  ol 
financial  and  editorial  labor.  At  that  time  the  importance  of  monej  artidea  waa  recogniae 
bat  three  joamals  in  -the  country,  the  New  York  Herald,  Philadelphia  Chronicle,  and  Naali 
Whig.    With  James  Gk>rdon  Bennett  of  the  New  York  Herald  the  column  mginated. 

Daring  Mr.  Cooke*s  connection  with  the  house  of  £.  W.  Clark  A  Co.«  seTermI  loans 
oflbred  by  the  Qovemment,  in  the  subscription  to  which  this  firm  laigely  partidpatcd.  In 
he  retired  from  the  partnerships  canying  into  effect  a  resolution  preriouslj  announced,  hoi 
layed  for  two  years  by  the  illness  and  altimate  death  of  the  senior  partner.  The  firm  had 
prospea^ns,  and  a  moderate  but  satisfiictory  fortune  was  the  resnlt  of  the  long  yean  of  labor 
performed  by  Mr.  Cooke. 

Until  the  commencement  of  1861  Mr.  Cooke  was  engaged  in  prirato  baainess,  and  in  i 
tiating  large  loans  for  railroads  and  other  corporations.  Then,  for  the  purpose  of  prori 
business  openings  for  their  sons,  he  entered  into  partnerahip  with  hia  brother-in-lmw,  Woi 
Jloorhead,  and  commenced  banking  again,  under  the  title  of  Jay  Cooke  St  Oo.  Mr.  Moorl 
was  one  of  the  railroad  pioneers  of  Pennqrlvanla,  whose  foresight  prorided  for  the  ertensio 
transportetion  from  the  Ddaware  to  the  prairies  of  the  West  He  was  one  of  the  earliert  p 
dents  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad  Company. 

In  the  spring  of  1861  the  Government,  in  need  of  means,  called  for  sobAcription  Iosm, 

the  Brm  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.  at  once  orf^anized  and  carried  into  operation  the  machinery  tool 

and  forward  to  Washington  large  lints  of  pulh-cribers.     This  was  dtnio  without  c>»mpen<;i 

The  State  of  Penn.'tvlvania  then  requiied  a  war  loan  of  several  millions.     Its  ne^otia:ion, 

\\  large  meaHure,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.,  and  they  disposed  of  it  at  par  during 

II  period  of  universal  business  depression  and  distrust. 

f  } 

Through  these  successful  negotiations  Mr.  Cooke  was  first  made  acquatnte<l  with  tlie  Si 

tary  of  the  Treasury.     Shortly  afterward,  and  after  Mr.  Chase  had  failed  to  ohuin  further  s 

factory  aid  from  the  associated  banks,  he  determined  to  try  the  experiment  of  a  ]N)pular  1 

and  to  this  end  appointed  four  hundred  especial  agents,  selecting  generally  the  presidents 

J  cashiers  of  the  most  prominent  banking  institutions  in  different  parts  of  the  ountry.     In  Pi 

jl  delphia  preference  was  given  to  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.,  and  they  immediately  inaugurate*!  a  sy 

]  which  resulted  in  the  effectual   popularization  of  the  loan,  and  secureti  the  co-i»|>eratif m  ol 

!  masses  in  the  subscription  to  the  loan.    Of  the  entire  sum  sccureJ  by  the  four  htimireJ  aj 

:  amounting  to  hut  twenty-five  or  thirty  millions,  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.  returned  alwut  one-thinl. 

jl  This  plan  not  filling  the  treasury  rapidly  enough,  Mr.  Chase,  after  full  consulution 

••  prominent  financiers,  decided  to  place  the  negotiation  of  the  five  liiindre<1  ciillion  fiviMn 

J  loan  of  1862  in  the  hands  of  an  especial  agent.     Congress  had  just  authorised  the  loan  anJ 

employment  of  an  agent,  and  having  found  the  most  efficient  aid  and  greatest  results  fn^ni 

efforts  of  Jay  Cooke,  Mr.  Chase  appointed  bim.     In  connection  with  his  partnera  and  awi« 

Mr.  Cooke  organized  his  plan  of  proceedure,  the  result  of  which  is  now  history. 
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In  this  great  transaction  between  Mr.  Cooke  and  tlie  Government  the  Grovernment  amunied 
no  risk.  The  risks  of  the  undertaking  were  all  assumed  by  the  agent.  If  sales  were  made,  the 
treasury  agreed  to  pav  a  commission  amounting  to  three-eighths  of  one  per  cenL  to  cover  the 
immense  expenditures  connected  with  an  enterprise  which  at  best  was  but  an  experiment.  If  the 
loan  failed,  the  agent  was  to  receive  nothing,  and  with  the  full  success  of  the  negotiations  there 
could  accrue  but  a  meager  remuneration,  not  one-twentieth  of  the  amount  which  European 
bankers  are  accustomed  to  receive  from  a  foreign  power,  in  addition  to  absolute  security  from 
loss.  Tiie  public  do  not  know  how  closely  Mr.  Chase  managed  the  expenditures  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  how  meager  were  his  disbursements  compared  to  the  sums  paid  for  similar  service  in 
other  countries.  Neither  are  they  aware  that  the  enormous  negotiations  of  the  great  war  loans 
of  the  United  States  were  taken  by  the  subscription  agent,  with  the  possible  pronpect  of  receiving 
no  benefit  therefrom,  and  the  chance  of  ruining  his  own  fortune  and  those  of  his  partners. 

This  immense  experiment  was  handsomely  carrie<l  out.  The  loan  was  sold,  but  even  its 
remarkable  success  did  not  save  Mr.  Chase  and  Mr.  Cooke  from  the  detractions  and  accusations 
of  the  political  enemies  of  the  Secretary,  who  sought  to  damage  his  Presidential  aspirations  by 
charges  of  favoritism.  So  closely,  however,  did  Mr.  Chase  guard  the  expenses  of  his  Depart- 
ment that  commission  on  the  five-twenty  loan  was  paid  to  Mr.  Cooke  on  only  three  hundred  and 
Bixty-three  millions  of  dollars.  A  part  of  the  agent's  plan  for  the  sale  of  the  loan  was  to  have 
the  notes  distributed  from  the  sub-treasuries,  and  all  his  advertisements  and  sub-agents  soinstructe<l 
the  |)eople.  One  hundred  and  fifty-one  millions  of  dollars  of  the  loan  was  sold  at  these  desig- 
nated offices,  and  on  these  Mr.  Cooke  received  no  commission.  He  performed  the  lalmr  and 
induced  the  purchase  of  the  bonds,  but  received  no  compensation  for  the  sale  of  this  portion  of 
the  loan.  The  clamor  of  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Chase  increase<l,  and  finally  succeeded.  The  treasury 
attempted  to  ne;?otiate  its  own  loans  and  it  failed.  The  consequence  was  that  the  rebellion,  which 
might  have  been  suppressed  in  the  latter  part  of  1S64,  was  defiant  when  the  first  of  Januar}', 
1865,  came.  The  force  of  financial  success  would  have  defeated  the  Richmond  conspirators,  but 
familiar  with  the  condition  of  National  finances,  the  Rebels  waited  confidently  for  the  relapse 
of  the  Union  effort  to  subdue  them.  The  prospect  was  dark  and  dreary.  The  treasury  w:is  in 
debt  for  vouchers  for  the  quartermaster's  department,  the  armies  were  unpaid  and  heavy  arrearages 
due,  an<l  a  debt  of  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars  stared  the  new  Secretary  in  the  face,  while  ' 
the  financial  burden  steadily  accumulated  at  the  rate  of  four  millions  of  dollars  a  day. 

This  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  Mr.  Fesscnden  was  at  the  head  of  tlie  Treasurv 
Bureau.  The  Government  could  only  pay  in  vouchers,  and  these  were  selliii:?  in  every  part  of 
the  country  at  a  discount  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent.,  and  gravitating  rapidly  downward. 
This  was  known  to  the  Confetlerate  authorities  and  excited  the  hopes  of  the  Rebel  armies  at 
home  and  their  sympatl;izers  abroad.  Had  this  condition  continued,  gold  would  have  reached  a 
much  higher  premium,  the  vouchers  of  the  Government  become  unsaleable,  and  ruin  resulted. 
The  Government  then  tried  to  obtain  money  without  the  aid  of  a  special  agent.  The  endeavor 
was  made,  backed  by  the  powerful  assistance  of  the  National  banks,  but  proved  entirely  abortive. 
With  all  this  powerful  machinery  the  receipts  to  the  treasury  averaged  but  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand i>er  day,  one-sixth  of  the  regular  expenditure.  Mr.  Chase  and  the  leading  friends  of  the 
Government  earnestly  advised  Mr.  Fessenden  to  employ  Mr.  Cooke  as  the  special  agent  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  the  Secretary  sent  for  the  banker. 
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The  interviow  was  Riicccssful.  Mr.  Cooke  ankinl  the  amount  of  dailv  s:i]e8  which 
nieot  tlie  urgent  demands  U|M)ii  the  Treasury.  The  reply  was,  "Two  million  live  hundred 
sand  dollaw ;  can  you  raise  the  money?"  "  I  can,"  was  the  ready  rejdy.  **  When  wiil  yii 
mcnce?"  "On  the  first  of  February!"  and  the  conference  ended.  This  wa**  i»n  t!ie  lllth  < 
uary.  His  commission  was  sent  to  Mr.  Ctxike;  he  or<;anized  his  stafT  of  a;;;ents,  and  by  ti 
of  February  was  in  full  operation.  Innumerable  a>.-<!istunt3  were  ap]M>inted.  i^iH.'ciaI  anJ 
eling  agents  were  set  at  work  ;  advertising  was  ordered  by  hundreds  of  thousands  i»f  dolla 
in  a  few  days  money  began  to  flow  into  die  depleteti  treasury,  and  cash  instead  of  vuu  .'hej 
the  purchases  for  the  maintenance  of  the  (rovernment  and  the  subsistence  oi  the  army. 

From  the  first  orgmiization  of  Mr.  Cookers  machinery  for  popularizing  the  loa 
daily  sales  averaged  from  two  to  three  millions  of  dcdlars,  and  steadily  increased,  until 
close  of  the  loan  the  receipts  avaragod  five  millions  of  dollars  per  day.  In  five  mout 
last  note  w:is  sold,  fifteen  or  sixteen  millions  of  dollars  being  sold  occsL'-ionally  in  or 
and  once  forty-two  millions.  The  result  of  these  grand  successes  was  the  speoily  C(dla(isc 
hopes  of  the  Uebels.  The  vouchers  of  the  Governi»ient  were  pai«l  off,  and  new  purchase 
paid  for  promptly  at  a  saving  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent,  on  former  prices.  Since  t!i 
of  the  war  Mr.  Cooke  has  continued  to  act  for  the  (iovernment,  in  connection  with  oih>T  ] 
in  many  important  matters.  He  was  also  tlie  most  eflieient  assistant  in  the  e>tabli?>hu]cnt 
National  banking  system. 

It  should  be  added  that  Mr.  Cooke's  profits  from  the  percentage  allowed  by  the  G<»ver 
were  far  less  than  has  been  generally  suppo?*ed.  Tliere  are  on  file  in  the  Treasury  I>ej»aj 
letters  from  him  making  repeated  oftbrs  to  give  up  the  percentage  and  do  tlic  work  f<»r  ni^ 
if  the  Government  would  rele:ise  him  from  his  liabiliiiw  fcir  loss  through  any  of  liis  ihoi 
of  agents — a  risk  which  constantly  threaientd  him  with  ruin.  The  Dopariment  a!w:«ys  r 
this  offer. 
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i-t  iinl-Mi il  to  tb«>  ti«-l  i  in  Ka-ti  I'l-nn-rt^  v,  |-«,'  fit    1 
the  .Vtlantii  cHnip-iiKii.  774  ;  Ium  ^■■■li•^>■.%  i  .ti  1-  t    i  k!  i 
NA:«hv    1I-.  1>   a^p<>l:it*- I  .Ma.itr-l'ii  li'-i  .il.    {.'•   •  :■  rr»-i 
liiN  cuUiiui.-t  ut  :\iiicst<in.  .'<iin«  >h' riii.i  II  ^iiri'y   i:>. 
lH>r<>  .  77.'>;  (ommaitilo  Di^trn  t  <>t  OKi  ■.  i>    i   •  i  >.  •> 
nor,  huninmry  i>i  rhaiiicii-r.  77». 

C'RirrENDEN,  General,  At  the  battle  oi'  ."^ 

RlV«T,  .tv. 

Crittenden,  Tl-.omas  L.,  asks  Goveini«r  1 

iiinon'o  luliii'-ni'i*  to  MM  uri' a  triu>-   l"tM— -i   ii;i    «■> 
lioVi-Mini' lit  un<l  the  nivfik-«l  S:)Ai>-^.  \-^,  ii'.  i-. 

Crook,  Major-Goneral  (It-o.,  Karly  miiiiarv 

IN  iii.iil<-  Colfif'l  oi  (h'-  'J  liii  t>  ->i\ib  I  •liii>.  *<  I  \'  »  ,i. 
\  ii;;.n.ii.  in  aiii^'iiii'-ii  .1  llri^M>lii-i ,  1'*   tr.'i,*:- :  ••  .  : 
Aim)  ol  thc(  uiiilii-ll.ind,  ill  l<  lit*  U  b'-t-li-r .  7  -.• .   i<  I 
I'l'iri'il  ti)  W  i-ni  \  iiKiniiA,  tiif  •  oikIiu r  at  I  1>  \ii  >l   tn. 
N«'W  Ritt-r,  HU<I  i-n  ilii*  L>iiciil>iiiii  i-m-i.  f^-i.  •-•<feiii 

l)|^tri•  t    ol    K-mJixWia,    hi*    i-dihIih  l    al    Mihkr:    •    V 

(-••miiiauilM  l>ip.irlmi-ut  of  \Vi!>t    \irK:nia.  •.•]  ,  hi« 
iliiL-i  ut  0|h-.juaii  aU'l  Ki-^h'-r  n   Hill.   >«ii' ;  I  t«  i    u-  u 
Citiai  Crf«-k, 'i^;*  and  nuii-.  hjJ  :  i«  •ai>tiii«-i  ut  «  <•! 
laiMi,  .MC) ;  in  H^tfiirm-d  to  a  cavalry  twuiniauit  in  il<- 
ol  tlif  I'wtomar.  .s>l. 

Cumberland,    Army   of,    SoMier»   of  adi 

I  iiioii  (  oiivfuiion.  Ib7 :  ritniittion  nf  uh'l'-r  Bii>-ii.  .' 

CURTIN,  G<A'"rnor,  OilerH  Mci.'lellan  the  i 

in.did  of  thf  P<-nii»>!T:inia  lro<<pa.  .\s. 
CUSIER,  Majur-Cieneral  Ge\)ri;e  A.,  F^rly 
aitiMida   miiiiary   iii'adi>iii>,   hi»  idnluit   ai    lli:ii 
horxi-k  on  (M-n«>rHl   Keaiu-y'>  i*ta:).  Iiii  ri-Tiil.:^i     i 
PfUiiiHiila  t-auipAik:i\.  77^;  lii#  t'>iiili.-  t  Ml  \l  .l.i  .im 
anil  at   the  Chickabuoiiui .  a>-tvi-»  on  3lt  i'lellaii'< 
bin  roU'lii.  t  at  ChaM<fl|iir»^  lib'.  i>-T\r-'>  xu   P;  a«iti 
iitair.  Is  ni.iili'  a  Biitsulier.  bin  coinluvt  aiiii-; :■»: 
xnd  in  Ihr  «nl>«ei|iii'ni  puriiu:t  of  thi-  R«I>«1>.  ii  :.-■ 
til*   of   the   Wildt-i  nfi.4.    HKil   «>n   S).rilii;>ii'H   lu-l    t:' 
Kirhnifind,  77;^;   h:*  I'ondni-i    at  Tn-\ilj)MO  ^f■i1..■ 
\\  iu<'h«->i'-r,   at    Ki*<hi-r'ii    Hill,    al    •'«-i|.ii    i  i<s''k.   > 
eiuai;'-m>iit  \xith  liM»«i'r,  aiui  at   \X  a«  U' kI-<i  •  .  > 
couaucl  ul  Diuw  id.lif,  at  Fi«r  I'vika,  at  >tf  ..v .  •  i 


Index. 


D 

Daslobeii,    Admiral,   Operation!  of   igniDat 

DjIkr,  Brevet  Brigadicr-Oeneral  FrancEi,  Sum- 

Dawbon,  Brevet  Brigndier-Oeneral  Andrew  E. 

Daytom  Empire,  Article  from  on  the  Arrext 

Dayton  Jourhai^  Office  destrojed  by  mob,  103. 
Dk  Haas,  Colonel,  Absent  from  bis  curumuntt, 

Dbvocrats  of  Ohio  prewnt  an  tuJdren  to  Mr. 

Llm-Dlii ■•kii>E  the  ntmu  uf  ValUnllf buiii.  lu,  1-0. 
DekhisoK,  Governor,  Hie  war  administnition, 

laelijr.  ]-i  pniiiiHa  iiri'lMliBii  Islha^Ui 


Bri'itrulllr,  k  «i 


in  in  n^utd  u>  KdDtuckr 
■hluiifjiit  at  ciHilrBlAihfl 


£.^1.;;^. 


•r'lill  lUlniliiiiilntian.  rai  appoln^i  Itwnl  al 


Drvobe,  Mr.,  Action  of  in  the  Legislature  on 
Dewey,  Urifjudier-Uenentl  Joet  A.,  Summary 


DoiiOE,  Genenil,  Conduct  of  at  Beaaca,  681. 

DoNELSON,  Fori,  Siege  of,  3S-5. 

Dhubv's  Bll-ff,  Buttle  o(,  S50. 

Duke,  Bonil  W.,  Defeuled  by  Home  Qusrdt  at 


E 

■  Eaki,Y,  General,  Force  of  in  Slienandoili  Val- 
£atoH,  Brevet  Brlgndivr-Qenerai  Charles  G., 
Katon,  Brevet  Brigndicr-Oenerol  John,  Sum- 
EOOLEKTUN,  Brevet  BrIgLidier-General  B.  B., 
Elliott,  Lientennnt-Colonel  Juniu  D.,  Early 
Elwkll,  Brevet  Brigadier-Qeneral  J,  J.,  Suni- 
£^^  Bri):iulier-Ueneral  George  P.,  Enrlj  life, 

W->i  liilcMKluctliilkv  AlUuUcimi'alfli.  tU;  pgrHilili 


Ewiiiu,  Brevet  Uajnr-Oenerkl  Hnnh,  Pnrcnt- 

fcju^iT'w  ou  II  t^rl"  Am  iliu! '''''  'iiil' I'n  "th?  Vk!k.'b'i','?j'«i.'i 
Ifnuiilll/ HI  ;*li'»pn l*t»rwl>i'l>t?r  ■!  Th>  »-(», -u. 
EwiNQ,  Brevet  Moior-Oeneral  Tlinn.  H..  I>a- 
rniUar.  i^llal  Dlr,  cDI^  Ihr  uw,  hli  •irvlHs  I*  Ih* 

Ewma,  kon.  Tkoi.,  Adopt*  W.  T.  Bherman, 


Farmers,  Number  of  in  Ohio  at  the  outbreak 
Parbagut,  Admiral,  Bombarda  fort*  below 
Fearino,  Brevet  Brigadier- General  B.  D..  Pa- 

b^"coI!duf  1 'it  H i lu hu't" "  « 'idtfr'uhV'liim'i'u 
Frssenden,  Secretary,  Uia  eonnedion  with  Jay 
First  Ohio  Infaittrt,  Ornniied,  27. 
Firher's  H11.L,  Battle  of,  526. 
Five  Forks,  Bntile  of,  411,  542. 
Flaoo,  Wm.  J.,  Action  uf,   in   LefriBlslure  en 

sUiiiw-T  tl™m"«r'.ii."i»"     "'    ""  "*"' 
Fletcher,  Dr.  Robert,  Scrvicen  of,  249. 
Floyd,  Getiernl,  M  Fort  Donelimn,  367,  369. 
Foote,  Admiral,  At  Fort  Henry,  3G4;  at  Fort 

Force,  brevet  Majnr-Oeneral  Ktannini;  P., 
Eirlr(iik,(nirnttii-nTmT.'i»;  hlicoDduci  oll'lniliiira 

FoBSYTH,  Brindier-General  J.  W.,  Suinniarr 
Friiell,  Brevpt  Brigadier-General  J.  M.,  Sjm- 
Fuller,  Brevet  Mojor-Gcnernl  John  W.,  Pa- 


Fullbrton,  Brevet  Brlgodier-Oeneral  Joa.  8., 
Fyffe,  Brevet  Brisndier-General  Edward  P., 


Garpieli>,  H^Jnr-Ooneral  Jamen  A.,  Sapimrl* 

»"•  nir  Ohin Trw.^.  Al :  p.m'llMI'lIu*  Ih^^*  raT/'l'Utri ■ 
lircunif*  ■  tnclH  r  lii  Uk-  HimM  In-tltutr, »:!;  In  elrcu-i 

TinMt-tt  vIMaK  Inat  npilit  ii.tiNlr,  THi  lurxpilitWu 
■  lAluBl  Pwiai]  Qmp,  Ms;  »Hrlli.-li«f-«  in  liatjl'  r.f  fitu- 

clIl^^?l!di^Ua''?!^H"»l^'V^w'|K'l^l■^ril^lSIJ^ 

T.ilor  HeUok  nn.l  ITIIb- ■.  nruM  an  idirnncr  >t  lbs 

Miui,  ;.V!  hl<i|iiTllBlht<Tu'lali<aHCKniFil-BiiiiilbH(. 

'jllwkia.  Tiw'-iiiiiBwrj  o'"cil«'n.iw'T.a*  •  '"  r 
Gaurard,    Brevet    BrigBdier-Qeneral    larncl, 

Kiitlr  liK'.  •DiiiBiiuy  at  MniC".  ra.  ^ 

GAitKARt^  Brevet  M:yor-Opnernl  Kenner,  Pa- 

Tciiluc-  llfrim  r.«iiiiir«iuii,  .iT>«  in  IV  .Vrmf  ..f  iha 

m"  iX'vaBin.liil'i,  MI. 

Gay,  Dr.  Norman,  Service*  of,  249. 
GEmsBrso,  Mnp  of,  669. 
Gibson,  Brevet  Brigadier-General   Hornlio  G., 
G1B8ON,    Brevet    Brigudier-Gcnerol    Wm.  H., 
GiESY,  Brevrt  Brigadier-General  Henry,  Siim- 
Gilbert.  Brevet  Brisadter-General  Samuel  A., 

jiLlmore,  Majo^eneral  Q.  A.,  Rrvnbiioii- 
iii« ahiiBi.rT,  lAi  Barantat^,  ftl;  kiTkoo-l.  r^l^;  iaap- 
V>il^  [>d!I  at  W^  PMut.  bla  c1aHBiKl.a.  MVi  i'iiii7 
ii<mia(Tjln.*9>i  lUi  K'ntai«*t  Iha  mniairnci-HK-Ri  iiT 
111*  »1wlll»B,  Ua  o<rralt"Ha  ainlii*!  Fact  ■•niN.kl, '-il  1 
l.aMU>BH|W)kH-Vi|>|«HnnrW(al.<K>(  lil>  f-nani 
"wTiir  Wfiia  f  |orfiil?ilBl*-l>nrM; '  i«a  I'l^ldl' 


lOU 


Index. 


I,  Brevet  Brigiulier-Oenera)  Josish,  Sum- 
(,  Brpvet  Bri|(iidi«r-Ocneriil  Win.,  Sum- 
AN,  Brevet  Brijcndier-Qeneral  JanieD  II., 


In  ^Bw iirlniia, ne;  rnr-i  rii  Ulii-ttiia»uii,Mi  !■  mivl 
l.l  at-iiiBi.tlPBrriliinilmHio  Wuhiuruu.m:  lnil>- 
WIllM-i.rt*.  Iltl;  ■!  K|>4mlTBIih  C.  II..  I.Ci  ■!  I'.iiil 
llarl-nr,4a[iiiium  la  th*  immli  nnh.<  ^ui.a.  uh:  m 

(Rn^■'rl^^rUr«Vt•*"'"'i•n^1Mnl>^>rH•''Pl:>w"^ 
fiii'b'i-im.'S.t.  '  "  """"•  •"■""  "'"  '"  "  '"""' 
GKRCywoou,  Mile*,  Purniahei   the  Greeiivoiiil 


OxiFFix,  Brer«t  Ma; 

SiuTllr..  flncKi  ' 
.vli'iBl'tTlll-  nn 


r-Oenernl  Clia'.,  Eiirli 


H>itt,.ia  mil.  o;i;  >uiuiuur>  ••!  Uii- 
iivioiinoiinBniii,  III*  i<rirll<iT  fu>'r,»,Ji  (iiBiiiiucy 

OaosVKXUR,   Brevet  llrisBdier-General  C.  II,, 

QrKL'Kt.R,  Sonnlor,   Intrmlnce*    Inll    fnablln;; 


umHli->lhrII«IJniut()iiiiMt.  ni.  -11^  T<.PT«liir- 
l"Dr[  Ui»-  I<iinJnil  iiiJ  TvvDlF-Elihili  1>^.E.  b 

I  Hitchcock,  Mr,  IntrmlurM  bill  in  Seiiiiti 

I  lIiKiE,   Brevet  BrinniliGr-General   Gvor^ 

!  lloLLOtrAT,  Brevet   Brigadier-General   E, 

IIOLI.T  KPMSOii.'HiirrenHer  of,  SAO. 
I  UoLMra  C'liuNTir,  Ite*ii>iaiioe  to  dnifl  In.  I; 
I  HoLMEg,  I>r.  \V.  W.,  SerTlt-™  or.  24<t. 

IIoLiOK,  Brevet  Brlfpiiller-Uonerul  Mnref  lli 

HooKKHrGtiMiral,   Afwilllamtihiir?,  :£>] 

Aiiilriiim,  >n;  .t  IrfiiAcnt  Sl.miir.in.  tc. 
IIowABU,  Qcneral,  I'ar>  a  Iritin-.e  to  (itn 

llowBenr,  Bev,  B.  A.,  Eii>|i1<iyeil  Lv  Govei 

IIOWE,  Oriun   I*.,  Gullaiilry   ufi  at  Vk-b*b 

IIowi.Asn,  Brevet  BrigaHleMiencral   lloi 

IIvnurkbDavs'^  M^',   20S:    oflerrtl   in 

HrNT,    Brevet   BrlifoJiur-Generitl    LkkIii 

llrxT,  Bri-yet  Miijor-Oeneral  Iluiirj  J.,  S 

HritRT,  llrcvc'l   liri^Hier-Gcneral  Snnnipl 


,   General,   Con^iratiilalFii   Itomfrann 


lib  r,.i,ii,.r|irt:i 

IIamkii,  Hon. 


.  of,  ii 


lllNOn,   ItrcvH  BrisadEc: 


,  Mr.,  Aclin 
iXian  ft: 


ixhitiir* 
era!   R 


IxmAi.  War  Lisoiplathim,  21. 
Ihvi»I!,    O.-lonel    Hixteenlh    Dliin,    (X-nii 

IrKA,liiililcul',(icneral  ItiuixTan/Npanln,: 


Hakk 


lis,  Brevrt  ISrigadier-Guiicral  Win.  I>.. 
l't*S.,''A't.'l)..lnli  Q.   .\.GillmorpC3-!jJj:j:-^ 
'" ""  .   O.,   Kiirly!  .'■'•■■'■"' 


.,  BrlLMilier-CiriitTiil   Cliuf 

n.l'lr..r.  IlKiuK.l.ivl.il  HI 

,1   It.-.-™,  i.  mnrliillr  ■..iiu.:. 


i  ,I.\! 


r.  R-Utleof,  4t'\-'">' 


■.  Mr.,  A.ti.m   «r,  in   U^UU 


IlAititM.  itrl^v(.t  Brii,'adlci'-Gcnvm1  Aniln.'w  L.,  '  Jonxwiv,  <l 
IIakt,   Bri-vrt   Briaiuliar-Clenpml    Jiinic*    H., '  jmixxTn!;. 

IIatcii,  Muvot  ol'  Cini'inii.ili,  Rcni-ivc*  i!ele;;a-      miiiimi:™. a--. ■■••;  •i.r'i.iikrii.Wi-rn.ji,.  (-. 

■ li.,N-wu(.i»i'.  Itiitlc-r.  «•<. 

I<i<il:<«,  lirevrt   llri(;:nlifr-ll«ni«nil  J.  S 

lIlxBl!'^i«'vl^l''"'i'riKn.?iw-(;i-ii,-r;il '  V 

^'iK'/X*I?r.''vA'BHiiii'il'i*'r-a.-ii..ral^\'ti:# 

.  l  Jitsmt,  Ciiliimi  I'reil.  ('..  I'iimitn'p.  m 


IIaykk,  Brevi>t  Maji>r-( ieiierul  1itiilierr»n1  R.,  ' 


:.i,  J[;i.i. 


,   V.irmlns<>., 


Mi\lll-i  r,  i.ul«iiih-.-aiii[»ljmutiii«i.»ri.|.nM,;s-. 
IIratii,  Itn-vel  BriKiidiar-ticn«ral  Tlioiiiiu  T. 
llKiNTKLKiiAN,  tieiipml,  Ti-ntlinnnv  ttt  bcriir« 


iiiPER,     Bn-ret     Briaatlwr-Gcnpral, 


r^i-ainn-ulinl  tif  llol>ta-in>ii.  n'> 
.:lil-"i-"  'Si!1"'mi  .ii^n.^sir*""""  "' 
lli'i|'.t<(lL-r-<J.-niT:>t   ClinrlRR 


Joxftt, 

■.,l..iiV 

W.  11 

.,  I^flt■llt:l 

,e.  riiii-r* 

J II  I.  All. 

riii'ii 

to'tiiwk 

'M.'r.;nn  a 

.him'ti;' 

i'Lvot 

VTF,s  from  Olii.. 

101. 1. 

K 

K.vT-ra, 

Brev* 

M;U. 

r-(!rner,il 

AnatMI  V 

Ihdez. 
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"Kxirm,   Brevet    Major-Qenenl    Joeeph   W. 


Key,  Judge  Thoman  M.,  vote*  for  appropri- 
■llon  bill  In  Ota[o  Binatfl.  tl;  ittlla  Goivrnor  Mmgot- 
■Id.  or  Kiutnckr.  h  utnt  frumOoTernar  DtaaHou.tni 

Etmbrrlt,   Brevet  Brigadier-General   Robert 

Eiiia,  Colonel  Firetbhio  militia,  19. 

Kino,  Rurits,  Siatts  poniiion  of  Ohio  with  ref- 

EiNOgDUitT',  Brevet  Brigadier-Uenenil  Kenrj 

Kbdm,  Mr.,  introducei  bill  in  Legialatnre  to 

Kyle,   Lieiilennnt-Culonel  ^rton  S.,  Pnrent- 


Lane,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  John  Q.,  Som- 
Lanqdon,   Brevet   Brigadier-General   E.  Baa- 

HII.  E«rJT  lift.  tuinniiiiT  of  «r.lte  nnl  ch.n.rHir.  (71. 

LaNO,  Mr.,  MoveH  to  amend  title  of  bill  eatab- 

li.hinitNHtian»IOa>H.l<!. 
Leav ITT,  Judge,  Oi veil  bin  opinion  on  the  Ao- 

Lee,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  John  C.,  Sum- 

Lee,  General  Robert  E.,  Awume*  command  of 
Ihr  Rcbrl  Mint  at  BIchmDni),  t9t :  ai-nila  E<rl/  i^iiJidI 

Leoqett,  Major-General  M.  D.,  Efrlj  life,  cn- 

(vlrintl'iaw:  lili' condnit  •t*Boll>Br."^iinr|i"oii''ftriU, 


M 


Maooftiii,  Governor  of  Kentucky,  Igaaea  ft 

MAKDEBBOir,  Brevet'  Brigadier-Genenl  ChH. 

r.,iuinii..ryof«r.kr,m. 

HAKsniXD,  Hon.  E.  D.,  Commlnioner  of  Sti- 

■l»ki,  18). 

Makcpactukebs  in  Ohio  ftt  the  outbreak  of 


,  Brigadier- General  John  S.,  Pnrenti 


ON,  Bri^a 


,'.X 


Lincoln,   Pre«ident,    Beplie: 
Qurd,  n*;  bliilni  of  HcVKIIm 


SI ;  bia  roaflili 
r  tbr  PiriM 


to    Democratic 

"(Iw  Ohla'N.Ugi"*! 

BtiiUtfiOnint  ■ItwDi'll or  \hit£aX 
•  In  llelhivrll,  (74;  hlmiuM<»i<-<l 
^tar  Bobni  U  HBiwoek,  in ;  cubiiiII- 

LlMTEa,   Brevet   brigadier-General   Fred.  W., 

Losa,  Alexander,  Speech  against  bj  Garfield, 

LoNO,  Brevet  Major-Geneml   Eli,  Enrlv  Kcrv- 


LowK,  Colonel  John  W.,  Earljr  life,  politics, 


LvDIX)w, Brevet  Brigadier-General  B.C.,  Earlv 
UiV.  >nr«*  ttn  unr,  wm*  Ji  Ulwiari.VH ;  Krm  will. 

Lytlb,  Brigadier-General  Wm.  H.,  Pnrentage, 


Mason,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  Edwin  C, 
Haxwei.!.  Brevet  Brigadier-General  0.  C., 
Mayeb,  Caplain,  His  comminion  as  Colonel 
McAllistek,  Fort,  Capture, of,  468,  768. 
McCleary,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  James, 
McClellan.   Mnjor-General  Opo.  B..  AneiimeB 


hinuiiil,  4-^  l>l>,»ri  l>iil>Tl»iIliofXaiirtl  HI 
uIUUDtdt  *I  «rit  I>DlBl.I»i  bli  cundnet 
nil.  Orro  OoHo,  riwbla,  Mnlulctuo.  Conli 
irjr  MalMi,  fT7;  li  dIneM  u  *Ult  laroM  di 


II,  N1:Ik  burdtrMl  ti 


„  .  ..  Wu,  rnijnii  hii  HnmiH.-.. 

lo  nulruUlBi.  jikrrf.*  USt  nia  Mkrar.  no ;  )•  w>- 

Klatt!*  KaJor-Q^amJ,  n,  m;  caawnili  ml  Coat 
DnlHB,   «>:  BWittetH  *lih  OuBml  Baekur  on 

iiKlrictlau  ts  Ufuri^  HuriU,  ud  pcBclaniallon  la 
Wni  Vtnlulu*.  (kkca  U*  Slid,  ilrouath  or  hit  BrniT. 
lil>Pl>ui,HI:bifiiililB  taraatton,  m;  miam  tom- 
hiHiid  bf  th*  Aj-iar  of  ih«  roiouBc  and  tvoraanlkH  11. 
IfJ:  bl>  Diu*  r>iT  olhrr  dMarturnli,  hli  rnriHUIIiltilir 
for  ■!■■  Ibira  BIbB  aSUr.  JSj  lila  immwi  IUt  iuactlon, 
IM ;  kia  *li>na  tia  llw  Arnir  at  lb*  PMowac.  IKT ;  trnfrr 
of  llw  Admliiiitnllon  tovaid  hUa.  Mi  Urn  inndnct  at 
YurkiowB.  m;  br  !•  hnMBtrrd  In  ih*  doninmrnl.  im; 
h><  cuiHlnal  on  Um  pnnuifit  tiM  llalwii  ^un  Yuiklawn, 

....  V. . r.v --tr.ii«l&,  JMihla 

i  hia  purl  la  UM 

at  Sana  Mnaa,M:  ka  ■neraaUiaaraa,  Ml;Ui 

:lkcoBi|and villi  LH'alBlruBtsrKtchmaiid.m; 

..j..^  Z7  A^iH^ip  ujjt  MQ.  ka  1^"-  ^— -^  "-  *^- 

rl  at  KavHarkft 

_-  laurdtr'  ■    -■ 


McConnelIi,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  Henrj 

Oliio,  tanapoait  ollh  <iaicfli>>r  Bruu(li.  S3. 

McCooK,  Brigadier-General  Daniel,  While  Col- 

McCooK,  Brigadier-General  Robert  L.,  Psmilj 

pn'!"l*  naiSt^^Kls  aaa'Dola'  luuiaar)  of  chlracur; 
M<£ooK,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  Anson  Q., 


McCoOK,  Maior-General  Alexander  M.,  Earlv 

■nlliUr.  Ufi.  I>  inuliitrd  Culoarlrinl  VIHo,  bll  Hlkdniit 

Cuvrt'or  IihoItt,  flndlnai.  en ;  IT jiiolnnl  1o  quivport- 
anl  dnlln.  bW  brirct  comBiiHlau,  hli  poliltui  Thvi, 

HcCooK,  Major  Daniel,  KUled  at  Buffingloa 
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McCoy,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  Daniel,  Early 

lire,  enlidtfl  nil  private,  condu.'t  at  Stonn  Kiv«r,  Chicka- 
mniK'M,  and  Friiiikliii,  9H  ;  Biinimaiy,  915. 

ilcDERMOTTy  Dr.  Clarke,  Services  of,  2-19. 
McDowell's  Corps,    Dispute  concerning  itB 

dlKDiHitiuii,  2<i3. 

McDowell,  Major-General  Irvin,  Parentage, 

LoyiKMiil,  oiiterit  West  I'lu'rit,  (iit'>',  lii»  clan^inatffi,  cm Iv 
luilitury  lift'.  cun>1iict  in  Mttxioi*,  (>.*i7;  Inn  po-«iti>Mi  nt  tlic* 
op"UiiiL'  of  tlip  war,  tv'iS:  In  made  ii  llri;tali*'r,  diO',  liia 
dilfienitts  with  G'fii(>i-Hl  8i'ott,  N'>n,  Titii,  i4'i3;  i*  urii«'retl 
ai  rusH  ihePntuuiai-.tiiil  ;  ItiR  ntundiUKantontf  voliintt-i^rit, 
Avl,»tH);  uiiik  •  tiu  lub aiiCH, 6iV5 ;  Iiiii  roudnct  at  Bnll  Uuii, 
13.  iMiT  j  hibcon  luctaitui  ward,  (i74 :  liaaan  inti;rvii'w  with 
)ir.  Liiicolii  ill  r*|!aid  ro  up-.TiitioitH  wiili  thu  Army  of 
thi'  Piituuiac.  liTJ;  liifciiiiniuii  on  tht-pi-i)ti*ciion  nf  \\  iwh- 
iiiffti*n,  67*J ;  U  much  auii«iil  l>y  pa|K.Ti  and  utiiarwiiic, 
^>8U,«<f'J;  his  c.imp.iisrii  axuinst  Jaikion,  iVr'Z;  is  a<fliffii«'d 
tu  a  cuniiiiiind  in  ihu  Army  uT  Viritiiii  i,  ilM  ;  his  comiiirt 
at  tlir  MHiond  battle  of  Bn:l  Knii,  iiSii ;  dcmandii  a  (.'imrt 
of  Inquiry,  i>9<);  ri*«ult  uf,  oul ;  mib^tniuent  ■eiTicvs,  liUJ; 
nummary  uf  chai-ai:ti-r,  i>*X\. 

McGowAN,   Brevet   Brigadier-General  J.   E., 

Sominart-  oi  fc-rvice.  !f74. 

McGboabty,   Brevet   Brigadier-General  Stc- 

phfn  .1.,  Suuiiiiiiry  uf  fervice.  \tU. 

McIlvaike,  BiMliop,  Kxpremes  himself  in  re- 
gar  i  tu  HUMtHiiiing  tliv  Govunimi'nt,  270;  oxtiact  fium 
RiTmKU  nn  rulmiet  .\nilr<-wH,  (ftO. 

McLean,  Brigadier-General  N.  C,  Early  life, 

cntfi'N  ilii!  ■rniy,  vervMi  in  Viri!iiiin,*J2i ;  ii'«rvfii  w'ith  the 
Army  of  the  i'otnm:u-,  and  in  th«<  Athmtu  caiui>aiuii, 
romniandn  distiict  iu  Kuutucky,  In  uruTiKl  tu  >ortli 
C-ariiiina.  rof>ii(niij  9':r.'. 

McMiLLEN,  Willium  L.,  Surgeon-Gencrnl  of 

Ohio,  'J Hi. 

McNeil,  Guerrilla,  Cnptures  General  Crook, 
McPiiERSON,  Major-General  James  B.,  Parent- 

afif,  .'Wil  ;  b.-<'oni04  a  cliTk,  5>L*;  ut>va  ti>  W'8t  t'nint,  Iiik 
afiiiuriat"",  .'^>:  becomeii  n  PruffMiur  in  thi«  A(-a*leiiiy, 
caii>  niilitary.llfc,  fl'*^  ;  bin  Nooini  lifi',  .¥•:•;  hi*ij^)litiC9i.  .'ifiii; 
in  HtfcdKiuMi  to  duty  on  llalivrk'M  Hiatt,  .Vis;  lim  rondui:t»t 
Fort  iHin 'Imoii,  l'liti>bnrt(  Lan«ltti:;.  .Vi*.!;  aniMii'l  t\.r- 
Intii,  ."^Vri,  570;  hiH  ruutlict  with  Ux^ccranv. ,^70;  i^  nmdca 
lliijor-G<'nvnil.  haii  a  tip. it  nc;ir  old  Liiinar,  .'•,'1 ;  his  c«>ii- 
dni-t  ill  tlu*  Vtcksburff  ciiinpii:{n,iV.'2:  at  l*urt  U  IimhihikI 
llayniond,  .'i73;  nt  JH(-kB>>u,  ^74;  at  i  liatni»ion  llillii,  .'•7.'>; 
undi>riiiiii>'i«  Ucli-I  wurks  nt  Vick-^imr:;.  .'irri;  hin  c<  m- 
mmiil  ill  th<'  Meiidi:in  i-xp<'ditiiin,  .Vm):  intiTHdii  iJn*  At- 
lanta cunipui:;!!.  .Wi;  hi**  c-Miihii't  lit  Ui-HiiL'ii  ;«nl,  >!.';  Ht 
DhIIu'I,  '>n{;  lit  Ken  -Maw,  :*-i  ;  .it  Athini.i,  ■S.'i:  is  kiii«>i|, 
5^^;  HiMiiinary  of  churucter,  bn'j;  rttromuu'ud^  Ciip^iiin 
llicki  iiloop.  r.  ''IIS. 

I^IcVkujh,  Mr.,  Iiilrodiioos  bill  in  Senate  to 
pnivid".'  fur  th»*  dfiniiK-  ot  th  •  Mat'.-.  IT'.'.i.  :.':(i. 

^IkKiS,  C2"'^^*-'*'"«''''^*'*"*'^"^*''*^  opinion  of,  on 

tli«.'  hultl ••  of  Mission  Kill*;''.  :}••*. 

Mejia,    Major-Giiuonil    Thomas,   Corrcspond>» 

uiiti  (Ii'ii'Tul  \Vi'i(x«l  in  r.r^'.iiil  tu  iiliiKt^d  oul;.i),'.<i  ir. 
>li.xi.<>,  7'.i4. 

Mkykr,  Hrcvct  Hrij;adier-Genoral   lOdwarJ  S., 

Su]nii>:iry  nl"  si-rvic--,  '.ir.>. 
MlLITAKV    AcJKNCIKS  of  Ohio,  ISO. 

Military  C'<)Mmittf.i>5,  172. 

MiLiTAi;Y  Legislation  of  ihi"  State,  2.^S. 

Military  PKArn  Kstaiilishment  of  Ohio  at 

thi-  Diitbnak  <W  the  war,  W. 

Militia  ok  Ohio  ttiidor  thrir  pcrvitvs  to  the 

<;o\crniii<-ni  at  tho  oiitl-n  a!;  of  th  ■  w.u,  '.'.'». 

MiLLiKiN',    Oolnnel    Mitior,    r:iroiitap:e,    early 

lih*.  '.rm;  riilistN  an  privatj-,  '.I'M  :  is  a|-|Miitit<"l  M:ij  -r  *-i"'t 
Cavalrx ,  v<  lit  •iihtiat  H  w  i(ii  i  tdoip  I  Uiinxi.ii  i<.i  .iniiili- 
•inn-HH, '-"ij  ;  !.■«  :ii»puiut'*l  «"«  l<iii-l.  •■Itf.  t  ni  llll^.  lii-s  ••■>Ji- 
ilurt  at  Sluiu-  liivrr,  his  "  ftol  ii<  rn'  Civo  i,'  W.'.;  charac- 
t«'i ,  '.'•■■•. 

MiscHLKR,  Cnpt.nin  ^Ven(Ioll,  Co.   B,  Foriirth 

Jlati.i:i"ii.  National  tiii-inl,  lii:*  eoinpiiny  i.<  'li.iiiiiiiorably 
di-nii-H.-il  frttni  n.-rvic  ,  L'lii. 

Mission-   KriH;E,  Battle  of,  39r>,  ;i07,  411,  'M. 
Mitchell,  I>ri;;^ailier-(it'noral  John  it.,    Karly 

lilr.  i-iit'-rH  th«  iiiuiy.  ui-rvrs  in  Wi-st  Viifinia,  nml  on 
IIikIkIk  Aliihani.i  <:ain;»iii^-n.  hi«  rondir  t  nt  ri.n  U.i- 
ui'iit^i. '.Ml ,  hin  eoniiiii  I  on  tin*  Ail.tii:a  oanipuii^n,  ut 
Sa»li>i!l",  and  ncntcii villi-,  rl•^iulls,  '.Ml*. 

Mitch  EL,  Major-Goncral    O.   M.,  In   the  Dc- 

parini'-iit  of  the  South,  13;  pariMiia;:*'  cii'l  bo. hood,  .VM  ; 
i-niciH  \V«-Rt  l*oiiit.  hirt  rl.iMsniat- h.  :-'}i:  la-L  iii:Iiiary 
and  « ivil  lir«.,  .v,i;i;  ro.-s  tu  Lnrop-,  ■.■■.'i ;  mip"!  i:it«'ii(in  th" 
Ciu<-innatl  Obrit-rvniory,  .'>» ;  iiivi-ntH  ih"  di'i  linonM-trr, 
{^7  an<l  note  ;  pnbli>lH'>  M-v>Mal  workH,  .v.ia  :  hi**  (•t.-ii-niilir 
and  ri-liffi>>nii  opinioiiK.  .Vi*i;  hi«  fi-liiiu<i  at  the  <)pi-niiitr 
of  the  war,  MM  ;  isuppiontrd  Ihiirn  iit  r-iTi>n--inl,  r.ni';  (ur- 
turo<<  Uowiini;  (iriH<n,  r'xa;  \a>*li>illu  smri  ni!<rs  to  bin 
commaud,  calls  ou  theaiduwuf  JauiuH  K.  I'oik.jvul- 


nnsy  of  other  nfflc4*ra  tovanl  him,  filM  :  hb  adra 
lIunlsvilKs  (U'l;  his  tri>iitiii«-iit  uf  U»-b*MS.  fi>H ;  l.i 
duct  at  Hr[><in>poi-t,  Aln:  d'^nion'tnititi  aimiM-l  ( 
nnoua,  idl  :  isunlered  to  \V:ishlnvt*>n  City.  Aiif:  isr] 
wlih  cnir!ty,  i'd3;  i^  assifcneil  luthc  l>-  p<:irtiiifnt<>r 
Carolina,  1 4  selxed  bv  yelluw  frver  aod  dii-9,  (14; 
mury  of  chiirarter,  f  1 5. 

Moody,  Brevet   Brigadier-General   Gran 

Summary  of  StTvIc*.  y7\ 

Moor.  Brevet  Brigadier-General  Augiut,  I 

niary  of  S'-rrii:!*,  V7.V 

MooRE,  Bi*evet  Brigadier-General  F.  W.,  I 

mary  of  •■■nrlc*',  *wi. 
Moore,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  John  C.,1 

niiiry  of  n^-r^ifi-,  97.'«. 

Moore,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  Marxlia 

Hummaiy  of  w.Trii:"'.  9r.». 

Moore.  Colonel,  Defends  the  croMing  of  C 

Rivnr  aierii list  Mil r pan.  i:>^. 
M(K)RE,  Senator,  Votca  for  appropriation  b 
tho  dhiuSrnat**.  IM. 

Morgan,  Brigadier-General  Geo.  "W.,  Pa 

ap«,  services  in'Trxn  anil  .^l"3i'«o.  eivil  Ii:-,  r»-- 
thi'  army,  tomiuct  at  Cnuilifil^in-l  u-jp,  -rjt. 

Morgan,  John,   Sketch  of,   84;   surrcndc 

149  :  diath  of,  bVl. 

Morgan  Kaid  through  Ohio,  i:i4  ;  plundi 

and  oxt-it-  nii-nt,  14 1 :  ('?cp<-n40*  of  thv  raid.  I.'«|  ;  i^lr 
of  ciaiins  for  f»r«ipfrty  di'^'tm  e«I.  L*iJ. 

Morgan's  Kentccky  Cavalry,  Kxploii 

Morris,  General  Thi>ii.  .\.,  Conduct  of  at 
rel  Hill.  .Vi;  his  conduct  in  McCbl]an'*  \\(:<-c  Vi 
cam)>iiijrn.  'J'<L 

^loRRiH  Island,  Descent  on,  G'^3. 

MoTT,    Brevet   Brijradier-Gcncral   Samuel 

Summary  of  "^rricc,  '.'7j. 

Murdoch,  Tragi'dian,  Suggests  the  trritri 

Shrridan's  Ri'io,  .Vil',  ii«"t*'. 

Murphy,  Colonel,  Surrcndcm  Holly  Spr 

Mr.sCROKT,  Dr.  C.  S..  nervicos  of,  2oO. 

Mussey,  Brevet  Brigadier-iieniTal  Keiil«cT 
rar«-nt:i);c,  farly  lifi'.  *•"::>;  out-  rs  thf  .iriii\.  iv-p>>'Lb 
franixin-.'  o  hir<  d  tn-uPH,  hiii  !■  tt"r  To  th>-  X^y  -i  i>r 
vill.>  in  irs(.iid  t<i  a  VimiiiIiuI  .liilt  r*d-l>--it|.-ii,  ■• 
tn'iTrtary  to  l'i-t'M>i<'nt  Jolin-iifi.  i-'iit;n«.  ^'■7 

MrssEY.   Dr.   Win.   H.,    MoniU*r  of    Boa: 

Midiial  In-pictorH,  I'JS;  i«i:r*.«.is  vl,  J;'J. 

N 

Natkiv\l  Gt:ari>,  Or-aniz.ilion  o',  ir.O: 

ii-vs  .:f.  :••}. 
Nkit,    r.nvoi    BriLrailitT-Cuncr.il    Cn.»ri:* 

Siiinniarx  nf  ^i  r*  i''e.  '  ?:. 
Ni;«iLi:Y,  (liiK-ral,  I>i;inonsir'JLti.»s   ;i;:;ii:;>t   t 

t:iii'><  f:a,  i>ll. 

Neilson.  Majnr  "\V.  O.,   T'.voii*y-Sc\iM;h  1 

('  lii«  •!  Tio  >|'-.  ^'  "  •  =•  !'■  '>  '"  w.l  .  \.'-^  •.  !!■  .■  !. 
Nelson,  (iom'ial,  l.-jra!.)us.>;  (iiin.-;:i;  Mi. 

li   4 

Ni:rri,r:ToN,   Bn  v*  t    BriLailicr-Gviirral   A 

Siiiiiiiiir>  III  c '1%  iL". '.'7'. 

Nr.wiiM.L,  C.ihu'.rl,    I  ■t'-rrilio-i  S'k!  !.I.;i.''i 

llil'r\|iw   M  il  .1  "  ;r:iiil   b-'i'i-    J.-.-  •<    HI.    .■:i,.;. 
df.'t  I  ill  «•  tiir.il  .it  Ihiiwiil'li  ■  I  ■.  M  ..  ".  I'.  !i-  ■•   .   -'. 
nui' -I  ta-i't  \     in    r'*..a.'l    t-     i-.  ;T.    ii     ■'     IC    I     : 
n-^t- .  d  >  ■  il-'-'!  iJ- ii  ft     r\»    r    ;  :■■  r ':  ->  I  .:■    I 
or  «  I'll  <  K,  .'•i'.  n-ti- ;  r>'l  .:  <     •:.    ;   i.:l-!..  » -.  "i 
nil  i  «  ill/  II.     I".   II -i    ;   'I  ■•  II      -   L  ■■  -.   -i.  . 
iiit«* ;    iii-«ci' l'i'%  S.I  •!  i  iiin'"'     p;-i".i|    .ir,    .i     m  ■ 
lidli- ;  ib'-»-i  lb   <  «  Ji-t-r  !•  p-i  h-  ii    I  ai  |i-ar  i  .n.  ■•.  7  ■■■. 

New  Hoi'E  Ciiiuv  h.  Jiaiilt-  o!.  •{'»:',. 
Newman,  Senator,  Voios  iiL'aiti-^t  nj-pn^j^ri 

bill    ill  «»lio  Siiiati-  .'11  '    :«t'ir'.i  i:-!   ■'   iji,  •  "■-.. 
all  1  iio'i'  ,  III*  iuMtit«l  I   ut'  'I'  '..•  nil-   !■  *  w-^:  \    ;  , 

New  Orleans,  Dfrm-v^s  of,  map  ui".  7.'.». 

NEWsrAi'EiiS  in  Ohio  at  the  ouii-re.i^  •' 
war.  !:»■ 

NoRLE  County,  Speck  of  war  in.  1'2'k 

NoYKS,  Brcvi'i    Bri;;adicr-Cicnci:il    lidttjri 

i«uuiuiary  of  Sk-rrico,  'j.'». 


O 


Opltn,  Peter,  Tntroducc**  hill  in  T-,f  j:!*l.il:iro 

bl'iis  S'ddi-  r*  toviiti>,  rr.<i.  '.'II ;  ititiuuuct-B  L.Ii  I.-,  a- 
uf  ihu  ^tatv  a,;aiu4t  iuvosi  >li,  .;«L 


CDowD,  Brevet  BriMdier-General  John,  Sum-  Port  (liMaiT,  Biitlle  of,  387,  673. 

■ur  of  HTTicc. *n.                                           ,  .  ,  Potts,  BHndier-Oenenl  B.  F.,  Early  life,  en- 

OJDOWD,  ttptain^  Attempt!  lo  roiM  nn  Imh  .,.«  !7,-«rnTv.»r«iiii  w™t  Tirgh,^..«|^1.J.^MBdMi 

ttoD,  KMi;  bit  GONdncl  ■!  Ailula.  rinaiul  ■vp»ruiu, 

■  PowEii,   Brigulier-Qenernl   Wm.   H.,   Early 

Powell,  Brevet    Brigadier -General    Eugene, 

;  Powell,  Coloneti  Hi»  sbilitj  u  a  commander, 

i  Pbehtice,  George  D.,  PajB  a  tribute  to  Daniel 

Beatan,  *•);  uibai^M  ili«  Oi'Tirnor  Is  eontilliDtv  Liudliw  Sit. 

aonrrlta  thn  GarUI  of«.*ilnii  IsOreHi  Luwn  iVbic  Pbice,  Rebel  General,  Conduct  of  at  Conn  til, 

JifTt  nt  i  iuili»ai1tdi  *  fcdiifkilMfoa  lu  rxAmliia  chunis  ■m.  invAilHMIatfiuiL  sti 

S'Mo^sfcS'jss.ss-.h.'jiisy'.SK.".  ^l  fis;  C  C**  ■•  ~«.„i  &;  ™- 

grw  ^  •«<H<W  ii^Bu.  M;   ■nthorliM  ■  HoMIdh  l>iKliiliiiift  i<Hi  mokfii  •ppll'-4iil.>ii  r«r  >  » rll  uf  l|P^J 

■«BBrtul'loSi«>nIj«'l'ii^S5S'.'J41.''*"       """^     "^  ^^  iw'l  m-lTil.  <  Acb"l«f0K"ll.  S.-'ii>«.nlli<:  ""B- 

Ohio  JllLITIAKacuei  We«»  Virginia.  45.  Iiiaili.t  cmv-niiui^  IJ,. 

Ohio  Kboixkits  in  Kentucky  in  tbe  fall  of  Pclaski.  Fort  0|iemtionri  nffninM,  621. 

imi.h:  III  virtriuiiiiitiMbiiariMi.u.  PuRCELL,  Arclibiflliop,  Kui«es  tlie  iluguver  the 

Ohio   Belief   Asiociatiok  M  Wasbinglon,  i;iuciiiii«u  o«Ui«ii-»i,  ru. 


Q 


Ohio's  Place  in  the  war  for  the  Union,  13. 
Oldb,  Dr.  Ediion  B.,  Oppoiwi  enliiUnieiita  and 
o'iSi^,'i^'£ij£'^'p£'J§^^^.  En-    «"»'■««"""  '"»  Ohi«,  low- 

.|iM.';^  C«loi«M.«.lli.Mdr-.l.i.*T-.«t^;HniiU..... 


p 


Rayuond,  liiitlle  of,  573. 

Raynob,    Brevet    Krigadier-Oeneral    \7.    IT., 

Read,  Tliomaa  Buchanan,  Writes  "Slieridan'a 

^^."Z"lu?Ii!'k-?.i''^'''"'^''"*"'    ^"  *'  ^^vnivo'lht  lart,it»  progress  and  periU. 

^o^^^'  ^'"'"'  ^"  ^'"'"'""'='"'  "^^'"^  R™t,  Mr.,  Introduce,  bill  in  Ohio  Leginla- 

^*»«^,m'r'^o7"ttf."K^'*'"*^*"'"''   AnglKtU..  C,  RB'!EN^M'BNTO\mX'"oi"loTn«rp«,  175. 

pATOicK,"C'(.l"ncrJohn  H.,  Early  life,  Sum-  '^,^.|J^^f,,"^!^^*Vw*Mr."iLfri.^)f  k,f«^ 

PAviAS^EM  Uii  Ohio   lOH  HEtiErWoii't'25i'.° "'*''■"*''"■  "*'*'''■''"* 

PEACIITRBB  Creek  Battle  of  *56.  Resaca,  Diitio  of,  450,  582. 

"n™l^rj«fi!*r."'  21"^-^^^                                 •  KKVKOLns,   Private  Geo.,  Fifteenth  Iowa,  ol- 

^l«™S»™'!'n°™*'*''^'"''"'^°'''"'''^^"'''^  ETc^'*Brem'"B;i^dier'-Ueno"i;i  Anicricus  V^ 

'?IS".I'S^'m"i«"'  ^'^'  ""'  *""  "  *""""'  ^"^  R^cTiTnl^^Brim  Brigadipr-nenernl  W.  P., 

PERRIS,  Dr.  Glover,  Serricen  of,  243.  Jiil'I1II«';,2'?i^'!»^■"^  ««,''''""  ^^l'""-^-"'""''!'"- 

Perry,  An rnn  )'.,  Kcplieii  lo  Piiali'a  ar^iment  RicHARUtmit,  I'rivnie  Wm.  B.,  Seo)nd   Ohio 

for  ■  l.al~at  MTp™  III  llic.-HH-  ..f  Vnllniid.Eti.iu.  III.  (.'nTilr^.  lulUnlry  of  Hi  I4.iil.-t'a  Umk.  .-.i-, 

Pebrvville,  linttle  of,  503,  719.  KlCHMOKD,  JUp  of  ruulcs  lo,  iind  battle-fieldn 

Pbtersuurii,  Siege  of,  405.  ■runmi,  wv 

Phelfs,  Dr.  A.  J.,  Services  of,  219.  Ric-H    Mouittain,  Battle  of,  Ronccrans'*  pari 

^U"'ii.'™'.'i^«M,VH^r,!^i  wL'^vViifn^.i.fi"ll[';  Rw^s,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  Orlando  C, 

iiuciKi  KtT.iiTiiiiibur»,  TciitiH.nv         '      '  Ritchie,  General  Tlios.,  Secure*  appointment 

PiEBSOM,    Brevet   Brigudier-General   Wm.  S.,  Corsiiiniimiiii  «>.ir"iiii,  iwi. 

Huuinitri  of  Kriic-.  ni.  RoDHKOEi,  Brevet  MnJor-GenemI  Jna.  8.,  la  en- 

PiLMW,  GenGml,  At  Fort  Donelson,  367,  308.  ••jMiliiHiii.aieklloui.tdneiiBiniiL.ii.luilH'iihrii.iiiiiiiiii 

PiTTSBURO   Landiso,   Effeii  of   b.ule   at  in  ?,i"a:iSElS"rJli';'w*irT«?ta  .'fcTurti^'bLri^.-il; 

'ivln.  M;  baitlr-  ur.  in,  at :  m-r  ••(.  r*.  ^t„,  m UmAilaiitii  «iaHhm.  In  Ik*  Un>r&ciuiiKiii(n. 

PlymPTOH,  Kililor  of  Cincinnati  Commercial,  awl  in  tk«ini«iiil«u  of  it*  CuoUum.  •iuua«riF  ol  »t»- 

Po^  "Bret's"  Vripidkr-Genertl^Orlnndo  M.,  ^'^ff^*'^'!'^  iJ 'itl'''^S?*S'' JhTo'i.  ?un  n.T"? 

PoLtxicrL^PriwliS'inoirio  at  the  onibreak  of  jI?n5lS« V«Vr,jill?'.«HriSKniifi^"iirhili''S^^^^ 

111' •■r,  17.  W  3U;  rr-^Brni  llM VitU,  114:  111.  WMik  In  Wrai 

Pope,   Ciiptam  fnow   Miyor-Genenin,   Recom-  ;J^j;'?v?*t«ni%i'''i!i.' ''   sf^  i,™"*!!/^^^^^^^ 

PoBTEB,*U«l«rilVcond"ctof\'t'Giunw°rM'iili  SM^*b'to  ™;a*'i.^.r(!ii;l\'Mr»!^''»^°l<s ".Vj 
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327.  S.'U,  -TVi,  n^;  his  con>lnct  at  Stone  R{T<«r,  329;  hin  cn- 
r>'C-r  ar«>r  St  uitt  River,  .13.1:  mtimI*  lloi8<'aii  tu  \Vn.<liing- 
tun  to  olitnin  c.iTulry.  I'M;  nm  run  flic  C:f  with  thi' St'cn" 
ttiry  of  Wiir,  hiM  Tiilhihoiiin  campMiKii,  Xi7 ;  hi«  CMiHttu- 
ti04iitacAiiip:iii:n,  :i.7<j;  hiji  coiuiui-t  at  rhickaiuuiiga,  his 
force  CO  III  p.ir«(l  with  Bra'.'K'n.  ^^n  tiiriiD  uv.-rhiN  t-oiii- 
iiitiiid  to  'Jliuiiias,  in  previMent  of  tb'i  (-iin-iiiuati  Siinitary 
FhIt,  riimiiiiiii<l«  I)"p:irtiiiL>iit  of  31if*«ouri,  .*»< ;  hiM  cu* 
gnirviiK'ntn  with  Price.  3l5;  in  rcli<Vi'<l  of  aroininan<i  niwl 
r('Ki;:n«,  fomininry  of  8or%'ir?  and  charactiT,  M'" ;  hi*  pltiiin 
for  th-f  3IiB-«ion  tli>i<iu  canipnign.  .".Ul.  SM'*  aiuliiot^;  hin 
runtlii-t  with  Mcl*hrn>)n,  A7o;  cumpnin«'ntf  Fullvr's  hri- 
na-irt  Ht  <  oiiiitli.  is:;3;  roiiiplim<>iitii  Gi'nervl  Tlioinas  II. 
Km  ing  for  roiulnct  at  Pilot  Knob,  83.\  ^3<>. 

KorsrtEAU,  General,  Is  sent  by  KoHCcrans  to 

\Vii»iiin^ti>ii  to  obtain  ravalry,  33ft. 

Ki'NKLE,  Brevet  Majar-Geneml  Ben.  P.,  Rirly 

lift*,  ontoi-h  the  arniv,  conduct  at  Pittsburs  Lnndinie. 'Hiii: 
ciiinnian  Is  Obio  militia  In  thflMorsan  raid.isdlHCiiarzfd 
on  ai't'onnt  «if  wmindH,  it  apiH>iut"<l  liicntcuunl-Cidoncl 
Vitrran  IU'.«».'rve  Corps,  in  assiunpit  to  duty  in  the  Freeil- 
nuMi's  Dnr-an,  hiH  ci>nilu<-t  in  tbe  Mi*mphl(i  HotH,  i«  ap- 
lM»intKii  3l;ijor  K(.irt>-KirtU  United  St.ttwH  Infantry,  8t'»&. 

RuNYAN,   George  W.,  Cominissary-Gencrsi  of 

Uhio,  :£d. 

s 

Salisbury,  Prof.  J.  H.,  Visits  hospitals  and 

repi^rtH  on  urniy  •■pidemici*,  247. 

Sailor's  Creek,  Battle  of,  548. 
Salineville,  Battle  of,  148. 
Salter,  Dr.  Francis,  Services  of,  249. 
Sanuekson,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  Thomas 

W.,  Bniumaiy  of  iK<rvice,  \txi. 

San'ITARY  Commission, Cincinnati  Branch,  252; 

itM  orcunis-ition.  2'i3;  its  HcrvicoM  Ht  Fort  Donrlton,  'Jfti; 
iMtubll.'^bi-.'t  a  SoIdiiM-H*  Homo,  pnrohiiiM*  Iota  in  Sprint; 
Grove  C-f  nu-iery,  S-Vi;  Htat*  m«'Ut  of  itn  rci-elptn,  disbiinfi'- 
niiMita,  ami  MOpplii't,  "5-1;  Clwcland  Rmnob,  3■^7:  r-(tab- 
lisbcs  a  S.ddbTM"  Home,  holds  a  fair,  26;  CoiunibUit 
Rrani'h,  "Vi,  n^tv. 

Savannah,  Siege  of,  469. 

Sawyer,  Brevet    Brigadier-General  Franklin, 

Suniniiiry  of  «"rvice,  U-2. 
Sayler,  Milton,  of  Hamilton  County,  Intro- 

(Inc-N  bill  in  L«'KiHl»tnrft  omibliniir  dobli'Tii  to  voti*.  L\i>. 

Scammon,   Brigiiilier-General   Eliakini   1*.,  Pa- 

ii'ntiii:<*,  st:indiM:;  and  (■l:i'«>*niat' if  at  W<-ht  Point,  <'HrIy 
niiliiiiry  lit'i!,  \)[^»',  biif  rivil  l:lc,  Mtrvcit  n^iiinut  thi'  !•■- 
b  Kioij, 'Ml. 

S(.'Hf:N(:k,  Major-ClciuTal  Robert  C,  F.arly  life, 

i*  <'l'.Tt»''l  t'»  tin*  I.t'^Msliitnii^  72'i ;  i«  fli-ri»Ml  to  «\iiis;r.  m-, 
i't  :ippii.iit<' I  inini^i  'r  iii  Ifi-ii/ii.  7i''i ;  >UL'f;>  stH  Mr.  l.in- 
iM.lii  uv  til'-  I'i«-."<i  l'--ni'\,  1-  :i|>pnjiit<>it  PriL'.idi<'i--(;iMii'r.il, 
Iiit  cniiilni't  ill  Vi--nii:i,  7'.'7  :  lii.t  n-niin- t  nt  Hull  Kiin. 
7;.'> ;  i-<>intii:in-l- a  l'rii,';iil"  in  Wi--t  Vu-jrinia.  7i.*'»;  M-«  -u- 
dn-'t  iit  IMrlJi'WrP,  at  Trofis  K-yp,  anl  j«t  uTinid  I'ull 
iiMii.  7.'^'> :  i>  ni.idi' a  Muioi -(o-nt  r.>l,  roninianil-i  thi-  Mid- 
(||»  |)<-p:ii  tiiM'iit,  bi.H  troatinoiit  of  Krbi-N,  731;  i.*-ni'- 
<;  •ni-ial  nrd-r  .\;  ill  r>LMrl  i-i  rliTtioi  p.  Tl'.'J :  n  iirni'^  b  •» 
(i"iJl  in  r''iiit;n"«s.  I"*  niinb-  Cliairinan  of  tb*  Conini:tl— .■  on 
.^I  ii'ar\  a:iai>'",  I(,  '.'..»;  iii-  spcA-b  iiC.iiMnl  ici  naii-io 
>Vtw»,|,  7.TI  ;  Miniinary  ot  rhar.ictfr,  "."'.r. 

Si'iiLKini,    Nt'wton,    i.s    appointed    Brigailier- 

<».  II   r.il  -it  Oliio  till  •p'',  'M. 

Scott,  I>r.,   of  Wsirren   County,  intro<luces  bill 

in  ilu'  I.c-i'Iatni—  for  ri-Ii«'f  of  mMi  r-*"  I'm m. lieu,  i:'."*. 

Scott,   (imeral,  replie.s  to  MeClelhur."*  proj)o- 

dal  tor  takiii;:  Hi- binoii  I.  4.'*:  difhonlt'S  l.rfwf  n  bi:ii 
and  <;.'n"ial  .^Irl)-iw.-ll,  M'j\  bin  rt-Tipon-ibility  f-.-r  tiit* 
dina-^trr  :i<  Itnli  Kiin,<i7.'. 

Se('ONI)  Ohio  Infantry,  Or«r:mizo<l,  27. 
Shank,    LiiMiti-natit  Colonel   James   W.,  Karly 

Iif<'.  Miiiini:irv  1. 1'  S'Tvir"  and  <doirart'-r,  U*r'. 

Shanks,  Mr.,  iH'wrribps  Sheritlan,  Tm?,  note. 
Shkm>on,  BiweL  Brlgatlier-CJcncral  Lionel  A., 

Siiininai-.  nf  M-r\  i« '■,  •.•>■_'. 

Shi:kii>an,  Major-(ienrral  Phil.  11.,  The  First 

Cavalry  C'lirial  of  tlii.^  < '..ntiin'iit,  II :  ni.ikcs  a  rail 
ni'oiin>l  I--'--.  40.1;  liirt  pari'iitai;i-,  \v''\  iio-idmls  of  (■;irl> 
lil-',  !'.'»■■;  i>  ••  Kiiiiv.  a  •  I'lk.  H'.i-*.  I'litiTH  WtHt  I'oint,  «!:'fs- 
ni.it-  H,  CM  Iv  jii  luv  lif-.  4'»'.i ;  bi^  si-i  \  ici-  at  th"  opi  nine  of 
tlio  wilt.  "JMi;  i^  (jn  iit-iina»t«-r  in  tin*  I'-a  liid«'<-  r.mi- 
pa'i;n.  ■oi  ;  !■•  niadf  Col»»ii»'l  of lavalry  and  liubH  tbi-  i'iit- 
tli'of  II  Miiii\  ilb',  .',.■•_»;  Iii-i  cioidnrt  at  iN-n  vvl'f,  ."^j.;;  jtt 
St.-n"  Ki>M.  X^n,  :At\ ;  h\^  cindii't  in  lb"Tnl!alioiii;i  rani 


paij-Mi,  Kii<«  ks  iltivvn  a  ruilroid  rundmtor.  Iii"  rotidoi  t  ;ii 

1  III' kani.iu^'i,  .'rfi7  ;  at   .^Il->.sion  Ilidfr-,  .'>><.< :  bin  niationi 

Willi  <;i;ini.   bi-*  SI  iv,.c».   m    tin*    ^:l^t,.''l:l  ;  bin  baubs. 

.M2;  niak'-!  a  lanl  ari-nmi  Uu  bnii>nil.  .'»i7.  Ii».bt»  iln-  batl.i* 

"    Y'lloM    Tav<  in.  M^;  raid  on   Vii-.:inia  <'.  ntnl   li.iil-  i  .,  ...  .     t  i      t        »-■    i  w^ 

wi.  .'.!•.'■.  n.'at.i  a  div.-i  Hi. .11  111  lavi.rol  »nrn>il»-,  .'oi;     OMITH,    (.  olonrj   .Jo^t'pU    J,.     Kul'V.    P;i{«.^: 
i-ri  t'>  .'^In.'nan.tuah  Vall'.-y,  ulicn^'tb  of  bi;(   *  onnnaiiii,         Snininai}  of  eii  viiv,  :i.»>r. 
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.121  and  noto;  ansumcs  the  drfonitiTe,  .^2S;  hi*  c^ 
ut\Vinchr)»t<>r.  rc'4 ;  at  Fi»bfr  ■  Hill,  roi ;  at  C««lar  ( 
iSli:  " SlitTidau'i  Kidi*,^*  p«>ciii,  ciri-uni»tiiiii->-» 
'Which  it  WA4  written. iOr,  i»uvi-a  uvuthward.  .'1:;^.  Ski 
of  propt-rty  di-ftroyt^  uii  the  niari-li,  .'sK.  iiot** ;  Tn 
roininaud  of  caviilry,  army  of  th**  Putoiiiac.  .'•37 :  h: 
Intervii-w  with  (inint  bt-fure  the  •arr«-iiii»'r,  A3^  and 
hi*  conduct  at  I)in«iddie  C.  U.,  MO;  at  ¥i\*-  InrL 
MJ;  hilt  tiiial  op<*rationi*  aitainiit  Lt^,  M-%:  hl«i  run-i 
Lfe'f  Kurrendcr,  .Un.  not**;  Ko«>a  to  the  ffoiiih-«c<, 
adiiiiniittraiion  of  Atlair», fJQ.  ia  firdfrrd  ti>  the  tie 
■uiuniaiyuf  character,  J34  ;  lii»  romia*  t  ut  S,iil<>r'i»i 
7>1 ;  prcM'Uts  llic  tablf  011  wliich  ibe  U-rm*  of  Lnt 
reudrr  were  ciicuvd  to  Mr*.  IJemTal  Cn^tfr.  7-3. 

Sherman,  Mnjor-General  W.  T.,  Defends  C 

for  locutiui:  the  army  at  PittO>urg  Landinc.  jTI. 
hifl  critii-ibni  on  GranTii  Vickiibiir^  caniimicu.  '.'i, 
ami  3S«;  and  notn;  parfntii^.  417  ;  ■•  atiopMl  by  ir 
EwinKi  vnt>Ti  West  Point,  41S;  hi*  cli«ii>niflti-«  he 
at  thcacadtruiy,  4I»;  cntt-rM  theHrniy.  hir  litf  in  M 
421 ;  is  marrii'd,  IC^i^nf.  cnti-ia  on  tho  pr:ictic-><' 
423;  accepts  proffsworship  in  tht*  Louiviau^  31 1 
Acadt'iny.  424;  re^i(!^K,  attinipts  to  u-t-ntf-r  th- 
42.S;  is  apptdnif*d  (.'obtuel,  liis  c<.>udiict  ai  Unll  Kri 
is  appointi-d  Uritfailitfr-tifin-ml.  lo*-*  lo  Kmtiukj 
is  i-ep«i|-tfd  insane,  14,  42li,  430  and  m^t*';  bis  L-ur.di 
Pittsburg  Landiutf.  :f7.\  4;n  :  advuuce  t<>  itMii  h 
giH-s  to  5l«>uipbiA,  434;  atteinpiH  to  tMure  Vnk* 
3?0,  434;  his  conduct  at  l'hicka«aw  Brf>ou.  4.L>:  « 
kannas  Piiiil.437;  hi«  conduct  iii  an  i'Xp<dit.iHi  «; 
liaiu-s's  liluff,  437;  hit  plan  for  tukliih' Vii-k«b:;i 
part  ill  tliti  Vu'k-burs;  c.iinpaiiru.  4.V;  hix  rouiti 
JarkiMn,44U;  nco m mend*  Oi ion  P.  Howe  tori42l 
at  Vicktfburit,  is  niad«*  a  UriRadior  in  th«  niiuUr 
441;  his  rvbitiuns  tuwarda  Grant,  411.  44":  i*  onii- 
co-opiTate  witb  RoMHTan*.  442;  hi^  comhirt  at  SI 
Kid^ri*.  39i'-,  414 :  niovfn  to  rt-IU-f  of  Jturnvidi*  ut  K111-2 
4tr>;  biA  31eridiaii  i-xpcdition,  446;  hit  platji*  fi^r  il 
lanta  campaign,  4i7;  enters  on  the  cani|>j«i;;it,  4i' 
caiu  of  iiiii  iroopt,  4ii| ;  orders  the  inliatiiauis  xut  < 
lanta,  403;  conimenceji  his  maich  tt>  thr  si-a,  4<'>:  ii 
>avannali,  4ri'j;  XiVfS  bi^  vttws  fn  leiouMruc  t.vii 
moves  on  th<'  (  arolina  campaiKn,  471  ;  hi^  i<  #|Hiii>>i 
lor  the  burning  of  I  olunibia.  47'>;  his  laxity  oi  di««. 
(Ml  the  march.  47-^;  force's  Johiiotoii  tu  ^urp-miii 
terms  lutn-eil  un.  4^2^  (iovernniciit  r<fiikt»  to  n^i 
terniit,  4.S3;  bix  mortiflcaiiob  and  aijj^er.  4n.''.  ivIii 
■baktOiauds  witli  h«-ci-vtary  >taiit«iii  on  ie«i-'M  Umj 
Biiniinaiy  of  his  a'dlity,  4*7:  h;H  roiMlutt  tiiib^:iii 
tbe  di-aih  of  AMci'h'.-r^on,  .v«7 ;  his  Miiiiimie  it  t^t 
Cbarl'.i*  11.  WoikIs,  M.; ;  of  Geneiiil  WulL-iiti.  -.'o. 

Sherman,  Senator  John,  Parentage,  early 

{•ubiic  !il«>.  HXi'',  KUiiiinar>  i-f  4-bara<  fr,  !>«..'>. 
Shkrwood,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  Isaat 

Snniniai'}  of  M-rvire,  n.V5. 

Shcmari),    George    II.,    Surgeon-General 

oblo.  LNii. 

SiUUTLii'F,  Brevet    iJrigadier-Genenil  G. 

Miiiiin.irs  id  .■»iT\  1. ».,  ■.'»-•. 

.Sh.;el,    Gem-ral,   eoinluet    ot",    at    m-c-  iid 

bnii,  I-.- 7. 

Si<;nal  Ofkicek.s  from  Ohio.  1011. 

Sill,    Brio:ulii'r-(;eueial     .Io>l:ii:»    W.,    r.  ii 

of  iit  Moh'-  l(i\i-i ,  '"'i :  ( .ti  l>  iniiiiai}  i:t'i ,  .'.-■.  •  . . . 
••■■r\<s  a.a'.ll^t  tli'-  r-lic!liiii,,  '.t.n. 

SiNNiiT,  Mr.,  Intri'iliK'if^  bill  in   I.i  ;:!.-i.tV!.-» 

p  iiilii  ^  iiiiliMiy  <  l.i  III  ■•;:--iito  I'-li' :  ini  >>>■.. i.^  !• 
01  _■  -.11:7  -  and  ilii^rii'li;  r  .!.•■  niiliu.i,  .41. 

SixTY-SixTH  (»i!i»i  Infantry.  Tl:e  lli'-i  '. 

Ill-  111  lo  lidiM  11  tu  lliv  St  .:■■  u:i.i   II-.  :,:i-;r.i   ui.  ■'; 

Slevin,     Brevet      liri^adier-l^riK-iai      J'.ii 

.^nmniaiy  ol  m-i  *  ii'",  ■.•'■:■ 

Sj.occm,    Brevet     Bri-adier    (iitieral    WW. 

.^i.nini.i:->  id  ^- r\  ire.  "•.I. 

SuMiM,  Lydia,  GrundniotluT  of  Gvii'jr.il 

I'lii-' soil,  w  I  lu  H  lo  i;-  iii-i ,ii  i; I  ;i 111  .0 ■«. 

SiaiKJH,  Brii;adii'r-(  lenenil  John  1*.,  Kjrlv 

oniiiinai}  ol  *rM  o' . '.■.■..■■•. 

Smith,  iirij^a«lier-(MMU'ral    Willi  un    S.^iv. 

Ii'lit;»i;«\  eal  i  V  i:I>'.  •  iJ'i"- 1  f»  V^  >  *l  P'-.iil.  Ii  -  1  '  •-■,  .".. 
hlandinp,  ii-<ii  1  n.  .i\il  b:--.  i->-n;ii>  tJ.  .,  u  . 
H'l\ii    ;n\V«M    Vir-.iiii:i.    ."-."I  :    I.d.    ii.;,.ii    ;    n-     |- 

l.iin 'iiij  .iiiii  in  tb-  i-nr^n.i  m:i.  1  I'.imI-  .<:  p.  j  i . 
.Wi ;  iii.tki-K  .1  r.ii  I  iiuMiiiot  lb'-  Mid-iii-.t  .in  ,|.>  ];%., 
'.'f* ;  is  .if  iiiiUi- I  li>  1  iKiiiiiati^Ni   i;iilr  ^ili'-    •»■. 

Smith,  Biiuadier-Cieneral  Thulna^  Kiif-v. 

ti*l   t.iv:'.  '■lilll  lIKi:  >   -d    S-  T  V  1-  ■  ,  '■.M. 

Smith.  Brevet  Brij::idier-l.ieneral  Beiijaniii 

.^niiiina:>  --f '"•■i\  h  ••,  '.»'»_'. 

Smith,     Brevet      Biigadiei-^.Jeneral     t>:;.j 

^nmiiiirv  iif  h.  rvi«  e.  "  ... 

Smith,  liievet   Bri-:idier-General  Or;  <«.  > 

maiN  td'  ^•  I  Ml   ■.  ■•Ni. 

S.MITH,    IJii'Vel     r»ri^adier-Gtnerai    T.    t ". 

.^iiinnia:>  if  h  i  >i«-i-.  'M2. 


Dvnpho...  Ml, 

Smith,  Oeneral  Giles  H.,  CoinmeDda  Colonsl 


Smith,  Oencnl  W.  F.,  At  Pelenburg,  404. 
Smith,  Kirk;,  AdvancEs  inio  Kentucky,  83- 
Smitii,  Kobert,  Kngugea  Jamea  B.  McPheraor 

Ssickeb'b  Fehry,  Bttllle  of,  801. 
Boldiekh'  Home  Bitublishea,  '235. 
Somerset,  Battle  of,  630. 

Bowers,  Brevel  Brigudicr-Generfll  Edgnr,  Sum- 
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